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PREFACE. 


A  'symbolical  library'  that  contains  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  all  Christian  denominations  fills  a  vacuum  in  theological  and 
historical  literature.  It  is  surprising  that  it  has  not  beeti  supplied 
long  ago.  Sectarian  exclusiveness  or  doctrinal  indifferentism  may 
have  prevented  it  Other  symbolical  collections  are  confined  to 
particular  denominations  and  periods.  In  this  work  the  reader 
will  find  the  authentic  material  for  the  study  of  Comparative  The- 
ology— Symbolics,  Polemics,  and  Ironies.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
where  people  of  all  creeds  meet  in  daily  contact,  this  study  ought 
to  command  more  attention  than  it  has  hitlierto  received. 

The  First  Volume  has  expanded  into  a  doctrinal  history  of  the 
Church,  so  &r  as  it  is  embodied  in  public  standards  of  faith.  The 
most  important  and  fully  developed  symbolical  systems — the  Vat- 
ican Bomanism,  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster  standards — have  been  subjected 
to  a  critical  analysis.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  combine  the 
aXi|9fU£iv  iv  ay avg  and  the  ayan^v  iv  aXijdcf^,  and  to  be  mindful 
of  the  golden  motto.  In  neceasariia  unitaSf  in  dubiis  libertaSj  in 
omnibus  caritas.  Honest  and  earnest  controversy,  conducted  in  a 
Christian  and  catholic  spirit,  promotes  true  and  lasting  union.  Po- 
lemics looks  to  Ironies — the  aim  of  war  is  peace. 

The  Second  Volume  contains  the  Scripture  Confessions,  the  ante- 
Nicene  Rules  of  Faith,  the  (Ecumenical,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin 
Creeds,  from  the  Confession  of  Peter  down  to  the  Vatican  Decrees. 
It  includes  also  the  best  Russian  Catechism  and  the  recent  Old 
Catholic  Union  Propositions  of  the  Bonn  Conferences. 

The  Third  Volume  is  devoted  to  the*  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Calvin- 
istic,  and  the  later  Protestant  Confessions  of  Faith.  The  documents 
of  the  Third  Part  (pp.  707-876)  have  never  been  collected  before. 


vi  PBEFACE. 


The  creeds  and  confessions  are  given  in  the  original  languages 
from  the  best  editions,  and  are  accompanied  by  translations  for  the 
convenience  of  the  English  reader.* 

While  these  volumes  were  passing  throngh  the  press  several 
learned  treatises  on  the  ancient  creeds  by  Lumby,  8wainson  Hort 
Caspari,  and  others  have  appeared,  though  not  too  late  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  final  revision.  The  literature  has  been  brought  down 
to  the  close  of  1876.  I  trust  that  nothing  of  importance  has  es- 
caped my  attention. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  several  dis- 
tinguished divines,  in  America  and  England,  for  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  denominations  to  which  ihey  belong,  and  for 
several  contributions,  which  appear  under  the  writers'  names.'  In 
a  history  of  conflicting  creeds  it  is  wise  to  consult  representative 
men  as  well  as  books,  in  order  to  secure  strict  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality, which  are  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  historian. 

May  this  repository  of  creeds  and  confessions  promote  a  better 
understanding  among  the  Churches  of  Christ.  The  divisions  of 
Christendom  bring  to  light  the  various  aspects  and  phases  of  re- 
vealed truth,  and  will  be  overruled  at  last  for  a  deeper  and  richer 
harmony,  of  which  Christ  is  the  key-note.  In  him  and  by  him  all 
problems  of  theology  and  history  will  be  solved.  The  nearer  be- 
lievers of  different  creeds  approach  the  Christological  centre,  the 
better  they  will  understand  and  love  each  other. 

P.  S. 


BiBLB  H0U8B,  New  Tobk,  ) 
December^  1876.  ) 


>  I  have  nsed,  e.  g.,  the  fac-simile  of  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Athananan  Creed  from  the 
< Utrecht  Psalter;'  the  ed,  prineepa  of  the  Lutheran  Concordia  (formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Dr.  Meyer,  the  well-known  commentator) ;  the  Oorpua  et  Syntagma  Con/easionum. 
od.  1654;  a  copy  of  the  Harmonia  ConfessionwHj  once  owned  by  Prince  Casimir  of  the 
PaUtinate,  who  suggested  it ;  the  oldest  editions  of  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms, of  the  Savoy  Declaration,  etc. 

«  The  Rev.  Drs.  Jos.  Angns,  W.  W.  Andrews,  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  J.  R.  Brown,  E.  W.  Gilman, 
G.  Haven,  A.  A.  Hodge,  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  E.  D.  Morris,  Chas.  P.  Kranth,  J.  R.  Lnmby' 
G.  D.  Matthews,  H.  Osgood,  E.  von  Schweiniti,  H.  B.  Smith,  .John  Stoughton,  £.  A.  Washl 
burn,  W.  R.  Williams.    See  VoL  I.  pp.  609,  811,  889,  911 ;  Vol.  III.  pp.  3,  738,  777.  799 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  call  for  a  new  edition  of  this  work  in  lees  than  a  year  after  its 
pablicatioQ  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  author,  and  fills  him  with 
gratitude  to  the  reading  public  and  the  many  reviewers,  known  and 
Qnknown,  who  have  so  kindly  and  favorably  noticed  it  in  American 
and  foreign  periodicals  and  in  private  letters.  One  of  the  foremost 
divines  of  Germany  (Dr.  Donier,  in  the  Jahrbucfier  fur  Deutsche 
Theologiej  1877,  p.  682)  expresses  a  surprise  that  the  idea  of  such  an 
oecnmenical  collection  of  Christian  Creeds  should  have  originated  in 
America,  where  the  Church  is  divided  into  so  many  rival  denomina- 
tions; but  he  adds  also  as  an  explanation  that  this  division  creates  a 
desire  for  unity  and  co-operation,  and  a  mutual  courtesy  and  kindness 
unknown  among  the  contending  parties  and  schools  under  the  same 
roof  of  state -churches,  where  outward  uniformity  is  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  inward  peace  and  harmony. 

The  changes  in  this  edition  are  very  few.  The  literature  in  the 
first  volume  is  brought  down  to  the  present  date,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  volume  a  fac-simile  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  added. 

P.  8. 

Niw  ToBK,  Apriij  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


This  edition  differs  from  the  second  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  first  volume  several  errors  have  been  corrected  (e.g.,  in  the 
statistical  table,  p.  818),  and  a  list  of  new  works  inserted  on  p.  xiv. 

2.  In  the  third  volume  a  translation  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
sion has  been  added,  pp.  831  sqq. 

P.  8. 

Nbw  York,  December,  1880. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Thb  call  for  a  fourth  edition  of  this  work  has  made  it  my  duty  to 
give  the  first  volume  onoe  more  a  thorough  revision  and  to  bring  the 
literature  down  to  the  latest  date.  In  this  I  have  been  aided  by  my 
young  friend,  the  Bev.  Samuel  M.  Jackson,  one  of  the  assistant  edi- 
tors of  my  ^^  Religious  Encyclopsedia."  The  additions  which  could 
not  be  conveniently  made  in  the  plates  have  been  printed  separately 
after  the  Table  of  Oontents,  pp.  xiv-zvii. 

The  second  and  third  volumes,  which  embrace  the  symbolical  doca« 
ments,  remain  unchanged,  except  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume 
the  new  Con^fregational  Creed  of  1883  has  been  added. 

Creeds  will  live  as  long  as  faith  survives,  with  the  duty  to  confess 
oar  faith  before  men.  By  and  by  we  shall  reach,  through  the  Creeds 
of  Christendom,  the  one  comprehensive,  harmonious  Creed  of  Christ 

• 

P.  8. 

Kbw  Yobk,  May,  1884. 


Thb  fifth  edition  was  a  reprint  of  the  fourth,  without  any  changes. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  LITERATURE. 

(For  tbe  Third  Bditioo,  1880.) 

Png^  S96h 
HsBSLDiasB:  DU  ThtoUtgU  Mdanehthon*s  in  ikrer  gemhieMiekm  BatviMwig  tmd  im  X%uammmkaH§ 
mtt  iMf  h$krif9»ekiehU  und  CuUurgetcMehU  dtr  JUiformaHon.    €K>tha,  1878. 

PageUB, 
O.  Putt  :  DU  ApologU  der  Avgualana,  geteM^Ulidk  erkUlrL    SrlaDgen,  18T3. 

Paget  854  and  910. 

Philip  ScHArv:  Ths  Barvumg  tf  the  H^ormsd  ConfettUntg,  in  the  Proeeedinge  qf  the  Ftr&t  Otn^rtU 
PretAyterian  CouneU  eonvened  at  Udinburgh,  ISTT,  pp.  88  sqq.  (alao  Mparately  printed,  New  Turk,  187T). 
W.  Kraft:  Attempt  at  a  Oonsennu  qf  the  Rearmed  Oof^eeeUme,  {bid.  pp.  49  •qq.-.^Oomp.  alio  the  Ap. 
peiidiz  to  the  Proeeedinge  <\f  the  Second  Oetteral  Preebyterian  CouneU,  held  in  Philadelphia,  1880,  which 
contains  mnch  material  concerning  ConfeBsions  and  Fornmlas  of  Suhacriptlon  in  the  Beformed  and 
Presbyterian  Churches. 

Ave890. 

A  Bohemian  translation  of  the  second  Helvetic  Confession,  by  Dr.  HimiiAMa  i.  Tabdt,  appeared  at 
Prague,  1867  {Kof^feeti  tffloetefed),  simoltaueously  with  BOhl's  Latin  ed.  in  commemoration  of  the  third 
centennial  of  the  Confession. 

Ai^467. 

Le  Catiehiame  yrancata  de  Caltin  pubW  en  1687,  rMmprimi  pour  la  premUre  foU  d'aprie  un  eaempXaire 
nouvMement  retrouvij  et  euivt  de  la  plue  aneienne  oonfemian  de  foi  de  l^Bgiiee  die  Oenivet  ame  deua  noUeea 
par  Albbkt  Rillikt  et  THtoraiLs  Duroua.  Gendve  (H.  Oettrg),  Paris  (Q.  Flschbacher),  1878.  The  nrigi- 
unl  copy  was  foond  in  the  Blblioth^ne  Natlonale  at  Paris  nnder  the  title  Intitruetion  et  soi|/tevfoi»  dm 
fog  dont  on  uee  en  VBgliee  de  Gsn^ee,  printed  in  Gothic  type,  without  tbe  author's  name.  It  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  version  pablished  in  the  Strasbnrg  edition  of  Calvin's  Works» 

Ai^eOIO. 

Another  copy  of  the  flrat  edition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  to  which  Dr.  vfin  Tardy  directed  my  attention  on  a  visit  in  1870.  It  Is  beaotifhlly  bound  with 
gilt  edges,  and  was  presented  by  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  to  the  Bmperor  Maximilian. 

i\i0s688. 

Bmilio  Comba  (Professor  in  the  Waldensian  Theological  (College  at  Florence) ;  fToUo  and  tkt  WaUen- 
eiane  before  the  R^ormatUm,  Translated  flrom  the  Italian  by  T.  EL  Comba  (brother  of  the  aathor). 
Mew  York,  1880. 

Ah^66S. 

Menuftre  and  Lettere  qf  Oeorge  Uavid  Cummine^  Kind  BUhnp  cf  the  Rtformed  Spfeeopal  ChureK  Edited 
hg  hie  Wife.  Mew  York,  1870.  Tbia  l>it»gnipby  gives  an  inside  view  of  the  can«es  which  led  to  his  se- 
cession and  tbe  fonndiug  of  the  Ref.  Epis.  Church. 

Page  9X0, 

Hi«BY  MAimrif  Dbztxb  :  The  CongregationaUem  ef  lAs  lost  2%rt«  Rwndrod  Fears,  om  swn  <n  iU  Ltienk- 
ture.  New  York  (Harper  St  Brothers),  1880.  The  Bibliographical  Appendix  coattlns  a  fwy  Yttaabla 
chronological  list  or7S80  books  and  pamphlets  on  Congregationalism. 

Pagetoid 

Bdwaid  Milub  (Episc) :  The  Hiatorg  and  DoeMnte  ef  Irvingim,  or  qf  th»  m-aalled  OatkoUt  flMi 
ApottoUe  Ckureh.    London,  1878|  S  vols. 


(For  the  Fourth  Edition,  1884.) 
H.  ▼.  Db  GoLTS :  Xw  Wdrdigung  dee  apet/UMeekm  G'lautensMbefkMfnisssa    Berlin,  1878  (04  pp.). 
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Buaftas  RsYiLurar:  Le  wnriU  d§  Met$  ^9fH§  Im  tmtm  mgltm  if  lit  diMriM  wBicNdiw  mn/m^^[um, 
Paris,  1881. 

Av«80b 

G.  D.  W.  Ohmaiimbt:  Bm%9  HUianf  ^  fkt  Atkmatkm  OnA  LoQdoD,  1810^  Sd  ed.  1880.  Tills  writer, 
on  the  rapposltSon  of  Um  doabtftil  gamlneiMiB  off  Um  aarUsit  oommontiury  on  the  Athsnsslsii  Creed  by 
▼enantlos  Fdrtonstns  (d.  sbont  600),  and  on  the  groond  of  fbor  tobeeqiieot  oommentaries  from  or  be- 
fore the  ninth  oentnry  more  or  leas  connected  with  the  Ibrmer,  assigns  to  the  Athanasisn  Creed  a  mocb 
earlier  date  than  Swalnson,  Lnmb7t  Stanley,  Ffoalkes,  and  othen.  He  calls  it,  however,  the  Creed  of 
St.  Angostfak  rather  than  that  of  St.  Athanasias,  and  Is  disposed  to  aacribe  it  to  St.  Vinoent  of  Lerin,  the 
antlior  of  the  **  OnnmoiUtoriiMi,'*  who  flonrished  daring  the  great  oondlisr  period  between  A.D.  480  and 
45a  The  same  Tiew  is  adTOcated  bj  a  writer  in  the  CJmnk  iiuarttrly  Hovirw,  London,  Jan.  1881^  ppb 
4TS-47& 

Awe  64. 

A.MmrrwtALt  Cfr.Imemr.    Strsssbnrg,  1668i 

P.  TBTumi  Ohpatriank$  dt.Ctomtonliiiqpis.   Paris,  18n. 

Avs96. 
B.  Jsnmn:  AmiMlBM,aBoelrlnalamfff<i<or<0alAM^^  LondoD,18Bl 


i\Vil80. 
Jbiu,]larqtie«ofBim:  The  Bofman  Bmiary  (tranfc).    Bdinb vgh  and  Limdoii«  1816^  I  folii 

Avs  101,  ttfidar  L 

GnnsnAii  BOhlb:  Dmr  AUkatkolieimnm,    Leiden,  1880  (86T  pp^). 

Bishop  J.  B.BBiinuiis:  Unprungt  Wetm  tmd  Zid  det  AltkatkctMtmmi    Heidelberg^  1881  (^  pp^). 


PageWL 

HavBTS.  Jacobs:  Ths Book  ^  C&HMrd.    Phflsdelphia,  188S-88, 8  vols.   The  first  TdiiBe  oontains  the 
■ymhoMcal  books  in  Rngllsh,  the  second  the  historical  introdoction. 

Pagttm, 
B^UtMKs  DkAfiffttmrgkdi§Coi\flB$tUm,nUtBinMtun^  Olkterakrtia  18181 

Page  Wt,  NoU  8. 
GosTAT  Kawbsav  t  JMoNii  ^^Hdoto  ton  JSUUbetL    Berlin,  1881. 

Baaat  GBarniorvn.:  Hitiwrfafc  BiiOintfer  imd  mint  Oattkk    Zikridia  181& 

Paoe4aL 
Ramam,  BotMao:  BtiMrt  de  la  9k  d§  Jmn  OcMn.    Par.  IffTT;  Genera,  1888;  Ijoii6i  ISOk   Foil  of 


i\V'48Q. 
UmmKfM,BjUMDiHUtary^fk4BiB$<^tk§Hiigumota<tf^r(mot,   New  Tork*  ISTO,  S  vols. 

i>kVi600. 

F.  BOoBMAni:  De  DordUeki  Synodt  sn  dt  godidimtitigtatm  In  ktt  btgin  dur  17s  amw.   Amsterdam, 

1881  sii. 

PtQ€  666i> 

GncDBLT:  QmtikUkH dm  Idhmitmikm  BrMtr.    Prague,  1888, S  vols. 

R  Raeas;  DtafruttJon  du  PntmUmUmM  en  B&kSme.    Paris,  186a 

CzBBwsraA :  OemkMtte  dm  etmgdlKhm  Kirche  <n  Bdhmen.    Bieleftld  n.  Leipsig^  1880. 

Zrm:  LtbentbmeknOntngen  dm  drei  VoHdtufm  du  J,  Huat,  1876L 

Lmklib:  Jchann  von  Widif,    Leipalg,  187B,  8  vols.    Bng.  trans,  by  Lorimer,  Loiidon.  187& 

WaATiSLAw :  John  Hn$,    London,  1888. 

Av>66a 
RAonr  CHBiSTOtran  DU  WMtnmr  und  ihn  BrOdm.    Hsmborg,  1878. 
Paaeaa:  BtUrdge  tm  CfmOtiehU  dm  WaidstUr  im  MiitdaUm.    MOnchen,  187& 
Goix:  Verkekr  dm  bNumitehmi  Brudm  nUt  den  WaUmitem.    Prag,  1877. 
M.C<m»Ai  StorladdlaRifomMinJtaUa.    Fkuence,  1881  sq. 
M^VoiMMmi  DieWcUdenminltaUen.    Gotha,1880.  . 
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PagefSi. 
HbimaMh  Daltoh  :  Johannei  a  La§oo.    Gotha,  1881. 

PageWL 
j€nrnai<ifth$  Pne$eding$  ^  Oen,  CounetUt  IVmrUi  to  Tenth  <188S). 

Cbaii.118  a  BxtGM :  Doeismmtary  Hittory  fnf  ihA  ITetfmfiuter  AmaMy^  in  the  "  Presbyterian  Review.* 
New  York,  1880,  ppi  1S7-164. 
Albs.  F.  MnoHau. :  Thi  Wtiibm/kniilUir  AntmJbUy;  iU  Hittory  ctnd  Standardt.    London,  1888^  619  pages. 

Page  TIB, 

If  OT&— There  la  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Bownd's  aabbathum  in  the  Union  Theological  SemS* 
nary  Library,  New  York  City    The  first  edition  was  Issued  in  160& 

Pag§BlZ. 
RoBBBT  Bbaxd:  BiograpMeal  SkeUihf  €f  soms  €f  tht  Sarly  Minitter$  9f  As  CbmAarlofMl  AwsbyCertas 
ChwrtK    NashTille,  1887,  fi  vols. 

Pitgn  81S,  818. 

The  Standards  of  the  Cnmberland  Presbyterian  Chorch,  prior  to  1888,  consisted  of  a  rerlsion  of  the 
original  Westminster  Standards,  as  already  stated  on  p.  81B.  Hot  as  the  work  was  by  no  means  thor- 
ough, the  Church  felt  the  need  of  a  reTision  which  should  present  "in  a  simple,  consistent,  logical,  and 
brief  form  the  real  belief  of  the  denomination  upon  the  several  points  of  theology."  Action  was  taken 
to  secure  this  end  by  the  Assembly  of  1881 ;  the  revised  Standards  made  by  the  committees  then  ap- 
pointed were  approved  by  100  Presbyteries  out  of  116,  and  fonnally  declared  to  be  the  Standards  of  the 
denomination  by  the  Assembly  of  1888.  The  changes  made  are  so  numerous,  and  so  much  has  been 
omitted,  that  the  revised  Confession  is  practically  a  new  book.  The  doctrine  of  universal  fore-ordina- 
tion, and  "  its  logical  cognates,  unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  limited  atonement,  and  a  corre- 
sponding limitation  of  Divine  influence,'*  have  been  eliminated.  Some  of  the  radical  changes  are  the 
substitution  of  the  expressions,  **  Divine  influence  "  for  **  effectual  calling ;"  "  preservation  of  believers  " 
for  "perseverance  of  the  saints;**  and  the  substitution  in  the  Catechism  of  a  definition  of  "growth  In 
grace  **  fbr  that  of  '^  sapctiflcation." 

(8)  Hbnbt  Mabttn  Dbztbb:  A  Handbook  of  CvagngaiiimaiUMi.    Boston,  18801 

Ai^889. 

TOB  COMOBBeATIONAL  CbBBD  OF  1888. 
(Comp.  Vol.  m.  910  aqq.) 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  United  States,  which  met  at  St  Loois  In 
1880,  assigned  to  a  committee  of  seven  the  duty  to  select  and  appoint  "twenty-five  men  of  piety  and 
ability,  well  versed  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  representing  the  various  shades  of  thought  among  ns, 
who  may  be  willing  to  confer  and  act  together  as  a  commission  to  prepare,  in  the  form  of  a  creed  or 
catechism,  or  both,  a  simple,  ciear,  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  truths  of  the  glorious  Goepel  of 
the  blessed  God  for  the  Instruction  and  edification  of  our  churches.** 

This  commission  assembled  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  and  organised  itself  by  the 
choice  of  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.  (President  of  Amherst  College),  as  President,  and  James  T.  Hyde,  D.D. 
(Professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary),  as  SecreUry.  Other  meetings  were  subsequently  held 
in  the  dty  of  New  York.  At  the  last  meeting,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1888,  the  Statement  of  Doctrine 
and  Confession  of  Faith,  given  in  full  upon  p.  910  sqq.  of  Vol.  in.  of  this  work,  wers  adopted,  and  signed 
by  twenty-two  members  of  the  commission,  and,  according  to  the  instruction  of  the  Council,  communi- 
cated "to  the  churches  and  to  the  world  through  the  public  press,'*  with  only  such  "authority  as  the 
character  of  the  commiislon  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  exposition  of  the  truth  may  command.** 
The  names  of  the  signers  are  as  follows :  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  Charles  M.  Mead,  D.D.,  Henry  M.  Dex- 
ter, D.D.,  Alexander  McKenzle,  D.D.,  James  Gibson  Johnson,  D.D.,  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  George  L. 
Walker,  D.D.,  George  T.  Lndd,  D.D.,  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  D.D.,  David  B.  Coe,  D.D.,  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D., 
Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Augustos  F.  Beard,  D.D.,  William  W.  Patton,  D.D.,  James  H.  Falrchild,  D.D.,  Israel 
W.  Andrews,  D.D.,  Zachary  Eddy,  D.D.,  James  T.  Hyde,  D.D.,  Aldeu  B.  Bobbins,  P.D.,  Constans  L. 
Goodell,  D.D.,  Richard  Cordley,  D.D.,  George  Mooar,  D.D. 

/\i0«  840,  fintfer  L 
R  Bqli:  tiMcker  WUdertduftr,    Zurich,  187a 

L.  Kbllbb:  OuohichU  der  Wiederidufgr  «.  ikreo  Reicha  sti  M&ntter,  Nebiit  ungedruckten  Urtmtduk, 
Leipxig,  1880. 
H.  S.  BuBBAOB :  A  Hittory  qf  tk$  Anabaptiiti  in  Switurkmd,    Philadelphia,  1881. 
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PageSBB. 
D.fi.MoiraooinBT:  Oentrai  Baptist  History.    OwensTiHe,  Ind.,  188B. 


Page  869,  under  n. 

NathahKitb:  Biographieai  Sketches  <^  Friendt.    Philadelphia,  1871. 
CuAEUB  Staxs  :  Friends  in  ths  Vlth  Century.    Philadelphia,  187S. 
Fkasosb  Aumm  BuiMa :  Annals  q^  ths  Bwly  Friends.    London,  1877. 
B.  P.  Haixowbu.:  Ths  QuoJptr  InoatUm  ^Massachusetts.    Boston,  1888. 

PageBfn. 
A.  C.  Tkiomoii :  Morasian  Missions.    New  York,  188& 

PagseSitUndsrUI, 

If  ATnnw  SufPBOii :  Cyelopesdia  ef  Methodism,  Philadelphia,  187a 
Gioaas  R.  0)kmibh  :  Cyetopcedia  ef  Methodism  in  Canada.    Toronto,  188L 
Oaoaas  J.  SrarKNauM :  Memorials  ef  ths  Wesley  Famiiy,    London,  1876i. 
P.  B.  QoxBZB :  Idoes  qf  Eminent  Methodist  Freaehers.    New  York,  1881. 

UndsrlV. 

Bepsrts  qf  the  General  Methodist  Co^ferenes  hOd  in  London  in  September,  1881. 

P.D.GoBsia:  History  €f  the  Methodist  Mpiseopal  Chureh  in  ths  United  States  and  Canada.    NewYoric, 
1681.    Uses  <^f  Bminent  Methodic  Preachers.    New  York,  1881. 
W.  H.  Damibi.  :  Short  History  qf  the  PeopU  eaXLtd  MethodisU.    London,  1889. 
J.  P.  Loqkwood:  Ths  Western  PUmsers  (Boardman  and  Pilmar).    London,  188L 

Pg^t  888,  under  V. 
HnsT  J.  MosaAH :  BMIothsea  Oanadenss.    Ottawa,  1887. 

PageWi. 

W.  KowuLims :  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  (in  Bnglieh).    Rome,  N.  Y.,  1861 
&  D.  TkiOMAB:  Ths  History  qf  ths  Wdsh  in  America  (In  Welah).    UUca,  N.  Y.,  1878, 
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FIRST  CHAPTER. 

OF   CREEDS   IN   GENERAL. 

General  Literature, 

Wii.DuKLOPfFrofl  of  ChnrchHi8t.atEdinbargh,d.l720):  AeeourUqf  all  the  Ends  and  Utes  qf  Creeda  and 
0ol^fe9tion»  qf  Faith,  a  D^enae  cf  their  Justiee^  ReatonablenesSt  and  Necessity  as  a  PrMie  Standard  qfOrthfh 
toy,  Sd  ed.  Lond.  17S4.  Prefaoe  to  [Dnnlop's]  CcUeetUm  af  Cor^fesaUms  in  the  Church  qf  SooUandf  Bdinb. 
1719  sq.  Vol.  I.  pp.  v.-cxIt. 

J.  Cabpab  KdoaMs:  BibliothBca  theologia  aymboliecB  et  eatecheticce;  itemque  {ttutpioct,  Wolfenb.  and 
Jena,  1751-49,  8  parte,  8vo. 

Cbahlbb  BnTi.SK  (R.C.,  d.  1832) :  An  Historieal  and  Literary  Account  of  the  Formularies,  Confessions 
4f  P^ritk,  or  Symbolie  Books  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  prineipeU  Protestant  Churches.  By  the 
AfUhor  of  the  Ho/roe  Bibliece,  London,  1816  (pp.  800). 

Chaklv  Akthoht  SwAiiraoN  (Prot  at  Cambridge  and  Canon  of  Chichester):  The  Creeds  qfthe  Church 
tn  their  BdaHona  to  the  Word  qf  God  and  to  the  Consdenee  of  the  Individual  Christian  (Halsean  Lectures 
for  18S7),  Cambridge,  1868. 

FiAjvou  CHAPONNiftaa  (University  of  Geneva) :  La  Question  des  Confessions  de  Foi  au  sein  du  iVvess- 
tantieme  emUemporain,  Geneve,  1867.    (Ft.  L  Examen  des  Faits.    Ft  II.  Dlscnssion  des  Frincipes.) 

Xaki.  Lbohleb  :  Die  Confessionen  in  ihrem  Verhdltniss  tu  Chrigtus,  Heilbronn,  1877. 

The  introdactions  to  the  works  on  Symbolics  by  Maebbinxke,  Wxnxe,  MOulkb,  KOllnxx,  Goxxxokx, 
Matthbb,  Horn  Amr,  Okulxx,  contain  some  acconnt  of  symbols,  as  also  the  Prolegomena  to  the  CoUeeiions 
<tftke  Symbols  of  the  varioos  Chnrches  by  Waloh,  MOllxr,  Nikxbteb,  Kimhxl,  eta,  which  will  be  noticed 
in  their  respectiTe  places  below. 

§  1.  Name  and  Definition. 

A  Creed,'  or  Rule  of  Faith,^  or  Symbol,^  is  a  confession  of  faith  for 
public  use,  or  a  form  of  words  setting  forth  with  authority  certain  arti- 

'  From  the  beginning  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  {Credo^  I  believe),  to  which  the  term  is  applied 
more  particolarly. 

'  Kovwy  rffs  irUrrtiitc  or  rrjg  iXti^iiag,  regula  Jidet,  regula  veritatis.  These  are  the  oldest 
tennA  nsed  by  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  Irenaeus,  Tertallian,  etc. 

*lvi^\ov,symbolum  (from  (n;fij3aXX£iv,to  throw  together, to  compare), means  a  mark,  badge, 
watchword,  test.  It  was  first  used  in  a  theological  sense  by  Cyprian,  A.D.  250  (Ep.  76,  aL 
^1  ad  Magnum,  where  it  is  said  of  the  schismatic  Novatianus,  '  eodem  stmbolo,  quo  et  not, 
baptizare),  and  then  very  generally  since  the  fourth  century.  It  was  chiefly  applied  to  the 
Apostles*  Creed  as  the  baptismal  confession  by  which  Christians  could  be  known  and  distin- 
guished from  Jews,  heathen,  and  heretics,  in  the  sense  of  a  military  signal  or  watchword  (tes- 
t«ra  mUtaris) ;  the  Christians  being  regarded  as  soldiers  of  (I!hrist  fighting  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.  Ambrose  (d.  397)  calls  it  *  cordis  signaculum  et  nostrce  militia  scuramentum,^ 
Bofimis,  in  his  Ezpositio  in  Symb.  Apost.,  uses  the  word  likewise  in  the  military  sense,  but 
gives  it  also  the  meaning  collatio,  eontributio  (confounding  ovfifioKov  with  wfifioXri),  with 
reference  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  creed  from  contributions  of  the  twelve  apostles 
Vfsod  phires  in  unum  conftrunt;  id  enim /ecerunt  apostoli,^  etc,).  Others  take  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  a  compact,  or  agreement  (so  Suicer,  TTies,  eccl,  II.  1084 :  ^Dicere  possumus^  $ym- 
Mxm  wm  a  militariy  sed  a  contrcuituum  tessera  nomen  id  accepisse  ;  est  enim  tessera  pacti, 
quod  in  baptismo  inimus  cum  Deo*),  Still  others  derive  it  (with  King,  History  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  p.  8)  from  the  signs  of  recognition  among  the  heathen  in  their  mysteries.    Luther  and 
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dfiB  of  belief,  which  are  regarded  by  the  framers  as  neoefisary  for  ealva- 
tioD,  or  at  least  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  Church. 

A  creed  may  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Christian  doctrine  and  prac- 
tioe,  or  contain  only  such  points  as  are  deemed  fundamental  and  saffi- 
eienty  or  as  have  been  disputed.  It  may  be  declarative,  or  interrogative 
in  form.  It  may  be  brief  and  popular  (as  the  Apostles'  and  the  Nicene 
&eedB),  for  general  use  in  catechetical  instruction  and  at  baptism ;  or 
more  elaborate  and  theological,  for  ministers  and  teachers,  as  a  standard 
of  public  doctrine  (the  symbolical  books  of  the  Beformation  period). 
In  the  latter  case  a  confession  of  faith  is  always  the  result  of  dogmatic 
controversy,  and  more  or  less  directly  or  indirectly  polemical  against 
opposing  error.  Each  symbol  bears  the  impress  of  its  age,  and  the  his- 
torical situation  out  of  which  it  arose. 

There  is  a  development  in  the  history  of  symbols.  They  assume  a 
more  definite  shape  with  the  progress  of  biblical  and  theological  knowl- 
edge. They  are  mile-stones  and  finger-boards  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  They  embody  the  faith  of  generations,  and  the  most 
valuable  results  of  religious  controversies.  They  still  shape  and  regu- 
late the  theological  thinking  and  public  teaching  of  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  They  keep  alive  sectarian  strifes  and  antagonisms,  but 
they  reveal  also  the  underlying  agreement,  and  foreshadow  the  possi- 
bility of  future  harmony. 

§  2.  Obigin  of  Cbeeds. 
Faith,  like  all  strong  conviction,  has  a  desire  to  utter  itself  before 
others — '  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;'  '  I 
believe,  therefore  I  confess'  {Credo ^  ergo  conJUeor).  There  is  also  an 
express  duty,  when  we  are  received  into  the  membership  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  on  every  proper  occasion,  to  profess  the  faith  within 
us,  to  make  ourselves  known  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  to  lead  others 
to  him  by  the  influence  of  our  testimony.^ 

Melancthon  first  applied  it  to  Protestant  creeds.  A  distinction  is  made  sometimee  between 
Symbol  and  Symbolical  Bookj  as  also  between  symbola  publico  and  symboia  priv€Ua, '  The 
term  theologia  tymbolica  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  term  libri  symbolici. 

'  Comp.  Matt.  x.  82, 88 :  *  Every  one  who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  wiU  I  also  con- 
fess before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will 
I  also  deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven/  Rom.  x.  9, 10 :  '  If  thou  shalt  con/est  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus  [Jesus  as  Lord],  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God  hath 
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This  ifi  the  origin  of  Christian  symbolfi  or  creede.  They  never  pre- 
cede faith,  bat  presuppose  it  They  emanate  from  the  inner  life  of  the 
Church,  independently  of  external  occasion.  There  would  have  been 
creeds  even  if  there  had  been  no  doctrinal  controversies.^  In  a  certain 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Christian  Church  has  never  been  without 
a  creed  {Eodesia  sine  aymbolia  nvUa).  The  baptismal  formula  and 
the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  creeds ;  these  and  the 
confession  of  Peter  antedate  even  the  birth  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  The  Church  is,  indeed,  not  founded  on  symbols, 
but  on  Christ ;  not  on  any  words  of  man,  but  on  the  word  of  God ;  yet 
it  is  founded  on  Christ  as  confessed  by  men,  and  a  creed  is  man's  an- 
swer to  Christ's  question,  man's  acceptance  and  interpretation  of  God's 
word.  Hence  it  is  after  the  memorable  confession  of  Peter  that  Christ 
said, 'Thou  art  Bock,  and  upon  this  rock  I  shall  build  my  Church,'  as 
if  to  say,  ^  Thou  art  the  Confessor  of  Christ,  and  on  this  Confession,  as 
an  immovable  rock,  I  shall  build  my  Church.'  Where  there  is  faith, 
there  is  also  profession  of  faith.  As  ^  faith  without  works  is  dead,'  so 
it  may  be  said  also  that  faith  without  confession  is  dead. 

But  this  confession  need  not  always  be  written,  much  less  reduced 
to  a  logical  formula.  If  a  man  can  say  from  his  heart,  ^  I  believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  it  is  sufficient  for  his  salvation  (Acts  xvi.  31). 
The  word  of  God,  apprehended  by  a  living  faith,  which  founded  the 
Christian  Church,  was  at  first  orally  preached  and  transmitted  by  the 
apostles,  then  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  as  a  pure 
and  unerring  record  for  all  time  to  come.  So  the  confession  of  faith, 
or  the  creed,  was  orally  taught  and  transmitted  to  the  catechumens, 
and  professed  by  them  at  baptism,  long  before  it  was  committed  to 
writing.  As  long  as  the  Disciplina  arccmi  prevailed,  the  summary 
of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  called  ^  the  rule  of  faith,'  was  kept  confi- 
dential among  Christians,  and  withheld  even  from  the  catechumens 
tin  the  last  stage  of  instruction ;  and  hence  we  have  only  fragmentary 

niied  him  from  the  dead,  thoa  shalt  be  saved.    For  with  the  heart  man  beliereth  unto  [so 
tt  to  obtain]  righteonaness ;  and  with  the  month  confession  is  made  nnto  salvation.* 

'  Sonisch,  Das  apostolische  Glaubsnsbekenntniss  (Berlin,  1872,  p.  7) :  ^Bekenntmssej  an 
^hen  aieh  das  geisHge  Leben  ganzer  Volker  auferbautj  welchs  langen  Jahrhunderten  die 
^^(ai  Ziele  vmd  bestimmenden  Krdfte  ihres  Handelns  vorzeichnen,  sind  nicht  Noth-  und 
flietweriee  des  AvgenbUeks  ...  at  sind  Thaten  des  LebenSf  Pulsschldge  der  sich  ulbst  he- 
*t^9tsd€n  Kiteht: 
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acconntB  of  it  in  the  writingB  of  the  ante-Nicene  &ther8.  When  con- 
trovereies  arose  concerning  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  give  formal  expression  of  their  trae  sense,  to  regulate 
the  public  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  to  guard  it  against  error.  In 
this  way  the  creeds  were  gradually  enlarged  and  multiplied,  even  to  the 
improper  extent  of  theological  treatises  and  systems  of  divinity. 

The  first  Christian  confession  or  creed  is  that  of  Peter,  when  Christ 
asked  the  apostles,  ^  Who  say  ye  that  I  am  V  and  Peter,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  rest,  exclaimed,  as  by  divine  inspiration,  ^  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Matt.  xvi.  16).'  This  became  naturally  the 
substance  of  the  baptismal  confession,  since  Christ  is  the  chief  object  of 
the  Christian  faitL  Philip  required  the  eunuch  simply  to  profess  tlie 
belief  that  *  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.'  In  conformity  with  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  however,  it  soon  took  a  Trinitarian  shape,  probably  in 
some  such  simple  form  as  '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit'  Gradually  it  was  expanded,  by  tlie  addition  of  other 
articles,  into  the  various  rules  of  faith,  of  which  the  Soman  form  under 
the  title '  the  Apostles'  Creed'  became  the  prevailing  one,  after  the  fourth 
century,  in  the  West,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  East.  The  Protest- 
ant Church,  as  a  separate  organization,  dates  from  1517,  but  it  was  not 
till  1530  that  its  faith  was  properly  f ormularized  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession. 

A  symbol  may  proceed  from  the  general  life  of  the  Church  in  a  par- 
ticular age  without  any  individual  authorship  (as  the  Apostles'  Creed) ; 
or  from  an  (Ecumenical  Council  (the  Nicene  Creed ;  the  Creed  of  Chal- 
cedon) ;  or  from  the  Synod  of  a  particular  Church  (the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  the  Articles  of  Dort ;  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  Catechisms) ;  or  from  a  number  of  divines  commissioned  for  such 
work  by  ecclesiastical  authority  (the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  the  Form  of  Concord) ;  or  from 
one  individual,  who  acts  in  this  case  as  the  organ  of  his  church  or  sect 
(the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Apology,  composed  by  Melancthon ;  the 
Articles  of  Smalkald,  and  the  Catechisms  of  Luther;  the  second  Hel- 

*  The  similar  confessioD,  John  vi.  69,  is  of  a  previous  date.  It  reads,  according  to  the 
early  aathorities, '  Thoa  art  the  Holy  One  of  God'  (<rd  f7  6  uytoc  ^lov),  A  designation  of  the 
Messiah.  This  text  coincides  with  the  testimony  of  the  demoniacs,  Marc  I.  26,  who^  with 
ghostlike  intuition,  perceived  the  supernatural  character  of  Jesus. 
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vetic  Confeefiion  by  Bullinger).  What  gives  them  symboKcal  or  au- 
thoritative character  is  the  formal  sanction  or  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
chnroh  or  sect  which  they  represent.  In  Congregational  and  Baptist 
churches  the  custom  prevails  for  each  local  church  to  have  its  own  con- 
fession of  faith  or  *  covenant,'  generally  composed  by  the  pastor,  and 
derived  from  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  some  other  authoritative 
symbol,  or  drawn  up  independently. 

§  3.«AUTH0RITT  OF  CrEEDS.^ 

1.  In  the  Protestant  system,  the  authority  of  symbols,  as  of  all  hu- 
man compositions,  is  relative  and  limited.  It  is  not  co-ordinate  with, 
bat  always  subordinate  to,  the  Bible,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  The  value  of  creeds  depends  upon  the 
measure  of  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures.  In  the  best  case  a 
human  creed  is  only  an  approximate  and  relatively  correct  exposition 
of  revealed  truth,  and  may  be  improved  by  the  progressive  knowledge 
of  the  Church,  while  the  Bible  remains  perfect  and  infallible.  The 
Bible  is  of  God ;  the  Confession  is  man's  answer  to  God's  word.*  The 
Bible  is  the  norma  normans ;  the  Confession  the  norma  normata. 
The  Bible  is  the  rule  oi  faith  {regulafid€t)\  the  Confession  the  nile 
of  doctrine  {regiUa  doctHnm).  The  Bible  has,  therefore,  a  divine  and 
abeolnte,  the  Confession  only  an  ecclesiastical  and  relative  authority. 
The  Bible  regulates  the  general  religious  belief  and  practice  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy ;  the  symbols  regulate  the  public  teaching  of 
the  officers  of  the  Church,  as  Constitutions  and  Canons  regulate  the 
government,  Liturgies  and  Hymn-books  the  worship,  of  the  Church. 

Any  higher  view  of  the  authority  of  symbols  is  unprotestant  and  es- 
Bentially  Bomanizing.  Symbololatry  is  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  tyranny  of  a  printed  book  for  that  of  a  living  pope.    It  is 

*  On  tbe  anthoritj  and  use  of  Symbols  there  are  a  number  of  Latin  and  German  treatises 
by  C.  U.  Hahn  (1833),  Hoefling  (1835),  Sartorius  (1846),  Harless  (1846),  A.  Hahn  (1847), 
KoUner  (1847KGenzken  (I851),Bret8chneider  (1830),  Johannsen  (1833),  and  others,  aU  with 
special  reference  to  the  Lutheran  State  Churches  in  Germany.  See  the  literature  in  MiiUer, 
^  pfmb,  BOcher  der  evang.  lutk.  Kirche,  p.  xv.,  and  older  works  in  Winer's  Handbuch  der 
tkeol.LUertttuTf  3d  ed.VoLLp.8S4.  Comp.  also  Dnnlop  and  Chaponni^re  (Part  IE.),  cited  In  §  1. 

'  For  this  reason  a  creed  ought  to  use  language  different  from  that  of  the  Bible.  A  string 
of  Scripture  passages  would  be  no  creed  at  all,  as  little  as  it  would  be  a  prayer  or  a  hymn. 
A  creed  b,  as  it  were,  a  doctrinal  poem  written  under  the  inspiration  of  divine  truth.  This 
Baj  be  said  at  least  of  the  oecumenical  creeds. 
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apt  to  produce  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  rejection  of  all  creeds,  and  to 
promote  rationalism  and  infidelity. 

2.  The  Greek  Chui'ch,  and  still  more  the  Eoman  Church,  regarding 
the  Bible  and  tradition  as  two  co-ordinate  sources  of  truth  and  rules  of 
faith,  claim  absolute  and  infallible  authority  for  their  confessions  of 
faith.^ 

The  Greek  Church  confines  the  claim  of  in&llibility  to  the  seven 
oecumenical  Councils,  from  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea,  325,  to  the  sec- 
ond of  Nicaea,  787.  . 

The  Eoman  Church  extends  the  same  claim  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  all  the  subsequent  official  Papal  decisions  on  questions  of  faith 
down  to  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854,  and  the  dog- 
ma of  Papal  Infallibility  proclaimed  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870. 
Since  that  time  the  Pope  is  regarded  by  orthodox  Bomanists  as  the  or- 
gan of  infallibility,  and  all  his  official  decisions  on  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  must  be  accepted  as  final,  without  needing  the  sanction  of  an 
oecumenical  council. 

It  is  clear  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  Eoman  Church,  or  both,  must 
be  wrong  in  this  claim  of  infallibility,  since  they  contradict  each  other 
on  some  important  points,  especially  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  in 
the  Eoman  Church  is  an  articultcs  stantia  et  cadentis  ecdesicBy  and  is 
expressly  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Pius  Y.  and  the  Vatican  Decrees. 

§  4.  Value  and  Use  of  Ckeeds. 

Confessions,  in  due  subordination  to  the  Bible,  are  of  great  value  and 
use.  They  are  summaries  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  aids  to  its 
sound  understanding,  bonds  of  union  among  their  professors,  public 
standards  and  guards  against  false  doctrine  and  practice.  In  the  form 
of  Catechisms  they  are  of  especial  use  in  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  facilitate  a  solid  and  substantial  religious  education,  in  distinction 
from  spasmodic  and  superficial  excitement.  The  first  object  of  creeds 
was  to  distinguish  the  Church  from  the  world,  from  Jews  and  heathen, 
afterwards  orthodoxy  from  heresy,  and  finally  denomination  from  de- 
nomination. In  all  these  respects  they  are  still  valuable  and  indispen- 
sable in  the  present  order  of  things.    Every  well-regulated  society,  sec- 

*  Tertullian  already  speaks  of  the  regulajidei  immobitis  et  irre/ormabilis  (De  virg,  vel.  c.  1); 
bat  h^  applied  it  only  to  the  simple  fonn  which  is  substantially  retained  in  the  Apostles*  Croed- 
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iilar  or  religioos,  needs  an  organization  and  constitution,  and  can  not 
prosper  without  discipline.  Catechisms,  liturgies,  hymn-books  are  creeds 
also  as  far  as  they  embody  doctrine. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  degree  of  the  binding 
force  of  creeds,  and  the  quia  or  quatenvs  in  the  form  of  subscription. 
The  whole  authority  and  use  of  symbolical  books  has  been  opposed  and 
denied,  especially  by  Socinians,  Quakers,  Unitarians,  and  nationalists. 
It  is  objected  that  they  obstruct  the  free  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
the  progress  of  theology ;  that  they  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
Bcience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment ;  that  they  engender  hypoc- 
risy, intolerance,  and  bigotry ;  that  they  produce  division  and  distrac- 
tion ;  that  they  perpetuate  religious  animosity  and  the  curse  of  secta- 
rianism ;  that,  by  the  law  of  reaction,  they  produce  dogmatic  indifiFer- 
entism,  skepticism,  and  infidelity ;  that  the  symbololatry  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic  State  Churches  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  responsible 
for  the  apostasy  of  the  eighteenth.^  The  objections  have  some  force  in 
those  State  Churches  which  allow  no  liberty  for  dissenting  organiza- 
tions, or  when  the  creeds  are  virtually  put  above  the  Scriptures  instead 
of  being  subordinated  to  them.  But  the  creeds,  as  such,  are  no  more 
responsible  for  abuses  than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  of  which  they 
profess  to  be  merely  a  summary  or  an  exposition.  Experience  teaches 
that  those  sects  which  reject  all  creeds  are  as  much  under  the  authority 
of  a  traditional  system  or  of  certain  favorite  writers,  and  as  much  ex- 
posed to  controversy,  division,  and  change,  as  churches  with  formal 
creeds.  Neither  creed  nor  no-creed  can  be  an  absolute  protection  of 
the  parity  of  faith  and  practice.  The  best  churches  have  declined  or 
degenerated ;  and  corrupt  churches  may  be  revived  and  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  the  Word  of  God,  which  abides  forever. 

§  5.  Classification  of  Creeds. 

The  Creeds  of  Christendom  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  Church,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Evangelical,  and  their  common  parent.  A  progressive  growth  of 
theology  in  different  directions  can  be  traced  in  them. 

1.  The  (EcuMSNioAL  Symbols  of  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church.    They 

'  Tbete  objections  are  Doticed  and  answered  at  length  by  Danlop,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Collectioa  of  Scotch  Confessions,  and  in  the  more  recent  workf  quoted  on  p.  7. 
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contain  chiefly  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  God  and  of  Christ,  or  the  fan- 
damental  dogmas  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  They  are 
the  common  property  of  all  chm^hes,  and  the  common  stock  from 
which  the  later  symbolical  books  have  grown. 

2.  The  Symbols  of  the  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  in  which  the 
Greek  faith  is  set  forth  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
and  the  evangelical  Protestant  Churches.  They  were  called  forth  by 
the  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  Komanize  the  Greek  Church,  and 
by  the  opposite  efforts  of  the  crypto-Calvinistic  Patriarch  Cyrillus  Lu- 
caris  to  evangelize  the  same.  They  differ  from  the  Soman  Creeds 
mainly  in  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
more  important  doctrine  of  the  Papacy;  but  in  the  controversies  on  tlie 
rule  of  faith,  justification  by  faith,  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  the 
worship  of  saints  and  relics,  the  hierarchy  and  the  monastic  system, 
they  are  much  more  in  harmony  with  Komanism  than  with  Protest- 
antism. 

3.  The  Symbols  of  the  Soman  Church,  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (1563  to  1870).  They  sanction  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  Somanism,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Seformers,  and 
condemn  the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  especially 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  fidth  and 
practice,  and  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  last  dogma,  proclaimed 
by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  completes  the  system  by  making  the 
official  infallibility  of  the  Pope  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  (which 
it  never  was  before). 

4.  The  Symbols  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches.  Most 
of  them  date  from  the  period  of  the  Seforraation  (some  from  the  sev- 
enteenth century),  and  thus  precede,  in  part,  the  specifically  Greek  and 
Latin  confessions.  They  agree  with  the  primitive  Catholic  Symbols,  but 
they  ingraft  upon  them  the  Augustinian  theory  of  sin  and  grace,  and 
several  doctrines  in  anthropology  and  soteriology  {e.  y.,  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  and  justification),  which  had  not  been  previously  settled  by 
the  Church  in  a  conclusive  way.  They  represent  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  Christian  theology  among  the  Teutonic  nations,  a  pro- 
founder  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (especially  the  Pauline 
Epistles),  and  of  the  personal  application  of  Chiist's  mediatorial  worK. 

The  Protestant  Symbols,  again,  are  either  Lutheran  or  Sbfx)bmed 
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The  former  were  all  made  in  Germany  from  A.D.  1630  to  1577 ;  the 
latter  arose  in  different  countries — Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Hol- 
land, Hungary,  Poland,  England,  Scotland,  wherever  the  influence  of 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  extended.  The  Lutheran  and  Beformed  confes- 
rioDs  agree  almost  entirely  in  their  theology,  christology,  anthropology, 
soteriology,  and  eschatology,  but  they  difPer  in  the  doctrines  of  divine 
decrees  and  of  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  especially 
the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  later  evangelical  denominations,  as  the  Congregational ists.  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  Arminians,  Methodists,  Moravians,  acknowledge  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  but  differ  from  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism  in  a  number  of  articles  touching  anthropology,  the 
Church,  and  the  sacraments,  and  especially  on  Church  polity  and  dis- 
cipline. Their  creeds  are  modifications  and  abridgments  rather  than 
enlargements  of  the  old  Protestant  symbols. 

The  heretical  sects  connected  with  Protestantism  mostly  reject  sym- 
bolical books  altogether,  as  a  yoke  of  human  authority  and  a  new  kind 
of  popery.  Some  of  them  set  aside  even  the  Scriptures,  and  make  their 
own  reason  or  the  spirit  of  the  age  the  supreme  judge  and  guide  in 
matters  of  faith ;  but  such  loose  undenominational  denominations  have 
generally  no  cohesive  power,  and  seldom  outlast  their  founders. 

The  denominational  creed-making  period  closed  with  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  except  in  the  Boman  Church,  which  has  quite 
recently  added  two  dogmas  to  her  creed,  viz.,  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary  (1854),  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  (1870). 

If  we  are  to  look  for  any  new  creed,  it  will  be,  we  trust,  a  creed,  not 
uf  disunion  and  discord,  but  of  union  and  concord  among  the  different 
branches  of  Christ's  kingdooL 
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SECOND  CHAPTER 

THE   (ECUMENICAL  CREEDS. 

JMgraiwrt  <m  the  three  (Beumenieal  Creed*, 

GiBH.JoAir.Voe8  (Dutch  Reformed,  b.  near  Heidelberg  1077,  d.  at  AmBterdam  1649):  De  Mbut  Sffm' 
boUit  ApoetolioOt  Athanaaiano,  et  ConetatUinopolUafw,  Three  diflsertations.  Amst.  164S  (and  In  VoL VL 
of  his  OperUt  AmAt.  1701).  Voes  was  the  first  to  dispute  and  disprove  the  apostolic  aathorship  of  the 
Apostles*,  and  the  Athanaslan  aathorship  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Jambs  Usshbb  (Lat  Ussbbius,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  d.  166S) :  De  Bomanm  eeeU&U»  Sffm* 
bolo  Apoetolieo  vetere^  aUiaqw/idei/ormvUs,  turn  ab  Oe^dmUalibw  turn  ab  Orientalibue  in  prima  eateeksil 
et  baptiemo  proponi  solitis,  Lond.  1647  (also  Oeneva,  172S,  pp.  17  fol.,  and  whole  works  in  16  vols.,  Dublin, 
1847,  VoL  vn.  pp.  897  sq.    I  have  used  the  Geneva  ed.). 

Jos.  BufOBAM  (Rector  of  Havant,  near  Portsmoath,  d.  1728) :  Originee  Eeeleeitutici ;  or  ths  AntiquitiB* 
qf  the  Chrietian  Church  (first  pnbl  1710-92  in  10  vols.,  and  often  since  in  Engl,  and  in  the  Latin  transL 
of  Qrischovius),  Book  X.  ch.  4. 

C.  G.  F.  Waloh  (a  Lntheran,  d.  at  Gdttingen  in  1784) :  Bibliotheea  Symboliea  veftM,  Lemgo,  177a  (A 
more  complete  collection  than  the  preceding  ones,  bat  defective  in  the  texts.) 

E.  KOllnxb:  SymboUk  oiler  ehrintlichen  Cof\fe»eionen,  Hambnrg,  1887  Bqq.,VoL  I.  pp.  1-99. 

Ado.  Hahn:  Bibliothek  der  Symbole  und  Olaubeneregeln  der  ApoetoHeeh-katholiaehen  Kirehe^  Brealao, 

1849.    A  new  and  revised  ed.  by  Lunwio  Haum,  Breslan,  1877  (pp.  800). 
W.  Habtbt  :  HiMory  and  Theology  qf  the  Three  Creeds,  Cambridge,  1806, 9  yo]& 
Chablks  a.  Hbubtlkt  (liargaret  Prof,  of  Divinity,  Oxford):  Hamumia  Symboliea:  A  Colleetitm  qf 

Creede  belonging  to  the  Ancient  Weetem  Chwreh  and  to  the  MedicBtal  English  Church,    Oxford,  1868.    The 

same :  De  Fide  et  Symbolo.    Oxon.  et  Lond.  1869. 
C.  P.Caspabi  (Prot  iu  Christiania) :  Ungedruckte,  unbeaehtete  und  wenig  beachtete  QueUsn  gur  Oetehiekts 

des  Taufsymbols  und  der  Olaubensregel    Christiania,  1866  to  1870, 8  vols. 
J.  Rawsom  Ldxoy  (Prod  at  Cambridge)  s  TluHitiorpqf  the  Creeds.  Cambridge,  1878;  9ded.London,lS8QL 
C  A.  SwAiMsoM  (ProC  of  Divinity,  Ganbridge)  z  Ths  Nieens  and  Apostlss'  Creeds.    Thtir  IMsrary  His^ 

toty;  together  with  an  Account  qf  Uu  Ortneth  ark  Reception  of  *  the  Creed  qf  St.  Athanaeius.*    Lund.  187& 

F.  JouN  Aktuomy  Uort  (Prof,  in  Cambridge) :  Two  Dissertations  on  txovo^t¥iif  ^tw  and  on  the  *Conrtai^ 
tinopolitan*  Creed  and  other  Eastern  Creeds  qf  the  Fourth  Century.    Cambridge  and  London,  1876. 

§  6.  General  Character  of  the  (Ecumenical  Creeds. 

By  (Beumenieal  or  general  symbols  {symbola  oecumenical  s.  cathoUcay 
we  understand  the  doctrinal  confessions  of  ancient  Christianity,  which 
are  to  this  day  either  formally  or  tacitly  acknowledged  in  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  and  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Churches,  and  form  a  bond 
of  union  between  them. 

They  are  three  in  number :  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana- 
sian Creed.  The  first  is  the  simplest ;  the  other  two  are  fuller  develop- 
ments and  interpretations  of  the  same.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the 
most  popular  in  the  Western,  the  Nicene  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 

To  them  may  be  added  the  christological  statement  of  the  oecumenical 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).     It  has  a  more  undisputed  authority  than 

*  The  term  otKovfuviKOQ  (from  oiKovfiivtij  sc.  yrj^  orhis  terraruniy  the  inhabited  earth ;  in  ft 
restricted  sense,  the  old  Roman  Empire,  as  embracing  the  civilized  world)  was  first  used  in 
its  ecclesiastical  application  of  the  general  synods  of  Nic»a  (325),  Constantinople  (381),  Eph- 
esns  (481),  and  Chalcedon  (4.51),  also  of  patriarchs,  bishops,  and  emperors,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  the  ancient  general  symbols,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  confessions  of  particular 
churches.  In  the  Protestant  Church  the  term  so  used  occurs  first  in  the  Lutheran  Book  of 
Concord  {acumenica  seu  catholicaX 
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the  Athanasian  Creed  (to  which  the  term  (Bcumenical  applies  only  in  a 
qualified  sense),  but,  as  it  is  seldom  used,  it  is  generally  omitted  from 
the  collections. 

These  three  or  four  creeds  contain,  in  brief  popular  outline,  the  fun- 
damental articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  necessary  and  sufficient  for 
salvation.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  great  doctrinal  controver- 
sies of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  ages.  They  are  a  profession  of 
faith  in  the  only  true  and  living  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who 
made  us,  redeemed  us,  and  sanctifies  us.  They  follow  the  order  of 
God's  own  revelation,  beginning  with  God  and  the  creation,  and  ending 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  life  everlasting.  They  set 
forth  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  form  of  facts  rather  than  dogmas,  and 
are  well  suited,  especially  the  Apostles'  Creed,  for  catechetical  and  li- 
taigical  use. 

The  Lutheran  and  Anglican  Cliurches  have  formally  recognized  and 
embodied  the  thi'ee  oecumenical  symbols  in  their  doctrinal  and  liturgical 
standards.^  The  other  Beformed  Churches  have,  in  their  confessions, 
adopted  the  trinitarian  and  christological  doctrines  of  these  creeds,  but 
in  practice  they  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  use  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.*  This,  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, was  incorporated  in  the  Lutheran,  the  Genevan,  the  Heidelberg, 
and  other  standard  Catechisms. 

*  The  Lotheran  Form  of  Concord  (p.  /)69)  caUs  them  *•  catholica  et  generalia  summa  avc- 
toritatis  symbola.  *  The  various  editions  of  the  Book  of  Concord  give  them  the  first  place 
tmoDg  the  Lutheran  symbols.  Luther  himself  emphasized  his  agreement  with  them.  The 
Chnrch  of  England,  in  the  8th  of  her  39  Articles,  declares, '  The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed, 
Athanados's  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  waiTants  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tore.'  Hie  American  editions  of  the  Articles  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver  omit  the 
Athmaiisn  Creed,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  excludes  it  from 
her  serrice.  The  omission  by  the  Convention  of  1 789  arose  chiefly  from  opposition  to  the 
damnatory  clauses,  which  even  Dr.Waterland  thought  might  be  left  out.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  clearly  taught  in  the  first  five  Articles. 

'The  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  art.  11,  the  Galilean  Confession,  art.  5,  and  the  Belgic 
CoofemoD,  art.  9,  expressly  approve  the  three  Creeds, '  as  agreeing  with  the  written  Word  of 
Gol*  In  *'llie  Constitution  and  Liturgy*  of  the  (Dutch)  Keformed  Church  in  the  United 
Scites  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  printed  at  the  end.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  embodied  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  as  containing  ^  the  articles  of  our  catholic 
Qodonbted  Christian  faith.*  The  Shorter  Westminster  Catechism  gives  it  merely  in  an  Ap- 
pendix, as  *  a  brief  sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  anciently 
reoeiTed  in  the  churches  of  Christ.' 
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§  7.  The  Apostles'  Creed. 

LUtrature. 

L  See  the  Gen.  Lit  on  the  (Ecnm.  Creeds,  S  8,  p.  18,  especially  HAmr,  HxmnutT,  Lumbt,  SwAnraoir, 
aud  Cabpari  (the  third  vol.  1876). 

II.  Special  treatises  on  the  Apostles*  Creed : 

BuniiDS  (d.  at  Aquil^a  410,  a  presbyter  and  monk,  translator  and  continnator  of  Ensebias^s  Chunk 
History  to  A.D.  896,  and  translator  of  some  works  of  Origen,  with  nnscmpnlons  adaptations  to  the  pre- 
vailing standard  of  orthodoxy ;  at  first  an  intimate  friend,  afterwards  a  bitter  enemy  of  St  Jerome) : 
Expontio  Symbdi  {Apottoliei)^  first  printed,  under  the  name  of  Jerome,  at  Oxford  14(18,  then  at  Rome 
1470,  at  Basle  1619,  etc ;  also  in  the  Appendix  to  John  Feirs  ed.  of  Cyprian' t  Opera  (Oxon.  1688,  folio, 
p.  17  sq.),  and  in  Rufini  OperOf  ed-Vallarsi  (Ver.  1746).  See  the  list  of  edd.  in  Mlgne*s  FatroL  xxi.  17-20. 
The  genuineness  of  this  Exposition  of  the  Creed  is  disputed  by  Ffonlkes,  on  the  Atharuu,  Creed,  p.  11, 
but  without  good  reason. 

Ambbosius  (bishop  of  Milan,  d.  897) :  Treustatua  in  Symbolum  Apoetolorwn  (also  sub  tit.  De  TrinitaU), 
Opera,  ed.  Bened.,  Tom.  II.  8S1.  This  tract  is  by  some  scholars  assigned  to  a  much  later  date,  because 
it  teaches  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Hahn,  1.  c  p.  16,  defends  the  Ambrosian  author- 
ship with  the  exception  of  the  received  text  of  the  Symbolum  Apostolicum,  which  Is  prefixed.  Also, 
Bxpkmatio  SymMi  ad  initiando9,  ascribed  to  St  Ambrose,  and  edited  by  Angelo  Mai  in  Scriptorum  VeU- 
rum  Nova  CoUeetio,  Rom.  1883,  Vol.  VIL  pp.  160-168,  and  by  Caspari,  in  the  work  quoted  above,  IL  48  aq. 

VcMAMT.  FoRTUMATUB  (d.  sbout  600) :  Expositio  Symboli  {Opera,  6d.  Aug.  Luchl,  Rom.  1786). 

AvotrsTiMus  (bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  430) :  De  Fide  et  Syvibolo  liber  untu.  Opera,  ed.  Bened.,  Tom.  XL 
606-688.  8ermo  de  Synibolo  ad  ceUechwnenoe,  Tom. VIIL 1601-1610.  Sennonea  de  traditione  Symboli,  Tom. 
YIIL  936  sq. 

Mos.  Amybaldus  (Amtbaut,  Prof,  at  Saumur,  d.  1664) :  BxercitoHonea  in  Symb,  Apoet.  Salmur.  1663. 

IsAAO  Babrow  (Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  d.  1677) ;  Sermam  on  the  Creed  {Theolog,  Works, 
8  vols.,  Oxf.  1830,  Vol.  IV.-VL). 

JouM  Pbabson  (Bishop  of  Chester,  d.  1686) :  An  Exposition  qf  the  Creed,  1660, 8d  ed.  1660  fol.  (and  aev- 
eral  later  editions  by  Dobson,  Burton,  Nichols,  Chevallier).  One  of  the  daaaical  works  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Pbtbb  Kino  (Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  d.  1788) :  The  History  qf  the  ApostM  Creed,  with  OritieaX  Ob- 
aervatUme,  London,  1708.    (The  same  in  Latin  by  OUariue,  Lips.  1706.) 

H.WiT8i(78  (Prof,  in  Leydeu,  d.  1708):  Exereitationes  sacree  in  SyniboLvan  quod  AposMorum  dieitur, 
Amstel.  1700 ;  Basil.  1789.    English  translaiion  by  Eraser,  Edlnb.  1888, 8  vols. 

J.  K  iM.WAXxm  (Professor  in  Jena,  d.  1778) :  Antiquitatee  aymbolieee,  quibue  SymboliApostoUei  historia 
iUuetratur,  Jena,  1778, 8vo. 

A.  G.  Rin)KT.DA0u  (Luth.) :  Die  Bedeutung  dee  apoet,  Symbolums,  Leipe.  1844  (T8  pp.). 

Pbtbb  Mbtbrs  (R.  C.)  :  De  8ymboli  Apottaliei  Tittdo,  Origins  et  Auetoritate,  Treviris,  1849  (pp.  210). 
Defends  the  apostolic  origin. 

J.  W.  Nbvin:  The  ApostUe*  Creed,  in  the  'Mereereburg  Review,'  Meroersborg,  Pa.,  for  1840,  pp.  106, 801, 
818, 686.    An  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Creed. 

MioHBL  NiooLAS :  Le  symbole  dee  apdtree,  Paris,  1867.    Rationalistic 

O.  Lisoo  (Jun.) :  Dae  apostolische  Qlaubensbekenntniss,  Berlin,  1878.  In  opposition  to  its  obligatoiy  use 
*n  the  church. 

O.  ZdoKLBB:  Due  apoatolische  £^&o2um,  Ofiterslohe,  1878  (40  pp.).    In  defense  of  the  Oeed. 

Cabl  Sbmisoh  (Prof,  of  Church  History  in  Berlin) :  Dae  apoetolieche  OlaubenebekennbUss,  Berlin,  1879 
(81  pp.). 

A.  Muoxb:  Dae  apoetoUsche  Olaubenebeketmlniee  der  dchte  Auedruek  apostolischen  Glaubens,  Berlin, 
1878  (160  pp.). 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  or  Symbolum  Apostolioum,  is,  as  to  its  form, 
not  the  production  of  the  apostles,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  an  ad- 
mirable popular  summary  of  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  in  full  harmo* 
ny  with  the  spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  Chabactter  and  Value. — As  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  Prayer  of 
prayers,  the  Decalogue  the  Law  of  laws,  so  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  the 
Creed  of  creeds.  It  contains  all  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  necessary  to  salvation,  in  the  form  of  facts,  in  simple  Scrip- 
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ture  language,  and  in  the  most  natural  order — the  order  of  revelation — 
from  Ood  and  the  creation  down  to  the  resuri'ection  and  life  everlast- 
ing. It  is  Trinitarian,  and  divided  into  three  chief  articles,  expressing 
faith— in  God  the  Father,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  his  only 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  {in  Deum  Patrem^ 
in  Jemm  Christum,  in  Spiritum  Sanctum) ;  the  chief  stress  being  laid 
on  the  second  article,  the  supernatural  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  Then,  changing  the  language  {cn'edo  in  for  credo  with  the  sim- 
ple accusative), the  Creed  professes  to  believe  ^  the  holy  Catholic  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.'^  It  is  by  far  the  best  popular  summary 
of  the  Christian  faith  ever  made  within  so  brief  a  space.  It  still  sur- 
passes all  later  symbols  for  catechetical  and  liturgical  purposes,  espe- 
cially as  a  profession  of  candidates  for  baptism  and  church  member- 
ship. It  is  not  a  logical  statement  of  abstract  doctrines,  but  a  profes- 
sion of  living  facts  and  saving  truths.  It  is  a  liturgical  poem  and  an 
act  of  worahip.  Like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  it  loses  none  of  its  charm  and 
effect  by  frequent  use,  although,  by  vain  and  thoughtless  repetition,  it 
may  be  made  a  martyr  and  an  empty  form  of  words.  It  is  intelligible 
and  edifying  to  a  child,  and  fresh  and  rich  to  the  profoundest  Christian 
scholar,  who,  as  he  advances  in  age,  delights  to  go  back  to  primitive 
foundations  and  first  principles.  It  has  the  fragrance  of  antiquity  and 
the  inestimable  weight  of  universal  consent.  It  is  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  ages  and  sections  of  Christendom.  It  can  never  be  super- 
seded for  popular  use  in  church  and  school.^ 


'  This  change  was  observed  already  by  Rufinas  (1.  c.  §  86),  who  says :  Won  didt  "Ik  Sane- 
tarn  Eoclesiam,"  nee  "  In  remisnonem  peccatorum,"  nee  "In  camis  regurreciionem,**  Si  enim 
oJdidistet  ^*  is" prcBpontionem,  una  eademque  vUfuisset  cum  mtperioribus,  .  .  .  HcLcpnxpO' 
nxitms  pfllaha  Creator  a  creaturis  secernitur,  et  divina  separantur  ah  humanU.*  The  Roman 
Catechism  (P.  I.  c.  10,  qa.  19)  also  marks  this  distinction/iVi(iic  autem^  mutata  dicendi  forma, 
** tanctam,"  et  non  **in  sanctam'^  ecclesiam  credere  projitemur.* 

'  Angosttne  calls  the  Apostolic  Symbol  ^re^ajidei  hrevis  et  grandis;  hrevis  numero  verbo- 
"«■,  grandis  pondere  sententiarum.*  Luther  says :  *  Christian  truth  could  not  possibly  be  put 
into  A  shorter  and  clearer  statement.'  Calvin  (/nj^,Lib.  II.  c  16,  §  18),  while  doubting  its 
strictly  apostolic  composition,  yet  regards  it  as  an  admirable  and  truly  scriptural  summary  of 
the  Christian  fiuth,  and  follows  its  order  in  his  Institutes,  saying :  '/</  extra  controversiam  posi- 
<w  hahemusj  toiam  in  eo  [Symftolo  Ap.']fidei  nostra  kistoriam  succincte  distinctoque  ordine 
rtctnsffi,  nihil  autem  contineri,  quod  solidis  Scriptures  testimoniis  non  sit  consignatum.*  J.  T. 
Mailer  (Lutheran,  Die  Sifmb.  BUcher  der  Evang,  Luth.  JT.,  p.  xvi.):  *It  retains  the  double 
agnificance  of  being  the  bond  of  union  of  the  universal  Christian  Church,  and  the  seed  from 
which  all  other  creeds  have  grown.'    Dr.  Semisch  (Evang.  United,  successor  of  Dr.  Neander 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  simplicity  and 
brevity  of  this  Creed,  which  so  admirably  adapt  it  for  all  classes  of 
Christians  and  for  public  woi^ship,  make  it  insufficient  as  a  regulator  of 
public  doctrine  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  knowledge. 
As  it  is  confined  to  the  fundamental  articles,  and  expresses  them  in 
plain  Scripture  terms,.it  admits  of  an  indefinite  expansion  by  the  scien- 
tific mind  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Nicene  Creed  gives  clearer  and 
stronger  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity  against  the  Ari- 
ans,  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of 
Christ's  person  against  the  various  heresies  of  the  post-Nicene  age. 
The  Reformation  Creeds  are  more  explicit  on  the  authority  and  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  which  are 
either  passed  by  or  merely  implied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

II.  As  to  the  ORIGIN  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,^  it  no  doubt  gradually 
grew  out  of  the  confession  of  Peter,  Matt,  xvi,  16,  which  furnished  its 
nucleus  (the  article  on  Jesus  Christ),  and  out  of  the  baptismal  formula, 
which  determined  the  trinitarian  order  and  arrangement.  It  can  not 
be  traced  to  an  individual  author.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Western 
Catholic  Church  (as  the  Nicene  Creed  is  that  of  the  Eastern  Church) 
within  the  first  four  centuries.  It  is  not  of  primary,  apostolic,  but  of 
secondary,  ecclesiastical  inspiration.  It  is  not  a  word  of  God  to  men, 
but  a  word  of  men  to  God,  in  response  to  his  revelation.  It  was  orig- 
inally and  essentially  a  baptismal  confession^  growing  out  of  the  inner 
life  and  practical  needs  of  early  Christianity.^     It  was  explained  to  the 

in  Berlin)  concludes  his  recent  essay  on  the  Creed  (p.  28)  with  the  words :  *  It  is  in  its  primi- 
tive form  the  most  genuine  Christianity  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself  (</a«  dchteste  Chri*- 
tenthum  aus  dem  Munde  Christi  selbst).*  Dr.  Nevin  (Germ.  Keformed,  Mercersb,  Rev,  1849, 
p.  204):  ^The  Creed  is  the  substance  of  Christianity  in  the  form  of  faith  .  .  .  the  direct  im- 
mediate utterance  of  the  faith  itself.*  Dr.  Shedd  (Presbyterian,  Hist.  Christ,  Doctr,^  II. 
433) :  *  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  earliest  attempt  of  the  Christian  mind  to  systematize  the 
teachings  of  the  Scripture,  and  is,  consequently,  the  uninspired  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  after-structure  of  symbolic  literature  rests.  All  creed  development  proceeds  from  this 
germ.*  Bishop  Browne  (Episcopalian,  Erp.  39  Art.,  p.  222) :  '  Though  this  Creed  was  not 
drawn  up  by  the  apostles  themselves,  it  may  well  be  called  Apostolic,  both  as  containing  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  as  being  in  substance  the  same  as  was  used  in  the  Church 
from  the  times  of  the  apostles  themselves. '  It  is  the  only  Creed  used  in  the  baptismal  seri-ice 
of  the  Latin,  Anglican,  Lutheran,  and  the  Continental  Reformed  Churches.  In  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  Lutheran  Churches  the  Apostles*  Creed  is  a  part  of  the  regular  Sunday  service, 
and  is  generally  recited  between  the  Scripture  lessons  and  the  prayers,  expressing  assent  to 
the  former,  and  preparing  the  mind  for  the  latter. 

'  Tertullian,  De  corona  miiitum,  c.  3 :  ^Dehinc  ter  werpitamurj  amplius  aliquid  rbbpon- 
DBMTEB,  911am  Dominus  in  Evangelio  detenninavit.*    The  amplius  respondentes  refers  to  tha 
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catechiunens  at  the  last  stage  of  their  preparation,  professed  by  them 
at  baptism,  often  repeated,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  for  private  devotion, 
and  afterwards  introduced  into  public  service.*  It  was  called  by  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers '  the  rule  of  faith,^  *  the  rule  of  truth,' '  the  apostolic 
tradition,' '  the  apostolic  preaching,'  afterwards  '  tlie  symbol  of  faith.'^ 
Bat  this  baptismal  Creed  was  at  first  not  precisely  the  same.  It  as- 
snmed  different  shapes  and  forms  in  different  congregations.^  Some 
were  longer,  some  shorter;  some  declarative,  some  interrogative  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers.^    Each  of  the  larger  churches  adapted 

Creed,  not  as  something  different  from  the  Gospel,  bat  as  a  summary  of  the  Gospel.  Comp. 
Ik  bopt.,  c.  6,  where  Tertullian  says  that  in  the  baptismal  Creed  the  Church  was  mentioned 
after  confessing  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit. 

*  Aogostine  {Op.,  ed.  Bened.,yi^  Serm.  58) :  ^Quando  aurgitU^  quando  vos  cui  aomnum  col- 
loeatis,  rtddite  &fmbolum  vestrum;  reddite  Domino,  .  .  .  iVie  dicatis,  Dixi  heri^  dixi  hodie^ 
qwotidie  dico,  teneo  illud  bene.  Commemora  fidem  tuam :  inspice  ie.  Sit  tanquam  tpeculum 
tibi  Spnboium  tumn,  Ibi  te  vide  ei  credis  omnia  qucB  te  credere  cot^fiterie^  et  gaude  quotidie 
in  fide  tva,* 

*  Kavwv  riiQ  iriartufc,  k.  r^c  <iXi|dceaC}  wapadotrts  dtroaToXuaif  t6  dpxaiov  rffc  {ieicXif<riac»  vih- 
mifUL,  rtgvlafideiy  reg,  veritatia,  traditio  apoatoUca^  pradicatio  ap,  ^Jidea  catkoHca^  etc.  Some- 
times these  terms  are  used  in  a  wider  sense,  and  embrace  the  whole  course  of  catechetical 
instmction. 

'  See  the  older  reguicejidei  mentioned  bj  Irenaeus :  Contra  Acer.,  lib.  I.  c.  10,  §  1 ;  III.  c. 4, 
§1,2;  rV.  c.  33,  §  7;  Tertullian  :  De  velandis  virginibua^  c.  1 ;  Adv.  Praxeam^  c.  2;  De  proe- 
Kript,  haret.y  c.  18;  Novatianus:  De  trinitate  s.  de  regulajidei  (Bibl.  P.  P.,  ed.  Galland.  IIL 
^'')  t  Cyprian :  £p.  ad  Magnum^  and  Ep,  ad  Januarium^  etc.  ;  Origen :  De  principiia,  I. 
prxf.  $  4-10;  Const.  Apost  VI.  11  and  14.  They  are  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  11-40;  also 
br  Bingham,  Walch,  Hahn,  and  Heurtley.  I  select,  as  a  specimen,  the  descriptive  ac- 
coanc  of  Tertullian,  who  maintained  against  the  heretics  very  strongly  the  unity  of  the 
traditional  fiiith,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nl^o  against  the  Boman  Church  (as  a  Monta- 
nist),  the  liberty  of  discipline  and  progress  in  Christian  life.  De  vehndia  virginibua,  c.  1 : 
*Rtgtda  qmidem  Jidei  una  omnino  eat,  aola  immoboiia  et  irre/ormabilia,  crkdkndi  acilicet  in 
niicuM  Dkux  oMNiPOTENTKM,  mund*  conditorem,  et  Filidm  E.jn8  Jkbum  Christum,  natum 
Kx  viRGixK  Maria,  crdcipixdm  bub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertia  die  resuscitatttm  a  mortuis, 

KSCEPTUII  IN  CCRLIS,  8KDBNTEM  NUNC  AD  DEXTBRAM  PaTRIS,  VENTDRUM  JUDICABB  VIVOB  BT 

MOKTUOS,  per  CARNis  etiam  reburrbgtionem.  Hoc  lege  Jidei  manente  cceterajam  diadplince 
^  cowfenationia  admit tunt  novitat^n  correctionia,,  operante  acilicet  et  projiciente  vaque  infinem 
yratia  Dei/  In  his  tract  against  Praxeas  (cap.  2)  he  mentions  also,  as  an  object  of  the  rule 
of  fiuth,  *j^W/Min  Sanctuvt,  paracletum^  aanct\ficatorem  Jidei  eorum  qui  credunt  in  Patrem  et 
Fiium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.^  We  may  even  go  further  back  to  the  middle  and  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  The  earliest  trace  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Creed  may  be 
fooodin  Ignatius,  £piatola  ad  Trallianoa,  c.  U  (ed.  Ilefele,  p.  1U2),  where  he  says  of  Christ  that 
Ik  VIS  truly  bom  *of  the  Virgin  Mary'  (rot)  tic  Mapia^,  By  aXf|3w£  iytvvn^ri),  *  suffered  under 
PoDtius  Pilate'  (aXi|du>c  kdtu»x^  t^t  Ylovriov  UtXdrov), '  was  crucified  and  died'  (dXij^wc 
Iffravpii^  rat  dwi^avtv),  and  *  was  raised  from  the  dead'  (3^  xai  aXri^M^  rfyip^ri  dird  vixpCtv^ 
^yiipavro^  alrrbv  rov  irarpoc,  airrov).  The  same  articles,  with  a  few  others,  can  be  traced  in 
Jostin  Martyr's  ApoL  I.  c.  10, 13,  21, 42, 46,  50. 

*  Generally  distributed  under  three  heads :  1 .  Credia  in  Deum  Patrem  omnipotentem^  etc.  ? 
Bssp.  Credo,    2,  Credia  et  in  Jeaum  Chriatum,  etc.  ?    Kesp.  Credo,     8.  Credia  et  in  Spiritum 
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the  Ducleos  of  the  apostolic  faith  to  its  peculiar  circumstances  and 
wants ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  the  essential  articles  of  faith,  in  the  gen- 
eral order  of  arrangement  on  the  basis  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
in  the  prominence  given  to  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  We  have 
an  illustration  in  the  modem  practice  of  Independent  or  Congregational 
and  Baptist  churches  in  America,  where  the  same  liberty  of  framing  par- 
ticular congregational  creeds  ( '  covenants,'  as  they  are  called,  or  forms 
of  profession  and  engagement,  when  members  are  received  into  full 
communion)  is  exercised  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  it  was  in  the 
primitive  ages. 

The  first  accounts  we  have  of  these  primitive  creeds  are  merely  f  rag> 
mentary.  The  ante-Nicene  fathers  give  us  not  the  exact  and  full  for- 
mula, but  only  some  articles  with  descriptions,  defenses,  explications, 
and  applications.  The  creeds  were  committed  to  memory,  but  not  to 
writing.^  This  fact  is  to  be  explained  from  the  '  Secret  Discipline'  of 
the  ante-Nicene  Church.  From  fear  of  profanation  and  misconstruc- 
tion by  unbelievers  (not,  as  some  suppose,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
heathen  Mysteries),  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  baptismal 
creed,  as  a  part  of  the  baptismal  act,  were  kept  secret  among  the  com- 
municant members  until  the  Church  triumphed  in  the  Boman  Empire.^ 

The  first  writer  in  the  West  who  gives  us  the  text  of  the  Latin  creed, 
with  a  commentary,  is  Bufinus,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  most  complete  or  most  popular  forms  of  the  baptismal  creed  in 
use  from  that  time  in  the  West  were  those  of  the  chiu*ches  of  Bome^ 
Aquileja,  Milan,  Eavenna,  Carthage,  and  Hippo.    They  differ  but  littla® 


Sanctum,  etc.  ?    Resp.  Credo,    See  the  interrogative  Creeds  in  Martene,  De  antiqttU  ecci 
ritibus,  1. 1,  c.  1,  and  in  Heurtley,  1.  c.  pp.  1  OS- 116. 

*■  Uieronymus,  Ep.  61 ,  ad  Pammack. :  ''Symholwnfidei  et  tpei  nostra,  quod  ah  apostoKs  trad- 
itum^non  scrihitur  in  chat  la  et  atramento,  fted  in  tabulis  cordis  camalibus.*  Aagustine,  Serwt, 
ccxii,  2 :  ^Audiendo  symholum  discitur,  nee  in  tabulis  vel  in  aliqua  materia,  sed  in  corde  scrih^ 
itur,* 

*  On  the  Disciplina  arcani  comp.  my  Church  History,  1.384  sq.,  and  Semisch,  On  the  Ap^ 
Creed,  p.  17,  who  maintains,  with  others,  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  existed  in  full  as  a  part 
of  the  Secret  Discipline  long  before  it  was  committed  to  writing. 

'  See  these  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Creeds  in  Hahn,  1.  c.  pp.  8  sqq.,  and  in  Henrdey,  L  c.  43 
sqq.  Augustine  (and  pseudo- Augustine)  gives  eight  expositions  of  the  Symbol,  and  mentions, 
besides,  single  articles  in  eighteen  passages  of  his  works.  See  Caspari,  1.  c.  II.  264  sq.  He 
follows  in  the  main  the  (Ambrosian)  form  of  the  Church  of  Milan,  which  agrees  substantially 
with  the  Roman.  Twice  he  takes  the  North  African  Symbol  of  Carthage  for  a  basis,  which 
has  additions  in  the  first  article,  and  puts  the  article  on  the  Church  to  the  close  (yitam  teter^ 
nam  per  sanctam  ecclesiam).    We  have  also,  from  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age,  sereral 
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Among  these,  again,  the  Boman  formula  gradually  gained  general  ac- 
ceptance in  the  West  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  on  account  of  the 
commanding  position  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  We  know  the  Latin 
text  from  Rufinus  (390),  and  the  Greek  from  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (336- 
341).  The  Greek  text  is  usually  regarded  as  a  translation,  but  is  prob- 
ably older  than  the  Latin,  and  may  date  from  the  second  century, 
when  the  Greek  language  prevailed  in  the  Boman  congregation.^ 

This  Boman  creed  was  gradually  enlarged  by  several  clauses  from 
older  or  contemporaneous  forms,  viz.,  the  article  'descended  into 
Hades'  (taken  from  the  Creed  of  Aquileja),  the  predicate  '  catholic'  or 
'general,'  in  the  article  on  the  Church  (borrowed  from  Oriental  creeds), 
'the  communion  of  saints'  (from  Gallican  sources),  and  the  concluding 
*Iife  everlasting'  (probably  from  the  symbols  of  the  churches  of  Ba- 
venna  and  Antioch).^  These  additional  clauses  were  no  doubt  part  of 
the  general  faith,  since  they  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  but  they  were 
first  expressed  in  local  creeds,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  found 
a  place  in  the  authorized  formula. 

If  we  regard,  then,  the  present  text  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  com- 
plete whole,  we  can  hardly  trace  it  beyond  the  sixth,  certainly  not  be- 
yond the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  its  triumph  over  all  the  other 
forms  in  the  Latin  Church  was  not  completed  till  the  eighth  century, 
or  about  the  time  when  the  bishops  of  Borne  strenuously  endeavored 
to  conform  the  liturgies  of  the  Western  churches  to  the  Boman  order.^ 

commentaries  on  the  Creed  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Rufinus,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  They 
(lo  not  give  the  sevenil  articles  continuously,  but  it  is  easy  to  collect  and  to  reconstruct  them 
6x)ffi  the  comments  in  which  they  are  expounded.  Cyril  expounds  the  £astem  Creed,  the 
others  the  Western.  Rnfinns  takes  that  of  the  Church  of  Aquileja,  of  which  he  was  presbyter, 
as  the  basis,  but  notes  incidentally  the  discrepancy  between  this  Creed  and  that  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  so  that  we  obtain  from  him  the  text  of  the  Roman  Creed  as  welL  He  mentions 
earlier  expositions  of  the  Creed,  which  were  lost  {In  Symb.  §  1). 

*  See  Caspari,  Vol.  III.  pp.  28>161. 

*  The  last  clause  occurs  in  the  Greek  text  of  Marcellus  and  in  the  baptismal  creed  of  Anti- 
och  (cai  f i(  aftapruiv  d^<nv  Kai  lie  vtrnpStv  avdaraoiv  Kai  c c c  ( w >) v  aiuviov).  See  Caspari, 
Vol  L  pp.  83  sqq. 

'  Ueortley  says  (1.  c.  p.  126) :  '  In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  Creed  seems  to 
hire  been  approaching  more  and  more  nearly,  and  more  and  more  generally,  to  conformity 
with  the  formula  now  in  use ;  and  before  its  close,  instances  occur  of  creeds  virtually  identical 
wiih  that  formula.  The  earliest  creed,  however,  which  I  have  met  with  actually  and  in  all 
respects  identical  with  it,  that  of  Pirminius,  does  not  occur  till  the  eighth  century  ;  and  even 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighth,  A.D.  785,  there  is  one  remarkable  example  of  a  creed,  then 
in  use,  which  retains  much  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  formula  of  earlier  times,  the  Creed  of 
Ktherius  Uxamensis.'  The  oldest  known  copies  of  our  present  textua  receptus  are  found  in 
mannscripts  of  works  which  can  not  be  traced  beyond  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  viz.,  in  a 
^Ptaitaium  Grctcum  Grtgorii  Magnit  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
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Bat  if  we  look  at  the  several  articles  of  the  Creed  separately,  they  are 
all  of  Nicene  or  ante-Nicene  origin,  while  its  kernel  goes  back  to  the 
apostolic  age.  All  the  facts  and  doctrines  which  it  contains,  are  in  en- 
tire agreement  with  the  New  Testament.  And  this  is  true  even  of 
those  articles  which  have  been  most  assailed  in  recent  times,  as  the 
supernatural  conception  of  our  Lord  (comp.  Matt.  i.  18 ;  Luke  i.  35),  the 
descent  into  Hades  (comp.  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  31 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6), 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  20  sqq.,  and  other  places).^ 
The  rationalistic  opposition  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  its  use  in 
the  churches  is  therefore  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  New  Testament 
itself.  But  it  will  no  doubt  outlive  these  assaults,  and  share  in  the 
victory  of  the  Bible  over  all  forms  of  unbelief.'* 


Cambridge,  and  first  published  by  Abp.  Usher,  1647  (also  by  Heurtley,  1.  c.  p.  82),  and  another 
in  the  ^Libelltut  Pimnnii  [who  died  758]  de  tingutU  Hbris  canonicis  acarapsus*  ^  —  coUectu»\ 
pablished  by  Afabillon  {AnaUcta,  Tom.  IV.  p.  575).  The  first  contains  the  Creed  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (both,  however,  in  Roman  letters),  arranged  in  two  parallel  columns ;  the  second 
gives  first  the  legend  of  the  Creed  with  the  twelve  articles  assigned  to  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
then  the  Latin  Creed  as  used  in  the  baptismal  service.     See  Heurtley,  p.  71. 

'  The  same  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  held  by  the  latest  writers  on  the 
subject,  as  Hahn,  Heurtley,  Caspari,  Zockler,  Semisch.  Zockler  says  (1.  c.  p.  18) :  ^Das  Apo»- 
toUcum  tat  hinaichtUch  aeiner  jetzigen  Form  aowohi  nachapoatoUachy  ala  aelbat  nachauguatiniack, 
aber  hinnchtlich  aeinea  Inhalta  ist  ea  nicht  nicr  voravguatintach,  aondem  gam  wid  gar  apoa- 
toUach — in  dieaen  eUnfauihen  Satz  laaat  die  Summe  der  einachidgigen  kritiach  patriatiachen 
Forachungaergebniaae  aich  kurzerhand  zuaammendrSngen.  Und  die  Wahrheit  dieaea  Satzea, 
mnoeit  er  die  ApoatoUcitat  dea  Inhalta  behauptet^  ISaat  aich  bezUglich  jedea  einzelnen  Gliedea 
oder  Sdizchenaj  die  am  a/tdteaten  hinzugekommenen  nicht  auagenommenj  mit  gleicher  Sicherheit 
erhdrten/    Semisch  traces  the  several  articles,  separately  considered,  up  to  the  third  and 

• 

second  centuries,  and  the  substance  to  the  first.  Fr.  Spanheim  and  Calvin  did  the  same. 
Calvin  says :  ^Neque  mihi  dubium  eat,  guin  a  prima  atatim  ecclesias  originej  adeoque  ab  ipao 
Apoatolorum  aeculo  inatar  pubiicce  et  omnium  calcufia  receptee  confeaaionia  obtinuerit*  (/lul. 
lib.  IL  c.  1 6,  §  1 8).  The  most  elaborate  argument  for  the  early  origin  is  given  by  Caspari,  who 
derives  the  Creed  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Vol  IIL  pp.  1-161). 
'  It  is  characteristic  that,  while  the  Church  of  England  is  agitated  by  the  question  of  dis- 
continuing simply  the  obligatory  use  of  the  A  thanaaian  Creed,  the  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent  are  disturbed  by  the  more  radical  question  of  setting  aside  the  Aftoatlea^  Creed 
for  teaching  what  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Lisco  and  Sydow,  in  Berlin, 
have  taken  special  exception  to  the  clause  *  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,'  and  maintain,  in  the  face  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that  Jesus  was  *■  the  legitimate 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  On  the  other  hand,  several  valuable  treatises  have  been  written  in 
defense  of  the  Creed  by  Semisch,  Zockler,  Riggenbach,  and  others  (1872).  In  the  Canton 
Ziirich  it  is  left  optionid  with  the  ministers  to  use  the  Creed  in  the  baptismal  and  confirma- 
tion services,  or  not.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  the  non-Episcopal  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  practically  far  less  used,  but  much  more  gener- 
ally believed  than  in  some  State  Churches,  where  it  is  part  of  the  regular  worship,  like  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  Anglo-American  race  has  retained  the  doctrinal  substance  of  old  Cath- 
olic  and  evangelical  Christianity,  while  the  Churches  of  the  Continent  have  been  shaken  to 
the  very  base  by  Rationalism. 
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HL  I  add  a  table,  with  critical  notes,  to  show  the  difference  between 
the  original  Koman  creed,  as  given  by  Bufinus  in  Latin  (about  A.D. 
390),  and  by  MarcelliiB  in  Greek  (A.D.  336-341),  and  the  received  form 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  centory.     The  additions  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Thb  old  Romam  Fokm.  Tbb  RconrxD  Fobx. 

1.  Ibdiere  ia  God  the  Father  Almighty.'      1. 1  believe  in  God  thb  Fathsr  Almighty 

\_Malcer  of  heaven  and  earM].* 

2.  And  in  Jesds  Chri»t,  bis  only  Son,  cor      2.  And  in  Jksus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our 

Lord ;  l>ord ; 

3.  Who  was  born  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the      3.  Who  was  [conceived^  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Virgin  Mary  ;'  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;* 

4.  Was  cmcified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and      4.  {Su^ered'}^  ander  Pontius  Pilate, was  era- 

was  buried ;  cified  [dead^  and  buried 

[He  descended  into  Hell  (Hades)"]  ;* 

5.  The  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  5.  Hie  third  day  he  rose  from  the  dead ; 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  sitteth  on      6.  He  ascended  into  heaven ;  and  sitteth  on 

the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  the  right  hand  of  IGod]  the  Father 

[Almiyhtjf];' 

7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the      7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead.  quick  and  the  dead. 

8.  And  in  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  8.  [7  believe']'  in  the  Holt  Ghost  ; 

*  The  Creed  of  Aquileja  has,  after  Patrem  omnipotentem^  the  addition :  *  invisihilem  et  tm- 
patdbUem^^  in  opposition  to  Sabollianism  and  Patripassianism.  The  Oriental  creeds  insert 
one  before  God,     Marcellus  omits  Father^  and  reads  ilq  ^c6v  vavroKpdropa. 

*  ^Creatorem  cceli  et  terra'  appears  in  the  Apostles'  Oeed  from  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  but  was  extant  long  before  in  ante>Nicene  rules  of  faith  (Irenssus,  Adv.  hear.  I.  c.  10, 
1;  Tertnllian,  De  vel,  virg,  c.  l,*mtinc/t  conditorem ;'  De  pratscr.  httret,  c.  13),  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  (xoufr^v  ovfMvov  xai  y^(,  ff.r.X.),  and  all  other  Eastern  creeds,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostie  schools,  which  made  a  distinction  between  the  true  God  and  the  Maker  of  the  world 
(the  Demiurge). 

'  *'Qui  natus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  (or  et)  Maria  virgine.^ 

*  ^Qm  conceftus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto^  natus  ex  Maria  virginej*  The  distinction  between 
conception  and  birth  first  appears  in  the  Sermones  de  Tempore^  falsely  attributed  to  Augus- 
tine. 

*  ^Possum,*  perhaps  from  the  Nicene  Creed  (iral^ovraf  which  there  implies  the  crucifixion). 
In  some  forms  '  cmcijixusy*  in  others  *  mortuua*  is  omitted. 

'  From  the  Aquilejan  Creed:  ^Descendit  ad  injerna,^  or,  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  it, 
^  ad  in/erosy*  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world.  Some  Eastern  (Arian)  creeds :  Karifini 
ilQToy  ^difv  (also  ff'c  rd  Karax^ovta,  or  ci'c  rd  Kar^rara).  Augustine  says  {Ep,  99,  al.  164, 
h  3)  that  unbelievers  only  deny  ^fuisse  apud  inferos  Christum.*  Venantius  Fortunatus,  A.D. 
570,  who  had  Rufinus  before  him,  inserted  the  clause  in  his  creed.  Rufinus  himself,  how- 
ever, misunderstood  it  by  making  it  to  mean  the  same  as  buried  (§  18 :  *vis  verbi  eadem  ui- 
detur  esse  in  eo  quod  sepultus  dicitur). 

'  The  additions  ^Dei*  and  *  otnnipotentis,'  made  to  conform  to  article  first,  are  traced  to  the 
Spanish  version  of  the  Creed  as  given  by  Etherius  Uxamensis  (bishop  of  Osma),  A.D.  785, 
bat  occur  already  in  earlier  Galilean  creeds.     See  Heurtley,  pp.  60, 67. 

'  ^Credo^^  in  common  use  from  the  time  of  Petrus  Chrysologus,  d.  450.  But  And^  witAouv 
the  repetition  of  the  verb,  is  no  doubt  the  primitive  form,  as  it  grew  immediately  out  of  the 
baptismal  formula,  and  gives  clearer  and  closer  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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Tub  old  Romam  Fosm.  Thx  Rboeitxd  Fobm. 

9.  The  Holy  Church ;  9.  The  Holy  ICathoUcY  Church 

[^The  communion  of  taints]  ;* 

10.  The  forgiveness  of  sins ;  10.  The  forgiveness  of  sins ; 

11.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  (flesh).'  11.  The  resurrection  of  the  body  (flesh) ; 

12.  lAnd  the  life  everlcuting].^ 

Note  on  the  Leoknd  of  the  Apostolic  Origin  of  the  Creed. — Till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  current  belief  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christen- 
dom that  the  Apostles  Creed  was  *  membratim  articulatimque'  composed  by  the  apostles  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  before  their  separation,  to  secure  unity  of  teaching, 
each  contributing  an  article  (hence  the  somewhat  arbitrary  division  into  twelve  articles).* 
Peter,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  commenced  :  *■  1  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty;'  Andrew  (according  to  others,  John)  continued:  *And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only 
Son,  our  Lord ;'  James  the  elder  went  on :  *  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;*  then 
followed  John  (or  Andrew):  *  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate;'  Philip:  *  Descended  into 
Hades;'  Thomas:  *The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead;'  and  so  on  till  Matthias 
completed  the  work  with  the  words  *life  everlasting.     Amen.' 

The  first  trace  of  this  legend,  though  without  the  distribution  alluded  to,  we  find  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Expositio  SymboH  of  Rufinus  of  Aquileja.  He  mentions 
an  ancient  tradition  concerning  the  apostolic  composition  of  the  Creed  ( *•  tradunt  majores 
fios/rt'),  and  falsely  derives  from  this  supposed  joint  authorship  the  name  symbolon  (from 
ftunfidWiiVym  the  sense  to  contribute)  \  confounding  (tu/a/SoXov,  st^,  with  witpoXii^  contribu- 
tion {^^Symbolum  Graxe  et  indicium  did  potest  et  collatioy  hoc  est,  quod plures  in  unum  conje^ 
runf).  The  same  view  is  expressed,  with  various  modifications,  by  Ambrosius  of  Milan  (d.  897X 
in  his  Explanatio  SymboH  ad  initiandos,  where  he  says :  ^Apostoli  sancti  convenientet  jBee" 
runt  symbolum  breviter  ;'  by  John  Cassianus  (about  424),  De  incamat.  Dom.YI,  8 ;  Leo  M., 
£p.  27  ad  Pulcheriam  ;  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Expos,  brevis  SymboH  Ap. ;  Isidorus  of  Seville 
(d.  636).  The  distribution  of  the  twelve  articles  among  the  apostles  is  of  later  date,  and 
there  is  no  unanimity  in  this  respect.    See  this  legendiuy  form  in  the  pseudo-Augnstiniaii 

*  ^CathoHcam'  (universal),  in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  older  Oriental  ibrmsy 
was  received  into  the  Latin  Creed  before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  (comp.  Augustine: 
De  Fide  et  Symbolo,  c.  10).  The  term  catholic,  as  applied  to  the  Church,  occurs  first  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius  (Ad  SmymceoSy  cap.  8 :  iiairtp  hnou  av  y  Xpiorbg  'Ititrovc,  Uil  tj  tea^oXcci^ 
iKK\ti<ria)y  and  in  the  Martyrium  Poly  carpi  (inscription,  and  cap.  8 :  airdtnic  rfJQ  icard.  n^ 
oiKovfiivfiv  KadoXtKfjg  in^i^ffcac,  comp.  c.  19,  where  Christ  is  called  iroipriv  Hjs  icard  ouEotK 
fiivtiv  ffo^oXuc^c  licicXritriac). 

'  The  article  *  Communtonem  sanctorum,*  unknown  to  Augustine  (Enchir.  c.  64,  and  Serwu 
213),  appears  first  m  the  1 15th  and  118th  Sermons  De  Tempore,  fidsely  attributed  to  him.  It 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Greek  or  earlier  Latin  creeds.  See  the  note  of  Pearson  On  the  CrtuA, 
Art.  IX.  sub  ^The  Communion  of  Saints'  (p.  625,  ed.  Dobson).  Heurtley,  p.  146,  brings  U 
down  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  since  it  is  wanting  in  the  Creed  of  Etherius,  786. 
The  oldest  commentators  understood  it  of  the  communion  with  the  saints  m  heaven,  bat 
afterwards  it  assumed  a  wider  meaning :  the  fellowlship  of  all  true  believers,  living  and  de- 
parted. 

'  The  Latin  reads  camis,  the  Greek  oapKoq,  flesh ;  the  Aquilejan  form  hujus  camis,  ofTUiA 
flesh  (which  is  still  more  realistic,  and  almost  materialistic),  *  ut  possit  caro  vel  pudica  ooro" 
nari,  vel  impudica  punirV  (Rufinus,  §  43).  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  there  are  two 
other  forms  of  the  Aquilejan  Creed  given  by  Walch  (xxxiv.  and  xxxv.)  and  by  Heurtley  (pp. 
30-32),  which  differ  from  the  one  of  Rufinus,  and  are  nearer  the  Roman  form. 

*  Some  North  African  forms  (of  Carthage  and  Hippo  Regius)  put  the  article  of  the  Charch 
at  the  close,  in  this  way:  ^vitam  eternam  per  sanrtam  ecclesiam,*  Others:  camis  resut  i  te* 
tionem  in  vitam  cetemam.  The  Greek  Creed  of  Marcellus,  which  otherwise  agrees  with  the 
old  Roman  form,  ends  with  l^wrjv  aiwviov. 

*  The  old  Roman  form  has  only  eleven  articl&s,  unless  art.  6  be  divided  into  two ;  while 
the  received  text  has  sixteen  articles,  if  *  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,'  *He  descended  into 
Hades,'  *the  communion  of  saints,'  and  'the  life  everlasting,'  are  counted  separately. 
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Sermona  de  Symbolo^  in  Hahn,  I.  c.  p.  24,  and  another  from  a  Sacramentarium  GalUcanum  of 
the  serenth  century,  in  Heurtley,  p.  67. 

The  Koman  Catechism  gives  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  far  as  the  Roman  Church  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  fiction  of  a  direct  apostolic  authorship.^  Meyers,  1.  c,  advocates  it  at  length, 
and  Abbe'  Martigny,  in  his  ^ZHctionnaire  des  antiquities  ChritienntM,'  Paris,  1865  (art.  <Sym- 
bole  des  apdtres,  p.  623),  boldly  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof :  ^Fidelement  attachi  a  la 
traditum  de  VEgHse  cathoUque,  nous  tenons,  non-seulement  mil  est  Vetuvre  des  apStres,  nuxis 
encore  qitilfut  composi  par  e«x,  alors  que  r€un%s  a  JirusciUin,  ils  cUlaient  se  disperser  dans 
Vwnvers  entier ;  et  quHls  volurent,  avant  de  se  s^parer,  ficer  une  r^gle  defoi  vraiment  uni/orme 
tt  catholiquey  destin€e  a  etre  livrie,  partout  la  meme,  aux  catichumknes.^ 

Even  among  Protestants  the  old  tradition  has  occasionally  found  advocates,  such  as  Les- 
sing(1778),  I>elbrilck  (1826),  Kudelbach  (1844), and  especiaUy  Grundtvig  (d.  1 872).  The  last 
named,  a  very  able  but  eccentric  high-church  Lutheran  bishop  of  Denmark,  traces  the  Creed, 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  to  Christ  himself,  in  the  period  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost. 
The  poet  Longfellow  (a  Unitarian)  makes  poetic  use  of  the  legend  in  his  Divine  Tragedy 
(1871). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apostolic  origin  (after  having  first  been  called  in  question  by  Lau- 
rentias  Valla,  Erasmus, Calvin*) has  been  so  clearly  disproved  long  since  by  Yossius,  Rivetus, 
Yoetios,  Usher,  Bingham,  Pearson,  King,Walch,  and  other  scholars,  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
^riou^ily  asserted  again. 

The  arguments  against  the  apostolic  authorship  are  quite  conclusive : 

1-  The  intrinsic  improbability  of  such  a  mechs^cal  composition.  It  has  no  analogy  in  the 
hijtonr  of  symbols ;  even  when  composed  by  committees  or  synods,  they  are  mainly  the  pro- 
daction  of  one  mind.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  no  piece  of  mosaic,  but  an  organic  unit,  an 
instinctive  work  of  art  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the  Te  Deum,  and  the 
classical  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  Church. 

2.  The  silence  of  the  b'criptures.  Some  advocates,  indeed,  pretend  to  find  allusions  to  the 
Creed  in  PauFs  *  analogy'  or  *  proportion  of  faith,'  Rom.  xii.  7  ;  '  the  good  deposit,'  2  Tim.  i. 
U;  ^the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,'  Heb.  v.  12 ;  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  Jade,  ver.  8 ;  and  '  the  doctrine,'  2  John,  ver.  10;  but  these  passages  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained without  such  assumption. 

3.  The  silence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  and  all  the  ante-Nicene  and  Nicene  fathers  and 
miods.  Even  the  oecumenical  ( *onncil  of  Nicsea  knows  nothing  of  a  symbol  of  strictly  apos- 
tolic composition,  and  would  not  have  dared  to  supersede  it  by  another. 

4.  The  variety  in  form  of  the  various  rules  of  faith  in  the  ante-Nicene  churches,  and  of  the 
Apostolic  Symbol  itself  down  to  the  eighth  century.  This  fact  is  attested  even  by  Rufinus,  who 
inentions  the  points  in  which  the  Creed  of  Aquileja  differed  from  that  of  Rome.  'Such  varia- 
tions in  the  form  of  the  Creed  forbid  the  supposition  of  any  fixed  system  of  words,  recognized 
and  received  as  the  composition  of  the  apostles ;  for  no  one,  surely,  would  have  felt  at  liberty 
to  alter  any  such  normal  scheme  of  faith.'' 

5.  'Vhe  &ct  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  never  had  any  general  currency  in  the  East,  where  the 
Nicene  (""reed  occupies  its  place,  with  an  almost  equal  claim  to  apostolicity  as  far  as  the  sub^ 
'tance  is  concerned. 

'  Pars  prima,  cap.l,  qu.  2  (Libri  Sgmbolici  Eccl,  Cath.,  ed.  Streitwolf  and  Klener,Tom.  I. 
p-  111):  ^QjiuB  igitvrprimum  Christiani  homines  tenere  debent^  ilia  sunt,  qucejidei  duces,  doc- 
toresque  sancti  Apostoli,  divino  Spiritu  affiati,  duodecim  Sgmboli  articulis  distinxerunt.  Nam, 
<^*«  mandatum  a  Domino  accepissent,  ut  pro  ipso  legatione  fungentes,  in  universum  mundum 
V^Jicisctrentur,  atque  omni  creaturce  Evangelium  proedicarent :  Christiana  Jidei  formulam 
fompmtendam  cenMuerunt,  ut  scilicet  id  omnes  sentirent  €tc  dicerent,  neque  ulla  essent  inter  eos 
Kkismata,*  etc.  Ibid.  qu.  3  :  ^Ilanc  autem  Christiana  Jidei  et  spei  projessionem  a  se  con^osi- 
t^M  Apostoli  SymbohoH  appellarunt ;  sive  quia  ex  variis  sententiis,  quas  singuli  in  commune 
^*tiilermU,  conjlata  est ;  sive  quia  ea  veluti  nota,  et  tessera  quadam  uterentur,  qua  desertores 
et  pAintroduetos  falsos  fratres,  qui  Evangelium  adulterabant,  ab  iis,  qui  verce  Christi  militia 
JBcnoawnlo  se  obligarent,  facile  possent  intemoscere/ 

'  In  hii  Catechism,  Calvin  says  that  the  formula  of  the  common  Christian  faith  is  called 
pfmbolum  apoMtolorum,  quod  vel  ab  ore  apostolorum  excepta  fuerit,  vel  ex  eorum  scriptis  fide- 
fiter  eoUecta, 

'  I)r.  Nerin  (L  c.  p.  107),  who  otherwise  puts  the  highest  estimate  on  the  Creed.     See  the* 
compantiTe  tables  on  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Creed  in  the  second  voltmie  of  this  work. 

Vou  L— C 
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§  8.  The  Nigene  Creed. 

I.  See  the  worki  on  the  (Bciimenical  Creeds  noticed  p.  18,  and  the  eztenstre  UtentnTe  on  the  Council 
of  Niciea,  mentioned  in  my  Church  History^  Vol.  UL  pp.  616, 617,  and  689^  The  acts  of  the  Conndl  are 
collected  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mawbi,  Colleet  Boer.  Caned.t  Tom.  II.  fol.  68&-704.  The  ConncU  of  Nlcaa 
is  more  of  leea  ftilly  dlscoaeed  in  the  historical  works,  general  or  particular,  of  Tillemont,  Walch, 
SchrSckh,  Gibbon,  A.  de  Broglle,  Neander,  Gieeeler,  Banr  {Hist,  qf  the  Doctrine  qf  the  TrinUy)t  Domer 
{Hietory  cf  ChHstoloffy),  Hefele  {HiaUtry  qf  CowneiU)^  Stanley  {Hiiory  qf  the  Etutem  Church), 

n.  Special  treatises  on  the  Nlceue  symbol : 

Ph.  Mblahobthoii  :  Bxplicatio  Symb,  NietBni,  ed.  a  J.  SturionejViteh,  1661,  Sra 

Casp.  Cbdoiokb:  Bnarrationia  Symholi  Nicani  artieuli  dtfo,  etc,Viteb.  1S48, 4to,  and  Symboli  Niecni 
enarraHo  ewn  pra^fatione  Ph.  Melanehthonie,  aec  priori  editiowLflwrea  Syniboli  partes,  Basil  (without  date). 

J.  H.  HxiDieoxB  (d.  1698} :  De  SymboU)  Xieano-ConstarUinopolitaxio  (Tom.  ILDispuLteUcL  pp.T16  sqq., 
Tnrici,  1676-97). 

J.  G.  Baisb:  De  Cone.  Niocsni  primi  et  acum,  tnutoritate  atqus  itUegritaiSf  Jen.  1600  (In  DisputaL  theoL 
deead.  I.). 

T.  Fkoht:  IfmooenHa  ConeUii  et  Symboli  Nieixni,  Rostock,  1711. 

T.  Casfab  Sdioxb  (d.  1684) :  Symbolwn  Niceeno-CotistarU,  expositum  et  ess  asMipiitQis  Mclestosfioa  tZIuc- 
tratwm,  Tn^-  >d  Rh.  1718, 4to. 

Gbobgb  BUI.L  (d.  1710) :  Defensio  Fiiei  Nieatue,  Oxon.  1687,  In  his  Latin  works  ed.  by  Grabe,  170S ;  by 
Barton,  18S7,  and  again  1846 ;  English  translation  in  the  An^CathoHc  Library,  Oxt  1861,  S  toIs. 

The  NiCENE  Creed,  or  Symboll^  NicfiNO-CoNSTANnNOPOLiTANUM,  is 
the  Eastern  form  of  the  primitive  Creed,  but  with  the  distinct  impress 
of  the  Nieene  age,  and  more  definite  and  explicit  than  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  the  statement  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  terms  *  coessential'  or  *  coequal'  {6/jLoov<nog  rt^  rrarpCjy '  begotten  be- 
fore all  worlds'  (7rp6  rravrojv  rwv  aJcSvaii/),  *  very  God  of  very  God'  (^coc 
a\rfiivoq  Ik  iiov  aXij&ivoi;),' begotten,  not  made' (yci/rij&etc*  oi  iroti|&c£c)j 
are  so  many  trophies  of  orthodoxy  in  its  mighty  struggle  with  the  Arian 
heresy,  which  agitated  the  Church  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The 
Nieene  Creed  is  the  first  which  obtained  universal  authority.  It  rests 
on  older  forms  used  in  different  churches  of  the  East,  and  has  under- 
gone again  some  changes.^ 

The  Eastern  creeds  arose  likewise  out  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
were  intended  for  the  baptismal  service  as  a  confession  of  the  faith  of 
the  catechumen  in  the  Triune  God.^ 

We  must  distinguish  two  independent  or  parallel  creed  formations, 


*  Compare  the  symbols  of  the  church  of  Jemsalem,  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
creed  of  Cssarea,  which  Eusebius  read  at  the  Council  of  Kiciea,  in  Usher,  L  c.  pp.  7, 8  ;  more 
fdly  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  11  sqq.,  and  in  Hahn,  BihUothek  der  Symbokj.pp.  40  sqq.,  91  sqq. 

'  Eusebius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  people  of  Caesarea,  says  of  the  creed  which  he  had  proposed 
to  the  Council  of  Niciea  for  adoption,  that  he  had  learned  it  as  a  catechumen,  professed  it  at 
his  baptism,  taught  it  in  turn  as  presbyter  and  bishop,  and  that  it  was  derived  from  our  Lord's 
baptismal  formula.  It  resembles  the  old  Nieene  Creed  very  closely ;  see  Vol.  II.  p.  29.  The 
.  shorter  creed  of  Jerusalem  used  at  baptism,  as  given  by  Cyril,  Catech.  xix.  9,  ia  nmply  the 
baptismal  formula  put  interrogatively ;  see  Hahn,  pp.  51  sqq. 
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an  Eastern  and  a  Western ;  the  one  resulted  in  the  Nicene  Creed  as 
completed  by  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  the  other  in  the  Apostles' 
Greed  in  its  Soman  form.  The  Eastern  creeds  were  more  metaphys- 
ical, polemical,  flexible,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Church  in  the  maintenance  of  her  faith  and  conflict  with  heretics ;  tlie 
Western  were  more  simple,  practical,  and  stationary.  The  former  were 
controlled  by  synods,  and  received  their  final  shape  and  sanction  from 
two  oecumenical  Councils ;  the  latter  were  left  to  the  custody  of  the 
several  churches,  each  feeling  at  liberty  to  make  additions  or  altera- 
tions within  certain  limits,  until  the  Boman  form  superceded  all  others, 
and  was  quietly,  and  without  formal  synodical  action,  adopted  by  West- 
em  Christendom. 

In  the  Nicene  Creed  we  must  distinguish  three  forms — the  original 
Nicene,  tlie  enlarged  Coustantinopolitan,  and  the  still  later  Latin. 

1.  The  original  Nicene  Creed  dates  from  the  first  oecumenical  Coun- 
cil, wliich  was  held  at  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  consisted  of  318  bishops,  all  of  them  from  the  East 
(except  Hosius  of  Spain).  This  Creed  abruptly  closes  with  the  words 
*and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  adds  an  anathema  against  the  Arians. 
This  was  the  authorized  form  down  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

2.  The  Nicseno- Coustantinopolitan  Creed,  besides  some  minor 
changes  in  the  first  two  articles,^  adds  all  the  clauses  after  ^Holy 
Ghost,'  but  omits  the  anathema.  It  gives  the  text  as  now  received  in 
the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  usually  traced  to  the  second  oecumenical 
Conncil,  which  was  convened  by  Theodosius  in  Constantinople,  A.D. 
381,  against  the  Macedonians  or  Pneumatomachians  (so  called  for  de- 
nying the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  and  consisted  of  150  bishops,  all 
from  the  East  There  is  no  authentic  evidence  of  an  oecumenical 
recognition  of  this  enlarged  Creed  till  the  Council  at  Chalcedon,  451, 
where  it  was  read  by  Aetius  (a  deacon  of  Constantinople)  as  the 
*  Creed  of  the  150  fathers,'  and  accepted  as  orthodox,  together  with 
the  old  Nicene  Creed,  or  the  '  Creed  of  the  318  fathers.'  But  the  ad- 
ditional clauses  existed  in  374,  seven  years  before  the  Coustantino- 
politan Council,  in  the  two  creeds  of  Epiphanius,  a  native  of  Pales- 

*  Hie  most  remarkable  change  in  the  first  article  is  the  omiKsion  of  the  words  rovritrnv  U  r^c 
ovnac  rov  Uarpog,  ^tov  U  ^tov,  on  which  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  Athanasian  party  against 
the  Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  essence^  but  of  the  will  of  the  Father. 
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tine,  and  moet  of  them  as  early  as  350,  in  the  creed  of  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem.^ 

The  Nicene  Creed  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Eosebius  of  Csesarea, 
which  likewise  abruptly  closes  with  irveD/ia  aycoi;;  the  Constantino- 
politan  Creed  resembles  the  creeds  of  Cyril  and  Epiphanius,  which 
close  with  *  the  resurrection'  and  '  life  everlasting.'  We  may  therefore 
trace  both  forms  to  Palestine,  except  the  Nicene  homoousion. 

3.  The  Latin  or  Western  form  differs  from  the  Greek  by  the  little 
word  Filioqv£j  which,  next  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  is  the  chief 
source  of  the  greatest  schism  in  Christendom.  The  Greek  Church, 
adhering  to  the  original  text,  and  emphasizing  the  monarchia  of  the 
Father  as  the  only  root  and  cause  of  the  Deity,  teaches  the  single 
procession  (ticiropfvaic)  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  cdonej  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  eternal  inner-trinitarian  pi-ocess  (like  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son),  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temporal 
mission  {nifixpi^)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Latin  Church,  in  the  interest  of  the  co-equality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  and  taking  the  procession  {processio)  in  a  wider  sense,  taught 
since  Augustine  the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son^  and,  without  consulting  the  East,  put  it  into  the  Creed. 

The  first  clear  trace  of  the  Filioque  in  the  Nicene  Creed  we  find  at 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  A.D.  589,  to  seal  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  over  Arianism.  During  the  eighth  century  it  obtained  cur- 
rency in  England  and  in  France,  but  not  without  opposition.  Pope 
Leo  III.,  when  asked  by  messengers  of  a  council  held  during  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  A.D.  809,  to  sanction  the  FHioqve, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  double  procession,  but  against  any  change  in  the 
Creed.  Nevertheless,  the  clause  gained  also  in  Italy  from  the  time  of 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858),  and  was  gradually  adopted  in  the  entire  Latin 
Church.    From  this  it  passed  into  the  Protestant  Churches.' 

Another  addition  in  the  Latin  ionriy^Deus  de  DeOj  in  article  IL,cre- 

'  See  Vol.  n.  pp.  81-38,  and  the  Comparatiye  Table,  p.  40;  Lnmbv,  p.  68;  and  Hort, 
pp.  72-150.  Dr.  Hort  tries  to  prove  that  the  *  Constantinopolitan '  or  Epiphanian  Creed  is 
not  a  revision  of  the  Nicene  Creed  at  all,  bat  of  the  Creed  of  Jemsalem,  and  that  it  dates 
probablj  from  Cyril,  about  362-364,  when  he  adopted  the  Nicene  homoottsia,  and  may  have 
been  read  by  him  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  vindication  of  his  orthodoxy.  Ffonlkes 
(in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Christ,  Antiq.  Vol.  I.  p.  438)  conjectures  that  it  was  framed  at  Antioch 
about  372,  and  adopted  at  the  supplemental  Council  of  Constantinople,  882. 
.   *  Comn.  VoL  II..  at  the  close. 
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ated  DO  diflSculty,  as  it  was  in  the  original  Nicene  Creed,  but  it  is  use- 
less on  account  of  the  following  ^Devs  verus  de  Deo  verOy  and  hence 
was  omitted  in  the  Constantinopolitan  edition. 

The  Nicene  Creed  (without  these  Western  additions)  is  more  high- 
ly honored  in  the  Greek  Church  than  in  any  other,  and  occupies  the 
same  position  there  as 'the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Latin  and  Protestant 
Churches,  It  is  incorporated  and  expounded  in  all  the  orthodox  Greek 
and  Russian  Catechisms.  It  is  also  (with  the  FUioque)  in  liturgical  use 
in  the  Roman  (since  about  the  sixth  century),  and  in  the  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  Churches.^  It  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as  the 
fundamental  Symbol,  and  embodied  in  the  Profession  of  the  Triden- 
tine  Faith  by  Pius  IV.  It  is  therefoi-e  more  strictly  an  oecumenical 
Creed  than  the  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian,  which  have  never  been 
fully  naturalized  in  the  Oriental  Churches. 

.  .  .  *The  feith  of  the  Trinity  lies, 
Shrined  for  ever  and  ever,  in  those  grand  old  words  and  wise ; 
A  gem  in  a  beautifiil  setting ;  stiU,  at  matin-dme, 
The  service  of  Holy  Communion  rings  the  ancient  chime ; 
Wherever  in  marvelous  minster,  or  village  churches  smaU, 
Men  to  the  Man  that  is  God  out  of  their  misery  caU, 
SweUed  hy  the  rapture  of  choirs,  or  borne  on  the  poor  man's  word. 
Still  the  glorious  Nicene  confession  unaltered  is  heard ; 
Most  like  the  song  that  the  angels  are  singing  around  the  throne, 
With  their  *'  Holy  1  holy !  holy !"  to  the  great  Three  in  One.'* 

The  relation  of  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 

Tbi  AFO0TUE8'  Cbksd  ;  Rbohyxd  Tsxt.  Thk  -NioRinB  Crkkd,  as  snlaboxd  A.D.  881. 

(The  clftUBee  In  brackets  are  the  later  additions.)         (The  words  in  brackets  are  Western  changes.) 
1. 1  beliere  in  God  the  Fathbb  Almighty,      1.  We  [I]  believe^  in  one  God  the  Father 

Almighty, 
[Maker  of  heaven  and  earth].  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

And  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 
2.  And  in  Jesub  Christ,  his  only  Son,  oar      2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Lord ;  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 

Begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds ; 

[God  of  God], 

Light  of  Light, 

Very  God  of  very  God, 

'  In  the  Befonned  Chorches,  except  the  Episcopal,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  little  used.  Calvin, 
wbo  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  depreciates  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  a  *  car- 
^len  cttntiilando  magis  aptum,  quam  confessionis  formula*  (De  Reform,  EccleeJ). 

'From  'A  Legend  of  the  Council  of  Nice,'  by  Cecil  Frances  Alexander,  in  ^Tfie  Contem- 
porary Review^  for  February,  1867,  pp.  176-179. 

'  The  Greek  reads  the  plural  (ircorf  vo/^ev),  but  the  Latin  and  English  versions  have  substi- 
tated  for  it  the  singular  {crtdo^  I  believe),  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the 
more  subjective  character  of  the  Western  churches. 
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TBS  AFO0TLI8*  CbXSD  ;  RlOBZTB>  TUT. 


8.  Who  was  [conceived]  hj  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy ; 


4.  [SniTered]  under  Pontias  Pilate,  was  cru- 

cified [dead],  and  buried ; 

[He  descended  into  Hades] ; 

5.  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 

And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  [God] 
the  Father  [Almighty] ; 

7.  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 

quick  and  the  dead. 

8.  And  [I  believe]  in  the  Holt  Ghost  - 


9.  The  holy  [catholic]  Church ; 

[The  communion  of  saints] ; 
10.  The  forgiveness  of  sins; 


Tbb  Nioxms  Cbbbd,  as  xwlaboed  A.D.  881. 
Begotten,  not  made, 

Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father ; 
By  whom  all  things  were  made ; 
8.  Who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation, 
came  down  from  heaven. 
And  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of 

the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  was  made  man ; 

4.  He  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 

Pihkte; 

And  sufiered  and  was  buried ; 

mm*** 

5.  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
According  to  the  tfcriptures ; 

6.  And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther; 

7.  And  he  shall  come  again,  with  glory, 

to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

8.  And  [I  believe]  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
The  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life ; 

Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 

[and  the  Son] ; 
Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 

is  worshiped  and  glorified ; 
Who  spake  b}"^  the  Prophets. 

9.  And  [I  believe]  in'  one  holy  catholic  and 

apostolic  Church ; 

*  *  *  *  * 

10.  We  [I]  acknowledge'  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins ; 

11.  And  we  [I]  look  for  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ; 

12.  And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 


1 1 .  The  resurrection  of  the  flesh  [body] ; 

12.  [And  the  life  everlasting]. 

We  give  also,  in  parallel  coluinus,  the  original  and  the  enlarged 
formulas  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  italicizing  the  later  additions,  and 
inclosing  in  brackets  the  passages  which  are  omitted  in  the  received 
text: 

Trx  Niobkx  Cbkkd  op  326. '  The  Conbtantikopolttam  Cbvxd  of  881.« 

We  believe  in  one  God,  tha  Father  A1-  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Fathbr  A1- 

nilshty,  Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  in-  mighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 

visible.  all  things  visible  and  invisible. 

^  The  Greek  reads  ci'c  fiiav  . . .  ^i:irXi}<riav,but  the  Latin  and  English  versions,  in  conformity 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  mostly  omit  in  before  ecclesiam ;  see  p.  1 5. 

*  Here  and  in  art.  11  the  singular  is  substituted  in  Western  translations  for  biioKoyoviuv 
nnd  frpogioKCffAtv. 

'  The  Greek  original  is  given,  together  with  the  similar  Palestinian  confession,  by  Ensebias 
in  his  Epistola  ad  Ccesareenses,  which  is  preserved  by  Athanasius  at  the  close  of  his  Epistola 
de  decretis  Sifnodi  NicaentE  {Opera,  ed.  Montfaucon,  I.  239);  also,  with  some  variations,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Act.  II.  in  Mansi,  Tom.  VII.) ;  in  Theoderet,  H,  E.  I. 
12 ;  Socrates,  H.  £.  I.  8 ;  Gelasius,  H,  Cone,  Nic,  1.  II.  c.  85.  See  the  literature  and  varia- 
tions in  Walch,  1.  c.  pp.  75  and  87  sqq. ;  also  in  Hahn,  1.  c.  pp.  105  sqq. 

*  The  Greek  text  in  the  acts  of  the  second  oecumenical  Council  (Mansi,  Tom.  III.  p.  .565; 
Hardouin,YoI.  I.  p.  814),  and  also  in  the  acts  of  the  fourth  oecumenical  Council.  See  Vol.  IL 
p.  36 ;  Hahu,  1.  c.  p.  1 11 ;  and  my  Church  Hist.  Vol.  III.  pp.  667  sqq. 
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Tbk  NioEMs  Cbrsd  op  885.  Thb  CoNBTAiiTuioPOLrrAN  Cimn  OF  881. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jksus  Chkxst,  the  Son  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only- 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  [the  only-be-  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
gotten ;  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  Father,  bejfore  all  worlds  (eeons).  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  God],  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being 
reiy  God,  b^otten,  not  made,  being  of  one  of  one  sabstance  with  the  Father ;  by  whom 
sobetance  (ufioovviov)  with  the  Father;  by  all  things  were  made;  who  for  us  men,  and  for 
whom  all  things  were  made  [both  in  heaven  our  salvation,  came  down  /ram  heaven,  and 
and  on  earth] ;  who  for  us  men,  and  for  our  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
salvation,  came  down  and  was  incarnate  and  Mary,  and  was  made  man ;  he  wcu  cntcijied 
was  made  man  ;  he  suffered,  and  the  third  /or  us  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  suffered,  and 
dav  he  rose  again,  ascended  into  heaven ;  was  buried,  and  the  third  day  he  rose  again, 
from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  qiuck  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ascended  into 
and  the  dead.  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

Father;  from  thence  he  shall  come  again,  with 
glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 
And  in  the  Holt  Ghost.  And  in  the  Holt  Ghost,  the  Lord  and 

Giver  of  life,  who  proceedethfrom  the  Father, 
who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshiped  and  glorified,  who  spake  by  the 
prophets.     In  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church ;  we  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  we  look  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come, 
Amen, 
[Bat  those  who  say:  ^ There  was  a  time 
when  he  was  not ;'  and  ^  He  was  not  before 
he  was  made;'  and  *He  was  made  out  of 
nothing,'  or  *  He  is  of  another  substance'  or 
'essence,'  or  *  The  Son  of  God  is  created,'  or 
'changeable,'  or  ^alterable' — they  are  con- 
demned by  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church.] 

§  9.  Thb  Cbeed  of  Chaloedon. 

LUera^twre, 

The  Aeta  Conean  in  the  collections  of  Mambi,  Tom. VII.,  and  of  HABi>oniK,  Tom.  IL 

BvAQRiDB :  Historia  eod.  lib.  II.  c.  8, 4, 18. 

FAOfna>t»  (Bishop  of  Hermlane,  In  Afirica) :  Pro  d^ens,  trium  eapitulorum,  lib.  V.  c  8, 4;  llb.Vin.  c  4 
dm  Gallandl,  BOO,  PP.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  TIS  sqq.). 

LranATUB  (Archdeacon  of  Carthage) :  Breviarivm  coma  NetUnriamorum  et  Eutyehianorvm,  c.  18  (Gal- 
Undi,  Tom.  XIL  pp.  14S  sqq.). 

Babobiitb:  Anniu.  ad  ann.  451,  No.  00  sqq. 

Bdm.  BiGon:  HisL  eoned  generalium,  Paris,  1880  (Amst  1686, 8  vols.),  lib.  L  c.  8. 

TiLLnnMiT:  Mimoires,  etc.  Tom.  XV.  pp.  6S8  sqq.  (In  the  article  on  Leo  the  Great). 

Natalii  ALXZAifsra :  Hist.  teeUs.  sec  V.  Tom.  V.  pp.  64  sqq.  and  pp.  809  sqq. 

i^niKKsi.:  Synopsis  aetorum.  Cone.  Chalcedon.,  in  his  DisaertaL  is  vita,  etc,  8,  Leonis  (see  the  Ballerini 
edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  the  Great,  Tom.  II.  pp.  601  sqq.). 

HoLSxiiAKif :  ExereiL  ad  ConeU,  Chalcedon.  Lips.  1661. 

Cati:  HisL  Uieraria,  etc.  pp.  811  sqq.  ed.  Genev.  1700b 

Walob  :  KetserMstor1e,yo].\l.  p.  389  sq. ;  and  his  Historis  der  Kirehentferaammlungen,  p.  80T  sq. 

AtuTDT:  J^pst  Leo  der  Chrottse,  Mainz,  1886,  pp.  867-388. 

Doaaiim:  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doetr,  qf  the  Person  of  Christ  (2d  Germ,  ed.),  Part  II.  99-100. 

HKrsLs:  History  of  the  CouneOs,  Freibnrg,Vo].  II.  (18B6).  p.  898  sq. 

SoBirr :  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  N.Y.  1867, Vol.  IIL  pp.  740  sqq.  Comp.  the  literature  there  on 
PP.108tq.,714eq.,788. 

The  Creed  of  Chalcedon  was  adopted  at  the  fonrtli  and  fifth  ses- 
eions  of  the  fourth  oecnmenical  Council,  held  at  Chalcedon,  opposite 
Constantinople,  A.D.  451  (Oct.  22d  and  25th).  It  embraces  the  Nicseno- 
GoDstantinopolitan  Creed,  and  the  christological  doctrine  set  forth  in 
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the  classical  Epistola  Dogmatica  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  to  Flavian, 
the  Patriarch  of  Coustantinople  and  martyr  of  diophysitic  orthodoxy 
at  the  so-called  Council  of  Ilobbers  (held  at  Ephesus  in  449).^ 

While  the  first  Council  of  Niccea  had  established  the  eternal,  pre-ex- 
istent  Godhead  of  Christ,  the  Symbol  of  the  fourth  cecumenical  Council 
relates  to  the  incarnate  Logos,  as  he  walked  upon  earth  and  sits  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  It  is  directed  against  the  errors  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  who  agreed  with  the  Nicene  Creed  as  opposed  to  Arian- 
ism,  but  put  the  Godhead  of  Christ  in  a  false  relation  to  his  humanity. 
It  substantially  completes  the  orthodox  Christology  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  for  the  definitions  added  during  the  Monophysite  and  Mono- 
thelite  controversies  are  few  and  comparatively  unessential.  As  tlie 
Nicene  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  stands  midway  between  Tritheism  and 
Sabellianism,  so  the  Chalcedonian  formula  strikes  the  true  mean  be- 
tween Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism. 

Tlie  following  are  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology 
as  embodied  in  this  symbol  :* 

1.  A  true  INCARNATION  of  the  Logos,  or  the  second  peraon  in  the  God- 
head {ivav^pwirtiaiQ  deoO,  IvtrapKwmg  tov  \6yov,  incarnatio  Verbi)? 
This  incarnation  is  neither  a  Conversion  or  transmutation  of  God  into 
man,  nor  a  conversion  of  man  into  God,  and  a  consequent  absorption 
of  the  one,  or  a  confusion  {Kpamq^  avyxvtng)  of  the  two ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  mere  indwelling  {hoiKrimQ,  inhahitatio)  of  the  one  in  the 
other,  nor  an  outward,  transitory  connection  {avvin^Ha,  conjunctio)  of 
the  two  factors,  but  an  actual  and  abiding  union  of  the  two  in  one  per- 
sonal life. 

2.  The  precise  distinction  between  nature  and  person.  Nature  or 
substance  (essence,  owla)  denotes  the  totality  of  powers  and  qualities 
which  constitute  a  being ;  while  person  {v7r6aTamq^  Trpoawirov)  is  the 
Ego,  the  self-conscious,  self-asserting  and  acting  subject.  The  Logos 
assumed,  not  a  human  person  (else  we  would  have  two  persons,  a  divine 
and  a  human),  but  human  nature  which  is  common  to  us  all ;  and  hence 
he  redeemed,  not  a  particular  man,  but  all  men  as  partakers  of  the  same 
nature. 


'  Comp.  my  Church  HistJVoX.  Ill-  p.  738. 

•  Abridged,  in  part,  from  my  Chitrch  History,  Vol.  III.  pp.  747  sqq. 

'  The  diametrical  opposite  of  the  ivav^pwTniaii  ^lov  is  the  heathen  OTro^cWic  Av^ptiwov. 
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3.  The  QoD-uAN  as  the  result  of  the  incarnation.  Christ  is  not  a 
(Nestorian)  double  being,  with  two  persons,  nor  a  compound  (ApoUina- 
rian  or  Monophysite)  middle  being,  a  tertium  quid,  neither  divine  nor 
haman ;  but  he  is  one  person  both  divine  and  human. 

4.  The  DUALITY  OF  THE  nAtubes.  The  orthodox  doctrine  maintains, 
against  Eutychianism,  the  distinction  of  natui'e  even  after  the  act  of 
incarnation,  without  confusion  or  conversion  {aavyxvTU}^,  inconfu8€y 
and  arplirrfoc,  immutdbiliter),  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  division 
or  separation  {aSiaiplrwg,  indivise,  and  aytMipiarwQ^  inseparabUiter),  so 
that  the  divine  will  ever  remain  divine,  and  the  human  ever  human,' 
and  yet  the  two  have  continually  one  common  life,  and  interpenetrate 
each  other,  like  the  persons  of  the  Trinity.' 

5.  The  UNrry  of  the  pebson  {ivwmg  ico&'  {nroaramv,  ivw<ng  woffrariic/i, 
unio  hypostaiica  or  unio  personalis).  The  union  of  the  divine  and 
hnman  nature  in  Christ  is  a  permanent  state  resulting  from  the  incar- 
nation, and  is  a  real,  supernatural,  personal,  and  inseparable  union — in 
distinction  from  an  essential  absorption  or  confusion,  or  from  a  mere 
moral  union,  or  from  a  mystical  union  such  as  holds  between  the  be- 
liever and  Christ.  The  two  natures  constitute  but  one  personal  life, 
and  yet  remain  distinct.  '  The  same  who  is  true  God,'  says  Leo,'  is  also 
true  man,  and  in  this  unity  there  is  no  deceit ;  for  in  it  the  lowliness  of 
man  and  the  majesty  of  God  perfectly  pervade  one  another.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause the  two  natures  make  only  one  person,  we  read  on  the  one  hand : 
"Tlie  Son  of  Man  came  down  from  heaven"  (John  iii.  13),  while  yet  the 
Son  of  Ood  took  flesh  from  the  Virgin ;  and  on  the  other  hand :  "  The 


^  Toitff,'  says  Leo,  in  his  Epist.  28  ad  Flavian.,  ^sint  de/ectu  proprietatem  tuam  utraque 
aafuro,  et  aicui/brmam  aervi  Dei  Jbrma  non  adimit,  itaformam  Dei  $erv%  forma  non  mimdU 
. .  .  A^t  utraque  forma  cum  alterius  communione  quod  proprium  est ;  Verba  scilicet  operante 
qwod  Verhi  esty  et  came  exsequente  quod  camis  est.  Unum  horum  coruscat  miraculis^  aliud 
nernmUt  injuritM.  Et  sicut  Verbum  ab  a^alitate  patemce  glorias  non  recedit,  ita  caro  natu- 
ram  nottri  generis  non  relinqvitj' 

'  Here  belongs,  in  further  explanation,  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  wtpixuflnvic,  per- 
^tatiOf  circummeatioy  circulation  circumincessio^  intercommunia,  or  reciprocal  indwelling  and 
pervasion,  which  has  relation,  not  merely  to  the  Trinity,  but  also  to  Christology.  The 
Tcrb  wtpixkfptiv  is  first  applied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (Contra  Apollinarium)  to  the  interpene- 
tration  and  reciprocal  pervasion  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  On  this  rested  also  the  doc- 
trine of  the  exchange  or  communication  of  attributes,  dvW^oatCi  a  vri|ifraora<f(c>ieoivii»i/ia  i^coi- 
fioT^nff  communicatio  idiomatum.  The  dvTtfiiraoTamc  twv  Svofidrutv,  also  avrifu^iaraeic, 
transmiUatio  proprietatum^  transmutation  of  attributes,  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  identical  with 
amiioct^n  bot  a  deduction  from  it,  and  the  rhetorical  expression  for  it. 
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Son  of  Ood  was  crucified  and  buried,"^  while  yet  he  suflFered,  not  in  his 
Godhead  as  coeternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.'  The  self-conscionsness  of  Christ  is  never 
divided ;  his  person  consists  in  such  a  union  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  natures,  that  the  divine  nature  is  the  seat  of  self-consciousness, 
and  pervades  and  animates  the  human. 

6.  The  whole  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  person,  and 
not  to  the  one  or  the  other  nature  exclusively.  The  person  is  tlie  act- 
ing subject,  the  nature  the  organ  or  medium.  It  is  the  one  divine- 
human  person  of  Christ  that  wrought  miracles  by  virtue  of  his  divine 
nature^  and  that  suffered  through  the  sensorium  of  his  human  nature. 
The  superhuman  effect  and  infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer's  work  must 
be  ascribed  to  his  person  because  of  his  divinity ;  while  it  is  his  human- 
ity alone  that  made  him  capable  of,  and  liable  to,  toil,  temptation,  suf- 
fering, and  deatli,  and  renders  him  an  example  for  our  imitation. 

7.  The  ANHYPOSTASiA,  iMPEBfeoNALrrr,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
the  ENHTPOSTAsiA,  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ;'  for  anhypostasia  is 
a  purely  negative  term,  and  presupposes  a  fictitious  abstraction,  since 
the  human  nature  of  Clirist  did  not  exist  at  all  before  the  act  of  the 
incarnation,  and  could  therefore  be  neither  personal  nor  impersonal. 
The  meaning  of  this  doctrine  is  that  Christ's  human  nature  had  no 
independent  personality  of  its  own,  besides  the  divine,  and  that  the 
divine  nature  is  the  root  and  basis  of  his  personality.^ 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  serious  difliculty  in  the  old  orthodox  Christol- 
ogy,  if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  our  modem  psychology.  We  can 
conceive  of  a  human  nature  without  sin  (for  sin  is  a  corruption,  not 
an  essential  quality,  of  man),  but  we  can  not  conceive  of  a  human 
nature  without  personality,  or  a  self-conscious  and  free  Ego ;  for  tin's 
distinguishes  it  from  the  mere  animal  nature,  and  is  man's  crowning 
excellency  and  glory.     To  an  unbiased  reader  of  the  Gospel  history, 

*  Comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  8 :  *  They  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory.  * 

*  'Avvirdffraroc  is  that  which  has  no  personality  in  itself,  ivvtrovraTOi  that  which  subsists 
in  another  pereonality,  or  partakes  of  another  hypostasis. 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  impersonality  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  may  already  be  found  as 
to  its  germ  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  John  of 
Damascus  {De  orthodoxa  Jide,  lib.  III.)}  and  by  the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  however,  did  not,  for  all  this,  conceive  Christ  as  a  mere  generic  being  typifying 
mankind,  but  as  a  concrete  human  individual.  Comp.  Petavius,  De  incamatione,  lib.  V.  c.  5-8 
(Tom.  IV.  pp.  421  sqq. ) ;  Thomasius,  Cknstol.  II.  lOS-l  10 ;  Rothe,  Dogntatik,  II. «!  and  U7 
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moreover,  Christ  appears  as  a  full  human  personalitj,  thinking,  speak- 
ing, acting,  suffering  like  a  man  (only  without  sin),  distinguishing  him- 
self from  other  men  and  from  his  heavenly  Father,  addressing  him  in 
prayer,  submitting  to  him  his  own  will,  and  commending  to  him  his 
spirit  in  the  hour  of  deathJ  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  appears  just  as 
clearly  in  the  Gospels  as  a  personality  in  the  most  intimate,  unbroken, 
mysterious  lif e-nnion  with  his  heavenly  Father,  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  a  personal  pre-existence  before  the  creation,  of  having  been  sent  by 
the  Father  from  heaven  into  this  world,  of  living  in  heaven  even  during 
this  earthly  abode,  and  of  being  ever  one  with  him  in  will  and  in  es- 
sence.^ In  one  word,  he  makes  the  impression  of  a  theanthropic^  divine- 
human  person.^  His  human  personality  was  completed  and  perfected 
by  being  so  incorporated  with  the  pre-existent  Logos-personality  as  to 
find  in  it  alone  its  full  self -consciousness,  and  to  be  permeated  and  con- 
trolled by  it  in  every  stage  of  its  development. 

The  Chalcedonian  Christology  lias  latterly  been  subjected  to  a  rigor- 
ous criticism  (by  Schleiermacher,  Baur,  Domer,  Bothe,  and  others),  and 
has  been  charged  with  a  defective  psychology,  and  now  with  dualism, 
now  with  docetism,  according  as  its  distinction  of  two  natures  or  of  the 
personal  unity  has  most  struck  the  eye.  But  these  imputations  neutral- 
ize each  other,  like  the  imputations  of  tritheism  and  modalism,  which 
may  be  made  against  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  when  either 

'  He  calls  himself  a  *  man/  dv^ptinrot  (John  viii.  40 ;  comp.  xix.  5),  and  very  often  ^  the  Son 
of  man,'  and  other  men  his  *  brethren*  (John  xx.  17). 

'  John  viii.  58 ;  xvii.  5,  24 ;  iii.  11-13 ;  ▼.  87 ;  vi  88, 62 ;  viii.  42 ;  x.  80,  and  many  other 
passages  in  the  Gospels.  Dr.  R.  Rothe,  who  rejects  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation,  yet  expressly  admits  {Dogmatik,  II.  88) :  ^Ebenso  beatimmt,  wie  seine  wahre 
Mentehkeit^  tritt  im  Neuen  Testament  auch  die  wahre  Gottbeit  des  ErlSsers  hervor,*  To 
escape  the  orthodox  inference  of  an  incarnation  of  a  divine  hypostasis,  Rothe  must  resort  (p. 
100)  to  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  John  xvii.  5,  where  the  Saviour  asserts  his  pre-existence 
nth  the  Father  (S6^a<r6v  fu  <rv^  irarfp,  vapa  atavnf  rj  io^jftj  iJx^*^  ^P^  ^^^  ^^^  Kovfiov 
dvttt  vapd  coi) ;  thereby  distinguishing  himself  from  the  hypostasis  of  the  Father,  and  yet 
averting  coetemity.  The  Socinians  and  Grotius  find  here  merely  an  ideal  glory  in  the  divine 
counsel ;  but  it  must  be  taken,  in  analogy  with  similar  passages,  of  a  real,  personal,  self-con- 
iooas  pre-existence,  and  a  real  glory  attached  to  it ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nothing  peculiar 
iod  characteristic  of  Christ.     How  absurd  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  utter  such  a  prayer ! 

'  A  persona  ffvv^croc,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Protestant  divines.  ^Divina  et  humana 
natva^  (says  Hollas),  *'  in  una  persona  mfvdLrift  Filii  Dei  existentes,  unam  eandemque  habent 
MoraaiVfmodo  tamen  habendi  divertam.  Natura  enim  divina  earn  habet  primarioyper  se  et 
indq^endenter,  natwa  autem  humana  secundario,  printer  unionem  personalemy  adeoque  partid- 
pative,*  The  divine  nature,  therefore,  is,  in  the  orthodox  system,  that  which  forms  and  con- 
ititates  the  personality  (das  personbildende  Prindp.), 
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the  tri-personalitj  or  the  consabfitantiality  is  taken  alone.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon,  that  it  exhibits  so 
sore  a  tact  and  so  wise  a  circumspection  in  uniting  the  colossal  anti- 
thesis in  Christ,  and  seeks  to  do  justice  alike  to  the  distinction  of  the 
natures  and  to  the  unity  of  the  person.  In  Christ  all  contradictions  are 
reconciled. 

The  Chalcedonian  Creed  is  far  from  exhausting  the  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  ^  God  manifest  in  flesh.'  It  leaves  much  room  for  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  genuine,  perfect,  and  sinless  humanity  of  Christ,  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Kenosu^  or  self-renunciation  and  self -lim- 
itation of  the  Divine  Logos  in  the  incarnation  and  during  the  human 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  for  the  discussion  of  other  questions  connected 
with  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  the  world,  his  person  and  his 
work.  But  it  indicates  the  essential  elements  of  Christological  trnth, 
and  the  boundary-lines  of  Christological  error.  It  defines  the  course 
for  the  sound  development  of  this  central  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
so  as  to  avoid  both  the  Scylla  of  Nestorian  dualism  and  the  Charybdis 
of  Entychian  monophysitism,  and  to  save  the  full  idea  of  the  one  divine- 
human  personality  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Within  these  limits  theo- 
logical speculation  may  safely  and  freely  move,  and  bring  us  to  clearer 
conceptions ;  but  in  this  world,  where  we  ^know  only  in  part  (« filpovg)^ 
and  'see  through  a  mirror  obscurely  {Si  iaoTrrpov  iv  alvtyfiaTi)^  it  will 
never  fully  comprehend  the  great  central  mystery  of  the  theanthropic 
life  of  our  Lord. 

§  10.  The  Athanasian  Creed. 

LUenUtare, 

I.  Compi  the  general  literatnre  of  the  Three  Creeds  noticed  p.  18,  eepecUUy  Lumbt  tnd  SwAmaoiv. 

II.  Special  treatises  on  the  Athanasian  Creed ; 

fVsM  AMncB  Fobtuhatub  (Bishop  of  Poitiers,  d.  about  A.D.  «00)1 :  Bxpotitio  Fidei  CbikoUea  PbrtunatL 
The  oldest  commentary  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  published  firom  a  MSw  in  the  Ambroeian  Library  at 
Milan  by  Muratori,  1606,  in  the  second  yoL  of  his  Aneedota,  p.  SSS,  and  better  In  an  Appendix  to  Waler- 
land'a  treatise  (see  below).  Bnt  the  anthorship  of  Yen.  Fort  is  a  mere  coi^ectnie  of  Moratori,  from  the 
uanie  Fort%ur»atuB,  and  is  denied  by  modern  critics. 

Day.  Pabrus  (Ref.) ;  Sj/mboluin  AthanatH  breviter  dedaratum.    Heidelb. KISL 

J.  B.  BaiDKOOEB  (Ret) :  De  Symbolo  Athanatittna,    Tiir.1680. 

W.  E.  TsHnmL  (Lnth.) :  Judieia  eruditorum  de  Sym^»  AthanagSano.    Goths,  1687. 

Jos.  Amthslmi  (R.  C.)  :  Diaquisitio  de  Symb,  AtKan,    Paris,  1698. 

MoMTPAVooM  (R.  a) :  Diatribe  de  Symbolo  Quicunque,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  St  AUianasinB. 
Paris,  1606,  Tom.  IL  pp.  71^-736. 

Dam.  WATSBLAivn  (Anglican) :  A  Critical  Hintory  f^f  the  AlkanaaiSan  Creeds  etc  Cambridge,  1794, 9d  ed. 
1788  (in  Waterland's  works,  Vol.  III.  pp.  97-870,  Oxf.  ed.  1S»),  also  re-edited  by  J.  R.  King.  Lend.  187L 
The  ftillest  and  most  learned  treatise  on  the  subject,  bat  in  part  superseded  by  recent  inTestigatlons. 

DoM.  Mabia  SpsaoMi  (R.  C.) :  De  Symbolo  vulgo  &  Athanaeii,  two  dissertaUona.    Patav.  1760  sq. 

John  RADOLnrFx:  The  Creed  cf  SL  Athanaeiue,  illustrated  flrom  the  Oid  and  New  Teat,  Piaeeaffta  qf  the 
^oMers,  etc    Lond.l8M. 
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Pnup  ScnAiT :  The  A  thamutan  Cnedt  in  the  'American  Presbyterian  Berlew,'  New  York,  for  1866, 

pp.  064-05;  Ckureh  HUtory,  Vol  111.  pp.  680  sqq. 
A.  P.  Staxlst  (Dean  of  Weatminater) :  The  Athanatlan  CnedL    Lond.  ISTl. 

E.  &  FvoDLKKs  (B.  D.) :  The  Athanaeian  Creed :  By  whom  Written  and  hy  whom  Publiehed.  Lond.  ISTii 
Cb.  a.  HKUBTI.KT :  The  A  thanaetan  Creed,    Oxford,  1878.    (Agaioet  Ffonlkea.) 
Comp.  the  l!ac-airoile  edition  of  the  Utreeht  PeaUer  (Lond.  1875),  and  Sir  Thob.  Habdt  (Depaty-Keeper  of 

the  Pablic  Records),  two  Beporta  ontheA  thanae.  Creed  in  Connection  with  the  Utreeht  Peaiter.   Lond.  1878. 

The  Athanabian  Creed  is  also  called  Symbolum  Quiounque,  from 
the  first  word,  ^  Quicunque  vult  salws  esse?  ^ 

I.  Its  ORIGIN  is  involved  in  obscurity,  like  that  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and  the  Te  Deutn.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  works  of 
unknown  or  doubtful  authorship  have  exerted.  Since  the  ninth  cen- 
tury it  has  been  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  chief 
defender  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (d.  373).'  The  great  name  of  *  the  father  of  orthodoxy'  secured 
for  it  an  almost  oecumenical  authority,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pro- 
hibition of  the  third  and  fourth  oecnmenical  Councils  to  compose  or 
publish  any  other  creed  than  the  Nicene.^ 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Athanasian  author- 
ship has  been  abandoned  by  learned  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
The  evidence  against  it  is  conclusive.  The  Symbol  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  genuine  writings  of  Athanasius  or  his  contemporaries  and  eulo- 
gists. The  General  Synods  of  Constantinople  (381),  Ephesus  (431),  and 
Chalcedon  (451)  make  no  allusion  to  it  whatever.  It  seems  to  presup- 
pose the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  fifth  century  concerning  the 
constitution  of  Christ's  person ;  at  least  it  teaches  substantially  the 
Chalcedonian  Christology.  And,  lastly,  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Latin  Churches  of  Gaul,  North  Africa,  and  Spain  :  while  the  Greeks 

'  It  first  bears  the  title,  ^Fidea  aancta  Trinitatis,'  or  ^Fidee  CathoUea  Sancta  Triniiatis ;* 
then  (in  the  *  Cod,  Uaaerius  secundut*)  ^  Fides  Sancti  Athanasii  AlexandrinV  Uincmar  of 
Khdmg,  about  A.D.  S52,  calls  it  '•Sermantm  Athanasii  de  Jide^  cujus  initium  est:  ^^QiU- 
naupie  vult  galvus  esie."' 

'  According  to  the  inedi»Tal  legend,  Athanasius  composed  it  during  his  exile  in  Rome,  and 
offered  it  to  Pope  Julius  as  his  coufossion  of  faith.  So  Baronius,  Petavius,  Bellarmin,  etc. 
This  tradition  was  first  opposed  and  refuted  by  Gerhard  Vossius  (1642)  and  Ussher  (1647). 

'  Cone  Ephes.  Can.  VII.  *  The  holy  Synod  has  determined  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed 
to  hriog  forward,  or  to  write,  or  to  compose  any  other  Creed  (irspav  wivTiv  fxridevi  i^iXpai 
vpofiptw  ijyovv  cvyypdftiv  4  <Tvvrt&f  vac),  besides  that  which  was  settled  by  the  holy  fathers 
who  assembled  in  the  city  of  Nicaea,  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who  shaU  dare  to  com> 
pose  any  other  Creed,  or  to  exhibit  or  produce  any  such,  if  they  are  bishops  or  clergymen, 
they  shall  be  deposed,  but  if  they  are  of  the  laity,  they  shall  be  anathematized. '  The  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451),  although  setting  forth  a  new  definition  of  faith,  repeated  the  same  pn> 
hibition  (alter  the  D^a.  Fide*), 
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did  not  know  it  till  the  eleventh  century,  and  afterwards  rejected  or 
modified  it  on  account  of  the  Occidental  clause  on  the  procession  oi 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Greek  texts,  more- 
over, differ  widely,  and  betray,  by  strange  words  and  constructions,  the 
hands  of  unskilled  translators. 

The  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  originated  in  the  Latin  Church  from 
the  school  of  St  Augustine,  probably  in  Gaul  or  North  Africa.  It 
borrows  a  number  of  passages  from  Augustine  and  other  Latin  fa- 
thers.^ It  appears  first  in  its  full  form  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  Its  structure  and  the  repetition 
of  the  damnatory  clause  in  the  middle  and  at  the  close  indicate  that  it 
consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  which  may  have  been  composed  by  two 
authors,  and  afterwards  welded  together  by  a  third  hand.  The  first 
part,  containing  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  fuller  and 
more  metaphysical.  The  second  part,  containing  a  summary  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Christology,  has  been  found  separately,  as  a  fragment 
of  a  sermon  on  the  Incarnation,  at  Treves,  in  a  MS.  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.'  The  fact  that  Athanasius  spent  some  time  in 
exile  at  Treves  may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the 
great  champion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  composed 
the  whole.^ 

>  See  the  parallel  paaeages  in  Waterland's  treatise  and  in  my  Church  History ^Vol.  III.  pp. 
690  sqq. 

'  Now  known  as  the  Colbertine  MS.,  in  Paris,  which  is  assigned  to  aboat  A.D.  730-760, 
but  is  derived  in  part  from  older  MSS.  This  fragment  was  first  published  consecutively  by 
Professor  Swainson  in  1871,  and  again  in  his  larger  work,  1875  (p.  262),  also  by  Lnmby,  p. 
215.  It  begins  thus:  ^E$t  ergo  fides  recta  ut  credamtu  et  coi^fitemur  quia  Dominua  ihesmg 
christua  DeifiHus,  deus  pariter  et  homo  est,*  etc.;  and  it  ends:  *Hcec  est  fides  sancta  etCa- 
tholica.  quam  omnes  [omnif]  homo  qui  ad  uitam  atemam  peruemre  detiderat  scire  integrm 
[integre'\  debet,  et  fideliter  custodireJ*  The  compiler  of  the  two  parts  intensified  the  damna- 
tory clause  by  changing  it  into  *  quam  nisi  quisque  fideliter  firmiterque  credtderit,  sahms  esse 
nan  poterit/  The  passages  quoted  by  Archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  A.D.  852,  are  all 
taken  from  the  first  part. 

'  The  authorship  of  the  Symbolum  Quicunque  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  opinions 
of  scholars  are  divided  between  Hilary  of  Aries  (420-431),  Vigilius  of  Tapsus  (484),  Vincen- 
tius  Lirinensis  (450),  Venan tins  Fortnnatus  of  Poitiers  (570),  Pope  Anastasius  (398),  Victricius 
of  Kouen  (401),  Patriarch  Paulinus  of  Aquileja  (Charlemagne's  favorite  theologian,  d.  804). 
Waterland  learnedly  contends  for  Hilary  of  Aries ;  Quesnel,  Cave,  Bingham,  and  Neander 
for  Vigilius  Tapsensis  of  North  Africa.  Gieseler  traces  the  Quicunque  to  the  Councils  of 
Toledo  in  Spain  (633,  638,  675,  etc.),  which  used  to  profess  the  Nicene  Creed  with  additional 
articles  (like  the  FiUoque)  against  Arianism.  Ffoulkes  (who  seceded  to  Rome,  and  returned, 
a  better  Protestant,  to  the  Church  of  England)  and  Dean  Stanley  maintain  that  it  arose  in 
France,  simultaneously  with  the  forgery  of  the  pseudo-Isidorean  Decretals,  for  oontrovenial 
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II.  Chabaoteb  and  Contents. — The  Symbolnm  Qaicnnqne  is  a  i-e- 
markably  clear  and  precise  summary  of  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
first  four  oecumenical  Councils  (from  A.D.  326  to  A.D.  451),  and  the 
Angnstinian  speculations  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  Its  brief 
sentences  are  artistically  arranged  and  rhythmically  expressed.  It  is  a 
musical  creed  or  dogmatic  psalm.  Dean  Stanley  calls  it  'a  triumphant 
pfisan'  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  the  older 
Te  Deunij  but  it  is  much  more  metaphysical  and  abstruse,  and  its  har- 
mony is  disturbed  by  a  threefold  anathema. 

It  consists  of  two  parts. 

The  first  part  (ver.  3-28)  sets  forth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  not  in  the  less  definite  Athanasian  orNicseno-Constantinopolitan, 
but  in  its  strictest  Augustinian  form,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  kind 
of  subordination  of  essence.     It  is  therefore  an  advance  both  on  the 


parposes  against  the  Greeks,  to  set  up  a  fictitious  antiqnitj  for  Latin  doctrine  (the  Filioque\ 
as  the  Decretals  did  for  Latin  polity.  Swainson  and  Lumby  assign  the  Creed  to  an  un- 
known writer  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  (d.  814)  and  Alcoin  (d.  804),  or  to  the  period  be- 
tween 813  and  850. 

The  latest  investigations  since  the  rediscovery  of  the  oldest  (the  Cotton)  MS.  in  the 
*  Utrecht  Psalter'  (which  was  exposed  for  inspection  at  the  British  Museum  in  1873,  and  has 
since  been  photographed)  are  unfavorable  to  an  early  origin  ;  for  this  MS.,  which  Ussher  and 
Wateriand  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  dates  probably  from  the  ninth  century  (as  the  ma- 
jority of  scholars  who  investigated  it,  Drs.  Vermuelen,  Heurtley,  Ffoulkes,  Lumby,  Swainson, 
contend  against  Hardy,  West  wood,  and  Baron  van  Westreenen),  since,  among  other  reasons, 
it  contains  also  the  Apostles*  Creed  in  its  final  form  of  750.  The  authorship  of  Venantius 
Fortnnatns  (570)  was  simply  inferred  by  Muratori  from  the  common  name  *  Fortunatns '  at 
the  bead  of  a  MS.  (Expositio  Fidei  Catholicce  Fortunati)  which  contains  a  commentary  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  but  which  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  quotes  a  ]3assage 
from  Alcuin.  Two  other  MSS.  of  the  same  commentary,  but  without  a  title,  have  been 
found,  one  at  Florence,  and  one  at  Vienna  (Lumby,  p.  208;  Swainson,  pp.  817  sqq.).  The 
internal  evidence  for  an  earlier  date  is  equally  inconclusive.  The  absence  of  Mater  Dei 
(^(orococ)  no  more  proves  an  ante-Nestorian  origin  (before  431,  as  Wateriand  contended) 
than  the  absence  of  conaubstantiaKs  {ofioovaios)  proves  an  ante-Nicene  origiiL 

So  far,  then,  we  have  no  proo/  that  the  pseudo-Athanasian  Creed  in  its  present  compile 
Aape  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  And  yet  it  may  have  existed  earlier. 
At  all  events,  two  separate  compositions,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  our  Qiuicunque,  are 
of  older  date,  and  the  doctrinal  substance  of  it,  with  the  most  important  passages,  may  be 
foond  in  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  followers,  with  the  exception  of  the  damnatory 
duses,  which  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fierce  contests  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
In  a  Prayer-Book  of  Charles  the  Bald,  written  about  A.D.  870,  we  find  the  Athanasian  Creed 
▼ery  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  received  text. 

I  may  add  that  the  indefatigable  investigator.  Dr.  Caspari,  of  Christiania,  informs  me  by 
letter  (dated  April  29, 1876)  that  he  is  still  inclined  to  trace  this  Creed  to  the  fifth  century, 
between  450  and  600,  and  that  he  found,  and  will  publish  in  due  time,  some  old  symbols 
which  bear  a  resemblance  to  it,  and  may  cast  some  light  upon  its  obscure  origin.  Adhuc 
nhjudice  Ua  eat. 
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Nicene  Creed  and  the  Apoetles'  Creed;  for  these  do  not  state  the 
doctrme  of  the  Trinity  in  form,  but  only  indirectly  by  teaching  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  leave  room  for  a  certain 
subordination  of  Uie  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both. 
The  poBt-Athanasian  formula  states  clearly  and  unmistakably  both  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  divine  being  or  essence,  and  the  tri-personality  of 
the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  is  one  in  three  persons 
or  hypostases,  each  person  expressing  the  whole  fullness  of  the  God- 
head, with  all  his  attributes.  The  term  persona  is  taken  neither  in'  the 
old  sense  of  a  mere  personation  or  form  of  manifestation  {irpoawTrov, 
face,  mask),  nor  in  the  modem  sense  of  an  independent,  separate  being 
or  individual,  but  in  a  sense  which  lies  between  these  two  conceptions, 
and  thus  avoids  Sabellianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tiitheism  on  the 
other.  The  divine  persons  are  in  one  another,  and  fonn  a  perpetual 
intercommunication  and  motion  within  the  divine  essence.'  Each 
person  has  all  the  divine  attributes  which  are  inherent  in  the  divine 
essence,  but  each  has  also  a  characteristic  individuality  or  property,^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  person,  and  can  not  be  communicated ;  the 
Father  is  unbegotten,  the  Son  begotten,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  proceed- 
ing. In  this  Trinity  there  is  no  priority  or  posteriority  of  time,  no  su- 
periority or  inferiority  of  rank,  but  the  three  persons  are  coetemal  and 
coequal. 

If  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  can  be  logically  defined,  it  is  done  here. 
But  this  is  just  the  difficulty :  the  infinite  truth  of  the  Godhead  lies  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  logic,  which  deals  only  with  finite  truths  and 
categories.  It  is  well  always  to  remember  the  saying  of  Augustine : 
'God  is  greater  and  truer  in  our  thoughts  than  in  our  words;  he  is 
greater  and  truer  in  reality  than  in  our  thoughts.'^ 

^  The  later  scholastic  terms  for  this  indwelling  and  interpenetration  are  irfptxb*pfim^,  inex- 
isientia,  permeatio,  circumincessiOf  etc.     See  my  Church  History,  Vol.  III.  p.  680. 

'  Called  by  the  Greeks  idiorti^  or  idiovj  by  the  JjatinB  proprietcu  peraonalU  or  chartucter  hy* 
postaticut, 

*  *  Verius  cogitatw  Deus  quam  dicitWy  verius  est  quam  cogitatur,*  De  Trinitate,  lib.  VIL 
c.  4,  §  7.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  one  of  the  intellectaal  giants  of  the  Anglican  Church  (died 
1677),  in  his  Defense  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (a  sermon  preached  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1663), 
humbly  acknowledges  the  transcendent  incomprehensibility,  while  clearly  stating  the  facts, 
of  this  great  mystery :  *  The  sacred  Trinity  may  be  considered  either  as  it  is  in  itself  wrapt 
up  in  inexplicable  folds  of  mystery,  or  as  it  hath  discovered  itself  operating  in  wonderful  meth* 
ods  of  grace  towards  us.  As  it  is  in  itself,  'tis  an  object  too  bright  and  dazzling  for  our  weak 
eye  to  &sten  upon,  an  abyss  too  deep  for  our  short  reason  to  &thom ;  I  can  only  say  that  we 
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The  second  part  (ver.  29-i4)  contains  a  euccinct  statement  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  as  settled  by  the 
general  Councils  of  Ephesus  431  and  Chalcedon  451,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds.  It  as- 
serts that  Christ  had  a  rational  soul  {vovg,  7ri/cv/ua),  in  opposition  to  the 
Apollinarian  heresy,  which  limited  the  extent  of  his  humanity  to  a  mere 
body  with  an  animal  soul  inhabited  by  the  divine  Logos.  It  also  teach- 
es the  proper  relation  between  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  excludes  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  or  Monophysite  heresies,  in 
esBential  agreement  with  the  Chalcedonian  Symbol.^ 

III.  The  Damnatory  Clauses. — The  Athanasian  Creed,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  uncontroversial  and  peaceful  tone  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  begins  and  ends  with  the  solemn  declaration  that  the  catholic 
&ith  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  herein  set  forth  is  the  indis* 
pensable  condition  of  salvation,  and  that  those  who  reject  it  vrill  be  lost 
forever.  The  same  damnatory  clause  is  also  wedged  in  at  the  close  of 
the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part.  This  threefold  anath- 
ema, in  its  natural  historical  sense,  is  not  merely  a  solemn  warning 
against  the  great  danger  of  heresy,*  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  de- 
mand, as  a  condition  of  salvation,  a  full  knowledge  of,  and  assent  to, 
the  logical  statement  of  the  doctrines  set  forth  (for  this  would  condemn 


■re  BO  bound  to  mind  it  as  to  exercise  our  faith,  and  express  our  humility,  in  wiUingly  belieT- 
ing,  in  sabmissively  adoring  those  high  mysteries  which  are  revealed  in  the  holy  oracles  con- 
cerning it  by  that  Spirit  itself  which  searcheth  the  depths  of  God. . .  .  That  there  is  one  Divine 
Nstare  or  E^ssence,  common  unto  three  Persons,  incomprehensibly  united,  and  ineffably  dis- 
tinguished— united  in  essential  attributes,  distinguished  by  peculiar  idioms  and  relations ;  aU 
equally  infinite  in  every  divine  perfection,  each  different  from  the  other  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  inexistence  of  one  in  all,  and  all  in  one ;  a  communica- 
tion without  any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  the  communicant ;  an  eternal  generation,  and 
an  eternal  procession,  without  precedence  or  succession,  without  proper  causality  or  depend- 
ence; a  Father  imparting  his  own,  and  the  Son  receiving  his  Father's  life,  and  a  Spirit  issuing 
fnnn  both,  without  any  division  or  multiplication  of  essence — these  are  notions  which  may 
veil  puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how  they  agree,  but  should  not  stagger  our  faith  in  assent- 
ing that  they  are  true ;  upon  which  we  should  meditate,  not  with  hope  to  comprehend,  hut 
vith  dispositions  to  admire,  veiling  our  faces  in  the  presence,  and  prostrating  our  reason  at 
tbe  feet,  of  Wisdom  so  far  transcending  us.' 

*  See  the  preceding  section. 

'  So  a  majority  of  the  '  Ritual  Commission  of  the  Church  of  England,*  appointed  in  1867 : 
*The  condemnadons  in  this  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  as  a 
lolemn  warmng  of  the  peril  of  those  who  willfully  reject  the  Catholic  faith.'  Such  a  warning 
would  be  innocent  and  unohjectionahle,  indeed,  but  faU  far  short  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  which 
abhorred  heresy  as  the  greatest  of  crimes,  to  be  punished  by  death. 

Vol.  L— D 
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the  great  mass  even  of  Christian  believers) ;  but  it  does  mean  to  exclade 
from  heaven  all  who  reject  the  divine  triUh  therein  taught.  It  requires 
every  one  who  wonld  be  saved  to  believe  in  the  only  trne  and  living 
God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one  in  essence,  three  in  persons,  and 
in  one  Jesus  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man  in  one  person. 

The  damnatory  clauses,  especially  when  sung  or  chanted  in  public 
worship,  grate  harshly  on  modem  Protestant  ears,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  consistent  with  true  Christian  charity  and 
humility,  and  whether  they  do  not  transcend  the  Intimate  authority 
of  the  Church.  They  have  been  defended  by  an  appeal  to  Mark  xvi. 
16;  but  in  this  passage  those  only  are  condemned  who  reject  the  gospelj 
i.  e.,  the  great  &ctB  of  Christ^s  salvation,  not  any  peculiar  dogma.  Sal- 
vation and  damnation  depend  exclusively  on  the  grace  of  God  as  appre- 
hended by  a  living  faith,  or  rejected  m  ungrateful  unbelief.  The  orig- 
inal Nicene  Symbol,  it  is  true,  added  a  damnatory  clause  against  the 
Arians,but  it  was  afterwards  justly  omitted.  Creeds,  like  hymns,  lose 
their  true  force  and  miss  tlieir  aim  in  proportion  as  they  are  polemical 
and  partake  of  the  character  of  manifestoes  of  war  rather  than  confes- 
sions of  faith  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  mighty  works.^ 

IV.  Introduction  and  Use. — ^The  Athanasian  Creed  acquired  great 
authority  in  the  Latin  Cliurch,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  al- 
most daily  used  in  the  morning  devotions.' 

The  Eeformers  inherited  the  veneration  for  this  Symbol.  It  was  for- 
mally adopted  by  the  Lutheran  and  several  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  is  approvingly  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Fonii 
of  Concord,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  tlie  Second  Helvetic,  the  Belgic, 
and  the  Bohemian  Confessions.^ 


'  *It  seems  very  hard,*  says  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  *  to  put  ancharitaUeness  into  a  creed, 
and  so  to  make  it  become  an  article  of  fiiith.*  Chillingworth :  *The  damning  clauses  in 
St.  Athanasins's  Creed  are  most  false,  and  also  m  a  high  degree  schismatical  and  presump- 
taons.' 

•  J.  Bona, De  divina  Psalmodioy  c.  16,  §  18,  p.  863  (as  qnoted  by  Kollner,  Sjfmbolik^  I.  ST.): 
*///im/  Symbdum  oUm,  tetie  Honorio,  quotidie  est  decantatum,jam  vero  diehtu  Dominicis  in 
totius  ccttw/requentia  recitatur^  ut  sanctfrjidei  confessio  ea  die  apertiua  ceUbretwr.^ 

'  It  is  printed,  with  the  two  other  cscumenical  Creeds,  in  all  the  editions  of  the  Lutheran 
*Book  of  Concord,'  and  as  an  appendix  to  the  doctrinal  formnlas  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Chcrch  in  America.  It  was  received  into  the  *  Provisional  Liturgy  of  the  German  Keformed 
Church  in  the  United  Sutes,'  published  Philadelphia,  1858,  but  omitted  in  the  revised  edition 
of  1867. 
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Luther  was  dispoeed  to  regard  it  as  ^  the  most  important  and  glorioas 
compoeition  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.'^ 

Some  Reformed  divines,  especially  of  the  Anglican  Chnrch,  have 
commended  it  very  highly ;  even  the  Puritan  Richard  Baxter  lauded  it 
as  '  the  best  explication  [better,  statement]  of  the  Trinity,'  provided, 
however,  ^  that  the  damnatory  sentences  be  excepted,  or  modestly  ex- 
pounded.' 

In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  still  sung  or  recited  in  the  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  on  several  festival  days,*  but  this  compulsory  pub- 
lic use  meets  with  growing  opposition,  and  was  almost  unanimously 
condemned  in  1867  by  the  royal  commission  appointed  to  consider  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  Anglican  Ritual.^ 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  American  Revolution,  it  set  up  a  separate  organization 
in  the  Convention  of  1785  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  remodel  the 
Liturgy  (in  '  the  Proposed  Book'),  and,  among  other  changes,  excluded 
from  it  both  the  Nicene  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  struck  out 
from  the  Apostles'  Creed  the  clause, '  He  descended  into  hell.'  The 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  before  consenting  to  ordain  bish- 
ops for  America,  requested  their  brethren  to  restore  the  clause  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  '  to  give  to  the  other  two  Creeds  a  place  in  their 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  even  though  the  nse  of  them  should  be  left 
discretional.'*    In  the  Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  10, 

^  *Et  ist  also  gefasMt,  deua  ick  mcht  weisa,  ob  aeit  der  Apostel  Zeit  in  der  Kirche  det  Neven 
TtMiameHtes  etwag  Wicktigeres  und  Herrlicheres  geachrieben  sei*  (Lather,  Werke,  ed.  Walch, 
VI.  2315). 

'  The  rabric  directs  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  '  shall  be  song  or  said  at  Morning  Prayer, 
instead  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  Christmas -daj,  the  Epiphany,  St.  Matthias,  Easter -day, 
Ascension-day,  Whitsunday,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Jade,  St.  Andrew,  and  apon  Trinity  Sunday.  * 

*  By  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  Ritual  Commission.  See  their  opin- 
ions in  Stanley,  1.  c.  pp.  73  sqq.  Dean  Stanley  on  that  occasion  urged  no  less  than  sixteen 
reasons  against  the  public  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Pusey  has 
openly  threatened  to  leave  the  Established  Chnrch  if  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  with  it  the 
<ioctrinal  statoa  of  that  Church,  should  be  disturbed.  Brewer's  defense  is  rather  feeble. 
Bishop  Enioott  proposed,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  a  re- 
visioa  of  the  English  translation,  e.  g.  by  rendering  vult  salvua  esse,  *  desires  to  be  in  a  state 
ofttlvatton,'  instead  of  *  will  be  saved. '  Others  suggest  an  omission  of  the  damnatory  clauses. 
Bat  the  true  remedy  is  either  to  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed  altogether  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  to  leave  its  public  use  optional. 

*  Bishop  White  (of  Philadelphia) :  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  ths 
United  States  of  America,  New  York,  2d  ed.  1836,  pp.  305, 306. 
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1786,  the  request  of  the  English  prelates,  as  to  the  first  two  points,  was 
acceded  to, but  'the  restoration  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  negatived.' 
As  the  opposition  to  this  Creed  was  quite  determined,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  damnatory  clauses,  the  mother  Church  acquiesced  in  the 
omission,  and  granted  the  desired  Episcopal  ordination.' 

In  the  Greek  Church  it  never  obtained  general  currency  or  formal 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  is  only  used  for  private  devotion,  with  the 
omission  of  the  clause  on  the  double  procession  of  the  Spirit' 

^  White's  Memoires,  26,  27.  Bishop  White  himself  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Creed,  as 
was  Bishop  Provost,  of  New  York.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  told  them  afterwards : 
'  Some  wish  that  you  had  retained  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  bat  I  can  not  say  that  I  feel  un- 
easy on  the  subject,  for  you  have  retained  the  doctrine  of  it  in  your  Litai^,  and  as  to  the 
Creed  itself,  I  suppose  you  thought  it  not  saited  to  the  use  of  a  congregation*  (1.  c.  1 17, 118). 

*  Some  Greeks  say  that  the  words  et  Filio  (ver.  23)  are  a  Latin  interpolation,  others  that 
Athanasius  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them.  Most  Greek  copies  omit  them,  and  read  only 
dw6  Tov  warpdc.    Montfaucon,  Atban.  Opera,  II.  728. 
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THIRD  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 

Oeneral  Literature, 

Orthodoxa  Cot^eaaio  eatholieee  atque  apottol.  eeduias  orient€di»  a  Per.  Hooila  eompos,t  a  Mblctio  Stbiqo 
anda  et  mutato,  (fr.  e,  prof.  Nbotabii  eurav.  Pamaoiotta,  Amst.  1662 ;  cum  ifUerpret.  laU  ed,  Lavb.  Nos- 
UANN,  Leips.  1680, 8vo ;  e.  inUrpret.  lot.  et  vera,  fferman.  ed.  K.  Glo.  Hofm ank,  Breelaa,  1T61, 8vo.  Also  in 
RnniaD :  Moscow,  1G06 ;  German  by  J.  Lronh.  Fbisoh,  Frankftirt  and  Leipzig,  1727, 4to ;  Dutch  by  J.  A. 
ScDier,  Haarlem,  172S :  in  Kimmel'a  Monumenta,  P.  L 1843. 

CfyjKiM  crthodoaue  ftdeif  give  Apologia  ( 'Acnrir  bffiodo^iavt  h  uwoXoyia  Ka«  SXetxov)  ab  Synodo  Hiero- 
KlymUana  (A.D.  1672)  evb  Bieroaolifmorum  Patriarcha  Doeitheo  eompoeita  adverem  Calvinistas  hcereticoe, 
etc  Pnblisbed  at  Paris,  Greek  and  Latin,  1676  and  16T8 :  then  in  Haruuini  Acta  Coneiliorum,  Par.  1716, 
Tom.  XL  fol.  179-274 :  also  in  Kimmbl*b  Monum.  P.  1. 32IMSa  Comp.  also  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Con- 
ftanlinopU^  held  In  the  same  year  (1673),  and  pnbl.  in  Hard.  I.  c.  274-284,  and  in  Kimmel,  P.  II.  214-227. 

Om/euio  cathoL  et  apoetoUra  in  oriente  eeduice,  ooTuteripta  eompendiose  per  Mbtbophanrm  Cbitopulum. 
Hii,  et  loL  redd.  J.  Bobmbjds,  Hetmst.  1661, 4to  (the  title-page  has  erroneonsly  the  date  1661). 

Ctbilu  Lvokitw.ConfeMio  ehrietfldei  grceea  cum  additam,  CyriUi,  Geneva,  1638:  grsec.  et  lat.  (Con- 
demned as  heretical.) 

Atia  et  eeripta  ^uologorum  WirtembergeMium  et  patriarchcB  ConetatMnop.  Hibbbxi^  qwB  utrique  ab  a. 
ISiC  luf tw  ad  a.  1681  de  .i  ugwitaiia  Con/eeaUme  inter  ee  misenctit,  gr.  et  loL  ad  iiadem  theologia  editOy  Wit- 
tenlx  1064,  ful.  This  work  contains  tbe  Aagsbnrg  Confession  in  Greek,  three  epistles  orPatriarch  Jere- 
miah, criticising  tbe  Aug»b.  Conf.,  and  the  answers  of  the  Tubingen  divines,  all  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

K.  J.  KiMMBL  and  U.  Wrissknborn  :  Monumenia  fidei  eedeeue  orientalis.  PHmum  in  unum  corpus  col- 
l^'Tity  uarumtea  lecNonee  adnotacit^  prolegomena  addiditt  etc.,  2  vols.,  Jense,  1843-1800.  The  first  part  con- 
inin«  tbe  two  ConfeitsfonH  of  Oennndins,  tbe  Confession  of  Cyrillos  Lncaris,  the  Confessio  Orthodoxa, 
anii  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Jemsalem.  The  second  part,  which  is  added  by  Weissenbom,  contains  tbe 
Confessio  Metrophanis  Critopnli,  and  the  Decretnm  Synodi  (Tonstantlnopolitanee,  1672.    Kimmel  d.  1846. 

W. Gabs:  Oetinadius  und  Pletho^  ArietoteUmnuJi  und  Platoniemua  in  der  griechiechen  Kirehef  neM  einer 
Abkandlung  iiber  die  BeatreUung  dee  Islam  im  Mittelalter,  Breslan,  1844,  in  two  parts.  The  second  part 
Motalus,  among  other  writings  of  Gentiadlas  and  Pletho,  the  two  Confessions  of  Gennadlns  (1468)  in 
Qreek.    By  the  same:  Symbolik der  grieehieehenKirehe^Berlinj  1812, 

R.  W.  Blaukmobb:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Ruaaian  Churchy  being  the  Primer  or  Spelling-^took,  the  Shorter 
antf  Longer  Cateehitme,  and  a  Treatiee  on  the  Duty  qf  Pariah  Prieata.  Translated  from  the  Slaoono-Ruaaiian 
Originala,  Aberdeen,  1840. 

§  11.  The  Seven  CEoumenical  Councils. 
The  entire  Orthodox  Greek  or  Oriental  Church,*  including  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  the  national  Church  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and 
the  national  Church  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  embracing  a  member- 
ship of  about  eighty  millions,  adopts,  in  common  with  the  Roman  com- 
munion, the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  seven  oldest  oecumenical  Coun- 
cils, laying  especial  stress  on  the  Nicene  Council  and  Nicene  Creed. 
These  Councils  were  all  summoned  by  Greek  einperors,  and  controlled 
by  Greek  patriarchs  and  bishops.     They  are  as  follows : 

'Tbe  fuU  name  of  the  Greek  Church  is  Uhe  Holy  Oriental  Orthodox  CathoHc  ApoatoUe 
dmvk,*  The  chief  stress  is  laid  on  the  title  orthodox.  The  name  rpaucogj  nsed  by  Polybios 
«i4  riooe  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Gracu/s,  was  by  the  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded 
as  an  exotic.  Homer  has  three  standing  names  for  the  Greeks :  Dannoi^  A  rgeioi,  and  A  chaioi ; 
also  Panhellenes  and  Panachaioi.  The  ancient  (heathen)  Greeks  called  themselves  Hellenes, 
the  modem  (Slavonic)  Greeks,  till  recently,  Romnjts^  in  distinction  from  the  sarroanding 
Tarks.    Tbe  Greek  language,  since  the  founding  of  the  East  Roman  empire,  was  called  Romaic 
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I.  The  first  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D.  325  ;  called  by  Constantine  M. 

II.  The  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 ;  called  by  Theo- 
dosius  M. 

III.  The  Council  of  Ephesus,  A.D.  431 ;  called  by  Theodosius  IL 

IV.  The  Council  of  Clialcedon,  A.D.  451;  called  by  Emperor  Mar- 
cian  and  Pope  Leo  I. 

V.  The  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  553 ;  called  by  Jus- 
tinian I. 

VI.  The  third  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  680 ;  called  by  Con- 
stantine Pogonatus. 

VII.  The  second  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D.  787 ;  called  by  Irene  and 
her  son  Constantine. 

The  first  four  Councils  are  by  far  the  most  important,  as  they  settled 
the  orthodox  faith  on  tlie  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.     The  fifth  Coun 
cil,  which  condemned  the  Three  (Nestorian)  Chapters,  is  a  mere  sup- 
plement to  the  third  and  fourth.    The  sixth  condemned  Monothelitism. 
The  seventh  sanctioned  the  use  and  worship  of  images.^ 

To  these  the  Greek  Church  adds  the  Concilium  Quinisextum,^  held 
at  Constantinople  (in  Trullo),  A.D.  691  (or  692),  and  frequently  also 
that  held  in  the  same  citv  A.D.  879  under  Photius  the  Patriarch ;  while 
the  Latins  reject  these  two  Synods  as  schismatic,  and  count  the  Synod 
of  869  (the  fourth  of  Constantinople),  which  deposed  Photius  and  con- 
demned the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  eighth  oecumenical  Council.  But  these 
confiicting  Councils  refer  only  to  discipline  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

The  Greek  Church  celebrates  annually  the  memory  of  the  seven  holy 
Synods,  held  during  the  palmy  days  of  her  history,  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  called  the  '  Sunday  of  Orthodoxy,'  when  the  service  is  made  to 


*  Worship  in  a  secondary  sense,  or  Sov\t!a,  including  denrotrjuoc  cai  rifirirticrj  Trpotncinnprtc^ 
but  not  that  adoration  or  dXTj^ivrj  Xarptia,  which  belongs  only  to  God.  See  Hefefe,  Co»- 
ciliengeschirhfe,  Bd.  IIT.  p.  440. 

*  This  Synod  is  called  Quiniserta  or  ntvBiicnj,  because  it  was  to  be  a  supplement  to  the 
fifth  and  sixih  oecumenical  Councils,  which  had  passed  doctrinal  decrees,  but  no  canons  of 
discipline.  It  is  also  called  the  second  Trullan  Synod,  because  it  was  held  'in  Trullo/  a 
saloon  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  regard  the  canons  of  this  Synod 
as  the  canons  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  oecumenical  Councils,  but  the  Latins  never  acknowledged 
the  Quinisexta,  and  called  it  mockingly  *  erratira.'  As  the  dates  of  the  Quinisexte  are  vari- 
ously given  68«,  691,  692,  712.  Comp.  Baronius,  Annai.  ad  ann.  692,  No.  7,  and  Hefele,  1.  c. 
III.  pp.  298  sqq. 
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reproduce  a  dramatic  pictiii*e  of  an  CBCjumenical  Conncil,  with  an  em- 
peror, the  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  sol- 
emn deliberation  on  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith.  She  looks  for- 
ward to  an  eighth  oecumenical  Council,  which  is  to  settle  all, the  con- 
troversies of  Christendom  subsequent  to  the  great  schism  between  the 
East  and  the  West 

Since  the  last  of  the  seven  Councils,  the  doctrinal  system  of  the 
Greek  Church  has  undergone  no  essential  change,  and  become  almost 
petrified.  But  the  Beformadon,  especially  the  Jesuitical  intrigues  and 
the  crypto-Calvinistic  movement  of  Cyril  Lucar  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, called  forth  a  number  of  doctrinal  manifestoes  against  Romanism, 
and  still  more  against  Protestantism.  We  may  divide  them  into  three 
classes: 

L  Primary  Confessions  of  public  authority : 

(a)  The  *  Orthodox  Confession,'  or  Catechism  of  Peter  Mogilas,  1643, 
indorsed  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem. 

ih)  The  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Confession  of  Do- 
eitheus,  1672. 

To  the  latter  may  be  added  the  similar  but  less  important  decisions 
of  the  Synods  of  Constantinople,  1672  {Heaponsio  Dionydi),  and  1691 
(on  the  Eucharist). 

(c)  The  Russian  Catechisms  which  have  the  sanction  of  the  Holy 
Svnod,  especially  the  Longer  Catechism  of  Philaret  (Metropolitan  of 
Moscow),  published  by  the  sy nodical  press,  and  generally  used  in  Bus- 
gia  since  1839. 

{d)  The  Answers  of  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  certain 
Lutheran  divines,  in  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of*  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  1676  (published  at  Wittenberg,  1584),  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  but  are  devoid  of  clearness  and  point,  and 
therefore  of  little  use. 

XL  Secondary  Confessions  of  a  mere  private  character,  and  hence  not 
to  be  used  as  authorities : 

(a)  The  two  Confessions  of  Gennadius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
1453.  One  of  them,  purporting  to  give  a  dialogue  between  the  Patri- 
arch and  the  Sultan,  is  spurious,  and  the  other  has  nothing  character- 
istic of  the  Qreek  system. 

(J)  The  Confession  of  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  subsequently  Patri- 
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arch  of  Alexandria,  composed. during  his  sojourn  in  Germany,  1625. 
It  18  more  liberal  than  the  primary  standards. 

III.  Different  from  both  classes  is  the  Confession  of  Cyril  Lucar,  1629, 
which  wps  repeatedly  condemned  as  heretical  (Calvinistic),but  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  two  most  important  expositions  of  Eastern  orthodoxy. 

We  shall  notice  these  documents  in  their  historical  order. 

§  12.  The  Confessions  of  Gennadius,  A.D.  1453. 

J.  C.  T.  Otto  :  Dea  PaMarehen  OennadiM  von  Konatantinopd  Confeaaiimt  Wien,  1864  (35  pp.). 
See  also  tbe  work  of  Gabs,  quoted  p.  43,  on  Chnnadifia  and  Pletho  (1844),  and  an  article  of  Prof.  Orro  on 
the  Dialogue  aacribed  to  Oennadiw,  in  (Niedner'a)  ZeiUchriftfur  hittoriache  Theohgie  for  1860,  UL  389^17. 

The  one  or  two  Confessions  which  the  Constantinopolitan  Patriarch 
Gennadius  handed  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  Mahmond  or  Mahomet  II.,  in 
1453,  comprise  only  a  very  general  statement  of  the  ancient  Christian 
docti'ines,  without  entering  into  the  differences  which  divide  the  Oriental 
Church  from  the  Latin  Communion ;  yet  they  have  a  historical  import;- 
ance,  as  reflecting  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church  at  that  time. 

Georgius  Scholarius,  a  lawyer  and  philosopher,  subsequently  called 
Gennadius,  was  among  the  companions  and  advisers  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror John  VII.,  Palseologus,  and  the  Patriarch  Joasaph,  when  they,  in 
compliance  with  an  invitation  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  attended  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (A.D.  1438  and  '39),  to  consider  the  reunion 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Catholic  Churches.  Scholarius,  though 
not  a  member  of  the  Synod  (being  a  layman  at  the  time),  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  scheme,  while  his  more  renowned  countryman,  Geoi^ius 
Gemistus,  commonly  called  Pletho  (d.  1463),  opposed  it  with  as  much 
zeal  and  eloquence.  Both  were  also  antagonists  in  philosophy,  Gen- 
nadius being  an  Aristotelian,  Pletho  a  Platonist.  The  union  party  tri- 
umphed, especially  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  (Arch- 
bishop of  Nicsea),  who  at  last  acceded  to  the  Latin  Filioqv£y  as  con- 
sistent with  the  GreeV  per  Fili^im} 

But  when  the  results  of  the  Council  were  submitted  to  the  Greek 
Church  for  acceptance,  the  popular  sentiment,  backed  by  a  long  tradi- 
tion, almost  univereally  discarded  them.  Scholarius,  who  in  the  mean 
time  had  become  a  monk,  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  plans  of  reunion, 
and  he  even  wrote  violently  against  it.     Some  attribute  this  inconsist- 

*  See,  on  the  transactions  of  this  Council,  Mansi,Tora.  XXXI.,  and  Werner:  GeschickU 
der  ajfologetischen  und polemischen  fAteratur ^WoV  III.  pp.  57  sqq. 
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ency  to  a  change  of  conviction,  some  to  policy ;  while  others,  without 
good  reason,  doubt  the  identity  of  the  anti-Latin  monk  Scholarius  with 
the  Latinizing  Gennadius.^ 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  in  1453,  Scholarius  was  elected  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  but  held  this  position  only  a  few  years,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  abdicated  in  1457  or  1459,  and  retired  to  a  convent.  This 
elevation  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  Greek  orthodoxy,  but  may  have  been 
aided  by  motives  of  policy,  inspired  by  the  vain  hope  of  securing,  through 
his  influence  with  the  Latin  church  dignitaries,  the  assistance  of  the 
Western  nations  against  the  Turkish  invasion. 

At  the  request  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror,  Gennadius  prepared 
a  Confession  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Sultan  received  it,  invested 
Gennadius  with  the  patriarchate  by  the  delivery  of  the  crozier  or  pas- 
toral staff,  and  authorized  him  to  assure  the  Greek  Christians  of  free- 
dom in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.^ 

Tliis  'Confession'  of  Gennadius,^  or  *  Homily  on  the  true  faith  of  the 
Christians,'  was  written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  the  Turko-Arabic 
(the  Turkish  with  Arabic  letters)  for  the  use  of  the  Sultan.*    It  treats,  in 

*  Karyophilos,  AUatins,  and  Kimmel  deny  the  identity  of  the  two  persons ;  Robert  Creyg- 
tbon,  Kenaadot  ( 1 704),  Richard  Simon,  Spanheim,  and  Gass  defend  it.  Spanheim,  however, 
regards  the  anionistic  writings  as  interpolations.  Allatias  and  Kimmel  maintain  that  Genna- 
diag  continued  friendly  to  the  union  as  Patriarch,  but  Karyophilus  supposes  that  the  union- 
istic  Scholarios  died  before  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  never  was  Patriarch.  See  Kim^ 
mel,  IfoMiimenf a,  etc.,  Prolegomena^  p.  vi. ;  Gass,  1.  c.  Vol.  I.  pp.  5  sqq.,  and  Werner,  1.  c.  Vol. 
III.  pp.  67  sqq.  Scholarius  was  a  fertile  writer  of  homilies,  hymns,  philosophical  and  theo^ 
logical  essays.  Four  of  these  are  edited  in  Greek  by  W.  Gass,  viz.,  his  Confession,  the  Dia- 
logue De  via  sahttis^  the  book  Contra  Automatittas  et  UeJleniKtas^  and  the  book  De providentia 
ft  firixdestinatione  (1.  c.Vol.  11.  pp.  3-146). 

*  An  account  of  the  interview  is  given  in  the  Historia  patriarcharum  qui  sederunt  in  hoc 
magna  catholicaque  ecclesia  Constnntinopolitanensi  postquam  cepit  earn  Suitanua  Meckemeta^ 
written  in  modem  Greek  by  Emnuinuel  Malaxas,  a  Peloponnesian,  and  sent  by  bim  to  Prof. 
M.Cnisin8,  in  Ttibingen,  who  tninnlated  and  published  it  fn  his  Turro-Grcecia,  1584.  Crusins 
andChytraeos  were  prominent  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  convert  the  Greek  Church  to  Lutheranism. 

'  Kimmel  calls  it  the  second  Confession,  counting  the  Dialogue  (which  is  of  questionable 
aatbenticity ;  see  below)  as  the  first.  But  Gass  more  appropriately  prints  the  Confession 
first,  and  the  Dialogue  afterwards,  under  its  own  proper  title,  De  Via  Salutis, 

*  The  title  of  the  Vienna  MS.  as  published  by  Otto  is :  ToD  aiStirtfxutrdTov  irarpidpxov 
^waraynvovwoXtwc  \  TENNA^IOr  ZXOAAFIOT  |  BipXiov  wipi  rtvufv  Ke^aXaiuv  Hie 
nturipoQ  I  iriffri «i»c*  The  title  as  given  by  Gass  from  a  MS.  in  Munich  reads :  Tov  ayiuTarov 
mi  warpidpxov  Koi  0iXo<r6^v  |  PENNAAIOT  |  upiXia  iripi  rfj^  ^p^^C  ^ai  AXff^ove  \ 
viVrfMf  rwv  Xptariavutv,  In  other  titles  it  is  called  opoXoyia  or  opoXoyfiaiQ.  This 
Confession  (together  with  the  Dialogue  on  the  Way  of  lAfe)  was  first  published  in  Greek  at 
Vienna  by  Prof.  John  Alex.  Brassicanus  (Kohlburger),  in  1530 ;  then  in  Latin  by  J.  Herold 
(in  his  Htereaiologia^  Basil.  1556,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  Patristic  Libraries,  BibL  P.  P. 
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twenty  brief  sections,  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  on  God,  the  Trinit j, 
the  two  natures  in  the  pei-son  of  Christ,  his  work,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
thus  stated :  '  We  believe  that  there  are  in  the  one  God  three  peculiari- 
ties (JiiwfiaTa  Tpla)j  which  are  the  principles  and  fountains  of  all  his  other 
peculiarities  .  .  .  and  these  three  peculiarities  we  call  the  three  subsist- 
ences (u7ro(TTaa«c)-  •  •  •  We  believe  that  out  of  the  nature  {U  Tfjg  ^vcrccuc) 
of  God  spring  the  Word  (Xoyoc)  and  the  Spirit  (irvcu/za),  as  from  the  fire 
the  light  and  the  heat  {Sxnrep  dfrb  rov  irti/ooc  0aic  icai  dep/tiii).  .  .  .  These 
three,  the  Mind,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit  (voi/c,  Xoyoc,  irvfv/ua),  are  one 
God,  as  in  the  one  soul  of  man  there  is  the  mind  (voDc),  the  rational 
word  (Xoyoc  voi|Toc),  and  the  rational  will  (&tXija«c  vorirf)) ;  and  yet  these 
three  are  as  to  essence  but  one  soul  (jila  \pvxn  Kara  rfiv  oixrlavy^  The 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  doctrine  on  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  not  touched  in  this  Confession.  The  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  natu]*e  in  Christ  is  illustrated  by  the  relation  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  in  man,  both  being  distinct,  and  yet  inseparably 
united  in  one  person. 

At  the  end  (§  14-20)  are  added,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Turks,  seven 
arguments  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  viz.  :^ 

1.  The  concurrence  of  Jewish  prophecies  and  lieathen  oracles  in  the 
pre-announcement  of  a  Saviour. 

2.  The  internal  harmony  and  mutual  agreement  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Luffdun.  Tom.  XXVI.  666,  also  B,  P.  P.  Colon.  Tom.  XIV.  876,  and  B.  P.  P.  Par,  Tom.  IV.  > ; 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  David  Chytrceus  (in  his  Oratio  de  statu  ecc/esiaruM  hoc  teiNpore  in 
GrcBcia^  Asia,  BoRinia,  etc.,  Frankf.  I.')83,  pp.  173  sqq.);  and  soon  afterwards  in  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Turkish  by  Mart.  Crusius  of  Tiibingen  (in  his  Turco-Gracia,  Basil.  1684,  lib.  II.  109  sqq.). 
The  text  of  Crusius  differs  from  the  preceding  editions.  He  took  it  from  a  copy  sent  to  him, 
together  with  the  Sultan's  answer,  by  Emmanuel  Malaxas.  Two  other  editions  of  the  Greek 
text  were  published  by  J.  von  Fuchten,  Helmst.  161 1,  and  by  Ch.  Daum,  Cygnea?  (Zwickau), 
1077  {Hieronymi  iheologi  Gr(eci  dialogus  de  Trimtate,  etc.).  Kimmel  followed  the  text  of 
Chy  tragus,  compared  with  that  of  Crusius  and  the  different  readings  in  the^i6/.  Pair.  Lugdun. 
See  his  Proleg,  p.  xx.  The  last  and  best  editions  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Confession  are  bj 
Gass,  1.  c.  II.  3-15,  who  used  three  MSS.,  and  compared  older  Greek  editions  and  Latin  ver- 
sions; and  by  Otto  (1864),  who  (like  Brassicanus)  reproduced  the  text  of  the  Vienna  Codex 
after  a  careful  re-examination,  and  added  the  principal  valuations  of  Brassicanus  and  Gass. 

^  Compare,  on  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  Gennadius  and  its  relation  to  Latin  Scholasticism, 
the  exposition  of  Gass,  I.  82  sqq.  Kimmel  and  Otto  (1.  c.  p.  400)  make  him  a  Platonist,  bat 
there  are  also  some  Aristotelian  elements  in  him. 

'  This  npologetic  appendix  is  omitted  in  the  editions  of  Brassicanus  and  Fnchten,  and  is 
rejected  by  Otto  as  a  later  addition  (1.  c.  pp.  6-11). 
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3.  The  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  the  greatest  and  best  men  among 
all  nations. 

4.  The  spiritual  character  and  tendency  of  the  Christian  faith,  aiming 
at  divine  and  eternal  ends. 

5.  The  ennobling  effect  of  Christ's  religion  on  the  morals  of  his 
followers. 

6.  The  harmony  of  revealed  truth  with  sound  reason,  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  all  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  it. 

7.  The  victory  of  the  Church  over  persecution  and  its  indestructi- 
bility. 

The  other  Confession,  ascribed  to  Gennadius,  and  generally  published 
with  the  first,  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  Dialogue  (^  Serinocimitio') 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  Patriarch,  and  entitled  ^TheWay  oflAfe?^ 
The  Sultan  is  represented  as  asking  a  number  of  short  questions,  such 
as :  '  What  is  God  ?'  '  Why  is  he  called  God  (Sco'c)  ?'  '  How  many  Gods 
are  there  ?'  *  How,  if  there  is  but  one  God,  can  you  speak  of  three  Divine 
Persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ?'  '  Why  is  the  Father  called 
Father?  *Why  isthe  Son  called  Son?'  'Why  is  the  Holy  Spirit  called 
Spirit  ?'  To  these  the  Patriarch  replies  at  some  length,  dwelling  mainly 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  illustrating  it  by  the  analogy  of  the 
Biin,  light,  and  heat,  and  by  the  trinity  of  the  human  mind. 

But  there  is  no  external  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  Gennadius ; 


'  Dt  Via  Salutis.    The  fall  title,  as  given  by  Gass,  I.  c.  IF.  16,  and  Otto,  1.  c.  p.  409,  reads : 

Too  aidiaifHitrdrov  Trarpidpxov  KovaravrivovTroKtiMt^ 
TENNAAlOr  XXOAAPIOr 
/3i3Xioy  avvTOftov  ri  «ai  <ro0ic  fl-«pi  rtvwv  KnftaXaiiov  rng  yfuripag  wi(mu>q,  vipl  wv  r;  itdXtliQ 
7«yow  fitrd  'Afioipd  tov  Maxovfiirov,  o  Ka't  iwiyiypairrai 

iripi  rf)Q  oSov  r^c  (TiarripiaQ  (rwv)  Av^pwiriov. 
The  tract  was  published  three  times  in  Greek  in  the  seventeenth  centur>' — by  Brassicanus, 
Vienna,  1530;  by  Joh.  von  Fuchten,  Helmstadt,  1611  (or  1612);  and  by  Danm,  Zwickau, 
1677 ;  but  each  of  these  editions  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  Latin  version  was  repeated  in  sev- 
eral patristic  collections,  but  with  more  or  less  omissions  or  additions  (occasionally  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  system).  We  have  now  two  correct  editions  of  the  Greek  text,  one  by  Gass 
(1844),  and  another  by  Otto  (1850;  the  latter  was  originally  intended  for  an  Appendix  to 
Kifflmers  coUection).  Kimmel  gives  only  the  Latin  version,  having  been  upable  to  obtain 
the  Greek  original  (Proleg.  p.  xx.),  and  seems  to  confound  the  special  title  with  the  joint 
title  for  both  Confessions ;  see  BibL  P.  P.  Colon.  XIV.  378 ;  Werner,  1.  c.  III.  68,  note.  The 
Dialogue  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  writings  of  Athanasius  (  Opera,  Tom.  II.  280,  Patav. 
1777,  or  II.  335,  ed.  Paris,  1698),  but  without  a  name  or  an  allusion  to  the  Sultan,  simply 
M  a  dialogue  between  a  Christian  bishop  and  a  catechumen,  and  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ments and  adaptations  to  the  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy.  Comp.  Gass,  I.  pp.  89  sqq.,  II. 
pp.  16-30,  and  Otto,  p.  407. 
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and  the  internal  evidence  is  against  it.  There  was  no  need  of  two 
Confessions  for  the  same  occasion.  There  is  nothing  characteristic  of 
a  Mohammedan  in  the  questions  of  the  Sultan.  The  text  is  more  loose 
and  prolix  in  style  than  the  genuine  Confession ;  it  contains  some  absurd 
etymologies  unworthy  of  Gennadius  ;^  and  it  expressly  teaches  the  Latin 
doctrine  of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  must  either  deny  the  authorship  of  Gennadius,  or  the  integrity 
of  the  received  text.^  At  all  events,  it  can  not  be  regarded  in  its  pi*es- 
ent  form  even  as  a  secondary  standard  of  Greek  orthodoxy. 

§  13.  The  Answers  of  Patriarch  Jeremiah  to  the  Lutherans, 

A.D.  1576. 

Acta  et  SeHpta  theolog.  Wurtemberg.  et  PatriarekcB  CofUtanL  Hikbuii^  qnoted  p.  4S. 
Mabtim  Gbdbidb  :  Turco-GrcBeia,  Baail.  1684. 

MoDBAViirK:  Bintory  qf  the  Church  qf  RuaaitL,  translated  by  Blackmore,  pp.  289-324. 
HBrBi.a  (DOW  Bishop  of  Rottenbarg) :  Ueber  die  alien  und  neuen  Vermche^  den  Orient  tu  protuUmtid' 
rm,  in  the  Tabinger  Theol.  Qttartaisehrijt,  1848,  p.  OU. 
Art.  Jeremiat  II.,  in  Herzog's  BneylOop.  2d  ed.  Vol.  VI.  pp.  6B0-IS82.    Oass  :  St/mbolik  d.  gr.  K.  pp.  41  iqq. 

Melanchthon,  who  had  the  reunion  of  Christendom  much  at  heart, 
especially  in  tlie  later  part  of  his  life,  first  opened  a  Protestant  corre- 
spondence with  the  Eastern  Church  by  sending,  through  the  hands  of 
a  Greek  deacon,  a  Greek  translation  (made  by  Paul  Dolscius)  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  Patriarch  Joasaph  U.  of  Constantinople,  but 
apparently  without  effect. 

Several  years  afterwards,  from  1573-75,  two  distinguished  professors 
of  theology  at  Tiibingen,  Jacob  Andrese,  one  of  tlie  authors  of  the  Lu- 
theran '  Form  of  Concord'  (d.  1590),  and  Martin  Crusius,  a  rare  Greek 
scholar  (d.  1607),*  on  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  Stephen  Gerlach  for 

*  The  word  ^«6t  is  derived  from  ^tutptlv  (airo  rov  ^tupilv  tA  ndvra  oiovil  3c«tfp6c)t  and  also 
from  ^inVf  percurrere  (o  yap  dtog  dti  xai  iravraxov  irdpKrnv);  irarfip  is  derived  from  rnpttv 
(dird  Tov  rd  vdvra  nipHv),  wlof  from  olot:,  talis  (qualis  enim  Pater ^  talis  FUitu%  rrvfVfia  from 
focoi,  intelligo  (iravra  yap  o^ititg  kirivott). 

•  In  the  Latin  Version  (Kimmel^  p.  3) :  *  Quemadmodum  substantia  salts  producit  radios,  et 
a  sole  et  radiis  procedit  lumen :  ita  Pater  generat  Filium  seu  Verbum  ejus,  et  a  Patrk  et 
FiLio  PROCEDIT  Spiritus  Sanctds.*  In  the  Greek  text  (Gass,  II.  19):  "Qoictp  6  Sino^  » 
ffXtavoc  ytw^  r»)v  am-tva,  jcni  vapA  rov  i)\iov  Kai  rwv  aKtivutv  imropeviTai  rd  ^«5c  *  ovr^  o 
^foc  Kai  irarrjp  ytwq,  rov  vibv  Kai  \nyov  aifTov.Kai  U  rov  trarph^  Kai  vXov  Uirofuvvrai  rv 
irvtvfia  t6  uyiov.  A  Greek  Patriarch  could  not  hnve  maintained  himself  with  such  an  open 
avowal  of  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  text  of  Pseiido-Athanasius  urges  the  processio  a  soio 
Patre-y  and  removes  all  other  approaches  to  the  Latin  dogma. 

»  See  Gass,  I.  p.  100,  and  Symb.  der  griech,  Kirche,  p.  38  ;  Otto,  p.  406.  Both  reject  the 
authenticity  of  the  Dialogue. 

♦  He  was  able  to  take  Andrea's  sermons  down  In  Greek  as  they  were  delivered  in  German. 
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the  Luthei-an  cliaplaincy  of  the  German  legation  at  the  Sablime  Porte, 
forwarded  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  commendatory  letters, 
and  soon  afterwards  several  copies  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Greek 
(printed  at  Basle,  1559),  together  with  a  translation  of  some  sermons  of 
Andrese,  and  solicited  an  official  expression  of  views  on  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  which  they  thought  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  East- 
em  Church. 

At  that  time  Jeremiah  II.  was  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (from 
1572-94),  a  prelate  distinguished  neither  for  talent  or  learning,  but 
for  piety  and  misfortune,  and  for  his  connection  with  the  Russian 
Church  at  an  important  epoch  of  its  history.  lie  was  twice  arbitrarily 
deposed,  saw  the  old  patriarchal  church  turned  into  a  mosque,  and  made 
a  collecting  tour  through  Russia,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honor,  and  induced  to  confer  upon  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  the 
patriarchal  dignity  over  Russia  (1589),  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  independence  of  the  Russian  Church.' 

After  considerable  delay,  Jerfemiah  replied  to  the  Lutheran  divines 
at  length,  in  1576,  and  subjected  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  an  unfa- 
vorable criticism,  rejecting  nearly  all  its  distinctive  doctrines,  and  com- 
mending only  its  indorsement  of  the  early  oecumenical  Synods  and  its 
view  on  the  marriage  of  priests.*  The  Tubingen  professors  sent  him 
an  elaborate  defense  (1577),  with  other  documents,  but  Jeremiah,  two 
years  afterwards,  only  reaffirmed  his  former  position,  and  when  the 
Lutherans  troubled  him  with  new  letters,  apologetic  and  polemic,  he 
declined  all  further  correspondence,  and  ceased  to  answer.^ 

The  documents  of  both  parties  were  published  at  Wittenberg,  1584. 

The  Answers  of  Jeremiah  received  the  approval  of  the  Synod  of  Je- 

I  -  -  -  —     --^  iiiii  III  — 

*  MooraTieff  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of  this  visit  of  Jeremiah,  who  styled  himself  *■  bj 
the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  which  is  new  Rome,  and  Patriarch  of  the 
whole  universe.'  He  made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  Kremlin  seated  on  an  ass,  and  presented 
to  the  Czar  several  rich  relics,  among  which  are  mentioned  '  a  gold  Panagia  [picture  of  the 
Virgin  Mary],  with  morsels  of  the  life-giving  Cross,  of  the  Robe  of  the  Lord,  and  of  that  of 
the  Mother  of  God,  incased  within  it,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  instruments  of  oar  Lord's 
Passion,  the  Spear,  the  Reed,  the  Sponge,  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns.' 

'  This  third  letter  of  Jeremiah  is  called  Centura  Orientalis  Ecclesim,  and  covers  nearly 
ninety  pages  folio.     His  first  two  letters  are  brief,  and  do  not  enter  into  doctrinal  discussions. 

'  Vitus  MyUer,  in  his  funeral  discourse  on  Crusius,  complains  of  the  Greeks  as  being  proud- 
er and  more  superstitions  than  the  Papists  (^pontificiis  longe  magis  superstiiiosi),  Crusius 
edited  also  a  Greek  translation  of  four  volumes  of  Lutheran  sermons  {Corona  anni,  ork^voc 
Tov  l»ruivrov,Wittenb.  1603)  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  people,  but  with  no  better  Bucoess. 
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rujalem  in  1672,^  and  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  truly  expressing 
the  spirit  of  the  Eastern  Communion  towards  Protestantism.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  transactions  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  that  the  Greek 
Church  rejects  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  alike  as  dangerous  hei*e8ies. 
The  Anglican  Church  has  since  made  several  attempts  to  bring  about 
an  intercommunion  with  the  orthodox  East,  especially  with  the  Buseo- 
Greek  Church,  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  again  in  our 
own  days,  but  so  far  without  practical  effect  beyond  the  exchange  of 
mutual  courtesies  and  the  expression  of  a  desire  for  the  reunion  of  or- 
thodox Christendom.* 

§  14.  The  Confession  of  Metbophanes  CBrropuLUS,  A.D.  1625. 

KiMiaLiVol.  IL  pp.  1-218. 

Dibtbl]ia,ikb:  De  Metrophane  Critoputo^  etc,  Altdort  17W^ 

Fabbioiub:  Biblioth,  Gr<»ea,  ed.  Harleas,  Vol.  XL  pp.  607-^189. 

Gabs  :  Art  M.  K.  In  Henoog's  Etieyliop.  VoL  Sd  ed.  VoL  IX.  pp.  79^7W. 

Next  in  chronological  oixler  comes  the  Confession  of  Metrophanes 
Critopulus,  once  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  which  was  written  in  1625, 
though  not  published  till  1661. 

Metrophanes  Critopulus  was  a  native  of  Beroea,  in  Macedonia,  and 
educated  at  Mount  Athos.  Cyril  Lucar,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
sent  him  to  England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  (1616),  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (George  Abbot),  that  he 
might  be  thoroughly  educated  to  counteract,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek 
Church,  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits.^  The  Archbishop  kindly  received 
him,  and,  with  the  consent  of  King  James  I.,  secured  him  a  place  in 
one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  In  1620  Metrophanes  visited  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wittenberg,  Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strasburg,  and  Helmstadt. 
He  acquired  good  testimonials  for  his  learning  and  character.  He  en- 
tered into  close  relations  with  Calixtus  and  a  few  like-minded  Lutheran 
divines,  who  dissented  from  the  exclusive  confessionalism  and  scholastic 
dogmatism  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  labored  for  Catholic  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  primitive  creeds.  At  their  request  Metrophanes 
prepared  a  work  on  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church.    He  also  wrote  a  number  of  philological  essays.    After  spend- 

*  In  Kimmers  Monumenta,  Vol.  I.  p.  378. 
"  See  beyond,  §  20. 

'  See  the  letter  in  Kimmel,  Pi-eface  to  Vol.  II.  p.  vii.,and  in  Colomesii,  Opera,  quoted  there. 
On  Cvril  Lociir,  see  the  next  section. 
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ing  some  time  in  Venice  as  teacher  of  the  Greek  language,  he  returned 
to  the  Easty  and  became  successor  of  Cyril  Lucar  in  Alexandria.  But 
he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  patron,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Synod 
of  Constantinople,  1638,  he  even  took  part  in  his  condemnation.  The 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

The  Confession  of  Metrophanes^  discusses,  in  twenty-three  chapters, 
all  the  leading  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  a 
lengthy  dieological  treatise  rather  than  a  Confession  of  faith.  It  has 
never  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  is  ignored  by  the  Synod  of 
Jerusalem ;  hence  it  ought  not  to  be  quoted  as  an  authority,  as  is  done 
by  Winer  and  other  writers  on  Symbolics.  Nevertheless,  as  a  private 
exposition  of  the  Greek  faith,  it  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Although  orthodox  in  the  main,  it  yet  presents  the  more  liberal  and 
progressive  aspect  of  Eastern  theology.  It  was  intended  to  give  a  truth- 
ful account  of  the  Greek  faith,  but  betrays  the  influence  of  the  Protest- 
ant atmosphere  in  which  it  was  composed.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to 
Bomani8m,but  abstains  from  all  direct  opposition  to  Protestantism,  and 
is  even  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  Lutheran  theological  faculty  of 
Eelmstadt,  where  it  was  written.*  In  this  respect  it  is  the  counterpart 
or  complement  of  the  Confession  of  Dositheus,  which,  in  its  zeal  against 
Protestantism,  almost  ignores  the  difference  from  Romanism.^  Thus 
Hetrophanes  excludes  the  Apocrypha  from  the  canon,  denies  in  name 
(though  maintaining  in  substance)  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  makes 
a  distinction  between  sacraments  proper,  viz.,  baptism,  eucharist,  and 
penance,  and  a  secondary  category  of  sacramental  or  mystical  rites,  viz., 
confirmation  (or  chrisma),  ordination,  marriage,  and  unction. 


*  'OfioKoyia  r^c  dvaroXucric  liaeKriaiac  rrJQ  ca^oXiir^C  «oi  AvoaroXuciic,  mrfypa^'itra  iv  Imrofiy 
^a  Mtirpo^apovQ  Upofiovaxov  UarptapxiKov  r«  TlpiaromfyyiWov  tov  KptroirovXov. 
Con/essio  catholicct  et  apostoUccB  in  Orienti  errlesiie,  conacripta  compendiose  per  Metro- 
?HA9EX  Ckxtopuluv,  Hierontonachum  et  Patriarchalem  Protosynpellum,  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  with  a  T^tin  translation,  by  J.  Hornejus,  at  Helmstadt,  lfi61.  Kimmel  com- 
pared with  this  ed.  the  MS.  which  is  preserved  m  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  but  he  died  be- 
fore his  edition  appeared,  with  a  preface  of  Weissenborn  (1850). 

'  Nicolaus  Comnenns  called  Metropbanes  a  Gnxco- Luther anus^  but  without  good  reason. 

'  See  below,  §  17. 
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§  15.  The  CJonfesbion  of  Oyeil  Lucab,  A.D,  1631. 

Lilmturt. 

CTUI.LI  Ltjoiwi  Cimflttia  airlnUaiur  fidti,  Latin,  lK»i  e.  addOam.  CVrtfl'.  Or.  et  LoL,  Genev.  lOS : 
(I  AduL)  IMS,  ud  often  {  bIm  In  Kiiiiiii.'a  Montxmmta  fidri  Ecclala  OrtAiC  I'.  I.  pp.  i4-M.  Gotapan 
Pnlig,  pp.  rxL-l.  (de  sila  Ci/riUI). 

TnoH.  SBiTn:  OiBirtuiMa  lb  ffrrtlle  Luiurf,  London,  ITOI.  Comp.  abu,  In  Tb.  Smith'!  MitetOaHta 
(Hal.  ITU),  bli  ifarraNe  d<  vita,  tttiMt,  gaUt  tt  nurfj/rto  C.  Lwarit 

Lm  Allatidi  (d.  it  Rome,  IBM) :  Dt  Bixiaiii  Orriiinlallt  atqat  Orientalit  perpttua  cnnmufDiM,  Ifbri 
trw  (ItL  11),  Or.  el  Lit.  Colon.  IMS.    BllWr  aud  Blimtleruiiit  agatut't  Cyril. 

J.  H.  HoTTinun:  ..InoIttU  Aisl.  (AfoI.IKurrt  F'/J/.,AppfDdii,T;giir.  ISOS  {nl.lOE^.  Agalnd  blm,  t. 
Ai.uTica:  J.  U.  UaUiagcru»,fra<xdit  a  impoitara  viani/ttM  cini.mct>u,,Rom.\W\. 

J.  Atmiih:  LrtCrw  antafsUt  ii  Cyritlt  Luconi.  Amnierd.  ITIB. 

Buiwriiiit:  lte(^Itaii«nirt,  Halle.  ITS*. 

MouHim:  On  Cfrll.  in  the  Sttidim  m>d  KHtOm.  1S32,  p.lWO. 

Sevan!  anlcles  on  Cjril  Lucar.la  the  BriliiJi  Magazaie  f.irHept  1!vl!.  Dec.  1313,  Jan.  and  Jnne.l^^t. 

Tw«n :  On  Cfril,  Iq  tbe  DtuUclit  ZtHKhr./  rUrutl.  WiauueK.  u.  cAr.  I«bnh  Beri.  laW.NaM,  p.  30c. 

W.  Qua;  Article  ' /.uiwiji,'  In  HerviK'g  Aicytlg;].  »d  ed.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  Daqq. ;  and  H'lmbolit,  pp.  sOrqq. 

AxoTim  PiOBuoi  (Rom.  CallL):  Dv  Patrianh  CvrlUut  Ltuarii  und  tttu  ItU,  Uaucbeii,  IBCl,  Bvo. 
(The  aalbor  hu  Bluea  Joined  tbeflnak  Cborcb.) 

The  Confeseion  of  Cyril  Lnear  was  never  adopted  by  aiiy  branch  or 
paity  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  even  rei>eatedly  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  but  as  it  gave  rise  to  tlie  later  authentic  definitions  of  tbe  <  Ortho- 
dox Faitli,'iu  opjtosittou  to  the  dbtinctive  doctrines  of  Romanism  and 
Protestantism,  it  must  be  noticed  here. 

Cybillus  Lugabib  (Kyrillos  Loukaris'),  a  martyr  of  FrotestaDtism 
within  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  occupies  a  remarkable  position  in 
the  conflict  of  the  three  great  Confessions  to  which  the  Reformation 
gave  nsc.  He  is  the  counterpart  of  his  more  learned  and  successful, 
but  less  uoble,  antagonist,  Leo  Allatius  (1586-1669),  who  openly  aposta- 
tized from  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Roman,  and  became  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  His  work  is  a  mere  episode,  and  passed  away  apparently 
without  permanent  effect,  but  (like  the  attempte(]  reformations  of  Wyclif , 
Hubs,  and  Savonarola)  it  may  have  a  prophetic  meaning  for  the  futnre, 
and  be  resinned  by  Providence  in  a  better  form. 

Cyril  Lucar  was  boin  in  1568  or  1572  in  Caudia  (Crete),  then  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Venice,  and  the  only  remaining  seat  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, lie  studied  and  fraveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  was  for  a 
while  rector  and  Greek  teat^her  in  the  Russian  Seminary  at  Ostrog,  in 
Volhynia.  In  French  Switzerland  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Ke- 
fornied  Ciinrch,and  embraced  its  faith.  Subsequently  he  openly  pro- 
fessed it  in  a  letter  to  the  Pmfessors  of  Geneva  (1636),  tlirongh  L^:er, 

■  Properlj  '  the  son  of  Lucar,'  hence  rou  Aointaptu;.  The  word  \ovtap  in  latsr  Greek  u 
ibe  Luliu  lucar,  or  tucnuH,  atipead,  pay,  profit,  whence  the  French  (toil  English  bicrt. 
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a  minister  from  Geneva,  who  had  been  Bent  to  Constantinople.  He 
conceived  the  bold  plan  of  ingrafting  Protestant  doctrines  on  the  old 
cecomenical  creeds  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  thereby  reforming  the 
same.  He  was  unanimously  elected  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1602  (?), 
and  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  While  occupying  these  high  positions 
he  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  Protestant  divines  in 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England,  sent  promising  youths  to  Protestant 
universities,  and  imported  a  press  from  England  (1629)  to  print  his  Con- 
fession and  seveml  Catechisms.  But  he  stood  on  dangerous  ground, 
between  vacillating  or  ill-informed  friends  and  determined  foes.  The 
Jesuits,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  embassador  at  the  Sublime  Porte, 
spared  no  intrigues  to  counteract  and  checkmate  his  Protestant  schemes, 
and  to  bring  about  instead  a  union  of  the  Gi'eek  hierarchy  with  Kome. 
At  tlieir  instigation  his  printing-press  was  destroyed  by  the  Turkish 
government  He  himself — in  this  respect  another  Athanasius  '  veraus. 
mundunij  though  not  to  be  compared  in  intellectual  power  to  the '  father 
of  orthodoxy' — was  five  times  deposed,  and  five  times  reinstated.  At 
last,  however — unlike  Athanasius,  who  died  in  peaceful  possession  of 
his  patriarchal  dignity — he  was  strangled  to  death  in  1638,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  Saltan  for  alleged  high -treason,  and  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Bosphorus.  His  friends  surrounded  the  palace  of  his 
successor,  Cyril  of  Beroea,  crying,  *  Pilate,  give  us  the  dead,  that  we 
may  bury  him.'*  The  corpse  was  washed  ashore,  but  it  was  only  ob- 
tained by  Cyril's  adherents  after  having  been  once  more  cast  out  and 
returned  by  the  tide.  The  next  Patriarch,  Parthenius,  granted  him 
finally  an  honorable  burial. 

Cyril  left  no  followers  able  or  willing  to  carry  on  his  work,  but  the 
agitation  he  had  produced  continued  for  several  years,  and  called  forth 
defensive  measures.  His  doctrines  were  anathematized  by  Patriarch 
Cyril  of  Beroea  and  a  Synod  of  Constantinople  (Sept.,  1638),^  then  again 
by  the  Synods  of  Jassy,  in  Moldavia,  1643,  and  of  Jerusalem,  1672 ;  but 

'  UiXarif  ih^  i^fuv  rbv  vtKpov,  iva  avrhv  da\j/wfuv, 

*  CpH  of  Beroea  seemed  to  assame  the  authenticity  of  CTril's  Confession.  He  was,  how- 
ever, himself  afterwards  deposed  and  anathematized  on  the  charge  of  extortion  and  embe^zle- 
nent  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  for  the  part  he  took  in  procuring  the  death  of  Cyril  Lucar 
by  preferring  fidse  accusation  against  him  to  the  Turks.  See  MouraviefT,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
**f  Buuia^  translated  by  Blackmore,  p.  39f}.  Blarkmore,  however,  gives  there  a  wrong  date^ 
assigning  the  death  of  Cyril  to  1628  instead  of  1638. 

Vol.  L— E 
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on  tlie  last  two  occasions  the  honor  of  his  name  and  the  patriarchal 
dignity  were  saved  by  boldly  denying  the  authenticity  of  his  Confes- 
sion, and  contradicting  it  by  written  documents  from  his  pen.^ 

This  Cyril  was  the  same  who  sent  the  famous  uncial  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus  of  the  Bible  (A)  to  King  Charles  L  of  England,*  and  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  modem  Greek  language.^ 

The  Confession  of  Cyril  was  first  written  by  him  in  Latin,  1629,  and 
then  in  Greek,  with  an  addition  of  four  questions  and  answers,  1631,  and 
published  in  both  languages  at  Geneva,  1633/  It  expresses  his  own 
individual  faith,  which  he  vainly  hoped  would  become  the  faith  of  the 
Greek  Church.  It  is  divided  into  eighteen  brief  chapters,  each  forti- 
fied with  Scripture  references;  eight  chapters  contain  the  common 
old  Catholic  doctrine,  while  the  rest  bear  a  distinctly  Protestant  diar- 
acter. 

In  Chapter  I.  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  plainly  stated  in  agree- 
ment with  the  oecumenical  creeds,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
conciliatory  t^rms  of  the  Council  of  Florence.*  Chapters  IV.  and  V. 
treat  of  the  doctrines  of  creation  and  divine  government;  Chapter VI., 
of  the  fall  of  man ;  Chapters  VII.  and  VIII.,  of  tlie  twofold  state  of 
Christ,  his  incarnation  and  humiliation,  and  his  exaltation  and  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  as  the  Mediator  of  mankind  and  the 


'  The  Synods  of  Jassy  and  Jerusalem  intimate  that  Cyrirs  Confession  was  a  Calvinistic 
forgen*,  and  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  quotes  largely  ii-om  his  homilies  to  prove  his  orthodoxy. 
MouravieflT,  I.  c.  p.  1 89,  adopts  a  middle  view,  saying :  *  Cyril,  although  he  had  condemned  the 
new  doctrine  of  Calvin,  nevertheless  had  not  stood  up  decidedly  and  openly  to  oppose  it,  and 
for  his  neglect  he  was  himself  delivered  over  to  an  anathema  by  his  successor,  Cyril  of  Beroea.* 

*  Not  to  James  I.  (who  died  1625),  as  Kimmel  and  Gass  wrongly  state.  Cyril  brought 
the  Codex  with  him  from  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  another  report,  from  Mount  Athoa, 
and  sent  it  to  England  in  1628,  where  it  passed  from  the  king's  library  into  the  British  Mu> 
seum,  1 7r>3.  It  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  and  contains  the  Septuagtnt  Version  of  the  Old 
TestamcM^  the  whole  New  Testament,  with  some  chasms,  and,  as  an  Appendix,  the  only  MS. 
copy  extant  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  fragment  of  a 
second  Epistle.  The  New  Test,  has  been  edited  in  quasi-fac-simile,  by  Woide,  Lond.  1 786, 
fol.,  and  in  ordinary  Greek  type  by  Cowper,  Lond.  1860. 

'  Published  at  Geneva  or  Leyden,  1638,  and  at  London,  1 703. 

^  The  Latin  edition  was  first  published  in  1529,  either  at  the  Hague  (by  the  Dutch  embas- 
sador Cornelius  Van  der  Haga)  or  at  Geneva,  or  at  both  places ;  the  authorities  I  have  con- 
sulted differ.  The  subscription  to  the  Grieco-Latin  edition  before  me  reads:  *  Datum  dm- 
ttantinopoli  mense  ,/anuario  1631  Cyrillus  Patriarcha  Congtantinopoleos,*  Another  edition 
(perhaps  by  Hugo  Grotius)  was  published  1645,  without  indication  of  place  (perhaps  at  Am- 
■terdam).     I  have  used  Kimmel*s  edition,  which  gives  the  text  of  the  edition  of  1645. 

*  ^Spiritus  Sanctus  a  Patre  pbb  Filium  procedens,*  tc  rov  irarpoc  oi'  viov. 
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Buler  of  his  Church  {status  exinanitionis  and  st  exdUcUionis) ;  Chapter 
IX.,  of  faith  in  general ;  Chapter  XVI.,*  of  baptismal  regeneration. 

The  remaining  ten  chapters  breathe  the  Eeformed  spirit.  Chapter 
IL  asserts  that  '  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  superior  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,'  since  the  Scriptures  alone,  being  divinely  in- 
spired, can  not  err.'  In  the  appendix  to  the  second  (the  Greek)  edition, 
Cyril  commends  the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  main- 
tains their  perspicuity  in  matters  of  faith,  but  excludes  the  Apocrypha, 
aod  rejects  the  worship  of  images.  He  believes  '  that  the  Church  is 
sanctified  and  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  way  of  life,'  but  denies 
its  infallibility,  saying :  ^  The  Church  is  liable  to  sin  (ofca/oravciv),  and 
to  choose  the  error  instead  of  the  ti'uth  (ai/rJ  ri}^  dXiidEcac  to  yptvSo^ 
UXiyeaiai) ;  from  such  error  we  can  only  be  delivered  by  the  teaching 
and  tlie  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not'  of  any  mortal  man'  (Ch.  XII.). 
The  doctrine  of  justification  (Chapter  XIII.)  is  stated  as  follows : 

*  We  believe  that  man  is  justified  by  faith,  not  bj  works.  But  when  we  sar  *'bj  faith," 
we  anderstand  the  correlative  of  faith,  viz.,  the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  which  faith,  fulfilling 
the  office  of  the  hand,  apprehends  and  applies  to  us  for  salvation.  And  this  we  understand 
to  be  fully  consistent  with,  and  in  no  ^ise  to  the  prejudice  of,  works ;  for  the  truth  itself 
teaches  us  that  works  also  are  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  they  are  necessary  means  and 
testimonies  of  our  faith,  and  a  confirmation  of  our  calling.  But,  as  human  frailty  bears  wit- 
ness, they  are  of  themselves  by  no  means  sufficient  to  save  man,  and  able  to  appear  at  the 
jadgment-seat  of  Christ,  so  as  to  merit  the  reward  of  salvation,  llie  righteousness  of  Christ, 
applied  to  the  penitent,  alone  justifies  and  saves  the  believer.' 

The  freedom  of  will  before  regeneration  is  denied  (Ch.  XIV.).*  In  the 
doctrine  of  decrees,  Cyril  agrees  with  the  Calvinistic  system  (Ch.  III.)j 
and  thereby  oflEended  Grotius  and  the  Amiinians.  He  accepts,  with  the 
Protestants,  only  two  sacraments  as  being  instituted  by  Christ,  instead 
of  seven,  and  requires  faith  as  a  condition  of  their  application  (Ch.  XV.). 
He  rejects  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  and  oral  manducation,  and 
teaches  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  a  real  but  spiritual  presence  and  fru- 
ition of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  believers  only  (Ch.  XVII.). 
In  the  last  chapter  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  and  of  the  pos- 
feibility  of  repentance  after  death. 


^*Credimmt  Scripturam  sacram  ette  ^lomoKrov  (i,  e.,  a  Deo  traditam)  habereque  auctortm 
Spiritnm  Sanctum,  non  alium,  cut  h{ibere  debemus  jUdem  indMtam.  .  .  .  Propterea  efua  auc- 
toritatem  uu  n^eriorem  EecluitB  auctoritate  ;  nimis  enim  differens  est,  loqui  Spiritum  Sane- 
tim  tt  linguam  humanam,  quum  itta  pouit  per  ignorantiam  trrare, /oiler e  et/alli,  Scriptura 
vero  divina  nec/allittir,  nee  errare  potest,  sed  eit  infalHbiUs  semper  et  certa.* 

*  UiffTtvofuv  iv  ro«c  oifK  avayiwri^iiifi  rb  avrtlowriov  vfcpov  tivat.  This  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  emphasizes  the  liberum  arbitrium 
even  more  than  the  Roman,  and  was  never  affected  by  the  Angustinian  anthropology. 
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§  16.  The  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mooilas,  AJ).  1648. 

The  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostouo  Eastern 
Church^  was  originally  drawn  up  about  the  year  1640  by  Peteb  Mo- 
oiLAS  (or  Mooila),  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  father  of  Russian  the- 
ology (died  1647),  in  the  form  of  a  Catechism  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Russian  Church.'  It  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Provincial  Synod 
at  Eieff  for  Russia,  then  again  corrected  and  purged  by  a  Synod  of 
tlie  Greek  and  Russian  clergy  at  Jassy,  in  1643,  where  it  received  its 
present  shape  by  Meletius  Syriga,  or  Striga,  the  Metropolitan  of  Ni- 
c8Ba,  and  exarch  of  tlie  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  As  thus  improved, 
it  was  sent  to,  and  signed  by,  the  four  Eastern  Patriarchs.  The  Synod 
of  Jerusalem  gave  it  a  new  sanction  in  1672  (declaring  it  a  6fAo\oy(a, 
i|i/  iSi^aro  koi  Six^rai  oira^airXfaic  iraaa  ri  avaroXiKri  iicKXi|a/a).     In  this 

way  it  became  the  Creed  of  the  entire  Greek  and  Russian  Church.  It 
has  been  the  basis  of  several  later  Catechisms  prepared  by  Russian 
divines. 


^  'Op^odo^oQ  ofioXoyia  Hie  co^oXcc^c  <«<  dir<NrroXifff/c  ^icicXi|<rmc  ^C  ovaroXir^^.  It  is  nn* 
certain  whether  it  was  first  written  in  Greek  or  in  Ross.  First  published  in  Greek  by  Ptna- 
giotta,  Amst.  1662 ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  bj  Bishop  Normann,  of  Gothenbarg  (then  Pro- 
fessor at  Upsala),  Leipz.  1695 ;  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  by  C.  G.  Hofmann,  Breslao, 
]7r>l ;  by  Patriarch  Adrian  in  Russian,  Moscow,  1696,  and  again  in  1839,  etc, ;  in  Klmmel's 
Momm,  I.  56-324  (Greek  and  Latin,  with  the  letters  of  Nectarius  and  Parthenina).  Comp. 
Kinunel's  Proleg.  pp.  Ixii  sqq.  The  Confession  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Skort  i2to- 
sian  Catechism  by  the  same  author  (Peter  MogUas). 

*  The  following  account  of  Mogiks  is  transkted  from  the  Russian  of  Bolchofskj  by  Black- 
more  (  T^e  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Churchy  p.  xviii.):  '  Peter  Mogik  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
fiimily  of  the  Princes  of  Moldavia,  and  before  he  became  an  ecclesiastic  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  After  having  embraced  the  monastic  life,  he  became  first  Archimandrite 
of  the  Pechersky,  and  subsequently,  in  1632,  Metropolitan  of  Kiefi;  to  which  dignity  he  was 
ordained  by  authority  of  C>Til  Lucar  [then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople],  with  the  title  of 
Eparch,  or  Exarch  of  the  Patriarchal  See.  He  sat  about  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  lf»47. 
Besides  the  Orthodox  Con/ession,  he  put  out,  in  1645,  in  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia,  hu  Skort 
Catechism;  composed  a  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Patericon ;  corrected,  in  1646,  from  Gnsk 
and  SUvonic  MSS.,  the  TVeAnU-,  or  GflSce-book,  and  added  to  each  OflSce  doctrinal,  casu- 
istical, and  ceremonial  instructions.  He  also  caused  translations  to  be  made  from  the  Gre^ 
Livts  of  the  SmnU,  by  Metaphrastus,  though  this  work  remained  unfinished  at  his  death; 
and,  lastly,  he  composed  a  Short  Russian  Chronicle,  which  is  preserved  in  MS.,  but  has  ne»er 
yet  been  printed.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Russian  Academy  at  Kieff.*  It  was  called, 
after  him,  the  Kievo-Mogilian  Academy.  He  also  founded  a  library  and  a  printing-presi 
See  a  fuDer  account  of  Peter  Mogilas  in  Mouravieff's  History  of  the  Chmrch  o/*  Amto,  tnos- 
lated  by  Blackmore  (Oxforti,  1842),  pp.  186-189,  It  is  there  stated  that  he  received  his  edn- 
cation  in  the  University  of  Paris.  This  accounts  for  the  tinge  of  Latin  scholasticism  in  his 
Confession. 
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The  Orthodox  Confession  was  a  defensive  measure  against  Bomanism 
and  Protestantism.  It  is  directed,  first,  against  the  Jesuits  who,  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  embassadors  in  Constantinople,  labored  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  Church  with  the  Pope ;  and,  secondly,  against  the 
Calvinistic  movement,  headed  by  Cyril  Lucar,  and  continued  after  his 
death.* 

It  is  preceded  by  a  historical  account  of  its  composition  and  publica- 
tion, a  pastoral  letter  of  Nectarius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  dated  Nov. 
20, 1662 ;  and  by  a  letter  of  indorsement  of  the  Greek  text  from  Par- 
thenius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dated  March  11, 1643,*  followed 
by  the  signatures  of  twenty-six  Patriarchs  and  prelates  of  the  Eastern 
Church. 

The  letter  of  Parthenius  is  as  follows : 

*  Parthenius,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  New  Rome,  and  QEcu- 
menical  Patriarch.  Oar  mediocrity,'  together  with  our  sacred  congregation  of  chief  bishops 
and  clergy  present,  has  diligently  perused  a  small  book,  transmitted  to  us  from  our  true  sister, 
the  Church  of  I^iCsser  Russia,  entitled  "7%e  Confession  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ"  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  treated  under  the  three  heads 
of  Faith,  Ijove,  and  Hope,  in  such  a  manner  that  Faith  is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  to  wit, 
those  of  the  sacred  [Nicene]  Symbol;  Love  into  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  such  other  nec- 
essary precepts  as  are  contained  in  the  sacred  and  divinely  inspired  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  Hope  into  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  nine  Beatitudes  of  the  holy  (yospel. 

^We  have  found  that  this  book  follows  faithfully  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
agrees  with  the  sacred  canons,  and  in  no  respect  diifers  from  them.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
the  book,  that  which  is  in  the  Latin  tongue,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  we  have 
not  perused  it,  so  that  we  only  formally  confirm  that  which  is  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  With 
oar  common  synodical  sentence,  we  decree,  and  we  announce  to  every  pious  and  orthodox 
Cfamtian  subject  to  the  Eastern  and  Apostolic  Church,  that  this  book  is  to  be  diligently 
read,  and  not  to  be  rejected.  Which,  for  the  perpetual  faith  and  certainty  of  the  &ct,  we 
guard  by  our  snbscriptions.     In  the  year  of  salvation  1643, 11th  day  of  Manch.' 

The  Confession  itself  begins  with  three  preliminary  questions  and 
answers.  Question  first :  '  What  must  an  orthodox  and  Catholic  Chris- 
tian man  observe  in  order  to  inherit  eternal  life  V    Answer :  '  Right 

*  See  §  15.  Moaravieff,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  p.  188,  distinctly  asserts  that 
the  Confession  was  directed  both  against  the  Jesuits  and  against  *  the  Calvinistic  heresy,' 
which,  *  under  the  name  of  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,'  had  been  disseminated 
in  the  East  by  'crafty  teachers.'  As  Cyril  and  the  Calvinists  are  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Orthodox  Confession,  another  Russian  writer,  quoted  by  Blackmore  (The  Doctrine  of  the 
Russian  Church,  p.  xx.),  thinks  that  MogiSas  wrote  against  the  Lutherans  rather  than  the  Cal- 
vinists ;  adding,  however,  that  it  is  chiefly  directed  against  the  Papists,  from  whom  danger 
was  most  apprehended. 

'  This  is  Uie  date  {axfiy)  given  by  Kimmel,  P.  L  p.  63,  and  the  date  of  the  Synod  of  Jassy, 
^liere  the  Confession  was  adopted.  Butler  (Hist.  Ace.  ofConf.  of  Faith,  p.  101)  gives  the 
year  1663;  bat  the  Confession  was  already  published  in  1662,  vrith  the  letters  of  the  two 
Patriarchs.     See  Kimmel,  Proleg.  p.  Ixii. 

'  ^  fUTpiSrrfc  fi  fiwv,  a  title  of  proud  humility,  like  the  papal  *  servus  servorum  Dei,*  which 
dates  from  Gregory  L 
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&itli  and  good  works  (irfonv  opifiv  Koi  tfyya  Koka) ;  for  he  who  observes 
these  is  a  good  Christian,  and  has  the  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures  (James  ii.  24) :  "  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only ;"  and  a  little  after  (v. 
26) :  "  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works 
is  dead  also."  The  divine  Paul  adds  the  same  in  another  place  (1  Tim. 
i.  19) :  "  Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  having  put 
away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck ;"  and,  in  another  place, 
he  says  (1  Tim.  iii.  9) :  "  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure 
conscience." '  This  is  essentially  the  same  with  the  Boman  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  is  characteristic  that  no  passage  is  cited  from  the  Eomans 
and  Oalatians,  which  are  the  bulwark  of  the  evangelical  Protestant 
view  of  justification  by  faith.  The  second  Question  teaches  that  faith 
must  precede  works,  because  it  is  impossible  to  please  Ood  without  faith 
(Heb.  xi.  6).  The  third  Question  treats  of  the  division  of  the  Catechism 
according  to  the  three  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  Catechism  is  therefore  divided  into  three  parts. 

1.  Part  first  treats  of  Faith  {irtpi  irfarccnc),  and  explains  the  Nicene 
Creed,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  articles,  and  declared  to  contain  all 
things  pertaining  to  our  faith  so  accurately  *that  we  should  believe 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  nor  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  fathers  [of  the  Councils  of  Nicsea  and  Constantinople]  im- 
derstood  it'  (Qu.  5).  The  clause  Filioqvs  is,  of  course,  rejected  as  an 
unwarranted  Latin  interpolation  and  corruption  (Qu.  72). 

2.  Part  second  treats  of  Hope  (irc/^i  IXirfSoc),  and  contains  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  (nine)  Beatitudes  (Matt.  v.  3-11). 

3.  Part  third  treats  of  Love  to  God  and  man  (ttc/oI  t^c  ««c  ^^w  koc 
Tov  Tr\fi<Tiov  aya7r»jc)j  ai^d  gives  an  exposition  of  the  Decalogue ;  but 
this  is  preceded  by  forty-five  questions  on  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving,  and  tlie  four  general  virtues  which  flow 
out  of  them  (prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance),  on  mortal 
and  venial  sins,  on  the  seven  general  mortal  sins  (pride,  avarice,  forni- 
cation, envy,  gluttony,  desire  of  revenge,  and  sloth),  on  the  sins  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  (presumption  or  temerity,  despair,  persistent  opposition 
to  the  truth,  and  renouncing  of  the  Christian  faith),  and  on  venial  sins. 
In  the  division  of  the  Ten  Commandments  the  Greek  Confession  agrees 
with  the  Reformed  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  and  Lutheran 
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ChorcheB,  which  follow  the  less  natural  division  of  Augustine  by  merg- 
ing the  second  conunandment  in  the  first,  and  then  dividing  the  tenth. 

§  17.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Confession  of  DosriHEUS, 

A.D.  1672. 

Haxdovzm  :  Acta  Ooncaiorwn  (Paris,  tnS),  Tom.  XI.  pp.  179-ST4. 

Kuuisl:  Monumenta  FidH  BeelnicB  OHentdlia,  P.  L  pp.  82(M88;  ProUffomma,  pp.  Ixzr.-xclL 
On  the  Synod  of  JeroBalem,  comp.  also  Ime:  DisMrL  de  Aetia  Synodi  Hieros.  a.  1679  tub  PeUr,  BUn, 
Do9Uhto  adv,  CalvMMtaM  habitat  Lips.  lOM.  Atmom  :  MonwmenU  auUuntiquta  de  la  religion  de$  Oreea, 
i  la  Haye,  ITOa  Basnaok:  HiaL  de  la  rdigion  dee  iglieee  tiformieat  P.  I.  ch.  zzzU.  J.  Cotbl:  Aeeount 
of  the  preaeiU  Oreek  ChtercK  Bk.  L  ch.  v.  Sobbokokh  :  EireheiigeaeMchU  aeU  dtr  BefwrnaHm^^t.  iz.  (by 
TzaoHixiin),  pp.  M-Oe.    O am  :  B^fwJb,  der  ^riseA.  JTtfreAe,  pp.  79-84. 

The  Synod  convened  at  Jerusalem  in  March,  1672,  by  Patriarch  Do- 
sitheus,  for  the  consecration  of  the  restored  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity 
in  Bethlehem,'  issued  a  new  Defense  or  Apology  of  Greek  Orthodoxy. 
It  is  directed  against  Calvinism,  which  was  still  professed  or  secretly 
held  by  many  admirers  of  Cyril  Lucar.  It  is  dated  Jerusalem,  March 
16, 1672,  and  signed  by  Dositheus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine (otherwise  little  known),  and  by  sixty-eight  Eastern  bishops  and  ec- 
clesiastics, including  some  from  Russia.^ 

This  Synod  is  the  most  important  in  the  modem  history  of  the  East- 
em  Church,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Council  of  Trent  Both  fixed 
the  doctrinal  status  of  the  Churches  they  represent,  and  both  condemned 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  Protestantism.  Both  were  equally  hier- 
archical and  intolerant,  and  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  first  Synod 
held  in  Jerusalem,  when  '  the  apostles  and  ddera^  in  the  presence  of 
*  the  brethren,'  freely  discussed  and  adjusted,  in  a  spirit  of  love,  without 
anathemas,  the  great  controversy  between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish 
Christians.  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem  has  been  charged  by  Aymon  and 
others  with  subserviency  to  the  interests  of  Rome ;  Dositheus  being  in 
correspondence  with  Nointel,  the  French  embassador  at  Constantinople. 
The  Synod  was  held  at  a  time  when  the  Romanists  and  Calvinists  in 
France  fiercely  disputed  about  the  Eucharist,  and  were  anxious  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  although  the  Sj-nod  was 
chiefly  aimed  against  Protestantism,  and  has  no  direct  polemical  ref- 

*  Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Svnod  of  Bethlehem,  but  it  was  actnallj  held  at  Jenisalem. 

'  Its  tiUe  is  AvrriQ  6p^o8o^iac  V  diroXoyia  xai  eXfyxoc  irp6c  ro-b^  itatrvpovrac  rrfv  dvaroXf 
«^  Uaekfi^iav  aiptructag  ^povdv  iv  role  ^«f>«  ^^ov  xai  nZv  ^cictfv,  r.r.X.  Clypeua  orthodoxa 
fidei  net  Apologia  adversus  Cahinistaa  hcereticos,  Onentahtn  ecclesiam  de  Deo  relnuque 
(Hvinis  hasretice  cum  ipsis  aentire  mentientea.  The  first  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  was  pub- 
luhed  at  Paris,  1676 ;  then  revised,  1678 ;  also  by  Hardouin,  and  Kimmel,  L  c. 
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erence  to  the  Latin  Church,  it  did  not  give  up  any  of  the  dietinctive 
Greek  doctrines,  or  make  any  concessions  to  the  claims  of  the  Papacy. 

The  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  consist  of  six  chapters,  and  a 
confession  of  Dositheus  in  eighteen  decrees.  Both  are  preceded  by  a 
pastoral  letter  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  occasion  of  this  public  confes- 
sion in  opposition  to  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism,  which  are  condemned 
alike  as  being  essentially  the  same  lieresy,  notwitlistanding  some  appa- 
rent differences.*  The  Answers  of  Patriarch  Jeremiah  given  to  Martin 
Crusius,  Professor  in  Tubingen,  and  other  Lutherans,  in  1572,  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  were  by  the  Synod  of  Jassy, 
and  thus  clothed  with  a  semi-symbolical  authority.  The  Orthodox  Con- 
fession of  Peter  Mogilas  is  likewise  sanctioned  again,  but  the  Confession 
of  Cyril  Lucar  is  disowned  as  a  forgery. 

The  Six  Chapters  are  very  prolix,  and  altogether  polemical  against 
the  Confession  which  was  circulated  under  the  name  of  Cyril  Lucar, 
and  give  large  extracts  from  his  homilies  preached  before  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Constantinople  to  prove  his  orthodoxy.  One  anathema 
is  not  considered  sufiScient,  and  a  threefold  anathema  is  hurled  against 
the  heretical  doctrines. 

The  Confesdo  Dosithei  presents,  in  eighteen  decrees  or  articles,'  a 
positive  statement  of  the  orthodox  faith.  It  follows  the  order  of  Cyril's 
Confession,  which  it  is  intended  to  refute.  It  is  the  most  authoritative 
and  complete  doctrinal  deliverance  of  the  modern  Greek  Church  on 
the  controverted  articles.  It  was  formally  transmitted  by  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs  to  the  Russian  Church  in  1721,  and  through  it  to  certain 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  an  ultimatum  to  be  received  with- 
out further  question  or  conference  by  all  who  would  be  in  communion 
with  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  eighteen  decrees  were  also  published 
in  a  Russian  version  (1838),  but  with  a  number  of  omissions  and  quali- 
fications,^ showing  that,  after  all,  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Greek 


'  'A^eX^d  0pov€t  Aotf^f/poc  KaXouiv^,  et  koi  Iv  rtat  Sia^epfiv  SoKOvmv.     ^Non  alia  est 
theri  hasresis  atque  Calvini,  quamquam  nonnihil  videtur  interesse*  (Kimmel,  P.  I.  p.  335). 

*  "Opoct  decree,  decision.     It  is  translated  capitnlum  in  Hardouin,  decretum  in  Kimmel. 

*  Under  the  title  ^'Imperial  and  Patriarchal  Letters  on  the  Institution  of  the  Most  Holy 
Synod,  with  an  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  East.*  See 
Blackmore,  1.  c.  p.  xxviii.  Blackmore  Cpp.  xxvi.  and  xxvii. )  gives  also  two  interesting  letters 
of  *  the  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  the  Kiissian  Church  to  the  Most  l^verend  the  Bishi^ 
of  the  Remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  our  Brethren  most  beloved  in  the 
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Church  reserves  to  itself  a  certain  freedom  of  further  theological  de- 
velopment We  give  them  here  in  a  condensed  summary  from  the 
original  Greek : 

Artide  I, — The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the  single  pro- 
cession of  the  Spirit.  (IlyfD^a  ayiov  Ik  tov  Trarpbg  tKiropevofuvov, 
Against  the  Latins.) 

Article  IL — The  Holy  Scriptures  must  be  interpreted,  not  by  private 
judgment,  but  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  can  not  err,  or  deceive,  or  be  deceived,  and  is  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures.  (Essentially  Eomish,  but  without  an  infallible, 
visible  head  of  the  Church.) 

Article  III, — God  has  from  eternity  predestinated  to  glory  those  who 
would,  in  his  foreknowledge,  make  good  use  of  their  free  will  in  accept- 
ing the  salvation,  and  has  condemned  those  who  would  reject  it  The 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination  is  condemned  as 
abominable,  impious,  and  blasphemous. 

Artide  IV. — The  doctrine  of  creation.  The  triune  God  made  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  except  sin,  which  is  contmry  to  his  will,  and 
originated  in  the  Devil  and  in  man. 

Artide  V. — The  doctrine  of  Providence.  God  foresees  and  permits 
(but  does  not  foreordain)  evil,  and  overrules  it  for  good. 

Artide  VI. — The  primitive  state  and  fall  of  man.  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  are  exempt  from  sin. 

Artide  VII — The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
his  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  return  to  judgment. 

Artide  VIII — The  work  of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate  for  our  sins ;  but  the  saints,  and  especially  the  immaculate 
Mother  of  our  Lord,  as  also  the  holy  angels,  bring  our  prayers  and  peti- 
tions before  him,  and  give  them  greater  effect. 

Artide  IX. — No  one  can  be  saved  without  faith,  which  is  a  certain 
persuasion,  and  works  by  love  (i.  e.  the  observance  of  the  divine  com- 
mandments). It  justifies  before  Christ,  and  without  it  no  one  can 
please  God. 

Artide  X. — The  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  comprehends 


Lord,*  in  answer  to  letters  of  two  Non-Jurors  and  two  Scotch  Bishops  seeking  communioa 
with  the  Eastern  Church.     Comp.  §  20. 
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all  true  believers  in  Christ,  and  is  governed  by  Christ,  the  only  head, 
through  duly  ordained  bishops  in  unbroken  succession.  The  doctrine 
of  Calvinists,  that  bishops  are  not  necessary,  or  that  priests  (presbyters) 
may  be  ordained  by  priests,  and  not  1  y  b'.shops  only,  is  rejected. 

Article  XL — Members  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  all  the  faithful, 
who  firmly  hold  the  faith  of  Chi*ist  as  delivered  by  him,  the  apostles, 
and  the  holy  synods,  aldiough  some  of  them  may  be  subject  to  various 
sins. 

Article  XIL — ^The  Catholic  Church  is  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  prophets,  apostles,  holy  fathers,  and  synods,  and  therefore  can 
not  err,  or  be  deceived,  or  choose  a  lie  for  the  truth.  (Against  Cyril ; 
comp.  Art  II.) 

Article  XIIL — Man  is  justified,  not  by  faith  alone, but  also  by  works. 

Arti-cle  XIV. — Man  has  been  debilitated  by  the  fall,  and  lost  the 
perfection  and  freedom  from  suffering,  but  not  his  intellectual  and 
moral  natui*e.  He  has  still  the  free  will  (ro  avre^oi;<rtoy)  or  the  power 
to  choose  and  do  good  or  to  fiee  and  hate  evil  (Matt.  v.  46, 47 ;  Rom.  i. 
19 ;  ii.  14, 15).  But  good  works  done  without  faith  can  not  contribute 
to  our  salvation ;  only  the  works  of  the  regenerate,  done  under  grace 
and  with  grace,  are  perfect,  and  render  the  one  who  does  them  worthy 
of  salvation  {frtoTuptac  a^iov  iroitirai  tov  ivepyovvra). 

Article  XV. — Teaches,  with  the  Eoman  Church,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments or  mysteries  (jAv<iTfipia)j  viz.,  baptism  {to  ayiov  ^aimfTfia^  Matt 
xxviii.  19),  confirmation  (fiefiatwaig  or  ^lafia^  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  2  Cor.  i. 
21 ;  and  Dionysius  Areop.),  ordination  (<£/c>o(n;yf}.  Matt,  xviii.  18),  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice  of  the  altar  (i^  ava//uajcroc  dv<ria.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  etc.), 
matrimony  (ya/uoc,  Matt.  xix.  6 ;  Eph.  v.  32),  penance  and  confession 
{^ravoia  teat  l^ofio\6ynfn^^  John  xx.  23 ;  Luke  xiii.  3, 5),  and  holy  unc- 
tion {to  ayiov  iXaiov  or  tvxiXa^ov,  Mark  vi.  13 ;  James  v.  14).  Sacra- 
ments are  not  empty  signs  of  divine  promises  (as  circumcision),  but 
they  necessarily  {i^  avajKric)  confer  grace  (as  6pyava  SpaoTuca  xaptro^)- 

Article  XV L — Teaches  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  bap- 
tismal regeneration  (John  iii.  5),  infant  baptism,  and  the  salvation  of 
baptized  infants  (Matt.  xix.  12).  The  effect  of  baptism  is  the  remission 
of  hereditary  and  previous  actual  sin,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
It  can  not  be  repeated ;  sins  committed  after  baptism  must  be  forgiven 
by  priestly  absolution  on  repentance  and  confession. 
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Article  XV I L — The  Encharist  is  both  a  Bacrament  and  a  Bacrifice, 
in  which  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  and  really  (aXq^oic 
icac  TT/oay/iarcicbic)  present  under  the  figure  and  type  (cv  ciSci  icai  rhv^  of 
bread  and  wine,  are  offered  to  God  by  the  hands  of  the  priest  as  a  real 
though  unbloody  sacrifice  for  all  the  faithful,  whether  living  or  dead 
(un-fp  irivTwv  tHjv  iiffnfiijv  Ztovrtov  koi  Tiividrtovjy  and  are  received  by 
the  hand  and  the  mouth  of  unworthy  as  well  as  worthy  communicants, 
though  with  opposite  effects.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  rejected,  and 
the  Bomish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  (jurafioX^,  fUTovaiuxrig)  is 
taught  as  strongly  as  words  can  make  it  ;^  but  it  is  disclaimed  to  give 
an  explanation  of  the  ^node  in  which  this  mysterious  and  miraculous 
change  of  the  elements  takes  place.^ 

Article  XVIIL — The  souls  of  the  departed  are  either  at  rest  or  in 
torment,^  according  to  their  conduct  in  life ;  but  their  condition  will  not 
be  perfect  till  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  souls  of  those  who 
die  in  a  state  of  penitence  (jLC€rai;6r}<rai/r€c)9  without  having  brought  forth 
fruits  of  repentance,  or  satisfactions  {jLKavovolnaiQ)^  depart  into  Hades 
[iiTrlpxioiai  €ic  {[Sot;),  and  there  they  must  suffer  the  punishment  for  their 
sins;  but  they  may  be  delivered  by  the  prayers  of  the  priests  and  the 
alms  of  their  kindred,  especially  by  the  unbloody  sacrifice  of  the  mass 

*  Deer.  17  (Kimmel,  P.  I.  p.  457):  (aort  fttrA  rbv  ayiaxruhv  rov  diprov  koi  tov  oIvov  utra" 
flaWiodai  (to  be  translated),  fiirovvtova^ai  (transabBtaiitiated),  fifrairoiflff^at  (re- 
&sbtoned,  tmisfonned),  fiirappv^fiiZicdai  (changed, refonned),  rbv  fUv  Sprov  icV  aM  r6 
oXi^fC  I'ov  Kupiov  vufia,  (imp  iyf w^di}  Iv  Bri^Xikft  Ik  Hf^  Auwapdivou,  ifiaiTTia^  iv  'lopidpyt 
ha^of,  irdfiy,  (&yitfnf ,  ivtXfifdfit  KoJ^rai  Ik  itZi&v  rov  Of ov  km  xaripog,  fuXXti  IK^tiv  Iwi  rwv 
MfeXwy  rov  oApavov — rbv  ^  olvov  fiirawoiiXadai,  icai  fitrovviova^at  tic  oiftb  rh  aXi|3^c 
rov  cvpcov  al/Mi,  Sx'fp  gptfiafiivov  ixi  rov  oravpov  ixO^  ifirip  rfjc  tov  Kofffiov  CwifC*  Mosheim 
thinks  that  the  Greeks  first  adopted  in  this  period  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation,  bat  Kies- 
Hog  (Hist,  concertat.  Grreecorum  Latinorumque  de  trantmbatantiaiione,  pp.  354-480,  na  quoted 
by  Tzschimer,  in  Vol.  IX.  of  his  continuation  of  Schroeckh's  Church  Higt.  since  the  Reforma- 
/ion,  p.  102)  has  shown  that  several  Greeks  taught  this  theory  long  before  or  ever  since  the 
C^Mincil  of  Florence  (1489).  Yet  the  opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  Cyril  and  his  sym- 
pathizers brought  the  Greek  Church  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  expression  on  this  point 

*  Ibid.  (p.  461):  in  rg  fitrovtriuvic  XiKu  ov  rbv  rpoirov  mortvofuv  iiiXovodai,  co^'  8v 
oaproQ  cac  6  oIvoq  fttrairotovvrai  fi'crd  oHfia  Kai  rb  alfia  rov  Kvpiov — rovro  yap  SXiiwrov 
TivTfi  Kai  aivvarov  wknv  aitrov  rov  ^tov.  In  the  Lat.  Version :  ^Prceterea  verbo  Tbamssub- 
•TAirrxATiOMis  modum  iflum,  quo  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  panis  et  vinum  convertantur^ 
explieari  mimme  credimua — id  enim  penitua  incomprehensibiUf*  etc.  MtrowrtMnc  (not  given 
in  the  Classical  Diet.,  nor  in  Sophocles's  Byzantine  Greek  Diet.,  nor  in  Suicer  s  T^eaaunui)— 
from  the  clasftical  ovat6*af  to  call  into  being  (ovvia)  or  existence,  and  the  patristic  ovnWic*  a 
calling  into  existence — must  be  equi%'a1ent  to  the  Ijitin  tranasubetantiatio^  or  change  of  the 
elemental  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

iv  avion  lit.  in  relaxation,  recreation,  4  iv  bivv^t  or  in  pain,  distresa. 


I ;. 
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(jiayaXa  ^vva/utivric  juaXifrra  r^c  avaifiaKTov  ^<rlag)j  which  individuals 
ofiFer  for  their  depai*ted  relatives,  and  which  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  daily  ofifers  for  all  alike.  The  liberation  from  this  intervening 
state  of  purification  will  take  place  before  the  resurrection  and  the  gen- 
eral judgment,  but  the  time  is  unknown. 

This  is  essentially  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  although  the 
term  is  avoided,  and  nothing  is  said  of  material  or  physical  torments.* 

To  these  eighteen  decrees  are  added  four  questions  and  answers, 
with  polemic  reference  to  the  similar  questions  at  the  close  of  the  en- 
larged edition  of  Cyril's  Confession.*  The  first  question  discourages 
and  even  prohibits  the  general  and  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  especially  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
second  denies  the  perspicuity  of  the  Scriptures.  The  third  defines  the 
extent  of  the  canon  including  the  Apocrypha.^  The  fourth  teaches  the 
woi-ship  of  saints,  especially  the  Mother  of  God  (who  is  the  object  of 

■  -  -  ■  —  —  ■  -  ■  ■  —  -      - 

'  The  same  doctrine  is  tanght  in  the  Longer  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret  (on  the  llth 
article  of  the  Nicene  Creed).  It  is  often  asserted  (even  bj  Winer,  who  is  generally  very 
accurate,  Symb.  pp.  158, 159)  that  the  Greek  Church  rejects  the  Romish  purgatory.  Winer 
quotes  the  Conf.  Metrophanis  Critopuli,  c.  20 ;  but  this  has  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  and, 
although  it  rejects  the  word  irvp  Ka^aprrjpiov  (ignis  purgatorius)^  and  all  idea  of  material  or 
physical  pain  (j^  Uiivuv  irotyi)v  fii)  vXiKtjv  tlvaiy  ctrot;^  ipyaviKrjv,  fii}  itd  nr/poc*  Mrc  ci 
dXAi7C  vXi7c)}  it  asserts,  nevertheless,  a  spiritual  pain  of  conscience  in  the  middle  state  (oXAu 
SiA  3f\i\l/iiag  Kai  aviag  rijg  awuBr)(Tttit£),  from  which  the  sufferers  m^y  be  released  by  prayers 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.  The  Conf.  Orthodoxa  (P.  I.  Qu.  66)  speaks  vaguely  of  a  irpo- 
trxaipoQ  KoKatTiQ  Ka^apriKrj  rwv  i^x^*'*  *  ^  temporary  purifying  (disciplinary)  punishment  of  the 
souls.'  The  Roman  Church,  on  her  part,  does  not  require  belief  in  a  material  fire.  The  Greek 
Church  has  no  such  minute  geography  of  the  spirit  world  as  the  Latin,  which,  besides  heaven 
and  hell  proper,  teaches  an  intervening  region  of  purgatory  for  imperfect  Christians,  and  two 
border  regions,  the  Limbus  Patrum  for  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  now  delivered,  and 
the  Limbus  Infantum  for  unbaptized  children  ;  but  it  differs  much  more  widely  from  the  Prot- 
estant eschatology,  which  rejects  the  idea  of  a  third  or  middle  place  altogether,  and  assigns 
all  the  departed  either  to  a  state  of  bliss  or  a  state  of  misery ;  allowing,  however,  different 
degrees  in  both  states  corresponding  to  the  different  degrees  of  holiness  and  wickedness. 

■  Comp.  §  16,  p.  67. 

'  The  following  Apocrypha  are  expressly  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  467) :  The  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, Judith,  Tobit,  History  of  the  Dragon,  History  of  Susannah,  the  books  of  the  Maccabeei^ 
the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  Confession  of  Mogilas,  though  not  formally  sanctioning  the  Apoc- 
rypha, quotes  them  frequently  as  authority,  e.  g.  Tobit  xii.  9,  in  P.  IIL  Qn.  9,  on  alma.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  less  important  Confession  of  Metrophanes  Critopulus,  c.  7  (Kimmel,  P.  IL 
p.  104  sq.),  mentions  only  twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  and  exdndea  from 
them  the  Apocrypha,  mentioning  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Siraeh, 
Baruch,  and  the  Maccabees.  The  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret  omits  the  ApociTpha  in 
enumerating  the  books  of  the  Old  Test.,  for  the  reason  that  *  they  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew,' 
bat  adds  that  *"  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  fiithers  to  be  read  by  proselytes  who  are  pre- 
paring for  admission  into  the  Church.'  (See  VolXX.451,andBiackmore'Btran8lation,p(ft.3S,395) 
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hjfperdulia^  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  dulia  of  saints,  and  the  latria 
or  w'orship  proper  due  to  God),  as  also  the  worshipful  veneration  of  the 
cross,  the  holj  Gospels,  the  holy  vessels,  the  holy  places,^  and  of  the 
images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints.^ 

In  all  these  inipoi*tant  points  the  Synod  of  Jernsalem  again  essen- 
tially agrees  with  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  radically  dissents  from 
Protestantism. 

§  18.  Thb  Synods  of  Constantinoplb,  A.D.  1672  and  1691. 

Three  months  previous  to  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  a  Synod  was  held 
at  Constantinople  (January,  1672),  which  adopted  a  doctrinal  statement 
signed  by  Dionysius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  forty-three  dig- 
nitaries belonging  to  his  patriarchate.^  It  is  less  complete  than  the 
Confession  of  Dositheus,  but  agrees  with  it  on  all  points,  as  the  author- 
ity and  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  extent  of  the  canon,  the  seven 
mysteries  (sacraments),  the  real  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  the  miracu- 
lous transformation^  of  the  elements. 

Another  Synod  was  held  in  Constantinople  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, in  1691,  under  Patriarch  Calunicds,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
renewed  sanction  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Logothet  John  Caryophylus,  who  had  rejected  the  Komish 
theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  defended  the  Calvinistic  view  of 
Cyril  Lucar.  The  Synod  condemned  him,  and  declared  that  the  East- 
em  Church  had  always  taught  a  change  (/uerajSoX^)  of  the  elements  in 
the  sense  of  a  transubstantiation  (jiiTov<rl(M)<n^)y  or  an  actual  transforma- 
tion of  their  essence  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.^ 

^  wpoeKWOVfuv  Ktu  Tifiu/uv  t6  ^vikov  Tov  Ttfiiov  Tov  Zutoxoiov  trravpov,  c.  r.  X. 

'  r^  tucova  tov  Kvpiov  rjfidv  'Ii|<rov  Xp.  cat  r^c  virtpayiaQ  dtoTOKOv  xai  ircnrriav  rwf  ayiW 
xpooKtnfovfUv  Koi  rifiufuv  Kal  amraZofti^a. 

'  It  U  called  Dxoktsii,  Pair.  Const. ,  super  Calvinistarum  erroribtts  <»c  reaH  imprimis  prce- 
aentia  respansio^  and  is  published  in  some  editions  of  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  in  Harduini  Acta  Conciliorum,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  274-282 ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of 
Kimmers  Monumental  pp.  214-227. 

«  On  this  the  document  teaches  (Kimmel,  P.  II.  p.  218)  that  when  the  priest  prays,  *  Make 
(woinoofy)  this  bread  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ/  then,  by  the  mysterious  and  ineffable 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  6  likv  aproQ  fitrairotttTat  (transmutatur)  ci'c  ai/rb  Utivo  to  iSiov 
vrnfta  TOV  trt^ffo^  Xptarov  irpay/iarijciuc  Kai  dXti^iJc  «f«*  Kvpiutg  {realitevy  vere,  ac  proprie),  o 
it  cSvoc  lie  r6  ^utoiroibv  alfjia  avroi^. 

*  I  hare  not  been  able  to  procure  the  proceedings  of  this  Synod ;  they  are  omitted  both  by 
HardooiD  and  KinimeL    They  were  first  printed  at  Jassy,  1698 ;  then  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
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§  19.  Thb  Doctbinal  Standards  of  the  Bubso-Qreek  Chuboeu 

L  RnMlmn  Doctrine  and  Theology: 

The  CatechisniB  of  Platom  and  Puilarst  (see  below). 

R  W.  Blaokmobs:  Tht  Doetrine  qf  the  Ru»t(an  Churek,  etc.,  Aberdeen,  184S. 

W.  Gvbttek  (Rnaeian  Priest  and  Doctor  of  Diylnity) :  BxpotUkn  ds  la  dodrim  dt  ViffLim  cotkoUgiM 
orthodoace  de  Rumie,  Paris,  I860. 

TaaopuAMia  Pbooofowiox:  Tksologia  Chrittiana  orthodoan,  Eonigaberg,  ITTS-ITTB,  C  Tola,  (abridged, 
Moscow,  1808). 

HrAa  KispiMBKi :  Compendium  orthodo»»  theoUtgitt^  Llpa.  1786^ 

II.  Worship  and  Ritaal: 

The  divine  Liturgy  nj  St.  Johh  CBBTaoeroM  (the  Litnrgy  used  In  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Chnrcb),  Greek 
ed.  by  Damxbl,  Cod.  Litwrg,  Toul  IV.  P.  11.  p.  887,  etc ;  by  J.  M.  Nxalx,  in  Primitive  lAturgiee,  8d  edition, 
London,  1868 ;  English  translations  by  Kimo,  Nxalb,  Banr,  Coyxl,  J.  FaaaiiAR  YomiG  (the  last  pnbL 
New  York,  I860,  as  No.  VL  of  the  *  Papers  of  the  Rosso-Oreek  Committee*).  Comp.  alao  the  entire  foorth 
Tolame  of  Dakikl's  Codex  Uturg.  (which  gives  the  Oriental  Liturgies),  and  'Suki.t'B  Primitive  Liturgiem, 
and  his  Introd,  to  the  Hietory  qf  the  Holy  Baatem  Church  (Lond.  1880). 

John  Olxh  Kxmo  (Anglican  Chaplain  at  St  Peterebarg) :  The  Bitea  and  Ceremoniee  qf  the  Oreek  Ckurth 
in  RueeiOt  Lond.  1778.    Very  instructive. 

UL  History  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Rasslan  Church ; 

Alkx.  db  Stoubdxa  :  ConaideratUme  but  la  doetrine  et  Veaprit  de  Viglim  oftAotfodce,  Weimar,  1816^ 

Stbabl:  CoitUriXmtioftf  to  Rumian  Church  Hietory,  Halle,  1887;  and  Hietory  of  the  Rueeian  Ckuwtk, 
Halle,  188a 

MouBAViBFT :  Hietory  qf  the  Church  qf  Ruteia,  St  Petersburg,  1840 ;  translated  by  Blackmore,  Oxford, 
1848:    Comes  down  to  1781. 

PncxBBTON :  Rueeia,  London,  1888. 

Haxthausbn  :  Reeearehee  on  Rueaia^  German  and  French,  1847-40^  8  to]& 

Thbimkb:  Die  Slaate-Kirehe  /ttissfarnds,  1868. 

H.  J.  SoRinTT :  KriHaehe  OeeeMehte  der  neugrieehiaehen  und  der  ruatimhm  JTIreks,  Xalna,  id  ed.  1864 

Prince  Atro.  Oalitzim  :  L'igliaa  OrmeO'RuiMe^  Paris,  1861. 

Dean  Stanlxy  :  Leeturea  on  the  Hietory  qf  the  Saetem  Church,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1868,  Lect  IX.-XIL. 

BoissABn:  Uigliee  de  Rtieeie,  Paris,  1867, 8  vols. 

PuiijiBBT  (Archbishop  of  Tschemigow) :  Qtechiehte  der  Kirehe  RueaUmda,  tranal.  by  Blnmenthal,  187S. 

Basaboff  :  Rueaieehe  orthodoxe  Kirehe.   Bin  Umrlea  ihrer  Bntatehung  «.  ihrea  Lebena,  Stuttgart,  187SL 

Also  the  Oeeaeional  Papera  of  the  *  Eastern  Church  Associations'  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
ProteeUnt  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Sutes,  pnbL  in  Lond.  (Rivington's),  and  N.  York,  since  1864. 

The  latest  doctrinal  standards  of  Greek  Christianity  are  the  authorized 
Catechisms  and  Church-books  of  the  orthodox  Church  of  Bussia,  bj  fai* 
the  -most  important  and  hopeful  branch  of  the  Eastern  Communion. 

Bnssia  received  Christianity  from  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  two  monks  of  Constantinople,  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Bulgarians  on  the  Danube  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures'  into  the  Slavonic  language  (creating  the  Slavonic 
'  alphabet  in  qnaint  Greek  characters),  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Slavonic  literature  and  civilization.  This  event  was  contemporary 
with  the  founding  of  the  Russian  Empire  by  Buric,  of  the  Norman 
race  (A.D.  862),  and  succeeded  by  half  a  century  the  founding  of  the 

Easebius  Kenaudot,  together  with  some  other  Greek  writings  on  the  Eucharist,  Paris,  1 709 ; 
in  German  by  Ueineccius,  in  his  Ahhildung  der  alien  und  neuen  Griechischen  Kirehe,  2  Parts, 
Leips.  1711,  Appendix,  p.  40,  etc.     So  says  Riid.  llofmann  (in  his  t^mbolik,  Leipx.  1857, 
p.  135),  who  has  paid  careful  attention  to  the  Greek  Charch. 
'  The  Psalms  and  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  ApocalypM. 
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German  Empire  under  Charlemagne,  in  close  connection  with  Rome 
(A.D.  800).  As  the  latter  was  a  substitute  for  the  Western  Eoraan 
Empire,  so  the  former  was  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  and  looks  forward  to  the  reconquest  of  Constantinople, 
as  its  natural  capital.  The  barbarous  Russians  submitted,  in  the  tenth 
century,  without  resistance,  to  Christian  baptism  by  immersion,  at  the 
command  of  their  Grand  Duke,  Vladimir,  who  himself  was  brought 
over  to  Christianity  by  a  picture  on  the  last  judgment,  and  his  marriage 
to  a  sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Basil.  In  this  wholesale  conversion 
every  thing  is  characteristic :  the  influence  of  the  picture,  the  effect  of 
marriage,  the  power  of  the  civil  ruler,  the  military  command,  the  pas- 
sive submission  of  the  people. 

Since  that  time  the  Greek  Church  has  been  the  national  religion  of 
the  Slavonic  Russians,  and  identified  with  all  their  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes. For  a  long  time  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  But  after  the  fall  of  this  city  (1453)  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  became  independent  (1461),  and  a  century 
later  (January,  1589)  he  was  raised  by  Patriarch  Jeremiah  IL  of  Con- 
stantinople, then  on  a  collecting  tour  in  Russia,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Patriarch  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  four  (of  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  Jerusalem).^  Moscow  was  henceforward  the  holy  city, 
the  Rome  of  Russia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Peter  the  Great,  a  sec- 
ond Constantino,  founded  St.  Petersburg  (1703),  made  this  city  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  capital  of  his  Empire,  and  created,  in  the 
place  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow,  the  *  Most  Holy  Governing  Syn- 
od,' with  the  Czar  as  the  head  (1721).^  This  organic  change  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  (1723),  who  look  upon  the  emperor- 
pope  of  Russia  as  their  future  deliverer  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of 
the  Turks. 

The  Empire  of  Russia,  by  its  vast  conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
embraces  a  variety  of  religions,  even  the  Mohammedan  and  heathen. 
Other  forms  of  Christianity  enjoy  toleration,  but  not  liberty ;  they  are 


'  Moonvieff,  L  c  pp.  303-820,  gives  a  circnmstantial  description  of  the  election  and  install- 
ation of  the  first  Russian  Patriarch  (Job)  at  Moscow  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Roanan  Sjnod,  and  of  the  very  gorgeous  festivities  which  followed. 

*  Moaravieflr,  I.  c.  pp.  283  sqq. 
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strictly  forbidden  to  propagate  their  faith,  while  Becession  from  the 
national  Church  is  severely  punished.*  The  Greek  Church,  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  is  protected  by  special  legislation,  endowed  with 
special  privileges,  interwoven  with  all  the  political  interests,  and  in 
sole  possession  of  the  right  of  missionary  labor  and  progress  in  this 
ever-progressing  Asiatic-European  Empire,  which  seems  mainly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  intrusted  with  the  future  of  Eastern  Christian- 
ity and  the  civilization  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  The  Grseco- 
Russian  Church  now  numbers  over  50,000,000  of  members,  about  90 
bishops,  and  nearly  40,000  priests.  Its  most  hopeful  feature  is  the  com- 
paratively free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed and  more  widely  read  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  or  in  the  Church  of  Rome.* 
The  present  and  prospective  condition  of  Russia  gives  considerable 

'  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  religious  liberty — as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  the  rational  creature  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  a 
right  which  the  ci^il  goyemment  is  bound  to  respect  and  to  protect  as  much  as  the  property 
and  life  of  its  subjects — ^and  religious  toleration,  as  a  concession  of  the  government  made  from 
necessity  or  from  policy,  and  subject  to  its  supervision,  control,  and  curtailment.  Old  Bom« 
was  tolerant  towards  foreign  modes  of  worship,  and  yet  persecuted  Christianity.  Turkey  tol- 
erates all  forms  of  Christianity,  yet  despises  them,  and  forbids  them  to  touch  Mohammedan- 
ism. Russia,  however,  is  making  progress  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  The  emancipation  of 
23,000,000  serfs  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Alexander  II.  (in  18G3)  is  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  the  century.  On  the  state  of  religious  liberty  in  Russia,  see  my  Rq^t  of 
the  Deputation  of  the  American  Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  appointed  to  memoriali3e 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  behalf  of  Religious  Liberty, "Sew  York,  187 1. 

'  Dr.  Finkerton,  an  English  Independent,  who  for  many  years  resided  and  traveled  in 
Russia,  as  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  his  work  on  Russia,  p.  56, 
makes  the  following  statement,  which  is  confirmed  by  other  travelers :  *  I  shaU  never  forget 
the  impression  made  on  my  mind  on  entering  Russia  in  1805.  Without  any  farther  knowl- 
edge of  the  service,  people,  and  principles  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  traveler  must  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  Church  is,  in  all  respects,  as  corrupt  in  doctrine,  and 
as  superstitious  in  practice,  as  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  obtaining  better  information,  how- 
ever, he  finds  this  a  hasty  conclusion,  and  not  borne  out  by  facts ;  for  the  Church  that  per- 
mits every  one  of  its  members  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  which  he  understands, 
and  acknowledges  this  Word  as  the  highest  tribunal  in  matters  of  faith  on  earth,  is  possessed 
of  the  best  reformer  of  all  superstition.'  Alexander  I.,  who  was  brought  into  experimental 
contact  with  evangelical  piety  through  Moravians,  Madame  de  Kriidener  and  others,  per- 
mitted the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1813,  to  establish  a  branch  in  Russia. 
Nicholas,  who  favored  the  old  orthodox  party,  withdrew  the  permission  in  1 825,  but  Alexan- 
der II.,  who  follows  more  in  the  path  of  Alexander  I.,  has  partially  restored  it,  as  far  as  the 
Protestant  population  is  concerned.  The  printing  and  publication  of  the  Russian  translation, 
and  within  the  Orthodox  Church,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Hepworth  Dixon 
(Free  Russia,  p.  290)  says  that  the  Russians,  next  to  the  Scotch  and  New  Englanders,  are 
the  greatest  Bible  readers.  But  it  should  be  considered  that  probably  not  more  than  one  oat 
of  ten  Russians  can  read  at  all. 
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importance  to  educational  books,  which  have  the  official  sanction  of  her 
highest  ecclesiastical  conrt,  and  mould  the  religious  views  and  habits 
of  her  rising  youth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  *  Orthodox  Confession,'  or  the  first 
systematic  and  complete  exhibition  of  the  modem  Greek  faith,  is  the 
product  of  a  Bussian  prelate,  Peter  Mogilas  of  KiefiP.  It  was  followed, 
and  practically  superseded,  by  other  catechisms,  which  are  much  better 
adapted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

1.  The  Catechism  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  (died  1812), 
one  of  the  very  few  Bussian  divines  whose  name  is  known  beyond 
their  native  land.^  He  was  the  favorite  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
(died  1796),  and,  for  a  time,  of  her  savage  son,  the  Emperor  Paul  (as- 
sassinated 1801),  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  encouraged  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  in  the  terrible  year  of  the  French  invasion  and  the  de- 
struction of  Moscow.  When  the  French  atheist  Diderot  began  a  con- 
versation with  the  sneering  remark, '  There  is  no  God,'  Platon  instantly 
replied,  ^  The  fool  says  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.'  He  was  a  great 
preacher  and  the  leader  of  a  somewhat  milder  type  of  Bussian  ortho- 
doxy, not  disinclined  to  commune  with  the  outside  world.  His  Cate- 
chism was  originally  prepared  for  his  pupil,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul 
Petrovitsch,  and  shows  some  influence  of  the  evangelical  system  by  its 
tendency  to  go  directly  to  the  Bible. 

2.  The  Catechism  of  Philaeet,  revised,  authorized,  and  published 
by  the  Holy  Synod  of  St  Petersburg.  It  is  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  since  1839  generally  used  in  the  schools  and  churches 
of  Bussia.  It  was  sent  to  all  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  and  unanimously 
approved  by  them.* 


»  '  Orthodox  Doctrine^  or  Summary  of  Christian  Divinity ;'  first  published  1 762  in  Rassian, 
and  translated  into  eight  languages :  in  English,  ed.  by  R.  Pinkerton,  Edinb.  1814 ;  German 
ed.,  Riga,  1770 ;  Latin  ed.,  Moscow,  1774.  Blackmore  0-  c.  p.  vii.)  speaks  of  three  Cate- 
chisma  of  Platon,  which  probably  differ  only  in  size. 

*  Philaret  wrote  two  Catechisms— a  shorter  one,  called  *  Elements  of  Christian  Learning  ; 
or,  a  Short  Sacred  History  and  a  Short  Catechism,*  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Syhodical  Press, 
1840  (only  abont  twelve  pages),  and  a  longer  one  under  the  title,  'A  Full  Catechism  of  the 
Orthodox  Catholic  Church  of  the  East,  examined  and  approved  by  the  Most  Holy  Governing 
Synod,  and  published  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  of  all  Orthodox  Christians,  by  order  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty,*  Moscow,  at  the  Synodical  Press,  1839  (English  translation  of  BUck. 
more,  Aberdeen,  1845).  Most  of  the  Grerman  works  on  Symbolics  ignore  Philaret  altogether. 
Even  Hofmann  (p.  1 36)  and  Gass  (p.  440)  barely  mention  him.  We  give  his  Larger  Catechism 
in  the  second  volome. 

Vol.  L— F 
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Philaret  (bom  1782,  died  1867)  was  for  forty-eeven  years  (1820-67) 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  important  State 
secret  of  the  will  of  Alexander  I.,  and  crowned  his  two  successors 
(Nicholas  I.  and  Alexander  II.).  He  represents,  in  learning,  eloquence, 
and  ascetic  piety,  the  best  phase  of  the  Bussian  State  Church  in  the 
nineteenth  century.' 

His  longer  Catechism  (called  9kfuU  catechism)  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  ablest  and  clearest  summary  of  Eastern  orthodoxy,  and  shows  a  dis- 
position to  support  every  doctrine  by  direct  Scripture  testimony.  It 
follows  the  plan  and  division  of  the  Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas, 
and  conforms  to  its  general  type  of  teacliing,  but  it  is  more  clear, 
simple,  evangelical,  and  much  better  adapted  for  practical  use.  In  a 
number  of  introductory  questions  it  discusses  the  meaning  of  a  cate- 
chism, the  nature  and  necessity  of  right  faith  and  good  works,  divine 
revelation,  the  holy  tradition  and  Holy  Scripture  (as  the  two  channels 
of  the  divine  revelation  and  the  joint  rule  of  faith  and  discipline),  the 
Canon  of  the  Scriptures  (exclusive  of  the  Apocrypha,  because  *not  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew'),  with  some  account  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  the  composition  of  the  Catechism.  This  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  like  the  Confession  of  Mogilas,  according  to  the  three 
cardinal  virtues  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13). 

First  Part :  On  Faith.  An  Exposition  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  ar- 
ranged in  twelve  articles.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the  Protest- 
ant distinction  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church  is,  in  a  modified 
sense,  adopted ;  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  only  and  ever-abiding  Head 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  division  of  the  Church  into  many 
particular  and  independent  organizations,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  An- 
tioch,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  Russia  (Rome,  Wittenberg,  Geneva, 
and  Canterbury  are  ignored),  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  spirit- 
ually members  '  of  the  one  body  of  the  Universal  Church,  from  having 
one  Head,  Christ,  and  one  spirit  of  faith  and  of  grace.^ 

'  Dean  Stanley,  who  saw  him  in  Moscow  in  IB.')?,  praises  his  striking  and  impressive  man- 
ner as  a  preacher,  his  gentleness,  his  digni6ed  courtesy  and  afTability,  and  associates  him 
with  a  reactionary  revival  of  medisBval  sanctity,  which  had  its  parallel  in  the  Paseyism  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd.  The  Scottish  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  who  called  on  him  in  behalf 
of  the  Eastern  Church  Association  in  1866,  describes  him  as  the  most  venerated  and  beloved 
man  in  the  Russian  Empire,  and  as  *  gentle,  humble,  and  pious.'  Comp.  Sonchkow,  Memoir$ 
of  PhUaret,  Moscow,  1868;  Select  Serm<ma  of  PhUaret.  transi,  from  the  RusnoHy  Ixwdoo 
r.Jo8.  Masters),  1873. 
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Second  Part :  On  Hope.  An  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  seven 
petitions),  and  of  the  nine  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Third  Part :  On  Love  or  Charfty.  An  Exposition  of  tlie  Decalogue, 
as  teaching,  in  two  tables,  love  to  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor.  The 
last  question  is :  *  What  caution  do  we  need  when  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  have  fulfilled  any  commandment  ?  A.  We  must  then  dispose  our 
hearts  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  When  ye  have  done  all 
those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  serv- 
ants; we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do"  (Luke  xvii.  10).' 

3.  Finally,  we  may  mention,  as  secondary  standards  of  Russian  ortho- 
doxy and  discipline,  the  Primer  or  SpeUing-BooTc^  and  a  Treatise  on 
The  Duty  of  Parish  Priests} 

The  Primer  contains  the  rudiments  of  religious  learning  for  chil- 
dren and  the  common  people,  viz.,  daily  prayers  (including  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  *  Hail  Mary,  Virgin  Mother  of  God,'  yet  without  the 
'Pray  for  us'  of  the  Latin  formula),  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments (the  second  and  fourth  abridged),  with  brief  explanations 
and  short  moral  precepts. 

The  Treatise  on  The  Duty  of  Parish  Priests  was  composed  by 
George  Konissky,  Archbishop  of  Mogileff  (died  1795),  aided  by  Par- 
thenius  Sopkofsky,  Bishop  of  Smolensk,  and  first  printed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1776.  All  candidates  forlioly  orders  in  theEussian  Seminaries 
are  examined  on  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  mainly  disciplinary 
aud  pastoral,  a  manual  for  the  priests,  directing  them  in  their  duties  as 
teachers,  and  as  administrators  of  the  mysteries  or  sacraments.  But  doc- 
trine is  incidentally  touched,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  Treatise 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  evangelical  principle  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life  than  any 
deliverance  of  the  Eastern  Church.* 


'  Both  translated  by  Blackmore,  I.  c. 

'i^  Part  I.  N0.VIII.-XIII.  pp.  160-164  in  Blackmore's  Tersion:  *  AU  the  articles  of 
the  faith  are  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. .  .  .  The  Word  of  God  is  the  source,  foundation,  nnd  perfect  nile,  both  of  our 
fiuth  and  of  the  good  works  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  writings  of  the  holv  Fathers  are  of  great 
Qse  .  .  .  bat  neither  the  writings  of  the  holy  Fathers  nor  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
are  to  be  ooofoitDded  or  equaled  with  the  Word  of  God  and  his  Commandments.' 
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§  20.  Anolo-Catholic  Correspondekoe  with  the  Busso-Greek 

Church. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  proceeded  entirely  from 
the  bosom  of  Latin  or  Western  Catholicism.  The  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church  had  no  part  in  the  great  controversy,  and  took  no  notice  of 
it,  until  it  was  brought  to  its  attention  from  without.  The  antago- 
nism of  the  Greek  Communion  to  Western  innovations,  especially  to 
the  claims  of  the  Papacy,  seemed  to  open  the  prospect  of  possible  inter- 
communion and  co-operation.  But,  so  far,  all  the  approaches  to  this 
effect  on  the  part  of  Protestants  have  failed 

1.  The  fii*st  attempt  was  made  by  Lutheran  divines  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.* 

2.  Of  a  different  kind  was  Cyril's  movement,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  protestantize  the  Eastern  Church  from  within,  which  resulted 
in  a  stronger  condemnation  of  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism.^ 

3.  The  correspondence  of  the  Anglican  Non-Jurors  with  Russia  and 
the  East,  1717-1723,  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Two  high-church  English  Bishops,  called  '  Non-Jurors'  (because  they 
refused  to  renounce  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  II.,  and 
to  transfer  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange),  in  connection  with  two  Scottish 
Bishops,  assumed,  October,  1717,  tfie  responsibility  of  corresponding 
with  the  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern  Patriarchs.' 
They  were  prompted  to  this  step  by  a  visit  of  an  Egyptian  Bishop  to 
England,  who  collected  money  for  the  impoverished  patriarchal  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  probably  still  more  by  a  desire  to  get  aid  and  comfort 
from  abroad  in  their  schismatical  isolation.  They  characteristically 
styled  themselves  '  The  Catholic  Remainder  in  Britain.' 

After  a  delay  of  several  years,  the  Patriarchs,  under  date,  Constanti- 
nople, September,  1723,  sent  their  ultimatum,  requiring,  as  a  term  of 
communion,  absolute  submission  of  the  British  to  all  the  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  Church.     '  Those,'  they  wrote, '  who  are  disposed  to  agree 

'  See  above,  §  13. 

» See  §§  15-18. 

'  The  letters  of  the  four  Bishops  signing  themselves  *  Jeremias,  PrimtuAnglicBEpiaeopmsi 
Archibaldus,  Scoto-Britannias  Episcopus;  Jacobus,  Scoto-Britannicp  Episcojms;  Thomas, 
AngltcB  EpitcopuSj^  are  given  by  Lathbnry,  in  his  History  of  the  Non-^TurorSy  pp.  809-361, 
as  documentary  proof  of  their  doctrinal  status,  but  the  answers  are  omitted. 
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with  118  in  the  Diviue  doctrines  of  the  Orthodox  faith  mnst  necessarily 
follow  and  snbmit  to  what  has  been  defined  and  determined  by  ancient 
Fathei-8  and  the  Holy  (Ecamenical  Synods  from  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  Holy  Successors,  the  Fathers  of  our  Church,  to  this  time. 
We  say  they  must  submit  to  them  with  sincerity  and  obedience,  and 
without  any  scruple  or  dispute.  And  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
what  you  have  written.'  With  this  answer  they  forwarded  the  decrees 
of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  of  1672. 

The  Russians  were  more  polite.  The  ^  Most  Holy  Governing  Synod' 
of  St  Petersburg,  in  transmitting  the  ultimatum  of  the  Eastern  Patri- 
archs, proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  Czar, '  to  the  Most  Reverend  the 
Bishops  of  the  Remnant  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain,  our 
Brethren  most  beloved  in  the  Lord,'  that  they  should  send  two  delegates 
to  Russia  to  hold  a  friendly  conference,  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Christ, 
with  two  membera  to  be  chosen  by  the  Russians,  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  ascertained  what  may  be  yielded  and  given  up  by  one  to  the 
other ;  what,  on  the  other  hand,  may  and  ought  for  conscience'  sake 
to  be  absolutely  denied.^ 

But  such  a  conference  was  never  held.  The  death  of  Peter  (1725) 
put  an  end  to  negotiations.  Archbishop  Wake,  of  Canterbury,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  exposed  the  Non- 
Jurors  as  disloyal  schismatics  and  pretenders.  The  Eastern  Patriarchs 
accused  the  Anglicans  of  being  '  Lutherano-Calvinists,'  and  the  Russian 
Church  historian,  MouraviefF,  in  speaking  of  the  correspondence,  repre- 
sents them  as  being  infected  with  the  same  *  German  heresy,'  which  had 
been  previously  condemned  by  the  Orthodox  Church.^ 

4.  A  far  more  serious  and  respectable  attempt  to  effect  intercommu- 
nion between  the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  Churches  was  begun  in 
1862,  with  the  high  authority  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.    The  ostensible  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  multipli- 


*  The  two  letters  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  one  signed  Moscow,  February,  1723,  the  other 
withoot  date,  are  given  by  Blackmore,  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  Pref.  pp.  xxvi.-xxviii. 
The  anonymous  author  (probably  Dr.Yonng,  now  Bishop  in  Florida)  of  No.  II.  of  the  Papers 
of  *  the  Eastern  Church  Association*  supplies  the  signatures  of  nine  Church  dignitaries  of  Rus- 
sia from  personal  inspection  of  the  archives  of  the  Holy  Synod,  at  a  visit  to  St.  Fetersbor^ , 
April,  1864. 

*  BUiory  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  translated  by  Blackmore,  pp.  286  sq.,407  sqq. 
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cation  of  Busso-Greeks  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  the  desirableness 
of  securing  decent  burial  for  Anglican  travelers  in  the  East,  but  the 
real  cause  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  powerful 
Anglo-Catholic  movement,  which  arose  in  Oxford  in  1833,  and  has  ever 
since  been  aiming  to  de-protestantize  the  Anglican  Church.  Hundreds 
of  her  priests  and  laymen,  headed  by  Dr.  John  H.  Newman,  seceded 
to  Rome;  while  others, less  logical  or  more  loyal  to  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  are  afraid  of  tlie  charms  or  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and 
look  hopefully  to  intercommunion  with  the  Holy  Catholic  Orthodox 
and  Apostolic  Mother  Church  of  the  East  to  satisfy  their  longing  for 
Catliolic  unity,  and  to  strengthen  their  opposition  to  Protestantism  and 
Romanism.  The  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale,  and  Dr. 
Pusey's  Eirenicon^  contributed  not  a  little  towards  creating  an  interest 
in  this  direction. 

In  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  held  in  New  York,  October,  1862,  a  joint  committee 
waa  appointed  '  to  consider  the  expediency  of  opening  communication 
with  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  to  collect  authentic  information  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Convention.'  Soon  after- 
wards, July  1,  1863,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  appointed  a  simi- 
lar committee,  looking  to  '  such  ecclesiastical  intercommunion  with  the 
Orthodox  East  as  should  enable  the  lait}'  and  clergy  of  either  Church  to 
join  in  the  sacraments  and  offices  of  the  other  without  forfeiting  the 
communion  of  their  own  Church.'  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
likewise  fell  in  with  the  movement.  These  committees  corresponded 
with  each  other,  and  reported  fi*om  time  to  time  to  their  authorities. 
Two  Eastern  Church  Associations  were  formed,  one  in  England  and 
one  in  America,  for  the  publication  of  interesting  information  on  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  Visits  were  made 
to  Russia,  fraternal  letters  and  Christian  courtesies  were  exchanged, 
and  informal  conferences  between  Anglican  and  Russian  dignitaries 
were  held  in  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Moscow.^ 


*  See  the  details  in  the  Occasional  Papers  of  the  two  Eastern  Church  Associations,  published 
since  1864  in  London  (Rivington*s)  and  in  New  York,  and  the  Reports  in  the  Journal  of  tht 
General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States^  held  in  New 
York,  1868,  Append.  IV.  p.  427,  and  Append.  XI.  p.  480,  and  of  the  Convention  in  Baltimore, 
1871,  Append.  VI.  pp.  565-85.  These  reports  are  signed  by  Bishops  Whittingham,  White- 
house,  Odenheimer,  Coxe,  Young,  and  others.     A  curious  incident  in  this  correspondence,  not 
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The  RuB80-6reek8  could  not  but  receive  with  kindness  and  courtesy 
such  flattering  approaches  from  two  of  the  most  respectable  Churches 
of  Christendom,  but  they  showed  no  disposition  whatever  either  to  for- 
get or  to  learn  or  to  grant  any  thing  beyond  the  poor  privilege  of 
burial  to  Anglicans  in  consecrated  ground  of  the  Orthodox  (without, 
however,  giving  them  any  right  of  private  property).  Some  were  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  Anglican  Church,  by  retaining  Episcopacy  and 
respect  for  Catholic  antiquity, '  attached  her  back  by  a  strong  cable  to 
tlie  ship  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  other  Protestants,  having  cut 
this  cable,  drifted  out  aJ;  sea,'  Yet  they  could  not  discover  any  essen- 
tial doctrinal  difference.  They  found  strange  novelties  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  they  took  especial  offense  at  Art.  19,  which  asserts  that 
the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  have  erred ;  they 
expressed  serious  scruples  about  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders,  on 
account  of  a  flaw  in  Archbishop  Parker's  ordination,  and  on  account 
of  the  second  marriage  of  many  Anglican  priests  and  bishops  (which 
they  consider  a  breach  of  continency,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  Paul's 
express  prohibition,  according  to  their  interpretation  of  fua^  yvvaiKo^ 
ivSpa,  1  Tim.  iii.  2) ;  they  can  not  even  recognize  Anglican  baptism, 
because  it  is  not  administered  by  trine  immersion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bnsso-Greeks  insist  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
FHioqtteywhioh  is  their  main  objection  to  Rome;  the  recognition  of  the 
seventh  oecumenical  Council ;  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and 
the  Saints ;  the  veneration  of  icons ;  prayers  for  the  departed ;  seven 
sacramental  mysteries;  trine  immersion;  a  mysterions  transformation 
(jurovatuxng)  of  the  eucharistic  elements ;  the  eucharistic  sacriflce  for 
the  living  and  the  dead.' 

5.  The  latest  phase  of  the  Anglo-Greek  movement  is  connected  with 
the  Old  Catholic  reunion  Conferences  in  Bonn,  1874  and  1875.'   Here  the 

mentioned  in  these  docaments,  was  the  celebration  of  Greek  mass,  by  a  Russian  ex-priest  of 
doabtfnl  antecedents,  in  the  Episcopal  Trinity  Chapel  of  New  York,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Cxar  Alexander  II.,  March  2, 1865. 

*  See  the  docaments  in  the  Journal  of  the  General  Convention  for  1871,  pp.  567-577,  viz., 
tbe  answers  of  Gregory,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  dated  Sept.  26, 1869,  to  a  letter  of  the 
Archbi)«hop  of  Canterbary,  accompanied  by  a  Greek  copy  of  the  English  I^iturgy ;  the  report 
of  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  Syra  to  the  Holy  Synod  of  Greece,  concerning  his  \is\t  to  En- 
gland (1870) ;  also  the  report  of  an  interesting  conference  between  the  Greek  Archbishop  of 
8jra  and  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Browne,  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles),  held  February  4, 1 870,  where  all  the  chief  points  of  difference  were  dis- 
cittsed  in  a  friendly  Christian  spirit,  but  without  result. 

'  See  the  results  of  the  Bonn  Conferences,  at  the  close  of  VoL  II.  pp.  545-554. 
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FUioque  was  Burrendered  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Orientals ;  bnt  the 
Orientals  made  no  concession  on  their  part  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Anglican  Church  will  sacrifice  her  own  peace,  the  memory  of  her  re- 
formers and  martyrs,  and  a  Protestant  history  and  literature  of  three 
centuries  to  an  uncongenial  union  with  the  Busso-Oreek  Church  in  her 
present  unreformed  state. 

§  21.  The  Eastebn  Seots:  Nestobians,  JAoosnES,  Copts,  Aemenianb. 

LUeniwrt, 

I.  The  Nbotobiahb  : 

Bbxdjmu  (Nestorian,  d.  1818) :  LOter  MargaHta  de  verUaU/ldttt  in  Angelo  Ma1*8  Ser^  vetar,  UTom  Cbl- 
lA;<id,yoI.XII.p.817. 

Jos.  Sue  AuKMAMi  (R.  C,  d.  1678) :  De  Syria  Neatoriania,  In  his  BiM.  Or.,  Rom.  in9-S8.Tom.  III.  PL  U. 

Gibbon  :  Decline  and  FaU  fnf  the  Roman  Smpire,  chap.  xMi.  near  the  end. 

B.  Smith  and  H.  O.  C.  Dwioirr:  Beeearehee  in  Armenia,  with  a  Vieit  to  the  KeetorUm  and  Cftoidan 
Chrietiane  of  Oormiah^  etc.,  S  toIb.  BoetOD,  18S8. 

JuBTiN  PaBKiwa:  A  JUeidenee  of  Bight  Veara  in  Paraia,  Andover,  1843. 

W.  Btusbiimis:  The  Syrian  Churehea,  their  Early  Hietory,  Liturgiea,  and  Literature,  Lond.  18KL 

GaOb  Pbbot  Badokb:  The  Neatoriana  and  their  RitwUe,  Illnstrated  (with  colored  plates),  S  toIs.  Load. 
1858. 

H.  Nzwoomb:  A  Oydopeedia  fif  Miaaiona,  New  York,  1860,  p.  6B8  sq. 

Pbtzbxanm  :  Article  Neatorlaner,  Hersog's  Thed.  Bneyklop.  Vol.  X.  (18S8),  pp.  S79-S8a 

RuruB  Andkbsom  (Iftte  For.  Sec.  Am.  Board  of  C.  For.  Missions:  Rqntbtteation  <if  the  Gospel  in  BitiU 
Landa;  Hiatory  cf  the  Miaaiona  qf  the  Amer,  Board  qf  Comm.for  For.  Miaa,  to  the  Oriental  Churehea,  Bos- 
ton, 1878,  S  Tols. 

On  the  Nestorian  controrersy  which  gave  rise  to  the  Nestorlan  sect,  see  my  Chvreh  Hiatory^YclL  UL 
p.  710  sq.,  and  the  works  quoted  there ;  also  p.  729. 

II.  The  MoNOPUYsrrxs  (Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyssinlans,  Armenians,  Maronites): 

Busbb.  Rbmaudot  (R.  C,  d.  1720) :  Hiatoria  Patriareharum  Alexandrinorwn  JaeobiHantm  a  D.  Mono 
ueque  ad  flnem  aate,  xiii.,  Par.  1713.  Also  by  the  same :  Litttrgiarutn  Orientalium  Oolleetio,  Par.  1716, 
2  vols.  4to. 

Jos.  Sim.  Absbmani  (R.  C.)  :  Bibliotheea  orientalia,  Rom.  1719  sqq.,  Tom.  IL,  which  treats  De  aeriptoribva 
Syria  Monophyaitia. 

MiOHABL  LB  QuixM  (R.  C,  d.  1783) :  Oriena  Chriatianua,  Par.  1740, 8  Tols.  folio  (Vols.  IL  and  m.). 

VBYssrkBB  DB  LA  Cbozb  :  Hiatoire  du  Chriatianiame  d'Bthiope  et  d*Armenie,  La  Haye,  1789. 

Gibbon  :  Decline  and  FaU  qf  the  Roman  Bmpire,  chap.  xlvIL 

Makbizx  (Mohammedan,  an  historian  and  Jurist  at  Cairo,  died  1441) :  Hiatoria  Coptorwm  Ckriatia- 
norum  (Arabic  and  Latin),  ed.  H.  J.  WeUer,  Salzbach,  1828 ;  a  better  edition  by  F.  WHatei^eld^  with  trans- 
lation  and  annotations,  Gottlngen,  1840b 

J.  B.  T.  WiLTsoR :  Kirchliehe  Staiiatik,  Berlin,  1840,  Bd.  L  p.  220  sq. 

JonM  Mason  Nbale  (Anglican) :  The  Patriarchate  qf  Alexandria,  London,  1847, 2  Tola.  Also^  A  fits- 
tory  qf  the  Holy  EaaUm  Church,  Loudon,  1860, 2  vols.  (Vol.  II.  contains  among  other  things  tlie  Annfr> 
nian  and  Copto-Jacobite  Liturgies.) 

B.  Dulaubibb:  Hiatoire,  dogmea,  traditiona,  et  liturffie  de  Vigliae  ArmerUane,  Par.  1861k 

Abthub  Pbnbbyk  Stamlbt  :  Leeturea  oti  the  Hiatory  qf  the  Kaatem  Church,  New  York,  188S,  p^  9S. 

K  F.  K.  Fobtzsoub  :  The  Armenian  Church.    With  Appendix  by  S.C,  Malan,  London,  1872L 

Ropus  Amdbbsom:  Bqauhlieaiion  qfthe  Qoapel  in  Bible  Landa,  quoted  above. 

Sohaff:  Church  Hiatory,  Vol.  III.  pp.  884  sqq.  and  770  sqq. 

Compare  accounts  in  numerous  works  of  Bastcm  travel,  and  in  missionary  periodicals,  especially  the 
Miaaionary  Herald,  and  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Besides  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  there  are  scattered  in  the  East, 
mostly  under  Mohammedan  and  Eussian  rule,  ancient  Christian  sects, 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites.  Tliey  represent  petrified  chapters 
of  Church  history,  but  at  the  same  time  fruitful  fields  for  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Missions.  Tliey  owe  their  origin  to  the  Chris- 
tological  controversies  of  the  fifth  century,  and  perpetuate,  the  one  the 
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Neetorian,  the  other  the  Eutychian  heresy,  though  no  more  as  living 
isBues,  but  as  dead  traditions.  They  show  the  tenacity  of  Christological* 
error.  The  Nestorians  protest  against  the  third  oecumenical  Council 
(431),  the  Monophysites  against  the  fourth  (451).  In  these  points  of 
dispute  the  Latin  and  the  orthodox  Protestant  Churches  agree  with  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church  against  tiie  schismatics. 

In  other  respects  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  betray  their  Ori- 
ental character  and  original  aflSnity  with  the  Greek  Church.  They 
regard  Scripture  and  tradition  as  co-ordinate  sources  of  revelation  and 
rules  of  faith.  They  accept  the  Nicene  Creed  without  the  FUioqrie; 
they  have  an  episcopal  and  patriarchal  hierarchy,  and  a  ritualistic  form 
of  worship,  only  less  developed  than  the  orthodox.  They  use  in 
their  service  their  ancient  native  languages,  although  these  have  become 
obfiolete  and  unintelligible  to  them,  since  they  mostly  speak  now  the 
Arabic.  They  honor  pictures  and  relics  of  saints,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Greeks  and  Russians.  The  Bible  is  not  forbidderr,  but 
practically  almost  unknown  among  the  people.  Their  creeds  are 
mostly  contained  in  their  liturgies. 

They  supported  the  Arabs  and  Turks  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  and  in  turn  were  variously  favored  by  them,  and  upheld  in 
their  separation  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  They  are  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but,  owing  to  their  prejudice  against  the 
Greek  Church,  they  are  more  accessible  to  Western  influence. 

Providence  has  preserved  these  Eastern  sects,  like  the  Jews,  un- 
changed to  this  day,  doubtless  for  wise  purposes.  They  may  prove 
entering  wedges  for  the  coming  regenei*ation  of  the  East  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Mohammedans. 

I.  The  Nestorians,  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  are  called  after  Nestorius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  431,  for  so  teaching  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Christ  as 
virtually  to  deny  the  unity  of  person,  and  for  refusing  to  call  Mary 
*  the  Mother  of  God'  (Srtoroicoc,  Deipara\  and  he  died  in  exile  about 
440.  His  followers  call  themselves  Chaldean  or  Syrian  Christians. 
They  flourished  for  several  centuries,  and  spread  far  into  Arabia,  In- 
dia, and  even  to  China  and  Tartary.  Mohammed  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  a  Nestorian 
monk,  Sergius.     But  by  persecution,  famine,  war,  and  pestilence,  they 
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have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  Thonir.:  Chi-istians  of  East  India  are 
a  branch  of  them,  and  bo  called  from  the  Apostle  Thomas,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  Nestorians  hold  fast  to  the  dyophysite  Christology  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  protest  against  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  for  teaching  virtually 
tlie  Eutychian  heresy,  and  unjustly  condemning  Nestorins.  They  can 
not  conceive  of  a  human  nature  without  a  human  personality,  and  infer 
two  independent  hypostases  from  the  existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ 
They  object  to  the  orthodox  view,  that  it  confounds  the  divine  and  hu- 
man, or  that  it  teaches  a  contradiction,  viz.,  two  natures  and  one  person. 
The  only  alternative  to  them  seems  either  two  natures  and  two  persons, 
or  one  person  and  one  nature.  From  their  Christology  it  follows  that 
Mary  was  only  the  mother  of  the  man  Jesus.  They  tlieref  ore  repudiate 
the  worship  of  Mary  as  the  Mother  of  God ;  also  the  use  of  images 
(though  they  retain  the  sign  of  the  cross),  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
(though  they  have  prayers  for  the  dead),  and  tiansubstantiation  (tliough 
they  hold  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist) ;  and  they  differ 
from  the  Greek  Church  by  greater  simplicity  of  worship.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  a  peculiar  hierarchical  organization,  with  eight  orders,  from  the 
catholicus  or  patriarch  to  the  sub-deacon  and  reader.  The  five  lower 
orders,  including  the  priests,  may  marry ;  in  former  times  even  the 
bishops,  archbishops,  and  patriarchs  had  this  privilege.  Their  fasts  are 
numerous  and  strict.  Their  feast-days  begin  with  sunset,  as  among  the 
Jews.  The  patriarch  and  the  bishops  eat  no  flesh.  The  patriarch  is 
chosen  always  from  the  same  family ;  he  is  ordained  by  three  metro- 
politans. The  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  Nestorians  are  written  in  the 
Syriac  language. 

II.  The  MoNoPHYSiTES,  taken  together,  outnumber  the  Nestorians, 
and  are  scattered  over  the  mountains,  villages,  and  deserts  of  Armenia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Abyssinia.  They  are  divided  into  four  distinct 
sects:  the  jAcoBrrEs  in  Syria;  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  with  their  eccle- 
siastical descendants  in  Abyssinia;^  the  Armenians,  and  the  ancient 
Mabonites  on  Mount  Lebanon  (who  were  Monothelites,  but  have  been 
mostly  merged  into  the  Koman  Church). 

'  The  Abyssinian  Church  receives  its  Patriarch  (Abnna,  i.  e.  Our  Father)  from  the  Copts, 
but  retains  some  peculiar  customs,  and  presents  a  stmnge  mixture  of  Christianity  with  super- 
stition and  barbarism.     See  mj  Church  History,  Vol.  III.  p.  778. 
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The  Armenians  (numbering  about  three  millions  and  a  half)  excel 
all  the  rest  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and  enterprise,  and  are  most  ac- 
cessible to  Protestant  missionaries. 

The  Monophysites  have  their  name  from  their  distinctive  doctrine, 
that  Christ  had  but  one  nature  (jiovii  0v<ric))  which  was  condemned  by 
the  fourth  oecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They  are  the  antipodes 
of  the  Nestorians,  whom  they  call  Dyophysites.  They  agi'ee  with  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  which  condemned  Nestorius,  but  reject  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  (451).  They  differ,  however,  somewhat  from  the 
Eutychean  heresy  of  an  absorption  of  the  human  nature  by  the  divine, 
as  held  by  Eutyches  (a  monk  of  Constantinople,  died  after  451),  and 
teach  that  Christ  had  one  composite  nature  {pia  ^vmg  ffvvderog  or  fita 
^offic  Sirrn).  They  make  the  humanity  of  Christ  a  mere  accident  of 
the  immutable  divine  substance.  Their  main  argument  against  the 
orthodox  or  Chalcedonian  Christology  is  that  the  doctrine  of  two  na- 
tures necessarily  leads  to  that  of  two  persons,  and  thereby  severs  the 
one  Christ  into  two  sons  of  God.  They  regarded  the  nature  as  some- 
thing common  to  all  individuals  of  a  species  (icoci^oi;),  yet  as  never 
existing  simply  as  such,  but  only  in  individuals.  Tlieir  liturgical  shib- 
boleth was,  Ood  has  been  crucified^  which  they  introduced  into  the  tri- 
sagion,  and  hence  they  were  also  called  Theopa^chites, 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology,  the  Monophysite 
sects  hold  most  of  the  doctrines,  institutions,  and  rites  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  but  in  simpler  and  less  pronounced  form.  They  reject, 
or  at  least  do  not  recognize,  the  Filioque;  they  hold  to  the  mass,  or  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  with  a  kind  of  transubstantiation ;  leavened  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Supper;  baptismal  regeneration  by  trine  immersion; 
seven  sacraments  (yet  not  explicitly,  since  they  either  have  no  definite 
term  for  sacrament,  or  no  settled  conception  of  it) ;  the  patriarchal  pol- 
ity ;  monasticism ;  pilgrimages  and  fasting ;  the  requisition  of  a  single 
marriage  for  priests  and  deacons  (bishops  are  not  allowed  to  marry) ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  eating  of  blood  or  of  things  strangled.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  know  nothing  of  purgatory  and  indulgences,  and  have 
a  simpler  worship  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to  their 
doctrine,  all  men  after  death  go  into  Hades,  a  place  alike  without  sor- 
row or  joy ;  after  the  general  judgment  they  enter  into  heaven,  or  are 
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cast  into  hell ;  and  meanwhile  the  intercessions  and  pious  works  of  the 
living  have  an  influence  on  the  final  destiny  of  the  departed. 

Note  on  Russian  Schismatics. — The  dissenting  sects  of  the  Rosso-Greek  Church  are  Tery 
noxnerous,  but  not  organized  into  separate  commanions  like  the  older  Oriental  schismatics ; 
the  Russian  goTemment  forbidding  them  freedom  of  public  worship.  Thejr  are  private  indi> 
viduals  or  lay-communities,  vrithout  churches  and  priests.  They  have  no  definite  creeds,  and 
differ  from  the  national  religion  mostly  on  minor  ceremonies.  The  most  important  among 
them  are  the  Raskolniki  (i.  e.  Separatists,  Apostates),  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  Star- 
overs  (Old  Believers).  They  date  from  the  time  of  Nicon,  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  and 
protest  against  the  ritualistic  innovations  introduced  by  this  remarkable  man  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards  by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great ;  they  denounce  the 
former  as  the  false  prophet,  and  the  latter  as  the  antichrist.  They  reject  the  benediction 
with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  the  pronouncing  of  the  name  of  Jesus  with  two  syllables 
instead  of  three,  processions  from  right  to  left  instead  of  the  opposite  course,  the  ose  of  modem 
Ross  in  the  service-books,  the  new  mode  of  chanting,  the  tise  of  Western  pictures,  the  modem 
practice  of  shading  (unknown  to  the  patriarchs,  the  apostles,  and  holy  fathers),  the  use  of  to- 
bacco (though  not  of  whisky),  and,  till  quite  recently,  also  the  eating  of  the  potato  (as  the  sop- 
posed  apple  of  the  devil,  the  forbidden  froit  of  paradise).  They  are  again  divided  into  sev- 
eral parties. 

For  information  aboot  these  and  other  Russian  Non-conformists,  see  Strabl  :  Hutary  of 
HereneM  and  Schisms  in  the  Greek- Russian  Church,  and  his  Contributions  to  Russian  Chwrek 
History  (I.  250  sqq.);  Hbpworth  Dixon:  Free  Russia  (1870),  and  the  liteiatore  mentioned 
in  Her»)g*s  EncyMcp.^  Art.  Raskolmken^  VoL  XU.  p.  532. 
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FOUKTH  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH.  ' 

Qenerid  LiUra/tuTe. 

L  OoIlectionB  of  Roman  Catholic  Creeda : 

J.  Tm.  Lbl  Dahz  :  Libri  Synibolici  Beeksia  Romano-CathoUca,  Weimar,  188& 

Fa.  W.  SraarrwoLF  and  R.  E.  KLsirza :  ZAbri  Symboliei  BeeUticB  CatholiecB,  oor^wneH,  Otque  fioHt,  pnlt' 
gmenU  indieibtuque  iiuirueti,  OdtUog.  1888,  S  toIs.  Containe  the  Cone.  Trid.,  the  Prot  Fidel  Trid.,  and 
tbeCatecb.Rom. 

Hnt.  Dkhzim OES  (R.  C,  d.  180S) :  BneMridion  8ymboUirum  et  DeJtniHonumf  qum  de  retnujidet  et  morum 
3  OoneaUa  (EcwnunieiM  et  SummU  Pontifieitut  emanarufO,  edit  qaarta,  Wlrcebargl,  1866  (pp.  548).  A 
coDTenient  collection,  iucladlng  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (18M), 
and  the  Papal  Sjllabna  (1864). 

IL  Roman  Catholic  Bzpositions  and  Defenfles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  System: 

BsLLABMiN*a  DitpuUUioneB,  Boaaun'a  BxpoeUion,  Muhuu'b  SymboUk,  PaaaoKa'a  PreOsetkma  Theo- 
losiea.    SeeSSS. 

la  Protestant  Expositions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  (exclaslTe  of  polemical  works) : 

Pb.  a  MAaBnxaxB  (Prot  In  Berlin,  d.  1846) :  ChriBairhe  SimbcWt  oder  hiaUfriKiK^ 
ti»ek'eompantiv0  DaraUUung  du  kathol.t  luther.,  reform,  und  rnteMan,  LehrbegrifB,  Heidelh.  1810-13. 
The  lint  8  Tola,  (the  only  ones  which  appeared)  are  devoted  to  Catholicism. 

W.  H.  D.  Bd.  KSlutsb  (Prod  at  Oiessen) :  Synibolik  dor  heiL  apotL  kathoL  rSmi$ehtn  Kirehtf  Hamh. 
ISR   (Part  n.  of  his  nnflnished  Symbolik  aUer  ehHMiehen  Co^feuUmen.) 

A.  H.  Baisb  (Prof,  at  Greibwald) :  Symbolik  der  rdmineh-kathoUtehen  Kirehe,  Leips.  1864^  CThe  first 
Yolanie  of  an  nnflnished  Sifrnbolik  dtr  ehri$aichen  Rdiglonen  und  BOigiontpartktkn,) 

§  22.  Oathougism  and  Bomanism. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  embraces  over  180  millions  of  members, 
or  more  than  one  half  of  nominal  Christendom.^  It  is  spread  all  over  the 
earth,  but  chiefly  among  the  Latin  races  in  Southern  Europe  and  Amer- 
i(».^  It  reaches  in  unbroken  succession  to  the  days  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Bome.  It  is  more  fully  developed  and 
(X)n8oIidated  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  polity  than  any  other  Church. 
Its  hierarchy  is  an  absolute  spiritual  monarchy  culminating  in  the 
Bishop  of  Bome,  who  pretends  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  infallible 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  It  proudly  identifies  itself  with  the 
whole  Church  of  Clirist,  and  treats  all  other  Christians  as  schismatics 
and  heretics,  who  are  outside  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  salvation. 

Bat  this  unproved  assumption  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  sys- 
tem. There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Bomanism. 
The  former  embraces  all  Christians,  whether  Boman,  Greek,  or  Protest- 

*  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  370  millions  of  Christians  in  the  worid,  which  is  not 
moch  more  than  one  foarth  of  the  human  family  (1,370,000,000).  Of  these  370  millions  the 
Roman  Church  may  chiim  about  190,  the  Greek  Church  80,  the  Protestant  Church  100  mill- 
ions.   But  the  estimates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  vary  from  180  to  200  millions. 

*  Geographically  speaking,  the  Roman  Church  may  be  called  the  Church  of  the  South,  the 
Greek  Chmch  the  Church  of  the  Ea^t,  the  Protestant  Church  the  Church  of  the  West, 
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ant ;  the  latter  is  in  its  very  name  local,  sectarian,  and  exclosive.  The 
holy  Catholic  Church  is  an  article  of  faith ;  the  Koman  Church  is  not 
even  named  in  the  ancient  creeds.  Catholicism  extends  through  all 
Christian  centuries;  Romanism  proper  dates  from  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Mediseval  Catholicism  looked  towards  the  Befonnation ;  Ro- 
manism excludes  and  condemns  the  Reformation.  So  ancient  Juda- 
ism, as  represented  by  Abraham,  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  down  to  John 
the  Baptist,  prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  as  its  end  and  fulfillment ; 
while  Judaism,  after  the  cnicifixion  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  has  become  hostile  to  Christianity.  ^  Catholicism  is  the 
strength  of  Romanism ;  Romanism  is  the  weakness  of  Catliolicism.' 

In  Romanism,  again,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Roman- 
ism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Romanism  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  The  '  Old  Catholics'  of  Holland  and  Germany  adhere  to 
the  former,  but  reject  the  latter  as  a  new  departure.  But  the  papal  abso- 
lutism has  triumphed,  and  there  is  no  room  any  longer  for  a  moderate 
and  liberal  Romanism  within  the  reign  of  the  Papacy. 

The  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  accord- 
ingly be  divided  into  three  classes: 

1.  The  (Ecumenical  Creeds,  which  the  Roman  Church  holds  in  com- 
mon  with  the  Greek,  excepting  the  Filioque  clause,  which  the  Greek 
rejects  as  an  unauthorized,  heretical,  and  mischievous  innovation.^ 

2.  The  Roman  or  TRroENTiNE  Creeds,  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Here  belong  the  Council  of  Trent,  tlie 
Profession  of  Pius  IV.,  and  the  Roman  Catechism.  They  sanction  a 
number  of  doctrines,  which  were  prepared  in  part  by  patristic  and 
scholastic  theology,  papal  decrees,  and  mediseval  councils,  but  had  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  controverted,  viz.,  tradition  as  a  joint  rule  of 
faitli,  the  extent  of  the  canon  including  the  Apocrypha,  the  authority 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  doctrine  of  the  primitive  state  and  original  sin, 

*  The  Greek  Church  is  as  much  opposed  to  this  Latin  interpolation  as  ever.  The  Encvc- 
lical  Epistle  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  other  prelates,  in  reply  to  the  Epistle  of  Pins  IX., 
dated  Jan.  6,  1848,  urges  no  less  than  fifteen  arguments  against  the  FiiioquejKad  reminds 
Pope  Pius  of  the  testimony  of  his  predecessors,  Leo  III.  and  John  VIII.,  *  those  glorious 
and  Icut  orthodox  Popes. '  Leo,  when  ap)>ealed  to  by  the  delegates  of  Charlemagne,  in  809, 
caused  the  original  Nicene  Creed  to  be  engraved  on  two  tablets  of  silver,  on  the  one  in  Greek, 
on  the  other  in  Latin,  and  these  to  he  suspended  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  to  bear  perpetual 
witness  against  the  insertion  of  the  Filioque.  This  fact,  contrasted  with  the  reverse  action 
of  later  Popes,  is  one  among  the  many  proofs  against  papal  infiillibility. 
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justification  by  works  as  well  as  by  faith,  meritorious  works,  seven  sacra- 
ments, transubstantiation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  auricular  confession  and  priestly  abso- 
lution, extreme  unction,  purgatory,  indulgences,  and  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  Peter  and  vicar  of  Christ. 

3.  The  modem  Papal  and  Vatican  decisions  in  favor  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  Mary,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  These 
were  formerly  open  questions  in  the  Eoman  Church,  but  are  now  bind- 
ing dogmas  of  faith. 

§  23.  Standard  ExposmoNS  of  the  Soman  Catholic  System. 

Italy,  France,  and  Germany  have  successively  furnished  the  ablest 
champions  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Eomanism  in  opposition  to  Prot- 
estantism. Their  authority  is,  of  course,  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
official  standards.  But  as  faithful  expounders  of  these  standards  they 
have  great  weight.  In  Romanism,  learning  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
towering  individuals ;  while  in  Protestantism  it  is  more  widely  diffused, 
and  presents  greater  freedom  and  variety  of  opinion. 

1.  The  first  commanding  work  in  defense  of  Eomanism,  after  many 
weak  attempts  of  a  purely  ephemeral  character,  was  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Protestant  controversy,  and  about  thirty  yeai-s  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  by  Eobeet  Bellarmin  (Roberto  Bellarmino).  He  was  bom 
1542,  in  Tuscany,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1560,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Louvain  in  1570,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  was 
made  a  Cardinal  in  1599,  Archbishop  of  Capua  in  1602,  Librarian  of 
the  Vatican  in  1605,  and  died  at  Rome  Sept.  17,  1621,  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  Although  the  greatest  controversialist  of  his  age,  he  had  a 
mild  disposition,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  ^  an  ounce  of  peace 
was  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  victory.'  His  '  Disputations  on  the 
Cantrovep*sies  of  the  Christian  FaitK  are  the  most  elaborate  polemic 
theology  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Protest- 
ant Eeformation.^     They  abound  in  patristic  and  scholastic  learning, 


*  The  Di^miationes  de  eontroversiis  Christians  Jidei  adversus  hujus  temporis  heretiro.t  were 
6r8t  published  at  Ingolstadt,  1687-90,  3  vols,  folio;  then  at  Venice  (but  with  many  errors); 
at  Cologne,  1620 ;  at  Paris,  1688 ;  at  Prague,  1721 ;  again  at  Venice,  1721-27 ;  at  Mayence, 
1842,  and  at  Rome,  1832-40,  in  4  vols.  4to.     They  are  usuaUy  quoted  by  the  titles  of  the  dif* 
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logical  acumen  and  dialectical  ability.  The  differences  between  Roman- 
ism and  Protestantism  are  clearly  and  accurately  stated  without  any 
attempt  to  weaken  them.  And  yet  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Index 
Expurgatorius  by  Sixtus  Y.  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  Bellarmiu 
introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Eeformers  in  their  own  words,  which  it 
was  feared  might  infect  Bomish  readers  with  dangerous  heresies ;  and, 
secondly,  because  he  taught  merely  an  indirect,  not  a  direct,  authority 
of  the  Pope  in  temporal  matters.  In  Frano(:»  and  Venice,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  this  doctrine  of  the  indirect  temporal  supremacy  was  con- 
sidered too  ultramontane,  and  hence  Bellarmin  was  never  a  favorite 
among  the  Oallicans.  After  the  death  of  Sixtus  Y.,  the  inhibition 
was  removed.  The  work  has  ever  since  remained  the  richest  store- 
house of  Boman  controversialists,  and  can  not  be  ignored  by  Protestants, 
although  many  arguments  are  now  antiquated,  and  many  documents 
used  as  genuine  are  rejected  even  by  Catholics. 

2.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  another  champion  of  Eomanism 
appeared,  less  learned,  but  more  eloquent  and  popular,  Jacques  Benigne 
BossuET.  He  was  born  at  Dijon,  1627,  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits, 
tutor  of  the  Dauphin  1670-81,  Bishop  of  Meaux  since  1681,  Counselor  of 
State  1697,  and  died  at  Paris  1704.  The '  Eagle  of  Mewix'  was  the  great- 
est theological  genius  of  France,  and  the  oracle  of  his  age,  a  man  of 
brilliant  intellect,  untiring  industry,  magnificent  eloquence,  and  equally 
distinguished  as  controversialist,  historian,  and  pulpit  orator.  He  is 
called  '  the  last  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.'  While  the  hypocritical 
and  licentious  Louis  XIV.  tried  to  suppress  Protestantism  in  his  king- 
dom by  cruel  persecution,  Bossuet  betook  himself  to  the  nobler  and 
more  successful  task  of  convincing  the  opponents  by  argument 

This  he  did  in  two  works,  the  first  apologetic,  the  second  polemical. 

(a)  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  Vegliae  catliolique  aur  les  matihres 
de  controverae}     This  book  is  a  luminous,  eloquent,  idealizing,  and 


ferent  sections,  De  Verbo  Dei,  De  Christo,  De  Romano  Pontifice,  De  Conciliis  et  ScdesicL, 
De  Clericis,  De  MonachiSj  De  Purgatorio,  etc.  The  contemporary  Annals  of  Baroniiu 
(d.  1607)  are  the  most  learned  historical  vindication  of  Romanism  in  opposition  to  Protest- 
antism and  the  *Magdebarg  Centuries.* 

*  First  published  in  Paris  1671,  sixth  ed.  1686,  and  often  since  in  French,  German,  EngUsh, 
and  other  languages.  It  was  approved  and  commended  by  the  French  clergy,  even  by  Pope 
and  Cardinals  at  that  time,  and  attained  almost  the  authority  of  a  symbolical  book.  Bat  the 
Jesuit  father  Maimbourg  disapproved  it. 
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plausible  defense  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Romanism.  It  dis- 
tinguiBhes  between  dogmas  and  theological  opinions;  presenting  the 
former  in  a  light  that  is  least  objectionable  to  reason,  and  disowning  tlie 
latter  when  especially  objectionable  to  Protestants.  '  Bossuet  assumes,' 
says  Gibbon, '  with  consummate  art,  the  tone  of  candor  and  simplicity ; 
and  the  ten-homed  monster  is  transformed,  by  his  magic  touch,  into  a 
milk-white  hind,  who  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  seen.' 

(b)  Sistoire  des  variations  dee  eglises  jproteatantes}  This  is  an  at- 
tempt to  refute  Protestantism,  by  presenting  its  history  as  a  constant 
variation  and  change;  while  the  Koman  Catholic  system  remained  the 
same,  and  thus  proves  itself  to  be  the  truth.  The  argument  is  plausible, 
but  not  conclusive.  It  would  prove  more  for  the  Greek  Church  than 
for  the  Latin,  which  has  certainly  itself  developed  from  patristic  to  me- 
diiBval,  from  medisBval  to  Tridentine,  and  from  Tridentine  to  Vatican 
Eomanism.  Truth  in  God,  or  objectively  considered,  is  unchangeable ; 
but  truth  in  man,  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  grows  and  develops  with 
man  and  with  history.  Change,  if  it  be  consistent,  is  not  necessarily  a 
mark  of  heresy,  but  may  be  a  sign  of  life  and  growth,  as  the  want  of 
change,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  always  an  indication  of  or- 
thodoxy, but  still  more  frequently  of  stagnation. 

Bossuet,  with  all  his  strong  Eoman  Catholic  convictions,  was  no  In- 
fallibilist  and  no  ultramontanist,  but  a  champion  of  the  Galilean  liber- 
ties. He  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  clerical  assembly  of  1682, 
which  framed  the  famous  four  Galilean  propositions ;  and  he  wrote  a 
book  in  their  defense,  which  was,  however,  not  published  till  some  time 
after  bis  death.^  He  carried  on  a  useless  correspondence  with  the  great 
Leibnitz  for  a  reunion  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and 
proposed  to  this  end  a  suspension  of  the  anathemas  of  Trent  and  a  gen- 

*  Paris,  1688,  and  often  since  in  several  languages.  Compare  also  hiB  Defense  de  Fhistoire 
dts  variatunu  contre  M,  Baanage,  Sir  James  Stephen  says  of  the  Variations,  that  they  bring 
to  the  religioQfl  controversy  *  every  quality  which  can  render  it  either  formidable  or  attract 
ive.*  The  fiunoas  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome  was  converted  by  this  work  to 
Ronumiain,  bnt  ended  afterwards  in  infidelity.  *  Bossuet  shows,'  says  Gibbon  in  his  Metnoirs^ 
*  by  a  happy  mixture  of  reasoning  and  narration,  the  errors,  mistakes,  uncertainties,  and  con- 
tradictions of  onr  first  Reformers,  whose  variations,  as  he  learnedly  maintains,  bear  the  marks 
of  error,  while  the  uninterrupted  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  sign  and  testimony  of  in- 
fallible tmth.     I  read,  approved,  and  believed.' 

*  Defendo  declarationis  celeberrima,  quam  de  potestate  ecclesiastica  sanxit  dents  Gallicanus 
1682,  ex  spectali  jussu  Ludovid  M.  scripta,  Luxemb.  1730, 2  vqIs.  ;  iq  French,  Foris,  1735^ 
2  vols. 
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eral  council  in  which  Protestants  slionld  have  a  deliberative  vote.  Al- 
together, although  he  sanctioned  the  infamous  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  (as  '  le  plus  bel  vsage  de  Vautorite  royM\  and  secured  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  noble  F^nelon  (a  man  more  humble  and 
saint-like  than  himself),  Bossuet  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  sound 
and  orthodox,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Vatican  Council.* 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  John  Adam  Mohler,  the  greatest  Ger- 
man divine  of  the  Roman  Church,  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  ear- 
nest piety.  He  was  born  1796,  at  Igereheim,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Wiirtemberg;  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
since  1822,  at  Munich  since  1835,  where  he  died  in  1838.  The  great 
work  of  his  life  is  his  Syinholica?  It  is  at  once  defensive  and  offen- 
sive, a  vindication  of  Romanism  and  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and 
written  with  much  freshness  and  vigor.  It  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  Germany  at  a  time  when  Romanism  was  believed  to  be  intel- 
lectually dead  or  unable  to  resist  the  current  of  Protestant  culture. 
Mdhler  was  well  acquainted  with  Protestant  theology,  and  was  influenced 
by  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Schleiermacher  and  Neander.^  He  di- 
vests Romanism  of  its  gross  superstitions,  and  gives  it  an  ideal  and 
spiritual  character.  He  deals,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  and  respectfully 
with  his  opponents,  but  makes  too  much  argumentative  use  of  the  private 
writings  and  unguarded  utterances  of  Luther.     He  ignores  the  post- 

'  DoUinger  (^Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  Churches,  1872,  Engl,  translation,  p.  90)  says : 
'  Bossuet  puts  aside  the  question  of  infallibility,  as  a  mere  scholastic  controversy,  having  no 
relation  to  faith ;  and  this  was  approved  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Now,  of  coarse,  he  is  no 
longer  regarded  in  his  own  country  as  the  classical  theologian  and  most  eminent  doctor  of 
modem  times ;  but  as  a  man  who  devoted  his  most  learned  and  comprehensive  work,  the  la- 
bor of  many  years,  to  the  establishment  and  defense  of  a  fundamental  error,  and  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  in  the  perversion  cf  facts  and  distortion  of  authorities.  For  that  most  be  the 
present  verdict  of  every  infallibilist  on  Bossuet. ' 

*  ^Symbolik,  oder  Darstellung  tier  dogmatUchen  Gegensatze  der  KaihoHken  und  Protesianten 
nach  ihren  dffentlichen  Bekenntniss-SchriftenJ*  It  appeared  first  in  1832,  at  Mayenco;  the  sixth 
edition  in  1843,  and  was  translated  into  French,  English,  and  Italian.  The  English  transla- 
tion is  by  James  Burton  Robertson,  and  bears  the  title,  Symbolism ;  or^  Exposition.  <^ 
the  doctrinal  differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  evidenced  in  their  symboUcnl 
writings  (Lond.  1843,  in  2  vols. ;  republished  in  1  vol..  New  York,  1844).  It  is  preceded  by  a 
memoir  of  Mohler,  and  a  superficial  historical  sketch  of  recent  Gdrman  Church  history. 

'  Neander  told  me  that  Mohler,  when  a  student  at  Berlin,  occasionally  called  on  him,  and 
seemed  to  him  very  modest,  e^irncst,  and  inquiring  after  the  truth.  Hase  calls  him  a  *  deli- 
cate and  noble  mind,*  and  relates  that  when  he  began  his  academic  career  in  Tiibingen  with 
him,  Mohler  was  filled  with  youthful  Ideals,  and  regarded  by  Catholics  as  heterodox.  (^Hand- 
buch  der  Prot,  Polemik^  Prcf.  p.  ix.) 
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Tridentine  deliverances  of  Rome,  says  not  a  word  about  papal  infalli- 
bility, and,  although  not  a  Gallican,  he  represents  the  antagonism  of  the 
episcopal  and  papal  systems  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  exti*emes.  He 
recognizes  the  deep  moral  eaniestness  from  which  the  Reformation  pro- 
ceeded, deplores  the  corruptions  in  the  Clnirch,  sends  many  ungodly 
popes  and  priests  to  hell,  and  talks  of  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  pre- 
ceded by  a  common  humiliation  and  confession  that  all  have  sinned 
and  gone  astray,  the  Church  alone  [meaning  the  institution]  is  without 
spot  or  wrinkle.^  His  work  called  forth  some  very  able  Protestant  re- 
plies, especially  from  Baur  and  Nitzsch.^ 

4.  Giovanni  Perrone,  bom  in  Piedmont,  1794,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome,  wrote  a  system  of  dogmatics  which  is 
now  most  widely  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  which  most  fully 
comes  up  to  its  present  standard  of  orthodoxy.^  Perrone  defends  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and 
helped  to  mould  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  His  method  is 
scholastic  and  traditional,  but  divested  of  the  wearisome  and  repulsive 
features  of  old  scholasticism,  and  adapted  to  the  modern  state  of  con- 
troversy. 

^  ^mboHk  (Bth  edition,  p.  853) :  *  Unstreitig  liessen  es  auch  oft  genug  Priester,  Bischd/e 
unil  Pdpste,  gewissenlos  und  unverantwortlich,  selbst  dort  fehlen^  wo  es  nur  von  ihnen  abhing, 
ein  9cJkdneres  Leben  zu  begrunden  ;  oder  sie  Idschten  gar  noch  durch  drgerliches  Leben  undStre- 
ben  den  glimmendtn  Docht  attf,  welchen  sie  anfachen  sollten :  die  HOlle  hat  sie  verschlungen.  .  .  . 
Beide  {KatholUcen  und  Protestanten^  miissen  schuldbewusst  ausru/'en :  Wir  Alie  haben  ge- 
Jeldt^  mtr  die  Kirche  ist'Sy  die  nicht  fehUn  kann ;  wir  Alle  haben  gesundigt,  nwr  sie  ist  un- 
bejleckt  aufErden.^  Incidentally  Mohler  denies  the  papal  infallibility,  when  he  says  (p.  386): 
*  Keinem  einzelnen  als  solchen  kommt  diese  Unverirrlichkeit  zu. ' 

*  Baar'fl  Gegensatz  des  Katholicismus  und  Protestantismus  (Tiibingen,  1833,  2d  ed.  1830), 
in  learning,  grasp,  and  polemical  dexterity,  is  fully  equal  or  superior  to  Moh1er*8  Stfmbolik,  but 
not  orthodox,  and  elicited  a  lengthy  and  rather  passionate  defense  from  his  Catholic  colleague 
{S^eue  (/ntersuchungen,  Mainz,  1 834).  Nitzsch's  Protestantise  he  Beantwortung  der  MShlerschen 
SifmboHk  (Hamb.  1835)  is  sound,  evangelical,  calm,  and  dignified.  It  is  respectfully  men- 
doned,  bat  not  answered,  by  Mohler.  Marheineke  and  Sartorius  wrote,  likewise,  able  replies. 
A  counterpart  of  Mohler^s  Symbolik  is  Hase's  Handbuch  der  Protestantischen  Polemik  gegen  die 
RSmisch-Katholische  Kirche,  Leipz.  1862 ;  3d  ed.  1871 .  Against  this  work  Dr.  F.  Speil  wrote 
trie  f^hren  der  Katholischen  Kirche,  gegeniiber  der  Protestantischen  Polemik,  Freiburg,  1 865, 
whiclL,  compared  with  Mohler^s  book,  is  a  feeble  defense. 

*  PrtElectianea  theologicce  quas  in  Collegio  Romano  Societatis  Jesu  habebat  J.  P.  They  ap- 
peared first  at  Kome,  1835  sqq.,  in  9  vols.  Svo;  also  at  Turin  (31st  ed.  1865  sqq.  in  9  vols.) ; 
at  Farid  ( 1 870,  in  4  vols. ) ;  at  Brussels,  and  Ratisbon.  Ilis  compend,  Prcelectiones  theolo- 
#/tcr«e  in  Compendium  redactce,  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Perrone  wrote  also 
separate  works,  Oe  Jesu  Christi  Divinitate  (Turin,  1870,  3  vols.);  De  virtutibus  Jidei,  spei  et 
cariiaiis  (Tur.  1867, 2  vols.);  De  Matrimonio  Christiano  (Lond.  1861),  and  on  the  ImmacnUts 
Conception  of  Mary. 
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Note. — Enolisb  Works  on  Romanism. — England  and  the  United  States  have  not  pro- 
daced  a  classical  theological  work  on  Romanism,  such  as  those  above  mentioned,  but  a  nnmber 
of  compilations  and  popular  defenses.  We  mention  the  following :  The  Faith  of  Catko&a 
OR  certain  points  of  Controversi/y  confirmed  by  Scripture  and  attested  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  during  the  Jive  Jirst  centuries  of  the  Churchy  compiled  by  Rev.  Jos.  Bbrinoton  and 
Rev.  John  Kirk,  Lond.  1812, 1  vol. ;  2d  ed.  1830;  3d  ed.,  revised  and  greadj  enlarged,  by 
Rev.  James  Watbrworth,  1846,  in  3  vols.  The  End  of  Religious  Controversy  (Lond.  1818, 
and  often  since),  a  series  of  letters  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Milnbr  (born  in  London,  1 752,  d.  1 826). 
Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  delivered  in  Lon- 
don, 1836,  by  Cardinal  Nicholas  Wiseman  (bom  in  Spain,  1 802,  died  in  London,  1865). 

At  present  the  ablest  champions  of  Romanism  in  England  are  ex-Anglicans,  especially 
Dr.  John  H.  Newman  (bom  in  London,  1801)  and  Archbishop  Henrt  Edward  Makkixg 
(bom  in  London,  1809,  Wiseman's  successor),  who  use  the  weapons  of  Protestant  cnltore 
against  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  the  faith  of  their  early  manhood.  Manning  is  an  en- 
thusiastic infallibilist,  but  Newman  acquiesced  only  reluctantly  in  the  latest  dogmatic  develop- 
ment.^ 

The  principal  apologists  of  the  Romish  Church  in  America  are  Archbishops  Kenrick  and 
Spauldino,  Bishop  England,  Dr.  Orestes  Brownson  (in  his  Review),  and  more  recently 
the  editors,  chiefly  ex-Protestants,  of  the  monthly  *  Catholic  World, '  We  mention  Francis 
Patrick  Kenrick  (Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  born  in  Dublin,  1 797,  died  1863) :  The  Primacy 
of  the  Apostolic  See  Vindicated,  4th  ed.  Bait.  1855,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  a  Series  of  letters  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H,  Hopkins,  Bait.  1855.  His  brother,  Peter  Rich- 
ard Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  was  an  opponent  of  the  infallibility  dogma  in  the 
Vatican  Council,  but  has  since  submitted,  like  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  In  a  lengthy  and  re- 
ndarkable  speech,  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  Vatican  Council,  but  was  prevented  from 
delivering  by  the  sudden  close  of  the  discussion,  June  8, 1 870,  he  shows  that  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibility  was  not  believed  either  in  Ireland,  his  former  home,  or  in  America ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  formally  and  solemnly  disowned  by  British  bishops  prior  to  the  Catholic 
EmiLncipation  bilL* 

§  24.  The  Canons  and  Decrees  op  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Literature. 
L  Latin  Bdltlons. 

Paitl.  Manutxttb  (d.  Iffr4) :  Canonee  et  Deereta  (Scum,  et  Oeneralis  Cone.  Tridentini,  jussu  BontSfieis  A>- 
mard,  Rome,  1664,  fol.,  4  to,  and  8vo. 

Oofwnes  et  Deereta  (Eeum.  et  Generalis  Cone,  Trident  ,  .  .  Index  dogm,  et  rtiformaHonum,  etc.,  Lovtui. 
1067,  fol. 

Canones  et  Deereta  (Eeum.  et  OeneraUs  Cone.  Trident,  odditis  deelartUionibus  cardinal,  Bz  ultima  rtw*- 
niHons  J.  Gallkmabt  et  eitationibus  J.  Sotxalu  et  Hob.  Lctix,  nee  nofi  remissionib.  Aost.  Bambi«uK 
(Cologne,  1620 ;  Lyons,  1660, 8vo),  quHnts  aecedunt  additiones  Bu>.  AvDBiKAS,  etc,  Cologne  (1664),  1712, Svx?. 

Ph.  CmrFLir:  S.  ConeUii  Trid,  Cancmes  et  Deereta  cum  prtx/atione,  Antw.  1640, 8vo. 

JmioY.LB  Plat  (or  Lbplat;  a  very  learned  and  moderate  Catholic,  d.  1810) :  Coneilii  Tridentini  Qawwe 
et  Deereta,  juxta  exemplar  authenticum,  Romee  1664  editum,  eum  variatUibus  leetionibus,  notis  ChifietU,  etc^ 
Antwerp,  1779 ;  Madrid,  1786.    The  most  complete  Cath.  edition. 

Mm.  Lmo.  Rioiitrr  et  Fkid.  Soqci.tr:  Canones  et  Deereta  Coneilii  Tndentini  ex  editions  Btnnema  a. 
1834,  repetiti,  etc,  Leipz.  18B3.     Best  Protestant  ed. 

Canones  et  Deereta  sacrosaneti  Oieumeniei  ConcUii  Tridentini,  etc.,  Romte,  ed.  stereotypa  Vll.,  LeIpz. 
(TaachniU),  1864. 

W.  Smxtb:  Coneilii  Tridentini  sacrosafieti  eteumsnici  et  generalis,  Paulo  UI.,  Julio  in.,  Pio  iT%  Psn- 

'  The  views  of  the  older  English  Romanists  are  compiled  and  classified  by  Samdki^  Cap- 
FBR  (a  Quaker),  in  the  work.  The  Acknowledged  Doctrines  of  the  Church  ofRotne  .  ,  .  as  set 
forth  by  esteemed  doctors  of  the  said  Church,  Lond.  1 850  (pp.  608).  It  consists  mostly  of 
extracts  from  the  comments  in  the  Douay  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Comp.  an  article  in  the 
(N.  Y.)  Catholic  World  for  Dec.  1 873,  on  *  Catholic  Literature  in  England  since  the  Hefurmation.' 

*  See  Kenrick's  Concio  habenda,  at  non  habita  in  Friedrich*s  Documenta,  1.  189-226. 
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tifeStntg  MaaeimU,  cdOrratt,  Oanonea  et  DtereUt.    Latin  and  German,  with  a  German  introdaction,  5th  ed. 
Bielefeld,  18C0l 
The  doctrinal  decrees  and  canons  are  also  g^ven  in  Denzinger's  Bnehuidion. 

IL  English  Translations. 

J.  Watsbwosth  (R.  C.)  :  The  Canons  and  Decrees  qf  the  Sacred  and  (Ecumenhal  OouneU  qf  Trent  (with 
Asoffs  on  the  External  and  Internal  History  q/  the  Council),  London,  1848.    (From  Le  Plat's  edition.) 

Tb.  a.  Buoxlxt  (Chaplain  of  Christ  Charch,  Oxford) :  The  Canons  and  Deerees  qf  the  Counctt  qf  Trent, 
London,  1861. 

There  are  alao  translations  in  French,  German,  Greek,  Arabic,  etc 

IIL  History  of  the  Council. 

HABDOuni :  Ada  OmeOtorvm  (Paris,  1714),  Tom.  Z.  1^486. 

JoDOT.  Lb  Plat:  Mcnumentorum  ad  hietorlam  ConeUii  IHd.  pofittimum  iUtutranduin  spectantium 
anipUssima  eoUeeUo,  Lovan.  1781-87,  Tom.  VII.  4to.    The  most  complete  documentary  collection. 

Fra  Paolo  Saupi  (liberal  Catholic,  d.  18S3) :  l^orta  del  eoneiUo  THdentinot  nella  quale  si  seoprono 
tutH  ffimriif€^  della  eorte  di  Boma,per  impedire,  ehenela  verita di dogmi  si palesassstne  la riforma del 
papato  e  deUa  ekfesa  si  trattasse,  Lond.  1619,  fol. ;  Geneva,  1029, 1660.  Latin  transL,  Loud.  1620 ;  Frankt 
lOSl ;  Amst.  1694 ;  Leipx.  1099.  French  translation  by  Peter  Francis  Courayer,  with  valuable  historical 
notes,  Lond.  1786,  %  vols.  foL ;  Amst  1786, 8  vols.  4to ;  Amst  1761, 8  vols.  (Courayer  was  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic  divine,  but,  being  persecuted,  he  fled  from  France  to  England,  and  Joined  the  Anglican  Church ; 
d.  177&)  Bnglish  translation  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  Lond.  1676,  fol.  German  translations  by  Hambaeh 
(with  Coureyer*s  notes),  Halle,  1761,  and  by  Winterer,  Mergentheim  and  Leipi.  2d  ed.  1844 

Card.  SroBZA  PALLAVionii  (strict  Catholic,  d.  1667) :  Istoria  del  eoneUio  di  Trento,  Roma,  1666-67,  2 
vols.  foL,  and  other  editions,  original  and  translated.  Written  in  opposition  to  Paul  SarpL  Comp. 
BsisoaAB :  BeurtheUung  der  Oimtroversen  SarpCs  \md  PaUavie.*s,  Tubing.  1848, 2  vola. 

L.  Bu  Dn  Pnc  (R.  C.) :  HisUnre  du  candle  de  Trente,  Brussels,  1721, 2  vols.  4ta 

Cbk  Auo.  Salio  (Luth.) :  Vollstdndige  Historie  des  Trident.  Coneiliums,  Halle,  1741-46, 8  vols.  4ta 

Jos.  MccpHAM :  Memoirs  qf  the  Council  qf  TVent,  principally  derived  from  manuser^  and  unptMished 
Beeorde,  etc,  Lond.  1684 ;  with  a  S^ippHement,  1846. 

J.  G^iaosL:  OeseMehte  des  Cone  t.  Tr.,  Regensborg,  1840, 2  vols. 

J.  H.  von  WnBCiiBSBO  (a  liberal  R.  C.  and  Bi»hop  of  Constance,  d.  1860) :  Oesehiehte  der  ffrosam  Xirehen- 
eersammlungen  des  16  und  16  ten  Jahrh,,  Constance,  1840,  Vol.  IIL  and  IV. 

Card.  Gabs.  Palsotto  :  Acta  Coneilii  Trid.  ah  a  1662  deser.,  ed.  ifmdAam,  Lond.  1848. 

Bn.  KoLLsna:  SymboliJt  der  r^hn,  Kirehe,  Hamb.  1844,  pp.  7>140. 

J.  T.  L.  Davz  :  OescK  des  Trid.  Cone,,  Jena,  1846. 

Th.  a.  Bvoklxy  ;  History  qf  the  CouneU  qf  T^ent,  London,  1861 

Faux  Bumosmrb:  Histoire  du  ConeUe  de  Trente,  Paris,  2d  edition,  1864  English  translation,  Bdin- 
bargb,  186S,  and  New  York,  1866.    Also  in  German,  Stnttg.  1861, 2  vols. 

A.  BAsaurr :  Journal  du  ConeUe  de  Trente,  redigi  par  un  seerHairs  vtmitienpreeent  aux  sessions  de  1662 
d  1668,  owe  ^autres  documents  diplomotigties  relatifi  d  la  mission  dee  Amhassadeurs  ds  Frames,  Par.  1870. 

To.  SiOKBi.:  Zur  ChseMehte  des  ConeUe  wtn  Trient,  AeteneUkcke  aus  dsterreiehisehen  ilreAlosn,  Wien, 
1S72  (ODD  pp.).    Mostly  letters  to  the  German  Emperor,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  from  1669  to  1668. 

Auvmnii  Thxibbb  (Priest  of  the  Oratory,  d.  1874) :  Acta  yenulna  88,  (Eemnsniei  OoneUii  Tridentini . . . 
mme  primtan  integra  sdita,    Zagrabls  (Croatia)  et  Lipsic,  1874, 2  Tom.  4to  (pp.  722  and  701). 

Joa.  voB  DOujhobb:  Unffedruekts  Beriehte  und  TagsbUcher  tur  Oesehiehte  des  Cone,  von  3Wfiii;  Nord- 
Ungen,  187«. 

The  principal  source  and  the  highest  standard  of  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Boman  Church  are  the  Caitons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council 
OF  Trent,  first  published  in  1564,  at  Rome,  by  authority  of  Pius  IV.^ 

The  Council  of  Trent  (1543-63)  is  reckoned  by  the  Eoraan  Church 
as  the  eighteenth  (or  twentieth)  oecumenical  Council.'    It  is  also  the 

'  The  editor  of  this  rare  aathentic  edition  was  the  learned  Paulus  MAxniTius  (Paolo  Mana- 
zioXFTofesBor  of  Eloquence  and  Director  of  the  Printing-Press  of  the  Venetian  Academy,  settled 
at  Rome  1 561 ,  and  died  there  1 574.  Not  to  he  confounded  with  his  father,  Aldo  Manuzio,  sen. 
(U47-1515X  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  editions  of  the  classics ;  nor  with  his  son,  Aldo  Mann- 
lio,  the  younger  (1547-1597),  likewise  a  printer  ond  writer,  and  Professor  of  Eloquence. 

'  There  ia  adispute  about  tiie  reformatory  Ck>uncil8  of  Pisa  (1409),  Constance  (1414-18),  and 
Basle  (1 431),  which  are  acknowledged  by  the  Galileans,  but  rejected  by  the  Ultramontanists,  or 
accepted  only  in  part,  l  a,  as  far  as  they  condemned  and  punished  heretics  (Hue  and  Jerome 
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last,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  which,  having 
proclaimed  the  Pope  infallible,  supei'sedes  the  necessity  and  use  of  anj 
future  councils,  except  for  unmeaning  formalities.  It  was  called  fortL 
by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  convened  for  the  double  purpose 
of  settling  the  doctrinal  controversies,  which  then  agitated  and  divided 
Western  Christendom,  and  of  reforming  discipline,  which  the  more  se- 
rious Catholics  themselves,  including  even  an  exceptional  Pope  (Adrian 
VI.),  desired  and  declared  to  be  a  crying  necessity.'  The  Popes,  jeal- 
ous of  deliberative  assemblies,  which  might  endanger  their  absolute 
authority,  and  afraid  of  reform  movements,  which  might  make  conces- 
sions to  heretics,  pursued  a  policy  of  evasion  and  intrigue,  and  post- 
poned the  council  again  and  again,  until  they  were  forced  to  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Pius  IV.  told  the  Venetian  embassador 
that  his  predecessors  had  professed  a  wish  for  a  council,  but  had  not 
really  desired  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Reformation,  Luther  himself  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  but  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  even  general  coun- 
cils had  eiTed  (e.  g.,  the  Council  of  Constance  in  condemning  Hub),  so 
that  he  had  to  trust  exclusively  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  history.  In  deference  to  the  special  wish  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  evangelical  princes  and  divines  were  invited ;  but  being 
refused  a  deliberative  voice,  they  declined.  '  They  could  not  fail,'  they 
replied, '  to  appreciate  tlie  efforts  of  the  Emperor,  and  they  themselves 
were  longing  for  an  impartial  council  to  be  controlled  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  but  they  could  not  acknowledge  nor  attend 
a  Roman  council  where  their  cause  was  to  be  judged  after  papal  de- 
crees and  scholastic  opinions,  which  had  always  found  opposition  iu  the 

of  Prague).  The  Council  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  (1 439)  is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of,  or  a 
substitute  for,  the  Council  of  Basle.  There  is  also  a  dispute  among  Roman  historians  about  the 
oecumenical  character  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  (343),  the  Quinisexta  (6H2),  the  Council  of 
Vienne  (1311),  and  the  fifth  Lateran  (1512-1 7).  See  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  Vol.  1. 50  sqq. 
'  Adrian  VI.,  from  Holland,  the  teacher  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  last  non-Italian  P<^)e,  suc- 
ceeded Leo  X.  in  1522,  but  ruled  only  one  year.  '  He  died  of  the  papacy.'  He  was  a  man  of 
ascetic  piety,  and  openly  confessed,  through  his  legate  Chieregati,  at  the  Diet  of  Numberg, 
that  the  Church  was  corrupt  and  diseased,  from  the  Pope  and  the  papal  court  to  the  members: 
but  at  the  same  time  he  demanded  the  sharpest  measures  against  Luther  as  a  second  Moham- 
med. Twelve  years  later,  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  appointed  a  reform  commi^ion  of  nine  pioos 
Roman  prelates,  who  in  a  memorial  declared  that  the  Pope's  absolute  dominion  ot&  tbe 
whole  Church  was  the  source  of  all  this  corruption ;  but  he  found  it  safer  to  introdace  the  In- 
quisition instead  of  a  reformation. 
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Church.  The  council  promised  by  the  Pope  would  be  neither  free  nor 
Christian,  nor  oecumenical,  nor  ruled  by  the  Word  of  God  ;  it  would 
only  confirm  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  on  whom  it  was  depending,  and 
prove  a  new  compulsion  of  conscience.'  The  result  shows  that  these 
apprehensions  were  well  founded.^ 

After  long  delays  the  Council  was  opened  by  order  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
in  the  Austrian  City  of  Trent  (in  the  Italian  part  of  Tyrol),  on  the  13th 
December,  1545,  and  lasted,  with  long  interruptions,  till  the  4th  of  De- 
cember, 1563.  The  attendance  varied  in  the  three  periods :  under  Paul 
in.  the  number  of  prelates  never  exceeded  57,  under  Julius  III.  it 
rose  to  62,  under  Pius  IV.  it  was  much  larger,  but  never  reached  the 
number  of  the  first  oecumenical  Council  (318).  The  decrees  were 
signed  by  255  members,  viz.,  4  legates  of  the  Pope,  2  Cardinals,  3 
Patriarchs,  25  Archbishops,  168  Bishops,  39  representatives  of  absent 
prelates,  7  Abbots,  and  7  Generals  of  different  oi'ders.  Two  thirds  of 
them  were  Italians.  From  France  and  Poland  only  a  few  dignitaries 
were  present ;  the  greater  part  of  the  German  Bishops  were  prevented 
from  attendance  by  the  war  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Prot- 
estants in  Germany.  The  theologians  who  assisted  the  members  of 
the  Synod  belonged  to  the  monastic  orders  most  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See. 

The  pontifical  party  controlled  the  preliminary  deliberations  as  well 
as  tlie  final  decisions,  in  spite  of  those  who  maintained  the  rights  of  an 
independent  episcopacy.^ 

During  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  twenty-five  public  sessions 
were  held,  of  which  about  one  half  were  spent  in  mere  formalities. 
But  the  principal  work  was  done  in  the  committees  or  congregations. 
Tlie  articles  of  dispute  were  always  fixed  by  the  papal  legates,  who  pre- 


'  At  the  second  period  of  the  Council,  1552,  a  number  of  Protestant  divines  from  Wiirttem- 
berg,  Strasbnrg,  and  Saxony,  arrived  in  Trent,  or  were  on  the  way,  but  they  demanded  a  re- 
riiion  of  the  previous  decrees  and  free  deliberation,  which  were  refused. 

■  The  overruling  influence  of  the  papal  court  over  the  Council  rests  not  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  Paolo  Sarpi,  but  on  many  contemporary  testimonies,  e.  g.,  the  reports  of  Franciscns  de 
Vargas,  a  xealoas  Catholic,  who  was  used  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  for  the  most  important 
missions,  who  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Trent  from  1 551  to  '52,  and  gave  minute 
ioformation  to  Granvella.  See  Lettres  et  Mimoires  de  Fr.  D£  Vargas,  de  Pierre  de  Malvenda 
et  des  quelqw's  evegiies  d'Espagne,  trad,  par  Michel  le  Vassor^  Amst.  1609 ;  also  in  Latin,  by 
Schramm,  Brunswick,  1 704.  Le  Plat  pronounced  this  correspondence  fictitious,  but  its  authen- 
ticity haa  been  sufficiently  established  (see  Kollner,l.  c.  pp.  40, 41). 
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sided.  They  were  then  first  discussed,  often  with  considerable  differ- 
ence  of  opinion,  in  the  private  sessions  of  the  '  Congregations/  and  after 
being  secretly  reported  to,  and  approved  by,  the  court  of  Home,  the 
Synod,  in  public  session,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  decisions.  They  are 
generally  framed  with  consummate  scholastic  skill  and  prudence. 

The  decisions  of  the  Council  relate  partly  to  doctrine,  partly  to  disci- 
pline. The  former  are  divided  again  into  Deci'ees  {decreta\  which 
contain  the  positive  statement  of  the  Boman  dogma,  and  into  short 
Canons  (canones),  which  condemn  the  dissenting  views  with  the  con- 
cluding '  anathema  9iV  The  Protestant  doctrines,  however,  are  almost 
always  stated  in  an  exaggerated  form,  in  which  they  would  hardly  be 
recognized  by  a  discriminating  evangelical  divine,  or  they  are  mixed 
up  with  real  heresies,  which  Protestants  condemn  as  emphatically  as 
the  Church  of  Bome.^ 

The  doctrinal  sessions,  which  alone  concern  us  here,  are  the  following : 

Sessio       IIL  Decretnm  de  Symbolo  Fidei  (accepting  the  Niceno  ConstantinopoUtan  Creed 

.  as  a  basis  of  the  following  decrees  (Febr.  4, 1546). 
"  IV.  Decretnm  de  Canonicis  Scriptnris  (Apr.  8, 1546). 

**  V.  De  Peocato  Original!  (Jane  17, 1546). 

**  VI.  De  Jnstificatione  (Jan.  18, 1547). 

"         VII.  De'  Sacramentis  in  genere,  and  some  Canones  de  Baptismo  et  Confirm&tioiie 

(March  8, 1547). 
"        XIII.  De  Encharistia  Sacramento  (Oct.  1 1, 1661). 

"        XIV.  De  S.  Poenitentis  et  Extremss  Unctionis  Sacramento  (Nov.  25, 1561). 
'*        XXI.  De  Commanione  sub  utraque  Specie  et  Parvulorom  (July  16, 1562). 
"       XXII.  Doctrina  de  Sacrificio  Missae  (Sept  17,  1562). 
*'*'     XXIII.  Vera  et  Catholica  de  Sacramento  Ordinis  doctrina  (Jnly  15, 1563). 
"      XXIV.  Doctrina  de  Sacramento  Matrimonii  (Nov.  11, 1563). 
'*        XXV.  Decretnm  de  Purgatorio,  Doctrina  de  Invocatione,  Veneratione  et  Beliqima 

Sanctorum,  et  sacris  Imaginibus.    Decreta  de  Indulgentiis,  de  Delectu  Ci- 

borum,  Jejnniis  et  Diebus  Festis,  de  Indice  Libromm,  Catechismo,  Brevi- 

ario  et  Missali  (Dec.  3  and  '4, 1563). 

The  last  act  of  the  Council  was  a  double  curse  upon  all  heretics.* 
Tlie  decrees,  signed  by  255  fathers,  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  a 
bull  of  Pins  IV.  {Benedietua  Beits  et  Pater  Domini  nostn\  et«.)  on  the 
26th  January,  1564,  with  the  reservation  of  the  exclusive  right  of  ex- 
planation to  the  Pope. 


*  Thus  the  Canonfs  de  Jvstificattone  (Sess.  VI.)  reject  Felagianism  and  Semi-P< 
as  well  as  Solifidianism  and  Antinomianism. 

'  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  said,  *  Anathema  cunctis  hcareticis.*    To  this  the  fiuhen  re- 
sponded, ^Anathema^  Anathema,* 
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The  Council  was  acknowledged  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  the 
Low  CJouutries,  Poland,  and  the  Roman  Catliolic  portion  of  the  German 
Empire ;  but  mostly  with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  In 
France  it  was  never  published  in  form.  No  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce it  into  England.  Pius  IV.  sent  the  acts  to  Queen  Mary  of  Scots, 
with  a  letter,  dated  June  13^  1564,  requesting  her  to  publish  them  in  Scot- 
land, but  without  effect.' 

The  Council  of 'Trent,  far  from  being  truly  oecumenical,  as  it  claimed 
to  be,  is  simply  a  Boman  Synod,  where  neither  the  Protestant  nor  the 
Greek  Church  was  represented ;  the  Greeks  were  never  invited,  and 
the  Protestants  were  condemned  without  a  hearing.  But  in  the  history 
of  the  Latin  Church,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  clerical  assembly, 
unless  the  unfinished  Vatican  Council  should  dispute  with  it  that 
honor,  as  it  far  exceeded  it  in  numbers.  It  completed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  controverted  articles,  the  doctrinal  system  of  mediaeval 
CatholiciBm,  and  stamped  upon  it  the  character  of  exclusive  Bomanism. 
It  settled  its  relation  to  Protestantism  by  thrusting  it  out  of  its  bosom 
with  the  terrible  solemnities  of  an  anathema.  Papal  diplomacy  and 
intrigue  outmanaged  all  the  more  liberal  elements.  At  the  same  time 
the  Council  abolished  various  crying  abuses,  and  introduced  wholesome 
disciplinary  reforms,  as  regards  the  sale  of  indulgences,  the  education 
and  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic  orders,  etc.  Thus  the  Protest- 
ant Beformation,  after  all,  had  indirectly  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
Church  which  condemned  it. 

The  original  acts  of  the  Council,  as  prepared  by  its  general  secre- 
tary, Bishop  Angelo  Massarelli,  in  six  large  folio  volumes,  are  depos- 
ited in  the  Vatican,  and  have  remained  there  unpublished  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years.  But  most  of  the  official  documents  and 
private  reports  bearing  upon  the  Council  were  made  known  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  since.  The  most  complete  collection  of  them  is  that 
of  Le  Plat^  New  materials  wei*e  brought  to  light  by  Mendham  (from  the 
manuscript  history  of  Cardinal  Paleotto),  by  Sickel,  and  by  Ddllinger. 
The  genuine  acts,  but  only  in  part,  were  edited  by  Theiner  (1874). 

The  history  of  the  Council  was  written  chiefly  by  two  able  and 

'  On  the  reception,  see  the  seventh  volame  of  Lb  Plat's  Collection  of  Documents,  Courat- 
kb's  Hittaire  de  la  reception  du  Concil  de  Trente,  dans  les  differens  itatt  cathoUpteSy  Amst 
1756  (Paris,  1766),  and  KOllmbb,  1.  c.  pp.  121-129. 
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learned  Catholics  of  very  different  spirit :  the  liberal,  almost  semi-Prot- 
estaut  monk  Fra  Paolo  Sabpi,  of  Venice  (first,  1619) ;  and,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  papacy,  by  Cardinal  Sforza  Pallaviciwi  (1656),  who  had 
access  to  all  the  archives  of  Rome.  Both  accounts  must  be  compai-ed. 
The  first  learned  and  comprehensive  criticism  of  the  Tridentine  doc- 
trine, from  a  Protestant  point  of  view,  was  prepared  by  an  eminent 
Lutheran  theologian,  Mabtin  Chemnitz  (d.  1586),  in  his  Examen  Con- 
cUii  Tr-identini  (1565-73,4  Parts),  best  ed.,Frankf.,1707;  repubUshed, 
Berlin,  1861.* 

§  25.  The  Pbofession  of  the  Trtoentine  Faith,  1564. 

Q.  C.  F.  Mohn  ikv  :  VrkundliehB  Geaehiehle  der  aogenannten  Professio  Pidei  TridenHna  und  eMger  andtm 
r6m.  katholiBehen  QlaubHubekenntnUme,  Greifdwald,  182S  (310  pp.). 
Stsbitwolf  et  Klkmbk:  Libri  Symbolici  BeeUgice  CathoLiea^  Gott.  1838,  Tom.  I.  pp.  xlv.-lL  and  96-100. 
Kollmkb:  Symbolik  der  rimt.  Kirehe,  pp.  141-166. 
The  older  literature  see  In  Walou  :  BibUUheea  tka^  ael.,  I.  p.  410 ;  and  in  Kollmeb,  1.  c.  p.  14L 

Next  in  authority  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  virtually 
superior  to  it,  stands  the  Pkofessio  Fidei  Tbidentin^e,  or  the  Ckeed  of 
Pius  IV.^ 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Synod  of  Trent,  which  in  its  last  two  sessions 
declared  the  necessity  of  a  binding  formula  of  faith  (^  formula  prof e^- 
sianis  et  juramenti)  for  all  dignitaries  and  teachers  of  the  Catholic 
Church.^  It  was  prepared  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  by  a 
college  of  Cardinals. 

It  consists  of  twelve  articles  :  the  first  contains  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
full,  the  remaining  eleven  are  a  clear  and  precise  summary  of  tlie  spe- 

• 

*  The  editor,  Ed.  Preass,  has  since  become  a  Romanist  at  St.  Louis  (1871). 

•  The  original  name  was  Forma  juramenti  pro/easionis  Jidei,  In  the  two  papal  bolls  which 
published  and  enjoined  the  creed,  it  is  called  Forma  pro/essionisjidei  catkolictr,  or  orthftdoit^ 
Jidei.  The  nsnai  name  is  Pro/essio  Jidei  Tridentina  (or  P,  f.  TWc/en/tna,  which  is  properly  a 
misnomer).    See  Mohnike,  1.  c.  p.  3,  and  KoUner,  1.  c.  p.  150. 

'  Sess.  XXV.  cap.  2  Dt  Reformatinne  (p.  439,  ed.  Richter)  :  *  Cogit  temporum  calamiias  ei 
invalescentium  hcereaum  maUtia,  ut  nihil  sit  prcetermittendum,  quod  ad popvlorum  ctdijicationem. 
et  catholic(B  Jidei  prcesidium  videatur  posse  pertinere.  PrcBcipit  igitur  aancta  synodut  patri- 
archis,  primatibus^  archiepxscopxa,  episcopis,  et  omnibus  aliiSj  qui  dejure  vel  consuehuiine  in  com- 
cilio  jtrovinciali  interesse  debentj  ut  in  ipsaprima  aynodoprovinciali^postJinemproEtentis  comciHi 
habenda,  ea  omnia  et  singula^  quae  ab  hoc  sancta  synodo  definita  et  statuta  sunt,  palam  recipi- 
ant,  nee  non  veram  obedientiam  summo  Romano  Pontijici  spondeant  et  projiteantur,  nmu/qme 
hcereses  omnes,  a  sacris  canonibus  et  generalibus  ronriliis,  jtnesertimque  ab  hoc  ecuime  synodo  dant- 
natasj  publice  detestentur  et  anatheviatizent,*  Comp.  Sess.  XXIV.  De  Reformatione,  cap.  12, 
A'here  an  examination  and  profession  (orthodoxtx  Jidei  publica  prof euio)  is  required  from  tbe 
clergy,  tofi^ether  with  a  vow  to  remain  obedient  to  the  Roman  Chnrch  {in  ecclesia 
obedientia  se  permansuros  spondeant  acjurent). 
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cific  Roman  doctrines  as  settled  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  together  with 
the  important  additional  declaration  that  the  Homan  Cliurch  is  the 
mother  and  teacher  of  all  the  rest,  and  with  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  Pope,  as  the  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  vicar 
of  Christ*     The  whole  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  individual  profession 

C  Ego^ ,  firma  fide  credo  et  profiteor\  and  of  a  solemn  vow  and 

oath  (*  spondeo^  voveo  etc  juro.  Sic  me  Deua  adjuvetj  et  Iubc  aancta 
Evangdia^. 

This  formula  was  made  binding,  in  a  double  bull  of  Nov.  13, 1564 
i^  Injunctum  woJtV),  and  Dec.  9,  1564  (^  In  sdcroaancta  heati  Petri, 
prindpis  apostolorum,  cathedra^  etc.),  upon  the  whole  ecdesia  docens, 
i.  e.,  upon  all  Boman  Catholic  priests  and  public  teachers  in  Catholic  sem- 
inaries, colleges,  and  universities.  Besides,  it  has  come  to  be  generally 
used,  without  special  legislation,  as  a  creed  for  Protestant  converts 
to  Romanism,  and  hence  it  is  called  sometimes  the  *  Profession  of  Con- 
verts.**    For  both  purposes  it  is  far  better  adapted  than  the  Decrees 

*  ^Sanctam  catholicam  et  apastolicam  Romanam  eccUsiam  omnium  encletiarum  matrem  et  ma- 
rram agnoacOt  Romanoque  Pontijici,  beati  Petri  Apostohrum  prindpis  successori  ac  Jesu 
Christi  vicarioy  veram  ohedientiaw  spondeo  acjuro/  Here  the  'catholic*  Church  is  identified 
with  the  *'  Koman'  Church,  and  true  obedience  to  the  Pope  is  made  a  test  of  catholicity.  The 
anion  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence  makes  a  similar  assertion  (see  Hardouin,  Acta  Cone, 
va.  423) :  '  Item  d^nimus,  sanctam  apostolicam  sedem  et  Romanum  Pontificem  in  universum 
orbem  tenere  primatum,  et  ipgum  Pontijicem  Romanum  succesaorem  eeae  heati  Petri  prindpis 
Ap(»tolorwn^  et  verum  Chdati  vicaHumy  totiusque  ecclesim  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum  jta- 
trem  et  doctorem  existere.^  But  the  integrity  of  the  text  of  this  famous  union  formula  is  dis- 
puted, and  the  Greeks  and  T^tins  charge  each  other  with  corruption.  Some  Greek  copies 
omit  the  proud  words  rov  'PutpaiKov  apxupka  tiQ  vdaav  r^v  oiKOVfuvriv  rd  irpwrtiov  Karix^iv. 
Comp.  Thi£OD.  Frommann  :  Zur  Kritik  des  Florentiner  Unionsdecrets  und  sdner  dogma- 
tiichen  Verwerthung  hdm  VaiicanUchen  Condi ^  Leipz.  1 870,  pp.  40  sqq. 

*  For  converts  from  the  Greek  Church  the  form  was  afterwards  (157r>)  modified  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  compromiise  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  See  the  Prqfessio  Fidd  Gnrds  pne- 
trripta  a  Gregorio  XIII.  ^  in  Denzinger's  Enrhir.^  p.  294,  and  the  Pro/essio  Fidei  Onentali- 
Ims  pnesnripta  ab  Urbano  VIII  et  Benedicto  XIV, ,  ibid. ,  p.  29G.  For  Protestants  other  forms 
of  abjuration  were  occasionally  used,  without  official  sanction.  The  infamous  Hungarian 
&)nnala  for  Protestant  converts  {Con/essio  novorum  Catholicorum  in  Hungarian  first  published 
1674)  is  disowned  by  liberal  Catholics  as  a  foul  Protestant  forgery,  but  seems  to  have  been 
used  occasionally  by  Jesuits  during  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Protestants  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia in  the  17th  centary.  It  contains  the  most  extravsgant  Jesuit  views  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  pronounces  awful 
curiM  on-Protestant  parents,  teachers,  and  relations  (^  mnledirtos  pronuntiamus  parentes  noa- 
fr(H,'etc.),  and  on  the  evangelical  faith,  with  the  promise  to  persecute  this  faith  in  every  pos- 
'«ible  way,  even  by  the  sword  (^  Juramus  etiam^  donee  una  gutta  sanguinis  in  corpora  nostra 
ernUerit^  doctnnam  maledictam  illam  evangeHcam  nos  omnimodo,  clam  et  aperte,  molenter  et 
fraudulenter,  verba  et  facto  persecuturos^  ense  quoque  non  excluso^).  See  the  formula  in  Moh- 
mke,l.  c.  pp.  8S-92,  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  II.  pp.  343-346 ;  and  an  account  of  the  contro- 
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of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are  too  learned  and  extensive  for  pop- 
alar  ase. 

As  this  Profession  of  Pins  IV.  is  the  most  concise  and,  practically,  the 
most  important  summary  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Eome,  we  give  it 
in  full,  and  arrange  it  in  three  parts,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
ancient  Catholic  faith,  the  later  Tridentiue  faith,  and  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  may  be  more  clearly  seen.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Nicene  Creed  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Church  as  final,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  oecumenical 
Councils  solemnly,  and  on  the  pain  of  deposition  and  excommunication, 
forbade  the  setting  forth  of  any  new  creed.*  To  bring  the  Tridentiue 
formula  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Eoman  orthodoxy,  it  would 
require  the  two  additional  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and 
papal  infallibility. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  PROFESSION.* 

L  The  Nicbnb  Crebd  of  881,  with  the  Western  Changes. 

(See  p.  27.) 

1.  I, ,  with  a  firm  faith,  believe  and  profess  aU  and  eveiy  one  of  the  things  contained 

in  the  symbol  of  fiuth,  which  the  holj  Roman  Church  makes  use  of,  viz. : 

I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible. 

And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  all  worlds ;  God  of  God^  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made ; 

Who,  for  ns  men,  and  for  oar  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man ; 

He  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  suffered  and  was  buried ; 

And  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  according  to  the  Scriptures ; 

And  ascended  into  heaven ;  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ; 

And  he  shall  come  again,  with  glory,  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  whose  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end. 

And  in  the  Holt  Ghost,  the  Lord,  and  Giver  of  life ;  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshiped  and  glorified ;  who 
spake  by  the  Prophets. 

And  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  ; 

I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 

And  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 

And  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen. 


versies  concerning  it  in  Eollner,  L  c.  pp.  159-165,  and  especially  the  monograph  of  Mohnike: 
Zw  Geschichte  des  Ungariachen  Fluchformulars  (an  Appendix  to  his  History  of  the  Profes- 
sion of  the  Tridentine  Faith),  Greifswald,  1 823,  264  pages.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York. 

*  Cone.  Ephes.  (431),  Canon  VIL  ;  Cone.  Chalced.  (451),  after  the  definition  of  faith. 

*  See  the  Latin  text  in  the  two  bulls  of  Pius  IV.  above  mentioned,  also  in  Mohnike,  L  c. 
pp.  46  sqq.,  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  Libri  Symb.  I.  98-100  (with  the  various  readings),  and 
in  Denzinger,  Enchir.  pp.  292-94. 
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II.  Sommarj  of  the  Tbxdentine  Chbbd  (1563). 

2.  I  most  steadfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all 
other  obsenrances  and  constitations  of  the  same  Church. 

3.  I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy  Mother  Church 
has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers  (^juxta  unaniviem  consensum  PaU*um),  * 

4.  I  also  profess  that  there  are  truly  and  properly  seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  though  not  all 
for  every  one,  to  wit :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  penance  and  extreme  unction,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony ;  and  that  they  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  these,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, and  ordination  can  not  be  reiterated  without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  re- 
ceived and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church  used  in  the  solemn  administration  of 
the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

5.  I  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things  which  have  been  defined  and  de- 
chired  in  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  concerning  original  siii  and  justification. 

6.  I  profess  likewise  that  in  the  mass  thei-e  is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead  (vertim,  proprium,  et  propitiatorium  sacrificium  pro 
vivis  et  de/unctis) ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  there  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially  (vere^  realiter^  et  svhstantialiter)  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul 
and  dirinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  change  of  the  whole  essence 
{convernonem  totius  sid)8tantieB)  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  essence  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood ;  which  change  the  Catholic  Church  calls  transubstantiation. 

7.  I  also  confess  that  under  either  kind  alone  Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a 
true  sacrament. 

8. 1  firmly  hold  that  there  is  a  pniigatory,  and  that  the  souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

likewise,  that  the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  invoked  (venerandos 
atque  invocandoa  esse),  and  that  they  offer  up  prayers  to  God  for  us ;  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  held  in  veneration  (esse  venerandas),^ 

9.  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  perpetnal  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  also  of  other  saints,  ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  and  vener- 
ation are  to  be  given  them. 

I  also  aflirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  that  the 
use  of  them  is  most  wholesome  to  Christian  people.' 

III.  Additional  Articles  and  Solemn  Pledges  (1564). 

10.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches,  and  I  promise  and  swear  (spondeo  ac  juro)  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  I  likewise  undoubtingly  receive  and  profess  all  other  things  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
clared by  the  sacred  Canons  and  cecumenicol  Councils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council 
of  Trent ;  and  I  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  here- 
sies which  the  Church  has  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized. 

12.  I  do  at  this  present  freely  profess  and  truly  hold  this  true  Catholic  faith,  without 
vhich  no  one  can  be  saved  (extra  quam  nemo  salvus  esse  potest) ;  and  I  promise  most  con- 
stantly to  retain  and  confess  the  same  entire  and  inviolate,*  with  God*s  assistance,  to  the  end 
of  my  life.  And  I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held,  taught,  and 
preached  by  my  subjects,  or  by  those  the  care  of  whom  shall  appertain  to  me  in  my  office. 
This  I  promise,  tow,  and  swear — so  help  me  God,  and  these  holy  Gospels  of  God. 

'  It  is  characteristic  that  the  Scriptures  are  put  after  the  traditions,  and  admitted  only  in 
a  restricted  sense,  the  Roman  Church  being  made  the  only  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Protestantism  reverses  the  order,  and  makes  the  Bible  the  rule  and  corrective  of  ecdesiastica] 
traditioiu. 

*  This  shonld  properly  be  a  separate  article,  but  in  the  papal  bulls  it  is  connected  with  the 
eighth  artide. 

*  This  should  likewise  be  a  separate  article,  but  is  made  a  part  of  article  9. 

*  For  inviolatam  the  Roman  Bnllaria  read  immaculatam. 
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§  26.  The  Roman  Catechism,  1566. 

Lailn  BdltioDB. 

OateeMamna  m  deereto  Cone,  TridenL  Pit  V.  juaw  editim.  Boms  ap.  Paalam  Hannliiim,  1508,  in  edltioDB 
of  different  sixes,  very  often  reprinted  all  over  Europe. 

QUeehiamuB  ad  Paroeho$f  c»  deereto  Coneilii  TridetUini  editua.  Bx  Fn  V.  FonL  Max.  jiuau  prtmnigaiua. 
Syneerua  et  integer,  mendiaque  itermn  repurgatfia  operd  P.  D.  L.  H.  P.  A  quo  eat  additua  ttpparatua  ad 
Cctaehiamumt  in  quo  ratio,  auetores,  approbatorea,  et  uaue  dedarantur,  Lagdani,  16D9 :  Parii^,  1671 ;  Lorao. 
1678;  Paris,  1684;  Colon.  1638, 1698, 1731 ;  Aag.  Vindel.  1762;  Logdnu.  1829;  Mechlin,  1831 ;  Rattsb.  18S6 
(730  pp.). 

Cateehiamtu  ex  deereto  Cone.  Tridentlmi  ad  Paroehoa  Pit  Qutnti  PonL  Max.jua«u  editua.  Ad  ediUonem 
MonuB  A.D.  1666  juria  puMiei/aetam  aeewratiaaime  expreaaua,  ed.  etereotypa  VI.,  Lipsia  (Tanchnitz), 
1860,  8yo. 

Also  in  Stbutwolv  et  Klsnsb:  Libri  Symb.  aecL  eath.,  Tom.  I.  pp.  101-712.  A  critical  edition,  indi- 
cating the  different  divisioDB,  the  quotations  fh^m  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  other  docmneots. 

Translations. 

The  Cateehiamfor  the  Curateat  eompoaed  by  the  Council  of  TVent,  andpuJUxahed  by  ecmvmmkd  ef  Pope  Piua 
the  Fifth.    Faithfully  tranalated  into  Jgngliah.    Permiaau  auperiorum.    London,  1687. 

The  Cateehiam  qf  the  Oouneil  of  Trent,  tranalated  into  Bnglieh  by  J.  Dofunoti,  Baltimore,  1829. 

The  Cateehiam  qf  the  Council  of  Trent,  tranalated  into  English,  taith  Notea,  byT.A.  BuMey,  B.A.,  Lou- 
don,  1862, 8yo. 

German  translations,  first,  by  Paul  Hoffuue,  Dllliugen,  1668, 1676  •  another  at  Wien,  1763 ;  one  by  T.  W. 
Bodamann,  Gdttingen,  1844:  and  by  Ad.  Suae,  Bielefeld,  (with  the  Lat.  text),  8d  ed.  1867, 2  toIs. 

French  translations,  published  at  Bordeaux,  1668 ;  Paris,  1678, 1660  (by  P.dela  Haye),  1673,  etc 

History. 

JtTLn  Pooiahi  Sumxmbib  (d.  1667) :  Epiatoke  et  Orationaa  olim  collectee  ab  Antonio  Maria  Oratianot  mate 
ab  Hieronymo  Lagomarainio  e  Sodetate  Jeau  advocationibua  ittuafyratie  ae  primum  editcp,  Rom.,  VoL  I. 
1762 :  II.  1766 ;  UI.  1767 ;  IV.  1768. 

Apparatus  ad  Cateehiamum,  etc,  mentioned  above,  by  an  anonymous  author  (perhaps  Anton.  R^^al- 
due),  first  published  In  the  edition  of  the  Catechism,  Lugd.  1669.    The  chief  source  of  information. 

J.  C.  KdoBRB :  Catech,  Geaehiehte  der  Pdbetlichen  Kirehe,  Jen.  1768. 

Kullmkb:  Symbolik  der  rOm.  Kirehe,  pp.  166-190.    K.  gives  a  list  of  other  works  on  the  subject 

The  Roman  Catechism  was  proposed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  which 
entered  upon  some  preparatory  labors,  but  at  its  last  session  committed 
the  execution  to  the  Pope.'  The  object  was  to  regulate  the  impor- 
tant work  of  popular  religions  instruction,  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Council.*  Pius  IV.  (d.  1565),  under  the  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  (Archbishop  of  Milan),  intrusted  the 
work  to  four  eminent  divines,  viz.,  Leonardo  M arini  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Lanciano),  Egidio  Foscarari  (Bishop  of  Modena),  Mczio 

*  Sessio  XXIV.  De  Re/ormatione,  cap.  7  (ed.  Richter,  p.  344),  the  Bishops  are  directed 
to  provide  for  the  instraction  of  Catholics,  *" juxta  formam  a  aancta  synodo  in  catechesi  singu&a 
sacramentis  pmacribendam^  quam  epiacopi  in  vulgarem  linguam  fideliter  verti,  atque  a  fxtrochia 
omnibus  popuh  exponi  curabunt.*  According  to  Sarpi,  a  draft  of  the  proposed  Catechism  was 
laid  before  the  Synod,  but  rejected.  In  the  2.5th  and  last  session  (held  Dec.  24,  1563),  the 
Synod  intrusted  the  Pope  (Pius  IV.)  with  the  preparation  of  an  index  of  prohibited  books,  a 
catechism,  and  an  edition  of  the  liturgical  books  (*  idemque  de  catechiatno  a  PatribuSy  qtdbma 
iilud  mandatum  fuerat,  et  de  tnissalij  et  breviario  fieri  mandat,^  p.  471). 

*  Several  catechisms,  not  properly  authorized,  had  appeared  before  and  during  the  Coancil 
of  Trent  to  counteract  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Catechisms,  which  did  so  mnch  to  spread 
and  popularize  the  Reformation.  See  a  list  of  them  in  Streitwolf  and  Klener,  I.  p.  i.-iy.y  and 
in  KoUner,  p.  169. 
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Calini  (Archbishop  of  Jadera-Zara,  in  Dalniatia),  and  Francesco  Fu- 
REiRO  (of  Portugal).  Three  of  them  were  Dominicans  (as  was  the  Pope 
himself).  This  explains  the  subsequent  hostility  of  the  Jesuits.  Bor- 
romeo  superintended  the  prepamtion  with  great  care,  and  several 
accomplished  Latin  scholars,  especially  Jul.  Pogianus,  aided  in  the 
Btj'le  of  composition.^  The  Catechism  was  begun  early  in  1564,  and 
substantially  finished  in  December  of  the  same  year,  but  subjected  for 
revision  to  Pogianus  in  1565,  and  again  to  a  commission  of  able  divines 
and  Latinists.  It  was  finally  completed  in  July,  1566,  and  published 
by  order  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  in  September,  1566,  and  soon  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Several  Popes  and  Bishops  recommended 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  often  appealed 
to  its  authority  in  the  controvei-sies  about  free  will  and  divine  grace, 
but  the  Jesuits  (Less,  Molina,  and  others)  took  ground  against  it,  and 
even  charged  it  with  heresy. 

The  work  is  intended  for  teachers  (as  the  title  ad  Parochoa  indi- 
cates), not  for  pupils.  It  is  a  very  full  popular  manual  of  theology, 
based  upon  the  decrees  of  Trent.  It  answers  its  purpose  very  well,  by 
it8  pre<5ise  definitions,  lucid  arrangement,  and  good  style. 

The  Soman  Catechism  treats,  in  four  parts :  1,  de  Syinholo  apostol- 
ico'  2,  de  Sacramentis;  3,  de  DeccUogo;  4,  de  Oratione  Doininica. 
It  was  originally  written  and  printed  without  divisions.*  Its  theology 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  hence  it 
displeased  the  Jesuits.  While  it  passes  by  certain  features  of  the  Ro- 
man system,  as  the  indulgences  and  the  rosary,  it  treats  of  others  which 
were  not  touched  upon  by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  as  the  Umhua patrum^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  character  and  authority  of  this  production, 
it  did  not  prevent  the  composition  and  use  of  many  other  catechisms, 
especially  of  a  more  popular  kind  and  in  the  service  of  Jesuitism. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  are  two  Catechisms  of  the  Jesnit 
Peteb  Canisius  (a  larger  one  for  teachers,  1554,  and  a  smaller  one  for 

*  Winer,  Gaericke,  Mohler,  and  others,  ascribe  the  Latinity  of  the  Catechism  to  Paaliis 
Manatiiu,  the  printer  of  the  same ;  bat  he  himself,  in  his  epistles,  where  he  mentions  all  his 
literary  labors,  says  nothing  about  it. 

'  The  division  into  four  parts,  and  of  these  into  chapters  and  questions,  appeared  first  in 
the  edition  of  Fabricius  Lodias,  CoL  1572,  and  Antw.  1574.  Other  editions  vary  in  the 
vnngement. 
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pnpilfl,  1566) ;  the  Catechism  of  Cardinal  Bktj.armtn  (1603),  which 
Clement  YIII.  and  later  Popes  commended  as  an  authentic  and  useful 
exposition  of  the  Roman  Catechism,  and  which  is  much  used  by  mis- 
sionaries; aud  the  Catechism  of  Bossuet  for  the  diocese  of  Meaux 
(1687).  The  Boman  Church  allows  an  endless  multiplication  of  such 
educational  books  with  adaptations  to  different  nationalities,  ages,  de- 
grees of  culture,  local  wants  and  circumstances,  provided  they  agree 
with  the  doctrinal  system  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Most  of 
these  books,  however,  must  now  be  i*emodeled  and  adjusted  to  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican.* 

§  27.  The  Papal  Bulls  against  the  Jansenists,  1653  and  1713. 


CountLius  Janskviub  (Episcopl  Iprenels,  1085-1638):  AuguMnua,  aeu  doetrina  Auguatini  de 
nuturm  aanitaU,  agrittuHne^  et  medieina,  ado,  PiBlagianoa  et  MasailimuSt  Lovan.  1040, 8  Tola. :  Paris,  1641 ; 
RoneD,  1643  (with  a  SynoptiB  viUB  Jarmmiii.  Prohibited,  together  with  the  Jeanit  aotithesea,  by  Pope 
Urban  VIH.,  1649. 

St.  Ctkam  (Du  Yxbous,  d.  1643) :  Aurelius,  1633 ;  again,  Parla,  1646.  A  companion  to  Janaen'a  '  Angns- 
tinoe,*  and  called  after  the  other  name  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Antbomt  Abnauld  (Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  d.  at  BraBeels,  16M) :  CBuvreg,  Paris,  1775-81, 40  toIb.  In  44. 
Letters,  sermons,  ascetic  treatii^es,  controversial  books  against  Jesuits  (Maimboorg,  Annat),  Proteatanta 
(Jnrien,  Aubertin),  and  philosophers  (Descartes,  Malebranche). 

M.  Lkypxoxkb  (Red  Prof,  at  Utrecht,  d.  1781) :  Historia  Jantenismi,  Utr.  1605. 

GsBBBBOzf :  Biatoire  ghtirale  de  Janseniame^  Amst  1700. 

LuoouBSUfi :  Hiat.  poUm,  Janaeniami,  Rome,  1711, 3  vols. 

FoMTAiKB :  Mimoirea  pour  aenrir  a  Vhiatoire  de  Port-Royal  (Utrecht),  1788, 8  Tola 

CoUeeiio  nova  aetorum  Conatit,  Unigenituat  ed.  R.  J.  Dubois,  Lngd.  17S0b 

DoM.  DB  CoLOMiA :  Diction.  daa  livrea  Janseniatea^  Lyons,  1738, 4  vols. 

H.  RBUOH1.IM :  GeachiehU  von  Port-Eoyal,  Hamb.  1839-44, 8  vols.  Comp.  his  monograph  on  i^MeoI,  and 
his  art.  Janaen  and  Janaeniamua  in  Herzog's  Bncyklop.  8d  ed.  VoL  VL  pp.  481-408. 

C.  A.  Saintb-Bbuvb  :  Port-Royal,  Paris,  1840-42, 2  vols. 

Abbe  OuRTT^B :  Janainianu  et  Jiauitiame^  un  examen  dea  aeeuaatUma  de  Jana.,  etc,  Paris,  185T.  Com- 
pare his  Hiatoire  de  Vigliae  de  France,  e(mipoai  aur  lea  doeumenta  originavx  et  authefUiqiua,  Paris,  1847-^S<, 
18  vols.  Placed  on  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  1858.  The  anthor  has  since  passed  fh>m  the  Roman 
to  the  Greek  Charch. 

W.  Hbnlbt  Jbbvis;  The  Oalliean  Church:  A  Hiatonj  cf  the  Church  of  France  from  1516  to  the  Bno- 
luUon,  Lond.  1878, 8  vols.    On  Jansenism,  see  Vol.  I.  chaps.  xi.-xiv.,  and  Vol.  IL  chapa.  v.,  vL,  and  vilL 

Fbahcbs  Mabtxn  :  Angelique  Amauldy  Abbeea  of  Port-Royal,  London,  1878. 

(The  controversial  literatore  on  Jansenism  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  amoimts  to  man  thaa 
three  thousand  voiomes.) 

On  the  Jansenists,  or  Old  Catholics,  in  Holland. 

DuPAO  DB  Bbllboabpb  :  H.  de  Vigliae  metropol  d' Utrecht,  Utr.  1784, 3d  ed.  1858. 

Waloh  :  NeueaU  Rel.  OeachichU,  VoL  VI.  pp.  82  sqq. 

Thkol.  Qitabtai^ohbift,  Tiib.  1826. 

AuocsTi :  Daa  Erzbiathum  Utrecht,  Bonn,  1838. 

8.  P.  TBKori.i.Ks:  The  Janaeniata:  their  Riae,  Peraenitiona  by  the  Jeatiita,and  existing  Remnant,  Idxa- 
don,  1851  (with  portraits  of  Jansenias,  St.  Cyran,  and  the  Hdre  Angcllqne). 


'  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Keenan's  Controversial  Catechism^  as  published  by  the  'Catholic 
Publishing  Company,'  New  Bond  Street,  London,  the  pretended  doctrine  of  papal  infiillibilitT 
was  expressly  denied  as  *  a  Protestant  invention  ;  it  is  no  article  of  the  Catholic  Ikitb ;  no 
decision  of  the  Pope  can  oblige  under  pain  of  heresy,  unless  it  be  received  and  enforced  by  the 
teaching  body,  that  is,  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church. '  But  since  1871  the  leaf  containing  this 
question  and  answer  has  been  canceled  and  another  substituted.  So  says  Oxenham,  in  his 
translation  of  Diillinger  on  the  Reunion  of  Churches,  p.  126,  note.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
German  and  French  Catholic  Catechisms. 
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J.  M.  Nbalk  :  A  Hittary  €/  the  so-edUed  Janaenist  Church  qf  HoUandy  etc.,  London,  18BT.  Neale  visited 
the  Old  CAtholicfl  in  Holland  in  1861,  and  predicted  for  them  happier  days. 

Fb.  NmpoLD:  Die  aUkaihoUBehe  Kirehe  dee  BrzWsOitaM  UtreehL  QeaohicML  PomUOe  tur  aUkathol.  Ge- 
metmUbOduHg  in  DeuleehUmd,  Heidelberg,  1878. 

The  remaining  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Boman  Church  relate  to  in- 
ternal controversies  among  different  schools  of  Boman  Catholics. 

Jansenism,  so  called  after  Cornelias  Jansenius  (or  Jansen),  Bishop  of 
Tpres,  and  supported  by  the  genius,  learning,  and  devout  piety  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  of  France,  as  St  Cyran,  Amauld^  Nicole,  Pas- 
cal, Tillemont,  the  Mother  Angelique  Amauld,  and  other  nuns  of  the 
once  celebrated  Cistercian  convent  Port- Royal  des  Champs  (a  few 
miles  from  Versailles),  was  an  earnest  attempt  at  a  conservative  doc- 
trinal and  disciplinary  reformation  in  the  Boman  Church  by  reviving 
the  Augustinian  views  of  sin  and  grace,  against  the  semi-Pelagian  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  Jesuitism,  and  made  a  near  approach  to  evangel- 
ical Protestantism,  though  remaining  sincerely  Boman  Catholic  in  its 
chnrchly,  sacerdotal,  and  sacramental  spirit,  and  legalistic,  ascetic  piety. 
It  was  most  violently  opposed  and  almost  totally  suppressed  by  the  com- 
bined power  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  which  in  return  reaped  the 
Revolution.  It  called  forth  two  Papal  condemnations,  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned. 

I.  The  bull  ^  Cum  oooasione  '  of  Innocent  X.  (who  personally  knew 
and  cared  nothing  about  theology),  A,D.  1653.  It  is  purely  negative, 
and  condemns  the  following  five  propositions  from  a  posthumous  work 
of  Jansenius,  entitled  Augustinus} 

(1.)  The  fulfillment  of  some  precepts  of  God  is  impossible  even  to  just 
men  according  to  their  present  ability  {secundum  jprc&sentea  quas  habent 
tnres),  and  the  grace  is  also  wanting  to  them  by  which  they  could  be 
observed  {deest  iUis  gratia^  quapossibiliafiant), 

(2.)  Interior  grace  is  never  resisted  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature. 

'  The  book  is  called  after  the  great  African  Chnrch  Father,  whose  doctrines  it  reproduced, 
and  was  pablished  by  friends  of  the  anther  in  1640,  two  years  after  his  death.  On  Jansen, 
comp.  the  Bntch  biography  of  Heeser:  Historisch  Verhaal  van  de  Geboorte,  Leven,  etc, 
ran  ComdUu  Jansenius,  1727.  He  was  bom  near  Leerdam,  in  Holland,  1585,  studied  in 
Paris,  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  Bishop  of  Ypres  1635,  and 
died  1638.  He  read  Augustine's  works  against  Pelagius  thirty  times,  the  other  works  ten 
times.  His  book  was  finished  shortly  before  his  death,  and  advocates  the  Augustinian  system 
on  total  depravity,  the  loss  of  free-will,  irresistible  grace,  and  predestination.  In  his  will  he 
sabmitted  it  to  the  Holy  See.  He  reffembles  somewhat  his  countryman,  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
who  vainly  endearored  to  reform  the  Papacy. 

Vol.  I.— H 
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(3.)  For  merit  or  demerit  in  the  state  of  fallen  nature  man  need  not 
be  exempt  from  all  necessity,  but  only  from  coercion  or  constraint 
(Ad  fnerendum  et  demerendum  in  statu  natures  lajpsaSy  non  requiritur 
in  homine  libertas  a  necessitatey  sed  sufficit  libertaa  a  coactione — that 
is,  from  violence  and  natural  necessity). 

(4.)  The  Semi-Pelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of  prevenient  interior 
grace  for  every  action,  even  for  the  beginning  of  faith ;  but  they  wero 
heretical  {in  eo  erant  hasretici)  in  believing  this  grace  to  be  such  as 
could  be  resisted,  or  obeyed  by  the  human  will  {earn  gratiam  tal^in 
esse,  cui  posset  humana  voluntas  resistere^  vd  obtemperare), 

(5.)  It  is  semi-Pelagian  to  say  that  Christ  died  and  shed  his  blood 
wholly  (altogether)  for  all  men.* 

The  Jansenists  maintained  that  these  propositions  were  not  taught 
by  Jansenius,  at  least  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  condemned ; 
that  this  was  a  historical  question  of  fact  {question  de/ait),  not  a  dog- 
matic question  of  right  (droit) ;  and,  while  conceding  to  the  Pope  the 
right  to  condemn  heretical  propositions,  they  denied  his  infallibility  in 
deciding  a  question  of  fact,  about  which  he  might  be  misinformed, 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  or  taken  by  surprise. 

But  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  a  bull  of  1665,  commanded  all  the 
Jansenists  to  subscribe  a  formula  of  submission  to  the  bull  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  with  the  declaration  that  the  five  propositions  were  taught  in 
the  book  of  Cornelius  Jansen  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  previous  Pope.* 

The  Jansenists,  including  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal,  refused  to  submit 
Many  fled  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Pope  abolished  their  famous  con- 
vent (1709),  the  building  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  (1710), 
even  the  corpses  of  the  illustrious  Tillemonts,  Arnaulds,  Nicoles,  De 
Sacys,  and  others,  were  disinterred  with  gross  brutality  (1711),  and  the 
church  itself  was  demolished  (1713).    No  wonder  that  such  bailtarons 

'  *  Semipelagianum  est  dicere^  Christum  pro  omnibus  omnino  mortuum  esse  aut  sanpuinem 
fudisse.^  This  supralapsarian  proposition  18  condemned  OB/aha^  temeraria,  scandalosa^  impia^ 
blasphema^  et  hceretica.  See  the  five  propositions  of  Jansen  in  Denzinger's  Enchir,^  pp.  316, 
817. 

^  *£go  N.  ronstitutioni  apostolicce  Innocentii  X,j  data  die  31.  Maji  1653,  et  constitrntion 
Aleiandri  VII,,  dates  die  16.  Octobris  1665,  summorum  Pontijicum^  me  subjido,  et  qmnque pro- 
poaitiones  ex  Cornelii  Jansenii  libro,  cm  nomen  Augustinus,  excerptas,  et  in  sensu  ab  eodem 
auctore  intentOj  prout  ilias  per  tiictas  constitutiones  Sedes  Apostalica  damnavity  nincero  anim 
rejicio  ac  damno,  et  itajuro.     Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  hcec  sancta  Dei  evangeUa/ 
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tynmny  and  cruelty,  perpetrated  in  the  holy  name  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  bred  a  generation  of  skeptics  and  infidels,  who  at  last  banished 
the  Church  and  religion  itself  from  the  territory  of  France.  Cardinal 
Noailles,  who  from  weakness  had  lent  his  high  authority  to  these  out- 
rages, made  afterwards,  in  bitter  repentance,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  ruins 
of  Port-Royal,  and,  looking  over  the  desecrated  burial-ground,  he  ex- 
claimed :  *  Oh !  all  these  dismantled  stones  will  rise  up  against  me  at 
the  day  of  judgment  I     Oh !  how  shall  I  ever  bear  the  vast,  the  heavy 

loadr* 

IL  The  more  important  bull  *  Unigeottus  (Dei  Fdlius)',  issued  by 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  Sept.,  1713,  condemns  one  hundred  and  one  sen- 
tences of  the  Jansenist  Pasquier  Quesnel  (d.  1719),  extracted  from  his 
moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament.' 

This  bull  is  likewise  negative,  but  commits  the  Church  of  Bome  still 
more  strongly  than  the  former  against  evangelical  doctrines.  Several 
of  the  passages  selected  are  found  almost  literally  in  Augustine  and 
St  Paul ;  they  assert  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  loss  of 
liberty,  the  renewing  power  of  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  the  right 
and  duty  of  all  Christians  to  read  the  Bible. 

*  Gbegoibb  :  Les  rtdnes  de  Port-Royai,  Par.  1709.  Mimoires  stir  la  d^truction  deP.R,  des 
CkampSj  1711.  Jenris,  1.  c.  Vol.  II.  pp.  1 9 1  sqq.  Treoelles  says,  1.  c.  p.  47 :  '  The  anlted  acts 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  JesaitSf  in  crushing  alike  Protestants,  Quietists,  and  Jansenists,  drove 
religion  well-nigh  oat  of  France.  What  a  spectacle  I  The  same  monarch,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  evil-minded  and  pharisaical  woman  (Madame  de  Maintenon),  persecuting 
not  only  Protestants,  hut  also  such  men  as  F^nelon,  among  the  brightest  and  holiest  of  those 
who  owned  the  authority  of  Rome.  Thus  was  the  train  laid  which  led  to  the  fearful  explo- 
sion in  which  altar  and  throne  alike  fell,  and  atheitm  was  nationally  embraced.  How  the 
mind  of  Voltaire  was  affected  by  the  abominable  deeds  of  men  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ,  is  shown  by  his  juvenile  verses,  in  which  he  speaks  so  indignantly  of  the  destruction 
of  Port-Royal  that  he  was  sent  for  a  year  to  the  Bastile.' 

'  Pasquier  or  Paschasius  Quesnel  was  bom  at  Paris,  1634,  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  joined 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  was  appointed  director  of  the  institution  belonging  to 
this  order  at  Paris.  He  was  a  profound  and  devout  student  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers, 
edit^  the  works  of  Leo  I.  (1675,  with  dissertations)  in  defense  of  the  Gallican  Church  against 
the  Ultramontane  Papacy  (hence  the  edition  was  condemned  by  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex), was  exiled  from  France  1684,  joined  Amanld  at  Brussels,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  1719. 
After  the  death  of  Amauld  he  was  considered  the  head  of  the  Jansenists.  His  commentary 
is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  and  reverent.  It  is  entitled  '/>  Nouv,  Testament  en  francs  avec 
des  reflexions  morales  sur  chaque  vers^  et  pour  en  rendre  la  lecture  plus  utile,  et  la  meditation 
pUs  aisiej*  Paris,  1687,  2  vols. ;  1694 ;  Amsterd.  1 736,  8  vols. ;  also  in  Latin  and  other 
langnages;  Engl.  ed.  London,  1819-25,  4  vols.  The  Gospels  were  repeatedly  published, 
with  an  introdnctory  essay  by  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  London  and  New  York.  Comp.  Causa 
(^emellittma^  Brussels,  1704. 
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The  following  are  the  mo&t  importaut  of  these  propositionB:^ 

(2.)  Jienc  Christi  gratia^  principium  efficax  honi  cujtucunqve  generis^  necessaria  ut  ad  ome 

opu»  bonum ;  absque  ilia  non  aolum  nihil  Jit,  $ed  nee  Jieri  potest. 

(3.)  In  vanum,  Domine,  praxipis,  si  tu  ipse  non  das,  quod  prcecipis.    (Compare  the  similar 

sentence  of  Augastine,  which  was  so  offensive  to  FeUgias :  Da  quodjubes,  et  jube  quod  vis.) 
(4.)  Itaj  Domine ;  omnia  posaibilia  sunt  et,  cui  omnia  possibiUa  fads,  eadem  operando  in  ilio, 
(10.^  Gratia  est  operatio  manus  omnipotentis  Dei,  quam  nihil  impedire  potest  out  retardare. 
(II.)  Gratia  non  est  aliud  quam  voluntas  omnipotentis  Deijubentis  et/acientis,  quodjuhfL 
(13.)  Quando  Deus  vult  animam  salvam  facere^  et  earn  tangit  interiori  gratia  sua  manu, 

nulla  voluntas  humana  ei  resistit. 

(18.^  Semen  verbi,  quod  manus  Dei  irrigat,  semper  ajffert  Jructum  suum, 

(21.)  Gratia  Jesu  Christi  est  gratia  fortis,  potens,  siqn'ema,  invincibilis,  utpote  qua  est 

operatio  voluntatis  omnipotentis,  sequela  et  imitatio  operationis  Dei  incamantis  et  resusdtantis 

Filium  suum. 

(27.)  Fides  est  prima  gratia  et/ims  omnium  aliarum,    (2  Pet.  1.  3.) 
(28.)  Prima  gratia,  quam  Deus  concedit  peccatori,  est  peccatorum  remissio, 
(29. )  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  conceditur  gratia.* 
(30.)  Omnes,  quos  Deus  vult  salvareper  Christum,  salvantur  infallibiliter. 

S38.)  Peccator  non  est  liber,  nisi  ad  malum,  sine  gratia  Liberatoris. 
89.)  Voluntas,  quam  gratia  non  prcevenit,  nihil  habet  luminis,  nisi  ad  aberrandum^  ardorU^ 
tasi  ad  se  pracij^itandum,  virium  nisi  ad  se  vulnerandum  ;  est  capax  omnis  modi  et  incegpax  ad 
omne  bonum. 

(40.)  Sine  gratia  nihil  amare  possumus,  nisi  ad  nostram  condemnationem. 

(58.)  Nee  Deus  est  nee  religio,  ubi  non  est  charitas.    (1  John  iv.  8.) 

(59.)  Oratio  impiorum  est  novum  peccatum;  et  quod  Deus  illis  concedit,  est  novum  in  eos 
judicium. 

(69.)  Fides,  usus,  augmentum  et  praendumjidei,  totum  est  donumpura  liberalitatis  Dei. 

(72.)  Nota  ecclesia  Christiana  est,  quod  sit  catholica,  comprehendens  et  omnes  angelos  cali, 
et  omnes  electos  etjustos  terra  et  omnium  saculorum. 

(75.)  Ecclesia  est  unus  solus  homo  compositus  ex  pluribus  membris,  quorum  Christus  est  ca- 
put, vita,  subsistentia  et  persona  ;  unus  solus  Christus  compositus  ex  pluribus  Sanctis,  quorum 
est  Sanctijicator, 

(76.)  Nihil spatiosius  Ecclesia  Dei;  quia  omnes  electi  etjusti  omnium  seculorum  illam  com- 
ponunt  (Eph.  ii.  22). 

(77.)  Qv*  ffon  ducit  vitam  dignamjilio  Dei  et  membra  Christi,  cessat  interius  habere  Deum 
pro  Patre  et  Christum  pro  capite. 

(79.)  Utile  et  necessarum  est  omni  tempore,  omni  loco,  et  omni  personarum  generic  ttudere  et 
cognoscere  ^iritum,  pietatem  et  mysteria  sacra  Scriptura. 

(80.)  Lectio  sacra  Scriptura  est  pro  omnibus.    (John  v.  39 ;  Acts  xvii.  11.) 

(81.)  Obscuritas  sancti  verbi  Dei  non  est  laicis  ratio  dispensandi  se  ipsos  ab  ejus  lections. 

(82.)  Dies  Dominicus  a  Christianis  debet  sanctijicari  lectionibus  pietatis  et  super  oamia 
sanctorum  Scripturarum.   Damnosum  est,  velle  Christianum  ab  hac  lectione  retrahere. 

(84.)  Abripere  e  Christianorum  manibus  novum  Testamentum  seu  eis  illud  clausum  temere 
auferendo  eis  modum  istud  intelligendi,  ysst  illis  Christi  os  obturare, 

(85.)  Interdicere  Christianis  iectionem  sacra  Scriptura,  prasertim  EvangeUi,  est  interdi- 
cere  usum  luminis  Jiliis  lucis  et/acere,  ut  patiantur  speciem  quamdam  excommunicationis. 

(92.)  Pati  potius  in  pace  excommunicationeni  et  anathema  injustum,  quamprodere  veritaten^ 
est  imitari  sanctum  Paulum;  tantum  abest,  ut  sit  erigere  se  contra  auctoritatem  amt  scindert 
unitatem. 

(100.)  Tempus  deplorabile,  quo  crediiur  honorari  Deus  persequendo  veritaiem  ef usque  disci- 
pulosf  .  .  .  Frequenter  credimus  sacT\ficare  Deo  impium,  et  sacrificamus  diabolo  Dei 


These  and  similar  propositions,  some  of  them  one-sided  and  exa^er- 
ated,  many  of  them  clearly  patristic  and  biblical,  are  indiscriminately 

*  Deazinger*s  Enchir.,  pp.  851-361. 

'  The  denial  of  this  proposition  implies  the  assertion  that  there  is  grace  outside  of  the  Chnivfa, 
though  not  8u£Scient  for  salvation;  else  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Bo&ian  Catholic ikc- 
trine  *Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus.* 
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coDdemned  by  the  bull  UnigenitvSy  as  ^  false,  captious,  ill-sounding, 
offensive  to  pious  ears,  scandalous,  rash,  injurious,  seditious,  impious, 
blasphemous,  suspected  of  heresy  and  savoring  of  heresy  itself,  near 
akin  to  heresy,  several  times  condemned,  and  manifestly  renewing 
various  heresies,  particularly  those  vrhich  are  contained  in  the  infamous 
propositions  of  Jansenius  1' 

A  large  portion  of  the  French  clergy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  vrho  repented  of  his  part  in  the  destruction 
of  Port-Eoyal,  protested  against  the  bull,  and  appealed  from  the  Pope 
to  a  future  council.  But  ^  when  Rome  has  spoken,  the  cause  is  finished.' 
The  bull  Uhigenitus  was  repeatedly  confirmed  by  the  same  Clement  XI., 
AD.  1718  (in  the  bull  'Pastoralia  Officii'),  Innocent  XIIL,  1722,  Bene- 
dict Xni.  and  a  Roman  Synod,  1725,  Benedict  XIV.,  1756 ;  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Gallican  clergy  1730,  and,  as  Denzinger  says,  by '  the  whole 
Catholic  world'  (*aJ  tmwerso  mundo  catholico').  Even  the  miracles 
on  the  grave  of  a  Jansenist  saint  (Fran9ois  Paris,  who  died  1727,  after 
the  severest  self-denial,  with  a  protest  against  the  bull  Unigenitvs  in 
his  hand),  could  not  save  Jansenism  from  destruction  in  France.^ 

But  a  remnant  fied  to  the  more  liberal  soil  of  Protestant  Holland, 
and  was  there  preserved  as  a  perpetual  testimony  against  Jesuitism,  and, 
as  it  now  seems,  for  an  important  mission  in  connection  with  the  Old 
Catholic  protest  against  the  decisions  of  the  Vatican  Council. 

NoTB  OH  TBB  Jah8eki8T8  IN  HOLLAND. — ^The  remnant  of  the  Jansenists  or  the  Old  Catho- 
lics m  HoUand  date  their  separate  existence  from  the  protest  against  the  boU  Unigenitusy  bat 
are  properiy  the  descendants  of  the  original  Catholics.  Thej  disown  the  name  '  Jansenists/  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  error  in  the  papal  balls  concerning  the  true  teaching  of  Jansen,  and  call 
themselTea  the  '  Old  Episcopal  Clergy  of  the  Netherlands ;'  bat  they  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  theology  and  casoistiy  of  the  Jesaits,  and  incline  to  the  Angastinian  views  of  sin  and 
grace.  In  other  respects  they  are  good  Catholics  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  mode  of  piety; 
thej  acknowledge  the  decrees  and  canons  of  Trent,  and  even  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  wiUi- 
in  the  limits  of  the  old  Gallican  theory.  They  inform  him  of  the  election  of  every  new 
bUhop,  which  the  Pope  as  regularly  declares  illegitimate,  nnll,  and  void.  They  say  that  the 
tjrenny  of  a  fiither  does  not  absolve  his  children  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  hope  against 
hope  that  God  will  convert  the  Pope,  and  turn  his  heart  towards  them.  They  number  at 
present  one  archbishopric  of  Utrecht  and  two  bishoprics  of  Deventer  and  Haarlem,  25  con- 
gregations, and  abont  6000  members.  They  live  very  quietly,  surrounded  by  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  are  much  respected,  like  the  Moravians,  for  their  character  and  piety. 
The  Pope,  after  condemning  them  over  and  over  again,  appointed,  in  1858,  five  new  bishop- 
rics in  HoUand,  with  a  rival  archbishop  at  Utrecht,  and  thus  consolidated  and  perpetuated 

the  schism.    When  the  decree  of  the  Inunaculate  Conception  was  promulgated  in  1854,  the 

-* 

'  The  Jesnits,  of  ooorse,  ascribed  the  Jansenist  miracles,  visions,  and  ecstatic  convulsionB 
to  the  deviL 
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three  Old  Catholic  Bishops  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  in  which  they  reject  the  new  dogma  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures  and  early  tradirion,  and  as  lacking  the  threefold  test  of  catholicity 
(temper^  ubique,  ab  ommbus).  The  Vatican  decree  of  Papal  Infiillibility,  and  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  in  Germany  have  brought  this  long  afSicted  and  persecuted  remnant  of  Jansenism 
into  new  notice.  The  Old  Catholics  of  Gennany,  holding  fiist  to  an  unbroken  episoopsd  suc- 
cession, looked  to  their  brethren  in  Holland  for  aid  in  effecting  an  organization  when  it  should 
become  necessary.  At  their  invitation,  Archbishop  Loos,  of  Utrecht  (a  venerable  and  amia- 
ble old  gentleman),  made  a  tour  of  visitation  in  the  summer  of  1 872,  and  confirmed  about  five 
hundred  children  in  several  congregations  in  Germany,  blessing  God  that  bis  little  Church  was 
spared  for  happier  days.  After  his  death  the  Bishop  of  Deventer  consecrated  Prof.  Reinkens 
Bishop  for  the  Old  Catholics  in  Germany,  Aug.  1 1, 1 878.  The  Old  Catholics  of  Holland  ugres 
with  those  in  Germany :  1.  In  maintaining  the  doctrinal  basis  of  Tridentine  Romanism  ;  2.  In 
protesting  against  all  subsequent  papal  decisions,  more  particularly  the  bull  l/niffenttuM,  the 
decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility 
(1 870).  But  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  are  in  a  transition  state,  and  will  veiy  probably 
be  driven  fkrther  away  from  Boman  Catholicism  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  events. 

§  28.  Thb  Papal  Defdotion  of  the  Immaculate  Ookgeftion  of  teo 

YiBom  Maby,  1854. 

lAUratwre. 

L  In  flivor  of  the  Immsculate  Conception  of  Mary: 

The  papal  boll  of  Fins  IX.,  'InefaMi§  Deu»,'  Dec.  8  (10),  1804. 

Joim  PxaaoMB  (Professor  of  the  Jeeult  College  in  Rome,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  Pios  IX.  in 
framing  his  decree) :  Can  the  Immaculate  ConeepHon  qf  the  Bletited  Virgin  Mary  be  defkndi  fty  a  Dogmatic 
Decree  f  In  LatiUi  Borne,  1847,  dedicated  to  Plae  IX.,  with  a  letter  of  thanks  by  the  Pope ;  German  traiw- 
latlon,  by  Die&  and  SchtiUf  Regensbarg,  1849.  (I  nsed  the  German  edition.)  See  also  Perrone*B  PrtBLBe- 
Uonse  theoioffieee.  Append,  to  Tom.  VI.,  ed.  Ratisb.  18M. 

C.  Pabsaolia  :  De  immoieulato  Deiparce  eemper  virginie  eoneeptu,  Rom.  1804  sqq.,  Tom.  IIL  4to.  fTbe 
author  has  since  become  half  .heretical,  at  least  as  regards  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  waa 
obliged  to  flee  from  Rome.    See  his  pamphlet  on  the  sobject,  1861,  which  was  placed  on  the  Jndsa.) 

H.  DsNSDf en  (d.  1808) :  Die  Lehre  wm  dtr  unbejleekten  Smp/Ongniee  der  eeUgtten  JungfrmtiWtnb^  ISBBk, 

Auo.  SB  RoaxovXifT  (Episc.  Nltrlensis) :  Beata  Virgo  Maria  in  stio  ooneeptu  ImmoCTiiBlg  am  mamamrUie 
ofMUwm  tteuHorumk  dtmomtratOt  Budapest,  1874, 0  vols. 

n.  Against  the  Immacnlate  Conception : 

JuAH  Ds  TumasoasMATA:  Traetatue  de  veritaU  eoneeptionie  heatietima  viryinit,  etc,  Rome,  1547, 4to; 
newly  edited  by  Dr.  K  B.  Pdbby,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  London,  1809.  Card.  Joh.  de  Tnrrecremata, 
or  Torqnemada  (not  to  be  confoanded  with  the  Great  Inqoisitor  Thomas  de  T.),  attended  as  magiatwr 
aaeri  palatii  the  General  Coandls  of  Basle  and  Ferrara,  and,  although  a  fkiththl  champion  of  Popery, 
he  opposed,  as  a  Dominican,  the  Immacnlate  Conception.    He  died,  1468,  at  Rome. 

J.  DB  Lauvot  (or  Lannolas,  a  learned  JansenlBt  and  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  d.  1678)  t  Prmatriptitmea 
de  Oonoeptu  B,  Maria  Virginie,  Sd  ed.  1677 :  also  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opara  onuUa,  Golonil  AUobro- 
gum,  fol.  1781,  pp.  9-48,  In  French  and  Latin. 

O.  E.  Stbitb  :  Art  Jfario,  MutUr  dee  flam,  in  Herxog's  Bneyklop,  Vol  IX.  pp.  94  sqq. 

B.  Pbbuss :  Die  rfhnieehe  Lehre  wm  der  unbefiedOen  BmpfilngnUe.  Aw  den  QueiUn  dargeaUiUt  umi  am 
Oottee  Wort  toiderlegt,  Berlin,  1860.  The  same,  translated  into  English  by  Oto.  Oladttona,  Edinbnisb, 
1867.    The  author  has  since  become  a  Romanist,  and  recalled  his  book,  Dec  1871. 

H.  B.  SMrra  (Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.) :  The  Dogma  qf  the  Immatmktte  Om^ 
eeption,  in  the  Methodiet  Quarterly  Retfiew,  New  York,  for  I860,  pp.  970-811. 

Dr.  Pusbt:  Eirenikon,  Part  IL,  Lond.  1867. 

Art.  in  Chritttian  Rtmembraneer  for  Oct  1800 :  Jan.  1866 ;  July,  1868. 

K.  Hasb  :  Handbueh  der  ProtetL  Pbfema  gegen  die  rfhn.  hath,  Kirehe,  8d  ed.  I«ipx.  1871,  pp. 


The  first  step  towards  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  the  Vieoin  Mary,  which  exempts  her  from  all 
contact  with  sin  and  guilt,  was  taken  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  himself  a  meet 
devout  worshiper  of  Mary,  during  his  temporary  exile  at  Oaeta.  In 
an  encyclical  letter,  dated  Feb.  2, 1849,  he  invited  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishops  on  the  alleged  ardent  desire  of  the  Catholic  world  that  the 
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Apostolic  See  should,  bj  some  solemn  judgment,  define  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  thus  secure  signal  blessings  to  the  Church  in  these 
evil  times.  For,  he  added,  ^  You  know  full  well,  venerable  bretliren,  that 
the  whole  ground  of  our  confidence  is  placed  in  the  most  holy  Virgin,' 
since  ^  God  has  vested  in  her  the  plenitude  of  all  good,  so  that  hence- 
forth, if  there  be  in  us  any  hope,  if  there  be  any  grace,  if  there  be  any 
salvation  {si  quid  spei  in  nobis  est,  si  quid  graticBy  si  quid  salutis),we 
must  receive  it  solely  from  her,  according  to  the  will  of  him  who  would 
have  us  possess  all  through  Mary.' 

More  than  six  hundred  Bishops  answered,  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  assenting  to  the  Pope's  belief,  but  fifty-two,  among 
them  distinguished  Oerman  and  French  Bishops,  dissenting  from  the 
expediency  or  opportuneness  of  the  proposed  dogmatic  definition. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Sibour)  apprehended  injury  to  the  Catholic 
&ith  from  the  unnecessary  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
which  'could  be  proved  neither  from  the  Scriptures  nor  from  tradition, 
and  to  which  reason  and  science  raised  insolvable,  or  at  least  inextrica- 
ble, difilcnlties.'  But  this  opposition  was  drowned  in  the  general  current^ 

After  the  preliminary  labors  of  a  special  commission  of  Cardinals 
and  theologians,  and  a  consistory  of  consultation,  Pope  Pius,  in  virtue 
of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
his  own  authority,  solemnly  proclaimed  the  dogma  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception,  Dec.  8, 1864,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of 
over  two  hundred  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  other  dignitaries,  invited  by 
him,  not  to  discuss  the  doctrine,  but  simply  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  the  ceremony  of  proclamation.  After  the  mass  and  the  singing  of 
the  Veni  Creator  Spiritics^  he  read  with  a  tremulous  voice  the  con- 
dnding  formula  of  the  bull  ^InefahH/is  Deus^  declaring  it  to  be  a  di- 
vinely revealed  fact  and  dogma,  which  must  be  firmly  and  constantly 
believed  by  all  the  faithful  on  pain  of  excommuniciation, '  tfiat  the  roost 
Hessed  Virgin  Mary^  in  the  first  moment  of  her  concq[>tion,  hy  a  special 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  Ood^  in  virtue  of  the  merits  of  Christy 
VHis  preserved  immaculate  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.'^^ 

*  Perrone  says :  Vix  quatuor  retponderunt  negative  quoad  d^nitionem^  et  ex  hie  ipsis  tree 
btevi  mnUarvnt  ienteniiam.  These  letters,  with  others  from  sovereigns,  monastic  orders,  and 
Catholic  societies,  are  printed  in  nine  volumes. 

*  ^Poitqwam  numquam  interminmus  in  humilitate  et  jejunio  privatas  nostras  et  publicas  JSc-' 
cktite  preen  Deo  Patri  per  FUium  ejus  offerre,  ut  Spiritus  Sancti  uirtute  mentem  nostram 
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The  shouts  of  the  assembled  multitade,  the  cannons  of  St  Angelo, 
the  chime  of  all  the  bells,  the  illumination  of  St  Peter's  dome,  the 
splendor  of  gorgeous  feasts,  responded  to  the  decree.  Borne  was  in- 
toxicated with  idolatrous  enthusiasm,  and  the  whole  Boman  Catholic 
world  thrilled  with  joy  over  the  crowning  glory  of  the  immacalate 
queen  of  heaven,  who  would  now  be  more  gracious  and  powerful  in 
her  intercession  than  ever,  and  shower  the  richest  blessings  upon  the 
Pope  and  his  Church.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  occasion,  the 
Pope  caused  a  bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  choir 
of  St  Peter's,  with  the  inscription  that,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854, 
he  proclaimed  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Dei- 
pa/ra  Virgo  Ma/ria^  and  thereby  fulfilled  the  desire  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world  {totvua  orbis  catholici  desideria)^  and  a  pompous  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  Virgin  to  be  erected  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagnia,  facing 
the  palace  of  the  Propaganda,  and  representing  the  Virgin  in  the  attitude 
of  blessing,  with  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  the  prophetic 
witnesses  of  her  conception,  at  the  foot  of  the  column.^  He  ordered, 
also,  through  the  Congregation  of  Bites,  the  preparation  of  a  new  mass 
and  a  new  office  for  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  which  was  published 
Sept  25, 1863,  and  contains  the  prayer :  ^  O  God,  who,  by  the  immaca- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin,  didst  prepare  a  worthy  dwelling  for  thy 
Son :  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that,  as  thou  didst  preserve  her  from 
every  stain,  in  anticipation  of  the  death  of  thy  Son,  so  we  also  may, 
through  her  intercession,  appear  purified  before  thy  presence.' 

The  dogma  lacks  the  sanction  of  an  oecumenical  Council,  and  rests 


dirigere  et  c<n\firmare  dignaretur,  imphrato  univeria  calestis  cwia  prtxddio^  et  advoetMio 
geniHbus  Paraclito  Spiritu,  eoque  nc  cupirante,  ad  honorem  SanctcB  et  Individua  Trimtatis^ 
ctd  decus  et  omamentum  Virginia  Deiparce,  cui  exaltationem  fidti  catKoUccB  et  ckriatiama  re- 
ligionis  augmentum,  auctoritate  Domini  nostri  Jeau  Christ*,  beatorum  Apostolontm  Petri  et 
Pauli,  ac  nostra  declaramus,  pronuntiamus  et  dejinimus,  doctrinanif  qua  tenet^  bbatibsiiulm 

VlRGINEM  MaRIAM  IN  PRIHO  IN8TANTI  BVM  COMCGPTIONIB  FUISSB  SIMOULARI  OmnPOTBHTIS 

Dei  okatia  et  pbxtilegio,  intuitu  meritorum  Christi  Jbsu  Salyatoris  humani  gbhs- 
Ris,  AB  OMNI  orioinalis  CULPA  LABB  PRESERYATAH  IMMUNEX,  esse  a  Deo  revtlatam  atqmm 
idcirco  ah  omnibus  Jidelibus  firmiter  constanterque  credendam.  Quapropter  si  qui  secus  ac  o 
Nobis  definitum  est,  quod  Deus  avertat,  prcuumpserint  corde  sentire,  ii  noverint  ac  porro  tdasUy 
se  proprio  judido  condemnatos,  naufragium  circa  Jidem  passos  esse,  et  ab  unitate  Ecclesia  «ie- 
/ecisse,  ac  prasterca  facto  ipso  suo  semet  poenis  a  jure  statutis  subjicere,  si,  quod  corde,  sem- 
tiunt,  verba  out  scripto,  vel  alio  quovis  extemo  modo  significare  augi  fuerinL* 

^  The  statae  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  Roman  fiibric  with  a  hideoos 
crack,  which  was  clumsily  patched  op.     See  Hase,  Protest,  Pokmik^  3d  ed.  p.  341, 
Preoss,  1.  c.  p.  197  (English  edition). 
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Bolelj  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  who,  in  its  proclamation,  virtually 
auticipated  his  own  infallibility ;  but  it  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
subsequent  assent,  and  must  be  considered  as  an  essential  and  undoubted 
part  of  the  Boman  faith,  especially  since  the  Vatican  Council  has  de- 
clared the  ofBcial  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

This  extraordinaiy  dogma  lifts  the  Virgin  Mary  out  of  the  fallen  and 
redeemed  race  of  Adam,  and  places  her  on  a  par  with  the  Saviour. 
For  if  she  is  really  free  from  all  hereditary  as  well  as  actual  sin  and 
gailt,  she  is  above  the  need  of  redemption.  Bepentance,  forgiveness, 
regeneration,  conversion,  sanctification  are  as  inapplicable  to  her  as  to 
Christ  himself.  The  definition  of  such  a  dogma  implies  nothing  less 
than  a  Divine  revelation ;  for  only  the  omniscient  God  can  know  the 
fact  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  only  he  can  reveal  it.  He  did 
not  reveal  it  to  the  inspired  Apostles,  nor  to  the  Fathers.  Did  he  re- 
veal it  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1854,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  after  it 
took  place  i 

Viewed  from  the  Boman  point  of  view,  the  new  dogma  is  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  modem  Bomanism.  It  only  com- 
pletes that  Mariology,  and  fortifies  that  Mariolatry,  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  its  piety  and  public  worship.  We  may  almost  call  Romanism 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary — not  of  the  real  Virgin  of  the  Gospels, 
who  sits  humbly  and  meekly  at  the  feet  of  her  and  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  in  heaven,  but  of  the  apocryphal  Virgin  of  the  imagination, 
which  assigns  her  a  throne  high  above  angels  and  saints.  This  myth- 
ical Mary  is  the  popular  expression  of  the  Romish  idea  of  the  Church, 
and  absorbs  all  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the  heart.  Her  worship 
overshadows  even  the  worship  of  Christ.  His  perfect  humanity,  by 
which  he  comes  much  nearer  to  us  than  his  earthly  mother,  is  almost 
foigotten.  She,  the  lovely,  gentle,  compassionate  woman,  stands  in  front ; 
her  Son,  over  whom  she  is  supposed  still  to  exercise  the  rights  of  her 
divine  maternity,  is  either  the  stem  Lord  behind  the  clouds,  or  rests  as 
a  smiling  infant  on  her  supporting  arms.  By  her  powerful  intercession 
she  is  the  fountain  of  all  grace.  She  is  virtually  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  made  the  mediatrix  between  Christ  and  the  be- 
liever. She  is  most  frequently  approached  in  prayer,  and  the  ^Ave 
Maria'  is  to  the  Catholic  what  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  to  the  Protestant 
If  she  hears  all  the  petitions  which  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to 
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hoar,  rise  up  to  her  from  many  millions  iu  every  part  of  the  globe,  she 
must,  to  all  inteDts  aiid  purposes,  be  omnipresent  and  omniscient  She 
is  the  favorite  subject  of  Boraan  painters,  who  represent  her  as  blend- 
ing in  harmony  the  spotless  beauty  of  the  Virgin  and  the  tender  care 
of  tlie  mother,  and  as  the  crowned  queen  of  heaven.  Every  event  of 
her  life,  known  or  unknown,  even  her  alleged  bodily  assumption  to 
heaven,  is  celebrated  with  special  zeal  by  a  public  festival.^  It  is  al- 
most incredible  to  what  extent  Eomish  books  of  devotion  exalt  the 
Virgin.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  whole  Psalter  was  rewritten  and  made 
to  sing  her  praises,  as  ^The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  O  Mary  ;*  *  Offer 
unto  our  lady,  ye  sons  of  God,  praise  and  reverence  1'  In  St.  Liguori's 
much  admired  and  commended  ^Glories  of  Mary ^  she  is  called  *our 
life,'  the  *hope  of  sinners,'  'an  advocate  mighty  to  save  all,'  a  'peace- 
maker between  sinners  and  God.'  There  is  scarcely  an  epithet  of 
Christ  which  is  not  applied  to  her.  According  to  Pope  Pius  IX, 
'  Mary  has  crushed  the  head  of  the  serpent,'  i.  e.,  destroyed  the  power 
of  Satan, '  with  her  immaculate  foot !'  Around  her  name  clusters  a  mul- 
titude  of  pious  and  blasphemous  legends,  superstitions,  and  impostures 
of  wonder-working  pictures,  eye-rotations,  and  other  unnatural  marvels; 
even  the  cottage  in  which  she  lived  was  transpoii:ed  by  angels  through 
the  air,  across  land  and  sea,  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee  to  Loretto  in 
Italy ;  and  such  a  silly  legend  was  soberly  and  learnedly  defended  even 
in  our  days  by  a  Roman  Archbishop.* 

Eomanism  stands  and  falls  with  Mariolatry  and  Papal  Infallibility ; 
while  Protestantism  stands  and  falls  with  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  all-sufficient  Advocate 
with  the  Father. 

'  Why  should  the  fictioD  oiih^  Assumption  of  Mary  to  heaven  (as  it  is  caUed  in  distinction  from 
the  Aacension  of  Christ)  not  be  proclaimed  a  divinely  revealed  fact  and  a  binding  dogma,  as 
well  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  ?  The  evidence  is  about  the  same.  If  Mary  was  free  from 
all  contact  with  sin,  she  can  not  hare  been  subject  to  death  and  corruption,  which  are  the  wages 
of  sin.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  concerning  her  end  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  Tra- 
dition, also,  can  be  produced  in  favor  of  the  assumption.  St.  Jerome  was  inclined  to  believe 
it,  and  even  the  great  Augustine  *  feared  to  say  that  the  blessed  body,  in  which  Christ  bad 
been  incarnate,  could  become  food  for  the  worms. '  The  festival  of  the  Assumption,  which  pre- 
supposes the  popular  superstition,  is  older  than  the  festival  of  the  Inunaculate  Conception,  and 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

'  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  in  his  work  on  the  ^Hofy  House,*  a  book  which  ia  said  to  be  too 
little  known.    See  Smith,  1.  c.  p.  279. 
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§  29.  The  Aboument  fob  the  Immaoulate  Oongeption. 

The  importance  of  the  sabject  juBtifiee  and  demands  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  novel  dogma,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  modem  Bomanism,  and  forms  an  im- 
passable gulf  between  it  and  Protestantism.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
llomish  departure  from  the  truth,  and  of  the  anti-Christian  presumption 
of  the  Pope,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  primitive  divine  revelation ;  while 
it  is  in  fact  a  superstitious  fiction  of  the  dark  ages,  contrary  alike  to  the 
Scriptures  and  to  genuine  Catholic  tradition. 

1.  The  dogma  of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  unscripturalf 
and  even  anti-acripty/rcH. 

(a)  The  Scripture  passages  which  Perrone  and  other  champions  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  adduce  are,  with  one  exception,  all  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  based  either  on  false  renderings  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  or  on  fanciful  allegorical  interpretation. 

(1)  The  main  (and,  according  to  Perrone,  the  only)  support  is  derived 
from  the  proteoangdium^  Gen.  iii.  15,  where  Jehovah  Elohim  says  to 
the  serpent,  according  to  the  Latin  Bible  (which  the  Bomish  Cliurch 
has  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  original) :  '  Inimicitias  ponam 
inter  te  et  mtUierem^  et  semen  tuum  et  semen  iUivs;  ipsa  conteret 
caput  tuum  J  et  tu  insidiaberis  calcaneo  ejtia^  (i.  e.,  eke  shall  crush  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  assail  her  heel).  Here  the  ipsa  is  referred  to  the 
woman  (mulier)^  and  understood  of  the  Virgin  Mary.*  And  it  is  in- 
ferred that  the  divinely  constituted  enmity  between  Mary  and  Satan 
most  be  unconditional  and  eternal,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  she 
had  ever  been  subject  to  hereditary  sin.^  To  this  corresponds  the  Bomish 
exegesis  of  the  fight  of  the  woman  (i.  e.,  the  Church)  with  the  dragon, 
Rev.  xii.  4  sqq. ;  the  woman  being  falsely  understood  to  mean  Mary. 
Hence  Bomish  art  often  represents  her  as  crushing  the  head  of  the 
dragon. 

But  the  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  on  which  all  this  reasoning  is 

'  Pope  Pins  IX.  has  giyen  his  infidHble  sanction  to  this  misapplication  of  theprotevangelimn 
to  Mary  in  the  gallant  phrase  already  qnoted  (p.  112)  from  his  Encyclical  on  the  dogma. 

*  Speil,  in  his  defense  of  Romanism  against  Hase,  argues  in  this  way :  The  woman,  whom 
God  win  pat  in  enmity  against  the  devil,  mast  be  a  future  particular  woman,  over  whom  the 
deril  nerer  had  any  power — ^that  is,  a  woman  who,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  was  firee  from  original 
no  (/Xe  Lehren  der  kathoUtehen  Kirche^  1865,  p.  165). 
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based,  is  contrary  to  the  original  Hebrew,  which  oses  the  mascnline 
form  of  the  verb,  he  (or  rr,  the  seed  of  the  woman),  i.  e.,  Christ,  shall 
hruisey  or  crvskj  the  serpent's  Jiead^  i.  e.,  destroy  the  devil's  power ;  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  last  clause, '  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  (i.  e.,  Christ's) 
hed^  which  contains  a  mysterious  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  of  the 
seed^  not  of  the  woman ;  and,  finally,  the  Bomish  interpretation  leads 
to  the  blasphemous  conclusion  that  Mary,  and  not  Christ,  has  destroyed 
the  power  of  Satan,  and  saved  the  human  race.^ 

(2)  An  unwarranted  reference  ot  some  poetic  descriptions  of  the  fair 
and  spotless  bride,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  Mary,  instead  of  the 
people  of  Jehovah  or  the  Christian  Church,  Cant.  iv.  7,  according  to  the 
Vulgate:  ^ Tota  j^vlchra  eSj  arnica  mea,  et  macula  non  est  in  te!  In 
any  case,  this  is  only  a  description  of  the  present  character. 

(3)  An  arbitrary  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  ^garden  inclosed, 
and  fountain  sealed,'  spoken  of  the  spouse.  Cant  iv.  12  (Yulg. :  ^Aortus 
oondusicSy  fbns  signatus^),  and  the  closed  gate  in  the  east  of  the  tem- 
ple in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  xliv.  1-3,  of  which  it  is  said :  '  It  shall  not 
be  opened,  and  no  man  shall  enter  in  by  it ;  because  Jehovah,  the  Qoi 
of  Israel,  hath  entered  in  by  it,  therefore  it  shall  be  shut  It  is  for  the 
prince ;  the  prince  he  shall  sit  in  it,  to  eat  bread  before  the  Lord.' 
This  is  a  favorite  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  (d.  397)  was  perhaps  the  first  who  found  here  a  type 
of  the  closed  womb  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  Christ  entered  into  the 
world,  and  who  added  to  the  miracle  of  a  conception  sine  viro  the  mir 
acle  of  a  birth  clauso  utero?   Jerome  and  other  Fathers  followed,  and 


*  The  Hebrew  text  admits  of  no  doubt ;  for  th«  verb  ^B^^!*,  in  the  dispated  cUiue,  u 
cn/tfie  (he  shcdl  brmte,  or  crush),  and  K^n  natarally  refers  to  the  preceding  n^nt  (her  bsbdX 
i.  e.,  nvK  9*^1  (t/ie  woman's  seed),  and  not  to  the  more  remote  MVK  (woman).  In  the 
Fentateach  the  personal  pronoon  K^ii  (he)  is  indeed  generis  eommunisy  and  stands  also  for  the 
feminine  VC^tJ  (she)^  which  (according  to  the  Masora  on  Gen.  xxxyiii.  26)  is  fonnd  bat  eleren 
times  in  the  Fentateach ;  bat  in  all  these  cases  the  masoretic  panctnators  wrote  K^h,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  ought  to  be  read  VC^t}  (she).  The  Peshito,  the  Septoagint  (avroc  mn  nppaira 
afaXriv),  and  other  ancient  yersions,  are  all  right.  Even  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  read 
ipse  for  ipsa,  and  Jerome  himself,  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  in  his  ^Hebrew  QiMisfi<ms,' and 
Pope  Leo  I.,  condemn  the  translation  ipsa.  But  the  blunder  was  fitvored  by  other  Fathen 
(Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory  I.),  who  knew  no  Hebrew,  and  by  the  monastic  asceticism 
and  fiinciful  chiyalric  Mariohitry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  the  same  influence  must  bo  tnused 
the  arbitrary  change  of  the  Vulgate  in  the  rendering  of  t\^X^  fVom  conteret  (shall  brmiee)  into 
insidiaberis  (shall  lie  in  wait,  assail,  pursue),  so  as  to  exempt  the  Virgin  from  the  least  injmy. 

*  Epist  42  ad  Siricium;  De  inst.  Virg,^  c.  8,  and  in  his  hymn  A  solis  crtms  canBme^    The 
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drew  a  parallel  between  the  closed  womb  of  the  Yirgin,  from  which 
Christ  was  bom  to  earthly  life,  and  the  sealed  tomb  from  which  he 
arose  to  heavenly  life.  But  none  of  the  Fathers  thought  of  making 
this  prophecy  prove  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Such  exposition,  or 
imposition  rather,  is  an  insult  to  the  Bible,  as  well  as  to  every  principle 
of  henneneutics. 

(4)  Sap.  i.  4 :  ^  Into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shall  not  enter ;  nor 
dwell  in  the  body  that  is  subject  unto  sin.'  This  passage  (quoted  by 
Speil  and  others),  besides  being  from  an  apocryphal  book,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mary. 

(5)  Luke  i.  28 :  the  angelic  greeting,  *  Hail  (Mary),  fuJl  of  grace  {gror 
tiaplen4£j^  according  to  the  Bomish  versions,  says  nothing  of  the  origin 
of  Mary,  but  refers  only  to  her  condition  at  the  time  of  the  incarnation, 
and  is  besides  a  mistranslation  (see  below). 

(S)  All  this  frivolous  allegorical  trifling  with  the  Word  of  God  is 
conclusively  set  aside  by  the  positive  and  uniform  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  universal  sinfulness  and  universal  need  of  redemption,  with  the 
single  exception  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  was  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  without  the  agency  of  a  human  father.  It  is  almost  use- 
loBs  to  refer  to  single  passages,  such  as  Bom.  iii.  10,  23 ;  v.  12, 18 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  22 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14, 16 ;  Gal.  iii.  22 ;  Eph.  ii.  3 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  Psa. 
IL  5.  The  doctrine  runs  through  the  whole  Bible,  and  underlies  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  redemption.  St.  Paul  emphasizes  the  acttud  universality 
of  the  curse  of  Adam,  in  order  to  show  the  virtual  universality  of  the 
salvation  of  Christ  (Bom.  v.  12  sqq. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22) ;  and  to  insert  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  Mary  would  break  the  force  of  the  argument,  and 
limit  the  extent  of  the  atonement  as  well.  Perrone  admits  the  force  of 
these  passages,  but  tries  to  escape  it  by  saying  that,  if  strictly  under- 
stood, they  would  call  in  question  even  the  immaculate  birth  of  Mary, 
and  her  freedom  from  actual  sin  as  well,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
lic &ith  ;^  hence  the  Council  of  Trent  has  deprived  these  passages  of  all 
force  {omnem  vim  ademit)  of  application  to  the  blessed  Virgin  1    This 

ttriier  Fathere  thonght  diflTerentlj  on  the  subject.  Tertullian  calls  Mary  *  a  virgin  as  to  a 
man,  bat  not  s  yirgin  as  to  birth'  (non  virgo,  quantum  a  partu) ;  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Christ  as  *  opening  the  mother's  womb'  {dvoiyutv  ytifTpav  fuirpos).  See  my  History  of  the 
Chittim  Church,  VoL  II.  p.  417. 
'  Lb  c  p.  276.  In  the  same  manner  he  disposes  of  the  innamerable  patristic  passages  which 
the  muTersal  sinfolness  of  men,  and  make  Christ  the  only  exception. 
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is  putting  tradition  above  and  against  the  Word  of  the  holy  and  om- 
niscient God,  and  amounts  to  a  concession  that  the  dogma  is  extra- 
scriptural  and  anti-scriptural.  Unfortunately  for  Borne,  Mary  herself  has 
made  the  application ;  for  she  calls  God  her  Saviour  (Luke  i.  47 :  iwi 
T^  dt^  T^  frtjjTiipt  fiov)j  and  thei*eby  includes  herself  in  the  number  of 
the  redeemed.  With  this  corresponds  also  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
predicate  applied  to  her  by  the  angel,  Luke  i.  28,  K€xop<rctf/(Jyi|^  highly 
Jhvoredj  endtted  vrith  grace  {die  begnadigte\  the  one  who  received, 
and  therefore  needed,  grace  {non  ut  mater  graticB^  sed  utfiLia  gratia^ 
as  Bengel  well  observes) ;  comp.  ver.  30,  cvpcc  x^P<^  ^^P^  '^^  ^^^»  ^^^^ 
hast  found  grace  with  God;  and  Eph.  i.  6,  ixaplrwfrev  rifiac,  he  heaUywed 
grace  upon  ua.  But  the  Vulgate  changed  the  passive  meaning  into  the 
active :  gratia  plena,  fuU  ofgrace,  and  thus  furnished  a  spurious  ai^u- 
ment  for  an  error. 

Nothing  can  be  more  truthful,  chaste,  delicate,  and  in  keeping  with 
womanly  humility  and  modesty  than  both  the  words  and  the  silence  of 
the  canonical  Gospels  concerning  the  blessed  among  women,  whom  yet 
our  Lord  himself,  in  prophetic  foresight  and  warning  against  future 
Mariolatry,  placed  on  a  level  with  other  disciples;  emphatically  asserting 
that  there  is  a  still  higher  blessedness  of.  spiritual  kinship  than  that  of 
carnal  consanguinity.  Great  is  the  glory  of  Mary — the  mother  of  Je- 
sus, the  ideal  of  womanhood,  the  type  of  purity,  obedience,  meekness, 
and  humility — but  greater,  infinitely  greater  is  the  glory  of  Christ — r 
the  perfect  God-man — *  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
full  of  grace  {ir\r\pti^  \apiTo^f  not  Ki\apiTWfiivoc)  and  of  truth.' 

2.  The  dogma  of  the  sinlessness  of  Mary  is  also  uncatholic.  It 
lacks  every  one  of  the  three  marks  of  true  catholicity,  accordinjg  to 
the  canon  of  Yincentius  Lirinensis,  which  is  professedly  recognized  by 
Bome  herself  (the  semper ,  the  vhique,  and  the  ah  omnilme),  and  instead 
of  a  '  unanimous  consent'  of  the  Fathers  in  its  favor,  there  is  a  unani- 
mous silence,  or  even  protest,  of  the  Fathers  against  it  For  more 
than  ten  centuries  after  the  Apostles  it  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  when 
first  broached  as  a  pious  opinion,  it  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  opposed  till  1854  by  many  of  the  greatest  saints  and 
divines  of  the  Boman  Church,  including  St  Bernard  and  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  several  Popes. 

The  ante-Nicene  Fathei*s,  far  from  teaching  that  Mary  was  free  from 
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hereditaiy  sin,  do  not  even  expressly  exempt  her  from  actual  sin,  cer- 
tainly not  from  womanly  weakness  and  frailty.  Ireneens  (d.  202),  who 
first  suggested  the  fruitful  parallel  of  Eve  as  the  mother  of  disobedi- 
ence, and  Mary  as  the  mother  of  obedience  (not  justified  by  the  true 
Scripture  parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ),  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  a  false  Mariology,  does  yet  not  hesitate  to  charge  Mary  with 
'unseasonable  haste'  or  ^urgency,'  which  the  Lord  had  to  rebuke  at  the 
wedding  of  Cana  (John  ii.  4) ;'  and  even  Ohrysostom,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  ventured  to  say  that  she  was  immoderately  ambitious, 
and  wanting  in  proper  regard  for  the  glory  of  Christ  on  that  occa- 
sion.* The  last  charge  is  hardly  just,  for  in  the  words,  *  Whatsoever 
he  saith  unto  you,  do  it,'  she  shows  the  true  spirit  of  obedience  and 
absolute  trust  in  her  Divine  Son.  Tertullian  implicates  her  in  the  un- 
belief of  the  brethren  of  Jesus.^  Origen  thinks  that  she  took  offense, 
like  the  Apostles,  at  our  Lord's  sufferings,  else  'he  did  not  die  for  her 
Bins;'  and,  according  to  Basil,  she,  too, '  wavered  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
cifixion.' Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  and  John  of  Damascus,  the  last  of 
the  great  Greek  Fathers,  teach  that  she  was  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which  has  no  meaning  for  a  sinless  being. 

The  first  traces  of  the  Bomish  Mariolatry  and  Mariology  are  found 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospels  of  Gnostic  and  Ebionitic  origin.*  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  canonical  Gospels,  they  decorate  the  life  of  Mary 
with  marvelous  fables,  most  of  which  have  passed  into  the  Eoman 
Church,  and  some  also  into  the  Mohammedan  Koran  and  its  comnxen- 
taries.' 

*  Iran.  Adu.  hear,  iii.  c.  16,  f  7:  DomifnUyrepellens  intempestUHunfeMtinationem^ dixit:  '  Quid 
mUU  et  tibi  egt,  mulierr 

*  ChryB.  Horn,  XXL  al,  XX.  in  Joh.  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  122.  Compare  his 
Hem.  in  Matth,  XLIV,  al.  XLV,,  where  he  speaks  of  Mary*8  ambition  (^iXortfiia)  and 
tbougfatleasneM  (Afroyota),  when  she  desired  lo  speak  with  Christ  whUe  he  yet  talked  to  the 
people  (Matt.  xil.  46  sqq.). 

'  De  came  Chrisii,  c.  7 :  Fratres  Domini  mm  crediderant  in  ilium.  Mater  ague  non  de- 
noMfrafw  adhcuisu  ilU^  cum  Mar  thai  et  Maria  aHce  in  commercio  ejus  fiequententur. 

*  Compare  the  conyenient  digest  of  this  apocryphal  history  of  Mary  and  the  holy  family  in 
R.  HoflPmann's  Leben  Jeau  nach  den  Apocryphen,  Leips.  1851,  pp.  5-117,  and  Tischendort 
Dt  evawfeliorum  apocrypkorum  origine  et  tiw,  Haga,  1851. 

*  It  most  be  remembered  that  Mohammed  derived  his  defective  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Gnostic  and  other  heretical  sources.  Gibbon  and  Stanley  trace  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception directly  to  the  Reran,  III.  pp.  81,  37  (Rodwell^s  translation,  p.  499),  where  it  is  said 
of  Mary :  ^  Remember  when  the  angel  said :  *'  Mary,  verily  haa  God  chosen  thee,  and  puri- 
fied thee,  and  choeen  thee  above  the  women  of  the  world."*    But  this  does  not  necessarily 
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Mariolatry  preceded  the  Bomish  Mariology.  Each  sncceBsive  step 
•in  the  excessive  veneration  {hyperdvlia)  of  the  Virgin,  and  each  fes- 
tival memorializing  a  certain  event  in  her  life,  was  followed  by  a 
progress  in  the  doctrine  concerning  Mary  and  her  relation  to  Christ 
and  the  believer.  The  theory  only  justified  and  explained  a  practice 
already  existing. 

The  Mariology  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  has  passed  through 
three  stages :  the  perpetual  vi/rginity  of  Mary,  her  freedom  from 
(ustual  sin  (first  from  the  time  of  the  supernatural  conception  of 
Christ,  afterwards  from  her  own  birth),  and  her  freedom  from  heredi- 
tary sin. 

This  progress  in  Mariolatry  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the  history  of 
Christian  art  ^  The  first  pictures  of  the  early  Christian  ages  simply 
represent  the  woman.  By-and-by  we  find  outlines  of  the  mother  and 
the  child.  In  an  after-age  the  Son  is  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with  the 
mother  crowned,  but  sitting  as  yet  below  him.  In  an  age  still  later, 
the  crowned  mother  on  a  level  with  the  Son.  Later  still,  the  mother 
on  a  throne  above  the  Son.  And  lastly,  a  Bomish  picture  represents 
the  eternal  Son  in  wrath,  about  to  destroy  the  earth,  and  the  Yii^in 
Intercessor  interposing,  pleading,  by  significant  attitude,  her  maternal 
rights,  and  redeeming  the  world  from  his  vengeance.  Such  was^  in 
fact,  the  progress  of  Virgin-worship.  First  the  woman  reverenced  for 
the  Son's  sake ;  then  the  woman  reverenced  above  the  Son,  and  adored.'^ 

mean  more  than  Lake  i.  28.  By  a  glaring  chronological  blander,  Mohammed  identifies  Maiy 
with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  as  he,  bj  an  equally  gross  grammatical  blander, 
confounds  the  name  of  Paracletus  with  Pericliftus,  i.  e.,  the  IllustriovSy  and  so  identifies  him- 
self (Ahmad=  the  Illustrious)  with  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  by  Christ.  He  also  misrepreseots 
Jehovah,  Mary,  and  Jesas,  as  the  three  Gods  of  the  Christians,  and  pro&nely  argued  that,  since 
God  has  no  wife,  he  can  have  no  son.  This  caricature  of  the  false  prophet  presupposes  al- 
ready an  excessive  worship  of  Mary,  sach  as  was  charged  by  Epiphanius  on  the  CoUyridians 
in  Arabia. 

*  From  a  sermon  on  the  First  Miracle  (John  ii.  11)  by  Fred.  W.  Robertson  (Harper^s  ed. 
p.  887),  where  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  only  cure  of  Mariolatry  is  the  full  recognition  and 
practical  appreciation  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  The  earliest  pictures  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Roman  Catacombs  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  canonical  Gospels ;  the  later  represent 
the  apocryphal  legends.  In  the  former  her  child  is  adored  by  the  Magi ;  while  in  a  mosaic 
picture  of  the  twelfth  century  site  is  adored,  as  the  crowned  queen  of  heaven,  by  Pope  Calix- 
tus  II.  and  Anastasius  IV.  kneeling  at  her  feet.  See  these  pictures  in  W.  B.  Mariuott's 
Testimony  of  the  Catacombs  and  of  other  Monuments  of  Christian  Art,  London,  1870,  pp.  22, 
65.  The  first  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  Cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  its  rise  and 
progress,  and  contradicts  some  assertions  of  Northcote,  in  his  Roma  sotteranea  (an  epitome 
cf  Cavaliere  de  Rossi's  great  archssological  work,  with  unwarranted  theological  inferences). 
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(1)  The  idea  of  the  perpettuU  Virgmity  of  Mary  was  already  cur- 
rent in  the  ante-Nicene  age,  and  spread  in  close  connection  with  the 
ascetic  overestimate  of  celibacy,  and  the  rise  of  monasticism.  It  has 
a  powerful  hold  even  over  many  Protestant  minds,  on  groimds  of  re- 
ligions propriety.  TertuUian,  who  died  about  220,  still  held  that  Mary 
bore  children  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  the  denial  of  her  perpetual  virginity  (by 
the  Antidicomarianites,  by  Helvidius  and  Jovinian)  was  already  treat- 
ed as  a  profane  and  indecent  heresy  by  Epiphanius  in  the  Greek,  and 
Jerome  in  the  Latin  Church.  Hence  the  hypothesis  that  the  brethren 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  were  either 
children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  (Epiphanius),  or  only  cousins 
of  Jesus  (Jerome).  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  same  Epiphanius 
places  among  his  eighty  heresies  the  Mariolatry  of  the  CoUyridicmWy 
a  company  of  women  in  Arabia,  in  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
who  sacrificed  to  Mary  little  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread  (icoXXupfo  hence 
the  name  KoXXvpcScavoi ),  and  paid  her  divine  honor  with  festive  rites 
similar  to  those  connected  with  the  cult  of  Cybele,  the  magna  mater 
de&mj  in  Arabia  and  Phrygia. 

(2)  The  freedom  of  Mary  from  acttud  sin  was  first  clearly  taught  in 
the  fifth  century  by  Augustine  and  Pelagius,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
antagonism  on  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  agreed  in  this  point,  as 
tbey  did  also  in  their  high  estimate  of  asceticism  and  monasticism. 
Augustine,  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  honor,  exempted  Mary  from  willful 
contact  with  actual  sin  ;^  but  he  expressly  included  her  in  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  hereditary  consequences.'    Pelagius,  who  denied  heredit- 

*  De  natura  et  gratia,  c.  36,  §  42  (ed.  Bened.  Tom.  X.  p.  144) :  ^JExcepta  sancta  Vtrffine 
Maria,  de  qua  pbopter  honobbh  Domini  kullah  prorbus,  cum  db  pbggatis  aoitub, 
BABBRi  TOix>  QUJB8TIONBM  .  .  .  hdc  ergo  Vtrgtne  excepta,  si  omnes  iUos  ganctos  et  tancta* 
.  .  .  congregare  pouemus  et  interrogare,  utrum  easent  sine  peccato,  quid  ftdsse  responsfsros 
putamus,  utrum  hoc  quod  isle  [namelj,  Pelagius]  dicit,  an  quod  Joannes  Apostolus  (1  John 
I  8)  ?*  This  is  the  only  passage  in  Augnstine  which  at  all  favors  the  Romanists ;  and  the 
force  even  of  this  is  partly  broken  by  the  parenthetical  question :  *  Unde  enim  scimus  quid  ei 
[Marie]  plus  gratia  collatum  fuerit  ad  vincendum  omni  ex  parte  peccatum  qwB  concipere  ac 
parere  meruity  quern  constat  nullum  habuisse  peccatum  f  For  how  do  we  know  what  more  of 
gf^ice  for  the  overcoming  of  sin  in  every  reject  was  bestowed  upon  her  who  was  (bond  wor- 
thy to  conceive  and  give  birth  to  him  who,  it  is  certain,  was  without  sin  ?'  This  implies 
that  in  Maiy  sin  was,  if  not  a  developed  act,  at  least  a  power  to  be  conquered. 

'  Sermo  2  in  Psalm,  84 :  Maria  ex  Adam  mortua  propter  peccatum,  et  caro  Domini  ex  Ma- 
ria mortua  propter  delenda  peccata  ;  i.  e.,  Mary  died  because  of  inherited  sin,  but  Christ  died 
for  the  destroction  of  sin.     In  his  last  great  work,  Opus  imperf.  contra  JuUan,  IV,  c.  123 
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ary  sin,  went  farther,  and  exempted  Mary  (with  several  other  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament)  from  sin  altogether  ;^  and,  if  he  were  not  a  con. 
demned  heretic,  he  might  be  quoted  as  the  father  of  the  modem 
dogma.^  The  view  which  came  to  prevail  in  the  Catholic  Churcli 
was  that  Mary,  though  conceived  in  sin,  like  David  and  all  men,  was 
sanctified  in  the  womb,  like  Jeremiah  (i.  5)  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  15),  and  thus  prepared  to  be  the  spotless  receptacle  for  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  Many,  however,  held  that  she  was  not 
fully  sanctified  till  she  conceived  the  Saviour  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
extravagant  praise  lavished  on  ^the  Mother  of  God'  by  the  Fathere 
after  the  defeat  of  Nestorianism  (431),  and  the  frequent  epithets  most 
holy  and  immaculate  {wavdyia,  imm/icvZata  and  immxunUatissima)^ 
refer  only  to  her  spotless  purity  of  character  after  her  sanctification, 


(ed.  Bened.  X.  1208),  Aogustine  speaks  of  the  grace  of  regeneration  (gratia  remucendt)  which 
Maiy  experienced.  He  also  sa^  explicitlj  that  Christ  alone  was  without  sin,  De  peccaL 
mer,  et  remtw.,  II.  c.  24,  §  88  (ed.  Bened.  X.  61 :  So^us  Uley  homofactuMy  maneiu  Demiypee- 
oatum  nullum  habuit  unquatHj  nee  sumpsit  camem  peccati,  quamvis  de  matema  came  peccati); 
ih.  c.  85,  §  57  (X.  69 :  Solus  unut  est  qui  sine  peccato  natus  est  in  similitudine  cwmis  peccati^ 
sine  peccato  vizit  inter  aliena  peccato^  sine  peccato  tnortuus  est  propter  nostra  peccaia) ;  Ik 
Genesi  ad  lit.,  c.  18,  §  82;  c.  20,  §  85.  These  and  other  passages  of  Aagnstine  clearly  proTe, 
to  nse  the  words  of  Perrone  (!•  ^'  PP*  ^2>  ^^  ^^  ^^  Germ,  ed.),  that  'this  holy  Father 
eridentlj  teaches  that  Christ  alone  must  be  exempt  from  the  general  pollution  of  sin ;  bat  thst 
the  blessed  Virgin,  being  conceived  by  the  ordinary  cohabitation  of  parents,  partook  of  the 
general  stain,  and  her  flesh,  being  descended  from  sin,  was  sinful  flesh,  which  Christ  purified 
by  assuming  it.*  The  pupils  of  Augustine  were  even  more  explicit.  One  of  them,  Fulgen- 
tins  (De  incam.  c.  15,  §  29,  also  quoted  by  Perrone),  says :  *  The  flesh  of  Mary,  which  was 
conceived  in  unrighteousness  in  a  human  way,  was  truly  sinful  flesh.* 

*  He  says :  '  Piety  must  confess  that  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr  was  sinless*  (ss 
quoted  by  Augustine,  De  nat.  et  gratia,  c.  86,  §  42 :  *  quam  dicit  sine  peccato  confiteri  necesse  esse 
pietati'),  Pelagius  also  excludes  from  sin  Abel,  Enoch,  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Noah,  Samuel,  Nathan,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  John  the  Baptist,  Deborah,  Anna, 
Judith,  Esther,  Elisabeth,  and  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  who  'have  not  only  not  dnned, 
but  also  lived  a  righteous  life.*  Julian,  his  ablest  follower,  objected  to  Augustine  that,  by  his 
doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  and  universal  depravity,  he  handed  even  Mary  over  to  the  power 
of  the  devil  (ipsam  Mariam  diabolo  ncucendi  conditione  transcribis) ;  to  which  Augustine  re- 
plied {Opus  imperf,  contra  Jul,  1.  IV.  c.  122):  *Non  transscribitMUS  diabolo  Mariam  am- 
ditione  nascendi,  sed  ideo  quia  ipsa  conditio  solvitur  gratia  renascendi,*  i.  e.,  because  this  con- 
dition (of  sinful  birth)  is  solved  or  set  aside  by  the  grace  of  the  second  birth.  When  this 
took  place,  he  does  not  state. 

*  It  is  characteristic  that  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists,  who  sympathized  with  the  Au- 
gustinian  anthropology,  opposed  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  while  the  Franciscans  and 
Jesuits,  who  advocated  it,  have  a  more  or  less  decided  inclination  towards  Pelagianixing  the- 
ories, and  reduce  original  sin  to  a  loss  of  supernatural  righteousness,  i.  e.,  something  merely 
negative,  so  that  it  is  much  easier  to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Mary.  The  Jesuits,  at 
least,  have  an  intense  hatred  of  Angustinian  views  on  sin  and  grace,  and  have  shown  it  in  the 
Jansenist  controversy. 
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but  not  to  her  conception.^  The  Oreek  Church  goes  as  far  as  the 
Roman  in  the  jprctctice  of  Mariolatry,  but  rejects  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  as  subversive  of  the  Incarnation.' 

(3)  The  third  step,  which  exempts  Mary  from  original  sin  as  well, 
is  of  much  later  origin.  It  meets  us  first  as  a  pious  opinion  in  con- 
nection with  the  festival  of  the  Conception  of  Mary,  which  was  fixed 
upon  Dec.  8,  nine  months  before  the  older  festival  of  her  birth  (cele- 
brated Sept  8).  This  festival  was  introduced  by  the  Canons  at  Lyons 
in  France,  Dec.  8, 1139,  and  gradually  spread  into  England  and  other 
conntries.  Although  it  was  at  first  intended  to  be  the  festival  of  the 
Conception  of  the  immaculate  Mary^  it  concealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate  Conception^  since  every  ecclesiastical  solemnity  acknowledges 
the  sanctity  of  its  object. 

For  this  reason,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  *  the  honey-flowing  doctor*  (doc- 
tor meUifiuus)j  and  greatest  saint  of  his  age,  who,  by  a  voice  mightier 
than  the  Pope's,  roused  Europe  to  the  second  crusade,  opposed  the  fes- 
tival as  a  false  honor  to  the  royal  Virgin,  which  she  does  not  need,  and 
as  an  unauthorized  innovation,  which  was  the  mother  of  temerity,  the 
sister  of  superstition,  and  the  daughter  of  levity.'  He  urged  against 
it  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Boman  Church.  He  rejected  the 
opinion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  as  contrary  to  tfadition 
and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  only  sinless  being,  and 
asked  the  Canons  of  Lyons  the  pertinent  question,  'Whence  they  dis- 
covered such  a  hidden  fact  ?  On  the  same  ground  they  might  appoint 
festivals  for  the  conception  of  the  parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents  of  Mary,  and  so  on  without  end.'*  It  does  not  diminish, 
but  rather  increases  (for  the  Romish  stand-point)  the  weight  of  his  pro- 
test, that  he  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  Mary,  and  a  believer 


*  The  predicate  inanaeuhu  waa  eometimeii  applied  to  other  holy  virginB,  e.  g.,  to  S.  Cath- 
arine of  Siena,  who  is  spoken  of  as  fa  immaculata  vergint^  in  a  decree  of  that  city  as  late  as 
]  462.    See  Hase,  I  c.  p.  836. 

'  See  A.  V.  Mouravisff  on  the  dogma,  in  Nbalb's  Voieet/rom  theEast^  1859,  pp.  117- 
155. 

*  '  Virpo  regiafaho  wm  eget  honore,  veris  cumuiata  honorum  titultt,  ,  .  .  iVbii  ett  hoc  Ftr- 
ginem  konarare  $ed  hanori  detrether,  .  .  .  Prmmmpta  novitas  mater  temeritatis,  toror  iupersti* 
tiamSjjUia  levitatis.  *  See  his  Epistoh  174,  ad  Canonicoa  iMgdunemes,  Dt  conceptione  S.  Mar, 
(Op,  ed.  Migne,  I.  pp.  382-386).  Comp.  also  Bernard's  Senno  78  ta  Cant,  Op.YoL  II.  pp.  1160^ 

1162. 

*  .  .  .  ^ei  tie  tenderttmr  in  infinitum,  etfutorum  non  taut  numenu*  (^.  174,  p.  884  sq.). 
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in  her  sinleBs  birth.    He  put  her  in  this  respect  on  a  par  with  Jeremiah 
and  John  the  Baptist.^ 

The  same  ground  was  taken  sabstantially  by  the  greatest  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  An- 
selm  of  Canterbury  (d.  1109),  who  closely  followed  Augustine;'  Peter 
the  Lombard, '  the  Master  of  Sentences'  (d.  1161) ;  Alexander  of  Hales, 
^  the  irrefragable  doctor^  (d.  1245) ;  St.  Bonaventura,  ^  the  seraphic  doc^ 
tor'  (d.  1274) ;  Albertus  Magnus,  *  the  wonderful  doctor'  (d.  1280) ; 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ^the  angelic  doctor'  (d.  1274),  and  the  very  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy,  followed  by  the  whole  school  of  Thomists  and  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans.  St.  Thomas  taught  that  Mary  was  conceived 
from  sinful  flesh  in  the  ordinary  way,  aecv/ndwn  oamis  ooricupiscenr 
tiam  ex  commixtione  ma/risy  and  was  sanctified  in  the  womb  <\fier  the 
infusion  of  the  soul  (which  is  called  ihQ  passive  conception) ;  for  other- 
wise she  would  not  have  needed  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  so  Christ 
would  not  be  the  Saviour  of  aU  men.  He  distinguishes,  however, 
three  grades  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin :  first,  the  sane- 
tijlcatio  in  utero,  by  which  she  was  freed  from  the  original  guilt  (ctdpa 
originalis) ;  secondly,  the  sanctifioatio  in  conceptu  Domini^  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  overshadowed  her,  whereby  she  was  totally  purged  (fotaliter 
mundaia)  from  the  fuel  or  incentive  to  sin  {fames pecc(Ut)\  and,  thirdly, 
the  sanctijlcatio  in  morte^  by  which  she  was  freed  from  all  consequences 
of  sin  {liberata  ah  omni  miseria).  Of  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  he 
says  that  it  was  not  observed,  but  tolerated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and, 
like  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  was  not  to  be  entirely  rejected  {non 
totaUter  reproha/ndd)?  The  University  of  Paris,  which  during  the  Mid- 

'  ^Si  igitw  ante  conceptum  tui  mnctificari  minime  potuitj  quoniam  non  erat;  sed  nee  in  ipso 
quidem  conceptu^  propter  peccatum  quod  inerat:  restat  ut  jtost  concejttum  in  uterojam  exitiega 
8anct\ficationem  accepisse  credatwr^  qwz  excluao  peccato  aanctamjecerit  nativitatemj  non  tamen 
et  concqptionenC  (1.  c.  p.  336). 

'  Anselm,  who  is  sometimes  wrongly  quoted  on  the  other  side,  says,  Cur  Dem  Homo,  ii.  16 
(Op.  ed.  Migne,  I.  p.  416) :  '  Virgo  ipsa  ,  .  .  ett  in  iniquitatibtis  concepta^  et  inpeccatis  con- 
eqfit  earn  mater  ejtu,  et  cum  originali  peccato  nata  est,  qwmiam  et  ipsa  in  AcUim  peccavit,  m 
quo  omnes  peccaverunt.*  To  these  words  of  Boso,  Ansehn  replies  that  *  Christ,  though  taken 
from  the  sinful  mass  (de  m€usa  peccatrice  assumptus),  had  no  sin.'  Then  he  speaks  of  Manr 
twice  as  heing  purified  from  sin  (mundata  a  peccatis)  by  the  future  death  of  Christ  (c.  16, 
17).  His  pupil  and  biographer,  Eadmer,  in  his  book  De  excellent,  beatcs  Virg,  Marioy  c  8 
(Ans.  Op,  ed.  Migne,  II.  pp.  560-62),  says  that  the  blessed  Virgin  was  freed  from  aU  remain- 
ing stains  of  hereditary  and  actual  sin  when  she  consented  to  the  announcement  of  the  mysteiy 
of  the  Incarnation  by  the  angel.'    Quoted  also  by  Perrone,  pp.  47-49. 

'  Summa  Theologia,  Pt.  IIL  Qu.  27  {De  sanctificatione  B.  Virg.\  Art.  1-^ ;  in  Libr.  I 
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die  Ages  was  regarded  as  the  third  power  in  Europe,  gave  the  weight 
of  its  authority  for  a  long  time  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Maculate  Concep- 
tion. Even  seven  Popes  are  quoted  on  the  same  side,  and  among  them 
three  of  the  gi*eatest,  viz.,  Leo  I.  (who  says  that  Christ  alone  was  free 
from  original  sin,  and  that  Mary  obtained  her  purification  through  her 
conception  of  Christ),  Gregory  I.,  and  Innocent  III.^ 

But  a  change  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view  was  brought  about,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  foui-teenth  centuiy,  by  Duns  Scotus,'  the  subtle  doctor' 
(d.  1308),  who  attacked  the  system  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  who  delighted  in  the  most  abstruse  questions  and 
the  most  intricate  problems,  to  show  the  skill  of  his  acute  dialectics,  and 
who  could  twist  a  disagreeable  text  into  its  opposite  meaning.  He  was 
the  first  schoolman  of  distinction  who  advocated  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, first  at  Oxford,  though  very  cautiously,  as  a  possible  and  prob- 
able fact*  He  refuted,  according  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  the  opposite 
theory,  in  a  public  disputation  at  Paris,  with  no  less  than  two  hundi'ed 
arguments,  and  converted  the  University  to  his  view.^  At  all  events,  he 
made  it  a  distinctive  tenet  of  his  order. 

Henceforward  the  Immaculate  Conception  became  an  apple  of  dis- 


Sentent.  Dist.  44,  Qu.  1,  Art.  3.  Nevertheless,  Perrone  (pp.  231  sqq.)  thinks  that  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Sl  Thonuu  are  not  in  the  way  of  a  definition  of  the  new  dogma, '  becanse  they 
wrote  at  a  time  when  this  view  was  not  yet  made  quite  clear,  and  because  they  lacked  the 
principal  support,  which  subsequently  came  to  its  aid ;  hence  they  must  in  this  case  be  re- 
garded as  private  teachers,  propounding  their  own  particular  opinions,  but  not  as  witnesses 
of  the  traditional  meaning  of  the  Church.'  He  then  goes  on  to  charge  these  doctors  with 
comparative  ignorance  of  previous  Church  history.  This  may  be  true,  but  does  not  help  the 
matter ;  since  the  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Fathers  in  modem  times  reveals  a  still  wider  dis- 
sent from  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

*  The  other  Popes,  who  taught  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin,  are  Gelasius  I.,  Innocent 
v.,  John  XXII.,  and  Clement  YI.  (d.  1352).  The  proof  is  furnished  by  the  Jansenist  I^u- 
noy.  Prescriptions^  Opera  I,  pp.  17  sqq.,  who  also  shows  that  the  early  Franciscans,  and  even 
Loyola  and  the  early  Jesuits,  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary.  Perrone  calls  him 
an  'irreligious  innovator*  (p.  34),  and  an  *  impudent  liar'  (p.  161),  but  does  not  refute  his 
arg^oments,  and  evades  the  force  of  his  quotations  from  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Gregory  by  the 
futile  remark  that  they  would  prove  too  much,  viz.,  that  Mary  was  even  bom  in  sin,  and  not 
purified  before  the  Incarnation,  which  would  be  impious ! 

•  Duns  Scotns,  Qpem,  Lugd.  1639,  Tom.  VII.  Pt.  I.  pp.  91-100.  One  of  his  arguments  of 
probability  is  that,  as  God  blots  out  original  sin  by  baptism  every  day,  he  can  as  well  do  it  in 
the  moment  of  conception.     Compare  Perrone,  pp.  18  sqq. 

'  Related  by  Wadding,  in  his  Annal.  Minorum,  Lugd.  1635,  Tom.  III.  p.  37,  but  rejected  %y 
Natalis  Alexander,  in  his  Church  History,  as  a  fiction,  and  doubted  even  by  Perrone  (p.  163), 
who  says,  however,  that  Dons  Scotus  refuted  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  *  in  a  truly 
astounding  manner.* 
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cord  between  rival  Bchools  of  Thomifita  and  Scotists,  and  the  rival 
orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  They  charged  each  other 
with  heresy,  and  even  with  mortal  sin  for  holding  the  one  view  or  the 
other.  Visions,  marvelous  fictions,  weeping  pictures  of  Mary,  and  let- 
ters from  heaven  were  called  in  to  help  the  argument  for  or  against  a 
fact  which  no  human  being,  not  even  Mary  hei*self,  can  know  without 
a  divine  revelation*  Four  Dominicans,  who  were  discovered  in  a  pious 
fraud  against  the  Franciscan  doctrine,  were  burned,  by  order  of  a  papal 
court,  in  Berne,  on  the  eve  of  the  Beformation.  The  Swedish  prophet- 
ess, StBirgitte,  was  assured  in  a  vision  by  the  Mother  of  God  that  she 
was  conceived  without  sin ;  while  St.  Catharine  of  Siena  prophesied 
for  the  Dominicans  that  Mary  was  sanctified  in  the  third  hour  after 
her  conception.  So  near  came  the  contending  parties  that  the  differ- 
ence, though  very  important  as  a  question  of  principle,  was  practically 
narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  a  few  hours.  The  Franciscan  view 
gradually  gained  ground.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  the  Council  of  Basle  (1439)  favored  it  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  himself 
a  Franciscan,  gave  his  sanction  and  blessing  to  the  festival  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  but  threatened  with  excommunication  all  tliose 
of  both  paities  who  branded  the  one  or  the  other  doctrine  as  a  heresy 
and  mortal  sin,  since  the  Boman  Church  had  not  yet  decided  the  qae&- 
tion  (1476  and  1483). 

The  Council  of  Trent  (June  17, 1546)  confirmed  this  neutral  posi- 
tion, but  with  a  leaning  to  the  Franciscan  side,  by  adding  to  the  dogma 
on  original  sin  the  caution  that  it  was  not  intended  '  to  comprehend  in 
this  decree  the  blessed  and  immaculate  Virgin  Mary.'^  Pius  V.  (1570), 
a  Dominican,  condemned  Baius  (De  Bay,  Professor  at  Louvain,  and  a 
forerunner  of  the  Jansenists),  who  held  that  Mary  had  actual  as  well  as 
original  sin ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  ordered  that  tlie  discussion  of  this 
delicate  question  should  be  confined  to  scholars  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
not  be  brought  to  the  pulpit  or  among  tlie  people.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Franciscan  doctrine  was  taken  up  and  advocated  with  great  zeal 
and  energy  by  the  Jesuits.     At  first  they  felt  their  way  cautiously 


*  ScsrioV. :  ^Declarat  S.  Synodus,  non  esse  sum  intentionis^  comprehendere  in  hoc  detreto, 
nbi  de  peccato  originali  agitur,  beatam  et  itnmaculatam  Virginem  Mariam,  Dei  genitricem  ; 
sed  observandas  esse  constitutiones  felicis  recordationis  Sixti  Papa  IV.  sub  posnis  in  e£»  cam- 
stitutionibus  contentis,  quas  innovat.* 
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Bellarmin  declared  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be  a  pious  and  prob- 
able opinion,  more  probable  than  the  opposite.  In  1593  the  iifth  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  order  directed  its  teachers  to  depart  from  St. 
Thomas  in  this  article,  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  Scotus,  'which 
was  tlien  more  common  and  more  accepted  among  theologians.'  It  is 
chiefly  through  their  influence  that  it  gained  ground  more  and  more, 
yet  under  constant  opposition.  Paul  V.  (1616)  still  left  both  parties  the 
liberty  to  advocate  their  opinion ;  but  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 
Ae  Holy  Inquisition  and  Gregory  XV.  (1622)  prohibited  the  publication 
of  the  doctrine  that  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin,  and  removed  from  the 
liturgy  the  word  sancti/lcation  with  reference  to  Mary.  Then  a  new 
controversy  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, immaculate/  whether 
it  referred  to  the  Virgin  or  to  her  conception  ?  To  make  an  end  to 
all  dispute,  Alexander  VII.,  urged  on  by  the  King  of  Spain,  issued  a 
constitution,  Dec.  8, 1661,  which  recommends  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, defining  it  almost  in  the  identical  words  of  the  dogma  of  Pius  IX.^ 
Nothing  was  left  but  the  additional  declaration  that  belief  in  this  doc- 
trine was  necessary  to  salvation.  *From  this  time,'  says  Perrone,*  *every 
controversy  and  opposition  to  tlie  mystery  ceased,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  attained  to  full  and  quiet  possession  in  the 
whole  Catholic  Church.  No  sincere  Catholic  ventured  hereafter  to 
atter  even  a  sound  against  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  irreligious 
innovators,  among  whom  Launoy  occupies  the  first  place,  and,  in  these 
last  years,  George  Hermes.'  Thus  he  disposes  of  the  powerful  protest 
of  Launoy,  issued  in  1676,  fifteen  years  after  the  bull  of  Alexander 
VII.,  with  irrefragable  testimonies  of  Fathere  and  Popes;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  anonymous  treatise  ^Against  Superstition^  written 
by  Mnratori,  1741,  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquarians  and  historians 
of  the  Roman  Church.  But  Jansenism  was  crushed ;  Jesuitism,  though 
Buppressed  for  a  while,  was  restored  to  greater  power;  Ultramontanism 
and  Papal  Absolutism  made  headway  over  the  decay  of  independent 

^  ^Eju»  (sc.  Maricp),*  says  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  baU  SoliicUudo  Omnium  Evclesiarum 
{finUar.  Rom.  ed.  Coqaelines,  Tom.  VI.  p.  182),  'animam  in  primo  ingtanli  creationis  atque 
in/ttsionii  in  corpus  fuiue  speciali  Dei  gratia  et  priviUyio^  intuitu  meritorum  Christiy  ejus  FiUi, 
humani  generis  Retletnptoris,  a  macula  peccati  originalis  pr<eservatam  immunem.^  Compare 
the  decree  of  Pius  IX.  p.  110,  which  substitutes  sum  conreptionis  for  creationis  atque  in/usioni* 
(animcF)  in  carjnts,  and  ab  amni  originalis  culpa  labe  for  a  macula  peccati  originalis. 

'  L.  c.  p.  33, 
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learning  and  research ;  the  voice  of  the  ablest  remaining  Catholic  schol- 
ars was  unheeded ;  the  submissiveness  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  indifference  of  the  people  united  in  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  the  dogma. 

3.  The  only  dogmatic  argument  adduced  is  that  of  congruity  or  fit- 
ness, in  view  of  the  peculiar  relations  which  Mary  sustains  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Being  eternally  chosen  by  the  Father  to  be 
*  the  bride  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  '  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God,'  it 
was  eminently  proper  that,  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  existence, 
she  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  contact  with  sin  and  the  dominion 
of  Satan.  ^ 

To  this  it  is  sufiScient  to  answer  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the  highest 
and  only  infallible  standard  of  religious  propriety ;  and  this  standard 
concludes  all  men  under  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  God-man,  the  sinless  Redeemer  of  the  fallen  race. 
Besides,  the  argument  of  congruity  can  at  best  only  prove  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  fact,  not  the  fact  itself.  And,  finally,  it  would  prove  too  much 
in  this  case ;  for,  if  propriety  demands  a  sinless  mother  for  a  sinless 
Son,  it  demands  also  (as  St.  Bernard  suggested)  a  sinless  grandmotlier, 
great-grandmother,  and  an  unbroken  chain  of  sinless  ancestora  to  tlie 
beginning  of  the  race. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  new  dogma,  viewed  even  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  system,  involves  contradictory  elements. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  proper  view  of  original 
sin,  no  matter  whether  we  adopt  the  theory  of  traducianism,  or  that  of 
creationism  (which  prevails  among  Roman  divines),  or  that  of  pre- 
existence.  The  bull  of  1854  speaks  indefinitely  of  the  'conception'  of 
Mary.  But  Roman  divines  usually  distinguish  between  the  actit>e  con- 
ception, i.  e.,  the  marital  act  by  which  the  seed  of  the  body  is  formed  by 
the  agency  of  the  parents,  and  the  passive  conception,  i.  e.,  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  into  the  body  by  a  creative  act  of  God  (according  to  the 
theory  of  creationism).^  The  meaning  of  the  new  dogma  is  that  Mary, 
by  a  special  grace  and  privilege,  was  exempt  from  original  sin  in  her 

*  Perrone,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  102  sqq. 

*  As  to  the  time  of  the  creation  and  infusion  of  the  soul,  whether  it  took  place  simaltane- 
oasly  with  the  generation  of  tlie  body,  or  on  the  fortieth  day  (as  was  formerly  sapposedX  there 
is  no  fixed  opinion  among  lioman  divines. 
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passive  conception,  that  is,  in  that  moment  when  her  soul  was  created 
by  God  for  the  animation  of  her  body.^  Now  original  sin  must  come 
either  from  the  body,  or  from  the  soul,  or  from  both  combined.  If 
from  the  body,  then  Mary  must  have  inherited  it  from  her  parents, 
since  the  dogma  does  not  exclude  these  from  sin ;  if  from  the  soul, 
then  God,  who  creates  the  soul,  is  the  author  of  sin,  which  is  blas- 
phemous ;  if  from  both,  then  we  have  a  combination  of  both  these  in- 
extricable difficulties.  Nor  is  the  matter  materially  relieved  if  we 
take  the  superficial  semi-Pelagian  view  of  hereditary  sin,  which  makes 
it  a  mere  privation  or  defect,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  Bupematurai 
endowment  of  original  righteousness  and  holiness  (the  simUitvdo  Deij 
as  distinct  from  the  imago  Dei),  instead  of  a  positive  disorder  and  sin- 
ful disposition.^  For  even  in  this  case  the  same  dilemma  returns,  that 
this  original  defect  must  have  been  there  from  the  parents,  or  must  be 
ordinarily  derived  from  God,  as  the  author  of  the  soul,  which  alone  can 
be  said  to  possess  or  to  lose  righteousness  and  holiness.  Bome  mi^st 
either  deny  original  sin  altogether  (as  Pelagius  did),  or  take  the  further 
step  of  making  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  a  strictly  miracu- 
lous event,  like  the  conception  of  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  sine  wriZi 
oomplexu  and  sine  concupiscentia  carnis. 

Secondly,  the  dogma,  by  exempting  Mary  from  original  sin  in  conse- 
quence of  the  merits  of  Christy^  virtually  puts  her  under  the  power  of 
sin ;  for  the  merits  of  Christ  are  only  for  sinners,  and  have  no  bearing 
upon  sinless  beings.  Perrone,  following  Bellarmin,  virtually  concedes 
this  difficulty,  and  vainly  tries  to  escape  it  by  an  unmeaning  figure,  that 
Mary  was  delivered  from  prison  before  she  was  put  into  it,  or  that  her 
debt  was  paid  which  she  never  contracted  I 

Finally,  the  dogma  is  inconsistent  with  the  Vatican  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  The  hidden  fact  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  matter  of  divine  omniscience  and  di- 


*  So  the  matter  is  explained  by  Perrone  at  the  beginning  of  his  Treatise,  pp.  1-4;  and  this 
accords  yrith  the  buU  of  Alexander  VII.  (in  primo  instanti  creationis  atque  tnfu&oni$  in  cor- 
/Mtt,  etc.),  see  p.  125. 

*  The  profounder  schoolmen,  however,  represented  by  St.  Thomas,  had  a  deeper  view  of 
original  sin,  nearer  to  that  of  Angustine  and  the  Reformers.  The  same  is  tme  of  Mohler, 
who  speaks  of  a  '  deep  vmneraaon  of  the  sonl  in  all  its  powers,'  and  a  '  perverse  tendency  of 
the  wit],'  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Fall. 

* .  .  -  ^intvitu  meritorum  CHristi  Jesu,  Snlvatoris  humani  generis.^ 
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vine  revelation,  and  is  so  declared  in  the  papal  decree.*  Now  it  must 
have  been  revealed  to  the  mind  of  Pius  IX.,  or  not.  If  not,  he  had 
no  right,  in  the  absence  of  Scripture  proof,  and  the  express  Jisseut  of 
the  Fathers  and  the  greatest  schoolmen,  to  declare  the  Immaculate 
Conception  a  divinely  revealed  fact  and  doctrine.  If  it  was  revealed 
to  him,  he  had  no  need  of  first  consulting  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Eoman 
Church,  and  waiting  several  j^ears  for  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  Or 
if  this  consultation  was  the  necessary  medium  of  such  revelation,  then 
he  is  not  in  himself  infallible,  and  has  no  authority  to  define  and  pro- 
claim any  dogma  of  faith  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  uni- 
versal Episcopate. 

§  80.  Thb  Papal  Syllabus,  A.D.  1864. 

LiUrature, 

The  Enqtdlea  and  SyUabua  of  Dec.  8, 1864,  are  published  In  Pii  IX,  BpitMa  meyeL^  etc.,  Begeneh. 
1866 ;  in  OJjUitias  AeknttHeke  zu  dent  v,  Fiua  IX.  naeh  Rmu  hentfenen  Oekum.  Omeil,  Berlin,  1809,  pp.  1-35; 
mAetaet  Deereta  8.  cecum.  Cotte.  Vettic.  Frib.  1871,  Pt  L  pp.  1-91,  etc. 

J.  Toei  (R.  C.) :  VorUmmgen  Hber  den  Syllabus  errorum  der  pdpetL  Eneyeliea,  Wien,  1865  (801  pp.). 

J.  HsaomfBOTHKB  (R.  C.) :  Die  Trrthumer  der  NeuzeU  geriehtet  dureh  den  heU.  Stuhl,  1866. 

Beieuehtung  der  pdpeUiehen  Bneyeliea  v.  8  Dec  1864,  und  daa  Verzeiehniea  der  modemen  Irrthi^ner  (by  a 
ELC.XLelpz.1866. 

Die  Sneyelioa  Papet  Piua  IX.  wrm,  8  Dee.  1864.  Stimmen  aue  Maria-Laaeh  (R.  C),  Frelb.  1806-69.  (By 
RiesB,  Schneemann,  and  others.) 

Der  Papet  und  die  modemen  Ideen  (R.  C),  several  Anmbers,  Wien,  1866-67.  [By  Cl.  SonaADsa,  a  Jesnit] 

C.  PaoNisB  (Pro£  of  the  Free  Theol.  Sem.at  Geneva,  1878) :  La  liberU  religieuee  et  le  SyllabuSfQert^vey  1870. 

W.B.  Oladstons:  Tlte  Vatican  Deereee:  a  Political  Expostulation^  London  and  New  York,  1874;  VoH' 
fuUsmt  1875w  Comp.  the  Soman  Catholic  Replies  of  Monsign.  Capbl,  J.  H.  Nxwiiak,  and  Archbishop 
ff  AMMiMo  in  defense  of  the  Vatican  Decrees ;  see  below,  i  81. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1864,  just  ten  years  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  an  en- 
cyclical letter  ^  Quanta  cura^  denouncing  certain  dangerous  heresies 
and  errors  of  the  age,  which  threatened  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  civil  society,  and  exhorting  the  Bishops 
to  counteract  these  errors,  and  to  teach  that  'kingdoms  i*est  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith;'  that  it  is  the  chief  duty  of  civil  gov- 
ernment '  to  protect  the  Church ;'  that  '  nothing  is  more  advantageous 
and  glorious  for  rulers  of  States  than  to  give  free  scope  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  not  to  allow  any  encroachment  upon  her  liberty.'*  In 
^iie  same  letter  the  Pope  offers  to  all  the  faithful  a  complete  in- 

' .  .  ,  ^doctrinam  .  .  .  esse  a  Deo  revelatam,*  etc. 

*  These  and  similar  sentences  are  inserted  from  letters  of  mediasyal  Popes,  who  from  their 
theocratic  stand-point  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  states  and  princes  of  Europe. 
Popes,  like  the  Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons,  never  forget  and  never  learn  any  thing. 
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dulgence  for  one  month  during  the  year  1865,'  and  expresses,  in  con- 
clusion, his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  intercession  of  the  immacu- 
late and  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  who  has  destroyed  all  the  heresies 
in  the  whole  world,  and  who,  being  seated  as  queen  at  the  right  hand 
of  her  only  begotten  Son,  can  secure  any  thing  she  asks  from  him.' 

To  this  characteristic  Encyclical  is  added  the  so-called  Syllabus, 
i.  e.,  a  catalogue  of  eighty  errors  of  the  age,  which  had  been  previously 
pointed  out  by  Pius  IX.  in  Consistorial  Allocutions,  Encyclical  and 
other  Apostolic  Letters,  but  are  here  conveniently  brought  together, 
and  were  transmitted  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

This  extraordinary  document  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
error.  It  is  a  protest  against  atheism,  materialism,  and  other  forms  of 
infidelity  which  every  Christian  must  abhor ;  but  it  is  also  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  modem  civilization  and  the  course  of  history  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years.  Like  the  papal  bulls  against  the  Jansen- 
ists,  it  is  purely  negative,  but  it  implies  the  assertion  of  doctrines  the 
very  opposite  to  those  which  are  rejected  as  errors.'  It  expressly  con- 
demns religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ; 
and  indirectly  it  asserts  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope,  tlie  exclusive 
right  of  Bomanism  to  recognition  by  the  State,  the  unlawfulness  of  all 
non-Catholic  religions,  the  complete  independence  of  the  Boman  hier- 
archy from  the  civil  government  (yet  without  allowing  a  separation), 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  coerce  and  enforce,  and  its  supreme  control 
over  public  education,  science,  and  literature. 

The  number  of  eiTors  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  example  of 
Epiphanius,  the  venerable  father  of  heresy-hnnters  (d.  403),  who,  in 


*  .  .  .  *plenariam  indulgendam  ad  instar  jubilm  concedtmui  intra  unitu  tantum  metma  spa- 
tium  u»qu€  ad  totuta  Jutvrum  annum  1805  et  non  ultra.* 

*  *■  Quo  verofacHiua  Deus  NottriSjVestrisque,  et  omnium  fidelium  precibus,  votitque  annuat, 
cum  omnifiducia  deprecatricem  apud  Eum  adhibeamus  Immacuiatam  Sanctissimamque  Deipa- 
ram  Virginem  Mariam^  qua  cunctat  herent  interemit  in  univerao  mundOf  qua^que  o?nnium 
noMtrum  amantissima  Mater  **  iota  $uavia  est  ...  ac  plena  misericordia  .  .  .  omnibus  sese 
exorabiUmj  omnibus  clementissimam  ftrrebety  omnium  necessitates  amplissimo  quodam  miseratur 
affectu**  [quoted  from  St.  Bernard],  atque  utpote  Reyina  adstans  a  dextris  Unigeniti  Filii  Sui, 
iMrmini  Nostri  Jesu  Ckristi,  in  vestitu  deaurato  circumamicta  varietate,  nihil  est  quod  ab  Eo 
imfittrare  non  valeat.  Suffragia  quoque  petamus  Beatissimi  Petri  Ajtostolorum  Principis,  et 
Coapostoli  ejus  Pauliy  omniumque  Sanctorum  Ccelitum,  qui  facti  jam  amid  Dei  pervenerunt 
adcftlestia  regna,  et  coronati  possident  palmam,  ac  de  sua  immortalitate  securi^  de  nostra  sunt 
salute  solliciti.* 

'  A  learned  Jesuit,  Clemeos  Schrader,  translated  them  into  a  positive  form. 
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hi&  Paitc^rion,  or  Medicine- Chest  J  furnishes  autidotes  for  the  poison  of 
no  less  than  eighty  heresies  (including  twenty  before  Christ),  probably 
with  a  mystic  reference  to  the  octoginta  concubincB  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (vi.  8). 

The  Pope  divides  the  eighty  errors  of  the  nineteenth  century  intc 
ten  sections,  as  follows : 

I.  Pantheism,  Naturalism,  and  Absolute  Rationalism,  No.  1-7. 
Under  this  head  are  condemned  the  following  errors : 

(1.)  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God. 

(2.)  The  denial  of  his  revelation. 

(3  and  4.)  The  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  enlighten  and  to  guide 
men. 

(6.)  Divine  revelation  is  imperfect,  and  subject  to  indefinite  progress. 

(6.)  The  Christian  faith  contradicts  human  reason,  and  is  an  obstacle 
to  progress. 

(7.)  The  prophecies  and  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  poetic  fictions,  and 
Jesus  himself  is  a  myth.^ 

II.  Moderate  Rationalism,  No.  8-14. 
Among  these  errors  are : 

(12.)  The  decrees  of  the  Roman  See  hinder  the  progress  of  science. 
(13.)  The  scholastic  metliod  of  theology  is  unsuited  to  our  age.* 
(14.)  Philosophy  must  be  treated  without  regard  to  revelation. 

III.  Indiffebentism,  Latttudinabianism,  No.  15-18. 

(15.)  Every  man  may  embrace  and  profess  that  religion  which  com- 
mends itself  to  his  reason.^ 

(16.)  Men  may  be  saved  under  any  religion.* 

(17.)  We  may  at  least  be  hoixjf ul  concerning  the  eternal  salvation  of 
all  non-Catholics.* 

'  ^  Jesus  Christus  est  myihica  Jictio.*  I  nm  not  aware  that  any  sane  infidel  has  ever  gone 
so  far:  Strauss  and  Rcnan  resolve  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  history  into  myths  or  legends, 
hut  admit  the  historical  existence  and  extraordinary  character  of  Jesus,  as  the  greatest  re- 
ligious genius  who  ever  lived.  ' 

*  No.  13.  ^Methodits  et  principta,  quilms  antiqui  Doctores  scholastici  theologiam  evco^em^f, 
temporum  nostrorum  necessitatibus  scientiaruwque  progressui  minime  congntunt.  * 

'  No.  15.  ^  Liberum  cuique  homini  est  earn  amplecti  ac  prqfiteri  religumem^  quam  rationis 
lumine  quis  ductus  veram  putaverit.^ 

*  No.  16.  ^Homines  in  cujusvis  religionis  cuitu  viam  aternos  salutis  reperxre  ceternamque 
salutem  assequi  possunt.  * 

*  No.  17.  *^  Saltern  bene  sperandum  est  de  aterna  illorum  omnium  9alute,  qui  in  vera  Chi$ti 
£cclesia  nequaquam  versantur,^ 
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(18.)  Protestantism  is  only  a  different  form  of  the  same  Christian 
religion,  in  which  we  may  please  Ood  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic 
Church.* 

lY.  Socialism^  Communism,  Sbobet  Sogikhes,  Bible  Societies,  Cleb> 
icouBERAi.  SoonrriES. 

Under  this  head  there  are  no  specifications,  but  the  reader  is  referred 
to  previous  Encyclicals  of  1848, 1849, 1854, 1863,  in  which  '  ejvfmodi 
pestes  S(Bpe  gravissimiaque  verhorum  fonnulis  reprobantur?  The 
Bible  Societies,  therefore,  are  put  on  a  par  with  socialism  and  com- 
tnnnism,  as  pestilential  errors  worthy  of  the  severest  reprobation ! 

V.  Errors  respecting  the  Chubch  and  her  Rights. 

Twenty  errors  (19--38),  such  as  these :  the  Church  is  subject  to  the 
State ;  the  Church  has  no  right  to  exercise  her  authority  without  the 
leave  and  assent  of  the  State ;  the  Church  has  not  the  power  to  define 
dogmatically  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
religion;  Soman  Pontiffs  and  oecumenical  Councils  have  exceeded 
the  limits  of  their  power,  usurped  the  rights  of  princes,  and  have 
erred  even  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals ;'  the  Church  has  no  power 
to  avail  herself  of  force,  or  any  temporal  power,  direct  or  indirect  f 
besides  the  inherent  power  of  the  Episcopate,  there  is  another  temporal 
power  conceded  expressly  or  tacitly  by  the  civil  government,  which 
may  be  revoked  by  the  same  at  its  pleasure ;  it  does  not  exclusively 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  to  direct  the  teaching  of  the- 
ology; nothing  forbids  a  general  council,  or  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
transfer  the  supreme  Pontiff  from  Home  to  some  other  city ;  national 
Churches,  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Koman  Pontiff,  may  be 
established  ;*  the  Boman  Pontiffs  have  contributed  to  the  Greek  schism.^ 

VI.  Errors  concerning  Civil  Society,  considered  as  well  in  itself  as 
in  its  relations  to  the  Church.    Seventeen  errors  (39-55). 

*  Xo.  18.  ^  Protestantismus  non  aliud  est  quam  diversa  verm  ejusdem  chrUtianas  reUgioni* 
forma,  in  qua  teque  ac  in  EccUsia  cathoUca  Deo  placere  datum  est.* 

^  No.  23.  *jRomani  pontijices  et  concilia  acumenica  a  Untitilnts  su<e  potestatia  recesseruni. 
jura  principum  usurparunt,  atque  etiam  in  rebus  Jidei  et  morum  dejiniendis  errarunt.* 

^  No.  24.  ^EccUsia  vis  inferendce  potestatem  non  habety  neqite  j>otestatem  ullam  temporalem 
directam  vel  indirwtam,  * 

*No.  37.  ^  Jnstitui  possunt  nationales  Ecclesice  ab  auctoritate  Romani  Pontificis  subducta 
planeque  divisa. ' 

*  Na  38.  *  DivisUnU  ecclesice  in  orientalem  atque  occidentalem  nimia  Romanorum  Pontificum 
inhitria  contuUrunt,* 
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(44.)  '  Civil  authority  may  meddle  in  things  pertaining  to  religion, 
moials,  and  the  spiritnal  government' 

(*I:5.)  *  The  whole  government  of  public  schools,  in  which  the  youth 
A  a  Christian  commonwealth  is  trained,  wuth  the  exception  of  sonic 
Episcopal  seminaries,  can  and  must  be  assigned  to  the  civil  authority.'* 

(46.)  ^  The  method  of  study  even  in  the  seminaries  of  the  clergy  is 
subject  to  the  civil  authority.' 

(52.)  *  The  lay  government  has  the  right  to  depose  Bishops  from  the 
exercise  of  pastoral  functions,  and  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  Roman 
Pontiff  in  those  things  which  pertain  to  the  institution  of  bishoprics 
and  bishops.' 

(55.)  ^  The  Church  is  to  be  separated  from  the  State,  and  the  State 
from  the  Church.'* 

VII.  Errors  in  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics,  No.  56-64. 

Here  among  other  things  are  condemned  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  rebellion  against  legitimate  princes. 

VIII.  Errors  on  Christian  Matrimony,  No.  65-74. 

Here  the  Pope  condemns  not  only  loose  views  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, but  also  civil  marriage,  and  any  theory  which  does  not  admit  it 
to  be  a  sacrament.^ 

IX.  Errors  regarding  the  Civil  PRiNciPALnr  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
No.  75, 76. 

(76.)  Concerning  the  compatibility  of  the  temporal  reign  with  the 
spiritual,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  sons  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  Church. 

(76.)  The  abrogation  of  the  civil  government  of  the  Apostolic  See 
would  be  conducive  to  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  Church. 

X.  Errors  referring  to  Modern  Liberalism,  No.  77-80. 

Under  this  head  are  condemned  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as 


'  No.  45.  *  Totum  gcholarum  publicarum  regimen,  in  quibua  juventus  christiancB  tUicmJMS 
ReipubliccB  instituitur,  epxttopalibu$  dumtarat  neminariis  aliqua  ratione  erceptis,  poiett  ac 
debet  attribui  auctoritati  cirili^'  etc.  Compare  Nos.  47  and  48.  Hence  the  irreconcilable 
hostility  of  the  Romish  clergj  to  public  schools,  especially  where  the  Protestant  Bible  is 
read. 

'  No.  55.  ^Ecclesia  a  Statu,  Statusque  ab  Ecclesia  sejungendus  est.*  Compere  AUoc^cer- 
bissimum  27  Sept.  1852. 

'  No.  73.  *  Vt  contractus  mere  civilis  potest  inter  Christianos  constare  vert  nominis  mairi- 
monium;  falsumque  est,  aut  contractum  matrimonii  inter  Christianos  semper  esse  sacroi 
<vm,  aut  nullum  esse  contractum,  si  sacramentum  excludatur.* 
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tliey  have  come  to  prevail  in  the  most  enlightened  States  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Pope  still  holds  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  and  exclude  all 
religions  but  his  own,  where  he  has  the  power  to  do  so  (as  he  had  and 
exercised  in  Borne  before  1870) ;  and  he  refuses  to  make  any  terms 
with  modern  civilization.* 

The  Syllabus,  though  resting  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Koman  Creed;  the 
Pope  having  since  been  declared  infallible  in  his  official  utterances. 
The  most  objectionable  as  well  as  the  least  objectionable  parts  of  it 
have  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Vatican  Council.  The  rest 
may  be  similarly  sanctioned  hereafter.  The  Syllabus  expresses  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Popery,  to  which  may  be  applied  the  dictum  of 
the  General  of  the  Jesuits:  ^Aut  sit  ut  est,  aut  non  siV  It  can  not 
change  without  destroying  itself. 

In  the  mean  time  the  politico-ecclesiastical  doctrines  of  the  Syllabus, 
together  with  the  Infallibility  decree,  have  provoked  a  new  conflict  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Pius  IX.  looks  upon  the  State  witli 
the  same  proud  contempt  as  Gregory  VII.  '  Persecution  of  the  Church,' 
he  said  after  the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1872), '  is  folly :  a  little 
stone  [Dan.  ii.  45]  will  break  the  colossus  [of  the  new  German  em- 
pire] to  pieces.'  But  Bismarck,  who  is  made  of  sterner  stuflF  than 
Ileniy  IV.,  protests :  '  We  shall  not  go  to  Canossa.' 

American  Protestants  and  European  Free  Churchmen  reject  all  in- 
terference of  the  civil  government  with  the  liberty  and  internal  affairs 
of  the  Church  as  much  as  the  Pope,  but  they  do  this  on  the  basis  of  a 
peaceful  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  an  equality  of  all  forms  of 
Christianity  before  the  law;  while  the  Syllabus  claims  absolute  freedom 
and  independence  exclusively  for  the  Boman  hierarchy,  and  claims 
this  even  in  those  countries  where  the  State  supports  the  Church,  and 

^  (77.)  ^^f!tate  hoc  nostm  non  amplius  expedite  rdigionem  catholicam  haheri  tamquam  uni- 
fam  itatut  religionew,  ceteris  quibuscumque  cultihus  exclusis.^ 

(78.)  ^Hinc  laudabilUer  in  quibusdam  catholici  nominis  reqionibus  lege  cautum  est,  ut  ho- 
mijubuM  Ulue  imtnigrantibug  liceat  publicum  jvroprii  cujusqne  cultus  exercitium  habere,^ 

(79.)  *  Enimvero  Jalsum  est,  civilem  cujusque  cultus  libertatem,  itenique  plenam  potestatem 
omtnbus  attributam  quaslibet  opinvmes  cogitationesque  palam  publiceque  manifestandi  con- 
dacere  ad  populorum  mores  animosque  facilius  corrumpendos  ex  indifferentismi  pestem  propa- 
gandam/ 

(SO.)  *  Romanus  Ponti/ex  potest  ac  debet  cum  progressu,  cum  liberalismo  et  cu7n  recenti 
dnUtate  sese  reconciliare  et  cotitponere,  * 
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has  therefore  a  right  to  a  share  in  its  government.  Self-govemment  is 
conditioned  by  self-support;  State-support  implies  State-control.  Pop- 
ery accepts  and  utilizes  indifferently  all  forms  of  government  and  all 
political  parties,  and  assails  and  undermines  them  all  if  they  are  no 
more  serviceable  to  its  hierarchical  interests.  American  Komanists 
roust  be  disloyal  either  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  their  country, 
or  to  those  parts  of  the  Syllabus  which  condemn  these  institutions. 

§  31.  The  Vatican  CouNon.,  1870. 

LitenUwn, 

L    WOBKB  PBKOBDINO  TOK  CODKGIL. 

OsfUidU  AeterutQdie  tu  dem  von  8r.  Heiligkeit  dem  Pap§U  Pitu  IX.  nach  Rom  bart^fenen  Oetumeni$eken 
Coneil^  Berlin,  1800  (pp.  189).  Thfa  work  contains  the  Papal  Bncycllca  of  1864,  and  the  Tarione  papal 
letten  and  official  docamenta  preparatory  to  the  Conncil,  in  Latin  and  German. 

Ckronique  eoncomant  U  Proehain  ConeUe,  Traduction  remie  et  approuv^  de  la  CiviUd  eeUtoliea  par  la 
eorretpondanee  de  Bamu,  VoL  I.  Avant  le  Conclle.  Rome,  Deoxldme  ed.  1869,  foL  (pp.  192).  Begina  with 
the  Papal  letter  of  Jane  96, 186T. 

HsMaT  SnwAKD  Manmxko  (Archbiahop  of  Westminater) :  The  Centenary  qf  SL  Peter  and  the  Qeneral 
Oouneil.  A  Paetoral  Letter.  London,  1867.  The  (Eeumenieal  Oounea  and  the  InfaUibUity  <tf  the  Roman 
Pontif.   A  Paetoral  Letter,    London,  1860.    In  favor  of  Infallibility. 

C.  U.  A  PLANTIKB  (Bishop  of  Nlmes) :  Sur  lea  ConeUee  giiiiraux  d  Voeeasion  de  eelui  que  Sa  SainteU  Pu 
/X  a  eofivoqui  pour  le  8  dieembre  prochain,  Ntmes  et  Paris,  1869.  The  same  in  Gemuin :  Ueber  die  aUgt- 
meinen  Kirehenvereammlunffen,  translated  by  Th.  von  Lamezan,  Freiburg  im  Breisgan,  1860.    InfallibiH^t 

MAoa.  ViOT.  Aue.  Dsooaiifs  (Archbishop  of  Malines) :  L'infaiUibOitA  et  le  ConcOe  ghytral,  8d  ed.,  Paria 
et  Malines,  1869.  German  translation :  Die  Unfehlbarkeit  dee  Papetea  und  doe  Allgemeine  C&neU,  Mains, 
1869.    Strong  InfklliblliBt 

H.  L.  C  MAarr  (Dean  of  the  TheoL  Facnlty  of  Paris) :  Du  ConeUe  yiniral  etdela  paix  reHgieuee,  Pari^ 
1869, 2  Yols.    Against  Infallibility.    Has  since  recanted. 

W.  Emmamuxl  FEBinsaa  ton  KarmaK  (Bishop  of  Mayence) :  Dae  All^emeine  ConeQ  und  aeine BedeU' 
tungfOr  uneere  Zeit,  4th  ed.  Mainz,  1 869.    First  against,  now  in  fkvor  of  lufalli bility. 

Dr.  Josspu  Febblxb  (Bishop  of  St.  Polten  and  Secretary  of  the  Vatican  Conncil,  d.  1878) :  Dae  letMte  und 
doe  nuehate  Allgemeine  ConcU,  Freibnrg  im  Breisgaa,  1869. 

F.  DuPAMLonp  (Bishop  of  Orleans) :  Lettre  aur  le  futur  ConeUe  (Eeftm^ique,  in  French,  German,  and 
other  languages,  1869.  The  same  on  the  Tr\faUibilUy  <^f  the  Pope,  First  against,  then  in  ftyor  of  the  new 
dogma. 

Der  Papat  und  doe  Coned,  wm  Jamus,  Leipzig,  1869  (psendonymons).  The  same  in  Bngllah :  Th«  Pop* 
and  the  Counea^  by  Jamus,  London,  1869.  In  opposition  to  the  Jesuit  programme  of  the  Council,  from 
the  liberal  (old)  Catholic  stand-point;  probably  the  Joint  production  of  Profs.  DoLuirosB,  FunmicH, 
and  Huoza,  of  the  University  of  Munich. 

Dr.  J.  HzaGBNadrnaa  (R.  C.) :  Anti^anua^  Freiburg  im  Breiagan,  1870.  Also  in  Bngllah,  by  J.  &  Boa- 
aarsoir,  Dublin,  1870. 

Rf/orm  der  R'>m,  Kirche  in  Haupt  und  Oliedem  Aufgahe  dee  beooratehenden  Ri6m,  ConeUe,  Leipz.  186». 

Liberal  Catholic. 

FxLix  BuMOKNKB  (Prot.) :  Rnvne  and  the  Council  in  the  Xineteenth  Century.  TranOated  from,  the  French, 
vfith  additiona  by  the  A  uthnr,  Edinb.  1870.  (CoDjectures  as  to  what  the  Council  will  be,  to  Judge  frtmi  the 
Papal  Syllabus  and  the  past  history  of  the  Papacy.) 

n.    RkTOBTS  DUaiNO  THZ  COUMOIL. 

The  CivUtd  eatholiea,  of  Rome,  for  18C9  and  1870.    Chief  organ  of  the  Jesuits  and  InfalllblllBta. 

Louis  Vzuillot:  Rome  pendant  le  Coneile,  Paris,  1870, 2  vols.  Collection  of  his  correspondence  to 
bis  Journal,  r Univera^  of  Paris.    Ultra-Iii falllbillst  and  utterly  unscrupnlone. 

J.  FatKDaion  (Prof,  of  Chnrch  History  in  Munich,  lib.  Cath.) :  Tageb^tth  wdhrend  dee  Vaiiamieeken  Om- 
cOa  gefHthrt,  Nodlingen,  1871 :  id  ed.  1878.  A  Journal  kept  during  the  Conncil,  and  noting  the  facts, 
projects,  and  rumors  as  they  came  to  the  surface.  The  author,  a  colleague  and  intimate  friend  of  DUl- 
linger,  has  since  been  excommunicated. 

Loan  AoTON  (liberal  Catholic) :  Zur  QeeehiehU  dea  Vatican.  ConeHa,  first  published  in  the  Swih  Britiak 
Review  for  October,  1870  (under  the  title.  The  Vatican  CouneU,  pp.  9&-190  of  the  Amer.  reprint),  translated 
by  Dr.  Reiachl,  at  Munich,  1871. 
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QvxHwn :  LetUrgfrcm  Rome  an  ths  Couneilt  tnt  In  the  Angsb.  AlliftmHni  ZeUung^  and  then  in  a  eep- 
ante  Tolnme,  Munich,  1870 ;  also  in  English,  London,  1870  (pp.  866).  Letters  of  three  liberal  Catholics, 
of  different  nations,  who  had  long  resided  In  Rome,  and,  daring  the  Conncil,  commanic«ted  to  each 
other  ail  the  information  they  coald  gather  fh>m  members  of  the  Conncil,  and  sent  their  letters  to  a 
friend  in  Germany  for  publication  in  the  Angsbnrg  Oeneral  OautU, 

Compare  against  Qnirinas:  Die  UnunkrkeUen  der  Bdmiaehen  Brief t  vom  ConcQ  in  der  AUg.  ZeUung, 
TOH  W.  Emmavubi.  FnaiHERBif  TOM  ErrncLxa  (Bishop  of  Mayence),  1870. 

Ot^m  patae  au  OotteiU.   Dated  April  16, 1870.    Troisidme  ed.    Paris,  1870.    [By  Jvlxs  Gailulbd.] 

La  demiirt  h$ure  du  ConeUe^  Paris,  1870.  [By  a  member  of  the  Conncil.]  The  last  two  works  were 
denonnced  as  a  calumny  by  the  presiding  Cardinals  In  the  session,  Jaly  16, 1870. 

Also  the  Reports  during  the  Conncil  in  the  OwmaU  di  itoma,  the  Tnrin  Unitd  catholioaf  the  London 
Ti$nt»,  the  London  (R.  C)  TabUt,  the  Dublin  BevieWt  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  other  leading  period- 
icals. 

nL  Thb  Aots  Ain>  PBOOUSDnros  of  the  Covmoil. 

(1.)  Roman  CathoUc  (InfaUibilist)  Sources. 

Aetaet  Deereta  meromncH  et  eecummiei  ConeQii  Vatieani  die  8  Dee,  1869  a  as.  D.  JV.  Pio  JX.  inchoOJCl. 
(Sem  pemdetUmB  auperiorun^  Friburgl  Brisgoylie,  1871,  in  9  Parts.  The  first  part  contains  the  Papal 
Bncydica  with  the  Syllabus  and  the  acts  preparatory  to  the  Council ;  the  second,  the  public  acts  of  the 
CoQDcil  itself;  with  a  list  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Church  and  the  members  of  the  Vatican  Council 

Aeke  et  hittmre  du  ConeUe  ceewminique  de  Rome,  premier  du  Vatican^  ed.  under  the  auspices  of  Victor 
Fnmd,  Paris,  1869  sqq.  6  vols.  Includes  extensire  biographies  of  Pope  Pins  IX.  and  his  Cardinals,  etc, 
with  portraits.  VoL  VL  contains  the  Aetea,  decreU  et  doevmtnU  reeeuillie  et  mia  eti  ordrtpar  Jf.  FeUetier, 
chanoint  d'Orleana.    Bach  voL  costs  100  francs. 

Am  ufleiaUi  del  CbncUio  eeumenico,  Turino,  pp.  682  (?  1870). 

OJMelU  Aetenstueke  m  dem  von  8r,  HeiligkeU  dem  Papet  Fiua  IX,  nach  Rom  berufenen  OeHatmeniKhen 
CVmdZ,  ZiMtfi  Sammlung,  Berlin,  187a 

DoM  Oekumeniaehe  OoneiL  Stimmen  out  Mcuria-Laaehf  Xeue  Folffe.  Freiburg  im  Breisgan,  1870.  A  se- 
ries of  discussions  in  defense  of  the  Council  by  Jesuits  (Florian  Riess,  and  K.  v.  Weber). 

BinT  Bdwavd  Mahioho  (R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Westminster) :  Petri  PrioHegiumi,  Three  Pastoral  Let- 
ten,  London,  18T1.     The  True  Story  of  the  Valioan  Council^  London,  1877. 

Bp.  Jos.  FinsTFW  (Secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council) :  Dae  Vatioanieehe  Cbndl,  deaaen  dimmer  Bademtumg 
«md  ifoierer  Verlmf,  Wien,  1871. 

Been  CsoooMi  (Canon  at  Florence) :  Oeaehiehte  der  attg,  Kirehenoeraammlung  im  Vattean,  TransL  tnxm 
the  Italian  by  Dr.W.  Molltor.   Regensb.  187S  sqq.   (Vol.  I.  contains  only  the  history  before  the  Council.) 

The  stenographic  reports  of  the  speeches  of  the  Council  are  still  locked  up  in  the  archiYes  of  the  Vat- 
ican. 

(2.)  Old  Catholic  (anU-InfklUbiUst). 

Job.  Fbibdbioh  :  Doeumenta  ad  Uluatrandum  Concilium  Vatieanum  anni  1870,  NSrdlingen,  1871,  in  S 
ysits.  Contains  ofBdal  and  unofllcial  documents  bearing  on  the  Council  and  the  Tarions  achemata  de 
jUc,  de  eedeaiOf  etc.  Compare  his  Tagebiich  todhrertd  dee  Vatieaniaehen  Coneils  gefUhrt,  abore  quoted. 
B7  the  same :  QtacMehte  dee  Vatieaniaehen  ConeUe,  Bonn,  1877.  VoL  L  (contains  the  preparatory  history 
to  1800);  VoL  IL  18881 

Job.  Fbibdbiob  Rirnrn  toh  SonuLTB  (Prof,  of  Canon  Law  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Prague,  now  in  Bonn) ; 
Au  Un/ehlbarkeitadeeret  vom  18  Juli  1370  . .  .  gepruft,  Prag,  1871.  Also,  Die  Macht  der  R'tm,  Pupate  aber 
Fireten,  Ldnder,  VMker,  Individuen,  etc.,  Prag,  2d  ed.  1871. 

Stimimen  aue  der  katholiaehen  Kirehe  aber  die  Kirchenfragen  der  Oegenwart^  M&nchen,  1870  sqq.  2  vols. 
A  aeries  of  discussions  against  the  Vatican  Council,  by  Dui.i.nfOBB,  Hubbb,  SoimiTz,  Fbibubioo,  Rbim- 
UMi,  and  HoTZL. 

(8.)  Protestant. 

Br.  Bmtl  Fbibpbbbo  (ProC  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  Leipzig) :  Sammlung  der  Actenat&eke  zum  eraten 
Vatieaniaehm  ConeH,  mit  einem  Orundriea  der  Oeaehiehte  deaadben,  Tflbingen,  1872  (pp.  994).  Very  valu- 
able ;  eontalns  all  the  important  documents,  and  a  full  list  of  works  on  the  Council. 

Tbood.  FsfOMM ahv  {Privatdoeent  in  Berlin) :  QeachiehU  und  Kritik  dee  Vatieaniaehen  ConeHa  von  1860 
«atf  1670,  Gotba,  1S72  (pp.  629). 

E  ni  Pbbsskiisb  (Ret  Pastor  in  Paris) :  Le  ConeUe  du  Vatican,  aon  hiatoire  et  aea  eonaiqueneea  politiquea 
ft  rdigieuaea,  Parts,  1872.    Also  in  German,  by  Fabariua,  Nordlingen,  1872. 

L.  W.  Baoon  :  An  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council,  New  York,  1872  (Amer.  Tract  Society).  Contains 
a  trasslatioD  of  Archbishop  Kenrick's  speech  against  Infallibility,  with  a  sketch  of  the  CoundL 

G.  Ublbobm  :  Daa  Vatioaniache  ConeU  ( VermiaehU  Vortrdge).    Stuttgart,  1876,  pp.  235-300. 

An  extensive  criticism  on  the  Infallibility  decree  in  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Habb's  riandbueh  der  Prot- 
atant.  Pvlemik  gegen  die  rSmiaeh4xUholiaehe  Kirehe,  Leipz.  1871,  pp.  165-200.    Comp.  pp.  24-37. 

[The  above  are  only  the  most  important  worlcs  of  the  lAr«;e  and  Increasing  literature,  historical,  apol- 
ogetic, and  polemic,  00  the  Vatican  Council.  A.  Erlecke,  in  a  pamphlet.  Die  Literatur  dee  rdm,  ConeUa, 
Sives  a  list  of  over  200  books  and  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  Gejrmany  alone  before  1871.  Friedber^ 
noticea  1041  writings  on  the  subject  till  June  1872.  Since  then  the  Gladstone  Ezpoatidation  on  the  po> 
litlcal  aspects  of  the  Vatican  Deereea,  Lond.  1874,  and  his  Vaticanism,  1876,  have  called  forth  a  newspapei 
and  pamphlet  war,  and  pat  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman  and  Archbishop  Manning  on  the  defensive.] 

Vou  L— K 
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More  than  three  hundred  years  after  the  close  of  the  Council  oi 
Trent,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  who  had  proclaimed  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  who  in  the  presence  of  five  hundred  Bishops  had 
celebrated  the  eighteenth  centennial  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  who  was  permitted  to  survive  not  only  the  golden 
wedding  of  his  priesthood,  but  even — alone  among  his  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  predecessors — the  silver  wedding  of  his  popedom 
(thus  falsifying  the  tradition  ^non  videbit  aainos  Petri\  resolved  to 
convoke  a  new  oecumenical  Council,  which  was  to  proclaim  his  own  in- 
fallibility in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  thus  to  put  the 
top-stone  to  the  pyramid  of  the  Boman  hierarchy. 

He  first  intimated  his  intention,  June  26, 1867,  in  an  Allocution  to 
five  hundred  Bishops  who  were  assembled  at  the  eighteenth  centen- 
ary of  the  martyixlora  of  St  Peter  in  Rome.  The  Bishops,  in  a  most 
humble  and  obsequious  response,  July  1, 1867,  approved  of  his  he- 
roic courage,  to  employ,  in  his  old  age,  an  extreme  measure  for  an 
extreme  danger,  and  predicted  a  new  splendor  of  the  Church,  and  a  new 
triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  Whereupon  the  Pope  announced  to 
them  that  he  would  convene  the  Council  under  the  special  auspices  of 
the  immaculate  Virgin,  who  had  crushed  the  serpent's  head  and  was 
mighty  to  destroy  alone  all  the  heresies  of  the  world.' 

'  *'Summo  igitur  gattaio,*  said  the  five  hundred  Bishops,  ^repiettts  est  animus  noster,  <hm 
sacrato  ore  Tuo  intelleximuSj  tot  inter  proisentis  temporis  discrimina  eo  Te  esse  eonsUio^  tU 
^^majcimum,"  prout  aiebat  incUtus  Tttus  prcedecessor  Pauhis  III.^  **t»  maxi.ms  ret  ckrisH- 
anas  periculis  remedium,"  Concilium  cecumenicum  convoces.  Annuat  Deus  kuic  T\u> prt^nrnto^ 
cuius  ipse  7V6i  mentem  inspiravit;  haheantque  tandem  cevi  nostri  homines^  qui  infirmi  injide, 
semper  discentes  et  nunquam  ad  i^eritatis  agnitionem  pervenientes  omni  vento  doctrince  circum" 
feruntur,  in  sacrosancta  hac  Synodo  novam^  prcesentissimamque  occasionem  accedendi  ad  sane- 
tarn  Ecclesiajn  columnam  ac  Jimuxmentum  veritatis^  cognoscendi  salutiforamjidemy  penudosia 
reiiciendi  errores ;  ac  Jiaty  Deo  propitioy  et  conciiiatrice  Deipara  Immaculatay  hiBC  Sjfnodt 
grande  opus  unitatis,  sancttjieationis  et  pads,  unde  novus  in  Ecclesiam  splendor  redundet,  norus 
regni  Dei  triumphus  consequcHur,  Et  hoc  ipso  Tuce  prouidentice  opere  denuo  exibeatur  mumdo 
immensa  benejicia,  per  Pontijicatum  ronianum  humanoe  societati  asserta.  Pateat  cunctis^  JSccle- 
siam  eo  quod  super  soHdissima  Petrafundetur,  tantum  ualere,  ut  errores  depellat^  mores  rorri- 
gaty  barbariem  compescat,  civilisque  humanitatis  mater  dicatur  et  sit,  Pateat  mundoj  qmod 
divinas  auctoritatis  et  debitce  eidein  obedientifc  mani/estissimo  apectmtne,  in  divina  Pont\/ica- 
tus  institutione  datOy  ea  omnia  stabilita  et  sacrata  sint,  qua  societatum  ^undamenta  ac  diuiur- 
nitatem  solident,' 

'  *  Quod  sane  votum  apertius  etiam  se  prodit  in  eo  communi  ConciHi  oecumenici  detHderie^ 
quod  omnes  non  modo  perutile,  sed  et  necessarium  arbitramini,  Superbia  enim  humtmay  vete- 
rem  ansum  instauratura,  jamdiu  per  cornmenticium  progressum  civitatem  et  turrem  extrutrt 
nititur,  cujus  culmen  pertingat  ad  caelum,  unde  demum  Deus  ipse  detrahi  possit.  At  is  t^ 
scendisse  videtur  inqjecturus  opus,  et  cedijicantium  linguas  ita  confusurus,  ut  non  audiat 
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The  call  was  issued  by  an  Encyclical,  commencing  JEterni  Patria 
Unigenitv^  J^iliuSy  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  Pontificate,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  June  29, 1 868.  It  created  at  once  a  uni- 
versal commotion  in  the  Christian  world,  and  called  forth  a  multitude 
of  books  and  pamphlets  even  before  the  Council  convened.  The  high- 
est expectations  were  suspended  by  the  Pope  and  his  sympathizers  on 
the  coming  event  What  the  Council  of  Trent  had  effected  against 
the  Protestant  Eeformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican  was  to  accomplish  against  the  more  radical  and  dangerous  foes 
of  modem  liberalism  and  rationalism,  which  threatened  to  undermine 
Romanism  itself  in  its  own  strongholds.  It  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
infidelity,  and  to  settle  all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  eternal  salvation  of  souls.^  It  was 
even  hoped  that  the  Council  might  become  a  general  feast  of  recon- 
ciliation of  divided  Christendom;  and  hence  the  Greek  schismatics. 


quigque  vocem  proximi  sui :  id  enim  antmo  objiciunt  Ecclesice  vexationes,  miseranda  civilis  con- 
nrtii  conditio,  pertwrbatio  rerum  omnium,  in  qua  versamur,  Cui  sane  gravisatmn  cafamitati  sola 
certe  objici  potest  cUmna  Ecclesiat  virtus,  qua  tunc  maxims  se  prodit,  cum  Episcopi  a  Sum- 
mo  Pontijice  convocati,  eo  prceside,  conveniunt  in  nomine  Domini  de  Ecclesice  rebus  acturi. 
El  gaudemus  omnino,  prcevertisse  vos  hac  in  re  propositum  jamdiu  a  nobis  conceptum,  com- 
mendandi  sacrum  hunc  catum  ejus  patrocinio,  cujus  pedi  a  rerum  exordio  serpentis  caput  sub- 
jectum/uit,  quceque  deinde  uniuersas  hcereses  sola  interemit,  Satisfactwri  propterea  communi 
desideriojam  nunc  nunciamus,futurum  quandocunque  Concilium  stA  auspiciis  Deiparte  Virgi- 
nis  ab  omni  lobe  immunis  esse  constituendum,  et  eo  aperiendum  die,  quo  insignis  hujus  privilegii 
ipsi  collati  memoria  recolitur.  Faxit  Deus,faxit  Immaculata  Virgo,  ut  amplissimos  e  saluber- 
rimo  isto  Condlio /ructus  percipere  valeamus.*  While  the  Pope  complains  of  the  pride  of  the 
age  in  attempting  to  build  another  tower  of  Babel,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  assump- 
tion of  infallibility,  i.  e.,  a  predicate  of  the  Almighty  by  a  mortal  man,  is  the  consummation 
of  spiritual  pride. 

'  After  describing,  in  the  stereotyped  phrases  of  the  Roman  Court,  the  great  solicitude  of 
the  successors  of  Peter  for  pure  doctrine  and  good  government,  and  the  terrible  tempests  and 
calamities  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  very  foundations  of  society  are  shaken  in 
the  present  age,  the  Pope*s  Encyclical  comprehensively  but  vaguely,  and  with  a  prudent  re- 
serve concerning  the  desired  dogma  of  Infallibility,  defines  the  objects  of  the  Council  in  these 
words :  */n  cecumenico  hoc  Condlio  ea  omnia  accuratissime  examine  sunt  perpendenda  ac  sta- 
tuenda,  qua  hisce  prcesertim  asperrimis  temporibus  major  em  Dei  gloriam,  etjidei  integritatem, 
diviniqve  eultus  clecorem,  sempiternamque  hominum  salutem,  et  utriusque  Cleri  disciplinam 
eju$que  salutarem  solidamque  culturam,  atque  ecclesiasticarum  legum  observantiam,  morumque 
f^endationem,  et  christianam  juventutis  institutionem,  et  communem  omnium  pacem  et  concor- 
diam  in  primis  re^iciunt.  Atque  etiam  intentissimo  studio  curandum  est,  ut,  Deo  bene  ju- 
Tantt,  omnia  ab  Ecclesia  et  civili  societate  amoveantur  mala,  ut  ntiseri  errantes  ad  rectum 
veritatiSjjustitioR  salutisque  trttmitem  reducantur,  ut  vitiis  erroribusque  eliminatis,  augusta  nos- 
tra  religio  ejusque  salutijera  doctrina  ubique  terrarum  reviviscat,  et  quotidie  magis  propagetur 
et  dominetur,  atque  ita  pietas,  honestas,  probitas,  justitia,  caritas  omnesque  Christiana  v<r- 
tutes  CUM  maxima  humance  sodetatis  utilitate  vigeant  et  ejflorescant.* 
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and  the  Protestant  heretics  and  other  non-Catholics,  were  invited  by 
two  special  letters  of  the  Pope  (Sept.  8,  and  Sept.  13, 1868)  to  return 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  to  ^  the  only  sheepfold  of  Christ,'  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls.^ 

But  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  spurned  the  invitation,  as  an  insult  to 
iheir  time-honored  rights  and  traditions,  from  which  they  could  not 
depart.2  The  Protestant  communions  either  ignored  or  respectfully 
declined  it.^ 

Thus  the  Vatican  Council,  like  that  of  Trent,  turned  out  to  be  sim- 
ply a  general  Koman  Council,  and  apparently  put  the  prospect  of  a 
reunion  of  Christendom  farther  oflF  than  ever  before. 

While  these  sanguine  expectations  of  Pius  IX.  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, the  chief  object  of  the  Council  was  attained  in  spite  of 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  minority  of  liberal  Catholics.  This  object, 
which  for  reasons  of  propriety  is  omitted  in  the  bull  of  convocation  and 
other  preliminary  acts,  but  clearly  stated  by  the  organs  of  the  Ultra- 
montane or  Jesuitical  party,  was  nothing  less  than  the  proclamation  of 

^  *'  Omnea  Christianos  etiam  atque  etiam  hortamur  et  obsecramuSy  ut  ad  vnicum  Chritti  oviU 
redire  festinent,^  And  at  the  end  again, '  unum  ovile  et  unua  pattor;*  according  to  the  fiilse  and 
mischieyous  translation  of  John  x.  16  in  the  Valgate  (followed  bj  the  authorized  English 
Version),  instead  of  ^  one  Jtock'  (fua  iroifivri,  not  avXfi).  There  may  be  manj  folds,  and  jrec 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd,  as  there  are  'many  mansions'  in  heaven  (John  xiv.  2). 

^  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  declined  even  to  receive  the  Papal  letter  from  the  Papal 
messenger,  for  the  reasons  that  it  had  already  been  published  in  the  Giornaie  di  Roma;  that 
it  contained  principles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  doctrines  of  the  oecumenical 
Councils,  and  the  holy  Fathers ;  that  there  was  no  supreme  Bishop  in  the  Church  except 
Christ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Old  Rome  had  no  right  to  convoke  an  oocumenical  Conncil 
without  first  consulting  the  Eastern  Patriarchs.  The  other  Oriental  Bishops  either  declined 
or  returned  the  Papal  letter  of  invitation.  See  the  documents  in  Friedberg,  1.  c.  pp.  233-2r>3 ; 
in  OffijcieUe  ActenstUcke,  etc.,  pp.  127-135 ;  and  in  the  Chronique  concemant  le  Prochain  Con- 
die^  Vol.  I.  pp.  3  sqq.,  103  sqq. 

*  The  Evangelical  Oberkirchenrath  of  Berlin,  the  Kirchentag  of  Stuttgart,  1S69,  the  Paris 
Branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  *■  The  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  of  Geneva,*  the 
Professorc  of  the  University  of  Groningen,  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  assembled  at  Pesth,  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  took  notice  of  the  Papal  invitation,  all  declining  it,  and 
reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Presbyterian  Dr.  Cumming, 
of  London,  seemed  willing  to  accept  the  invitation  if  the  Pope  would  allow  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  of  the  separation  from  Rome,  but  was  informed  by  the  Pope,  through  Archbishop 
Manning,  in  two  letters  (Sept.  4,  and  Oct.  30,  1869),  that  such  discussion  of  questions  long 
settled  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Holy  See.  See  the  documents  in  Friedberg,  pp.  235-257 ;  comp.  pp.  16, 17,  and  Offie, 
Actetutiicke,  pp.  158-176.  The  Chronique  concernant  le  Prochain  Concile^^  p.  169,  criticises 
at  length  the  American  Presbyterian  letter  signed  by  Jacobus  and  Fowler  (Moderators  of  the 
General  Assembly),  and  sees  in  its  reasons  for  declining  a  proof  of  *  heretical  obstinacy  and 
ignorance.' 
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the  personal  InfaUibUity  of  the  Pope^  as  a  binding  article  of  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  faith  for  all  time  to  come.'  Herein  lies  the  whole  im- 
portance of  the  Council;  all  the  rest  dwindles  into  insignificance, and 
could  never  have  justified  its  convocation. 

After  extensive  and  careful  preparations,  the  first  (and  perhaps  the 
last)  Vatican  Council  was  solemnly  opened  amid  the  sound  of  innu- 
merable bells  and  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  but  under  frowning  skies 
and  a  pouring  rain,  on  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Dec.  8, 1869,  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Vatican.^  It  reached 
its  height  at  the  fourth  public  session,  July  18, 1870,  when  the  decree 
of  Papal  Infallibility  was  proclaimed.  After  this  it  dragged  on  a  sickly 
existence  till  October  20, 1870,  when  it  was  adjourned  till  Nov.  llj 
1870,  but  indefinitely  postponed  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  change 
in  the  political  situation  of  Europe.  For  on  the  second  of  September 
the  French  Empire,  which  had  been  the  main  support  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  collapsed  with  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  III.,  at 
the  old  Hnguenot  stronghold  of  Sedan,  to  the  Protestant  King  William 
of  Prussia,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  September.the  Italian  troops,  in  the 

*  So  the  dvilta  cattolica  (a  monthly  Review  established  1 850,  at  Rome,  the  principal  organ 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Momtew  of  the  Papal  Court)  defined  the  programme,  Feb.  6, 1869 ;  add- 
ing to  it  also  the  adoption  of  the  Syllabus  of  1864,  and,  perhaps,  the  proclamation  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  heaven.  The  last  is  reserved  for  the  future.  The  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  (Manning)  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  (Dechamps)  predicted,  in  pastoral 
letters  of  1867  and  1869,  the  procUmation  of  the  Papal  InMibility  as  a  certain  event.  To 
avert  this  danger,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  (Dnpanlonp),  P^re  Gratiy  of  the  Oratory,  Pire 
llyacinthe,  Bishop  Maret  (Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris),  Montalembert,  John 
Henry  Newman,  the  German  Catholic  laity  (in  the  Coblenz  Address),  in  part  the  German 
Buhops  assembled  at  Fnlda,  and  especially  the  learned  authors  of  the  Janus,  lifted  their 
voice,  though  in  vain.     See  the  literature  on  the  subject  in  Friedberg,  pp.  17-21. 

'  Hence  the  name.  The  right  cross-nave  of  St.  Peter*s  Church,  which  itself  is  a  laige 
church,  was  separated  by  a  painted  board  wall,  and  fitted  up  as  the  council-hall.  See  a 
draught  of  it  in  JPriedberg,  p.  98.  The  hall  was  very  unsuitable  for  hearing,  and  had  to  be 
repeatedly  altered.  The  Pope,  it  is  said  (Hase,  1.  c.  p.  26),  did  not  care  that  all  the  orators 
should  be  understood.  The  Vatican  Palace,  where  the  Pope  now  resides,  adjoins  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter.  Councils  were  held  there  before,  but  only  of  a  local  character.  Formerly  the  Ro- 
man cecimienical  Councils  were  held  in  the  Lateran  Palace,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Popes,  which  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran  or  Church  of  the 
Saviour  {* omnium  urbis  et  or(n$  ecclesiarum  mater  et  caput^).  There  are  five  Lateran  Coun- 
cils :  the  first  was  held,  1 123,  under  Calixtus  II. ;  the  second.  1189,  under  Innocent  II. ;  the 
third,  1179,  under  Alexander  III. ;  the  fourth  and  largest,  1215,  under  Innocent  III. ;  the 
fifth,  1512-1517,  under  Leo  X.,  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  The  basilica  of  the  Late- 
rtn  contains  the  head,  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  the  body,  of  St.  Peter,  llie  Pope  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  special  inspiration  would  proceed  from  the  near  grave  of  the  prince  of  the  Apoa- 
Ues  upon  the  Fathers  of  the  ConnciL 
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name  of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  took  possession  of  Borne,  as  the  f  atari* 
capital  of  united  Italy.  Whether  the  Council  will  ever  be  convened 
again  to  complete  its  vast  label's,  like  the  twice  interrupted  Council  of 
Trent,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  in  proclaiming  the  personal  Infallibil- 
ity of  the  Pope,  it  made  all  future  oecumenical  Councils  unnecessary 
for  the  definition  of  dogmas  and  the  regulation  of  discipline,  so  that 
hereafter  they  will  be  expensive  luxuries  and  empty  ritualistic  shows- 
The  acts  of  the  Vatican  Council,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  irrevocable. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  that  of  any  of  its  eighteen  predeces- 
sors,^ and  presented  an  imposing  array  of  hierarchical  dignity  and 
power  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before,  and  as  the  Eternal  City  itself 
is  not  likely  ever  to  see  again.  What  a  contrast  this  to  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  the  apostles,  elders,  and  brethren  in  an  upper  chamber  in  Jerusa- 
lem I  The  whole  number  of  prelates  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
who  are  entitled  to  a  seat  in  an  oecumenical  Council,  is  one  thousand 
and  thirty-seven.*  Of  these  there  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Council  719,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  9  Patriarchs,  4  Primates,  121  Arch- 
bishops, 479  Bishops,  57  Abbots  and  Generals  of  monastic  orders.^ 
This  number  afterwards  increased  to  764,  viz.,  49  Cardinals,  10  Pa- 
triarchs, 4  Primates,  105  diocesan  Archbishops,  22  Archbishops  in  parti- 
bus  infidelium,  424  diocesan  Bishops,  98  Bishops  in  partibus,  and  52 
Abbots,  and  Generals  of  monastic  orders.^  Distributed  according  to  con- 

*  As  the  (Bcnmenical  character  of  two  or  three  Conncils  is  disputed,  the  Vatican  Cooncil  is 
▼mriouslj  reckoned  as  the  19th  or  20th  or  21st  CBCumenical  Council;  by  strict  Romanists  (as 
Manning)  as  the  19th.    Compare  note  on  p.  91. 

'  See  a  full  list,  with  all  the  titles,  in  the  Lexicon  gtographicum  added  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Acta  et  Deer  eta  sacrottancti  et  arum.  Cone.  Vaticanij  Friburgi,  1871.  The  Prelates 
'^6iw  out  jus  aut  privilegium  Juit  sedendi  in  oecumenica  aynodo  Vaticcaui^^  are  arranged  as 
follows : 

(1.)  Eminentissimi  et  reverendissimi  Domini  $.E.  Rom.  Cardin jllbs  :  (a)  ordinis  Episco- 
pomm,  (6)  ordinis  Presbjteroram,  (c)  ordinis  diaconorum — 51. 

(2.)  Reverendissimi  Domini  Patriarchs — 11. 

(3.)  Reverendisftiroi  DD.  Primates— 10. 

(4.)  Reverendissimi  DD.  Archibpiscopi— 166. 

(5.)  Reverendissimi  DD.  Episcopi — 740. 

(6.)  Abbates  nollins  dioceseos — 6. 

(7. )  Abbates  Geiteralbs  ordinnm  monasticonim — 23. 

(8.)  Generales  et  Vicarii  Genkrales  congi-egationum  clericomm  regnlariam,  ortfiiniii 
monasticonim,  ordinnm  mendicantium — 29.    In  all,  1037. 

'  ^^ee  the  list  of  names  in  Friedberg,  pp.  370-394. 

*  See  the  official  Catalogo  al/abetico  dei  Padri  presenti  ai  Concilio  eeumenico  FatKOM^ 
Roma,  1870. 
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tinents,  541  of  these  belonged  to  Europe,  83  to  Asia,  14  to  Africa,  113  to 
America,  13  to  Oceanica.  At  the  proclamation  of  the  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  July  18, 1870,  the  number  was  reduced  to  635,  and  after- 
wards it  dwindled  down  to  200  or  180. 

Among  the  many  nations  represented,^  the  Italians  had  a  vast  ma 
jority  of  276,  of  whom  143  belonged  to  the  former  Papal  States  alone. 
France,  with  a  much  larger  Catholic  population,  had  only  84,  Austria 
and  Hungary  48,  Spain  41,  Great  Britain  35,  Germany  19,  the  United 
States  48,  Mexico  10,  Swit2serland  8,  Belgium  6,  Holland  4,  Portugal 
2,  Russia  1.  The  disproportion  between  the  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent natjjons  and  the  number  of  their  constituents  wab  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  Papal  influence.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  Fathers 
were  entertained  during  the  Council  at  the  expense  of  the  Pope. 

The  Bomans  themselves  were  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  Council, 
though  keenly  alive  to  the  financial  gain  which  the  dogma  of  the  In- 
fallibility of  their  sovereign  would  bring  to  the  Eternal  City  and  the 
impoverished  Papal  treasury.*  It  is  well  known  how  soon  after  the 
Council  they  voted  almost  in  a  body  against  the  tempor-al  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  for  their  new  master. 

The  strictest  secresy  was  enjoined  upon  the  membei's  of  the  Conncil.' 
The  stenographic  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  locked  up  in  the 
archives.  The  world  was  only  to  know  tlie  final  results  as  proclaimed 
in  the  pnblic  sessions,  until  it  should  please  the  Roman  court  to  issue 
an  official  history.  But  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  elements  of  discord  in  the  Council  itself,  the  enterprise  or 
indiscretion  of  members  and  friends  of  both  parties,  frustrated  the 
precautions.  The  principal  facts,  documents,  speeches,  plans,  and  in- 
trigues leaked  out  in  the  official  ach&mata^  the  controversial  pamphlets 
of  Prelates,  and  the  private  reports  and  lettere  of  outside  observers 
who  were  in  intimate  and  constant  intercourse  with  their  friends  in 
the  Council.* 


'  Manning  Bays,  *  some  thirty  nations*— probably  an  exaggeration. 

'  Qnirinofl,  pp.  4S0, 481  (English  translation). 

'  They  had  to  promise  and  swear  to  ob8er\e  *  inviohhiUm  secrtti  Jidevi^  with  regard  to  the 
discnssiona,  the  opinions,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Council.  See  the  form  of  the  oath 
in  Friedberg,  p.  96.  In  ancient  Councils  the  people  are  often  mentioned  as  being  present 
doring  the  deliberations,  and  manifesting  their  feelings  of  approval  and  disapproval. 

*  Among  the  irresponsible  but  well-informed  reporters  and  correspondents  must  be  men- 
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The  subject-matter  for  deliberation  was  divided  into  four  parts :  on 
Faith,  Discipline,  Keligious  Orders,  and  on  Eites,  including  Missions. 
Each  part  was  assigned  to  a  special  Commission  {Con^egatio  ov  De- 
j>utatio\  consisting  of  24  Prelates  elected  by  ballot  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  Council,  with  a  presiding  Cardinal  appointed  by  the  Pope. 
These  Commissions  prepared  the  decrees  on  the  basis  of  Bchemata  pre- 
vioijsly  drawn  up  by  learned  divines  and  canonists,  and  confidentially 
submitted  to  the  Bishops  in  print.'  The  decrees  were  then  discussed, 
revised,  and  adopted  in  secret  sessions  by  the  General  Congregation 
{Congregationes  generale8\  including  all  the  Fathers,  with  five  pre- 
siding Cardinals  appointed  by  the  Pope.  The  General  Congregation 
held  eighty-nine  sessions  in  all.  Finally,  the  decrees  thus  matured  were 
voted  upon  by  simple  yeas  or  nays  {Placet  or  Non  Placei)^  and  sol- 
emnly promulgated  in  public  sessions  in  the  presence  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  A  conditional  assent  {Placet  Juxta  modwm)  was 
allowed  in  the  secret,  but  not  in  the  public  sessions. 

There  were  only  four  such  public  sessions  held  during  the  ten  months 
of  the  Council,  viz.,  the  opening  session  (lasting  nearly  seven  hours), 
Dec.  8, 1869,  which  was  a  mere  formality,  but  of  a  ritualistic  splendor 
and  magnificence  such  as  can  be  gotten  up  nowhere  on  earth  but  in 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral  in  Rome ;  the  second  session,  Jan.  6, 1870,  when 
the  Fathers  simply  professed  each  one  before  the  Pope  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  the  Profession  of  the  Tridentine  Faith ;  the  third  session, 
April  24, 1870,  when  the  dogmatic  constitution  on  the  Catholic  faith 
was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  fourth  session,  July  18, 1870,  when 
the  fii-st  dogmatic  constitution  on  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  was  adopted  with  two  dissenting  votes. 

The  management  of  the  Council  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the* 
Pope  and  his  dependent  Cardinals  and  Jesuitical  advisers.    He  origi- 

tioned  especially  the  writers  in  the  Civilta  caitolica,  and  the  Paris  Univers,  on  the  part  of 
the  Infallibilists ;  and  the  pseudonymous  Quirinus,  Prof.  Friedrich,  and  the  anonymoas 
French  authors  of  Ce  qui  se  passe  au  ConciUy  and  of  La  demiere  heure  du  ConcUe^  on  the 
part  of  the  anti-Infallibilists. 

*  There  were  in  all  forty- five  schemata^  divided  into  four  classes :  (1)  circa  Jidem^  (2)  circa 
disciplinam  eccIesifK^  (3)  circa  ordines  regularesy  (4)  circa  res  ritus  orientalis  et  apostolicas 
missianes.  See  a  list  in  Friedberg,  pp.  432-434.  Only  a  part  of  the  schemata  were  submit- 
ted, and  only  the  first  two  schemata  dejide  were  acted  upon.  Friedrich,  in  the  Second  Part 
of  his  Documentaj  gives  the  schemata,  as  far  as  they  were  distributed  among  the  Bishops,  to- 
gether with  the  revisions  and  criticisms  of  the  Bishops. 
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Dated  the  topics  whicb  were  to  be  acted  on ;  he  selected  the  prepara- 
tory committees  of  theologians  (mostly  of  the  Ultramontane  school) 
who,  during  the  winter  of  1868-69,  drew  up  the  schemata ;  he  ap- 
pointed the  presiding  officers  of  the  four  Deputations,  and  of  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation ;  and  he  proclaimed  the  decrees  in  his  own  name, 
*  with  the  approval  of  the  Council.'*  He  provided,  by  the  bull '  Cum 
Bomanis  JPontifidbicSj  of  Dec.  4, 1869,  for  the  immediate  suspension 
and  adjournment  of  the  Council  in  case  of  his  death.  He  even  person- 
ally interfered  during  the  proceedings  in  favor  of  his  new  dogma  by 
praising  Infallibilists,  and  by  ignoring  or  rebuking  anti-Infallibilists.' 
The  discussion  could  be  viitually  arrested  by  the  presiding  Cardinals 
at  the  request  of  only  ten  members ;  we  say  virtually,  for  although  it 
required  a  vote  of  the  Council,  a  majority  was  always  sure.  The  revised 
order  of  business,  issued  Feb.  22, 1870,  departed  even  from  the  old  rule 
requiring  absolute  or  at  least  moral  unanimity  in  definitions  of  faith 
(according  to  the  celebrated  canon  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah 
omnibus  creditum,  est),  and  substituted  for  it  a  mere  numerical  major- 
ity, in  order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Infallibility  decree  in  spite  of 
a  powerful  minority.  Nothing  could  be  printed  in  Home  against  In- 
fallibility, while  the  organs  of  Infallibility  had  full  freedom  to  print 

'  Under  the  title :  Pita  ^itcopuSy  servus  servorum  Dei,  sacro  approbante  ConciKo,  ad  per- 
petuarn  rti  memoriam.  The  order  prescribed  for  voting  was  this :  The  Pope,  through  the  Sec- 
retary, aaked  the  members  of  the  Council  first  in  general :  Reoerendisnmi  Patres,  placentne 
vohuDeereta  et  Canones  qui  in  hoc  Constituiione  continenturt  Then  each  one  was  called  by 
name,  and  mnst  vote  either  placet  or  non  placet.  When  the  votes  were  coUected  and  brought 
to  the  Pope,  he  announced  the  result  by  this  formula :  Decreta  et  Canones  qui  in  Constitu- 
iione modo  lecta  cantinenturj  placuerunt  omnibus  Patribus,  nemine  dissentiente  [if  there  were 
dissenting  votes  the  Pope  stated  their  number] ;  Nosque,  sacro  approbante  Concilio,  Ula 
[se,  decreta']  et  illos  {canones\  ita  ut  lecta  sunt,  d^nimus,  et  ApostoHca  Auctoritate  confir- 
mamus.    See  the  Monitum  in  the  Gtomak  di  Rotna,  April  18, 1870;  Friedberg,  pp.  462-464. 

'  See  the  kudatory  letters  of  Pius  to  several  advocates  of  Infallibility,  in  Friedberg,  pp.  487- 
495;  comp.  pp.  108-111.  To  Archbishop  Dechamps,  of  Mechlin,  he  wrote  that,  in  his  tract 
on  Papal  Inftdlibility,  he  had  proved  the  harmony  of  the  Catholic  faith  with  human  reason 
10  convincingly  as  to  force  even  the  Rationalists  to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  opposite  views. 
He  applauded  the  indefatigable  and  abusive  editor  of  the  Paris  Univers,  Veuillot,  who  had  col- 
lected 100,000  francs  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ  (May  30, 1870).  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  rebuked  in  conversation  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  by  the  remark:  *I,  John 
Maria  Biastai,  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  As  Pope  I  have  nothing  to  ask  from 
the  Council.  The  Holy  Ghost  will  enlighten  it*  He  even  attacked  the  memory  of  the  elo- 
qoeot  French  champion  of  Catholic  interests,  the  Count  Montalembert,  who  died  during  the 
Council  CMarch  13, 1870),  by  saying,  in  the  presence  of  three  hundred  persons :  *  He  had  a 
great  enemy,  j>ride.  He  was  a  liberal  Catholic,  i.  e.,  a  half  Catholic'  Ce  qui  se  passe  au 
dmcile,  164  sqq. 
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and  publish  what  they  pleased.^  Such  prominence  of  the  Pope  is  char^ 
actpristic  of  a  Council  convoked  for  the  very  purpose  of  proclaiming 
his  personal  infallibility,  but  is  without  precedent  in  history  (except  in 
some  medissval  Councils) ;  even  the  Council  of  Trent  maintained  its 
own  dignity  and  comparative  independence  by  declaring  its  decrees  in 
its  own  name.* 

This  want  of  freedom  of  the  Council — not  to  speak  of  the  strict 
police  surveillance  over  the  members — was  severely  censured  by  lib- 
eral Catholics.  More  than  one  hundred  Prelates  of  all  nations  signed 
a  strong  protest  (dated  Rome,  March  1,  1870)  against  the  order  of 
business,  especially  against  the  mere  majority  vote,  and  expressed  the 
fear  that  in  the  end  the  authority  of  tliis  Council  might  be  impaired  as, 
wanting  in  truth  and  liberty — a  calamity  so  direful  in  these  uneasy 
times,  that  a  greater  could  not  be  imagined.  But  this  protest,  like 
all  the  acts  of  the  minority,  was  ignored. 

The  proceedings  were,  of  course,  in  the  ofiBcial  language  of  the  Bo- 
man  Church,  which  all  Prelates  could  understand  and  speak,  but  very 
few  with  sufficient  ease  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  their  subjects. 
The  acoustic  defects  of  tlie  Council-hall  and  the  difference  of  pronun- 
ciation proved  a  gi^eat  inconvenience,  and  the  Continentals  complained 


'  Several  minority  documents,  as  Kenrick*8  speech  against  Infallibility,  and  the  I^tin  edi- 
tion of  Hefcle's  tract  on  Uonorius,  were  printed  in  Naples ;  the  German  in  Tiibingen.  Bnt 
the  Civil ta  cattoUca^  the  irrcspousible  orgjin  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope,  was  provided  with  a 
special  building  and  income,  and  every  facility  for  obtaining  information.  See  Acton,  Qoiri- 
nus,  and  Frommann  (1.  c.  p.  13). 

'  *  Sacrosancta  Tridentina  Sy nodus,  in  Spiritu  Sancto  legitime  congrtgata  .  •  .  declarai,* 
See  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  republished  in  Friedrich's  Documentor  I.  pp.  265  sqq. 

'  ^Id  autetn,  quod  apectat  ad  numerum  suffragiorum  requisitum,  ui  quastiones  dogmatiea 
eolvantur^  in  quo  quidem  rei  summa  eat  totiusque  Concilii  car  do  vertitw,  ita  grave  est,  ut  mm 
adjnitteretur,  quod  reverenter  et  enixe  poatulamus,  conacientia  nostra  intolerafnli pondere preme- 
retur :  timeremuSj  ne  Concilii  cecumenici  character  in  dubium  vocari  posset ;  ne  ansa  hostibm 
praberetur  Sanctam  Sedem  et  Concilium  impetendiy  sicque  demum  apud  popuUtm  Christianum 
hujus  Concilii  auctoritas  lahefactaretur,  quasi  veritate  et  Ubertate  caruerit :  quod  his  turbo- 
tissimis  ten^ribus  tanta  esset  calamitas,  ut  pejor  excogitari  nulla  possit,  *  See  the  remarkable 
protest  in  Friedberg,  pp.  417-422.  Also  Dollinger's  critique  of  the  order  of  business,  ib.  422- 
482 ;  Archbishop  Kenrick's  famous  concio  habenda  at  non  habita,  published  in  Naples,  1870 
(and  republished  in  Friedrich's  Docum.);  the  work  La  liberti  du  Concile  et  tinfaillibiliti^ 
which  was  either  written  or  inspired  by  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris  (in  Friedrich's  Docum. 
I.  pp.  129  sqq.),  and  the  same  Prelate's  speech  in  the  General  Congregation,  May  20,  1870 
(ibidem,  II.  pp.  415  sqq.).  Archbishop  Manning,  sublimely  ignoring  all  these  facts  and  docu- 
ments, and  referring  us  to  the  inaccessible  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  assures  us  (Petri  PririL 
III.  32)  that  the  Council  was  as  free  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  won- 
der is,  not  that  the  opposition  failed  of  its  object,  but  that  the  Council  so  long  held  its  peace. 
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that  thej  could  not  understand  the  English  Latin.  The  Council  had 
a  fall  share  of  ignorance  and  superstition,^  and  was  disgraced  byin- 
trigues  and  occasional  outbursts  of  intolerance  and  passion  such  as  are, 
alas!  not  unusual  in  deliberative  assemblies  even  of  the  Christian 
Church.'  But  it  embraced  also  much  learning  and  eloquence,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  French  and  German  Episcopate.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  compares  favorably,  as  to  intellectual  ability,  moral  character, 
and  far-reaching  effect,  with  preceding  Roman  Councils,  and  must  be 

'  Some  amnsing  examples  are  reported  by  the  well-informed  Quirinus.  Bishop  Pie,  of 
Poitiers,  supported  the  Papal  Infallibility  in  a  session  of  the  General  Congregation  (May 
13)  by  an  entirely  original  argument  derived  from  the  legend  that  Peter  was  cracified  down- 
ward ;  for  as  his  head  bore  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  so  the  Pope,  as  the  head,  bears 
the  whole  Chorch ;  but  he  is  infallible  who  bears,  not  he  who  is  borne!  The  Italians  and  Span- 
iards applauded  enthusiastically.  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  the  head  of  Peter  did  not 
bear  bis  body,  but  the  cross  bore  both  ;  consequently  the  cross  must  be  infallible.  A  Sicilian 
Prelate  said  the  Sicilians  first  doubted  the  infallibility  of  Peter  when  he  visited  the  island, 
and  sent  a  special'  deputation  of  inquiry  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  were  assured  by  her  that  she 
remembered  well  having  been  present  when  Christ  conferred  this  prerogative  on  Peter ;  and 
this  satisfied  them  completely.  Quirinus  adds :  '  The  opposition  Bishops  see  a  proof  of  the 
insolent  contempt  of  the  majority  in  thus  putting  up  such  men  as  Pie  and  this  Sicilian  to  speak 
against  them. '    Letter  XL  VL  p.  534. 

*  The  following  characteristic  episode  (ignored,  of  course,  in  Manning's  eulogy)  is  well  au- 
thenticated by  the  concurrent  and  yet  independent  reports  of  Lord  Acton  (M  Brit.  Rev,), 
Quirinos  {Letter  XXXIL\  Friedrich  {Tagebuch^  pp.  271,  272),  and  the  author  of  Ce  qui  se 
pas$e  au  Concile  (p.  69);  comp.  Friedberg  (pp.  104-106).  When  Bishop  Strossmayer,  the 
boldest  member  of  the  opposition  and  an  eloquent  Latinist,  In  a  session  of  the  General  Con- 
gregation (March  22),  spoke  favorably  of  the  great  Leibnitz,  and  paid  Protestants  the  poor 
compliment  of  honesty  (quoting  from  St.  Augustine :  ^Errant,  sed  bona  fide  errant^)^  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  bdl  of  the  President  (De  Angelis)  and  his  rebuke,  *  This  is  no  place  for 
praising  Protestants' {^hicce  non  eat  locus  lattdandi  Protettantes* )l  Very  true,  for  the  Coun- 
eil-haU  was  only  a  hundred  paces  from  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition.  When,  resuming,  the 
speaker  ventured  to  attack  the  principle  of  deciding  questions  of  &ith  by  mere  majorities,  he 
was  more  loudly  interrupted  from  all  sides  by  confused  exclamations:  'Shame!  shame! 
down  with  the  heretic!*  (*JJescendat  ab  ambone!  Deacendatf  HnreticusI  Hareticus!  Dcanr 
fuoHMt  emm!  DamnamusV)  *  Several  Bishops  sprang  from  their  seats,  rushed  to  the  tribune, 
and  shook  their  fists  in  the  speaker's  face'  (Quirinus,  p.  887).  When  one  Bishop  (Place,  of 
Hareeilles)  interposed,  ''Ego  non  damno/*  the  cry  was  raised  with  increased  fury :  *  Omnes, 
omnei  itlmm  damnamiu !  damnamui  /*  Strossmayer  was  forced  by  the  uproar  and  the  con- 
tinued ringing  of  the  bell  to  quit  the  tribune,  but  did  so  with  a  triple  *^ Protestor,*  The  noise 
was  so  great  that  it  could  be  heard  in  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's.  Some  thought  the  Gari- 
baldians  had  broken  in ;  others  that  Infallibility  had  been  proclaimed,  and  shouted,  accord- 
ing to  their  opposite  views,  either  *  Long  live  the  infallible  Pope!*  or  *  Long  live  the  Pope, 
but  not  the  infallible  one'  (comp.  Quirinus,  and  Ce  qui  se  passe,  p.  60).  Quirinus  says  that 
the  scene,  *  for  dramatic  force  and  theological  significance,  exceeded  almost  any  thing  in  the 
pest  history  of  Councils*  (p.  386),  and  that  a  Bishop  of  the  United  States  said  afterwards,  *not 
without  a  sense  of  patriotic  pride,  that  he  knew  now  of  one  assembly  still  rougher  than  the 
Congress  of  his  own  country*  (p.  388).  Similar  scenes  of  violence  occurred  in  the  oecumen^ 
ical  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  but  Christian  civilization  ought  to  have  made  some 
progress  since  the  fifth  century. 
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regarded  as  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  since  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  lies  in  its  decree 
on  Papal  supremacy  and  Infallibility.  It  settled  the  internal  dissen- 
sions between  Ultramontanism  and  OaHicanism,  which  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  authority ;  it  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Episcopate,  and  made  it  a  tool  of  the  Primacy ;  it 
crushed  liberal  Catholicism ;  it  completed  the  system  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism ;  it  raised  the  hitherto  disputed  opinion  of  Papal  Infallibility  to 
the  dignity  of  a  binding  article  of  faith,  which  no  Catholic  can  deny 
without  loss  of  salvation.  The  Pope  may  now  say  not  only,  ^  I  am  the 
tradition'  {La  tradisione  Bori  ^{?),but  also/ 1  am  the  Church'  {L^iglise 
ifeat  moi)  1 

But  this  very  triumph  of  absolutism  marks  also  a  new  departure.  It 
gave  rise  to  a  secession  headed  by  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Boman 
Church.  It  put  the  Papacy  into  direct  antagonism  to  the  liberal  tend- 
encies of  the  age.  It  excited  tlie  hostility  of  civil  government  in  all 
those  countries  where  Church  and  State  are  united  on  the  basis  of  a 
concordat  with  the  Boman  See.  No  State  with  any  degree  of  self- 
respect  can  treat  with  a  sovereign  who  claims  infallibility,  and  there- 
fore unconditional  submission  in  matters  of  moral  duty  as  well  as  of 
faith.  In  reaching  the  summit  of  its  power,  the  Papacy  has  hastened 
its  downfall. 

For  Protestants  and  Greeks  the  Vatican  Council  is  no  more  oecumen- 
ical than  that  of  Trent,  and  has  only  intensified  the  antagonism.  Its 
CBCumenicity  is  also  denied  by  the  Old  Catholic  scholars — Bol- 
linger, von  Schnlte,  and  Beinkens — because  it  lacked  the  two  fun- 
damental conditions  of  liberty  of  discussion,  and  moral  unanimity 
of  suffrage.^  But  the  subsequent  submission  of  all  the  Bishops  who 
had  voted  against  Papal  Infallibility,  supplies  the  defect  as  far  as  the 

^  See  the  Old  Catholic  protests  of  the  Professors  in  Maoich  and  Breslaa  in  Friedberg, 
pp.  152-154,  and  the  llteratare  on  the  reception  of  the  Conncil,  ib.  53-56 ;  also  the  discussion 
of  Frommann,  pp.  325  sqq.  454  sqq.  Dollinger,  in  his  famous  censure  of  the  new  order  of  the 
Council,  takes  the  ground  that  the  oecumenicity  of  a  Council  depends  upon  an  authority  out- 
side of  itself,  viz. ,  the  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  subsequent  approval  of  the  whole 
Church ;  and  Pater  Hotzl  laid  down  the  principle  that  no  Council  is  cBcumenical  which  is  not 
approved  and  adopted  as  such  by  the  Church.  Admitting  this,  the  condition  is  now  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Boman  Fpisoopate,  which  ooo- 
sti(nt^  the  ecclesia  docens^  the  Uiit^  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  subinit. 
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Boman  Church  is  concerned.  There  was  nothing  left  to  them  but 
either  to  submit  or  to  be  expelled.  They  chose  the  former,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  legal  and  moral  force  of  their  protest,  although  not  the 
power  of  truth  and  the  nature  of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  based. 
Henceforward  Bomanism  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  Vatican  CounciL 
Bat  (as  we  have  before  intimated)  Bomanism  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Catholicism  any  more  than  the  Jewish  hierarchy  which  crucified 
onr  Saviour,  is  identical  with  the  people  of  Israel,  from  which  sprang 
the  Apostles  and  early  converts  of  Christianity.  The  destruction  of 
the  infallible  and  irreformable  Papacy  may  be  the  emancipation  of 
Catholicism,  and  lead  it  from  its  prison-house  to  the  light  of  a  new 
Reformation. 

§  32.  The  Vatioan  Dbobeeb.    The  Constttution  on  the  Cathouo 

Fatth. 

Three  schemes  on  matters  of  faith  were  prepared  for  the  Vatican 
Council — one  against  Rationalism,  one  on  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
one  on  Christian  Matrimony.  The  first  two  were  revised  and  adopted ; 
the  third  was  indefinitely  postponed.  There  was  also  much  discussion 
on  the  preparation  of  a  small  popular  Catechism  adapted  to  the  present 
doctrinal  status  of  the  Boman  Church,  and  intended  to  supersede  the 
numerous  popular  Catechisms  now  in  use ;  but  the  draft,  which  assigned 
the  whole  teaching  power  of  the  Church  to  the  Pope,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Episcopate,  encountered  such  opposition  {57  Non  Placet,  24 
"conditional  Placet)  in  the  provisional  vote  of  May  4,  that  it  was  laid 
on  the  table  and  never  called  up  again.^ 

L  The  Doomatio  Constttution  on  the  Catholic  Faith  (oonstitutio 

D06UATIOA  DE  FIDE  OATHOLICA). 

It  was  unanimously  adopted  in  the  third  public  session,  April  24 
{Dominica  in  attna),  1870. 

The  original  draft  laid  before  the  Council  embraced  eighteen  chap 
tere — on  Pantheism,  Rationalism,  Scripture  and  tradition,  revelation, 
faith  and  reason,  the  Trinity,  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the  primitive 
Btate,  original  sin,  the  Christian  redemption,  the  supernatural  order  of 


*  Cardinal- Archbishop  Matthien  of  Besan9on,  who  voted  Non  Placet^  is  reported  by  Qairinas 
to  haTC  said  on  this  occasion :  ''On  veutjeter  Vifflite  dan^  /*a6{j»e,  nous  f/jeterans  pht6t  not 
cadavrti. '    Comp.  Frommann,  L  c.  p.  1 60, 
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grace;  bnt  was  laid  aside. ^     Archbishop  Connolly,  of  Halifax,  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  decently  buried.^ 

In  its  present  form,  the  Constitution  on  the  Catholic  faith  is  reduced  to 
four  chapters,  with  a  proemium  and  a  conclusion.  Chap.  I.  treats  of  God 
as  the  Creator ;  Chap.  II.  of  revelation  ;  Chap.  III.  of  faith ;  Chap.  IV. 
of  faith  and  reason.  Then  follow  18  canons,  in  which  the  errors  of 
Pantheism,  Naturalism,  and  Rationalism  are  condemned  in  a  manner 
substantially  the  same,  though  more  clearly  and  fully,  than  had  been 
done  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  Syllabus. 

The  decree  asserts,  in  the  old  scholastic  terminology,  the  well-known 
principles  of  Supematnralism  as  held  by  orthodox  Christians  in  all  ages, 
but  it  completely  ignores  the  freedom  and  progress  of  theological  and 
philosophical  science  and  learning  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it 
forbids  (in  Chap.  II.)  all  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  Komish  traditions,  the  Latin  Yulgate,  and  the  fictitious 
'  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.'  Hence  a  liberal  member  of  the 
Council,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  declared  the  schema  defde  a  work 
of  supererogation.  ^  What  boots  it,'  he  said,  *  to  condemn  errors  which 
have  been  long  condemned,  and  tempt  no  Catholic }  The  false  belie& 
of  mankind  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your  decrees.  The  best  defense  of 
Catholicism  is  religious  science.  Encourage  sound  learning,  and  prove 
by  deeds  as  well  as  words  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  pro- 
mote among  the  nations  liberty,  light,  and  true  prosperity.'^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Univera  calls  the  schema  a  '  masterpiece  of  clearness 
and  force ;'  the  Civiltd  cattolica  sees  in  it  *  a  reflex  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  ;'*  and  Archbishop  Manning  thinks  that  its  importance  '  can  not 
be  overestimated,'  that  it  is  ^  the  broadest  and  boldest  affirmation  of  the 
supernatural  and  spiritual  otder  ever  yet  made  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
which  is  now  more  than  ever  sunk  in  sense  and  heavy  with  Material- 
ism.'*   Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  positive  principles  of  the  schema, 

*  Friedrich,  Docum.  II.  pp.  3-23. 

'  ^Censeo  schema  cum  honore  esse  sepeliendum^  (Quirinus,  p.  122).  Ranscher  also  spdkt 
against  the  schema,  which  roade  much  impression,  because  he  had  brought  its  chief  author, 
the  Jesuit  Schrader,  to  the  University  of  V'ienna. 

*  Quoted  in  Latin  bv  Lord  Acton  in  the  North  British  Review^  Oct.  1870,  p.  112,  azsd  in 
Friedberg,  p.  102.  Acton  attributes  this  speech,  not  to  Strossmayer  (as  Friedberg  saySyLc; 
2omp.  pp.  28  and  102),  but  to  n  *  Swiss  prelate,*  whom  he  does  not  name. 

*  ^Un  river bero  delta  sapienzn  di  Dio,'  VII.  10,  p.  523,  quoted  by  FrommaoD,  1.  c  p.  883. 

*  Petri  Privilegium,  III.  pp.  49,  50. 
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its  Popish  head  and  tail  reduce  it  to  a  hrutum  fuhnen  outside  of  the 
Komish  Church,  aud  even  the  most  orthodox  Protestants  must  apply 
to  it  the  warning,  Thneo  Danaoa  et  dona  ferentes. 

The  preamble,  even  in  its  present  modified  form,  derives  modem 
Rationalism  and  infidelity,  as  a  legitimate  fruit,  from  the  heresies  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Trent — that  is,  from  the  Protestant  Eefor- 
mation ;  in  the  face  of  the  &ct,  patent  to  every  scholar,  that  Protestant 
theology  has  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  with  unbelief,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  its  excesses,  has  produced  a  far  richer  exegetical  and 
apologetic  literature  than  Komanism  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years.^  The  boldest  testimony  heard  in  the  Council  was  directed 
against  this  preamble  by  Bishop  Strossmayer,  from  the  Turkish  frontier 
(March  22, 1870).  He  characterized  the  charge  against  Protestantism 
as  neither  just  nor  charitable.  Protestants,  he  said,  abhorred  the  errors 
condemned  in  the  schema  as  much  as  Catholics.  The  germ  of  nation- 
alism existed  in  the  Catholic  Church  before  the  Eeformation,  especially 
in  the  humanism  which  was  nourished  in  the  very  sanctuary  by  the 
highest  dignitaries,'  and  bore  its  worst  fruits  in  the  midst  of  a  Catholic 
nation  at  the  time  of  Yoltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Catholics  had 
produced  no  better  refutation  of  the  errore  enumerated  in  the  schema 
than  such  men  as  Leibnitz  and  Guizot.  There  were  multitudes  of 
Protestants  in  Germany,  England,  and  North  America  who  loved  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  inherited  from  the  shipwreck  of  faith  ,posi- 
tive  truths  and  monuments  of  divine  grace.^  Although  this  speech 
was  greeted  with  execrations  (see  page  145),  it  had  at  least  the  effect 
that  the  objectionable  preamble  was  somewhat  modified.^ 

*  The  objectionable  passage,  as  finally  adopted,  reads  thus :  '  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
heresies  proscribed  bj  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  by  which  the  divine  magistennm  of  the  Charch 
was  rejected,  and  all  matters  regarding  religion  were  surrendered  to  the  judgment  of  each 
individual,  gradually  became  dissolved  into  many  sects,  which  disagreed  and  contended  with 
one  another,  until  at  length  not  a  few  lost  all  faith  in  Christ.  Even  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  had  previously  been  declared  the  sole  source  and  judge  of  Christian  doctrine,  began  to 
be  held  no  longer  as  divine,  but  to  be  ranked  among  the  fictions  of  mythology.  Then  there 
arose,  and  too  widely  overspread  the  world,  that  doctrine  of  Rationalism  which  opposes  itself 
in  every  way  to  the  Christian  religion  as  a  supernatural  institution.'  8ee  the  different  re- 
visions of  the  schema  dejide  in  Friedrich*s  Afonum,  Pt.  II.  pp.  3,  65,  73. 

*  Allusion  to  Pope  Leo  X.  • 

'  See  the  principal  part  of  Strossmayer's  speech  in  Latin  in  Lord  Acton's  article  in  the 
AWM  British  Review.Oct.  1870,  pp.  I lo,  116,  and  in  Friedberg,  pp.  104-106. 

*  The  words  in  the  first  revision  (Friedr.  Docum.  II.  p.  6'»),  sysiematum  monstra,  mythism, 
rationa&snuj  indifferentismi  nomine  deaignata^  etc.,  together  with  some  other  offensive  ex 
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The  Bapplement  of  the  decree  binds  all  Catholics  to  observe  also 
those  constitutions  and  decrees  by  which  such  erroneous  opinions  as 
are  not  here  specifically  enumerated  have  been  proscribed  and  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  See.  This  can  be  so  construed  as  to  include 
all  the  eighty  ei-rors  of  the  Syllabus.  The  minority  who  in  the  Gen- 
eral  Congregation  had  voted  Non  Placet  or  only  a  conditional  Placet^ 
were  quieted  by  the  ofiicial  assurance  that  the  addition  involved  no 
new  dogma,  and  had  a  disciplinary  rather  than  a  didactic  character. 
*•  Some  gave  their  votes  with  a  heavy  heart,  conscious  of  the  snare.' 
Strossmayer  stayed  away.  Thus  a  unanimous  vote  of  667  or  668  far 
thers  was  secured  in  the  public  session,  and  the  Infallibility  decree  was 
virtually  anticipated.  The  Pope,  after  proclaiming  the  dogma,  gave 
the  Bishops  his  benediction  of  peace,  and  gently  intimated  what  be 
next  expected  from  them.^ 

§  33.  The  Vatican  Decrees,  ooNnKUED.    The  iNFALLmiuTY  Decree. 
II.  The  First  Dogmatio  Constitution  on  the  Church  or  Christ  (ooh- 

STTTUTIO  DOOMATICA  PRIMA  DE  EGCLESIA  ChBISTI). 

It  was  passed,  with  two  dissenting  votes,  in  the  fourth  public  session, 
July  18, 1870.  It  treats,  in  four  chapters — (1)  on  the  institution  of  the 
Apostolic  Primacy  in  the  blessed  Peter;  (2)  on  the  perpetuity  of  St 
Peter's  Primacy  in  the  Koman  Pontiff;  (3)  on  the  power  and  nature 

pressions,  were  omitted ;  bat,  after  all,  the  substance  remained.  Lord  Acton  relates  that  the 
German  Jesait  Kleutgen  hastily  drew  up  the  more  moderate  form.  Comp.  Quirinus,  Letttr 
XXXIIL  p.  894  sq.  Political  influence  was  also  brought  to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, as  appeared  afterwards  from  Italian  papers.  Bismarck  directed  the  German  Embas- 
sador at  Rome,  Count  Amim,  to  inform  Cardinal  Antonelli  that,  unless  the  charge  against 
Protestantism  was  withdrawn,  he  would  not  allow  the  Prussian  Bishops  on  their  return  to 
resume  their  functions  in  a  country  whose  faith  they  had  insulted.  Friediich,  TagebmcK,  pp. 
275,  292 ;  Frommann,  Guchichte  des  Vat.  Concils,  p.  145 ;  Hase,  Polem,  p.  34.  The  latter 
overestimates  the  influence  of  Prussia  on  the  Papal  court  when  he  says :  *  If  France  com- 
plains of  the  Council,  Antonelli  makes  three  bows,  and  all  remains  as  before ;  but  if  Pmsaa 
comes  iirith  her  mustache  and  cavalry  boots,  Rome  understands  that  the  word  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  deed,  and  wisely  jrields.  Strossmayer  and  von  Amim  were  in  doubt  which  one 
of  them  had  been  most  instrumental  in  saving  the  Council  from  an  impropriety.* 

*  ^VidetiSf*  he  said,  ^Fratres  carissimi,  quam  bonum  ait  et  jvcundum  amlmlttrt  in  damo  Dei 
cum  coMentu^  ambulare  cum  pace.0  Sic  ambuletu  semper,  Et  qwmiam  hoc  die  Domdmu  Natter 
Jeau8  Christus  dedit  pacem  Apoatolis  sms,  et  ego,  Vicarius  ejus  indignM$y  nomine  euo  do  vobit 
pacem.  Pax  iata,  prout  acitia,  expeUit  timorem.  Pax  iata,  prout  «ct<if,  clamdit  aurea  wenmo- 
nihua  imperitia.  Ah  I  lata  pax  voa  comitetur  omnibua  dielma  vita  veairoag  aii  iata  pax  via  in 
mortet  ait  iata  pax  vobia  gaudium  aenqntemum  in  cadia* 
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of  the  Primacy  of  the  Boman  Pontiff ;  (4)  on  the  Infallibility  of  the 
Soman  Pontiff. 

The  new  features  are  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters,  which  teach 
Papal  Absolutism  and  Papal  InfaUibUity.  The  thii-d  chapter  vindi- 
cates to  the  Koman  Pontiff  a  superiority  of  ordinary  episcopal  (not 
simply  an  extraordinary  primatial)  power  over  all  other  Churches,  and 
an  immediate  jurisdiction,  to  which  all  Catholics,  both  pastors  and  peo- 
ple, are  bound  to  submit  in  matters  not  only  of  faith  and  morals,  but 
even  of  discipline  and  government.^  He  is,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of 
Bishops,  over  every  single  Bishop,  and  over  all  Bishops  put  together ; 
he  is  in  the  fullest  sense  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  and  all  Bishops  are  sim- 
ply Vicars  of  the  Pope.  The  fourth  chapter  teaches  and  defines,  as  a 
divinely  revealed  dogma,  that  the  Boman  Pontiff,  when  speaking  from 
his  chair  {ex  (xUhedra)^  i.  e.,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  the  Christian 
world  on  subjects  relating  to  faith  or  morals,  is  infallible,  and  that  such 
definitions  are  irreformable  (i.  e.,  final  and  irreversible)  in  and  of  them- 
eelves,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  consent  of  the  Church.^ 

*  After  qnoUng,  in  a  matilated  fonn,  the  definition  of  the  Conncil  of  Florence,  whoee 
genainenees  is  disputed  (compare  p.  97,  note  1),  the  third  chapter  goes  on:  ^Docemus  et 
declaramusj  EccUnam  Romanamy  disponentt  Domino,  tuper  omnes  alias  ordinaria  potestatis 
obtinere  principatum,  et  hanc  Bomani  Pontificis  jurisdictionii  pote»tatem,  qua  vere  episco- 
PoHm  t»t,  immediatam  esse,  erga  quam  cujuscunque  ritvs  et  dignitatis  pastores  atque  Jideles, 
tam  seorsum  singuii  quam  simul  omnes,  officio  hierarchiccs  subordinationis  verceque  obedientioe 
obttringuntur,  non  solum  in  rebus,  qua  adfidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  qua  ad  disciplinam 
et  regimen  Eccleaict  per  totum  orbem  diffuses  pertinent ;  ita  ut,  custodita  cum  Romano  Pont\fice 
tam  communioms  quam  ejusdem.Jidei  prqfessionis  unitate,  Ecclesia  Christi  sit  unus  grex  sub 
mo  summo  p€Utore.  Hoc  est  catholica  veritatis  doctrina,  a  qua  deviare  salvajide  atque  salute 
nemo  potest.  ,  ,  ,  Si  quis  itaque  dixerit,  Romanum  Pontijicem  habere  tantummodo  officium 
vupectionis  vel  directionis,  non  autem  plenam  et  supremam  potestatem  jurisdictionis  in  uni- 
venam  £eclesiam,  non  solum  in  rehus,  qua  adjidem  et  mores,  sed  etiam  in  iis,  qua  ad  discipU- 
nam  et  regimem  Ecclesia  per  totum  orbem  diffusa  pertinent;  aut  eum  habere  tantum  potiores 
partes,  nam  vero  totam  plemtudinem  hujus  suprema  potestatis;  a%U  hanc  ejus  potestatem  non 
ease  ardinariam  et  immediatam  sive  in  omnes  ac  singulas  ecclesias,  sive  in  omnes  et  singulos 
paMtores  etjideles;  anathema  sit,^ 

*  ^Itaque  Nos  traditioni  a  Jidei  Christiana  exordia  percepta  Jideliter  inhcsrendo,  ad  Dei 
Salvatoris  nostri  gloriam,  religionis  Catholica  exaltationem  et  Christianorum  populorum  salu- 
lem,  saero  approbante  ConciUo,  docemus  et  divinitus  revelatum  dogma  esse  declaramus :  Ro- 
MA1CU1I  PoirriFicBM,  CUM  EX  Cathedra  loquitur,  id  est,  cum  omnium  Christiakorum 
Pastoris  bt  Doctoris  munere  funoens  pro  suprema  sua  Apostolica  auctoritatb 
DocraiirAM  db  fide  tel  moribus  ab  universa  Ecclesia  tenendam  definit,  per  assis- 
tehtiam  divivam,  ipsi  in  beato  Pbtbo  promibsam,  ea  infallibilitatb  pollers,  qua 

DIT1NU8  RbDEMPTOR  EcCLESIAM  SUAM  IN  DEFINIENDA  DOCTRINA  DB  FIDE  VEL  MORIBUS 
ISSTRUCTAM  BS8B  TOLUIT  ;  IDEOQUE  EJUSMODI  RoMANI  PONTIFICIS  DEFINITIONES  EX  SB8B, 
NON  AUTEM  BZ  CONSENSU  ECCLBSIJB,  IRREFORMABILES  ESSE. 

^Si  quis  autem  huic  Nostra  definitioni  contradicere,  quod  Deus  avertat,  prasumpserit; 
anathema  sit.* 

Vol.  I.— L 
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To  appreciate  the  value  and  bearing  of  this  decree,  we  most  give  a 
brief  history  of  it. 

The  Infallibility  question  was  suspended  over  the  Council  from  the 
very  beginning  as  the  question  of  questions,  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
original  plan  of  the  Infallibilists,  to  decide  it  by  acclamation,  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  view  of  a  formidable  opposition,  which  was  developed  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  Council.  The  majority  of  the  Bishops  circulated, 
early  in  January,  a  monster  petition,  signed  by  410  names,  in  favor  of 
Infallibility.^  The  Italians  and  the  Spaniards  circulated  similar  peti- 
tions separately.  Archbishop  Spalding,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  an  anti- 
Infallibilist,  prepared  an  address  offering  some  compromise  to  the 
effect  that  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  an  oecumenical  Council  should 
be  reproved.*  But  five  counter-petitions,  signed  by  very  weighty 
names,  in  all  137,  representing  various  degrees  of  opposition,  but 
agreed  as  to  the  inqpport unity  of  the  definition,  were  sent  in  during 
the  same  month  (Jan.  12  to  18)  by  German  and  Austrian,  Hungarian, 
French,  American,  Oriental,  and  Italian  Bishops.^ 

The  Pope  received  none  of  these  addresses,  but  referred  them  to  the 
Deputation  on  Faith.  While  in  this  he  showed  his  impartiality,  he 
did  not  conceal,  in  a  private  way,  his  real  opinion,  and  gave  it  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character  and  influence.  *  Faith  in  his  personal 
infallibility,'  says  a  well-informed  Catholic,  *  and  belief  in  a  constant 
and  special  communication  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  form  the  basis  of 
the  character  of  Pius  IX.'*  In  the  Council  itself.  Archbishop  Manning, 
the  Anglican  convert,  was  the  most  zealous,  devout,  and  enthusiastic 
Infallibilist ;  he  urged  the  definition  as  the  surest  means  of  gaining 
hesitating  Anglo-Catholics  and  Eitnalists  longing  for  absolute  autliority ; 
while  his  former  teacher  and  friend.  Dr.  Pusey,  feared  that  the  new 

*  Friedberg,  pp.  465-470.     Comp.  Frommann,  p.  69  sq. 
'  Friedberg,  pp.  470  sqq. ;  Frommann,  pp.  61-63. 

'  Friedberg,  pp.  472-478.  The  American  petition  against  Infidlibility  was  ngned  bjPor- 
cell,  of  Cincinnati ;  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis ;  McCloskey,  of  New  York ;  Connolly,  of  Hali&x ; 
Bayley,  of  Newark  (now  Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  and  several  others. 

*  Ce  qui  se  passe  au  Concile,  p.  130.  The  writer  adds  that  some  of  the  predecessors  of  Pim 
have  held  his  doctrines,  but  none  has  been  so  ardently  convinced,  none  has  professed  tbem 
*  avec  ce  mysticisine  enthousiaste^  ce  d^dain  pour  les  remontrances  dea  savants  et  des  sag^s, 
cette  confiance  impassibh.  Que/  que  soil  lejugement  de  Vhistoire^  personne  ne  pamnra  ukr  f%e 
cette/oi  profonde  ne  lui  nit  criidans  le  dix-neuvierne  Steele  une  personnaiit^  d*ume  pmsmaMce  €t 
d'une  majesty  incotnparahles,  dont  V€clat  grandit  encore  un  pont\ficat  dija  si  remarqmahle  par 
une  dur^e,  des  vertus  ct  des  malheurs  vrattnent  exceptionnels.  *  Comp.  the  Discourses  of  Piii5  IX, 
in  2  vols.,  Rome,  1873,  and  the  review  of  Gladstone  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Jan.  1875. 
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dogma  would  make  the  breach  between  Oxford  and  Home  wider  than 
ever.  Manning  is  'more  Catholic  than  Catholics'  to  the  manor  born, 
as  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  were  more  Irish  than  Irishmen,*  and 
is  altogether  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  Pius  IX.  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  Both  these  eminent  and  i^emarkable  persons  show  how  a 
sincere  faith  in  a  dogma,  which  border  on  blasphemy,  may,  by  a  strange 
delusion  or  hallucination,  be  combined  with  rare  purity  and  amiability 
of  character. 

Besides  the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  Pope,  whom  no  Bishop  can  dis- 
obey without  fatal  consequences,  the  Infallibilists  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  perfect  unity  of  sentiment  and  aim ;  while  the  anti-Infallibilists 
were  divided  among  themselves,  many  of  them  being  simply  inoppor- 
tunists.  They  professed  to  agree  with  the  majority  in  principle  or 
practice,  and  to  differ  from  them  only  on  the  subordinate  question  of 
definability  and  opportunity.'  This  qualified  opposition  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  the  Pope,  who  was  as  fully  convinced  of  the  opportu- 
nity and  necessity  of  the  definition  as  he  was  of  the  dogma  itself.^ 
And  even  the  most  advanced  anti-Infallibilists,  as  Ken  rick,  Hefele,  and 
Strossmayer,  were  too  much  hampered  by  Eomish  traditionalism  to  plant 
their  foot  firmly  on  the  Scriptures,  which  after  all  must  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  faith. 

In  the  mean  time  a  literary  war  on  Infallibility  was  carried  on  in 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  added 
to  the  commotion  in  Home.  A  large  number  of  pamphlets,  written 
or  inspired  by  prominent  members  of  the  Council,  appeared  for  and 
against  Infallibility.  Distinguished  outsiders,  as  DoUinger,  Oratry, 
Hyacinths,  Montalembert,  and  others,  mixed  in  the  fight,  arid  strength- 

'  So  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  characterized  him  in  his  Concio  hahenda  at  mm 
kabita,  Qnirinas  (Appendix  I.  p.  832)  quotes  from  a  sermon  of  Manning,  preached  at  Ken- 
sington, 1869,  in  the  Pope's  name,  the  following  passage :  *  I  claim  to  be  the  Supreme  Judge 
and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince  that 
sits  on  the  throne ;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  Legislature 
that  makes  laws/or  kingdoms.    I  am  the  sole  last  Supreme  Judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.' 

'  Only  the  address  of  the  German  Bishops  took  openly  the  ground  that  it  would  be  difficult 
from  internal  reasons  (viz.,  the  contradiction  of  history  and  tradition)  to  proclaim  Infallibility 
ss  a  dogma  of  revelation.     See  Friedrich,  Tagehuch^  p.  1 26 ;  and  Frommann,  Geschichte^  p.  62. 

'  On  being  asked  whether  he  considered  the  definition  of  the  dogma  opportune,  Pius  IX. 
resolutely  answered,  *No!  but  necessary,*  He  complained  of  the  opposing  Bishops,  that, 
living  among  Protestants,  they  were  infected  by  their  freedom  of  thought,  and  had  lost  the 
true  traditional  feeling.     Hase,  p.  1 80. 
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ened  the  minority.'  A  confidential  communication  of  the  intellectual 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  secession  revealed  the  remarkable  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  serious  minds  were  at  that  time  oscillating  between 
infallibilism  and  skepticism,  and  praying  to  the  spirits  of  the  fathers  to 
deliver  the  Church  from  'the  great  calamity'  of  a  new  dogma.^ 

^  See  the  literature  in  the  next  section,  and  in  Friedberg,  pp.  88-44.    Comp.  Frommann, 
pp.  66  sqq. 

'  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  has,  after  long  silence,  retracted  in  1875  his  letter  of  1870,  which, 
though  confidential,  found  its  way  into  public  'by  permission,'  and  has  given  in  his  adherence 
to  the  Vatican  decrees,  yet  with  minimizing  qualifications,  and  in  a  tone  of  sadness  and  com- 
plaint  against  those  nltra-zealous  infallibilists  who  'have  stated  truths  in  the  most  paradoxical 
forms  and  stretched  principles  till  they  were  close  upon  snapping,  and  who  at  length,  haring 
done  their  best  to  set  the  house  on  fire,  leave  to  others  the  task  of  pntting  out  the  flame.'  (See 
his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  on  occcMon  of  Gladstone'e  Expostulation,  Lond.  187.\ 
p.  4.)  Nevertheless  that  document  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  its  psychological  interest, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  inner  history  of  the  infallibility  dogma  a  few  months  before  its  birth. 
'Rome,*  he  wrote  to  Bishop  UUathome,  'ought  to  be  a  name  to  lighten  the  heart  at  all 
times,  and  a  CounciPs  proper  oflSce  is,  when  some  great  heresy  or  other  evil  impends,  to  in- 
spire hope  and  confidence  in  the  faithful ;  but  now  we  have  the  greatest  meeting  which  ever 
has  been,  and  that  at  Rome,  infusing  into  us  by  the  acci-edited  organs  of  Rome  and  of  its 
partisans,  such  as  the  CivUta  (the  Armonia),  ihe^Univera,  and  the  Tablet,  little  else  than  fear 
and  dismay.  When  we  are  all  at  rest,  and  have  no  doubts,  and — ^at  least  practically,  not  to 
say  doctrinally — hold  the  Holy  Father  to  be  infallible,  suddenly  there  is  thunder  in  the  dear- 
est  sky,  and  we  are  told  to  prepare  for  something,  we  know  not  what,  to  try  our  taith,  we 
know  not  how.  No  impending  danger  is  to  be  averted,  but  a  great  difficulty  is  to  be  created. 
Is  this  the  proper  work  for  an  oecumenical  Council  ?  As  to  myself  personally,  please  God, 
I  do  not  expect  any  trial  at  all ;  but  I  can  not  help  suffering  with  the  many  souls  who  are 
suffering,  and  I  look  with  anxiety  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  defend  decisions  which  may 
not  be  difficult  to  my  own  private  judgment,  but  may  be  most  difficult  to  maintain  logically 
in  the  face  of  historical  facts.  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithful  never  were 
treated  before  ?  When  has  a  definition  dejide  been  a  luxury  of  devotion,  and  not  a  stem, 
painful  necessity?  Why  should  an  aggressive,  insolent  faction  be  allowed  to  "make  the 
heart  of  the  just  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful  ?**  Why  can  not  we  be  let 
alone  when  we  have  pursued  peace  and  thought  no  evil  ?  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  some  of  the 
truest  minds  are  driven  one  way  and  another,  and  do  not  know  where  to  rest  their  feet — one 
day  determining  "  to  give  up  all  theology  as  a  bad  job,"  and  recklessly  to  believe  henceforth 
almost  that  the  Pope  is  impeccable,  at  another  tempted  to  *'  believe  all  the  worst  which  a 
book  like  JantM  says;"  others  doubting  about  "the  capacity  possessed  by  Bishops  drawn 
from  all  comers  of  the  earth  to  judge  what  is  fitting  for  European  society,"  and  then,  again, 
angry  with  the  Holy  See  for  listening  to  "the  flattery  of  a  clique  of  Jesuits,  Redemptorist% 
and  converts. "  Then,  again,  think  of  the  store  of  Pontifical  scandals  in  the  history  of  el,  hteen 
centuries,  which  have  partly  been  poured  forth,  and  paitly  are  still  to  come.  What  Mniphy 
[a  Protestant  traveling  preacher]  inflicted  upon  us  in  one  way,  Mr.Veuillot  is  indirectly  bring- 
ing on  us  in  another.  And  then,  again,  the  blight  which  is  falling  upon  the  multitude  of  Angli- 
can Ritualists,  etc.,  who  themselves,  perhaps — at  least  their  leaders — may  never  become  Cath- 
olics, but  who  are  leavening  the  various  English  denominations  and  parties  ((ar  beyond  their 
own  range)  with  principles  and  sentiments  tending  towards  their  ultimate  absorption  into  the 
Catholic  Church.  With  these  thoughts  ever  before  me,  I  am  continually  asking  myself  wheth- 
er I  ought  not  to  make  my  feelings  public ;  but  all  I  do  is  to  pray  those  early  doctors  of  the 
Churth,  whose  intercession  would  decide  the  matter  (Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome.  Atba- 
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After  preliminary  skirmishes,  the  formal  discussion  began  in  earnest 
in  the  50th  session  of  the  General  Congregation,  May  13, 1870,  and 
lasted  to  the  86th  Greneral  Congregation,  July  16.  About  eighty  Latin 
speeches^  were  delivered  in  the  general  discussion  on  the  schema  de 
Romano  Pontifice^  nearly  one  half  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition,  which  embraced  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  Council.  When  the 
arguments  and  the  patience  of  the  assembly  were  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed, the  President,  at  the  petition  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Bishops,  closed 
the  general  discussion  on  the  third  day  of  June.  About  forty  more 
Bishops,  who  had  entered  their  names,  were  thus  prevented  from  speak- 
ing; but  one  of  them,  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  published  his 
Btroug  argument  against  Infallibility  in  Naples.'  Then  five  special 
discussions  commenced  on  the  proemium  and  the  four  chapters.  ^  For 
the  fifth  or  last  discussion  a  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops  inscribed 
their  names  to  speak ;  fifty  of  them  were  heard,  until  on  both  sides  the 
burden  became  too  heavy  to  bear ;  and,  by  mutual  consent,  a  useless 
and  endless  discussion,  from  mere  exhaustion,  ceased.'^ 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  July  13, 1870,  in  the  85th  secret  session  of  the 
General  Congregation  (601  members  being  present),  451  voted  Placetj 
88  JSTan  Placet,  62  Placet  juxta  modum,  over  80  (perhaps  91),  though 
present  in  Rome  or  in  the  neighborhood,  abstained  for  various  reasons 
from  voting.*    Among  the  negative  votes  were  the  Prelates  most  dis- 

luudofl,  ChrTSoetom,  and  Badl),  to  avert  this  great  calamity.  If  it  is  God^s  wiU  that  the  Pope's 
inMibiiity  be  defined,  then  is  it  God's  will  to  throw  back  "the  times  and  moments"  of  that 
trimnph  which  he  has  destined  for  his  kingdom,  and  I  shaU  feel  I  have  bat  to  bow  my  head 
to  his  adorable,  inscrutable  Providence.  Ton  have  not  touched  npon  the  subject  yourself,  but 
I  think  yon  wiU  allow  me  to  express  to  yon  feelings  which,  for  the  most  part,  I  keep  to  my- 
self. . . .'  See  an  excellent  German  translation  of  this  letter  in  Quirinns  (p.  274,  Germ,  ed.) 
and  in  Friedberg  (p.  181).  The  English  translator  of  Quirinus  has  substituted  the  English 
original  as  given  here  from  the  Standard^  April  7, 1870. 
'  According  to  Bianning,  but  only  65  according  to  Friedberg,  p.  47. 

*  Hence  the  title  ^Concio  habenda  at  non  habita* — prepared  for  speaking,  but  not  spoken. 
See  the  pre&tory  note,  dated  Rome,  June  8, 1870. 

*  Manning,  Petri  Privii,  III.  pp.  31,  32.  He  gives  this  representation  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  of  the  Council ;  but  the  minority  complained  of  an  arbitrary  close  of  the  discussion. 
They  held  an  indignation  meeting  in  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Rauscher,  and  protested  ^con- 
tra violationem  nostri  juris,*  but  without  effect.  See  the  protest,  with  eighty-one  signatures, 
in  Friedrich,  Dor.  II.  p.  879 ;  comp.  Frommann,  Geschichtej  p.  174. 

*  See  the  liat  in  Friedberg,  pp.  146-149 ;  also  in  Friedrich,  Docum,  11.  pp.  426  sqq. ;  and 
Quirinns,  Letter  LX  VI,  pp.  778  sqq.  Quirinus  errs  in  counting  the  91  (according  to  others, 
85  or  only  70)  absentees  among  the  601.  There  were  in  all  from  680  to  692  members  present 
in  Rome  at  the  time.    See  Fessler,  p.  89  (who  states  the  number  of  absentees  to  be '  over  80  *> 
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tingiiished  for  learning  and  position,  as  Schwabzknbbbg,  Cardinal 
Prince-Archbishop  of  Prague ;  Rauschbb,  Cardinal  Prince- Archbishop 
of  Vienna ;  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris ;  Matthieu,  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on ;  Ginoulhiao,  Archbishop  of  Lyons ;  Dufanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans ;  Maretf,  Bishop  of  Sura  (i.  p.) ;  Sdcob,  Archbishop 
of  Gran  and  Primate  of  Hungary ;  IIaynald,  Archbishop  of  Kaloc- 
sa ;  FoBSTEB,  Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau ;  Schebb,  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
nich ;  Ketteleb,  Bishop  of  Mayence ;  Hjifele,  Bishop  of  Bottenbni^ ; 
Stbossmateb,  Bishop  of  Bosnia  and  Sirmium ;  MacHale,  Archbishop 
of  Tnam ;  Connolly,  Archbishop  of  Halifax ;  Kenbick,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Louis. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  July  the  minority  sent  a  deputation, 
consisting  of  Simor,  Ginoulhiac,  Scherr,  Darboy,  Ketteler,  and  Rivet, 
to  the  Pope.  After  waiting  an  hour,  they  were  admitted  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  They  asked  simply  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  addition 
to  the  third  chapter,  which  assigns  to  the  Pope  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  all  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  for  the  insertion,  in  the  fonrth 
chapter,  of  a  clause  limiting  his  infallibility  to  those  decisions  which 
he  pronounce  '  innixus  testimonio  ecclesiarum.^  Pius  returned  the 
almost  incredible  answer :  ^  I  shall  do  what  I  can,  my  dear  sons,  but  I 
have  not  yet  read  the  scheme ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  contains.''  He 
requested  Darboy,  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation,  to  hand  him  the 
petition  in  writing.  Darboy  promised  to  do  so ;  and  added,  not  without 
irony,  that  he  would  send  witli  it  the  schema  which  the  Deputation  on 
Faith  and  the  Legates  had  with  such  culpable  levity  omitted  to  lay  be- 
fore his  Holiness,  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  proclaiming  in  a  few  days 
a  decree  he  was  ignorant  of.  Pius  surprised  the  deputation  by  the 
astounding  assurance  that  the  whole  Church  had  always  taught  the 
unconditional  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.      Then   Bishop  Ketteler  of 

Mayence  implored  the  holy  Father  on  his  knees  to  make  some  conces- 

—  ~   - 

and  Frommann,  p.  201 .  The  protest  of  the  minority  to  the  Pope,  Jalv  17,  states  the  namber 
of  voters  in  the  same  way,  except  that  70,  instead  of  91  or  85,  is  given  as  the  number  of  aboen- 
tees:  ^Notum  est  Sanctitati  Vestrce,  88  Patres /uiase,  qui,  cotucientia  urgente  et  amort  »,JSc' 
ciesim  permotiy  suffragium  tuum  per  verba  non  placet  emiserunt;  62  alias,  qui  suffragati  «iMt 
per  verba  placet  juxta  modu&i,  denique  70  circiter  qui  a  congregatiane  ab/uerunt  atqme  a 
Muffragio  emittendo  abstinuerunt.  Hie  accedunt  et  alii,  qtU,  ii^rmitatibus  aut  gravioribuM 
rationibus  duett,  ad  suas  diceceses  reversi  sunt.* 

'  He  spoke  in  French :  ^Je/erai  man  possible,  mes  chersjils,  mais  je  fCai  pas  encore  in  h 
Mch€ma;  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il  contient/    Quirinus,  Letter  LXIX.  p.  800. 
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sion  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Churob.^  This  prostration  of  the 
proudest  of  the  German  prelates  made  some  impression.  Pius  dis- 
missed the  deputation  in  a  hopeful  temper.  But  immediately  after- 
wards Manning  and  Senestrey  (Bishop  of  Regensburg)  strengthened  his 
faith,  and  frightened  him  by  the  warning  that,  if  he  made  any  conces- 
sion,  he  would  be  disgraced  in  history  as  a  second  Honoriiis. 

In  the  secret  session  on  the  16th  of  July,  on  motion  of  some  Spanish 
Bishops,  an  addition  was  inserted  ^nan  autem  ex  consensu  eodesicBj 
which  makes  the  decree  still  more  obnoxious.^    On  the  same  day  Car- 
dinal Rauscher,  in  a  private  audience,  made  another  attempt  to  induce 
the  Pope  to  yield,  but  was  told,  ^  It  is  too  late.' 

On  the  17th  of  July  fifty-six  Bishops  sent  a  written  protest  to  the 
Pope,  declaring  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  change  their  conviction 
as  expressed  in  their  negative  vote ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  con- 
firmed in  it;  yet  filial  piety  and  reverence  for  the  holy  Father  would 
not  permit  them  to  vote  ^on  Plaoetj  openly  and  in  his  face,  in  a  matter 
which  so  intimately  concerned  his  person,  and  that  therefore  they  had 

'  Qoirinos,  Letter  LXIX.  p.  801,  gave,  a  few  days  afterwards,  from  direct  information,  the 
following  fresh  and  graphic  description  of  this  interesting  scene :  '  Bishop  Ketteler  then  came 
forward,  flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Pope,  and  entreated  for  several  minates  that 
the  Father  of  the  Catholic  world  woald  make  some  concession  to  restore  peace  and  her  lost 
imitj  to  the  Church  and  the  Episcopate.  It  was  a  peculiar  spectacle  to  witness  these  two 
meo,  of  kindred  and  yet  widely  diverse  nature,  in  such  an  attitude — the  one  prostrate  on  the 
ground  before  the  other.  Pins  is  *Uotug  teres  atque  rotundus^*^  firm  and  immovable,  smooth 
and  hard  as  marble,  infinitely  self-satisfied  intellectually,  mindless  and  ignorant ;  without  any 
onderstanding  of  the  mental  conditions  and  needs  of  mankind,  without  any  notion  of  the 
character  of  foreign  nations,  but  as  credulous  as  a  nun,  and,  above  all,  penetrated  through 
uid  through  with  reverence  for  his  own  person  as  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore 
an  absolutist  from  head  to  heel,  and  filled  with  the  thought,  '*  I,  and  none  beside  me."  He 
knows  and  believes  that  the  Holy  Virgin,  with  whom  he  is  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  will 
inUemnify  him  for  the  loss  of  bind  and  subjects  by  means  of  the  Infallibility  doctrine,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  dominion  over  states  and  peoples  as  well  as  over  churches.  He  also 
believes  firmly  in  the  miraculous  emanations  from  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter.  At  the  feet 
of  this  man  the  Grerman  Bishop  flung  himself,  ^'ipso  Papa  papalior,''  a  zealot  for  the  ideal 
greatness  and  unapproachable  dignity  of  the  Papacy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inspired  by  the 
aristocratic  feeling  of  a  Westphalian  nobleman  and  the  hierarchical  self-consciouSness  of  a 
Bubop  and  successor  of  the  ancient  chancellor  of  the  empire,  while  yet  he  is  surrounded  by 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Germany,  and,  with  all  his  firmness  of  belief,  is  sickly  with  the 
pallor  of  thought,  and  inwardly  struggling  with  the  terrible  misgiving  that,  after  all,  historical 
&cts  are  right,  and  that  the  ship  of  the  Curia,  though  for  the  moment  it  proudly  rides  the 
waves  with  its  sails  swelled  by  a  favorable  wind,  will  be  wrecked  on  that  rock  at  last.' 

*  Qairinus,  p.  804 :  'Thus  the  Infallibilist  decree,  as  it  is  now  to  be  received  under  anathema 
by  the  Catholic  world,  is  an  eminently  Spanish  production,  as  is  fitting  for  a  doctrine  which 
was  bom  and  reared  under  the  shadow  of  the  Inquisition/ 
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resolved  to  return  forthwith  to  their  fiocks,  which  had  ab'eady  too  long 
been  deprived  of  their  presence,  and  were  now  filled  with  apprehensions 
of  war.  Schwarzenberg,  Matthieu,  Simor,  and  Darboy  head  the  list 
of  signers.^  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  not  only  the  fifty-six 
signers,  but  sixty  additional  members  of  the  opposition  departed  from 
Borne,  promising  to  each  other  to  make  their  future  conduct  dependent 
on  mutual  understanding. 

This  was  the  turning-point :  the  opposition  broke  down  by  its  own 
act  of  cowardice.  They  ought  to  have  stood  like  men  on  the  post  of 
duty,  and  repeated  their  negative  vote  according  to  their  honest  convic- 
tions. They  could  thus  have  prevented  the  passage  of  this  momentous 
decree,  or  at  all  events  shorn  it  of  its  oecumenical  weight,  and  kept  it 
open  for  future  revision  and  possible  reversal.  But  they  left  Bome  at 
the  very  moment  when  their  presence  was  most  needed,  and  threw  an 
easy  victory  into  the  lap  of  the  majority. 

When,  therefore,  the  fourth  public  session  was  held,  on  the  memora- 
ble 18th  of  July  (Monday),  there  were  but  535  Fathers  present,  and  of 
these  all  voted  Placet,  with  the  exception  of  two,  viz.,  Bishop  Riccio,  of 
Gajazzo,  in  Sicily,  and  Bishop  Fitzgerald,  of  Little  Bock,  Arkansas,  who 
had  the  courage  to  vote  ^on  Placet,  but  immediately,  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  Council.  In  this  way  a 
moral  unanimity  vras  secured  as  great  as  in  the  first  Council  of  Nicsea, 
where  likewise  two  refused  to  subscribe  the  Nicene  Creed.  *  What  a 
wise  direction  of  Providence,'  exclaimed  the  OimUd  cattolica,  *  535  yeas 
against  2  nays.  Only  two  nays,  therefore  almost  total  unanimity ;  and 
yet  two  nays,  therefore  full  liberty  of  the  Council.  How  vain  are  all 
attacks  against  the  oecumenical  character  of  this  most  beautiful  of  all 
Councils  1' 

After  the  vote  the  Pope  confirmed  the  decrees  and  canons  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  added  from  his  own  inspira- 
tion the  assurance  that  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Boman  Pontiff  did 
not  suppress  but  aid,  not  destroy  but  build  up,  and  formed  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Episcopate.* 

'  See  the  protest  in  Friedberg,  p.  622.     Comp.  Frommann,  p.  207. 

*  ''Summa  Uta  Romani  Pont\fici8  cmctoritas^  Venerabiles  Fratres,  non  opprimit  sed  adfitvot, 
non  destnUt  aed  cedificat^  et  strpisnme  co^firmat  in  dignUatB^  unit  in  charitate^  ei  Frairwm, 
iciUcet  Episcoparumfjwrajirmat  atqtie  tuetur,     Ideoque  illi^  ^ut  nunc  judicant  in  commoHomej 
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The  days  of  the  two  most  importaot  pnblic  sessions  of  the  Vatican 
Gonncil,  namely  the  first  and  the  last,  were  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
which  Rome  saw  from  Dec.  8, 1869,  to  the  18th  of  July,  1870.  The 
Episcopal  votes  and  the  Papal  proclamation  of  the  new  dogma  were 
accompanied  by  flashes  of  lightning  and  claps  of  thunder  from  the  skies, 
and  BO  great  was  the  darkness  which  spread  over  the  Church  of  St  Peter, 
that  the  Pope  could  not  read  the  decree  of  his  own  Infallibility  without 
the  artificial  light  of  a  candle.^    This  voice  of  nature  was  variously  in- 

Mcianty  nan  esse  in  eommotione  Dominum,  Memtnerintj  quod  paucis  cAkinc  anms^  oppositam 
teneniea  sententianif  abundaverunt  in  sensu  Nostra,  et  in  sensu  majoris  partis  hujus  amplissimi 
ConsessuSj  sed  tnnc  judicaverunt  in  tpiritu  attra  lenis,  Numquid  in  eodem  judicio  judicando 
€buB  opposita  possuni  existere  eonsdenticef  Abstt.  Illuminet  ergo  Deus  sensus  et  corda;  et 
quoniam  Ipse/acit  mirabilia  magna  solus,  illuminet  sensus  et  corda,  ut  omnes  accedere  possint 
ad  nnrnm.  Patris,  Christi  Jesu  in  terris  indigni  Vicarii,  qui  eos  amat,  eos  diUgit,  et  exoptat 
flontm  ease  Cfon  UHs;  et  ita  simul  in  vinculo  charitatis  conjuncti  prcdiare  possimus  preslia 
Domini,  ut  non  solum  wm  irrideant  nos  inimici  nostri,  sed  timeant  potius,  et  aliquando  arma 
maHtice  eedant  in  con^ectu  veritatis,  sicque  omnes  cum  D.  Augustino  dicere  valeant:  *^7\t 
voeasti  me  in  admirabile  lumen  iuum,  et  ecce  video."  * 

'  Qqirinus,  Letter  LXIX,  p.  809.  A  Protestant  eye-witness,  FroC  Ripley,  thus  described 
the  scene  in  a  letter  from  Rome,  published  in  the  New  York  THbune  (of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  editors)  for  Aug.  11, 1870 :  '  Rome,  July  19. — Before  leaving  Rome  I  send  yon  a  report 
of  the  last  scene  of  that  absurd  comedy  called  the  CEcumenical  Vatican  Council.  ...  It  is 
at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the  Council  were 
inaagmated  with  fearful  storms,  and  that  the  vigil  of  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  was  cele- 
hr&ted  with  thunder  and  lightning  throughout  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  the  8th  of  last 
December  I  was  nearly  drowned  by  the  floods  of  rain,  which  came  down  in  buckets ;  yester- 
day morning  I  went  down  in  rain,  and  under  a  frowning  sky  which  menaced  terrible  storms 
later  in  the  day.  .  .  .  Kyrie  eleison  we  heard  as  soon  as  the  mass  was  said,  and  the  whole 
multitude  joined  in  singing  the  plaintive  measure  of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints,  and  then  with 
eqnal  fervor  was  sung  Veni  Creator,  which  was  followed  by  the  voice  of  a  secretary  reading 
to  a  high  key  the  dogma.  At  its  conclusion  the  names  of  the  Fathers  were  called  over,  and 
Placet  after  Placet  succeeded  ad  nauseam.  But  what  a  storm  burst  over  the  church  at  this 
moment !  The  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed  as  we  have  not  heard  it  this  season 
before.  Every  Placet  seemed  to  be  announced  by  a  flash  and  terminated  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der. Through  the  cupolas  the  lightning  entered,  licking,  as  it  were,  the  very  columns  of  the 
Baldachino  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Feter,  and  lighting  up  large  spaces  on  the  pavement.  Sure, 
God  was  there — ^but  whether  approving  or  disproving  what  was  going  on,  no  mortal  man  can 
my.  Enough  that  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  so  it  struck  the  minds  of  all  who 
were  present.  And  thus  the  roll  was  called  for  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  this  solemn  accom- 
paniment, and  then  the  result  of  the  voting  was  taken  to  the  Pope.  The  moment  had  arrived 
when  he  was  to  declare  himself  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God — ^nay,  a  God  upon  earth. 
Looking  from  a  distance  into  the  hall,  which  was  obscured  by  the  tempest,  nothing  was  visible 
bat  the  golden  mitre  of  theFope,  and  so  thick  was  the  darkness  that  a  servitor  was  compelled 
to  hring  a  lighted  candle  and  hold  it  by  his  side  to  enable  him  to  read  the  formula  by  which 
he  deified  himself.  And  then — what  is  that  indescribable  noise  ?  Is  it  the  raging  of  the  storm 
above? — the  pattering  of  hail-stones?  It  approaches  nearer,  and  for  a  minute  I  most  seri- 
ously aay  that  I  could  not  understand  what  that  swelling  sound  was  until  I  saw  a  cloud  of 
white  handkerchiefi  waving  in  the  air.     The  Fathers  had  begun  with  clapping — ^they  were 
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terpreted,  either  as  a  condemnation  of  Oallicanism  and  liberal  Gathol- 
icism,  or  as  a  divine  attestation  of  the  dogma  like  that  which  accom- 
panied the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  or  as  an  evil 
omen  of  impending  calamities  to  the  Papacy. 

And  behold,  the  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma,  Napoleon 
III.,  the  political  ally  and  supporter  of  Pius  IX.,  unchained  the  furies  of 
war,  which  in  a  few  weeks  swept  away  the  Empire  of  France  and  the 
temporal  throne  of  the  infallible  Pope.  His  own  subjects  forsook  hira, 
and  almost  unanimously  voted  for  a  new  sovereign,  whom  he  had  ex- 
communicated as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Church.  A  German  Empire 
arose  from  victorious  battle-fields,  and  Protestantism  sprung  to  the  po- 
litical and  military  leadership  of  Europe.  About  half  a  dozen  Prot- 
estant Churches  have  since  been  organized  in  Rome,  where  none  was 
tolerated  before,  except  outside  of  the  walls  or  in  the  house  of  some 
foreign  embassador;  a  branch  of  the  Bible  Society  was  established, 
which  the  Pope  in  his  Syllabus  denounces  as  a  pest ;  and  a  public  de- 
bate was  held  in  which  even  tlie  presence  of  Peter  at  Home  was  called 
in  question.  History  records  no  more  striking  example  of  swift  retri- 
bution of  criminal  ambition.  Once  before  the  Papacy  was  shaken  to 
its  base  at  the  very  moment  when  it  felt  itself  most  secure :  Leo  X.  had 
hardly  concluded  the  fifth  and  last  Lateran  Council  in  March,  1517^ 
with  a  celebration  of  victorj^  when  an  humble  monk  in  the  North  of 
Europe  sounded  the  key-note  of  the  great  Reformation. 

What  did  the  Bishops  of  the  minority  do  ?  They  all  submitted,  even 
those  who  had  been  most  vigorous  in  opposing,  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  definition,  but  the  dogma  itself.  Some  hesitated  long,  but 
yielded  at  last  to  the  heavy  pressure.  Cardinal  Rauscher,  of  Vienna, 
published  the  decree  already  in  August,  and  afterwards  withdrew  his 
powerful  *  Observations  on  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church'  from  the 
market ;  regarding  this  as  an  act  of  glorious  self-denial  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church.  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  of  Prague,  waited  with 
the  publication  till  Jan.  11, 1871,  and  shifted  the  responsibility  upon  his 


the  fuglemen  to  the  crowd  who  took  up  the  notes  and  signs  of  rejoicing  until  the  church  of 
God  was  converted  into  a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  haman  passions.  **  Viva  Pio  Noma  .'** 
"Fiivi  i7  Papa  InfallibiUr  ^'Viva  il  trionfo  dei  Cattolirir  were  shouted  by  this  priestW 
assembly ;  and  again  another  round  they  had ;  and  yet  another  was  attempted  aa  soon  as  tb« 
Tt  Deum  hud  been  sung  and  the  benediction  had  been  given.' 
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theological  advisers.  Bishop  Hefele,  of  Bottenburg,  who  has  forgotten 
more  about  the  history  of  Councils  than  the  infallible  Pope  ever  knew, 
after  delaying  till  April  10, 1871,  submitted,  not  because  he  had  changed 
his  conviction,  but,  as  he  says,  because  'the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church  is  so  great  a  good  that  great  aud  heavy  personal  sacrifices  may 
be  made  for  it ;'  i.  e.,  truth  must  be  sacrificed  to  peace.  Bishop  Maret, 
who  wrote  two  learned  volumes  against  Papal  Infallibility  and  in  de- 
fense of  Gallicanism,  declared  in  his  retractation  that  he  *  wholly  re- 
jects every  thing  in  his  work  which  is  opposed  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Council,'  aud  *  withdraws  it  from  sale.'  Archbishop  Kenrick  yielded, 
but  has  not  refuted  his  Condo  Tiahenda  at  non  hahita^  which  remains 
an  irrefragable  argument  against  the  new  dogma.  Even  Strossmayer, 
the  boldest  of  the  bold  in  the  minority,  lost  his  courage,  and  keeps 
his  peace.  Darboy  died  a  martyr  in  the  revolt  of  the  communists  of 
Paris,  in  April,  1871.  In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Michaud,  Vicar  of 
St.  Madeleine,  who  since  seceded  from  Borne,  he  counseled  external 
and  ofiScial  submission,  with  a  mental  reservation,  and  in  the  hope  of 
better  times.  His  successor,  Msgr.  Guibert,  published  the  decrees  a 
year  later  (April,  1872),  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  head  of 
the  French  Bepublic.  Of  those  opponents  who,  though  not  members 
of  the  Council,  carried  as  great  weight  as  any  Prelate,  Montalembert 
died  during  the  Council ;  Newman  kept  silence ;  P^re  Gratry,  who 
had  declared  and  proved  that  the  question  of  Honorius  '  is  totally  gan- 
grened by  fraud,'  wrote  from  his  death-bed  at  Montreux,  in  Switzer- 
land (Feb.  1872),  to  the  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  that  he  submitted  to 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  effaced  '  every  thing  to  the  contrary  he  may 
have  written.'* 

It  is  said  that  the  adhesion  of  the  minority  Bishops  was  extorted  by 
the  threat  of  the  Pope  not  to  renew  their  'quinquennial  faculties' 
{fdcvltates  quinquennales),  that  is,  the  Papal  licenses  renewed  every 
five  years,  permitting  them  to  exercise  extraordinary  episcopal  func- 
tions which  ordinarily  belong  to  the  Pope,  as  the  power  of  absolving 
from  heresy,  schism,  apostasy,  secret  crime  (except  murder),  from  vows, 
duties  of  fasting,  the  power  of  permitting  the  reading  of  prohibited 


'  See  details  on  the  reception  and  publication  of  the  Vatican  decrees  in  Friedberg,  pp.  53 
sqq.,77o  sqq. ;  Frommann,  pp.  215-230 ;  on  Gratrj,  the  Annalea  de  Phihsophie  Chritienney 
Sept.  1871,  p.  236. 
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books  (for  the  purpo&e  of  refutation),  marrying  within  prohibited  de- 
grees, etc.^ 

But,  aside  from  this  pressure,  the  following  considerations  sufficiently 
explain  the  fact  of  submission. 

1.  Many  of  the  dissenting  Bishops  were  professedly  anti-InfaUibilists, 
not  from  principle,  but  only  from  subordinate  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, because  they  apprehended  that  the  definition  would  provoke 
the  hostility  of  secular  governments,  and  inflict  great  injury  on  Catholic 
interests,  especially  in  Protestant  countries.  Events  have  since  proved 
that  their  apprehension  was  well  founded. 

2.  All  Roman  Bishops  are  under  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
which  binds  them  ^  to  preserve,  defend,  increase^  and  advance  the  rights, 
honors,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  holy  Boman  Church,  of  our  lord 
the  Pope,  and  his  successors.' 

3.  The  minority  Bishops  defended  Episcopal  infallibility  against  Pa- 
pal infallibility.  They  claimed  for  themselves  what  they  denied  to  the 
Pope.  Admitting  the  infallibility  of  an  oecumenical  Council,  and  for- 
feiting by  their  voluntaiy  absence  on  the  day  of  voting  the  right  of 
their  protest,  they  must  either  on  their  own  theory  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  or  give  up  their  theory,  cease  to  be  Roman  Catholics, 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  new  schism. 

At  the  same  time  this  submission  is  an  instructive  lesson  of  the  fear* 
ful  spiritual  despotism  of  the  Papacy,  which  overrules  the  stubborn 
facts  of  history  and  the  sacred  claims  of  individual  conscience.  For 
the  facts  so  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  out  before  and  during  the 
Council  by  such  men  as  Kenrick,  Hef ele,  Rauscher,  Maret,  Schwansen- 
berg,  and  Dupanloup,  have  not  changed,  and  can  never  be  undone.  On 
the  one  hand  we  find  the  results  of  a  life-long,  conscientious,  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  Roman  Church,  on 
the  other  ignorance,  prejudice,  perversion,  and  defiance  of  Scripture 
and  tradition ;  on  the  one  hand  we  have  histoiy  shaping  theology,  on 
the  other  theology  ignoring  or  changing  histoiy;  on  the  one  hand  the 
just  exercise  of  reason,  on  the  other  blind  submission,  which  destroys 
reason  and  conscience.    But  truth  must  and  will  prevail  at  last 

^  See  the  article  FacultSten,  in  Wktzer  and  Wbltb^s  KirchenUxihm  odor  Emeykhp.  der 
katholitchen  Theologie^WoX,  III.  pp.  879  sqq. 
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§  34.  Papal  Infallibility  explained,  and  tested  by  Tradition  and 

SCBIPTUBE. 

lAteratum, 

I.  Fob  lHFAi.UBix.rrT. 

The  older  defenders  of  Infallibility  are  chiefly  Bbx.i.abmin,  Ballkbimt,  Litta,  Alphohb  db  Liovom 
(whom  the  Pope  raiaed  to  the  digrnity  of  a  dxtetor  ecduke,  March  11,1873),  Card.  Obsi,  Pbbbohb,  and  Jo- 
BRPB  Comrr  db  Mai8tbb  (Sardinian  stateBman,  d.  at  Turin  Feb.  M,  1881,  anthor  of  Du  Pope,  1819 ;  new 
edition,  Paris,  1843,  with  the  Homeric  motto :  th  Koipavot  fartt). 

During  and  alter  the  Vatican  Conncil:  the  works  of  Archbishops  MAimxiia  and  Dbobampb,  already 
qaoted,  pp.  134, 180w 

Jofl.  Cabdonx  (Archbishop  of  Edessa,  in  partlbns) :  Bhusubratio  de  dogmaJtiea  Bomani  PonHJleiH  Infal- 
litaaaU  ejutque  DefinOHUate,  Rom«  (typis  CiviliUtis  Cattolics),  18T0  (May,  174  pp.).  The  chief  work 
on  the  Papal  side,  clothed  with  a  semi-official  Character. 

HnMABM  Rump:  Die  UftfehXbarkeit  den  PaptUa  und  die  SUUung  der  in  Deutaehlcmd  verbrtiUten  eAeoIo- 
^«Jken  LehtJfQcker  mu  diettr  Lehre,  M&nster,  1870  (178  pp.). 

FB4n  Fbxbdboff  (Prof,  at  M&nster) :  Oegen-Enodgunffen  Ober  die  pdpetUehe  Unfehlbarkeit,  Mflnster, 
1889(nppw)k   SoperfldaL 

Flob.  Rxbsb  and  Kabl  ton  Wbbbb  (Jesnits) ;  Dae  Oekmn,  OoneiL  SHmmen  au»  Mcaria^Laach,  Neiwe  FoLge^ 
Na  Z.  DiepOpeOiehe  Unfehlbarkeit  tmd  der  dUe  Glaube  der  Kirche,  Freibnrg  im  Breisgaa,  1870  (110  pp.). 

6.  Biqbbl:  QrOnde/ur  die  Uf^fehlbarkeit  dee  KirehenoberhaupUe  nebet  Widerlegung  der  Sinwiir/e,  MOn- 
iter,lS70. 

Ber.  P.  Wbhimoeb  (Jesuit) :  L*ir\fdillibaiU  du  Pajte  devant  la  raieon  et  Vieriture,  lea  popes  et  lea  eon- 
eOea,  lea  perea  et  lea  thMogiena^  lea  rda  et  lea  empereura.  Translated  from  the  German  into  French  by 
P.  BiOr.  (Highly  spoken  of  by  Pins  IX.  in  a  brief  to  Abb6  B^16t,  Nov.  17, 1869 ;  see  Friedberg,  L  c. 
p.  487.  Weninger  wrote  besides  several  pamphlets  on  Inflillibility  in  German,  Innsbruck,  1841 ;  Graz, 
19B3 :  in  English,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  1868.  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  his  CkmeiOt  speaks  of  him  as 
'a  plooB  and  extremely  zealous  but  ignorant  man,*  whom  he  honored  with  *  the  charity  of  silence'  when 
requested  to  recommend  one  of  his  books.)  , 

WHerlefftrng  der  tier  wUer  die  Vdter  dee  ConeHa  verthettten  Broehiiren  gegen  die  Unfehlbarbeit  (transl. 
of  Ananadverakmea  in  quatuor  contra  Romani  PontiJMa  if^faUibUitatem  editoa  Hbettoa)t  Mflnster,  1870. 

Bishop  Joa.  Fbsslbb:  Die  voahre  und  die  foJLache  UnfeHbarheiA  der  PdpaU  (against  Prot  von  Schnlte), 
Wien,  1871. 

Bishop  Kbttbxjeb:  i>iis  ui^el^Xbare  Lehramt  dee  Papatea,  naeh  der  Entaehetdung  dea  Vatlcaniaehen  Con" 
eiZ<,  Mains,  1871, 8te  Aufl. 

X.  J.  SoBBBBBM :  Sehulte  und  DoUtnger^  gegen  daa  Coneil,  Kritiache  Beleuehtungf  etc.,  Regensbnrg,  18T1. 

AafentB  DB  Mababbib  :  Lettre  au  R.  P,  Oratrp  aur  le  Pape  Honoriua  et  le  BrMaire  Bomain,  Nancy,187QL 

Paul  Bottaul  (&  J.) :  Pope  Honoriua  before  the  Tribunal  (f  Eeaaon  and  Hiatory,  London,  1S68L 

n.  AoAiMST  Imvaxxibilttt. 
(a)  By  Members  of  the  Council. 

Mgr.  H.  L  C.  Mabbt  (Bishop  of  Sura,  in  part.  Canon  of  St  Denis  and  Dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty 
hi  Paris) :  Du  QmeOe  gtniral  etdela  paix  retigfeuae^  Paris,  1869, 8  Tom.  (pp.  654  and  660).  An  elaborate 
defense  of  Ctallicanism ;  since  revoked  by  the  author,  and  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Pktkb  Riobabd  Kbbbiok  (Archbishop  of  St  Louis) :  Coneio  in  Coneilio  Vatieano  habenda  at  non  hatUa, 
Nespoli  (typis  fratrum  de  Angelis  in  via  Pellegrini  4),  1670.  Reprinted  in  Friedrich,  Doeumenta,  L  pp.  187- 
tit  An  Xnglish  translation  in  L  W.  Bacon's  An  Inaide  View  qf  the  Vatiean  Ctntnen,  New  York,  pp.  90-166. 

QjJMxno  (no  place  or  date  of  publication).  A  very  able  Latin  dissertation  occasioned  and  distributed 
(perhaps  partly  prepared)  by  Bishop  Kbttblbb,  of  Mayence,  during  the  Council.  It  was  printed  but  not 
imbUshed  In  Switserland,  in  1870,  and  reprinted  in  Friedrich,  Doeumenta,  L  pp.  1-128. 

UWterUduOntdUetVifhfailUbaiti,  Written  or  inspired  by  Dabbot,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Only  fifty 
copies  were  printed,  for  distribution  among  the  Cardinals.  Reprinted  in  Friedrich,  Doeumenta,  I.  pp. 
1»-186. 

Card-RAUBOBBB:  ObaervaHonea  queedam  de  fi^UbUUatia  eoeleaia  suli^eeto,  Neapoli  and  Yindoboni^ 
1870  (83  pp.). 

Dt  Summi  Pentt/leia  i^flaUibaiUUe  peraonali^  Neapoli,  1870  (82  pp.).  Written  by  Profl  SalbsivbMatbb, 
sod  distributed  in  the  Council  by  Cardinal  Schwareenberg. 

Jos.  DB  EBrBi.B  (Bishop  of  Rottenbnrg,  formerly  Prof,  at  Tubingen) :  Caitaa  HonorU  Papa^  Neap.  1870 
d^  2S).  The  same :  Honoriua  und  daa  aeehete  allgemeine  Coneil  (with  an  appendix  against  Pennachi, 
48  pp.),  Tubingen,  1870.  Bnglish  translation,  with  introduction,  by  Dr.  Hknbt  B.  Smith,  in  the  Preeibg' 
terian  Quarterly  and  Prineeton  Review,  New  York,  for  April,  1872,  pp.  873  sqq.  Against  Hefele  comp. 
Jos.  PiBBAOHz  (Prol  of  Church  History  in  Rome) :  De  Honorii  L  Pontificia  Romani  causa  in  Coneilio  VL 
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(b)  By  Catholics,  not  Membera  of  the  Conncfl. 

Jamvb  :  The  Pope  and  th§  Council,  1860.    See  above,  p.  184. 

Bnodgunffm  /ur  die  Biitchdfe  dee  Ooneaitme  Hher  die  Frage  der  pdp§UiBlim  UftfMbariBeit,  Oct.  IMH 
Dritte  Anil.  Miincheu.    [By  J.  ton  Dullinoxc] 

J.  TON  DdLLiMOBB :  Bitiige  Worte  dber  die  Uf^ehlbarheUMdreeee,  etc.,  Manchen,  1870. 

Job.  H.  Rbinkxwb  (Prof,  of  Church  History  in  Breslan) :  Ueber  papetliehe  Unfeklbarkeitf  MfinchBO,  ISTH 

Ci.BM]ais  SoHM iTz  (Cath.  Prleat) :  let  der  Papet  wifehlhar  t  Aue  Denteehlande  und  dee  P.  Deharbe  CUte- 
ehtemen  heanhoortet,  Miinchen,  1870. 

J.  Fb.  Rittxb  ton  Sohultb  (Profl  in  Praf^e,  now  in  Bonn) :  Dae  Uf\fehlbarkeite-Deeret  vom  18  JvU 
1870  ai<f  eeine  Verbindlichkeit  gepriift,  Pragae,  1870.  Die  Maeht  der  rfim,  PdpeU  ^ber  F6retet^  lender, 
VSlker,  ete.  eeit  Oregor  VIL  tur  Wbrdigung  ihrer  UnMdbarkeit  beleuehtett  etc.,  Sd  edition,  Prague.  7%e 
same,  translated  into  Bnglish  (The  Power  qf  the  Roman  Popee  over  Prineee,  etc),  by  Alfred  8omer«  [a 
brother  of  Schnlte],  Adelaide,  1871. 

A.  Obatbt  (Priest  of  the  Oratoire  and  Member  of  the  French  Academy) :  ^mr  Lettere  to  the  Biehop  t^ 
Orleane  (Dnpanlonp)  and  the  Arehbiehop  qf  Malinee  (Dechamps),  In  French,  Paris,  1870 ;  seTernl  editlcyns, 
also  translated  into  German,  Bngllsh,  etc.  These  learned  and  eloquent  letters  gave  rise  to  violent  coo- 
troversies.  They  were  denounced  by  several  Bishops,  and  prohibited  in  their  dioceses ;  approved  by 
others,  and  by  Montalembert  The  Pope  praised  the  opponents.  Against  him  wrote  Dechamps  (Three 
Letters  to  Oratry,  in  French ;  German  translation,  Mayence,  1870)  and  A.  de  Margerie.  Grmtry  lecanted 
on  his  death-bed. 

P.  Lb  Paob  Rbkout  :  The  Condemnation  qf  Pope  Honoriue,  London,  1888. 

A2CTOMIO  Maobassi  :  Lo  Schema  eulT  ir^falUbiUtd  pereonale  del  Romano  Pontefiee,  Aleeaandila,  IflfTa. 

Delia  preteea  ij/^ftillibilitd  pereoTuUe  del  Romano  Poniefieef  Sd  ed.  Firenze,  1870  (anonymoos,  80  pp^). 

J.  A.  B.  LuTTBBBBOK :  Die  Clementinen  vnd  ihr  VerhdUniee  eum  Vt\fehlbarkeitedogma,  Gleseen.  18T8  (pp.  8St 

JosBPH  Lakgbm  (Old  Catholic  Prof,  in  Bonn) :  Dae  Vatieanieche  Dogma  von  dem  (Tnivereal-Bpieoopat  mnd 
der  Unfehlbarkeit  dee  Papetee  in  «.  Verh.  tur  exeg.  Ueberlieferung  vom  7  Ms  zwn  IBten  Jakrh.  B  PartSb 
Bonn,  1871-78. 

The  sinlessness  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  personal  infallibility  of 
the  Pope  are  the  characteristic  dogmas  of  modern  Romanism,  the  two 
test  dogmas  which  must  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  system.  Both 
were  enacted  under  the  same  Pope,  and  both  faithfully  reflect  his  char- 
acter. Both  have  the  advantage  of  logical  consistency  from  certain 
premises,  and  seem  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the  Romish  form  of 
piety  and  the  Romish  principle  of  authority.  Both  rest  on  picas  fiction 
and  fraud ;  both  present  a  refined  idolatry  by  clothing  a  pure  humble 
woman  and  a  mortal  sinful  man  with  divine  attributes.  The  do^na 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  exempts  the  Virgin  Mary  from 
sin  and  guilt,  perverts  Christianism  into  Marianism ;  the  dogma  of  In- 
fallibility, which  exempts  the  Bishop  of  Rome  from  error,  resolve 
Catholicism  into  Papalism,  or  the  Church  into  the  Pope.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  woman  is  virtually  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
a  man-god  in  Rome  for  the  God-Man  in  heaven.  This  is  a  severe 
judgment,  but  a  closer  examination  will  sustain  it. 

The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  being  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  devotion,  passed  into  the  modem  Roman  creed  without  seri- 
ous difficulty ;  but  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  which  involves  a 
question  of  absolute  power,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman- 
ism, and  created  the  greatest  commotion  and  a  new  secession.  It  is 
'n  its  veiy  nature  the  most  fundamental  and  most  comprehensive  of 
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of  all  dogmas.  It  contains  the  whole  system  in  a  nntshell.  It  con- 
stitutes a  new  rule  of  faith.  It  is  the  article  of  the  standing  or  fall- 
ing Church.  It  is  the  direct  anfipode  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  the 
absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  estab- 
lishes a  perpetual  divine  oracle  in  the  Vatican.  Every  Catholic  may 
hereafter  say,  I  believe — not  because  Christ,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  Church,, 
but — because  the  infallible  Pope  has  so  declared  and  commanded. 
Admitting  this  dogma,  we  admit  not  only  the  whole  body  of  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Tridentine  standards,  but  all  the  official  Papal  bulls, 
including  the  mediaeval  monstrosities  of  the  Syllabus  (1864),  the  con- 
demnation of  Jansenism,  the  bull  '  Uiiam  Sanctam^  of  Boniface  VIII. 
(1302),  which,  under  pain  of  damnation,  claims  for  the  Pope  the  double 
sword,  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  over  the  whole  Christian 
world,  and  the  power  to  depose  princes  and  to  absolve  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance.'  The  past  is  irreversibly  settled,  and  in  all 
future  controversies  on  faith  and  morals  we  must  look  to  tlie  same 
unerring  tribunal  in  the  Vatican.  Even  oecumenical  Councils  are 
superseded  hereafter,  and  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  and 
strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dogma  is  false,  it  involves  a  blasphemous 
assumption,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  fulfillment  of 
St.  Paul's  prophecy  of  the  man  of  sin,  who  '  as  God  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  off  that  he  is  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

Let  us  first  see  what  the  dogma  does  not  mean,  and  what  it  does 
mean. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  his  private  opinions 
on  theology  and  religion.  As  a  man,  he  may  be  a  heretic  (as  liberius, 
Honorius,  and  John  XXII.),  or  even  an  imbeliever  (as  John  XXIIL, 


*  This  bun  has  been  often  disowned  by  Catbolics  (e.  g.,  by  the  Unirereities  of  Sorbonne, 
LooTsiii,  AlcaU,  Salamanca,  when  officially  asked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
■ia,  1788,  also  by  Martin  John  Spalding,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Evideaees,  1866),  and,  to  some  extent,  even  by  Pius  IX.  (see  Friedberg,  p.  718),  bat  it  is 
anqaestionably  official,  and  was  renewed  and  approved  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  Dec. 
19, 1516.  Paul  III.  and  Pius  V.  acted  upon  it,  the  former  in  excommunicating  and  depos- 
ing Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  hitter  in  deposing  Queen  Elizabeth,  exciting  her  subjects 
to  rebellion,  and  orging  Philip  of  Spain  to  declare  war  against  her  (sec  the  Bullarium  Rom., 
Camden,  Burnet,  Froude,  etc.).  The  Papal  Syllabus  sanctions  it  by  implication,  in  No.  23, 
which  condemns  as  an  error  the  opinion  that  Roman  Pontiffs  ha?e  exceeded  the  limits  of 
their  power. 
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and,  perhaps,  Leo  X.),  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  infallible  as  Pope, 
after  the  fashion  of  Balaam  and  Kaiplias. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  infallibility  extends  beyond  the  proper  sphere 
of  religion  and  the  Church.  The  Pope  may  be  ignorant  of  science  and 
literature,  and  make  grave  mistakes  in  his  political  administration,  or 
be  misinformed  on  matters  of  fact  (unless  necessarily  involved  in  doc- 
trinal decisions),  and  yet  be  infallible  in  defining  articles  of  faith.  ^ 

Infallibility  does  not  imply  impeccability.  And  yet  freedom  from 
error  and  freedom  from  sin  are  so  nearly  connected  in  men's  minds 
that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  such  moral  monsters  as  Alexander 
YI.  and  those  infamous  Popes  who  disgraced  humanity  during  the 
Roman  pomocracy  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  should  have 
been  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  and  infallible  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghoet. 
If  the  inherent  infallibility  of  the  visible  Church  logically  necessitates 
the  infallibility  of  the  visible  head,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  same 
logic  should  not  with  equal  conclusiveness  derive  the  personal  holines 
of  the  head  from  the  holiness  of  Uie  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dogma  does  mean  that  all  official  utterances 
of  the  Boman  Pontiff  addressed  to  the  Catholic  Church  on  matters  of 
Christian  faith  and  duty  are  infallibly  true,  and  must  be  accepted  with 
the  same  faith  as  the  word  of  the  living  God.  They  are  not  simply 
final  in  the  sense  in  which  all  decisions  of  an  absolute  government  or 
a  supreme  court  of  justice  are  final  until  abolished  or  superseded  bj 
other  decisions,^  but  they  are  irreformable,  and  can  never  be  revoked. 
This  infallibility  extends  over  eighteen  centuries,  and  is  a  special  privi- 
lege conferred  by  Christ  upon  Peter,  and  through  him  upon  all  his  legiti- 
mate successors.  It  belongs  to  every  Pope  from  Clement  to  Pius  IX.^ 
and  to  every  Papal  bull  addressed  to  the  Catholic  world.     It  is  per- 


^  Pope  Pius  IX.  started  as  a  political  reformer,  and  set  in  motion  that  revolution  which, 
notwithstanding  his  subsequent  reactionary  course,  resulted  in  the  unification  of  Italjr  and 
the  loss  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  against  which  he  now  so  bitterly  protests. 

'  In  this  general  sense  Joseph  de  Maistre  explains  infallibility  to  be  the  same  in  the  spir- 
itual order  that  sovereignty  means  in  the  civil  order :  ^Vvn  et  fautre  expriment  eette  hamte 
puissance  qui  les  domine  toutes,  dont  toutes  ks  autres  dirivent,  qui  gouveme  et  n'esi  pas  poa* 
vemie,  quijuge  et  n'est  pasjug^e.  Quand  nous  disons  que  VEgUse  est  infailUble,  nous  ne  de- 
mandonspour  elle,  il  est  bien  essentiel  de  Vohserver^  aucun  priviUge  particulier ;  wms  demandimM 
seulement  qu'ellejouisse  du  droit  commun  a  toutes  Us  souuerainetis  possible  qui  touits  agissemt 
n^cessairement  comme  in/ail libles  ;  car  tout  gouvemement  est  absolu;  et  du  moment  <m  torn  peut 
iui  raster  sous  pretexts  derreur  ou  d'injustice,  il  h* exists  plus.*    Du  Pape^  eh.  i.,  pp.  15, 16. 
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Bonal,  i.  e.y  inherent  in  Peter  and  the  Popes ;  it  is  independent,  and 
needs  no  confirmation  from  the  Church  or  an  oecumenical  Council, 
either  preceding  or  succeeding ;  its  decrees  are  binding,  and  can  not  be 
rejected  without  running  the  risk  of  eternal  damnation.^ 

Even  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Vatican  decision  there  is  room 
for  controversy  on  the  precise  meaning  of  the  figurative  term  ex  cathe- 
dra loquiy  and  the  extent  of  faith  and  morals^  viz.,  whether  Id  fallibil- 
ity includes  only  the  supernatural  order  of  revealed  truth  and  duty,  or 
also  natural  and  political  duties,  and  questions  of  mere  histoiy,  such  as 
Peter^s  residence  in  Rome,  the  number  of  oecumenical  Councils,  the 
teaching  of  Jansen  and  Quesnel,  and  other  disputed  facts  closely  con- 
nected with  dogmas.  But  the  main  point  is  clear  enough.  The  Ultra- 
montane theory  is  established,  Gallicanism  is  dead  and  buried. 

Ultramontanism  and  Gallioanism. 

The  Vatican  dogma  is  the  natural  completion  of  the  Papal  polity,  as 
the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  is  the  completion 
of  the  Papal  cultus. 

If  we  compare  the  Papal  or  Ultramontane  theory  with  the  Episcopal 
or  Gallican  theory,  it  has  the  undeniable  advantage  of  logical  consist- 
ency. The  two  systems  are  related  to  each  other  like  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  or  rather  like  absolute  monarchy  and  limited  monarchy. 
The  one  starts  from  the  divine  institution  of  the  Primacy  (Matt.  xvi.  18), 


>  Archbishop  Manning  {Petri  Privil  III.  pp.  112, 113}  defines  the  doctrine  of  InfiiUibility 
in  this  way : 

*•  1.  The  privilege  of  infitllibilitj  iBpersonalf  inasmach  as  it  attaches  to  the  Roman  PontiflT, 
the  aacoeasor  of  Peter,  as  a  public  person^  distinct  from,  but  inseparably  united  to,  the  Church ; 
but  it  is  not  personal,  in  that  it  is  attached,  not  to  the  private  person,  but  to  the  primacy 
which  he  alone  possesses. 

*  2.  It  is  also  independent^  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  either  the  Ecclesia  docens 
or  the  JEcclena  discern ;  but  it  is  not  independent,  in  that  it  depends  in  all  things  upon  the 
diriiie  head  of  the  Church,  upon  the  institution  of  the  primacy  by  him,  and  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  3.  It  is  ahtolute^  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  circumscribed  by  no  human  or  ecclesiastical  law ; 
it  is  not  absolute,  in  that  it  is  circumscribed  by  the  office  of  guarding,  expounding,  and  de- 
fending the  deposit  of  revelation. 

'  4.  It  is  separate  in  no  sense,  nor  can  be,  nor  can  be  so  called,  without  manifold  heresy, 
unless  the  word  be  taken  to  mean  distinct.  In  this  sense,  the  Roman  FontifT  is  distinct  from 
the  Episcopate,  and  is  a  distinct  subject  of  infallibility;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  supreme 
doctrinal  authority,  or  magisterium,  he  does  not  depend  for  the  infidlibility  of  his  definitions 
upon  the  consent  or  consultation  of  the  Episcopate,  but  only  on  the  divine  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.' 

You  I.— M 
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and  teaches  the  infallibility  of  the  head ;  the  other  starts  from  the  di 
vine  institution  of  the  Episcopate  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  and  teaches  the  infal- 
libility of  the  body  and  the  superiority  of  an  oecumenical  Council  over 
the  Pope.  Conceding  once  the  infallibility  of  the  collective  Episcopate, 
we  must  admit,  as  a  consequence,  the  infallibility  of  the  Primacy,  ^whieh 
represents  the  Episcopate,  and  forms  its  visible  and  permanent  cen  t  i-e.  If 
the  body  of  the  teaching  Church  can  never  err,  the  head  can  not  err ;  and, 
vice  versay  if  the  head  is  liable  to  error,  the  body  can  not  be  free  from 
error.  The  Gallican  theory  is  an  untenable  via  media.  It  secures  only 
a  periodic  and  intermittent  infallibility,  which  reveals  itself  in  an  cecn- 
meuical  Council,  and  then  relapses  into  a  quiescent  state ;  but  the  Ultra- 
montane theory  teaches  an  unbroken,  ever  living,  and  ever  active  infalli- 
bility, which  alone  can  fully  answer  the  demands  of  an  absolute  authorit3\ 

To  refute  Papal  infallibility  is  to  refute  also  Episcopal  infallibility : 
for  the  higher  includes  the  lower.  The  Vatican  Council  is  the  best  argu- 
ment against  the  infallibility  of  oecumenical  Councils,  for  it  sanctioned 
a  fiction,  in  open  and  irreconcilable  conti-adlction  to  older  oecumenical 
Councils,  which  not  only  assumed  the  possibility  of  Papal  fallibilitr, 
but  actually  condemned  a  Pope  as  a  heretic.  The  fifth  Lateran  Conn 
cil  (1512)  declared  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  null  and 
void ;  the  Council  of  Florence  denied  the  validity  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  this  denied  the  validity  of  the  former.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance condemned  and  burned  John  Hus  for  teaching  evangelical  doc- 
trines ;  and  this  fact  forced  upon  Luther,  at  the  disputation  with  Eck  at 
Leipzig,  the  conviction  that  even  oecumenical  Councils  may  err.  Home 
itself  has  rejected  certain  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon, 
which  put  the  Pope  on  a  par  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Papal  theory  wonld  nile  out  the  old  oecu- 
menical Councils,  because  they  were  not  convened  nor  controlled  by  the 
Pope ;  while  the  Greek  Church  rejects  all  Councils  which  were  purely- 
Latin. 

The  Bible  makes  no  provision  and  has  no  promise  for  an  oecumenical 
Council.'  The  Church  existed  and  flourished  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  such  a  Council  was  heard  of.     Large  assemblies  are 


^  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  composed  of  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren,  and  leg^slmtxn^  in 
favor  of  Christian  liberty,  difters  very  widely  from  a  purely  hierarchical  Council,  which 
eludes  Elders  and  Brethren,  and  imposes  new  burdens  upon  the  conscience. 
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often  ruled  by  passion,  intrigue,  and  woridly  ambition  (remember  tlie 
complaints  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  on  the  Synods  of  the  Nicene  age). 
Majorities  are  not  necessarily  decisive  in  matters  of  faith.  Christ  prom- 
ised to  be  even  with  two  or  three  who  are  gathered  in  his  name  (Matt 
xviii.  20).  Elijah  and  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  were  right  over  against  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Athanasius  versus  mundum  represented  the  truth,  and  the 
world  versus  At/vanasiuvi  was  in  error  during  tlie  ascendency  of 
Arianism.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  was  under  the  power  of  infidelity,  and  true  Christianity 
had  to  take  refuge  in  small  communities.  Augustine  maintained  that 
one  Ck>uncil  may  correct  another,  and  attain  to  a' more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  unintelligible  without  the 
tlieory  of  progressive  development,  which  implies  many  obstructions 
and  temporary  diseases.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Church  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  gradual  expansion  and  growth,  and  will  not  be  finally 
complete  till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Papal  InfaUibility  and  Personal  ResponsibiUty. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  institution,  can  never  fail  and 
never  lose  the  truth.  Christ  has  pledged  his  Spirit  and  life-giving 
presence  to  his  people  to  the  end  of  time,  and  even  to  two  or  three  of 
his  humblest  disciples  assembled  in  his  name ;  yet  they  are  not  on 
that  account  infallible.  He  gave  authority  in  matters  of  discipline  to 
every  local  Church  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  and  yet  no  one  claims  infallibility 
to  every  congregation.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  always  guide  believers  into 
the  truth,  and  the  unerring  Word  of  God  can  never  perish.  But  local 
churches,  like  individuals,  may  fall  into  error,  and  be  utterly  destroyed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  always  makes 
progress,  and  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  the  particular  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  where  once  the 
Apostles  and  St.  Augustine  taught,  have  disappeared,  or  crumbled  into 
ruin,  or  have  been  overrun  by  the  false  prophet. 

The  truth  will  ever  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sincere  inquirer 
wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  admin- 
istered.    God  has  revealed  himself  plainly  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
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salvation ;  and  yet  not  so  plainly  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  faith, 
and  to  resolve  Christianity  into  a  mathematical  demonstration.  He 
has  given  us  a  rational  mind  to  think  and  to  judge,  and  a  free  i^ill  to 
accept  or  to  reject.  Christian  faith  is  no  blind  submission,  but  an  intel- 
ligent assent.  It  implies  anxiety  to  inquire  as  well  as  willingness  to 
receive.  We  are  expressly  directed  to  *  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good '  (1  Thess.  v.  21) ;  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  to  refuse  obedience  even  to  an  angel  from 
heaven  if  he  preach  a  different  gospel  (Gal.  i.  8).  The  Bercean 
Jews  are  commended  as  being  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
because  they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  yet 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so  (Acts  xvii. 
11).  It  was  from  the  infallible  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  from  tra- 
dition, that  Paul  and  ApoUos  reasoned,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  appeals  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  as  obscuring  the  Word  of  God  or  destroy- 
ing its  true  effect.^ 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  Vatican  dogma  requires  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  fundamental  error,  the  irpwrov  i/^cf/Soc  of  Eome  is 
that  she  identifies  the  true  ideal  Church  of  Christ  with  the  empirical 
Church,  and  the  empirical  Church  with  the  Komish  Church,  and  the 
Bomish  Church  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  with  the  Pope,  and 
at  last  substitutes  a  mortal  man  for  the  living  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
and  ever  present  head  of  the  Church,  ^  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  filleth  all  in  all.'  Christ  needs  no  vicar,  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  vicar  implies  the  absence  of  the  Master.^ 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ  always  nses  irapaSooi^  in  an  unfavorable  sense :  see  Matt. 
XT.  2,  8,  6;  Mark  vii.  3,  5,  8,  9,  13.  So  also  Paul:  Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8;  while  in  1  Cor.  xL 
2,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6,  he  uses  the  term  in  a  good  sense,  as  identical  with  the  gocpel  he 
preached. 

'  I  add  here  what  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  says  on  the  Papal  theoiy  of  Infallibility  (^Systewh- 
atic  Theology  y  New  York,  1872,  Vol.  I.  pp.  130, 150)  :  *  There  is  something  simple  and  grand  in 
this  theory.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men.  It  relieves  them  of  per> 
sonal  responsibility.  Every  thing  is  decided  for  them.  Their  salvation  is  secured  by  merely 
submitting  to  be  saved  by  an  infallible,  sin-pardoning,  and  grace-imparting  Church.  Many 
may  be  inclined  to  think  t^at  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  had  Christ  left  on  earth  a 
visible  representative  of  himself,  clothed  with  his  authority  to  teach  and  govern,  and  an  order 
of  men  dispersed  through  the  world  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  original  Apoetles — men 
every  where  accessible,  to  whom  we  could  resort  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  and  whose 
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Papal  InfaUibUity  tested  by  Tradition. 

The  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  mainly  supported  by  an  infer- 
ential dogmatic  argument  derived  from  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  who,  as 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  must  also  share  in  his  infallibility ;  or  from  the 
nature  and  aim  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  an  infallible  and  ever  avail- 
able organ  for  that  purpose,  since  God  always  provides  the  means  to- 
gether with  an  end.  A  full-blooded  Infallibilist,  whose  piety  consists 
in  absolute  submission  and  devotion  to  his  lord  the  Pope,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Bible  and  for  history,  except  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose.  If  facts 
disagree  with  his  dogmas,  all  the  worse  for  the  facts.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ignore  or  to  deny  them,  or  to  force  tliem,  by  unnatural  inter- 
pretations, into  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dogmas.^    But  after  all,  even 

decisons  could  be  safely  recdved  as  the  decisions  of  Christ  himself.  God's  thoughts,  how- 
ever, are  not  aa  our  thoughts.  We  know  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  men  did  not  believe 
or  obey  him.  We  know  that  when  the  Apostles  were  still  living,  and  their  authority  was 
still  confirmed  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Church  was  distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms.  If  any  in  their  sluggishness  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a  perpetual  body  of  infallible  teachers  would  be  a  blessing,  all  must  admit  that  the 
■nomption  of  infallibility  by  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the  wicked,  must  be  an  evU  incon- 
ceivably great.  The  Romish  theory,  if  true,  might  be  a  blessing ;  if  false,  it  must  be  an  aw- 
ful corse.  That  it  is  false  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  true,  and  who,  unlike  the  Oxford  tractarian,  are  not  determined  to  believe  it  because 
tbey  knre  it.  ...  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  its  authority  is  no  less  absolute  in  the  sphere  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  is  immoral  to  contract  or  to  continue  an  unlawful  marriage,  to 
keep  as  unlawful  oath,  to  enact  unjust  laws,  to  obey  a  sovereign  hostile  to  the  Church.  The 
Charch,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  dissolve  marriages,  to  free  men  from  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths,  and  citizens  from  their  allegiance,  to  abrogate  civil  laws,  and  to  depose  sovereigns. 
These  prerogatives  have  not  only  been  claimed,  but  time  and  again  exercised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  all  of  right  belong  to  that  Church,  if  it  be  infiillible.  As  these  claims  are 
enforced  by  penalties  involving  the  loss  of  the  soul,  they  can  not  be  resisted  by  those  who  ad-> 
mit  the  Charch  to  be  infallible.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  where  this  doctrine  is  held  there 
can  be  no  liberty  of  opinion,  no  freedom  of  conscience,  no  civU  or  political  freedom.  As  the 
recent  oBCumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  decided  that  this  infallibility  is  vested  in  the 
Pope,  it  is  henceforth  a  matter  of  faith  with  Romanists,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  abso- 
lote  sovereign  of  the  world.  All  men  are  bound,  on  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  to  betieve 
what  he  declares  to  be  true,  and  to  do  whatever  he  decides  is  obligatory.' 

*  Archbishop  BCanning  (III.  p.  1 1 8)  speaks  of  history  as  *  a  wilderness  without  guide  or  path,* 
snd  says :  *  Whensoever  any  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Church* 
[the  very  point  which  can  not  be  proved  in  the  case  before  us],  'all  difficulties  from  human 
history  are  excluded,  as  Tertullian  lays  down,  by  prescription.  The  only  source  of  revealed 
troth  is  God ;  the  only  channel  of  his  revelation  is  the  Church.  No  human  history  can  de- 
clare what  is  contained  in  that  revdation.  The  Church  alone  can  determine  its  limits,  and 
therefore  ita  contents.* 
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according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  theory,  Scripture  and  history  or  tra- 
dition are  the  two  indispensable  tests  of  the  tnith  of  a  dogma.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  are  not  the  creators 
and  judges,  but  the  trustees  and  witnesses  of  the  apostolic  deposit  of 
faith,  and  that  they  can  define  and  proclaim  no  dogma  which  is  not 
well  founded  in  primitive  tradition,  written  or  unwritten.  According 
to  the  famous  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  a  dogma  must  have  three 
marks  of  catliolicity :  the  catholicity  of  time  {semper)^  of  space  (tiiique), 
and  of  number  {ab  omnibus).  The  argument  from  tradition  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  orthodoxy  in  the  Koman  sense,  and,  as  hitherto  held, 
more  essential  than  Scripture  proof.'  The  difference  between  Roman- 
ism and  Protestantism  on  this  point  is  tliis :  Romanism  requires  proof 
from  tmdition  first,  from  Scripture  next,  and  makes  the  former  indis- 
I'Cnsable,  the  latter  simply  desirable ;  while  Protestantism  reverses  the 
order,  and  with  its  theory  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  truth  tliat  yields  precious  ore 
to  every  successive  generation  of  miners,  it  may  even  dispense  with 
traditional  testimony  altogether,  provided  that  a  doctrine  can  be  clearly 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God. 

Now  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility, like  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary, 
lacks  every  one  of  the  three  marks  of  catholicity.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  innovation.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  for  more  than  a 
thousand  yeare,  and  is  unknown  to  this  day  in  the  Greek  Church, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  in  matter  of  antiquity  always  an  im- 
portant witness.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity  would  have  taken 
a  different  course,  if  in  all  theological  controversies  an  infallible  tri- 
bunal in  Rome  could  have  been  invoked.'     Ancient  Creeds,  Councils, 


*  This  Archbishop  Kenrick,  in  his  Concio,  frankly  admits :  *Iren(e%,  TertulHani^  Augvstini, 
Vincentii  Lirinensis  exempla  secutusy  Jidei  Catholica?  probationes  ex  traditione  potius  qtMvt 
ex  Scripturarum  interpretatione  qucerendas  duxi;  qute  interpretation  juxta  Tertuliiatmm  ma- 
gis  apta  est  ad  veritatem  ohumbitandum  quam  demonstrandum.^ 

'  *  Die  ganze  Geschichte  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  der  Kirche  ware  eine  andere  gewesen,  wenn 
in  dem  Bischofvon  Rom  das  Betvusstsein.  in  der  Kirche  auch  nur  eine  Ahntmg  davon  gtwesea 
wSre,  dcus  dort  ein  Quell  wnfehlbarer  Wahrheit  fliesse,  Statt  all  der  bittern,  verstSrendea 
Kdmpfe  gegen  unrkliche  oder  vermeiniliche  HHretiker^  gegen  die  man  BOrher  schrieb  und  Sf- 
noden  aller  Art  versammelte.  wurden  alle  Wohlweinende  sick  aufden  unfehlbar^n  Sftrmrk  dts 
Papstes  berufen  haben,  und  mehr  als  einst  das  Orakel  des  Apollo  zu  Delphi  umrde  das  r« 
Rom  befragt  worden  sein,    Dagegen  war  es  in  jenen  Jahrhunderten,  als  alles  Christentkum  antf 
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Fathers,  and  Popes  can  be  summoned  as  witnesses  against  the  Vatican 
dogma. 

1.  The  four  (Bcumenioal  Creedsy  the  most  authoritative  expressions 
of  the  old  Catholic  faith  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  contain 
an  article  on  the  'holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  but  not  one 
word  about  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  any  other  local  Church.  How 
easy  and  natural,  yea,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
Infallibility  dogma,  how  necessary  would  have  been  the  insertion  of  Ho- 
man  after  the  other  predicates  of  the  Church,  or  the  addition  of  the 
article :  '  The  Pope  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  Peter  and  infallible  vicar 
of  Christ.'  If  it  had  been  believed  then  as  now,  it  would  certainly  ap- 
pear at  least  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  this  is  as 
silent  on  this  point  as  the  Aquilejan,  the  African,  the  Galilean,  and 
other  forms. 

And  this  uniform  silence  of  all  the  oecumenical  Creeds  is  strength- 
ened by  the  numerous  local  Creeds  of  the  Nicene  age,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous ante-Nicene  rules  of  faith  up  to  Tertullian  and  Ii-ensBus,  not  one  of 
which  contains  an  allusion  to  such  an  ai1;icle  of  faith. 

2.  The  oscumenical  Councils  of  the  fii-st  eight  centuries,  which  are 
recognized  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  alike,  are  equally  silent 
about,  and  positively  inconsistent  with,  Papal  Infallibility.  They  were 
called  by  Greek  Emperors,  not  by  Popes ;  they  were  predominantly, 
and  some  of  them  exclusively,  Oriental ;  they  issued  their  decrees  in 
their  own  name,  and  in  the  fullness  of  authority,  without  thinking  of 
submitting  them  to  the  approval  of  Rome ;  they  even  claimed  the  right 
of  judging  and  condemning  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  well  as  any  other 
Bishop  or  Patriarch. 

In  the  first  Nicene  Council  there  was  but  one  representative  of  the 
Latin  Church  (Hosius  of  Spain) ;  and  in  the  second  and  the  fifth  oecu- 
menical Councils  there  was  none  at  all,  The  second  oecumenical  Coun- 
cil (381),  in  the  third  canon,  pnt  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  a  par 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  assigning  to  the  latter  only  a  primacy  of 
honor;  and  the  fourth  oecumenical  Council  (+51)  confirmed  this  canon 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  protest  of  Pope  Leo  I. 


die  Spitze  tines  Dogmas  gesteUt  wurde^  nichts  unerhdrtes,  doss  aach  ein  Papst  vor  der  suih 
tilen  Bestimmung  des  siegenden  Dogma  zum  Udretiker  wurde,^     Ilase,  Polemikj  Buch  I, 
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But  more  than  this :  the  sixth  oecnmenical  Council,  held  680,  pro- 
nonnced  the  anathema  on  Honor! iie,  'the  former  Pope  of  old  Boine/ 
for  teaching  officially  the  Monothelite  heresy ;  and  this  anathema  \^as 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  including  the  three  delegates 
of  the  Pope,  and  was  several  times  i*epeated  by  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Councils,  which  were  presided  over  by  Papal  delegates.  But  we  must 
return  to  this  famous  case  again  in  another  connection. 

3.  The  Fathers^  even  those  who  unconsciously  did  most  service  to 
Home,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its  colossal  pretensions,  yet  had  no 
idea  of  ascribing  absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  to  the  Pope. 

Clement  of  Rome,  the  first  Roman  Bishop  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  at  Corinth — not  in  his 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Congregation ;  not  with  an  air 
of  superior  authority,  but  as  a  brother  to  brethren — barely  mentioning 
Peter,  but  eulogizing  Paul,  and  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  great 
difference  between  an  Apostle  and  a  Bishop  or  Elder. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under  Tra- 
jan, highly  as  he  extols  Episcopacy  and  Church  unity  in  his  seven  Epis- 
tles, one  of  which  is  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  among  Bishops,  but  treats  them  as  equals. 

Irenseus  of  Lyons,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Gnostic  heresy  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  and  variously  understood  passage  about  ihe  potentior  prin- 
cipalitaa  {irporda)  ecclesice  liomanoe,  sharply  reproved  Victor  of  Eorae 
when  he  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  Christians  for  their 
different  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  told  him  that  it  was  contrary 
to  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice  to  judge  brethren  on  account  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  feasts  and  new  moons.  Cyprian,  likewise  a  saint  and 
a  martyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  his  zeal  for  visible  and 
tangible  unity  against  the  schismatics  of  his  diocese,  first  brought  out 
the  fertile  doctrine  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  chair  of  Peter  and  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity ;  yet  with  all  his  Romanizing  tendency  he  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  Episcopal  solidarity  and  equality  system,  and 
always  addressed  the  Roman  Bishop  as  his  'brother'  and  ^ colleague;^ 
he  even  stoutly  opposed  Pope  Stephen's  view  of  the  validity  of  heret- 
ical baptism,  charging  him  with  error,  obstinacy,  and  presumption. 
He  never  yielded,  and  the  African  Bishops,  at  the  third  Council  ftt 
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Carthage  (256),  emphatically  indorged  his  opposition.  Firmilian, 
Bishop  of  Gsesarea,  aud  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  likewise  bit- 
terly condemned  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Stephen,  and  told  him 
that  in  excommunicating  others  he  only  excommunicated  himself. 

AngoBtine  is  often  qaoted  by  Infallibilists  on  account  of  his  famous 
dictum,  Roma  loouta  est^  catLsa  finita  est?  But  he  simply  means  that, 
since  the  Councils  of  Mileve  and  Carthage  had  spoken,  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  had  acceded  to  their  decision,  the  Pelagian  controversy  was 
finally  settled  (although  it  was,  after  all,  not  settled  till  after  his  death, 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus).  Had  he  dreamed  of  the  abuse  made  of 
tills  utterance,^  he  would  have  spoken  very  differently.  For  the  same 
Angustine  apologized  for  Cyprian's  opposition  to  Pope  Stephen  on  the 
ground  that  the  controversy  had  then  not  yet  been  decided  by  a  Coun- 
cil, and  maintained  the  view  of  tlie  liability  of  Councils  to  correction 
and  improvement  by  subsequent  Councils.  He  moreover  himself  op- 
posed Pope  Zosimus,  when,  deceived  by  Pelagius,  he  declared  him 
sound  in  the  faith,  although  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  previously  excom- 
municated him  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  And  so  determined  were  the 
Africans,  under  the  lead  of  Augustine  (417  and  418),  that  Zosimus 
finally  saw  proper  to  yield  and  to  condemn  Pelagianism  in  his  *  Epis- 
tola  Tractaria? 

Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  the  last  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  the 
first  of  the  mediaeval  Popes  (590-604),  stoutly  protested  against  the 
assnraption  of  the  title  oecumenical  or  universal  Bishop  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  denounced  this 
whole  title  and  claim  as  blasphemous,  anti- Christian,  and  devilish, 
since  Christ  alone  was  the  Ilead  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  universal, 
while  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  Jbhn,  were  members  under  the  same 
Head,  and  heads  only  of  single  portions  of  the  whole.  Gregory  would 
rather  call  himself  '  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'  which,  in  the 
mouths  of  his  snccessore,  pretending  to  be  Bishops  of  bishops  and  Lords 
of  lords,  has  become  a  shameless  irony.^ 

Or  in  a  modified  form :  '  Causa  finita  eat,  utinam  aliquando  Jiniatw  trrorV  Serm.  131, 
c  10.  See  Janus,  Baoacher,  von  Schalte  versus  Cardoni  and  Uergenrother,  qaoted  hy  From- 
n»Mm,  p.  424. 

Ai  wen  as  some  other  of  his  sententious  sayings.     His  explanation  of  coge  intrare  was 
Ottde  to  justify  reliKions  persecations,  from  which  his  heart  would  have  shrunk  in  horror. 
'  The  passages  of  Gregory  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  every  scholar.     And  yet  the 
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Ab  to  the  Greek  Fatliers,  it  woald  be  useless  to  quote  them,  for  tho 
entire  Greek  Church  in  her  genuine  testimonies  has  never  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy,  much  less  of  Papal  Infallibility. 

4.  Heretical  Popes. — We  may  readily  admit  the  rock-like  stability 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  early  controversies  on  the  Trinity  and  tlie 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  motion  and  changeability  of  the 
Greek  churches  during  the  same  period,  when  the  East  was  the  chief 
theatre  of  dogmatic  controversy  and  progress.  Without  some  founda- 
tion in  history,  the  Vatican  dogma  could  not  well  have  arisen.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  the  claim  of  infallibility  in  behalf  of  the  Patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople,  among 
whom  were  noted  Arians,  Nestorians,  Monophysites,  Monothelites,  and 
other  heretics.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  as 
many  Popes,  in  their  lives,  flatly  contradicted  their  title  of  holiness,  so 
many  departed,  in  their  views,  from  Catholic  truth.  That  the  Popes 
after  the  Reformation  condemned  and  cui-sed  Protestant  truths  well 
founded  in  the  Scriptures,  we  leave  here  out  of  sight,  and  confine  our 
reasoning  to  facts  within  the  limits  of  Roman  Catholic  oithodoxy. 

The  canon  law  assumes  throughout  that  a  Pope  may  openly  teach 
heresy,  or  contumaciously  contradict  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  for  it  de- 
clares that,  while  he  stands  above  all  secular  tribunals,  yet  he  can  be 
judged  and  deposed  for  the  crime  of  heresy.*  This  assumption  was  so 
interwoven  in  the  faith  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  even  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  Popes,  Innocent  III.  (d.  1216),  gave  expression  to  it  when  he 
said  that,  though  he  was  only  responsible  to  God,  he  may  sin  against 
the  faith,  and  thus  become  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church-* 
Innocent  IV.  (d.  1254)  speaks  of  heretical  commands  of  the  Pope,  which 
need  not  be  obeyed.  Wlien  Boniface  VIII.  (d.  1303)  declared  that 
every  creature  must  obey  the  Pope  at  the  loss  of  eternal  salvation,  he 
was  charged  with  having  a  devil,  because  he  pi*esumed  to  be  infallible, 


Vatican  decrcOf  in  ch.  iii.,  by  omitting  the  principal  part,  makes  him  say  almost  the  rerj 
opponito. 

*  Ihcrft.  Oratinn.  Dist.  xl.  c.  6,  in  conformity  with  the  sentence  of  Hadrian  II.:  ^Cwctu 
iptff  JHiiicnturuB  [Pnpa\  a  netnine  est  judicandus,  visi  dkpreukndatur  a  fide  devius. 
iSw  oi)  thiM  point  QHpecially  von  Schnlte,  ConnVtVn,  pp.  188  sqq. 

•  .SVrwi.  //.  dr  nmnerrat.  Pont{/iris :  ''In  tantum  mthi  Jides  neresaaria  est,  cum  de  eatera 
pfrnitii  I  hum  jndivvm  haieam^  ut  propter  »)Ium  peccatum  quod  injidem  comunittihirf  fMMHW 
•6  Ki'virsitt  judivari. ' 
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which  was  impossible  without  witchcraft.  Even  Hadrian  VI.,  in  the 
Bixtcenth  century,  expressed  the  view,  which  he  did  not  recant  as  Pope, 
that  *  if  by  the  Koinan  Church  is  understood  its  head,  the  Pope,  it  is 
certain  that  he  can  err  even  in  mattera  of  faitli.' 

This  old  Catholic  theory  of  tlie  falHbility  of  the  Pope  is  abundantly 
borne  out  by  actual  facts,  which  have  been  established  again  and  again 
by  Catholic  scholars  of  the  highest  authority  for  learning  and  candor. 
We  need  no  better  proofs  than  those  furnished  by  them. 

Zephyrinus  (201-219)  and  Callistus  (219-223)  held  and  taught  (ac- 
cording to  the  *Philosophumena'  of  Hippolytus,  a  martyr  and  saint) 
the  Patripassian  heresy,  that  God  the  Father  became  incarnate  and 
suffered  with  the  Son. 

Pope  Liberius,  in  358,  subscribed  an  Arian  creed  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  his  episcopate,  and  condemned  Athanasius,  ^  the  father  of  or- 
thodoxy,' who  mentions  the  fact  with  indignation. 

During  the  same  period,  his  rival,  Felix  II.,  was  a  decided  Arian ;  but 
there  is  a  dispute  about  his  legitimacy ;  some  regarding  him  as  an  anti- 
Pope,  although  he  has  a  place  in  the  Romish  Calendar  of  Saints,  and 
Gregoiy  XIII.  (1582)  confirmed  his  claim  to  sanctity,  against  which 
Baronins  protested. 

In  the  Pelagian  controversy.  Pope  Zosimus  at  first  indorsed  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  his  predecessor,  Innocent  I., 
had  condemned ;  but  he  yielded  afterwards  to  the  firm  protest  of  St. 
Augustine  and  the  African  Bishops. 

In  the  Three-Chapter  controversy,  Pope  Vigilins  (538-555)  showed  a 
contemptible  vacillation  between  two  opinions:  first  indoreing;  then, a 
year  afterwards,  condemning  (in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  wishes)  the 
Three  Chapters  (i.  e.,  the  writings  of  Theodore,  Tlieodoret,  and  Ibas) ; 
then  refusing  the  condemnation ;  then,  tired  of  exile,  submitting  to  the 
fifth  (ecumenical  Council  (553),  which  had  broken  off  communion  with 
him ;  and  confessing  that  he  had  unfortunately  been  the  tool  of  Satan, 
who  labors  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church.  A  long  schism  in  the 
West  was  the  consequence.  Pope  Pelagius  II.  (585)  significantly  ex- 
cused this  weakness  by  the  inconsistency  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. 

John  XXII.  (d.  1334)  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Nicholas  III.  and 
Clement  V.  (d.  1314),  that  the  Apostles  did  not  live  in  perfect  pov- 
erty, and  branded  the  opposite  doctrine  of  his  predecessors  as  heretical 
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aud  dangerous.  He  also  held  an  opinion  concerning  the  middle  state 
of  the  righteous,  which  was  condemned  as  heresy  by  the  University  of 
Paris. 

Contradictory  opinions  were  taught  by  different  Popes  on  the  sacra- 
ments, on  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  p.  123), 
on  matrimony,  and  on  the  subjection  of  the  temporal  power  to  the 
Church.* 

But  the  most  notorious  case  of  an  undeniably  official  indorsement  of 
heresy  by  a  Pope  is  that  of  IIonobius  I.  (625-638),  which  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  disprove  Papal  Infallibility,  according  to  the  maxim :  Fdlatts 
in  unOyfoiUvs  in  omnibus?  This  case  has  been  sifted  to  the  very  bot- 
tom before  a^id  during  the  Council,  especially  by  Bishop  Hefele  and 
P^re  Gratry.  The  following  decisive  facts  are  established  by  the  best 
documentary  evidence : 

(1.)  Honorius  taught  ex  cathedra  (in  two  letters  to  his  heretical  col- 
league, Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople)  the  Monothelite  heresy, 
which  was  condemned  by  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council,  i.  e.,  the  doc- 
trine that  Christ  had  only  one  will,  and  not  two  (corresponding  to  his 
two  natures).' 

(2.)  An  oecumenical  Council,  universally  acknowledged  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West,  held  in  Constantinople,  680,  condemned  and  excom- 

'  See  examples  under  this  head  in  Janus^  pp.  54  sqq.  (/r  --thumer  und  WtdertpHiche  der 
PSp8te\  p.  51  of  the  London  ed. 

*  Or,  as  Perrone,  himself  an  Infallibilist,  who  in  his  Dogmati^  Theologj  characteristicaUy 
treats  of  the  Pope  before  the  Holy  Scriptares  and  tradition,  puts  it :  *  Si  vel  unictu  ejvsmodi 
error  deprehenderetw,  appareret  omnea  atiductas  probationes  in  nihil wn  redactum  iri.* 

'  Honorius  prescribed  the  technical  term  of  the  Monothelites  as  a  dogma  to  the  Church 
(dogma  ecclesiaatinum).  In  a  reply  to  the  Monothelite  Patriarch  Sergius  of  Constantinople, 
which  IS  still  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Mansi,  Colt.  Condi.  Tom.  XI.  pp.  538  sqq.),  he  ap- 
proves of  his  heretical  view,  and  says  as  clearly  as  words  can  make  it :  *  Therefore  we  confess 
also  one  will  (cv  ^iXrifia)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  Godhead  has  assumed  our  naiurej 
but  not  our  guilt.'  In  a  second  letter  to  Sergius,  of  which  we  have  two  fragments  (Mansi, 
1.  c.  p.  579),  Honorius  rejects  the  orthodox  term  two  energies  (Svo  ivipyfiat,  dwe  operationes\ 
which  is  used  alongside  with  two  wills  (duo  ^iXtipara,  voluntates).  Christ,  he  reasons,  as- 
sumed human  nature  as  it  was  before  the  fall,  when  it  had  not  a  law  in  the  members  which 
resists  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  He  knew  only  a  sinful  human  will.  The  Caihclic  Church  re- 
jects Monothelitism,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  will  of  Christ,  as  involving  or  necessarily  leading 
to  Monophysitism,  i.e.,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  had  but  one  nature;  for  will  is  an  attribute 
of  nature,  not  of  the  ;>erson.  The  Godhead  has  three  persons,  but  only  one  I'lature,  and  only 
one  will.  Christ  has  two  wills,  becnu:^  he  has  two  natures.  The  compromise  formula  of  Em- 
peror Heraclius  and  Patriarch  Sergius  of  Constantinople  endeavored  to  reco'icile  the  Mono- 
physites  with  the  orthodox  Church  by  teaching  that  Christ  had  two  natures,  but  only  one 
will  and  one  energy. 
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municated  Honorius,  *  the  former  Pope  of  Old  Rome,'  as  a  heretic,  who 
with  the  help  of  the  old  sei^pent  had  scattered  deadly  error.^  The  sev- 
enth (Bcnmenical  Comicil  (787)  and  the  eighth  (869)  repeated  the  anath- 
ema of  the  sixth. 

(3.)  The  succeeding  Popes  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn 
oath  at  their  accession,  indorsed  the  sixth  oecumenical  Council,  and  pro- 
nounced ^an  eternal  anathema'  on  the  authors  of  the  Monothelitc  her- 
esy, together  with  Pope  Honorius,  because  he  had  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  perverse  doctrines  of  the  heretics.'  The  Popes  themselves, 
therefore,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  publicly  recognized,  first,  that 
an  oecumenical  Council  may  condemn  a  Pope  for  open  heresy,  and, 
secondly,  that  Pope  Honorius  was  justly  condemned  for  heresy.  Pope 
Leo  II.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  strongly  confirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Council,  and  denounced  his  predecessor  Honorius  as  one  who  'endeav- 
ored by  profane  treason  to  overthrow  the  immaculate  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.'^  The  same  Pope  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  Bishops : 
*  With  eternal  damnation  have  been  punished  Theodore,  Cyrus,  Ser- 
gius — together  with  Honorius^  who  did  not  extinguish  at  the  very  be- 
ginning the  fiame  of  heretical  doctrine,  as  was  becoming  to  his  apostolic 
authority, but  nursed  it  by  his  carelessness.'* 

This  case  of  Honorius  is  as  clear  and  strong  as  any  fact  in  Church 
history.*  Infallibilists  have  been  driven  to  desperate  efforts.  Some 
pronounce  the  acts  of  the  Council,  which  exist  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
downright  forgeries  (Baronius) ;  others,  admitting  the  acts,  declare  tlie 

'  Senio  XVI. :  *  Sergio  hceretico  anathema^  Cyro  hceretico  anathema^  Honorio  haretico 
anaO^mcL* .  .  .  Sessio  XVIII. :  ^Honorius,  qui  fuit  Papa  antiqwB  RomcB  .  .  .  non  v<ica- 
tit  ,  ,  ,  EcdentB  erroris  acandalum  attscitare  unius  voluntatis,  et  uniua  operationis  in  duabus 
natnris  unhu  Christie  etc.     See  Mansi,  Cone,  Tom.  XI.  pp.  622,  635,  655,  6G6. 

'  ^Qnapravis  haareticorum  assertionibus /omentum  impendit/  This  Papal  oath  was  proba- 
bly prescribed  by  Gregory  II.  (at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century ),  and  is  foand  in  the 
Uber  £Humu$  (the  book  of  formularies  of  the  Roman  chanceiy  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh 
ceatmy),  edited  by  Eugene  de  Rozi^re,  Paris,  1869,  No.  84.  The  Liber  Pontificalia  agrees 
with  th»  Liber  Diumua,  Editions  of  the  Roman  Breriary  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
iterated the  charge  against  Honorius,  since  silently  dropped. 

'  ^Nee  non  et  Honarium  [anathematizamut],  qui  hanc  apoatolicam  eceletiam  non  apostolica 
traditionis  doetrina  luttravity  ted  profana  proditione  immaculatam  fidem  whvertere  conatus 
est:  Man8i,Tom.  XI.  p.  781. 

*  'Cum  Honorio,  qui  flammam  hceretici  dogmatis,  non  ut  decuit  apostolicam  auctoritatem^ 
incipientem  extinxit,  sed  negUgendo  confouit.*     Mansi,  p.  1052. 

*  Comp.  especially  the  tract  of  Bishop  Hefele,  above  quoted.  The  learned  author  of  the 
History  of  the  CkNmcik  has  prored  the  case  as  conclusively  as  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
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and  teaches  the  infallibility  of  the  head;  the  other  starts  from  the  di 
vine  institution  of  the  Episcopate  (Matt,  xviii.  18),  and  teaches  the  infal- 
libility of  the  body  and  the  superiority  of  an  cBCumenical  Council  o\er 
the  Pope.  Conceding  once  the  infallibility  of  the  collective  Episcopate, 
we  must  admit,  as  a  consequence,  the  infallibility  of  the  Primacy,  which 
represents  the  Episcopate,  and  forms  its  visible  and  permanent  cen  ti-e.  If 
the  body  of  the  teaching  Church  can  never  err,  the  head  can  not  err;  and, 
tnce  versUy  if  the  head  is  liable  to  error,  the  body  can  not  be  free  from 
error.  The  Gallican  theory  is  an  untenable  via  media.  It  secures  only 
a  periodic  and  intermittent  infallibility,  which  reveals  itself  in  an  oecu- 
menical Council,  and  then  relapses  into  a  quiescent  state ;  but  the  Ultra- 
montane theory  teaches  an  unbroken,  ever  living,  and  ever  active  infalli- 
bility, which  alone  can  fully  answer  the  demands  of  an  absolute  authority. 

To  refute  Papal  infallibility  is  to  refute  also  Episcopal  infallibility; 
for  the  higher  includes  the  lower.  The  Vatican  Council  is  the  best  ai^u- 
ment  against  the  infallibility  of  oecumenical  Councils,  for  it  sanctioned 
a  fiction,  in  open  and  irreconcilable  contmdiction  to  older  cecumenical 
Councils,  which  not  only  assumed  the  possibility  of  Papal  fallibility, 
but  actually  condemned  a  Pope  as  a  heretic.  The  fifth  Lateran  Coun 
cil  (1512)  declared  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  null  and 
void ;  the  Council  of  Florence  denied  the  validity  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  this  denied  the  validity  of  the  former.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stance condemned  and  burned  John  Hus  for  teaching  evangelical  doc- 
trines ;  and  this  fact  forced  upon  Luther,  at  the  disputation  with  Eck  at 
Leipzig,  the  conviction  that  even  oecumenical  Councils  may  err.  Home 
itself  has  rejected  certain  canons  of  Constantinople  and  Chalcedon, 
which  put  the  Pope  on  a  par  with  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Papal  theory  would  rule  out  the  old  oecu- 
menical Councils,  because  they  were  not  convened  nor  controlled  by  the 
Pope ;  while  the  Greek  Church  rejects  all  Councils  which  were  purely 
Latin. 

The  Bible  makes  no  provision  and  has  no  promise  for  an  oecumenical 
Council.'  The  Church  existed  and  flourished  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  such  a  Council  was  heard  of.     Large  assemblies  are 


^  The  Synod  of  Jerusalem,  composed  of  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren,  and  legislating  in 
favor  of  Christian  liberty,  differs  very  widely  from  a  purely  hierarchical  CouncU,  which  ex- 
cludes Elders  and  Brethren,  and  imposes  new  burdens  upon  the  conscience. 
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often  ruled  by  passion,  intrigue,  and  woridly  ambition  (remember  the 
complaints  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  on  the  Synods  of  the  Nicene  age). 
Majorities  are  not  necessarily  decisive  in  matters  of  faith.  Christ  prom- 
ised to  be  even  with  two  or  three  who  are  gathered  in  his  name  (Matt, 
xviii.  20).  Elijah  and  the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  were  right  over  against  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Athanasius  versus  7nundum  represented  the  truth,  and  the 
world  versus  Athanasium  was  in  error  during  the  ascendency  of 
Arianism.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Church,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  was  under  the  power  of  infidelity,  and  true  Christianity 
had  to  take  refuge  in  small  commimities.  Augustine  maintained  that 
one  Council  may  correct  another,  and  attain  to  a' more  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  The  history  of  the  Church  is  unintelligible  without  the 
theory  of  progressive  developnjent,  which  implies  many  obstructions 
and  temporary  diseases.  All  the  attributes  of  the  Church  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  gradual  expansion  and  growth,  and  will  not  be  finally 
complete  till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Papal  InfaUibility  and  Personal  Responsibility. 

The  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  institution,  can  never  fail  and 
never  lose  the  truth.  Christ  has  pledged  his  Spirit  and  life-giving 
presence  to  his  people  to  the  end  of  time,  and  even  to  two  or  three  of 
his  humblest  disciples  assembled  in  his  name ;  yet  they  are  not  on 
that  account  infallible.  He  gave  autliorit}'  in  matters  of  discipline  to 
every  local  Church  (Matt,  xviii.  17) ;  and  yet  no  one  claims  infallibility 
to  every  congregation.  The  Holy  Spirit  will  always  guide  believers  into 
the  truth,  and  the  unerring  Word  of  God  can  never  perish.  But  local 
efanrches,  like  individuals,  may  fall  into  error,  and  be  utterly  destroyed 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  true  Church  of  Christ  always  makes 
progress,  and  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  the  particular  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  where  once  the 
Apostles  and  St.  Augustine  taught,  have  disappeared,  or  crumbled  into 
ruin,  or  have  been  overrun  by  the  false  prophet. 

The  truth  will  ever  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sincere  inquirer 
wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  and  the  sacraments  are  rightly  admin- 
istered.   God  has  revealed  himself  plainly  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
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salvation ;  and  yet  not  so  plainly  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  faith, 
and  to  resolve  Christianity  into  a  mathematical  demonstration.  He 
has  given  us  a  rational  mind  to  think  and  to  judge,  and  a  free  will  to 
accept  or  to  reject.  Christian  faith  is  no  blind  submission,  but  an  intel- 
ligent assent.  It  implies  anxiety  to  inquire  as  well  as  willingness  to 
receive.  We  are  expressly  directed  to  *  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good '  (1  Thess.  v.  21) ;  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  to  refuse  obedience  even  to  an  angel  from 
heaven  if  he  preach  a  different  gospel  (Gal.  i.  8).  The  Beroean 
Jews  are  commended  as  being  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
because  they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  yet 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so  (Acts  xvii. 
11).  It  was  from  the  infallible  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  from  tra- 
dition, that  Paul  and  ApoUos  reasoned,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  appeals  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  as  obscuring  the  Word  of  God  or  destroy- 
ing its  true  effect.^ 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  Vatican  dogma  requires  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  fundamental  error,  the  irpSnov  i/^cvSoc  of  Home  is 
that  she  identifies  the  true  ideal  Church  of  Christ  witli  the  empirical 
Church,  and  the  empirical  Church  with  the  Komish  Church,  and  the 
Eomish  Church  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  with  the  Pope,  and 
at  last  substitutes  a  mortal  man  for  the  living  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
and  ever  present  head  of  the  Church,  ^  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  filleth  all  in  all.'  Christ  needs  no  vicar,  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  vicar  implies  the  absence  of  the  Master.' 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ  always  uses  irapdioinc  in  an  unfavorable  sense :  see  Matt. 
XT.  2,  3,  6;  Mark  vii.  3,  5,  8,  9,  13.  So  also  Paul:  Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8;  while  in  1  Cor.xi. 
2,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6,  he  uses  the  term  in  a  good  sense,  as  identical  with  the  goepel  he 
preached. 

*  I  add  here  what  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  says  on  the  Papal  theory  of  In&llibility  {System- 
atic Theology,  New  York,  1 8  72,  Vol.  I.  pp.  130, 160) :  *  There  is  something  simple  and  grand  in 
this  theory.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men.  It  relieves  them  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Every  thing  is  decided  for  them.  Their  salvation  is  secured  by  mere!/ 
submitting  to  be  saved  by  an  infallible,  sin-pardoning,  and  grace-imparting  Church.  Manr 
may  be  inclined  to  think  t^at  it  wonld  have  been  a  great  blessing  had  Christ  left  on  earth  s 
visible  representative  of  himself,  clothed  with  his  authority  to  teach  and  govern,  and  an  order 
of  men  dispersed  through  the  world  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  original  Apostles — ^men 
every  where  accessible,  to  whom  we  could  resort  in  all  times  of  di£Sculty  and  doubt,  and  whose 
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Papal  Infallibility  tested  hy  Tradition. 

The  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  mainly  supported  by  an  infer- 
ential dogmatic  argument  derived  from  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  who,  as 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  must  also  share  in  his  infallibility ;  or  from  the 
nature  and  aim  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  an  infallible  and  ever  avail- 
able organ  for  that  purpose,  since  God  always  provides  the  means  to- 
gether with  an  end.  A  full-blooded  Infallibilist,  whose  piety  consists 
in  absolute  submission  and  devotion  to  his  lord  the  Pope,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Bible  and  for  history,  except  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose.  If  facts 
disagree  with  his  dogmas,  all  the  worse  for  the  facts.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ignore  or  to  deny  them,  or  to  force  them,  by  unnatural  inter- 
pretations, into  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dogmas.^   But  after  all,  even 

decisions  could  be  safely  received  as  the  decisions  of  Christ  himself.  God's  thoughts,  how- 
e\'er,  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  We  know  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  men  did  not  believe 
or  obey  him.  We  know  that  when  the  Apostles  were  still  living,  and  their  authority  was 
Btill  confirmed  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Church  was  distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms.  If  any  in  their  sluggishness  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a  perpetual  body  of  infallible  teachers  would  be  a  blessing,  all  must  admit  that  the 
assumption  of  in&llibility  by  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the  wicked,  must  be  an  evil  incon- 
ceivably great.  The  Romish  theory,  if  true,  might  be  a  blessing ;  if  false,  it  must  be  an  aw* 
ful  curse.  That  it  is  false  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  true,  and  who,  unlike  the  Oxford  tractarian,  are  not  determined  to  believe  it  because 
they  love  it.  ...  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  its  authority  is  no  less  absolute  in  the  sphere  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  is  immoral  to  contract  or  to  continue  an  unlawful  marriage,  to 
keep  an  unlawful  oath,  to  enact  unjust  laws,  to  obey  a  sovereign  hostile  to  the  Church.  The 
Church,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  dissolve  marriages,  to  free  men  from  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths,  and  citizens  from  their  allegiance,  to  abrogate  civil  laws,  and  to  depose  sovereigns. 
These  prerogatives  have  not  only  been  claimed,  but  time  and  again  exercised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  all  of  right  belong  to  that  Church,  if  it  be  infallible.  As  these  claims  are 
enforced  by  penalties  involving  the  loss  of  the  soul,  they  can  not  be  resisted  by  those  who  ad« 
mit  the  Church  to  be  infallible.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  where  this  doctrine  is  held  there 
can  be  no  liberty  of  opinion,  no  freedom  of  conscience,  no  civil  or  political  freedom.  As  the 
recent  oBcumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  decided  that  this  infallibility  is  vested  in  the 
Pope,  it  18  henceforth  a  matter  of  fi&ith  with  Romanists,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  abso- 
lute sovereign  of  the  world.  All  men  are  bound,  on  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  to  believe 
what  be  declares  to  be  true,  and  to  do  whatever  he  decides  is  obligatory.' 

^  Archbishop  Manning  (III.  p.  1 18)  speaks  of  history  as  '  a  wilderness  without  guide  or  path,* 
and  says :  '  Whensoever  any  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Church* 
[the  very  point  which  can  not  be  proved  in  the  case  before  us],  'all  difScnlties  from  human 
history  are  excluded,  as  Tertullian  lays  down,  by  prescription.  The  only  source  of  revealed 
truth  is  God ;  the  only  channel  of  his  revelation  is  the  Church.  No  human  history  can  de- 
chire  what  is  contained  in  that  revelation.  The  Church  alone  can  determine  its  limits,  and 
therefore  its  contenta.' 
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Balvation ;  and  yet  not  so  plainly  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  faith, 
and  to  resolve  Christianity  into  a  mathematical  demonstration.  He 
has  given  us  a  rational  mind  to  think  and  to  judge,  and  a  free  will  to 
accept  or  to  reject.  Christian  faith  is  no  blind  submission,  but  an  intel- 
ligent assent.  It  implies  anxiety  to  inquire  as  well  as  willingness  to 
receive.  We  are  expressly  directed  to  ^  prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  &st 
that  which  is  good'  (1  Thess.  v.  21);  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God  (1  John  iv.  1),  and  to  refuse  obedience  even  to  an  angel  from 
heaven  if  he  preach  a  different  gospel  (Gal.  i.  8).  The  Beroean 
Jews  are  commended  as  being  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
because  they  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  yet 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things  were  so  (Acts  xvii. 
11).  It  was  from  the  infallible  Scriptures  alone,  and  not  from  tra- 
dition, that  Paul  and  ApoUos  reasoned,  after  the  example  of  Christ, 
who  appeals  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  as  obscuring  the  Word  of  God  or  dcBtroy- 
ing  its  true  effect.^ 

In  opposition  to  all  this  the  Vatican  dogma  requires  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  destroys  the  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  fundamental  error,  the  irpwrov  i/^cfiSoc  of  Borne  is 
that  she  identifies  the  true  ideal  Church  of  Christ  witli  the  empirical 
Church,  and  the  empirical  Church  with  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
Romish  Church  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Papacy  with  tlie  Pope,  and 
at  last  substitutes  a  mortal  man  for  the  living  Christ,  who  is  the  only 
and  ever  present  head  of  the  Church,  *  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of 
him  who  fiUeth  all  in  all'  Christ  needs  no  vicar,  and  the  very  idea 
of  a  vicar  implies  the  absence  of  the  Master.* 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  Christ  always  nses  irapaSoot^  in  an  unfavorable  sense :  see  Matt. 
XV.  2,  8,  6;  Mark  vii.  3,  6,  8,  9, 13.  So  also  Paul:  Gal.  i.  14;  Col.  ii.  8;  whUe  in  1  Cor.xi. 
2,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  15;  iii.  6,  he  nses  the  term  in  a  good  sense,  as  identical  with  the  gospel  he 
preached. 

*  I  add  here  what  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  says  on  the  Papal  theory  of  Infallibility  (System- 
atic  Theology,  New  York,  1 8  72,  Vol.  I.  pp.  130, 150) :  *  There  is  something  simple  and  grand  in 
this  theory.  It  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men.  It  relieves  them  of  per. 
sonal  responsibility.  Every  thing  is  decided  for  them.  Their  salvation  is  secured  by  merely 
submitting  to  be  saved  by  an  infallible,  sin-pardoning,  and  grace-imparting  Church.  Many 
may  be  inclined  to  think  t&at  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  had  Christ  left  on  earth  a 
visible  representative  of  himself,  clothed  with  his  authority  to  teach  and  govern,  and  an  order 
of  men  dispersed  through  the  world  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  original  Apostles — ^men 
every  where  accessible,  to  whom  we  could  resort  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and  doubt,  and  whoee 
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Papal  Infallibility  tested  hy  Tradition. 

The  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  mainly  supported  by  an  infer- 
ential dogmatic  argument  derived  from  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  who,  as 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  must  also  share  in  his  infallibility ;  or  from  the 
nature  and  aim  of  the  Church,  which  is  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  an  infallible  and  ever  avail- 
able organ  for  that  purpose,  since  God  always  provides  the  means  to- 
gether with  an  end.  A  full-blooded  Infallibilist,  whose  piety  consists 
in  absolute  submission  and  devotion  to  his  lord  the  Pope,  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  reasoning,  and  cares  little  or  nothing  for  the 
Bible  and  for  history,  except  so  far  as  they  suit  his  purpose.  If  facts 
disagree  with  his  dogmas,  all  the  worse  for  the  facts.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ignore  or  to  deny  them,  or  to  force  them,  by  unnatural  inter- 
pretations, into  reluctant  obedience  to  the  dogmas.^   But  after  all,  even 

decisions  could  be  safely  received  as  the  decisions  of  Christ  himself.  God's  thoughts,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  our  thoughts.  We  know  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  men  did  not  believe 
or  obey  him.  We  know  that  when  the  Apostles  were  still  living,  and  their  authority  was 
still  confirmed  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Church  was  distracted  by  heresies  and  schisms.  If  any  in  their  sluggishness  are  disposed  to 
think  that  a  perpetual  body  of  infallible  teachers  would  be  a  blessing,  all  must  admit  that  the 
assumption  of  in&llibility  by  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  and  the  wicked,  must  be  an  evil  incon- 
ceivably great.  The  Romish  theory,  if  true,  might  be  a  blessing ;  if  false,  it  must  be  an  aw- 
ful curse.  That  it  is  false  may  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  true,  and  who,  unlike  the  Oxford  tractarian,  are  not  determined  to  believe  it  because 
they  love  it.  .  .  .  If  the  Church  be  infallible,  its  authority  is  no  less  absolute  in  the  sphere  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  is  immoral  to  contract  or  to  continue  an  unlawful  marriage,  to 
keep  an  unlawful  oath,  to  enact  unjust  laws,  to  obey  a  sovereign  hostile  to  the  Church.  The 
Church,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  dissolve  marriages,  to  free  men  from  the  obligations  of 
their  oaths,  and  citizens  from  their  allegiance,  to  abrogate  civil  laws,  and  to  depose  sovereigns. 
These  prerogatives  have  not  only  been  claimed,  but  time  and  again  exercised  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  They  all  of  right  belong  to  that  Church,  if  it  be  infallible.  As  these  claims  are 
enforced  by  penalties  involving  the  loss  of  the  soul,  they  can  not  be  resisted  by  those  who  ad« 
mit  the  Charch  to  be  infallible.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  where  this  doctrine  is  held  there 
can  be  no  liberty  of  opinion,  no  freedom  of  conscience,  no  civil  or  political  freedom.  As  the 
recent  oecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  has  decided  that  this  infiallibility  is  vested  in  the 
Pope,  it  is  henceforth  a  matter  of  fidth  with  Romanists,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  abso- 
Inte  sovereign  of  the  world.  All  men  are  bound,  on  the  penalty  of  eternal  death,  to  believe 
what  he  declares  to  be  true,  and  to  do  whatever  he  decides  is  obligatory.' 

^  Archbishop  Manning  (III.  p.  1 1 8)  speaks  of  history  as  'a  wilderness  without  guide  or  path,' 
and  says :  '  Whensoever  any  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Church' 
[the  very  point  which  can  not  be  proved  in  the  case  before  us],  'all  difficulties  from  human 
history  are  excluded,  as  Tertullian  lays  down,  by  prescription.  The  only  source  of  revealed 
truth  is  God ;  the  only  channel  of  his  revelation  is  the  Church.  No  human  history  can  de- 
clare what  is  contained  in  that  revelation.  The  Church  alone  can  determine  its  limitSy  and 
therefore  its  contents.' 
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according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  theory,  Scripture  and  history  or  tra- 
dition are  the  two  indispensable  tests  of  the  truth  of  a  dogma.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  are  not  the  creators 
and  judges,  but  the  trustees  and  witnesses  of  the  apostolic  deposit  of 
faith,  and  that  they  can  define  and  proclaim  no  dogma  whicli  is  not 
well  founded  in  primitive  tradition,  written  or  unwritten.  According 
to  the  famous  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  a  dogma  must  have  three 
marks  of  catliolicity :  the  catholicity  of  time  (semper)^  of  space  {vhique\ 
and  of  number  {ab  omnibus).  The  argument  from  tradition  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  orthodoxy  in  the  Roman  sense,  and,  as  hitherto  held, 
more  essential  than  Scripture  proof.'  The  difference  between  Boinan- 
ism  and  Protestantism  on  this  point  is  this :  Romanism  requires  proof 
from  tradition  first,  from  Scripture  next,  and  makes  the  former  indis- 
pensable, the  latter  simply  desirable ;  while  Protestantism  reverses  the 
order,  and  with  its  theory  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  truth  that  yields  precious  ore 
to  every  successive  generation  of  miners,  it  may  even  dispense  with 
traditional  testimony  altogether,  provided  that  a  doctrine  can  be  clearly 
derived  from  the  Word  of  God. 

Now  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility, like  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary, 
lacks  every  one  of  the  three  marks  of  catholicity.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  innovation.  It  was  not  dreamed  of  for  more  tlian  a 
thousand  yearc,  and  is  unknown  to  this  day  in  tlie  Greek  Church, 
the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  in  mattei's  of  antiquity  always  an  im- 
portant witness.  The  whole  history  of  Christianity  would  have  taken 
a  different  course,  if  in  all  theological  controversies  an  infallible  tri- 
bunal in  Rome  could  have  been  invoked.*     Ancient  Creeds,  Councils, 


*  This  Archbishop  Eenrick,  in  his  Concio,  frankly  admits :  ^Irenm,  TertuHiani,  Auguatini, 
Vincentii  Lirinensis  exempla  secutus,  Jidei  Catholictt  probationes  ex  traditione  potius  qnam 
ex  Scriptwarum  interpretatione  qttcerendas  duxi;  qufe  inter/n-etatio^  juxta  Tertullianum  ma- 
gis  apta  est  ad  veritatem  obumbitandum  quam  demonstrandum,^ 

•  *  Die  ganze  Geschichte  des  ersten  Jahrtausends  der  Kirche  tpSre  eine  andere  gewesen,  wfim 
in  dem  Bischof  von  Rom  das  Bewusstsein,  in  der  Kirche  auch  nur  eine  Ahnung  davon  gewestn 
wSre,  dass  dort  ein  Qu^ll  unfehlbarer  Wahrheit  ftiesse,  Statt  all  der  bittern^  verstOrtnden 
KSmpfe  gegen  wirkliche  oder  vermeintliche  Hdretiker,  gegen  die  man  BOcker  schrieb  wad  Sf- 
noden  alter  Art  versammelte,  wurden  alle  Wohlmeinende  sich  au/den  unfehlbar^n  S/nrmrk  dts 
Papstes  berufen  haben,  und  mehr  als  einst  das  Orakel  des  Apollo  zu  Delphi  ururde  das  ra 
Rom,  befragt  warden  sein.    Dagegen  war  es  in  jenen  Jahrhunderten^  als  alUs  ChristeniAum  W 
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Fatbere,  and  Popes  can  be  summoned  as  witnesses  against  the  Vatican 
dogma. 

1.  The  four  oscumenioal  Creedsy  the  most  authoritative  expressions 
of  the  old  Catholic  faith  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  contain 
an  article  on  the  ^holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  but  not  one 
word  about  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  or  any  other  local  Church.  How 
easy  and  natural,  yea,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
Infallibility  dogma,  how  necessary  would  have  been  the  insertion  of  Ho- 
man  after  the  other  predicates  of  the  Church,  or  the  addition  of  the 
article :  *  The  Pope  of  Rome,  tlie  successor  of  Peter  and  infallible  vicar 
of  Christ.'  If  it  had  been  believed  then  as  now,  it  would  certainly  ap- 
pear at  least  in  the  Roman  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  but  this  is  as 
silent  on  this  point  as  the  Aquilejan,  the  African,  the  Gallican,  and 
other  forms. 

And  this  uniform  silence  of  all  the  oecumenical  Creeds  is  strength- 
ened by  the  numerous  local  Creeds  of  the  Nicene  age,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous ante-Nicene  rules  of  faith  up  to  Tertullian  and  IrensBus,  not  one  of 
which  contains  an  allusion  to  such  an  article  of  faith. 

2.  The  oecumenical  Councils  of  the  firet  eight  centuries,  which  are 
recognized  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  alike,  are  equally  silent 
about,  and  positively  inconsistent  with,  Papal  Infallibility.  They  were 
called  by  Greek  Emperors,  not  by  Popes;  they  were  predominantly, 
and  some  of  them  exclusively,  Oriental ;  they  issued  their  decrees  in 
their  own  name,  and  in  the  fullness  of  authority,  without  thinking  of 
submitting  them  to  the  approval  of  Rome ;  they  even  claimed  the  right 
of  judging  and  condemning  the  Roman  Pontiff,  as  well  as  any  other 
Bishop  or  Patriarch. 

In  the  first  Nicene  Council  there  was  but  one  representative  of  the 
Latin  Church  (Hosins  of  Spain) ;  and  in  the  second  and  the  fifth  oecu- 
menical Councils  there  was  none  at  all,  The  second  oecumenical  Coun- 
cil (381),  in  the  third  canon,  put  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on  a  par 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  assigning  to  the  latter  only  a  primacy  of 
honor;  and  the  fourth  oecumenical  Council  (451)  confirmed  this  canon 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  protest  of  Pope  Leo  I. 


die  Spitze  einet  Dogmas  gtstellt  untrde^  nichta  unerhdrtes^  doss  auch  ein  Papst  vor  der  sub^ 
tikn  Bestimmung  de»  siegenden  Dogma  zum  Hdretiker  tcurde,'  Hase,  Puitmik,  Buch  I, 
civ.  p.  161. 
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But  more  than  this :  the  sixth  oecumenical  Coancil,  held  680,  pro- 
nomiced  the  anathema  on  Honorius,  '  the  former  Pope  of  old  Rome,' 
for  teaching  officially  the  Monothelite  heresy ;  and  this  anathema  wafi 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Council,  including  the  three  delegates 
of  the  Pope,  and  was  several  times  i*epeated  by  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Councils,  which  were  presided  over  by  Papal  delegates.  But  we  must 
return  to  this  famous  case  again  in  anotlier  connection. 

3.  The  Fathers,  even  those  who  unconsciously  did  most  service  to 
Bome,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  its  colossal  pretensions,  yet  had  no 
idea  of  ascribing  absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  to  the  Pope. 

Clement  of  Rome,  the  first  Roman  Bishop  of  whom  we  have  any 
authentic  account,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  at  Corinth — ^not  in  his 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Congregation ;  not  with  an  air 
of  superior  authority,  but  as  a  brother  to  brethren — barely  mentioning 
Peter,  but  eulogizing  Paul,  and  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  great 
difference  between  an  Apostle  and  a  Bishop  or  Elder. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  Rome  under  Tra- 
jan, highly  as  he  extols  Episcopacy  and  Church  unity  in  his  seven  Epis- 
tles, one  of  which  is  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians,  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  among  Bishops,  but  treats  them  as  equals. 

Irenseus  of  Lyons,  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith  against  the 
Gnostic  heresy  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  and  the  author  of 
the  famous  and  variously  understood  passage  about  the  jpoterUiar prin- 
cipalitas  (irporda)  eccleaice  Jiomance,  sharply  reproved  Victor  of  Rome 
when  he  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  Christians  for  their 
different  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  and  told  him  that  it  was  contrary 
to  Apostolic  doctrine  and  practice  to  judge  brethren  on  account  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  feasts  and  new  moons.  Cyprian,  likewise  a  saint  and 
a  martyr,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  his  zeal  for  visible  and 
tangible  unity  against  the  schismatics  of  his  diocese,  first  brought  out 
the  fertile  doctrine  of  the  Roman  See  as  the  chair  of  Peter  and  tlie 
centre  of  Catholic  unity ;  yet  with  all  his  Romanizing  tendency  he  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  Episcopal  solidarity  and  equality  system,  and 
always  addressed  tlie  Roman  Bishop  as  his  'brother'  and  *  colleague;' 
he  even  stoutly  opposed  Pope  Stephen's  view  of  the  validity  of  heret- 
ical baptism,  charging  him  with  error,  obstinacy,  and  presumption. 
He  never  yielded,  and  the  African  Bishops,  at  the  third  Council  at 
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Carthage  (256),  emphatically  indorsed  his  opposition.  Firmilian, 
Bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  likewise  bit- 
terly condemned  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  Stephen,  and  told  him 
that  in  excommunicating  otliers  he  only  excommunicated  himself. 

Augustine  is  often  quoted  by  Infallibilists  on  account  of  his  famous 
dictum,  Roma  loctcta  esty  causa  finita  est?  But  he  simply  means  that, 
since  the  Councils  of  Mileve  and  Carthage  had  spoken,  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent I.  had  acceded  to  their  decision,  the  Pelagian  controversy  was 
finally  settled  (although  it  was,  after  all,  not  settled  till  after  his  death, 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus).  Had  he  dreamed  of  the  abuse  made  of 
this  utterance,'  he  would  have  spoken  very  differently.  For  the  same 
Augustine  apologized  for  Cyprian's  opposition  to  Pope  Stephen  on  the 
ground  that  the  controversy  had  then  not  yet  been  decided  by  a  Coun- 
cil, and  maintained  the  view  of  the  liability  of  Councils  to  correction 
and  improvement  by  subsequent  Councils.  He  moreover  himself  op- 
posed Pope  Zosimus,  when,  deceived  by  Pelagius,  he  declared  him 
sound  in  the  faith,  although  Pope  Innocent  I.  had  previously  excom- 
municated him  as  a  dangerous  heretic.  And  so  determined  were  the 
Africans,  under  the  lead  of  Augustine  (417  and  418),  that  Zosimus 
finally  saw  proper  to  yield  and  to  condemn  Pelagianism  in  his  '  Epis- 
tola  Tractoria? 

Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  the  last  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  the 
first  of  the  mediaeval  Popes  (590-604),  stoutly  protested  against  the 
assumption  of  the  title  oecn^menical  or  universal  Bishop  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  denounced  this 
whole  title  and  claim  as  hl/isphenwuSy  anti-Christian^  and  devilish^ 
since  Christ  alone  was  the  Head  and  Bishop  of  the  Church  universal, 
while  Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  cTohn,  were  members  under  the  same 
Head,  and  heads  only  of  single  portions  of  the  whole.  Gregory  would 
rather  call  himself  *  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,'  which,  in  the 
mouths  of  his  successor,  pretending  to  be  Bishops  of  bishops  and  Lords 
of  lords,  has  become  a  shameless  irony .^ 

*  Or  in  a  modified  form :  *  Causa  Jinita  est^  utinam  aliqttando  finiatur  error  T  Serm.  131, 
c  10.  See  JannSf  Bftiucher,  von  Schulte  vertut  Cardoni  and  Ilergenrother,  quoted  by  From- 
mann,  p.  424. 

'  As  weU  as  some  other  of  his  sententious  sayings.  His  explanation  of  coge  intrare  was 
made  to  justify  religious  persecutions,  from  which  his  heart  would  have  shrunk  in  horror. 

'  The  passages  of  Gregory  on  this  subject  are  well  known  to  every  scholar.     And  yet  the 
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the  months  and  days  of  the  civil  year;  the  annnallj  recarring  death- 
days  of  saints  being  regarded  as  their  celestial  birth-days,  {c)  The 
Commune  Sanctorum  is  sapplementary  to  the  second  part,  and  de- 
voted to  the  celebration  of  the  days  of  those  saints  for  whom  there  is 
no  special  service  provided  in  the  Proprium.  The  Appendix  to  the 
Missal  contains  various  masses  and  benedictions. 

Next  comes  the  Bbeviabiuh  Eomancm,  revised  by  order  of  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Trent,  under  Pins  V.,  1568,  and  again  under  Clement  VIII., 
1602,  and  finally  brought  into  its  present  shape  under  Urban  YIII., 
1631.  Since  that  time  it  has  undergone  no  material  changes,  but  re- 
ceived occasional  additions  of  new  festivals.  The  Breviary  ^  contains 
the  prayers,  psalms,  hymns.  Scripture  lessons,  and  patristic  comments 
not  only  for  every  Sunday,  but  for  every  day  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
together  with  the  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs,  presenting  model 
characters  and  model  devotions  for  each  day,  some  of  them  good  and 
harmless,  others  questionable,  superstitious,  and  childish.  The  Breviary 
is  a  complete  thesaurus  of  Bomish  piety,  the  private  liturgy  of  the 
Romish  priest,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  Bible.  It  regulates 
his  whole  religious  life.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  according  to 
the  four  seasons ;  each  part  has  the  same  four  sections :  the  PsaUeri- 
umj  the  Proprium  de  Tempore^  the  Proprium  Sanctorumy  and  the 
Commune  Sanctorum.  The  Introduction  contains  the  ecclesiastical  cal- 
endar. The  ofiice  of  each  day  consists  of  the  seven  or  eight  canonical 
hours  of  devotion,  which  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  passion.*  The  Breviary  is  the  growth  of  many  ages.  In  the  early 
Church  great  liberty  and  diversity  prevailed  in  the  forms  of  devotion, 
but  the  Popes  Leo  I.,  Gelasius  I.,  Gregory  I.,  Gregory  VII.,  Nicholas 


'  The  tenn  Breviary  is  derived  from  the  abridgments  of  the  Scriptures  and  Uves  of  saints 
contained  therein,  as  distinct  from  the  plenarium  officium ;  hj  others  from  the  fiict  that  later 
editions  of  the  work  are  abridgments  of  former  editions. 

•  Matins,  Lauds  (3  A.M.),  Prime  (6  A.M.),  Tierce (9  A.M.),  Sext  (12  M.),  Nones (3P.M.), 
Vespers  (6  P.M.),  and  Compline  (midnight  devotion).  The  Noctum  is  a  night  service.  The 
custom  of  sa3ring  prayers  at  these  hours  goes  back  to  the  third  century,  and  partly  to  Jewish 
tradition.  Tertullian  {De  jejun.  c.  10)  speaks  of  the  tertia,  sixtOy  and  nana  as  apoetolical 
hours  of  prayer.    On  the  mystical  reference  to  Christ's  passion,  comp.  the  old  memorial  vene: 

'  Hsc  sunt,  Beptenis  propter  qaie  peallimas  horis 
MattUina  ligat  CbriBtuni,  qui  crimina  pnrgat 

Pr^ma  replet  Bputis.    Dat  cansam  Urtia  mortis.  ' 

Sexta  cruci  nectit.    Latas  ejus  nana  bfpertit 
Ve^pera  deponlt    Tamnlo  oompUta  {completorium}  rc^KXnit.' 
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III.,  and  others,  labored  to  unify  the  priestly  devotions,  and  this  work 
was  completed  after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Besides  the  Miasale  Romanum  and  the  BremaHum  Romanum^ 
there  is  a  KrruALE  Bomanum,  or  Book  of  Priests'  Rites ;  an  Episoopale 
BoMANUM,  containing  the  Episcopal  ceremonies,  and  a  Pontifioale 
BoMANUM,  or  the  Pontifical.  They  contain  the  offices  for  sacramental 
and  otiier  sacred  acts  and  ceremonies,  such  as  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  matrimony,  dedication  of  churches,  altars,  bells,  etc.,  bene- 
diction of  crosses,  sacred  vestures,  cemeteries,  etc 

§  36.  Thb  Old  Oatholiob. 

LU&rotwn, 
I.  Bj  Old  Catholic  Authors. 

The  writings  of  D5x.i.ikoib,  RmixsifB,  ton  Sohdltb,  Fbiedbioh,  Hnsim,  Rsdboh,  Lafoih,  MiohbuBi 
Utaouvtub  Lotsom,  Miohaup,  bearing  on  the  Vatican  ConncU  and  the  Old  Catholic  movement  since  187a 
See  Literature  in  M  81  and  84. 

The  Reports  of  the  Old  Catoouo  Conobbssbs,  held  at  Munich,  September,  ISTl ;  at  Cologne,  Septem- 
ber, 187S;  at  Constance,  September,  1878 ;  at  Frelbnrg,  1874  Published  at  Munich,  Cologne,  Leipzig,  and 
Bonn. 

Joscra  HuBBBT  Rbuixkms  :  KaihcHi»eher  BUehqf^  den  im  alien  Kathol.  Qlauben  verharrendin  PrlaHitm 
«nd  Laien  tf«s  dmUeehen  Beiehsa.    Dated  Angast  11, 1873  (the  day  of  his  consecration). 

The  Letter  of  the  Ou>  Catholic  Conobbsb  op  Conbtanob  (signed  by  Biithop  Relnkens,  President  Ton 
Schalte,  and  the  Vloe-PresidentB  Comelins  and  Keller)  to  the  Gbitbbal  Confbkbnob  or  thb  ByANOBir 
lOAL  Alli ANOB,  held  at  New  York,  October,  1878.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  New  York,  1874 

F.  H.  Rkusob  :  Berieht  fiber  die  am  14, 15,  und  16  Sept,  1874,  tu  Bonn  gehaltenen  Union^Conferement  im 
Auftrag  Dr.  v.  D'Minger  hera/usffegeben,  Bonn,  1876  C^  pp.). 

Dkutboubb  Mbbkub,  Organ  f&r  die  Katholieehe  B^formbewegung,  ed.  by  Hibsouwaldeb,  Weltprieeter. 
The  popular  and  offlcial  weekly  organ  since  1871. 

Thxolooisobbs  Litzbatubblatt,  ed.  by  ProL  RBnsoB,  Bonn.  The  literary  organ  of  the  Old  Catholics 
aothyear,187B). 

n.  By  Protestant  Authors. 

Fbikdbbso  :  Sammlwtg  der  AetenttQeke  turn  ereten  Vaiie,  ConeiL  Tubingen,  187flt  pp.  68-68, 689-981, 
776-898. 

Fbommahn  :  Oeaehiehte  und  Kritik  dee  Vatie,  OmcOe.    Ootha,  1878,  pp.  860-878. 

i.  WiLLLAMsoH  Nbyih  (of  LancBSter,  Pa.) :  The  Old  CathoUc  Movement,  In  the  *Mercersbnrg  Review* 
iinr  April,  1873,  pp.  840-894. 

The  AU-Caiholie  Movement  (anonymous),  in  the  (Amer.  Bpisc)  *  Church  Review,*  New  York,  July,  1878. 

W.  Kbafft  (Professor  of  Charch  History  in  Bonn) :  The  Vatican  Couneil  and  the  Old  Catholie  Move- 
mtnt,  read  before,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of,  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alii- 
SDce  in  New  York,  October,  1873. 

CiDAB  PBOjnKB  (late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  Seminary  at  Geneva,  perished  in  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Ville  du  Havre,  Nov.  82, 1878,  on  his  return  from  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance) :  Baman  Catholieiem  in  Switzerland  eince  the  ProekmuUion  of  the  Sj/llabuet  1878  (in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Alliance  Conference,  New  York,  1874). 

III.  By  Roman  Catholics. 
Besides  many  controversial  writings  since  the  year  1870  (quoted  in  part  in  ii  31  and  84,  and  articles  in 
Roman  Catholic  reviews  (as  the  DfMin  Beview,  the  (Hviltd  Cattotica,  the  Catholie  World)  and  news- 
papers (as  the  Paris  VUnivere,  the  London  Tablet^  the  Berlin  Oermania^  etc.),  see  especially  the  Papal 
KMOTOLtoAL  of  Nov.  81, 1873,  in  condemnation  of  the  '  new  heretics,*  miscalled  *  Old  Catholics.* 

The  Old  Catholic  movement — the  most  important  in  the  Latin 
Church  since  the  Beformationj  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Jan- 
benism — began  during  the  Vatican  Council,  and  was  organized  into 
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a  distinct  Church  three  years  afterwards  (1873),  at  Constance,  in  the 
very  hall  where,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  before,  an  oecumen- 
ical Council  was  held  which,  by  deposing  two  rival  Popes  and  electing 
another,  asserted  its  superiority  over  the  Papacy,  but  which,  by  burning 
John  Huss  for  teaching  evangelical  doctrines,  defeated  its  own  pro- 
fessed object  of  a '  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  the  head  and  the 
members.'  This  strange  coincidence  of  history  brings  to  mind  Luther^s 
poem  on  the  Belgian  martyrs : 

*Die  A$che  willnickt  lauen  aft, 
Sie  stSubt  in  alien  Landen  ; 
Hier  hUfl  kein  Loch^  noch  Gntb,  noch  Grah^ 
Sie  macht  den  Feind  zu  SchandenJ* 

• 

The  God  of  history  has  his  horas  et  moraSj  but  he  always  carries  out 
his  designs  at  last.  The  Old  Catholic  secession  would  have  assumed 
far  more  formidable  proportions,  and  cut  off  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  dioceses,  if  the  eighty-eight 
Bishops  who  in  tlie  Vatican  Council  voted  against  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity, had  carried  out  their  conviction,  instead  of  making  their  submis- 
sion for  the  sake  of  a  hollow  peace.  But  next  to  the  Pope,  Bishops, 
from  an  instinctive  fear  of  losing  power,  have  always  been  most  hostile 
to  any  serious  reform.  The  old  story  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  in  deal- 
ing with  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  though  also  with  the  honorable  exceptions  of  a 
Nicodemus  and  Gamaliel. 

(Ecumenical  Councils  are  very  apt  to  give  rise  to  secessions.  A  con- 
scientious minority  will  not  yield,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  a  mere  major- 
ity vote.  Thus  the  Council  of  Nicsea  (325)  was  only  the  signal  for  a 
new  and  more  serious  war  between  orthodoxy  and  the  Arian  heresy, 
and,  even  after  the  triumph  of  the  former  at  Constantinople  (381),  the 
latter  lingered  for  centuries  among  the  newly  converted  German  races. 
The  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  gave  rise  to  the  Nestorian  schism,  and 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  to  the  several  Monophysite  sects,  which 
continue  in  the  East  to  this  day  with  almost  as  much  tenacity  of  life  as 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  From  the  sixth  oBcumenical  Council  (680) 
dates  the  Monothelite  schism.  The  Council  of  Florence  (1439)  failed  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  communions.  The 
Council  of  Trent  (1563),  instead  of  healing  the  split  caused  by  the  Bef* 
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ormation,  only  deepened  and  perpetuated  it  by  consolidating  Boman- 
ism  and  anathematizing  evangelical  doctrines.  The  nearest  parallel  to 
the  case  in  hand  is  the  schism  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy  of  Utrecht, 
which  originated  in  a  protest  against  the  implied  Papal  Infallibility  of 
the  anti<Jansenist  bull  UnigenitvSj  and  which  recently  made  common 
cause  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  by  giving  them  the  Epis- 
copal succession.^ 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  arose  from  a 
protest,  in  the  name  of  conscience,  reason,  and  honest  learning,  against 
the  Papal  absolutism  and  infallibilism  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and 
against  the  obsolete  medisBvalism  of  the  Papal  Syllabus.  It  lifts  its 
voice  against  unscrupulous  Jesuitical  falsifications  of  history,  and  against 
that  spiritual  despotism  which  requires,  as  the  highest  act  of  piety,  the 
slaughter  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  thereby  destroys  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility.  It  has  in  its  favor  all  the  traditions  of  Gallican- 
ism  and  liberal  Catholicism,  which  place  an  cecnmenical  Council  or 
the  whole  representative  Church  above  the  Pope,  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  GrsBco-Latin  Church,  which  knew  nothing  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
and  even  condemned  some  Popes  as  heretics,  and  the  current  of  his' 
tory,  which  can  not  be  turned  backward. 

The  leaders  of  the  new  Church  are  eminent  for  learning,  ability, 
moral  character,  and  position,  and  were  esteemed,  before  the  Vatican 
Council,  pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  Boman  Church — viz.,  DdLLmGEB,^ 

*  Comp.  S  27,  pp.  107, 108. 

*  Dr.  John  Jos.  Ignat.  Ton  DoUinger,  of  Munich  (horn  1799),  the  Nestor  of  Old  Catholi- 
dam,  is  the  author  of  an  unfinished  Church  HUtory  (Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengegchichte,  Re- 
gensborg,  second  edition,  1848,  to  Leo  X.),  a  polemic  work  against  the  Reformatum  (Die 
Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelung  und  ihre  Wirkungenj  1846-48,  3  vols.),  a  Sketch  of 
Luther  (1851),  Judaism  and  Heathenism  in  Relation  to  Christianity  (1857),  The  Church  and 
the  Churches  {\  960),  Fables  of  Popes  and  Prophecies  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1863 ;  English  trans- 
lation, with  a  Preface  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  New  York,  1872),  and  a  number  of  essays  and 
pamphlets.  He  also  edited  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  Mohler,  after  whose  death  he  was 
regarded  as  the  foremost  Roman  Catholic  Church  historian.  Since  his  excommunication  he 
delivered,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Museum  at  Munich,  seven  interesting  lectures  On  the  Reunion 
of  the  Churches  (English  transktion,  with  Preface  by  H.  N.  Oxenham,  of  Oxford;  republished, 
New  York,  1872).  He  was  Rector  of  the  University  of  Munich  during  its  Jubilee  year,  1871- 
72,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee,  in  July,  1872,  he  acquitted  himself  with  marked 
ability  and  scholarly  dignity,  and  received  from  the  University,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
foreign  scholars,  the  highest  honors.  With  all  his  hatred  of  Jesuitism  and  Ultramontanism, 
be  is  a  conservative  Catholic,  and  has  not  taken  n  very  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Old  Catholic  schism,  although  he  approved  of  the  organization,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  treachery  and  Intolerance  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy. 
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Beineens,^  Friedbioh,'  Huber,^  Miohelis/  Bsubgh/  Lanoen,*  yoh 
ScHULTE,'  and  ex-P6re  Hyaointhb  Loybon.® 

The  centres  of  Old  Catholicism  are  Monich  and  Bonn  in  Germany, 
and  Geneva  and  Solem*e  (also  Olten)  in  Switzerland.  Beyond  these 
two  countries  it  has  many  isolated  sympathies,  but  no  organized  form, 
and  no  hold  upon  the  people.^  In  September,  1873,  the  Old  Catliolics 
in  the  German  Empire  numbered  about  one  hundred  congregations 
(mostly  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Bavaria),  forty  priests,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand professed  members.  Since  their  more  complete  organization  they 
will  probably  make  more  rapid  progress.  Heretofore  the  movement 
in  Germany  has  been  more  scholastic  than  popular.  It  has  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  educated,  but  not  to  an  equal  extent  the  entha- 

'  Formerly  Catholic  Professor  of  Charch  History  in  the  University  of  Breslan,  now  Bishop 
of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.  He  resides  at  Bonn,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
popular  eloquence  and  winning  manners. 

'  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Munich,  editor  of  the  Documenta  ad  iflustraiuium  Cotte. 
Vaticanum  (2  vols.),  and  of  the  Diary  (Tagebuck  wahrend  des  Vatic,  Concils),  which  gives 
an  inside  view  of  the  Council  from  his  intimate  connection  with  members. 

'  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Munich,  and  author  of  works  on  the  Philosophy  oftheFcUhen, 
on  Jesuitism,  and  against  the  last  book  of  Strauss  on  The  Old  and  New  Faith, 

*  Formerly  professor  at  Braunsberg,  and  once  Catholic  member  of  the  Prussian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  now  pastor  of  the  Old  Catholic  congregation  at  Zurich,  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
much  learning  and  eloquence. 

*  Professor  of  Theology  in  Bonn,  editor  of  the  literary  organ  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and 
Acting  Secretary  of  Bishop  Reinkens. 

*  Likewise  Professor  of  Theology  in  Bonn,  and  author  of  a  learned  work  on  the  Vatican 
decrees  examined  in  the  light  of  Catholic  tradition  (1873). 

^  The  first  canonist  of  Europe,  the  lay  leader  of  Old  Catholicism,  and  able  president  of  its 
Congresses,  formerly  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  Prague,  now  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  Be- 
fore the  Council  he  received  many  letters  and  tokens  of  respect  from  Pope  Pius  IX. 

*  Bom  at  Orleans,  1827,  priest  and  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  formerly  esteemed 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  France.  He  broke  with  his  order  and  with  Rome  in  1 869,  and 
is  now  settled  at  Geneva  as  pastor  of  an  Old  Catholic  congregation.  His  marriage  to  an 
American  widow  (1872)  created  almost  as  much  sensation  as  Luther^s  marriage  to  a  nun. 
He  has  recently  withdrawn  from  state  control,  and  established  an  independent  Charch  (1874). 

*  The  German  origin  of  the  movement  operates  against  it  in  Fmnce,  which,  with  all  its 
Gallican  traditions,  has,  for  political  reasons,  since  the  war  of  1870,  become  more  Romish  than 
it  ever  wtis  before.  When  Volk,  at  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  in  Constance,  alluded  to  the 
uprising  of  the  Deutschthum  versus  the  Welschthum^  and  the  intrigues  of  French  Jesuits, 
Hyacinthe  and  Pressense  left  the  hall.  Yet  the  Old  Catholic  priests,  who  were  elected  pas- 
tors of  Geneva  by  the  Catholic  part  of  the  population  in  October,  1873 — Loyson,  Hartault, 
and  Charard — are  all  Frenchmen.  Once  more  Geneva  seems  to  become  the  centre  and 
starting-point  of  a  new  reformation,  which  sooner  or  later  will  react  upon  France.  Abb^ 
Michaud,  formerly  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  so  far  is  the  only  prominent  Old  Catholic  in 
France.  Among  the  Irish  Catholics  thera  is  not  the  least  indication  of  sympathy  with  Old 
Catholicism,  not  even  in  free  America.  Spain  and  Italy  ought  to  sympathize  with  it,  for 
the  Pope  is  the  implacable  enemy  of  Italian  unity  and  the  Spanish  republic ;  but  they  have 
kept  aloof  so  fur  from  any  progressive  religious  movement ;  and  Spain  has  once  more  sur- 
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siasm  of  the  people.  The  question  of  Papal  Infallibility  has  no  such 
direct  practical  bearing  as  the  question  of  personal  salvation  and  peace 
of  conscience,  which  made  the  Bef  ormation  spread  with  such  irresisti- 
ble power  over  all  Western  Christendom.  The  masses  of  Boman  Cath- 
olics are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  care  much  whether  an- 
other dogma  is  added  to  the  large  number  already  adopted,  and  have  no 
more  difficulty  to  believe  blindly  in  Papal  Infallibility  than  in  the  daily 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.'  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  however,  the  Old  Catholics  are  powerfully  aided  by  the  wide- 
spread indignation  against  priestcraft,  and  the  serious  conflict  of  the 
German  Empire  and  the  Swiss  Bepublic  with  the  Papacy,  which  was 
provoked  by  the  Papal  Syllabus  and  the  Vatican  Council,  and  may 
lead  to  a  thorough  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  the  Continent. 
Their  ultimate  success  as  a  Church  must  chiefly  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued ascendency  of  the  positive  Christian  element  over  the  negative 
and  radical  (which  raised  and  ruined  the  'German  Catholic'  or  Bonge 
movement  of  1844) ;  for  only  the  enthusiasm  of  faith  has  constructive 
power,  and  that  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  endurance  which  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  permanent  institutions. 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  was  foreshadowed  in  the  liberal  Catholic 
literature  preceding  the  Vatican  Council,  especially  Janua;  it  gathered 
strength  during  the  Council ;  it  uttered  itself  in  a  united  protest  against 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  at  a  meeting  of  distinguished  Catholic  schol- 
ars at  Nuremberg  in  August,  1870 ;  and  it  came  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Borne  by  the  excommunication  of  Dollinger  and  his  sympathizer. 

Being  called  upon  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  (his  former  pupil,  and 
at  first  an  anti-Infallibilist)  to  submit  to  the  new  dogma  of  Papal  abso- 
lutism and  Infallibility,  Dr.  Dollinger,  in  an  open  answer  dated  Munich, 
March  28, 1871,  declared  that,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  his- 
torian, and  as  a  citizen,  he  could  not  accept  the  Vatican  decrees,  for  the 

raodered  herself  to  the  rale  of  a  Bourbon  and  the  Pope  (1875).  In  England,  the  famons 
pamphlet  of  Gladstone  on  the  Vatican  Decrees  (1874)  has  broaght  to  light  the  Old  Catholic 
lympathies  of  Lord  Acton  and  other  prominent  English  Catholics. 

*  When  in  Cologne,  Jnly,  1873, 1  asked  a  domestic  of  one  of  the  first  hotels  where  the  0/(i 
Catholic*  worshiped.  He  promptly  replied, '  You  mean  the  New  Protestants,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sects ;  I  am  a  trae  Catholic,  and  mean  to  die  one. '  This  seemed  to  me  characteristic  of 
the  popular  feeling  in  Cologne.  The  Dome  was  well  filled  with  worshipers  all  Sunday,  while 
the  Old  CathoUcs  had  a  small  though  intelligent  and  respectable  congregation  in  the  Garrison 
Church,  and  in  the  small  chapel  at  the  City  Hall.  Dr.  Tangermann  read  Latin  mass  like  a 
Romish  priest,  but  preached  an  oTangelical  sermon  in  German  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
Protestant  pastor. 
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reaeons  that  they  are  inconsiBtent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
dear  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles ;  that  they  contradict  the  who'ie 
genuine  tradition  of  the  Church;  that  the  attempt  to  cany  out  the 
Papal  absolutism  had  been  in  times  past  the  cause  of  endless  blood- 
shed, confusion,  and  corruption ;  and  that  a  similar  attempt  now  must 
lead  to  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  the  Church  with  the  State,  and  of 
the  clergy  with  the  laity.*  Whereupon  DoUinger  was  excommunica- 
ted April  17, 1871,  as  being  guilty  of  *  the  crime  of  open  and  formal 
heresy.' * 

His  colleague.  Professor  Friedrich,  incurred  the  same  fate.  Other 
Bishops,  forgetting  their  recent  change  of  conviction,  proceeded  with 
the  same  rigor  against  refractory  priests.  Cardinal  Kauscher  suspended 
the  Lent  preacher  Pederzani ;  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  Professor  Pel- 
leter  (who  afterwards  became  a  Protestant);  Bishop  Forster  (whose 
offer  to  resign  was  refused  by  the  Pope)  suspended  Professors  Eein- 
kens,  Baltzer,  and  Weber,  of  Breslau ;  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  Profess- 
ors Michelis  and  Menzel,  and  Dr.  WoUmann,  in  Braunsberg;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  deposed  the  priest  Dr.  W.  Tangermann,  of  Co- 
logne, and  suspended  Professors  Hilgers,  Beusch,  Langen,  and  Knoodt, 
of  Bonn,  who,  however,  supported  by  the  Prussian  Government,  retained 
their  oflScial  positions  in  the  University. 

*  The  following  is  the  memorable  protest  of  this  aged  divine,  which  reminds  one  of  Luther  s 
more  bold  and  defiant  refusal  at  Worms  to  recant  his  writings  unless  convicted  of  error  from 
Scripture  and  reason:  'Als  Christ,  als  Theoloob,  als  Gbschichtskundioer,  alb 
BuROBR  KAXN  ICH  DIB8K  Lbhrb  nicht  ANNBHBf  bn.  Ntcht  ols  Christ  :  denn  ne  ist  UHVer- 
trdglich  mit  dem  Geiste  des  Evangeliums  und  mit  den  klaren  AuMprUchen  Chritti  und  der 
Apoatel;  sie  will  gerade  daa  Imperium  dieser  Welt  aufrichten,  welches  Christus  ablthmte,  viQ 
die  Herrschaft  iiber  die  Gemeinden,  welche  Petrus  alien  und  sick  selbat  verbot,  Nicht  ali 
Theoloob:  denn  die  gesammte  echte  Tradition  derKirche  ateht  ihr  unveraShnlich  entgegtn, 
Nicht  als  Geschichtskenner  kann  ich  sie  annehmen,  denn  als  solcher  weiss  ich,  doss  das  be- 
harrliche  Streben^  diese  Theorie  der  Weltherrschaft  zu  verwirklichen,  Ewropa  Strdmt  vox  Bhit 
gekostety  game  Ldnder  verwirrt  und  heruntergebrachtj  den  schdnen  organischen  Ver/dssmgt- 
bau  der  diteren  Kirche  zerruttet  und  die  Srgsten  Missbrduche  in  der  Kirche  erzeugty  genahri 
und  /estgehalten  hat,  Als  Burger  endlich  muss  ich  sie  von  mir  weisen,  weil  tie  mit  ihren 
AnsprSchen  auf  Unterwerfung  der  StcMten  und  Monarchen  und  der  ganzen  politiscken  Ord- 
nung  unter  die  papstliche  Gewalt  und  durch  die  eximirte  Stellung,  welche  sie  fur  den  Klenu 
fordert^  den  Grund  legt  zu  endloser  verderblicher  Zwietracht  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirchty 
zwischen  Geistlichen  und  Laien.  Denn  das  kann  ich  mir  nicht  verbergen,  doss  these  Lekrt, 
an  deren  Folgen  das  alte  deutsrhe  Reich  zu  Grunde  gegangen  ist,  falls  sie  bet  dem  katholische* 
Theil  der  deutschen  Nation  herrschend  wUrde^  so/ort  auch  den  Keim  eines  unheilbisren  Sieck- 
thums  in  das  eben  erbaute  neue  Reich  verpflanzen  wilrde/ — J.  yon  DoLLIVOBr's  ErklSrusg 
an  den  Erzbisho/von  MUnchen-Freising,  Munchen,  1871,  p.  17  sq. 

•  *  Crimen  hcareteos  extemcs  et/ormalis,* 
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In  spite  of  theee  summary  proceedings  of  the  Bishops,  the  Old  Cath- 
olic party,  aided  by  the  sympathies  of  the  educated  classes,  made  steady 
progress,  organizing  congregations,  holding  annual  meetings,  and  en- 
listing the  secular  and  religious  press.  With  great  prudence  the  lead- 
ers avoided  or  postponed  reforms,  till  they  could  be  inaugurated  and 
sanctioned  by  properly  constituted  authorities,  and  moved  cautiously 
between  a  timid  conservatism  and  a  radical  liberalism ;  thus  retaining 
a  hold  on  both  wings  of  the  nominal  Catholic  population. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Old  Catholics  effected  a  regular  Church  organ' 
izatioD,  and  secured  a  legal  status  in  the  German  Empire,  with  tlie  pros- 
pect of  support  from  the  national  treasury.  Professor  Joseph  Hubert 
Reinkeus  was  elected  Bishop  by  the  clergy  and  the  representatives  of 
the  laity,  and  was  consecrated  at  Botterdam  by  the  Old  Catholic  Bishop 
Heykamp,  of  Deventer  (Aug.  11, 1873).'  He  was  recognized  in  his  new 
dignity  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  took  the  customary  oath  of  alle- 
giance at  Berlin  (Oct.  7).  Other  governments  of  Gtermany  followed 
this  example.  (The  Empire  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church.) 
To  complete  the  organization,  the  Congress  at  Constance  adopted  a 
synodical  and  parochial  constitution,  which  makes  full  provision  for 
an  equal  share  of  the  laity  with  the  clergy  in  the  goverament  of  the 
Church;  the  synodical  representation  {SynodaZ-lieprcisentam^  or  execu- 
tive committee,  being  composed  of  five  laymen  and  five  clergymen, 
including  the  Bishop.*  This  implies  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  gen- 
eral priesthood  of  believers,  and  will  prevent  hierarchical  abuses.  Cer- 
tain changes  in  the  cultus,  such  as  the  simplification  of  the  mass  as  a 
memorial  service  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  substitution  of 

'  In  his  Pastoral  Letter,  Bishop  Keinkens  disclaims  aU  hierarchical  ambition,  vain  shovir, 
and  display,  and  promises  to  exercise  his  office  in  the  spirit  of  apostolic  simplicity  as  a 
pastor  of  the  flock.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  primitive  Catholic  mode  of  his  election  bj 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  as  contrasted  with  the  modem  election  by  the  Pope.  He  claims 
to  stand  in  the  rank  of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  those  thousands  of  Bish- 
ops who  never  were  elected  by  the  Pope,  or  were  even  known  to  the  Pope,*  and  yet  are  recog- 
nized as  truly  Catholic  Bishops.  Consecration  by  one  Bishop  is  canonically  valid,  though 
two  or  more  assistant  Bishops  are  usually  present.  The  late  Archbishop  Loos  of  Utrecht 
would  have  performed  the  act,  had  he  not  died  a  few  months  before.  Rome,  of  course,  con- 
siders this  election  and  consecration  by  excommunicated  priests  as  a  mere  farce  and  a  damna- 
ble rebellion.     8ee  the  Pope's  Encyclical  of  Nov.  21,  1872,  quoted  below. 

*  See  the  Entwwrfeiner  Synodal- und  Gemeinde-Ordnung,  Sect.  III.  §§13  and  14 :  ^  In  dtr 
Leitung  des  altkatkoliscken  Gemeinwesens  steht  dem  Bischof  eine  von  der  Synode  gewdhlte 
Synodal- RqtrStentam  ^ur  Seite,  Die  SynodaUReprdsentam  hesteht  aus  vier  Geistlichen  und 
jOn/Laien,* 
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the  vernacular  language  for  the  Latin,  the  restoring  of  the  cnp  to  the 
laity,  the  introduction  of  more  preaching,  and  the  abolition  of  various 
abuses  (including  the  forced  celibacy  of  the  clergy),  will  inevitably  fol- 
low sooner  or  later. 

The  doctrinal  status  of  the  Old  Catholic  denomination  was  at  first 
simply  Tridentine  Eomanism  versus  Vatican  Eoraanism,  or  the  Creed 
of  Pius  IV.  against  the  Creed  of  Pius  IX.*  This  is  the  ground  taken 
by  the  Old  Catholics  in  Holland,  and  adhered  to  by  them  to  this  day. 
But  the  logic  of  the  protest  against  modem  Popery  will  hardly  allow 
the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  long  to  remain  in  this 
position.  Their  friendly  attitude  towards  Protestants,  as  ofiScially  shown 
in  their  letter  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Tridentine  anathemas.  Tridentine  Bomanism, 
moreover,  is  as  much  an  innovation  on  oecumenical  Catholicism  as  the 
Vatican  Eomanism  is  an  innovation  on  that  of  Trent,  and  both  are  in- 
novations in  the  same  line  of  consolidation  of  the  one-sided  principle 
of  authority.  There  is  no  stopping  at  half-way  stations.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  fountain-head,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  the  only  final 
and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  furnishes  the  best  cor- 
rective against  all  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

The  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  are  evidently  on  this  road. 
They  still  adhere  to  Scripture  and  tradition^  as  the  joint  rule  of  faith; 
but  they  confine  tradition  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  un- 
divided Church,  consequently  to  the  oecumenical  creeds,  which  are  held 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  orthodox  Protestants.     They  have 

'  Their  original  programme,  adopted  at  the  first  Congress  at  Munich,  September  21, 1871, 
probably  drawn  np  by  DoUinger,  was  very  conservative,  and  included  the  following  articles : 

1 .  We  hold  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  as  certified  by  Scriptures  and  tradition,  and  also  to 
the  Old  Catholic  worship.  We  reject  from  this  stand-point  the  new  dogmas  enacted  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pins  IX.,  especiaUy  that  regarding  the  infallibility  and  supreme  ordinary  and 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope. 

2.  We  hold  fast  .to  the  old  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  reject  every  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Bishops  of  their  diocesan  independence.  We  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  Bishq)  of 
Rome,  on  the  ground  of  the  Fathers  and  Councils  of  the  undivided  Church  of  antiquity ;  bnt 
we  deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  any  article  of  faith,  except  in  agreement  with  tb« 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  and  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church. 

3.  We  aim  at  a  reformation  of  various  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  a  restoration  of  the  rights 
of  the  laity  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

4.  We  hope  for  a  reunion  with  the  Greek  and  Orthodox  Russian  Church,  and  for  an  ulti- 
mate fraternal  understanding  with  the  other  Christian  confessions,  especially  the  Episcopal 
churches  of  England  and  America. 
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been  forced  to  give  up  their  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  an  oecumenical 
Council,  since  the  Vatican  Council,  which  is  as  oecumenical  (from  the 
Koman  point  of  view)  as  tliat  of  Trent,  has  sanctioned  what  they  re- 
gard as  fatal  error.  Moreover,  Bishop  Eeinkens,  in  an  eloquent  speech 
before  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Constance,  disowned  all  Bomish 
prohibitions  of  Bible  reading,  and  earnestly  encouraged  the  laity  to  read 
the  Book  of  Life,  that  they  may  get  into  direct  and  intimate  commun- 
ion with  God.*  This  communion  with  God  through  Christ  as  the  only 
Mediator,  and  through  his  Word  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  the  very 
soul  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  The  Scripture  principle,  consistent- 
ly carried  out,  must  gradually  rule  out  the  unscriptural  doctrines  and 
usages  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  on  this  account  that  the  Old  Catholics  should 
ever  become  Protestants  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  term.  They  may 
retain  those  elements  of  the  Catholic  system  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  though  they  may  not  be  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  letter.  They  may  occupy  a  peculiar  position  of  media- 
tion, and  in  this  way  contribute  their  share  towards  preparing  the  way 
for  an  ultimate  reunion  of  Christendom.  And  this  is  their  noble 
aim  and  desire,  openly  expressed  in  a  fraternal  letter  to  an  assembly 
of  evangelical  Christians  fi*om  nearly  all  Protestant  denominations. 
They  declare :  '  We  hope  and  strive  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 


*  I  give  a  few  extracts  from  this  address,  which  was  delivered  in  the  famous  Council 
Hall  of  Constance,  and  received  with  great  applause  by  the  crowded  assembly :  '  The  holy 
iscripture  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  which  appeared  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  I  say,  therefore,  Bead  the  holy  Scriptures.  I  say  more :  For  the  Old  Catholics  who 
intnut  themselves  to  my  episcopal  direction^  there  exists  no  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  .  .  .  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  approaching  the  Gospel,  that  you  may  hear  the 
Toice  of  the  Bridegroom  (John  iii.  29).  Listen  to  his  voice,  and  remember  that,  as  the  flower 
turns  to  the  light,  and  never  unfolds  all  its  splendor  and  beauty  except  by  constantly  turning 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  thus  also  the  Christian's  soul  can  not  represent  the  full  beauty  and  glory 
of  its  divine  likeness  except  by  constantly  turning  to  this  Gospel,  in  the  rays  of  which  its 
own  fire  is  kindled.  ...  Do  not  read  the  Scriptures  from  curiosity,  to  find  things  which  are 
not  to  be  revealed  in  this  world;  nor  presumptuously,  to  brood  over  things  which  can  not  be 
eiplained  by  men ;  nor  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  to  refute  others ;  but  read  the  Scriptures 
to  enter  into  the  most  intimate  communion  with  God,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  Noth- 
ing shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the  Bible  in 
eveiy  house,  and  to  read  it  at  certain  hours  in  a  formal  and  fragmentary  manner,  but  it  ought 
to  be  the  light  of  the  soul,  to  which  it  turns  again  and  again.  I  repeat  it  once  more :  For 
the  Old  Catholics,  no  injunction  exists  against  reading  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  I  admon- 
ish you  most  earnestly :  Bead  again  and  again  in  this  holy  book,  sitting  down  in  humility 
and  joy  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord, ybr  He  alone  has  words  qf  eternal  l\fs^^ 

Vol.  I.— O 
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of  the  Christian  Church.  We  frankly  acknowledge  that  no  branch  of 
it  has  exclusively  the  truth.  We  hold  fast  to  the  ultimate  view  that 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
grounded  upon  it,  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  ancient,  undivided 
Church,  a  union  of  all  Chnstian  confessions  will  be  possible  through 
a  really  oecumenical  Council.  This  is  our  object  and  intention  in  the 
movement  which  has  led  us  into  close  relations  with  the  Evangelical, 
the  Anglican,  the  Anglo-American,  the  Bussian,  and  the  Greek  church- 
es. We  know  that  this  goal  can  not  easily  be  reached,  but  we  see  the 
primary  evidences  of  success  in  the  circumstance  that  a  truly  Chris- 
tian intercourse  has  already  taken  place  between  ourselves  and  other 
Christian  churches.  Therefore  we  seize  with  joy  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship you  have  extended  to  us,  and  beg  you  to  enter  into  a  more  in- 
timate fellowship  with  us  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
both  parties.'  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Catholics  have  extended  tihe  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  Greeks  and  Anglo-Catholics,  and  adopted,  at  a  Union 
Conference  held  in  Bonn,  Sept.,  1874,  an  agreement  of  fourteen  theses, 
as  a  doctrinal  basis  of  intercommunion  between  those  Churches  which 
recognize,  besides  the  holy  Scriptui*es,  the  binding  authority  of  the 
tradition  of  the  undivided  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries.  In  a  sec- 
ond Conference,  in  1875,  they  surrendered  the  doctrine  of  the  double 
procession  of  the  Spirit  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  Orientals.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  has  cut  off  all  prospect  of  reconciliation. 
In  his  Encyclical  of  November  21,  1873,  addressed  to  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Church,  Pius  IX.,  after  unsparingly  denouncing 
the  governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  for  their  cruel 
pei-secution  of  the  Church,  speaks  at  length  of  *  those  new  heretics, 
who,  by  a  truly  ridiculous  abuse  of  the  name,  call  themselves  Old 
Catholics,'  and  launches  at  their  *  pseudo-bishop'  and  all  his  abettors 
and  helpers  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  as  follows: 

*  The  attempts  and  the  aims  of  these  unhappy  sons  of  perdition  appear  plainly,  both  from 
other  writings  of  theirs  and  most  of  all  from  that  impious  and  most  impudent  of  documents 
which  has  lately  been  published  by  him  whom  they  have  set  up  for  themselves  as  their  s^u- 
called  bishop.     For  they  detiy  and'  pervert  the  true  authority  of  jurisdiction  which  is  in  the 


*  Letter  of  the  Congress  of  Constance,  September,  1873,  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York.  Comp.  also  I)61Iinger*s  Lectures  on  the  Reumitm  o/tkt 
Churches,  and  Ilyacinthe  Loyson's  letter  to  the  General  Conference  in  New  York. 

^  See  the  documents  of  the  two  Bonn  Conferenoes,  at  the  dofle  of  VoL  XL 
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Roman  Pontiff  and  the  Bishops,  the  saccessors  of  the  Blessed  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  populace,  or,  as  they  say,  to  the  community ;  they  stubbornly  reject  and 
aswail  the  infallible  teaching  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  of  the  whole  Church ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  been  promised  by  Christ  to  abide  in  his  Church  forever, 
they  audacioubly  aArm  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the  whole  of  the  Bishops,  priests,  and 
{people  who  are  united  with  him  in  one  fiiith  and  communion,  have  fallen  into  heresy  by 
sanctioning  and  professing  the  definitions  of  the  (ecumenical  Vatican  Council.  Therefore 
they  deny  even  the  indefectibility  of  the  Church,  blasphemously  saying  that  it  has  perished 
thnitighout  the  world,  and  that  its  visible  head  and  its  Bishops  have  lallen  away ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  restore  the  lawful  Episcopate  in  their  pseudo- 
bishop,  a  man  who,  entering  not  by  the  gate,  but  coming  up  by  another  way,  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  the  condemnation  of  Christ. 

*  Nevertheless,  those  unhappy  men  who  would  undermine  the  fonndations  of  the, Catholic 
religion,  and  destroy  its  character  and  endowments,  who  have  invented  such  shameful  and 
manifold  errors,  or,  rather,  have  collected  them  together  from  the  old  store  of  heretics,  are  not 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  Catholics,  and  Old  Catholics ;  while  by  their  doctrine,  their  nov- 
elty, and  their  fewness  they  give  up  all  mark  of  antiquity  and  of  catholicity.  .  .  . 

*■  But  these  men,  going  on  more  boldly  in  the  way  of  iniouity  and  perdition,  as  by  a  just 
judgment  of  God  it  happens  to  heretical  sects,  have  wished  also  to  form  to  themselves  a  hie- 
rarchy, as  we  have  said,  and  have  chosen  and  set  up  for  themselves  as  their  pseudo-bishop  a 
certain  notorious  apostate  from  the  Catholic  fiiith,  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens ;  and,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  wanting  to  their  impudence,  for  his  consecration  they  have  had  recourse  to  those 
JanseniKts  of  Utrecht  whom  they  themselves,  before  their  fidling  away  from  the  Church,  re- 
garded with  other  Catholics  as  heretics  and  schismatics.  Nevertheless  this  Joseph  Hubert 
Keinkens  dares  to  call  himself  a  bishop,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  serene  Em- 
peror of  Germany  has  by  public  decree  named  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  Catholic  bishop, 
&nd  exhibited  him  to  all  his  subjects  as  one  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  bishop,  and  as 
surh  to  be  obeyed.  But  the  very  rudiments  of  Catholic  teaching  declare  that  no  one  can  be 
held  to  be  a  lawful  bishop  who  is  not  joined  in  communion  of  faith  and  charity  to  the  rock  on 
which  the  one  Church  of  Christ  is  built ;  who  does  not  adhere  to  the  supreme  pastor  to  whom 
all  the  sheep  of  Cvhrist  are  committed  to  be  fed;  who  is  not  united  to  the  confirmer  of  the 
brotherhood  which  is  in  the  world.'  [This  cuts  off  all  Greek  Bishops  as  well.  Then  follow 
the  usual  patris^ttc  texts  for  the  pretensions  of  Rome.] 

*  We  therefore,  who  have  been  placed,  undeserving  as  we  are,  in  the  Supreme  See  of  Peter 
for  the  guardianship  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  univer- 
Mil  Church,  according  to  the  custom  and  example  of  our  predecessors  and  their  holy  decrees, 
bv  the  power  given  us  from  on  high,  not  only  declare  the  election  of  the  said  Joseph  Hubert 
Keinkens  to  be  contrary  to  the  holy  canons,  unlawful,  and  altogether  null  and  void«  and  de- 
nounce and  condemn  his  consecration  as  sacrilegious ;  but  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God 
vve  declare  the  said  Joseph  Hubert — together  with  those  who  have  taken  part  in  his  election 
and  sacrilegious  consecration,  and  whoever  adhere  to  and  follow  the  same,  giving  aid,  favor, 
ur  consent — excommunicated  under  anathema,  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
and  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  fellowship  has  been  forbidden  to  the  fiiithful  by  the 
Apostle,  so  that  they  are  not  so  much  as  to  say  to  them,  God  speed  you !' 

As  the  Pope's  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (Au- 
gost,  1873),  in  which  he  claims  jurisdiction,  in  some  sense,  over  all 
baptized  Christians,  called  forth  a  courteous  and  pointed  reply  from 
the  Emperor  disclaiming  all  intention  of  persecuting  the  Catholic 
Cimrch  while  defending  the  rights  of  the  civil  government  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  and  informing  his  Infallibility 
that  Protestants  recognize  no  other  mediator  between  God  and  them- 
selves than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  so  this  Encyclical  was  met  by  an 
able,  dignified,  and  manly  Pastoral  from  Bishop  Reinkens,  dated  Bonn, 
December  14,  1873,  in  which,  after  refuting  the  accusations  of  the 
Pope,  he  closes  with  the  following  words :  *  Brethren  in  the  Lord,  what 
shall  we  do  when  Pius  IX.  exhausts  the  language  of  reproach  and 
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calnmny,  and  calls  us  oven  the  most  miserable  sons  of  perdition  {mi- 
serrimi  isti  perditionis  JUii)^  to  embitter  tlie  uninquiring  multitude 
against  us  ?  If  we  are  true  disciples  of  Jesus — as  we  trust — we  have 
that  peace  which  the  Lord  gives,  and  not  the  world,  and  our  '*  heart 
will  not  be  troubled,  neither  be  afraid"  (John  xiv.  27).  O  how  sweetly 
sounds  the  exhortation :  ^^  Bless  them  which  persecute  you :  bless,  and 
curse  not;"  " Eecompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil ;"  " If  it  be  possible, 
as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men"  (Rom.  xii.  14, 17, 
18) ;  "Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  per- 
secute you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  scndeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  (Matt.  v.  44, 45).  Let 
us  look  up  to  Christ,  our  example, "  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled 
not  again"  (1  Pet.  ii.  21-23).  "The  peace  of  Go(J,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ"' 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government,  in  answer  to  the  charges  raised 
against  it  in  the  same  Encyclical,  has  broken  off  all  diplomatic  inte^ 
course  with  the  Papal  court  In  a  new  Encyclical  of  March  23, 1875, 
addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Switzerland,  Pious  IX.  confirmed  the 
condemnation  of  Nov.  21, 1873,  and  hurled  it  with  increased  severity 
against  the  Old  Catholics  of  that  country,  ^  who  attack  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Catholic  religion,  boldly  reject  the  dogmatic  definitions  of 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  by  every  means  labor  for  the  ruin  of 
souls.'  He  calls  upon  the  faithful  to  *  avoid  their  religious  ceremonies, 
their  instructions,  their  chairs  of  doctrinal  pestilence,  which  they  have 
the  audacity  to  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  the  sacred  doc- 
trines, their  writings,  and  contact  with  them.  Let  them  have  no  part, 
no  relation  of  any  kind,  with  those  intruding  priests  and  the  apos- 
tates who  dare  exercise  the  functions  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry, 
and  who  have  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  and  no  legitimate  mission  at 
alL  Let  them  hold  them  in  horror  as  strangers  and  thieves,  who  come 
only  to  steal,  assassinate,  and  destroy.' 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Switzerland  is  more  radical  and  po- 
litical than  the  German,  and  be^rs  a  similar  relation  to  it  as  the  Zwin- 
glian  Keformation  does  to  the  Lutheran.  Edward  Herzog,  an  able  and 
worthy  priest  of  Olten,  was  elected  first  bishop  by  the  Swiss  Synod, 
and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Eeinkens  at  Ilheinfelden,  Sept  18, 1876. 
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FIFTH  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHURCHE& 

General  Literature. 

There  are  uo  complete  collectioDS  of  Proteitant  Creeds,  bat  several  separate  collections  of  the  Lather- 
an  and  of  the  Reformed  Creeds,  which  will  be  noticed  below  under  the  proper  sections.  The  Corjnm  et 
Hijntagtna  Om^feaaionwm  fidti^  Genev.  1654,  is  chiefly  Calvinlstlc,  and  the  Oxford  SyUogeOinfeeaionum  avJb 
itmpue  nfamumdm  eeeUedB  edUarrtm^  1827  (pp.  464),  contains  only  six  confessions  (inclnding  the  Prqf. 
Fidei  TridL  and  the  Confeeeio  Saxoniea). 

On  the  general  history  and  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  worka,  corre- 
spondence, and  naraeroos  biographies  of  the  Reformers  («.  g.  the  Corpus  Rtformatorwrn^  ed.  Bretscbneider 
sod  Bindseil ;  Lather's  Letters,  by  De  Wette,  supplemented  by  Seidemann ;  Calvin's  Works^  new  edition 
by  Banm,  Canlta,  and  Reass ;  his  Letters^  by  Bonnet ;  Hermii^anl's  Correepondanee  dee  I^fomuUeure  dane 
kepayede  laftffuefrancaiee;  Strype's  Bceleeiaetieal  Memorials,  etc.;  the  pablications  of  the  Parker  So- 
ciety);  and  the  historical  works  of  Sleidan,  Sxokkmdobf,  Salig,  Dx  Tuov,  Hottiwoeb,  Hess,  Mab- 
uciMSKE,  Rakkx,  Mkblk  d'AubigkIi,  HAOXHBAoa  (fonrth  edition,  1870),  Geo.  P.  Fisbbb  ;  also  SoHArr 
(PrineipU  of  Protestemtiem,  1846),  Dobmbb  {Qeschiehie  der  Protest.  Theolog(e,  1867,  pp.  77^89,  Bngl.  transl. 
fdinb.  1871, 2  vols.),  Kabxtis  (Die  Deutsche  FUformatwn,  Leipz.  1872).  See  lists  of  literatnre  in  Giesblbb, 
Church  History,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  9  sqq.  (Anglo- Amer.  edition),  and  Gxo.  P.  Fibhkb  (of  Tale  College),  The  Btf- 
ormation.  New  York,  1873,  Appendix  II.  pp.  687-091. 

§  37.  The  Befobmatiok.    Protestantism  and  Bomanism. 

Protestant  Christendom  has  a  nominal  membership  of  about  one 
hundred  millions,  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  among  the  most  vigorous  and  hopeful  nations  of 
the  earth.  It  represents  modem  or  progressive  Christianity,  while 
Bomanism  is  mediseval  Christianity  in  conflict  with  modem  progress, 
and  the  Eastern  Church  ancient  Christianity  in  repose. 

We  must  first  of  all  distinguish  between  evafigelicai  or  orthodox 
Protestantism,  which  agrees  with  the  Greek  and  Boman  Church  in 
accepting  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the  oecumenical  faith  in  the  Trinity 
and  lucarnation,  and  heretical  or  radical  Protestantism,  which  dissents 
from  the  cecnmenie;;!  consensiis^  and  makes  a  new  departure  either  in 
a  mystical  or  in  a  rationalistic  direction.  The  former  constitutes  the 
great  body  of  nominal  Protestantism,  and  is  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter. It  includes,  in  the  first  line,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Con- 
fessions, or  the  various  national  churches  of  the  Eeformation  in  Eu- 
rope and  their  descendants  in  America ;  and  then,  in  the  second  line, 
all  those  denominations  which  have  proceeded  or  seceded  from  them, 
mostly  on  questions  of  government  or  minor  points  of  doctrine,  with- 
out departing  from  the  essential  articles  of  their  faith,  such  as  the 
Moravians,  Methodists,  Mennonites,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Irvingites,  and 
a  number  of  free  churches  holding  to  the  voluntary  principle. 
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The  various  Evangelical  Protestant  churches,  viewed  as  distinct 
ecclesiastical  organizations  and  creeds,  take  their  rise  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  sixteenth  century;  but  their  principles  are  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  New  Testament,  and  have  been  advocated  more 
or  less  clearly,  in  part  or  in  full,  by  spiritual  and  liberal  minded  di- 
vhies  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  The  stream  of  Latin  or  Western 
Christianity  was  divided  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  main  current 
moving  cautiously  and  majestically  in  the  old  mediaeval  channel,  the 
other  boldly  cutting  several  new  beds  for  the  overflowing  waters,  and 
rushing  forward,  at  first  with  great  rapidity  and  energy,  then  slack- 
ing its  speed,  and  then  resuming  its  forward  march  with  the  tide 
of  emigration  in  a  western  direction,  whither,  in  the  prophetic  lan- 
guage of  the  great  English  idealist,  ^the  course  of  empire  takes  its 
way.' 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is,  next  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  greatest  event  in  history.  It  was  no  sudden 
revolution ;  for  what  has  no  roots  in  the  past  can  have  no  permanent 
effect  upon  the  future.  It  was  prepared  by  the  deeper  tendencies  and 
aspirations  of  previous  centuries,  and,  when  finally  matured,  it  burst 
forth  almost  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  Western  Christendom.  It 
was  not  a  superficial  amendment,  not  a  mere  restoration,  but  a  regen- 
eration ;  not  a  return  to  the  Augustinian,  or  Nicene,  or  ante-Nicene 
age,  but  a  vast  progress  beyond  any  previous  age  or  condition  of  the 
Church  since  the  death  of  St.  John.  It  went,  through  the  intervening 
ages  of  ecclesiasticism,  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  Christianity  itself, 
as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God  and  his  inspired  Apostles. 
It  was  a  deeper  plunge  into  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  than  even 
St.  Augustine  had  made.  It  brought  out  from  this  fountain  a  new 
phase  and  type  of  Christianity,  which  had  never  as  yet  been  fully  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  in  the  Church  at  large.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
new  proclamation  of  the  free  Gospel  of  St.  Paul,  as  laid  down  in  tlie 
Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galatians.  It  was  a  grand  act  of  eman- 
cipation from  the  bondage  of  the  medisBval  hierarchy,  and  an  assertion 
of  that  freedom  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free.  It  inaugurated 
the  era  of  manhood  and  the  general  priesthood  of  believers.  It  taught 
the  direct  communion  of  the  believing  soul  with  Christ  It  removed 
the  obstructions  of  legalism,  sacerdotalism,  and  ceremonialism,  which, 
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like  the  traditions  of  the  Phariseee  of  old^  had  obscured  the  genuine 
Goepel  and  made  void  the  Word  of  God.' 

We  do  not  depreciate  mediaeval  Catholicism,  the  womb  of  the  Ref« 
ormation,  the  grandmother  of  modem  civilization.  It  was  an  in- 
estimable blessing  in  its  time.  When  we  speak  of  the  ^dark  ages,'  we 
should  never  forget  that  the  Church  was  the  light  in  that  darkness. 
She  was  the  training-school  of  the  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  (partly 
also  the  Sclavonic)  races  in  their  childhood  and  wild  youth.  She  gave 
them  Christianity  in  the  shape  of  a  new  theocracy,  with  a  priesthood, 
minute  laws,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  She  acted  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  despotism  of  the  civil  and  military  power,  and  she  defended  the 
moral  interests,  the  ideal  pursuits,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  But 
the  discipline  of  law  creates  a  desire  which  it  can  not  satisfy,  and 
points  beyond  itself,  to  independence  and  self-government :  the  law  is 
a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
mediaeval  Church  had  fulfilled  her  great  mission  in  Christianizing  and 
civilizing  (to  a  certain  degree)  the  Western  and  Northern  barbarians, 
the  time  was  fulfilled,  and  Christianity  could  now  enter  upon  the  era 
of  evangelical  faith  and  freedom. 

And  this  is  Protestantism.  If  it  were  a  mere  negation  of  popery,  it 
would  have  vanished  long  since,  leaving  no  wreck  behind.  It  is  con- 
structive as  well  as  destructive;  it  protests  from  the  positive  basis  of 
the  Gospel.  It  attacks  human  authority  from  respect  for  divine  au- 
thority ;  it  sets  the  Word  of  God  over  all  the  wisdom  of  men. 

The  Eef ormation  was  eminently  practical  in  its  motive  and  aim. 
It  started  from  a  question  of  conscience:  'How  shall  a  sinner  be 
justified  before  God  V  And  this  is  only  another  form  of  the  older 
and  broader  question :  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V  The  answer 
given  by  the  Reformers  (German,  Swiss,  French,  English,  and  Scotch), 
with  one  accord,  from  deep  spiritual  struggle  and  experience,  was: 
*  By  faith  in  the  all-suflScient  merits  of  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.'  And  by  faith  they  understood  not  a  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  the  truth,  or  a  blind  submission  to  the  outward  authority  of 


'  It  is  significant  that  Christ  uses  wapadomc,  tradition,  only  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  as 
opposed  to  the  Word  of  God,  viz.,  Matt.  xv.  3,  6 ;  Mark  vii.  5,  8,  9, 13.  Paul  employs  the 
term  in  a  bad  sense.  Gal.  i.  14  and  Col.  ii.  8 :  in  a  good  sense,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
lCor.xL2;  2The88.iL15;  iu.6 
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the  Church,  but  a  free  obedience,  a  motion  of  the  will,  a  trust  of  the 
heart,  a  personal  attachment  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole 
soul  to  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour  from  sin  and  death.  The  abso- 
lute supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  in  doctrine 
and  life,  in  faith  and  practice,  is  the  animating  principle,  the  beating 
heart  of  the  Beformation,  and  the  essential  unity  of  Protestantism  to 
this  day. 

Here  lies  its  vitality  and  constructive  power.  From  this  central 
point  the  whole  tlieology  and  Church  life  was  directly  or  indirectly 
affected,  and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  history  of  the  world  in  every 
direction. 

The  Eeformers  were  baptized,  confirmed,  and  educated,  most  of 
them  also  ordained,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  had  at  first  no  in- 
tention to  leave  it,  but  simply  to  purify  it  by  the  Word  of  God.  They 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  schism,  and  continued,  like  the  Apostles,  in 
tlie  communion  of  their  fathers  until  they  were  expelled  from  it 
When  the  Pope  refused  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  for  a  ref- 
ormation of  abuses,  and  hurled  his  anathemas  on  the  reformers,  they 
were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  organizing  new  churches  and  setting 
forth  new  confessions  of  faith,  but  they  were  careful  to  maintain  and 
express  in  them  their  conserisus  with  the  old  Catholic  faith  as  laid 
down  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

The  doctrinal  principle  of  evangelical  Protestantism,  as  distinct  from 
Bomanism,  is  twofold — objective  and  subjective. 

The  objective  (generally  called  \he  formal)  principle  maintains  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  B:ble,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  life,  in  opposition  to  the  Eoman  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  and  tradition^  as  co-ordinate  rules  of  faith.  Tradition  is  not 
set  aside  altogether,  but  is  subordinated,  and  its  value  made  to  depend 
upon  the  measure  of  its  agreement  with  the  Word  of  God. 

The  avhjective  (commonly  called  the  material)  principle  is  tlie  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  the  free  grace  of  God  through  a  living  faith 
in  Christ,  as  the  only  and  sufficient  Saviour,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man doctrine  of  (progressive)  justification  by  faith  and  good  worksy 
as  co-ordinate  conditions  of  justification.  Good  works  are  held  by 
Protestants  to  be  necessary,  not  as  means  and  conditions,  but  as  re- 
sults and  evidences,  of  justification. 
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To  these  two  principles  may  be  added,  as  a  third,  the  social  princi- 
ple, which  a£Fect8  chiefly  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 
namely,  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers^  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
dtisive  priesthood  of  the  dergy.  Protestantism  emancipates  the  laity 
from  slavish  dependence  on  the  teaching  and  governing  priesthood, 
and  gives  the  people  a  proper  share  in  all  that  concerns  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  Church;  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  St 
Peter,  who  applies  the  term  clergy  (icX^poc,  heritage,  1  Pet  v.  3)  to  the 
congregation,  and  calls  all  Christians  ^  living  stones'  in  the  spiritual 
house  of  God,  to  offer  up  '  spiritual  sacrifices,'  '  a  chosen  generation, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,'  setting  forth  *  the 
praises  of  him  who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light'  (1  Pet  ii.  5, 9 ;  comp.  v.  1-4 ;  Eev.  i.  6  ;  v.  10 ;  xx.  6). 

It  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  fundamental  difference  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Romanism  to  a  single  formula  without  doing  injustice 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  We  should  not  forget  that  there  are  evangel- 
ical elements  in  Bomanism,  as  there  are  legalistic  and  Bomanizing 
tendencies  in  certain  schools  of  Protestantism.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
prevailing  character  and  the  most  prominent  aspects  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, we  may  draw  the  following  contrasts : 

Protestantism  corresponds  to  the  Gentile  type  of  Apostolic  Chris- 
tianity, as  represented  by  Paul ;  Bomanism,  to  the  Jewish  type,  as  rep- 
resented by  James  and  Peter,  though  not  in  Petei^'s  Epistles  (where  he 
prophetically  warns  against  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  Papacy,  viz.,  hie- 
mrchical  pride  and  assumption),  but  in  his  earlier  stage  and  official 
position  as  the  Apostle  of  circumcision.  .Paul  was  called  afterwards, 
somewhat  irregularly  and  outside  of  the  visible  succession,  as  tlie  rep- 
resentative of  a  new  and  independent  apostolate  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
temporary  collision  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11)  fore- 
shadows and  anticipates  the  subsequent  antagonism  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  freedom  (Gal.  v.  1) ;  Bomanism,  the 
religion  of  authority.  The  former  is  mainly  subjective,  and  makes 
religion  a  personal  concern ;  the  latter  is  objective,  and  sinks  the  in- 
dividual in  the  body  of  the  Church.  The  Protestant  believes  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  experience,  the  Bomanist  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  (comp.  John  iv.  42). 
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Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  evangelism  and  spiritual  simplicity ; 
Romanism,  the  religion  of  legalism,  asceticism,  sacerdotalism,  and  cere- 
monialism. The  one  appeals  to  the  intellect  and  conscience,  the  other 
to  the  senses  and  the  imagination.  The  one  is  internal,  the  other  ex- 
ternal, and  comes  with  outward  observation. 

Protestantism  is  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible ;  Eomanism,  the  Chris- 
tianity  of  tradition.  The  one  directs  the  people  to  the  fountain-head 
of  divine  revelation,  the  other  to  the  teaching  priesthood.  Tlie  former 
freely  circulates  the  Bible,  as  a  book  for  the  people ;  the  latter  keeps  it 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  overrules  it  by  its  traditions. 

Protestantism  is  the  religion  of  immediate  communion  of  the  soul 
with  Christ  through  personal  faith ;  Bomanism  is  the  religion  of  me- 
diate communion  through  the  Church,  and  obstructs  the  intercourse 
of  the  believer  with  his  Saviour  by  interposing  an  army  of  subordi- 
nate mediators  and  advocates.  The  Protestant  prays  directly  to  Christ ; 
the  Bomanist  usually  approaches  him  only  through  the  intei'cession  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

Protestantism  puts  Christ  before  the  Church,  and  makes  Christliness 
the  standard  of  sound  churchliness ;  Bomanism  virtually  puts  the  Church 
before  Christ,  and  makes  churchliness  the  condition  and  measure  of 
piety.^ 

Protestantism  claims  to  be  only  one,  but  the  most  advanced  portion 
of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Bomanism  identifies  itself  with  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Church  with  Christianity  itself.  The  former 
claims  to  be  the  safest,  the  latter  the  only  way  to  salvation. 

Protestantism  is  the  Church  of  the  Christian  people ;  Bomanism  is 
the  Church  of  priests,  and  separates  them  by  education,  celibacy,  and 
even  by  their  dress  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  laity. 

Protestantism  is  the  Christianity  of  personal  conviction  and  inward 
experience ;  Bomanism,  the  Christianity  of  outward  institutions  and 
sacramental  observances,  and  obedience  to  authority.    The  one  starts 

*  This  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  Schleiermacher^s  famous  formula  (Der  ChrUtliehe  GUmbey 
Vol.  I.  §  24) :  '  Protestantism  makes  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  Church  dependent  on 
his  relation  to  Christ ;  Catholicism,  vice  versa,  makes  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Christ 
dependent  on  his  relation  to  the  Church.*  His  pupil  and  successor,  Dr.  Twesten,  puts  the 
distinction  in  this  waj :  '  Catholicism  emphasizes  the  first,  Protestantism  the  second,  danse 
of  the  passage  of  Irenieus :  **  Where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is  the  Church  and  all  grace.  ^ 
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from  Paiil'fi,  the  other  from  James's  doctrine  of  jastification.  The  one 
lays  the  main  stress  on  living  faith,  as  the  principle  of  a  holy  life ;  the 
other  on  good  works,  as  the  evidence  of  faith  and  the  condition  of 
justification. 

Protestantism  proceeds  from  the  invisible  Church  to  the  visible; 
Borne,  vice  versa,  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible.^ 

Protestantism  is  progressive  and  independent ;  Bomanism,  conserva- 
tive and  traditional.  The  one  is  centrifugal,  the  other  centripetal.  The 
one  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  radicalism  and  endless  division ;  the 
other  to  the  opposite  danger  of  stagnation  and  mechanical  and  tyran- 
nical uniformity. 

The  exclnsiveness  and  anti-Christian  pretensions  of  the  Papacy,  es- 
pecially since  it  claims  infallibility  for  its  visible  head,  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  Church  to  live  with  it  on  terms  of  equality  and  sincere 
friendship.  And  yet  we  should  never  forget  the  difference  between 
Popery  and  Catholicism,  nor  between  the  System  and  its  followers. 
It  becomes  Protestantism,  as  the  higher  form  of  Christianity,  to  be 
liberal  and  tolerant  even  towards  intolerant  Bomanism. 

§  38.  The  Evangelioal  Confessions  of  Faith. 

The  Evangelical  Confessions  of  faith  date  mostly  from  the  sixteenth 
century  (1530  to  1577),  the  productive  period  of  Protestantism,  and 
are  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  Tridentine  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.  They  are  the  work  of  an  intensely  theological  and 
polemical  age,  when  religious  controversy  absorbed  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  society.  They  embody  the  results  of  the  great  conflict  with 
the  Papacy.  A  smaller  class  of  Confessions  (as  the  Articles  of  Dort 
and  the  Westminster  Standards)  belongs  to  the  sevetiteenth  century, 
and  grew  out  of  internal  controversies  among  Protestants  themselves. 
The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  powerful  revival  of  practical  re- 
ligion and  missionary  zeal  through  the  labors  of  the  Pietists  and  Mo- 
ravians in  Gennany,  and  the  Methodists  in  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but,  in  its  ruling  genius,  it  was  irreligious  and  revolutionaiy,  and 
nndennined  the  authority  of  all  creeds.     In  the  nineteenth  century  a 

*  This  18  the  distinction  made  bv  Mohler,  who  thereby  inconsistently  admits  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Protestant  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  which  Bellarmin 
denies  aa  an  empty  abstraction. 
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new  interest  in  the  old  creeds  was  awakened,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  lengthy  confessions  to  brief  popular  summaries,  or 
to  formnlarize  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  the  different  evangelical  de- 
nominations. The  present  tendency  among  Protestants  is  to  diminish 
rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of  articles  of  faith,  and  to  follow 
in  any  new  formula  the  simplicity  of  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  while  Ko- 
manism  pursues  the  opposite  course. 

The  symbols  of  the  Reformation  are  very  numerous,  but  several  of 
them  were  merely  provisional,  and  subsequently  superseded  by  maturer 
statements  of  doctrine.  Some  far  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  a  creed, 
and  are  complete  systems  of  theology  for  the  use  of  the  clei^.  It 
was  a  sad  mistake  and  a  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  incorporate 
the  results  of  every  doctrinal  controversy  with  the  confession  of  faith, 
and  to  bind  lengthy  discussions,  with  all  their  metaph3rsical  distino- 
tions  and  subtleties,  upon  the  conscience  of  every  minister  and  teacher. 
There  is  a  vast  difference 'between  theological  opinions  and  articles  of 
faith.  The  development  of  theology  as  a  science  must  go  on,  and  will 
go  on  in  spite  of  all  these  shackles. 

As  to  the  theology  of  the  confessions  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  we 
may  distinguish  in  them  three  elements,  the  oecumenical,  the  Angus- 
tinian,  and  the  evangelical  proper. 

1.  The  oecumenical  element.  In  theology  and  Christology  the  Prot- 
estant symbols  agree  with  the  Greek  and  Eoman  Churches,  and  also  in 
the  other  articles  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

2.  The  Augustinian  element  is  found  in  anthropology,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  sin  and  grace,  predestination,  and  perseverance.  Here  tlie 
Protestant  confessions  agree  with  the  system  of  Augustine,  who  had 
more  influence  upon  the  reformers  than  any  uninspired  teacher. 
The  Latin  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  gradually  fallen  into 
Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  and  practices,  although  these 
had  been  condemned  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Calvinistic  confes- 
sions, however,  differ  from  the  Lutheran  in  the  logical  conclusions 
derived  from  the  Augustinian  premises,  which  they  hold  in  common. 

3.  The  Evangelical  Protestant  and  strictly  original  element  is  found 
in  soteriology,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  subjective  Christianity,  or 
the  personal  appropriation  of  salvation.     Here  belong  the  doctrines 
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of  the  rale  of  faith,  of  justification  by  faith,  of  the  natare  and  office 
of  faith  and  good  works,  of  the  assurance  of  salvation ;  here  also  the 
protest  against  all  those  doctrines  of  Somanism  which  are  deemed  in- 
consistent with  the  Scripture  principle  and  with  justification  by  faith. 
The  papacy,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  transubstantiation,  purgatory, 
indulgences,  meritorious  and  hypermeritorious  works,  the  worship  of 
saints,  images,  and  relics  are  rejected  altogether,  while  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  was  essentially  modified. 

§  39.  The  Lutheran  and  Beformed  Confessions. 

Ltterature, 

Max.  OdBKL:  Die  rOigidte  EigenthUmliehkeU  der  luther.  und  r^omUrten  Kirehs,  Bonn,  1887.  CI'hlB 
book  Btaitad  a  good  deal  of  diBcnsslon  in  Germany  on  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  two  churches.) 

C.  B.  HuMDBSiiAOXN :  Die  Con/Uete  des  Zwinglianimnua,  Lutherthums,  Ufid  Calvinitmua  In  der  Bet' 
Kitchen  landeakvrehe  von  1023-1508.    Berne,  1848.    (The  esteemed  author  died  in  Bonn,  1879^) 

MnuLB  vTAvbiqkA  (d.  1878) :  Luther  and  Ocrfm'n,  translated  into  BugliBh,  New  York,  1846. 

Alsx.  Sohwsizkb  :  Olaubaulekre  der  n/ormirten  Kirehe,    Ziirich,  1844,  Vol.  L  pp.  7-88. 

M.  SoBNBCEBMBUxaxB :  Vergleiekende  Darttdlung  dee  ItUt^er.  und  r^orm,  Lehrbegrifs.  Stuttgart,  186B, 
8  Tula.    (Very  acute  and  discrimiuating.)    Comp.  the  Introduction  by  CHidert  the  editor. 

Putup  SouArr:  Germany;  it$  Unieereitiee^  Theology ^  and  Religion,  Philadelphia,  1807,  Ch.  xrlii. and 
zz.,  Latheranism  and  Reform  and  the  Evang.  Union,  pp.  167-180. 

Eaaays  on  the  same  subject  by  LVokx,  In  the  Deutteht  Zeiteehrift,  Berlin,  for  1808,  Noe.  8  sqq. ;  Hacxn- 
BAcn,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1804,  Vol.  I.  pp.  88-84 

Jul.  MCixn  (Professor  in  Halle) :  Lutheri  et  Calvini  sententice  de  Saera  Ccena  inter  <e  eomparattBf 
HaDc,  1868L    Also  in  his  Dogmatieche  A  bhandlungen,  Bremen,  1870,  pp.  404-467. 

Catholicism  assumed  from  the  beginning,  and  retains  to  this  day, 
two  distinct  and  antagonistic  types,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  which 
represent  a  Christian  transformation  of  the  antecedent  and  underlying 
nationalities  of  speculative  Greece  and  world-conquering  Eome.  In 
like  manner,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  (as  may  be  expected  from 
the  greater  liberty  allowed  to  national  and  individual  rights  and  pecu- 
liarities), is  Protestantism  divided  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  into  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Confessions.  To  the 
former  belong  the  established  churches  in  most  of  the  German  States, 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  all  others  which  call  them- 
selves after  Luther;  the  Reformed — in  the  historical  and  Continental 
sense  of  the  term* — embraces  the  national  evangelical  churches  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, with  their  descendants  in  America  and  the  British  colonies. 

The  designation  Reformed  is  insufficient  to  cover  all  the  denomi- 
nations and  sects  which  have  sprung  directly  or  indirectly  from  this 

*  As  orcd  in  all  Continental  works  on  Church  history  and  symbolics.  It  meaiiB  originally 
(be  Catholic  Church  reformed  of  abuses,  pr  regenerated  by  the  Word  of  God, 
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family  since  the  Eeformatfon,  especially  in  England  daring  the  conflict 
of  the  Established  Church  with  Puntanism  and  nonconformity ;  and 
hence  in  English  and  American  usage  it  has  given  way  to  sectional 
and  specific  titles,  such  as  Presbyterians^  Episcopalians^  Congregor 
tionalistSf  Baptists^  Wesleyans  or  Methodists^  etc.  The  term  Calvin- 
ism designates  not  a  church,  but  a  theological  school  in  the  Beformed 
Church,  which  in  some  sections  allows  also  Arminian  views.  Puri- 
tanism^ likewise^  is  not  a  term  for  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizar 
tion,  but  for  a  tendency  and  party  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  Anglican  and  other  Eeformed  Churches  on  questions  of  doc- 
trine, government,  discipline,  and  worship. 

Among  the  original  Eeformed  Churches  the  Anglican  stands  out 
in  many  respects  distinctly  as  a  third  type  of  Protestantism :  it  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  national  or  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  Keforrhation,  and  retains  the  entire  basis  of 
the  mediaeval  hierarchy,  without  the  papacy ;  it  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  cemented  by  the  royal  suprem- 
acy, and  leaves  room  for  Komanizing  high-churchism  and  Puritanic 
low-churchism,  as  well  as  for  intervening  broad-churchism.  But  its 
original  doctrinal  status  was  moderately  Calvinistic,  and  for  a  time  it 
made  even  common  cause  with  the  ultra-Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort. 

The  doctrinal  difference  between  Lutheranism  and  Reform  was 
originally  confined  to  two  articles,  namely,  the  nature  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  extent  of  God's  sov- 
ereignty in  the  ante-historic  and  premundane  act  of  predestination. 
At  the  Conference  held  in  Marburg,  Luther  and  Zwingli  agreed  in 
fourteen  and  a  half  articles,  and  differed  only  in  the  other  half  of  the 
fifteenth  article,  concerning  the  real  presence.^  The  Swiss  reformer 
saw  in  this  difference  no  obstacle  to  fraternal  fellowship  with  the 
Wittenbergers,  with  whom,  he  said,  he  would  rather  agree  than  with 
any  people  on  earth,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  extended  his  hand 

'  The  fifteenth  and  hist  of  the  Marburg  articles  treats  of  the  Lord*8  Supper,  and  after 
stating  the  points  of  agreement,  concludes  thus :  *  And  although  at  present  we  can  not  agree 
whether  the  true  body  and  the  true  blood  of  Christ  be  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  and 
wine  {ch  der  wahre  Leib  und  daa  wahre  Blut  ChrUti  leiblich  im  Brode  und  Weine  gep^rar- 
tig  set),  yet  each  party  \h  to  show  to  the  other  Christian  love,  as  far  as  conscience  permits  (^ 
weit  es  das  Gewissen  jedem  gestattet)^  and  both  parties  should  fervently  pray  to  Almighty  God 
that  by  his  Spirit  he  may  strengthen  us  in  the  true  understanding.    Amen.' 
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to  Luther ;  bat  the  great  man,  otherwise  so  generous  and  liberal,  who 
had  himself  departed  from  the  Catholic  Church  in  much  more  essen- 
tial points,  felt  compelled  in  his  conscience  to  withhold  his  hand  on 
account  of  a  general  difference  of  *  spirit,''  which  revealed  itself  in 
subsequent  controversies,  and  defeated  many  attempts  at  reunion. 

The  internal  quarrels  among  Christian  brethren,  which  are  foimd 
more  or  less  in  all  denominations  and  ages,^  are  the  most  humiliating 
and  heart-sickening  chapters  in  Church  history,  but  they  are  overruled 
by  Providence  for  the  fuller  development  of  theology,  a  wider  spread 
of  Christianity,  and  a  deeper  divine  harmony,  which  will  ultimately, 
iu  God's  own  good  time,  spring  out  of  human  discord. 

The  two  great  families  of  Protestantism  are  united  in  all  essential  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  and  their  membere  may  and  ought  to  cultivate  intimate 
Christian  fellowship  without  sacrifice  of  principle  or  loyalty  to  their 
communion.  Yet  they  are  distinct  ecclesiastical  individualities,  and 
Providence  has  assigned  them  peculiar  fields  of  labor.  Their  differ- 
ences in  theology,  government,  worship,  and  mode  of  piety  are  rooted 
in  diversities  of  nationality,  psychological  constitution,  education,  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 

1.  The  Lutheran  Church  arose  in  monarchical  Germany,  and  bears 
the  impress  of  the  German  race,  of  which  Luther  was  the  purest  and 
strongest  type.  The  Reformed  Church  began,  almost  simultaneously, 
in  republican  Switzerland,  and  spread  in  France,  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland.  The  former  extended,  indeed,  to  kindred  Scandinavia, 
and,  by  emigration,  to  more  distant  countries.  But  outside  of  Ger- 
many it  is  stunted  in  its  normal  growth,  or  undergoes,  with  the  change 
of  language  and  nationality,  an  ecclesiastical  transformation.^  The 
Reformed  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  originated  in  the  Ger- 
man cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  found  a  home  in  several  important 
parts  of  Germany,  as  the  Palatinate,  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  (through 

'  *7%r  habt  einen  andem  Geist^'  said-  Luther  to  Zwingli. 

'  The  fends  hetween  monastic  orders  and  theological  schools  in  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Cbarches,  and  the  quarrels  even  in  the  cBcamenical  Councils,  from  the  Nicene  down  to  the 
Vatican,  are  fully  equal  in  violence  and  bitterness  to  the  Protestant  controversies  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  are  less  excusable  on  account  of  the  boasted  doctrinal 
unity  of  those  churches. 

'  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  Anglicized  and  Americanized  Lutherans,  who 
adopt  Reformed  views  on  the  Sacraments,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  Church  discipline,  and 
other  points. 
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the  influence  of  the  Hoase  of  Hohenzollem  since  the  Elector  Sigi&^ 
mnnd,  1614)  in  Brandenburg  and  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  was  yet 
far  more  fully  and  vigorously  developed  among  the  maritime  and 
freer  nations,  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  follows  its  on- 
ward march  to  the  West  and  the  missionary  fields  of  the  East  The 
modem  Protestant  movements  among  the  Latin  races  in  the  South 
of  Europe  likewise  mostly  assume  the  Keformed,  some  even  a  strictly 
Calvinistic  type.  Converts  from  the  excessive  ritualism  of  Home  are 
apt  to  swing  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  Puritan  simplicity. 

Germany  occupies  the  front  rank  in  sacred  learning  and  scientific 
theology,  but  the  future  of  evangelical  Protestantism  is  mainly  in- 
trusted to  the  Anglo-American  churches,  which  far  surpass  all  others 
in  wealth,  energy,  liberality,  philanthropy,  and  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
heart  of  the  two  great  nations  they  represent. 

2.  The  Lutheran  Church,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  tounded  and 
shaped  by  the  toighty  genius  of  Luther,  who  gave  to  the  Germans  a 
truly  vernacular  Bible,  Catechism,  and  hymn-book,  and  who  thus  meets 
them  at  every  step  in  their  public  and  private  devotions.  We  should, 
indeed,  not  forget  the  gentle,  conciliatory,  and  peaceful  genius  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  which  never  died  out  in  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  Reformed.  He  represents  the 
very  spirit  of  evangelical  union,  and  practiced  it  in  his  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  stern  and  uncompromising  Calvin,  who  in  turn  touch- 
ingly  alludes  to  the  memory  of  his  friend.  But  the  influence  of  the 
^ Proeceptor  Oermanvx,^  was  more  scholastic  and  theological  than  prac- 
tical and  popular.  Luther  was  the  originating,  commanding  reformer, 
'  born,'  as  he  himself  says, '  to  tear  up  the  stumps  and  dead  roots,  to 
cut  away  the  thorns,  and  to  act  as  a  rough  forester  and  pioneer;' 
while  ^Melanchthon  moved  gently  and  calmly  along,  with  his  rich 
gifts  from  God's  own  hand,  building  and  planting,  sowing  and  water- 
ing.' Luther  was,  as  Melanchthon  called  him,  the  Protestant  ElijaL 
lie  spoke  almost  with  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  a  prophet  and 
apostle,  and  his  word  shook  the  Church  and  the  Empire  to  the  base, 
lie  can  be  to  no  nation  what  he  is  to  the  German,  as  little  as  Wash- 
ington can  be  to  any  nation  what  he  is  to  the  American.*     And  yet, 

*  Lather  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  a  German,  while  a  Frenchman  or  an  EngUsbman 
(with  some  exceptions,  as  Coleridge,  Hnre,  Carlyle)  is  likely  to  be  repelled  by  some  of  his 
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strange  to  say,  with  all  the  overpowering  influence  of  Lather,  his  per- 
sonal views  on  the  canon ^  and  on  predestination^  were  never  accepted 
by  his  followers ;  and  if  we  judge  him  by  the  standard  of  the  Form  of 
Concord,  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  own  communion  as  much  as  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  account  of  his  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  is  a  heretic  in  the 
Roman  Church,  revered  though  he  is  as  the  greatest  among  the  Fathers. 

writings,  e.  g,,  his  coarse  book  against  Henry  VIII.  Hence  the  nn&rorable  judgments  of 
such  schoh&rs  as  Halkm,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Pusey ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  even  lib- 
eral Catholics  among  Grerman  scholars  can  not  but  admire  him  as  Germans.  Dr.  Dollinger, 
long  before  his  secession  from  Rome,  said  (in  his  book  Kirche  wnd  Kircken):  *  Luther  ist  der 
gewaltiffBte  Volksmann,  der  popularste  Charakter,  den  Deutschland  je  besessen.  In  dem  Geiste 
dieses  Mannes,  deagrossten  unter  den  Deutschen  seines  Zeitakers,  ist  die  protestantische  Doctrin 
enl^trtmgen,  Vor  der  Ueberlegenheit  und  schOpferischen  Energie  dieses  Geistes  bog  damais 
dtr  au/strebende,  thatkrdflige  Theil  der  Nation  demuthsuoll  und  glSubig  die  Kniee.  *  The 
towering  greatness  of  Lather  is  to  the  Lutherans  a  constant  temptation  to  hero-worship,  as 
Napoleon's  brilliant  military  genius  is  a  misfortune  and  temptation  to  France.  Lessing  ex- 
pressed his  satisfiiction  at  the  discovery  of  some  defects  in  Luther's  character,  since  he  was, 
as  he  says,  *  in  imminent  danger  of  making  him  an  object  of  idolatrous  veneration.  The 
proofs  that  in  some  things  he  was  like  other  men  are  to  me  as  precious  as  the  most  dazzling 
of  his  virtues.'  There  are  not  a  few  Lutherans  who  have  more  liking  for  Luther's  fiiults 
than  for  his  virtues,  and  admire  his  conduct  at  Marburg  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  his  con- 
duct at  Worms.  A  very  respectable  Lutheran  professor  of  theology  resolved  the  difference 
between  Lather  and  Calvin  into  this :  that  the  one  was  human,  the  other  inhuman !  Calvin 
once  nobly  said,  *  Though  Luther  should  call  me  a  devil,  I  would  still  revere  and  love  him  as 
an  eminent  servant  of  God.'  If  he  was  cruel,  according  to  our  modem  notions,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Serretus,  he  acted  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  was  approved  even  by  the  gentle  Me- 
lonchthon.  His  followers  need  fear  no  comparison  with  any  other  Christians  as  to  humanity 
and  liberality. 

'  He  irreverently  called  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  an  *  epistle  of  straw,*  and  had  objections  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Book  of  Esther.  He  was  as  thoroughly 
ronvinced  of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  as  the  most  orthodox  divine 
can  be,  bat  he  had  free  views  on  the  mode  of  inspiration  and  the  extent  of  the  traditional  canon. 
*  Lather,  in  his  work  De  servo  arbitrio,  against  Erasmus,  written  in  1525,  teaches  the 
slavery  of  the  human  will,  the  dualism  in  the  divine  will  (secret  and  revealed),  and  uncon- 
ditional predestination  to  salvation  and  damnation,  in  language  stronger  than  even  Calvin 
ever  used,  who  liked  the  views  of  that  book,  but  objected  to  some  of  its  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions (Opera,  Tom.  VII.  p.  142).  Melanchthon,  who  originally  held  the  same  Augustinian 
theory  (like  all  the  Reformers),  gradually  changed  it  (openly  since  1535}  in  favor  of  a  syner- 
gistic theory.  But  Lather  never  recalled  his  tract  against  Erasmus ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
cf^nted  it  among  his  best,  and  among  the  few  of  his  books  which  he  would  not  be  willing  '  to 
swallow,  like  Saturn  his  own  children.'  He  never  made  this  a  point  of  difference  from  the 
Shi^s.  In  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  1537  (III.  i.  p.  318,  ed.  Hase),  he  again  denied  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  as  a  scholastic  error ;  and  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  (Ch.  vi.  6, 18 ;  xxvi), 
one  of  his  last  works,  he  taught  the  same  view  of  the  secret  will  of  God  as  in  1525.  Comp. 
J.  MCllek:  Lutheri  de  prcedestinatione  et  Hbero  arbitrio  doctrina,  1832,  and  his  Dogmat, 
Abhandiungen,  1 870,  pp.  1 87  sqq. ;  LDtkenb  :  Luther^ s  Prcedestinationsiehre  im  Zusammenhang 
mit  seiner  Lekre  vom/reien  Wil/en,  1858;  Kostltn:  Luther* s  Theologie  in  ihrer  geschichtl. 
Eniwicklung^  1863,  Vol  II.  pp.  32-55,  300-331 ;  Schweizbr  :  LHe  protest,  Centraldogmen, 
Ib.>t,VoL  I.  pp.  57  sqq.;  Dornes:  Geschichte  der  protest.  Theologie,  1867,  Vol.  I.  pp.  194  sqq. 
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The  Reformed  Church  had  a  large  number  of  leaders,  as  Zwingli, 
(EcolampadiuB,  Ballinger,  Calvin,  Beza,  Cranmer,  Knox,  bat  not  one 
of  them,  not  even  Calvin,  could  impress  his  name  or  his  theological 
system  upon  her.  She  is  independent  of  men,  and  allows  full  free- 
dom for  national  and  sectional  modifications  and  adaptations  of  the 
principles  of  the  Beformation. 

8.  The  Lutheran  Confession  starts  from  the  wants  of  sinful  man 
and  the  personal  experience  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  finds, 
in  this  '  article  of  the  standing*  and  falling  Church,'  comfort  and  peace 
of  conscience,  and  the  strongest  stimulus  to  a  godly  life.  The  Ee- 
formed  Churches  (especially  the  Calvinistic  sections)  start  from  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  supreme  authority  of  his  holy 
Word,  and  endeavor  to  reconstruct  the  whole  Church  on  this  basis. 
The  one  proceeds  from  anthropology  to  theology ;  the  other,  from  the- 
ology to  anthropology.  The  one  puts  the  subjective  or  material  prin- 
ciple of  the  Keformation  first,  the  objective  or  formal  next ;  the  other 
reverses  the  order ;  yet  both  maintain,  in  inseparable  unity,  the  subject- 
ive and  objective  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Augsburg  Confession,  which  is  the  first  and  the  most  important 
Lutheran  symbol,  does  not  mention  the  Bible  principle  at  all,  although 
it  is  based  upon  it  throughout;^  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  mention 
it  incidentally;*  and  the  Form  of  Concord  more  formally.'  But  the 
Reformed  Confessions  have  a  separate  article  d^  Scriptura  Sacra^  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  put  it  at  the  head,  sometimes 
with  a  full  list  of  the  canonical  books.^ 

*  The  Preface  of  the  Augsbarg  Confession  declares  that  the  Confession  is  'drawn  from  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  the  pure  Word  of  God.* 

*  Part  II.  (p.  309) :  *  The  Word  of  God,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  an  angel,  can  establish 
articles  of  faith.'  {^  Regulam  aliam  hahemus^  ut  videlicet  Verbum  Dei  condat  artiewlos  JitUi, 
et  jfTCBterea  nemo,  ne  angeluB  quidem,  *) 

'  Form.  ConCf  Part  I.  or  Epit.,  at  the  beginning:  'We  believe,  teach,  and  confess  that  tbe 
only  rule  and  standard  (unicam  regulam  et  normam),  according  to  which  all  doctrines  and 
teachers  alike  ought  to  be  tried  and  judged,  are  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  Scriptores  of  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testaments  alone. '     Comp.  Preface  to  the  Second  Part. 

*  Conf.  Helv.  II.  ch.  i.  (De  Scriptura  sanctOy  vero  Dei  verhd) :  *  CretHmitM  et  ca^fitt 
Scripturcu  canonicas  sanctorum  Prophetarum  et  Apoatolorum  utriusque  Testamenti^  ip 
oerum  esse  Verbum  Dei:  et  auctoritatem  aufficientem  ex  semetipsis,  non  ex  hominibus  habere," 
Con/.  Helv.  I.  (Basil.  II.)  art.  1  ;  Conf.  Gall.  art.  2-6;  Conf.  Scot.  art.  18,  19;  Con/.  Btlg. 
art.  2-7 ;  art.  Angl.  art.  6  (Scriptura  sacra  continet  omnia  quee  ad  salutem  sunt  aeresetnrMZ, 
etc.,  with  a  list  of  the  canonical  books,  from  which  the  Apocrypha  are  carefully  distingaished ); 
Westminster  Corf,  of  Faith,  ch.  i.  (more  fully),  etc*    The  exception  of  the  first  ConfessioD  o/ 
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4.  The  Lntheran  Church  has  an  idealistic  and  contemplative,  the 
Beformed  Church  a  realistic  and  practical,  spirit  and  tendency.  The 
former  aims  to  harmonize  Church  and  State,  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, worship  and  art ;  the  latter  draws  a  sharper  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Word  of  God  and  the  traditions  of  men,  the  Church  and 
the  world,  the  Church  of  communicants  and  the  congregation  of  hear- 
ers, the  regenemte  and  the  unregenerate,  the  divine  and  the  human. 
The  one  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  pantheism,  which  shuts  God  np 
within  the  world ;  the  other  to  the  opposite  exti-eme  of  deism,  which 
abstractly  separates  him  from  the  world.  Hence  the  leaning  of  the 
Lntheran  Christology  to  Eutychianism,  the  leaning  of  the  Reformed  to 
Nestorianism. 

The  most  characteristic  exponent  of  this  dififei^ence  between  the  two 
confessions  is  found  in  their  antagonistic  doctrines  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; and  hence  their  controversies  clustered  around  tliis  article,  as  the 
Nicene  and  post-Nicene  controversies  clustered  around  the  person  of 
Christ  Luther  teaches  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
«n,  withj  and  under  the  elements,  the  oral  manducation  by  unworthy 
as  well  as  worthy  communicants,  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body ; 
while  Zwingli  and  Calvin,  carefully  distinguishing  the  sacramental 
sign  from  the  sacramental  grace,  teach — the  one  only  a  symbolical, 
the  other  a  spiritual  real,  presence  and  fruition  for  believers  alone. 
The  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  equally  characteristic  of 
the  magical  supematnralism  and  asceticism  of  Romanism,  which  real- 
izes the  divine  only  by  a  miraculous  annihilation  of  the  natural  ele- 
ments. Lutheranism  sees  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  Calvinism 
above  the  natural,  Romanism  itrithout  the  natural. 

5.  Viewed  in  their  relations  to  the  mediceval  Church,  Lutheranism 
is  more  conservative  and  historical,  the  Reformed  Church  more  pro- 
gressive and  radical,  and  departs  much  further  from  the  traditionalism, 
sacerdotalism,  and  ceremonialism  of  Rome.  The  former  proceeded  on 
the  principle  to  retain  what  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Bible ;  the  latter, 
on  the  principle  to  abolish  what  was  not  commanded. 


Basle  U  only  apparent,  for  it  conclude»  with  a  submission  of  all  its  articles  to  the  snpreme  an- 
Uiority  of  the  Scriptnres  (Pof  tremo,  kanc  noatram  conjessionern  judicio  sacra  biblicce  Scriptura 
tuffjidnuu ;  eoque  polUcemur^  si  ex  prasdictis  Scripturis  in  melioribus  instituamWj  nos  omni 
tempore  Deo  et  sacroiancto  ipsius  Verbo  maxima  cum  gratiarum  actione  obsecuturos  esse*). 
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The  Anglican  Church,  however,  though  moderately  Calvinistic  in  her 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  especially  in  the  doctrine  on  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Sacraments,  makes  an  exception  from  the  other  Reformed  communions, 
since  it  retained  the  body  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy  and  the  Catholic 
worship,  though  purged  of  popery.  Hence  Lutherans  like  to  call  it  a 
*  Lutheranizing  Church ;'  but  the  conservatism  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland was  of  native  growth,  and  owing  to  the  controlling  influence  of 
the  English  monarchs  and  bishops  in  the  Reformation  period. 

6.  The  Lutheran  Confession,  moreover,  attacked  mainly  the  Juda- 
ism of  Rome,  the  Reformed  Church  its  heathenism.  ^Away  with 
legal  bondage  and  work  righteousness!'  was  the  war-cry  of  Luther; 
*Away  with  idolatry  and  moral  corruption  1'  was  the  motto  of  Zwin- 
gli,  Farel,  Calvin,  and  Knox. 

7.  Luther  and  Melanchthon  were  chiefly  bent  upon  the  purification 
of  doctrine,  and  established  State  churches  controlled  by  princes,  theo- 
logians, and  pastors.  Calvin  and  Knox  carried  the  reform  into  tlie 
sphere  of  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  and  labored  to  found  a 
pure  and  free  church  of  believers.  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  old 
world  are  almost  passive,  and  most  of  them  enjoy  not  even  the  right 
of  electing  their  pastor ;  while  well-organized  Reformed  congregations 
have  elders  and  deacons  chosen  from  the  people,  and  a  much  lai^r 
amount  of  lay  agency,  especially  in  the  Sunday-school  work.  Lu- 
ther first  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  general  priesthood,  but  in 
practice  it  was  confined  to  the  civil  rulers,  and  carried  out  in  a  wrong 
way  by  making  them  the  supreme  bishops  of  the  Church,  and  reduc- 
ing the  Church  to  a  degrading  dependence  on  the  State. 

8.  Luther  and  his  followers  carefully  abstained  from  politics,  and  in- 
trusted the  secular  princes  friendly  to  the  Reformation  with  the  episco- 
pal rights;  Calvin  and  Knox  upheld  the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  and 
endeavored  to  renovate  the  civil  state  on  a  theocratic  basis.  This  led 
to  serious  conflicts  and  wars,  but  they  resulted  in  a  great  advance  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
The  essence  of  Calvinism  is  the  sense  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God  and  the  absolute  de})endence  of  man ;  and  this  is  the  best  school 
of  moral  self-government,  which  is  true  freedom.  Those  who  feel 
most  their  dependence  on  God  are  most  independent  of  men.' 

*  The  piinoiples  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  can  be  traced,  through  the  interreiiing 
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9.  The  strength  and  beaaty  of  the  Lutheran  Church  lies  in  its  pro- 
found theology,  rich  hymnology,  simple,  childlike,  trustful  piety ;  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  Beformed  Churches,  in  aggressive  ener- 
gy and  enterprise,  power  of  self-government,  strict  discipline,  mis- 
sionary zeal,  liberal  sacrifice^  and  faithful  devotion,  even  to  martyrdom, 
for  the  same  divine  Lord.  From  the  former  have  proceeded  Pietism 
and  Moravianism,  a  minutely  developed  scholastic  orthodoxy,  specula- 
tive systems  and  critical  researches  in  all  departments  of  sacred  learn- 
ing, bat  also  antinomian  tendencies,  and  various  forms  of  mysticism, 
rationalism,  and  hypercriticism.  The  latter  has  produced  Puritanism, 
Congregationalism,  Methodism,  Evangelicalism  (in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland), the  largest  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies,  has  built  most 
churches  and  benevolent  institutions,  but  is  ever  in  danger  of  multi- 
plying sectarian  divisions,  overruling  tlie  principle  of  authority  by 
private  judgment,  and  disregarding  the  lessons  of  history. 

10.  Both  churches  have  accomplished,  and  are  still  accomplishing, 
a  great  and  noble  work.  Let  them  wish  each  other  God's  speed,  and 
stimulate  each  other  to  greater  zeal.  A  noble  rivalry  is  far  better 
thaA  sectarian  envy  and  jealousy.  There  have  been  in  both  churches, 
at  all  times,  men  of  love  and  peace  as  well  as  men  of  war,  with  corre- 
sponding efforts  to  unite  Lutheran  and  Beformed  Christians,  from  the 
days  of  Melanchthon  and  Bucer,  Calixtus  and  Baxter,  down  to  the 
Prussian  Evangelical  Union,  the  German  Church  Diet,  and  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance.  Even  the  exclusive  Church  of  England  has  entered  into 
a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Prussia  in  jointly 
founding  and  maintaining  the  Bishopric  of  St  James  in  Jerusalem.^ 

The  time  for  ecclesiastical  amalgamation,  or  organic  union,  has  not 
yet  come,  but  Christian  recognition  and  union  in  essentials  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  denominational  distinctions  in  non-essentials,  and  should  be 
cultivated  by  all  who  love  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  desire 
the  triumph  of  his  kingdom. 

link  of  Paritaniam,  to  Calvinism,  which,  with  all  its  theological  rigor,  has  been  the  chief  edu- 
cator of  manljr  characters  and  promoter  of  constitutional  freedom  in  modem  times.  The 
inalienable  rights  of  an  American  citizen  are  nothing  but  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believers  applied  to  the  civil  sphere,  or  developed  into  the  corresponding  idea 
of  the  general  kingship  of  free  men. 
^  Chiefly  the  work  of  Chevalier  Bonsen  and  his  congenial  fnend,  Frederick  William  IV. 
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SIXTH  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

§  40.  The  Lutheran  Confessions. 

L  CoLLSonoxB  or  tbb  Luthibah  Stmbols. 
(L)  Latio  Bditlona. 

CoirooBDiA.  Piok  H  tcfumimi  oon«0futt  repetUA  Cwftaaio  FUH  et  DoeiHnm  EUetorwm^  iVAte^pwn  H 
Ordinufn  Imperii,  atqw  eortmdem  Thsologorum,  qui  Augtuta$tam  Cor\f(Utiimem  ampUetuntw  tt  nomtM 
tua  huie  IXbiro  tuibaeripunmU  Cui  ex  Sacra  Seriptwra,  uniea  HJa  veriUMe  norma  et  reg%da  tpummioM 
ArHevlorvmi,  qui  poet  DoetorU  Martini  Lutheri  /elieem  ex  hoc  vita  esritum,  in  eontroeereia/uk  venerjoty 
•olida  aeoeaeit  Dedaratio,  etc.  (By  Selpecker.)  Lips  1060, 4to ;  1684.  The  eeeond  ed.  ^eommuni  eoneaio 
et  mandato  Bleetorum,*  Another  edition,  Lipe.  1608,  8vo,  by  order  and  with  a  Preface  of  ChristiaD  II., 
Elector  of  Saxnny  •  republished,  Lips.  1600, 161B,  1618, 1626, 8vo ;  Stettin,  1664, 870 ;  lips.  1660,  8to  ;  1677. 
The  second  ed.  (746  pages)  ia  the  antbentic  Latin  editio  prine^i>e. 

The  same  edition,  eum  Appendiee  tripartita  Dr.  Adamx  RaoHXMBSMii,  Upa.  flrst,  1677, 16T8,  IflM, 
1712,1785;  laat,1748.  Rechenberg*s  edition  is  the  standard  of  reference,  followed  by  the  later  Latin 
editions  in  the  paging. 

BooLKSiA  BTANOKLiOiB  LiBBi  Stmbolioi,  otc.  C.  IL  PpAiTiim,  ex  ediNotiibua  primii  et  prenL  reenwiifl. 
iNirtlM  leetionee  adjunxit,  etc    Tabing.  1780, 8vo. 

Lisai  Symiiomoi  Booi.K8ii«  stamoklioo-lcthsbaha  aeeurattue  editi  varUque  generiB  animadften,  ae 
dieput  iUuetrati  a  Miou.  Wbbkbo.    Viteb.  1809, 8vo. 

LiBBi  Symbolioi  Euglksia  Eyaiioblica  Ad  fidem  opMm.  exen^tUfrtmi  reofnn  J.  A  H.  TrmuioL 
Lips.  1817, 8vo;  1887. 

LiiiBi  Symuolioi  Eooi.sstA  Etamobuo^  bits  Comoobdia.  Reeene,  C.  A  Hasb.  Ltpsic,  1827,  Sro; 
1837, 1846. 

Libki  Symbolioi  Eoolbsia  Lcthbbaiv jb  ad  editt  pHneipee  et  eedetiee  auetoritate  probat,  rsc,  prm^peam 
leetUmum  diver titalem  notovit,  Christ,  IT,  ordinumque  evanffelieor,  praffaUonee,  ortie.  SaaunL  xMtatar.  d 
Confat,  A,  C.  PorUifie,  adj.  H.  A  Ouil.  Mbybb.    Ootting.  1880,  8yo. 

CoMOOBDiA.  Libri  aymbolioi  BoeUtiee  Bvang.  Ad  edit  Lipeientemt  1684 ;  Berolin.  (Schlawits),  1867,  Sm 

(8.)  German  Editions. 

CoHOOBDiA.  mrr  ChrietUcke^  Widerholete,  einm&tige  Bekenntn&e  naekbenanter  Ckurjknten,  Ftr- 
eten  und  Stend/e  Augvpwgiaeher  Omfeeeion,  nnd  dereetben  eu  ende  dee  Buehs  undereehriebener  Theologm 
here  wnd  Olauhene,  Mit  angehefler,  in  Gottee  irort,  aU  der  einigen  Riehtaehnur^  %Pohiffegr1kndter  erkUritag 
etlieher  Artickei,  bet  weUhm  nach  D.  Martin  Luther*e  eeligen  abeterben  dieputation  und  etrtU  vorff^faUe», 
Aue  einhelliger  vergleiehung  und  bevehl  obgedaehter  Chur/areten,  F&reten  und  Stende,  dereetben  laedes 
Kirehen,  Sehuien  und  Naehkonmienj  eum  underrieht  und  wamung  in  Druek  ver/ertiget,  Mit  CKurf.  QueideM 
gu  Saeheen  hefreihung,    Dresden,  1680,  fol    (See  the  whole  title  in  Corp,  Rf/,  Vol.  XXYI.  p.  448.) 

CoNooBDiA.  Magdeburg,  1680, 4to,  two  ed. :  Tiibingen,  1680,  fol. ;  Dresden,  1681, 4to ;  Frankltart  a.(X, 
1681,  fuL ;  Magdebarg,  1681, 4to;  Heidelberg,  1688,  fol.,  two  ed. ;  Dresden,  1898,  fol. ;  Tubingen,  1899, 4to: 
Leipaig,  1608,4to:  Stuttgart,  1611, 4to ;  Leipsig,  1628, 4to ;  Stuttgart,  1660, 4to;  1681, 4to. 

CoMOOBoiA.    Mit  Hkinb.  Pipping*s  Hist.  thMl.  EinL  gu  den  eymb.  Sehriften  der  Evang,  Luth,  Kirtkm. 
LeipB.  1708, 4to ;  2te  Ansg.  mit  Chbist.  Wbibskn^s  Schlueerede,    Leipz.  1739, 4to. 
Chbistliouks  CoNooBPiBNiiuoH,  etc,  von  SiKOM.  Jao.  Bacmoabtkn.    Halle,  1747, 8  vols.  8va 
CnBisTL.  CoMOOBDiBKBUou  mU  der  Leipxiger  ThebL  FaeuUaet  Vorrede,   Wittenberg,  1760, 8vo;  lT66km>> 
Dib  Symb.  Bt^oHKB  DEB  Bv.  LUTH.  KiBOHB,  etc,  von  J.  W.  SouoppT.    Dresden,  1826-27, 8va 
CoNOOBDiA.    Die  Symb,  Bueher  der  ee,  luth,  Kirehe,  etc.,  von  F.  A.  Kobthb.    Leipsig,  1880, 8va 
EvANOBL.  Comoobdibmbuoh,  etc,  von  J.  A.  Dbtzbb.    Ndmberg,  1830, 1842, 1847. 
E VANGBL.  Cohoobdibmbuoh,  etc ,  von  Fa.  W.  Bodbmambt.    Hanover,  1843. 
Chbistuoubb  CoNOOBDiBMBUoa,  New  York,  1864. 

(8.)  German-Latin  Editions. 

CoMooBDiA.  Oermanieo-LaHna  ad  optima  et  antiquieehna  exempla  recognita,  adjeettejtdeliter  oBegttar' 
dietor,  &  Ser,  eapUibua  et  vere.  et  teetimoniorum  P.  P.  aliorumque  ScHptorum  locie, . . .  eum  approbatitet 
FaetUt,  TheoL  Lipe.  Wittenb.  et  Boetoeh.    Studio  Ch.  Rkinbooil    Lips.  170S,  4to :  1736. 

CuaiBTLioiiKS  CoNooKDiENBuoiL  Deutsch  und  Lateinieeh  mit  hiatorieehen  Binleitungen  J.G.WalobIi 
Jena,  1780, 8vo. 

Die  SYMiioLisonBN  BiJoHEB  deb  bvamo.  luthbb.  Kibcbb,  detUeeh  und  lateinteeh,  etc.,  Ton  J.  F.  MifmB 
(of  Windsbach,  Bavaria),  1847 ;  8d  ed.  Stattgart,  1869.   (A  very  useful  edition.) 
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(4.)  TraoBlatlonB. 

Dutch :  Ck^MOOBniA.  </  LuUfmhi  OdtH^fH  BelydenU  inH  liehi  gtgevtn  door  Zaoh.  Dbiub.  Rotterdam, 
1716^  8to. 

Swedish :  Lioxi  Comoobdtjh  Vxuio  Suxoioa,  CBBisnuoA,  Embxluoa,  ooh  Ufbkpadb  ooh  Labab,  etc 
Norkopiog,lT30,4to. 

SDgU«h :  Thb  CireiSTiAN  Book  or  Conoosi»,  or  SymMieal  Booko  qfthe  SvangeUeal  Luihoran  Churchy  trano- 
latod  by  Amjuumb  and  Soobatbb  Hbnkbl  (two  Lutheran  clergymeo  of  Virginia),  toUh  the  asoiatanoe  ofoeo- 
orol  otkar  Lutlurcm  clergymen,  Newmarket,  Virginia,  1861 ;  2d  ed.  revieed,  1864.  Thia  la  the  llrat  and 
only  complete  Bngllsh  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord ;  bat  the  translation  (made  flrom  the  German)  is 
not  sufficiently  idiomatic. 

n.  HlSTOaiOAL  AMI>  CaiTfOAL  WOBKB  OM  THK  LVTHKBAM  SYMBOLS  IM  GBMBBAI. 

Jou  BxKXDioT  Cabpzot  :  loagoge  in  librot  eoeUtiarwn  Lutheranarum  synUtoUeoo.  Opuo  potthumwn  a 
J.  OuAmio:  CmUinuatmn,  ed,  J.  B.  Cabfxoy  (JUiua).    Lipeise,  1600, 4to ;  1676, 1891, 1609, 1786. 

Jou  Gbobo  Waloh  ;  Introduetio  in  libroa  BocUoUb  Lutheranm  eymbolieoe,  obeervaUonibue  hiatoricie  et  tho- 
ologieie  iUuatrata,    Jenae,  1788, 4ta 

J.AiJiB.FABBiauB:  CerUifoUum  Luiheranum.    Hamb.  1786-80, 8  vols.  87a 

8.  J.  Baumoabtbh  :  Brleutervnffen  der  im  ehrietUehen  Omeordienbtieh  enthaUenen  eyniboliaehen  Sehriften 
der  eeang,  luth,  Kirehe^  nebat  einm^  Anhange  twn  den  Hbrigen  Bekenntntoeen  und  fsierliehen  Lehrb&cheni 
in  ffedaehter  Kirche,   Halle,  1747. 

J.  Cbbxbtopb.  Kcxoubb  :  Bibliotheoa  theologiai  eymbolieoB  et  eateehetieoe.   Gaelph.  et  Jense,  1761-69, 9  vols. 

jAa  W.  FBUBXi.Uf :  BSbliotheea  eyvib.  eoang,  lAUherana.  AeeedwU  appendieee  dtue:  I.  OrdinaHonee  et 
Agenda;  IL  CotoeAtemtM  eeeiuiaarum  noetnurwrn,  Gotting.  1768.  Another  enlarged  edition  by  J.  Bab- 
TBOL.  RxBDEBKB.    NSmberg,  1768, 8  vols.  8va 

J.  G.  Waloh  :  BibUotheea  theologiea  edecta,    Jena,  1767-66, 4  vols.  Sva 

Cbb.  OtriL.  Fb.  Waloh  :  Breviarium  theoL  eymb,  eecles.  luther,    Gottingen,  1766-1781,  Bf<k 

Bduabd  Kollrbb  :  SymboUk  der  lutherioehen  Kirehe.    Hamburg,  1887. 

J.  F.  MUllkb:  Die  eymb.  Bueher  der  eoang,  lutK  Kirehe.  Stattgart,  1847;  8d  ed.  1869.  IntrodncUon 
pp.  czxIy. 

Chablbs  p.  Kbauth  (Dr.  and  Prod  of  Theology  in  the  Evang.  Theol.  Seminary  in  Philadelphia):  The 
COneervatiee  B^ormatkm  and  ite  Theology,  ae  repreeented  in  the  Augebwrg  Oonfeeaion  and  in  the  Hietory 
and  lAteratwe  qf  (he  Bvang.  LfUheran  Church.    Philadelphia,  1871. 

For  ftiller  lists  of  editions  and  works,  see  Feaerlin  (ed.  Klederer),  J.  G.  Walch,  KdUner,  1.  c,  and  the 
86th  and  87th  yoIs.  of  the  Corpue  R^ormatorum,  ed.  Blndeeil. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  whole  or  in  part,  acknowledges 
nine  symbolical  books :  three  of  them  are  inherited  from  the  Catholic 
Chnrch,  viz.,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed  (with  the  7^iZw?^d), 
and  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  six  are  original,  viz.,  the  Angsbnrg  Con- 
fession, drawn  np  by  Melanchthon  (1530),  the  Apology  of  the  Confes- 
sion, by  the  same  (1530),  tlie  Articles  of  Smalcald,  by  Luther  (1537), 
the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther  (1529),  and  the  Form  of  Concord,  pre- 
pared by  six  Lutheran  divines  (1577). 

These  nine  symbols  constitute  together  the  Book  of  Concjoild  {Con- 
cordia, or  Liber  Concordim,  ConcordienhucH),  which  was  first  published 
by  order  of  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  in  1580,  in  German  and  Latin, 
and  which  superseded  older  collections  of  a  similar  character.^ 

The  Lutheran  symbols  are  not  of  equal  authority.     Besides  the 

^  8ee  an  account  of  the  VArious  Corpora  Doctrina  in  Baumgarten,  ErlSuterungen^  etc.,  pp. 
2i7-282;  Kdilner,  SymboUk,  I.  pp.  96  sqq. ;  and  MUller,  Symh.  BUcher,  pp.  cxxii.  sqq.  The 
oldest  was  the  Corput  Doctrince  Christiana  Philippicum,  or  Misnicum,  1.560,  which  contained 
only  Melanchthonian  writings,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  collectionB  of  a  more  strictly 
Latheran  character. 
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three  oeoninenical  Creeds,  the  Aagsbnrg  Confesfiion  is  most  highly 
teemed,  and  is  the  only  one  which  is  generally  recognized.  Next  to 
it  comes  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  Luther,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  catechetical  instruction.  His  Larger  Catechism  is  only  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Shorter.  The  Apology  is  valuable  in  a  theological  point 
of  view,  as  an  authentic  commentary  on  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
The  Smalcald  Articles  have  an  historical  significance,  as  a  warlike 
manifesto  against  Borne,  but  are  little  used.  The  Form  of  Concord 
was  never  generally  received,  but  decidedly  rejected  in  several  coun- 
tries, and  is  disowned  by  the  Melanchthonian  and  unionistic  schools 
in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Originally  intended  merely  as  testimonies  or  confessions  of  faith, 
these  documents  became  gradually  binding  formulas  of  public  doc- 
trine, and  subscription  to  them  was  rigorously  exacted  from  all  clergy- 
men and  public  teachers  in  Lutheran  State  churches.^  The  rational- 
istic apostasy,  reacting  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  symbololatry 
and  ultra-orthodoxy,  swept  away  these  test-oaths,  or  reduced  them  to 
a  hypocritical  formality.  The  revival  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
since  the  tercentenary  jubilee  of  the  Beformation  in  1817,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  partial  revival  of  rigid  Lutheran  confessionalism,  yet  not 
so  much  in  opposition  to  the  Beformed  as  to  the  Unionists  in  Prussia 
and  other  German  States,  where  the  two  Confessions  have  been  amal- 
gamated. The  meaning  and  aim  of  the  Evangelical  Union  in  Prus- 
sia, however,  was  not  to  set  aside  the  two  Confessions,  but  to  accom- 
modate them  in  one  governmental  household,  allowing  them  to  use 
either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as  before.  The  chief 
trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  new  litui^y  of  Khig  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.,  which  was  forced  upon  the  churches,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
Old  Lutheran  secession.  In  the  other  States  of  Germany,  and  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Austria,  the  Lutheran  churches  have,  with  a  separate  gov- 
ernment, also  their  own  liturgies  and  forms  of  ordination,  with  widely 
differing  modes  of  subscription  to  the  symbolical  books.' 

*  As  early  as  1 533  a  statate  was  enacted  in  Wittenberg  by  Lother,  Jonas,  and  others,  wkich 
required  the  doctors  of  theology,  at  their  promotion,  to  swear  to  the  incormpt  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  as  taught  in  the  symbols.  It  was  only  a  modification  of  the  oath  customary  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  snbscriptioa  b^gaa  to 
be  enforced,  on  pain  of  deposition  and  exile.     See  Kollnbr,  5ymfr.,  I.  pp.  106  sqq. 

*  KoUner,  I.  pp.  121  sqq.,  gives  a  number  of  Verpjlicktungs/armeln  in  use  in  Europe. 
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In  the  United  States,  the  Lutherans,  left  free  from  the  control  of 
the  civil  government,  yet  closely  connected  with  the  doctrinal  and 
confessional  disputes  of  their  brethren  in  Germany,  are  chiefly  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  organizations,  which  hold  as  many  different 
relations  to  the  Symbolical  Books,  and  are,  in  fact,  three  denomina- 
tions under  a  common  name,  viz. :  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1820 ; 
the  Synodioal  Conference  of  North  America,  organized  in  1872;^ 
and  the  General  Council,  which,  under  the  lead  of  the  old  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  seceded  from  the  General  Synod,  and  met  first  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  Nov.  20, 1867.  The  first  has  its  theological  and  lit- 
erary centre  in  Gettysburg,  the  second  at  St  Louis  and  Fort  Wayne, 
the  third  in  Philadelphia.^ 

The  *  General  Synod,'  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  English-speak- 
ing descendants  of  German  immigrants,  and  sympathizes  with  the 
surrounding  Beformed  denominations,  adopts  simply  Hhe  Augsburg 
Confession  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  divine  Word,'  without  mentioning  the  other  symbolical  books  at 
all,  and  allows  a  very  liberal  construction  even  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, especially  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments.^     With  this  basis 

'  ^ Stfnodal- Confer enz  von  Nord'Amerika.*  The  oldest  and  largest  member  of  this  body  is 
the  SywHi  o/Missouriy  Ohio,  and  other  States,  which  arose  from  a  nnclens  of  zealoas  seceders 
from  the  Lutheran  State  ch arches  of  Saxony  and  Pmssia,  and  was  organized  in  1847;  hence 
this  entire  section  is  sometimes  popularly  called  the  MiMourians  or  Miaaowri  Lutherans,  They 
are  little  known  among  English  Americans,  but  spread  very  fast  among  the  German  immi- 
grants, especially  in  the  Western  States.  They  are  the  strictest  Lutherans  in  the  world — 
unless  it  be  the  Buffalo  or  Grabau  Synod — and  regard  all  other  Lutheran  bodies  as  pseudo- 
Lutheran  and  heretical.  They  are  very  active  and  zealous,  and  insist  upon  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  chtirch  and  school. 

*  The  statistics  of  these  bodies  for  the  year  1883  are  thus  given  by  Prof.  Wolf,  in  the  Schaff- 
Herxog  Ennfdop.  Vol.  IL  p.  1376 : 


G»nALSTHOD 846  1801  188,888 

Stvodioal  CoMFSBKiaB 1119  1880  988,647 

OsitnAX.  Covnon. 868  1849  199,488 

Besides,  there  is  a  General  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  organized  during  the  Civil  War,  in 
1863,  and  numbering  142  ministers  and  240  churches ;  and  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  indepen- 
dent synods  of  various  names  and  colors,  summing  up  in  all  over  740  ministers,  1501  congrega- 
tions, nnd  166,688  communicants.  And,  finally,  there  are  a  number  uf  independent  ministers 
and  congregations  calling  themselves  Lutheran,  but  in  fact  rationalistic,  and  destitute  of  all 
discipline.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  Conference  of  1873  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Lutheran 
Alliance,  but  its  formation  seems  yet  to  be  far  off. 

>  *■  We  receive  and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers,  the  Word 
of  God,  as  contained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  the  only 
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the  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  which  was  organized  dar- 
ing the  civil  war,  is  substantially  agreed.^ 

The  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference  of  North  America,  which  is  so 
far  almost  exclusively  German  as  to  language,  requires  its  ministers 
to  subscribe  the  whole  Book  of  Concord  (including  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord), ^as  the  pure,  unadulterated  explanation  and  exposition  of  the 
divine  Word  and  will." 

With  the  Missourians  are  agreed  the  Buffalo  and  the  Iowa  Luther- 
ans, except  on  the  question  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  ministerial 
office,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy  between 
them. 

The  *  General  Council,'  which  is  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  lan- 
guage and  nationality,  stands  midway  between  the  General  Synod 
and  the  Synodical  Conference.  It  accepts,  primarily,  the  *  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense,'  and,  in  subordinate  rank, 
the  other  Lutheran  symbols,  as  explanatory  of  the  Augsburg  Gonfes- 
sion,  and  as  equally  pure  and  Scriptural.^ 

Infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  Angsbarg  Confession,  as  a  correct  exhibition  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church  founded  upon 
that  Word. '    (Conaiitution  of  General  Synod,  adopted  at  Washington,  1869,  Art.  II.  Sect.  3.) 

^  '  We  receiye  and  hold  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  6od«  and  the 
only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  We  likewise  hold  that  the  Apostles*  Credd,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  contain  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures ;  and  we  receive  and  adopt  them  as  the  exponents  of  our  faith. ' 

*  */cA  trkenne  die  drei  HauptsymhoU  der  [alten']  Kirche,  die  ungeSnderte  Aftgabwrgisdw  Coa- 
fission  und  deren  Apologie,  die  Schmalcaldischen  Artikef,  die  beiden  Catechismen  Luthers  wnd 
die  Concordienfonne/Jur  die  reine,  ungefalsrhte  ErklSrung  und  Darlegung  des  gdttlichen  Wortes 
und  WiUens,  bekenne  mich  xu  denseiben  ais  zu  meinen  eigenen  Bekenntnissen  und  vnll  mein 
Amt  bis  an  mein  Ende  treulich  und  fleissig  nach  denseiben  ausrichten.  Dazu  storks  wdck 
Gott  durch  seinen  heiligen  Geist !  Amen."*  (Ordination  vow  in  the  Kirchen-Agende,  St.  Louis, 
1856,  p.  173.)  Here  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine  is  almost  identified  with  the  Bible,  ac- 
cording to  the  adage : 

•  ChtUs  Wort  und  LuUur's  Lehr 

Vergehet  nun  und  nimmermehr,* 

' '  We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  in  its 
original  sense  as  throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth,  of  which  God's  Word  is  the 
only  rule.  We  accept  its  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  canonical  Script- 
ures ;  we  reject  the  errors  it  condemns,  and  believe  that  all  which  it  conunits  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Church,  of  right  belongs  to  that  liberty.  In  thus  formally  accepting  and  acknowledging 
the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  we  declare  our  conviction  that  the  other  Confessions  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  than  its  system  of 
doctrine  and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  Scriptural.  Pre-eminent  among  such 
accordant,  pure,  and  Scriptural  statements  of  doctrine,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  by  the 
great  and  necessary  ends  for  which  they  were  prepared,  by  their  historical  position,  and  by  the 
general  judgment  of  the  Church,  are  these :  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
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§  41.  The  Augsburg  Confesbion,  1530. 

L  BDmoHB,  Latin  and  German.  In  the  general  collections  of  Latheran  Symbola,  by  RaoiiBMBnOy 
Walob,  Habs,  MUlueb,  etc.  (see  i  40). 

n.  SxPAXATB  Editions  of  the  Angs.  Conf.— in  Latin  or  German,  or  both— by  Twxstem  (1816),  Wimkb 
(18»),  TmMhxnn  (1830),  Spibxbb  (1880),  M.  Wbbbx  (1880),  Wioobbb  (1880),  Bxysohlao  (1830),  Fdnk  (1830), 
FoBSTBXAMN  (1838),  Habtkb  (1838).  The  beet  critical  edition  of  the  Latin  and  German  texts,  with  all  the 
▼aiiatlons,  is  contained  in  the  Corpus  B^ormeUffnim^  ed.  Bbktsohnxidbb  and  BiimsBiL,  VoL  XXVI. 
(iMned,  BransTigse,  1806),  ppw  863  sqq. 

For  lists  of  older  editions,  see  Kuluibb,  Symibolik^  L  p.  S44-3S3,  and  Bxmdbxil,  in  Ccrp.  tUf,  Vol  XXVL 
pp.Sll-S68w 

in.  Bhgush  Tbahslatiomb.  In  HBincBL*s  Book  of  Concord^  1864,  and  a  better  one  by  Dr.  Cbablxb  P. 
Kxavtb:  ThB  Augtlburg  Con/euaton,  literally  translated  from  the  original  Latin,  toith  the  most  important 
Additione  qf  the  Oerman  Text  incorporated,  together  wrth  Introduction  and  Xotee.  Philadelptiia,  1869.  The 
same,  rerised  for  this  work,  VoL  H.  pp.  1  sqq. 

IV.  HuTOBioAi.  and  Cbitical  documents  and  works  on  the  Angsbnrg  Confession : 

Pbiutpi  MsukitTnoMis  Opera  in  the  second  and  twenty-sixth  volnmes  of  the  Corpus  Re/ormatortMi, 
ed.  Bbbtsohjcbtobb  and  Bihdsbil.  Vol.  II.  (Halls  Saxonnm,  1836)  contoins  the  Epistles  of  Melanchthon 
from  Jan.  1, 1630,  to  Dec  86, 1636 ;  Vol.  XXVI.  (Bruusv.1868,  pp.  776),  the  Aogsbarg  Confession  itselA  with 
all  the  preliminary  labors  and  important  docaments  connected  therewith. 

LimizB*s  Bri^e,  in  Db  Wbttb's  ed..  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1-180. 

B.  8au  Otpblas  :  Hiatoria  dtr  Augsburgisehen  Confession,  etc    Gotha,  1780, 4to. 

Cbbibt.  Aug.  Sauo  :  VoUstdndige  Historie  der  Augsburg.  Cot^fession  und  derselben  Apologie,  etc  8  Thle. 
Halle,  1730-36,410. 

G.  G.  Wbbxb  :  KriHsehe  Cfssehiehts  der  Augsb.  Ccmf.  ams  arehiwAischxnlitachrichUin,  Frankt  a.  M.  1783-34, 
8  vols. 

K.  Ptawt:  Oeaehiehte  des  Reichstags  zu  Augsburg,  im  Jahr  1680,  und  des  Augsb.  Gflaiubensbekenntnisses  bis 
m^die  neueren  Zeiten.    Stuttgart,  1830,  8to  ;  8  Parts. 

Cabi.  Bduabd  FdBSTXiiABiM :  Urkundenbueh  nir  Oesehiehts  des  Reichstags  su  Augsburg,  im  Jahr  1680, 
etc,  8  vols.    Halle,  1838-36^  8V0. 

C.  Bn.  FoBBTBMAMii :  Neues  Urhmdenb.  zur  CfescK  der  ev.  Kirchet^Reform,  Hamb.  1848,  Vol.  I.  pp.  367- 
no.    Die  Apologie  der  Augsburg.  Cor\fiBSsion  in  ihrem  ersten  Entwwrfe. 

h.  Q.  RunsLBAOH :  Die  Augsb.  Coi\f.  aus  und  nach  den  Quellen,  etc  Leipzig,  1889.  Histor.  eritisehe  Bin' 
UiLindieA ugsb.  Conf,,  etc    Dresden,  1841. 

J.  B.  Calimiob :  Luther  und  die  Augsb.  Confession  {gekrfmte  Freisschrift).    Leipz.  1861. 

G.  Putt  :  EinUiiung  in  die  Augustana.    Briangen,  1867-68, 8  Parts. 

O.Zooklbb:  Die  Augsburgisehe  Confession  als  Lehrgrundlage  der  deutschen  Ruformationskirche  histo- 
risth  und  exegetiaeh  untersueht.    Frankfort  a.  M.  1870. 

Comp.  also  Raitxb  :  Deutsche  Oeschiehte  im  Zeitalter  der  R^ormation,  III.  pp.  186  sqq.  (3d  ed.  1868),  and 
the  relevant  sections  in  Mabubimbkb,  Mkblk  d*Auiugm^  Haobnbagu,  and  Fjsuxb,  on  the  History  qfthe 
JkforvuUion, 

See  lists  of  Literature  especially  in  KSi.i.mbb,  8ymb.  L  pp.  160  sqq.,  346  sqq. ;  also  J.  T.  MVllbb,  Die 
Symh.  Bkeher  der  evang.  ItUh.  Kirehe,  XVn. ;  C.  P.  Kbauth,  Select  AnaiyHccd  Bibliography  qf  the  Augsb. 
Conf.  (Pbila.  1868) ;  and  Zooklbb,  Die  Augsb.  Conf.  pp.  1,  8, 16,  81,  31,  9b,  44,  68,  61, 74, 85^;  and  Corp. 
Bef.  VoL  XXVL  pp.  108  sqq. 

ORIGIN   AND  HISTORY. 

The  Angsbnrg  Confession,  at  first  modestly  called  an  Apology^  after 
the  manner  of  the  early  Church  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  commanded  the  Lu- 
theran Princes  to  present,  at  the  Diet  to  be  held  in  the  Bavarian  city 
of  Augsburg,  an  explicit  statement  of  their  faith,  that  the  religious 

Smalcald  Articles,  the  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  all  of  which  are, 
with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  Script^ 
nral  faith.'  (Principles  of  Faith  and  Church  Polity  of  the  Gen.  Council,  adopted  Not.  1867, 
Sectioni  VIII.  and  IX.) 
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controversy  might  be  settled,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  be  united 
in  a  war  against  the  common  enemies,  the  Turks.^  Its  deeper  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  inner  necessity  and  impulse  to  confess  and  form- 
ularize  the  evangeh'cal  faith,  which  had  been  already  attempted  before. 
It  was  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  previous  drafts,  and  with  conscientious 
care,  by  Philip  Melanchthon,  at  the  request  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Lutheran  States,  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1530,  at 
Coburg  and  Augsburg,  Mrith  the  full  approval  of  Luther.  It  was  signed, 
August  23,  by  seven  German  Princes  (the  Elector  John  of  Saxony 
and  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  etc.)  and  the  deputies  of  two  free 
cities  (Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen).  This  act  required  no  little  moral 
courage,  in  view  of  the  immense  political  and  ecclesiastical  power  of 
the  Boman  Church  at  that  time.  When  warned  by  Melanchthon  of 
the  possible  effects  of  his  signature,  the  Elector  John  of  Saxony  no- 
bly replied :  ^  I  will  do  what  is  right,  unconcerned  about  my  electoral 
dignity ;  I  will  confess  my  Lord,  whose  cross  I  esteem  more  highly 
than  all  the  power  of  the  earth.' 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1530,  the  Confession  was  read  aloud,  in  the 
German  language,'  before  the  assembled  representatives  of  Church 
and  State,  and  in  the  hearing  of  a  monarch  in  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  set. 

This  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation. 
The  deputies,  and  the  people  who  stood  outside,  listened  attentively 
for  two  hours  to  the  new  creed.  The  Papists  were  surprised  at  its 
moderation.  The  Bishop  of  Augsburg  is  reported  to  have  said  pri- 
vately that  it  contained  nothing  but  the  pure  truth.  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria  censured  Dr.  Eck  for  misrepresenting  to  him  the  Lutheran 
opinions ;  and  when  the  Bomish  doctor  remarked  that  he  could  refute 

^  The  imperial  letter,  convening  the  Diet  for  April  8  (although  it  did  not  meet  tiU  Jane), 
was  dated  Bologna,  Jan.  21, 1530.  The  passage  expressing  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  religions  controversies  is  embodied  in  the  Preface  to  the  Aogsbarg  Confession. 

*  By  Dr.  Christian  Baier,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  some  introduc- 
tory remarks  of  Chancellor  Briick,  who  composed  the  Preface  and  the  Epilogue ;  see  below. 
The  Emperor  at  first  did  not  want  to  have  it  read  at  all,  bat  simply  presented ;  yielding  this 
point,  he  songht  to  diminish  its  effect  by  having  it  read  in  Latin,  but  the  Lutheran  Princes 
resisted,  and  carried  their  point.  *  We  are  on  German  soil,'  said  the  Elector  John,  'and 
therefore  I  hope  your  Majesty  will  allow  the  German  language'  He  did  not  allow  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  read  in  a  public  session  of  the  Diet  in  the  large  City  Hall,  but  merely  before  a 
select  company  of  Princes,  counselors,  and  deputies  of  cities,  in  the  small  chapel  of  the 
copal  palace,  where  he  resided. 
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them  with  the  Fathers,  though  not  with  the  Scriptnres,  the  Duke  re- 
plied, '  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  the  Lutherans  are  within  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  are  on  the  outside.'  The  Emperor  himself,  a 
bigoted  Spaniard,  a  master  in  shrewd  policy,  little  acquainted  with 
the  German  language  and  spirit,  and  still  less  with  theology,  after 
respectfully  listening  for  a  while,  fell  asleep  during  the  delivery,* 
bnt  graciously  received  the  Latin  copy  for  his  own  use,  and  handed 
the  German  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence  for  safe  keeping  in  the  im- 
perial archives,  yet  prohibited  the  publication  without  his  permission. 
Both  copies  are  lost. 

The  Diet  ordered  a  committee  of  about  twenty  Bomish  theologians, 
among  whom  were  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlseus,  and  Wimpina,  to  prepare  a 
refutation  of  the  Confession  on  the  spot  Their  scholastic  Confur 
tatioj  the  result  of  five  successive  drafts,  was  a  far  inferior  produc- 
tion, and  made  little  impression  upon  the  Diet,  but  it  fairly  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  the  majority  of  the  States,  and 
was  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  Confession.^  Me- 
lanchthon  answered  it  by  his  *  Apology  of  the  Augsbui^  Confession,' 
but  the  Diet  refused  even  to  receive  the  reply;  and,  after  several 
useless  conferences,  resolved,  Sept.  22  and  Nov.  19, 1530,  to  proceed 
with  violent  measures  against  the  Protestants  if  they  should  not  re- 
turn to  the  Catholic  faith  before  the  15th  of  April  of  the  following 
year. 

The  Elector  John,  justly  styled  the  Constant^  with  all  his  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor  and  wish  for  the  peace  of  Germany,  refused  to  com- 
promise his  conscience,  and,  in  full  view  of  the  possible  ruin  of  his 
earthly  interest,  he  resolved  to  stand  by  *  the  imperishable  Word  of 
God.''    The  heroic  spirit  of  the  Reformers  in  these  trying  times  found 


*  So  Brentius,  who  was  at  Angsbarg  at  the  time,  reports  (cum  Confessio  legeretw^  obdormivit). 
Considering  the  length  of  the  document,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  other  statement  of 
Jonas  and  Spalatin,  that  he,  like  most  of  the  other  Princes,  was  quite  attentive  (tatig  attentiu 
o'at  C<aar}.  Nor  most  his  drowsiness  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  the  Luther- 
ans, for  he  was  likewise  soundly  asleep  on  the  third  of  August  when  the  Romish  Confuta- 
tion was  read  before  the  Diet. 

'  The  best  text,  Latin  and  German,  of  the  Con/utatio  Con/essionis  AuffwtancB,  with  ample 
Prolegomena  and  the  Summary  of  Cochlseus,  see  in  the  27th  volume  of  Uie  Corpus  Reformer 
tomm  (1859),  pp.  1-248. 

'  See  the  masterly  delineation  of  this  Prince  by  Banke,  in  his  Deutsche  Geickichte^  etc. 
Book  V.  Ch.  9  (VoL  III.  pp.  211  sqq.). 
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its  Dobleet  expression  in  the  words  and  tune  of  Lather's  immortal  bat- 
tle-song, based  on  Psalm  xlvi. : 

'  A  tower  of  Btrength  our  God  is  stOl, 

A  mighty  shield  and  weapon; 
Hell  help  as  clear  from  all  the  ill 
That  bath  us  now  o'ertaken. 


'And  though  they  take  oar  life — 
Goods,  honor,  children,  wife — 
Tet  is  their  profit  small; 
These  things  shall  vanish  all — 
The  City  of  God  remaineth.' 

Luther's  share  in  the  ooMPOsmoN.^ 

Being  under  the  papal  excommunication  and  the  imperial  ban  since 
the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  Luther  could  not  safely  venture  to  Augsburg, 
but  he  closely  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  from  the  Castle  of 
Coburg  on  the  Saxon  frontier,  praying,  translating  the  prophets,  writing 
childlike  letters  to  his  children,  and  manly  letters  to  princes,  singing 
*-£in  feste  Burg  ist  unaer  Gottj  giving  his  advice  at  every  important 
step,  and  encouraging  his  timid  and  desponding  friend  Melanchthon. 

He  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  the  important  preparatory  labors, 
namely,  the  Fifteen  Articles  of  the  Marburg  Corferenoe  (Oct.  3, 1529),' 
the  Seventeen  Articles  ofSchwabach  (Oct  16, 1529),^  which  correspond 

^  Comp.  Bt^CKERT:  Luther  s  VerhSltniu  zum  Avgsb.  Bek,^  Jena,  1854;  Calinigh:  Lmtker 
und  die  Awfsb,  Conf,^  Leipz.  1861  (against  RUckert  and  Heppe);  Hbppb:  Entstehnmg  wkt 
Fortbildung  dea  Lutherthums^  Cassel,  1863,  pp.  284  sqq. ;  Knaakr:  Luther  a  Antheil  an  der 
Augsb,  Conf,^  BerL  1863;  Ratz:  Was  hat  Luther  durch  Melanchthon  ffewonnenf  in  the 
Zeitschrijt/.  hist.  Theol.y  Leipz.  1870,  No.  III. ;  Z5gklbr:  1.  c.  pp.  8  sqq. 

*  The  German  autograph  of  the  Marbnrg  Articles,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Befonnera,  was 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  Cassel  and  published  by  Prof.  H.  Hbppb,  of  Marburg,  Oasa^ 
1847,  and  also  by  Bindseil,  in  the  Corpua  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  122-127  (in  German),  with 
the  textual  variations.  The  Articles  are  signed  by  Luther,  Jonas,  Melanchthon,  Osiander, 
Agricola,  and  Brentius,  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans,  and  by  QCcolampadius,  Zwingli,  Bncer, 
and  Hedio  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed.  Fourteen  of  them  were  fully  approved  by  Zwingli 
and  his  friends,  and  in  the  15th,  which  treats  of  the  Ijord's  Supper,  they  agree  to  disagree  as 
to  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence. 

'  llie  Articuli  X  VIL  Suobacences  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Twentj>two 
Articles  of  a  previous  convent  at  Schwabach,  near  Nuremberg,  A.D.  1528,  see  Corp,  Re/, 
Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  132  sqq.)  were  composed  by  Luther,  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Osi- 
ander,  Brentius,  and  Agricola.  They  are  only  a  Lutheran  revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
Marbnrg  Articles,  and  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  that  town,  and  then  presented  before 
a  convent  of  Lutheran  princes  and  delegates  at  Schwabach,  Oct.  1 6,  and  again  before  a  simi- 
lar convent  at  Smalcald,  Nov.  29.  They  were  first  published  in  February  or  March,  1530, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Luther,  under  the  title :  *  Dot  Bekenntnias  Martini  Luthers 
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to  the  fiiiBt  or  positive  part  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  so- 
called  Articles  of  Torgau  (March  20, 1530),*  which  form  the  basis  of 
its  second  or  polemical  part.  But  in  all  respects  the  Confession,  espe- 
cially the  second  part,  is  so  much  enlarged  and  improved  on  these  pre- 
vious labors  that  it  may  be  called  a  new  work.' 

Luther  thus  produced  the  doctrinal  matter  of  the  Confession,  while 
Melanchthon's  scholarly  and  methodical  mind  freely  reproduced  and 
elaborated  it  into  its  final  shape  and  form,  and  his  gentle,  peaceful, 
compromising  spirit  breathed  into  it  a  moderate,  conservative  tone. 
In  other  words,  Luther  was  the  primary,  Melanchthon  the  secondary 
author,  of  the  contents,  and  the  sole  author  of  the  style  and  temper  of 
the  Confession.' 

Luther  himself  was  satisfied  that  his  friend  was  better  adapted  for 
the  task,  and  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  execution. 
When  the  Confession  was  sent  to  him  from  Augsburg  for  revision, 
he  wrote  to  the  Elector,  May  15, 1530 :  '  I  have  read  the  Apology 
[Confession]  of  Master  Philip;  it  pleases  me  very  well,  and  I  know 
of  nothing  by  which  I  could  better  it  or  change  it,  nor  would  it  be 
becoming,  for  I  can  not  move  so  softly  and  gently.  May  Christ  our 
Lord  help,  that  it  may  bring  forth  much  and  great  fruit,  as  we  hoi)e 
and  pray.     Amen.'*     After  the  delivery  of  the  Confession,  he  wrote 

ongatellten  Reichstag  tu  Augsburg  eimulegen,  in  17  Artikel  verfasst;^  then  by  Lather  him- 
self, Wittenb.  1630 ;  and  again  by  Frick,  in  his  edition  of  Seckendorf  a  Aus/uhrL  Historie  vom 
haherthum.     See  Corp,  Ref.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  129-160. 

'  The  Torgaa  Articles  (Artictdi  Torgavienses)  were  formerly  often  confonnded  with  the 
Scfawabach  Articles,  tiU  FOrbtemann  first  discovered  them  in  the  archives  at  Weimar,  and 
broa^t  them  to  light,  in  1S33,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Urkundenbuch,*  repuhlhhed  in  the 
Corp.  Ref,  Vol.XXVL  pp.  161-200.  They  were  drawn  np  by  Luther,  Meluichthon,  Jonas, 
uid  Bagenhagen,  at  the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (then  residing  at  Torgau),  for 
presentation  at  the  approaching  Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  discuss  the  controverted  articles  on 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  communion  of  both  kinds,  the  mass,  the  confession,  the  episcopal 
joriadiction,  ordination,  monastic  yows,  invocation  of  saints,  faith  and  works,  etc. 

*  Comp.  on  the  historical  details  of  the  sources  of  the  Augs.  Conf.  the  Corpus  Reform,, 
Vol.  XXVI.  Cl  858)  pp.  113-200 ;  Plitt  :  Einleitung  in  die  Augustana  (1 867-68),  I.  pp.  636 
aqq.,II.pp.3  sqq. ;  and  ZOckleb  :  Die  Augsb.  Conf.  (1870),  pp.  8-15. 

'  Kauhis,  in  his  Luther.  Dogmatik,  II.  p.  424,  says :  ^Luther  war  der  Meister  des  Inhalts, 
Melcatchthon  der  Meister  der  Form.  .  .  .  Mel,  war  der  Mann,  welcher  mit  ObjektivitSt,  Fein- 
A'if,  Klarheitj  MUde  zu  schreiben  verstand.  Und  wie  nie  hat  er  diese  Gabe  in  diesew  Falh. 
terwerthet.*  Kollner  (VoL  I.  p.  178),  Riickert,  and  Heppe  give  all  the  credit  of  authorship 
to  Melanchthon.  This  is  true  as  fiir  as  the  spirit  and  the  literary  composition  are  concerned ; 
bat  R8  to  the  doctrines,  Luther  had  a  right  to  say, '  The  Catechism,  the  Exposition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  are  mine,* 

*  ^Ich  hab  M.  Philippsen  Apologiam  Qberlesen:  die  ge/Sllet  mirfast  (i.  e.,  sehr)  wohl,  loid 
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to  Melanchthon,  Sept  15,  in  an  enthusiafitic  strain:  'Yon  have  con- 
fessed Christ,  you  have  offered  peace,  you  have  obeyed  the  Emperor, 
you  have  endured  injuries,  you  have  been  drenched  in  their  revilings, 
you  have  not  returned  evil  for  evil.  In  brief,  you  have  worthily  done 
God's  holy  work  as  becometh  saints.  Be  glad,  then,  in  the  Lord,  and 
exult,  ye  righteous.  Long  enough  have  ye  been  mourning  in  the 
world,  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  dmweth 
nigh.  I  will  canonize  you  as  faithful  members  of  Christ,  and  what 
greater  glory  can  you  desire  ?  Is  it  a  small  thing  to  have  yielded  Christ 
faithful  service,  and  shown  yourself  a  member  worthy  of  him!'* 

The  only  objection  which  Luther  ever  raised  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession was  that  it  was  too  gentle,  and  did  not  denounce  the  Pope  and 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory.* 

CONTENTS. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  proper  (exclusive  of  Preface  and  Epi- 
logue) consists  of  two  parts — one  positive  and  dogmatic,  the  other 
negative  and  polemic,  or  rather  apologetic.  The  first  refers  chiefly  to 
doctrines,  the  second  to  ceremonies  and  institutions.  The  order  of  sub- 
jects is  not  strictly  systematic,  though  considerably  improved  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  Schwabach  and  Torgau  Articles.     In  the  manu- 

weiss  nichU  daran  zu  beagem  noch  Sndem^  wisrde  sich  avch  nidit  schicken;  detm  ich  so  $anft  md 
leise  nicht  treten  kann,  Christua  unser  Herr  helfe,  doss  gie  viel  und  grasse  fVveht  ackaffe^ 
une  loir  hoffen  bitten.  Amen.*  (De  Wette*s  ed.  of  Lather's  Letters^  IV.  p.  17;  Luther's 
Works,  Erlang.  ed.  Vol.  LIV.  p.  145). 

^  *  Christum  con/essi  estis,  pacem  obtuUstis,  Ccesari  obedistis,  injuritis  tolerastisj  blaapkemns 
saturati  estis^  nee  malum  pro  malo  reddidistis :  summa,  opus  sanctum  Dei,  ut  sanctos  deeet, 
diffne  tractastis.  Latamini  etiam  aUquando  in  Domino  et  txubate,  justi :  satis  diu  iristati 
(al.  testati)  estis  in  mundo :  respicite  et  levate  capita  vestra,  appropinquat  redemtio  vestra,  E^ 
canonizabo  vos,  utjidelia  membra  Christi,  et  quid  amplius  quceritisghricef*  etc  (^Briffe,  TV- 
p.  165.  Comp.  also  his  letter  of  July  15  to  Jonas,  Spalatin,  Melanchthon,  AgricoU,  ih.  IV. 
p.  96.) 

*  In  a  letter  to  Jostos  Jonas,  Jaly  21, 1530 :  *  Satan  adhuc  vivit,  et  bene  sensit  Apologiam 
vestram  Leisetreterin  [the  softly  stepping  Confession]  dissimulasse  articulos  de  purgatorio,  de 
sanctorum  cultu,  et  maxime  de  Antichristo  Papa*  (Brie/e,  IV.  p.  110).  Melanchthon  himself 
confessed  that  he  wrote  the  Confession  with  more  leniency  than  the  malice  of  the  Papists  de- 
served. And  yet  immediately  after  the  delivery,  which  marks  the  height  of  his  usefulness, 
the  good  man  was  in  an  almost  desponding  state,  and  was  tormented  hy  scruples  whether  be 
had  not  heen  conservative  enough  and  taken  too  much  liberty  with  the  venerable  Catholic 
Church.  He  was,  moreover,  hard  pressed  by  Romish  divines  and  politicians,  and  was  ready 
to  make  serious  concessions  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  peace.  Some  of  his  best  friends  began 
unjustly  to  doubt  his  loyalty  to  evangelical  truth,  and  Philip  of  Hesse,  one  of  the  signors  of 
the  Confession,  wrote  to  Zwingli,  *  Master  Philip  goes  backward  like  a  crab.' 
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^ript  copies  and  oldest  editions  the  articles  are  only  numbered;  the 
titles  were  subsequently  added. 

I.  The  first  part  presents,  in  twenty^ne  articlesr-beginning  with  the 
Trinne  God  and  ending  with  the  worship  of  saints — a  clear,  calm,  and 
condensed  statement  of  the  doctrines  held  by  the  evangelical  Luther- 
ans, (1)  in  common  with  the  Eoman  Catholics,  (2)  in  common  with  the 
Augnstinian  school,  (3)  in  opposition  to  Home,  and  (4)  in  distinction 
from  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists.^ 

(1.)  In  theology  and  Christology,  i.  e.,  the  doctrines  of  God's  unity 
and  trinity  (Art.  L),  and  of  Christ's  divine-human  personality  (III.), 
the  Confession  strongly  reaffirms  the  ancient  Catholic  faith  as  laid  down 
in  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  and  condemns  {^mifumiui)  the  old  and  new 
forms  of  Unitarianism  and  Arianism  as  heresies. 

(2.)  In  anthropology,  i.  e.,  in  the  articles  on  the  fall  and  original 
sin  (II.),  the  slavery  of  the  natural  will  and  necessity  of  divine  grace 
(XYIIL),  the  cause  and  nature  of  sin  (XIX.),  the  Confession  is  sub- 
stantially Augnstinian,  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pela- 
gian heresies.  The  Donatists  are  also  condemned  (VIII.)  for  denying 
the  objective  virtue  of  the  ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  which  Augus- 
tine defended  against  them. 

(3.)  The  general  Protestant  views  in  opposition  to  Home  appear  in 
the  articles  on  justification  by  faith  (IV.),  new  obedience  (VI.),  the 
Gospel  ministry  (V.),  the  Church  (VII.,  VIII.),  repentance  (XII.), 
ordination  (XIV.),  ecclesiastical  rites  (XV.),  civil  government  (XVI.), 
good  works  (XIX.),  the  worship  of  saints,  and  the  exclusive  mediator- 
ehip  of  Christ  (XX.).  Prominence  is  given  to  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
tion  by  faith,  which,  though  very  briefly  stated  in  its  proper  place 
(P.  I.  Art  IV.),  is  elsewhere  incidentally  referred  to  as  the  essence  of 
the  Gospel.' 

(4.)  The  distinctive  Lutheran  views — mostly  retained  from  prevail- 
ing Catholic  tradition,  and  differing  in  part  from  those  of  other  Prot- 

*  For  other  diTisions,  see  Zockler,  1.  c.  p.  93  sqq. 

*  Part  II.  Art.  5  {Dt  discrimine  cihorum) :  *  Of  this  persuasion  concerning  traditions  many 
<iindTantages  have  followed  in  the  Church.  For  first  the  doctrine  of  grace  is  obscured  by 
it,  and  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  Gospel  {doctrina  de 
9ratia  et  jwttitia  Jidei^  qtue  est  prcBcipua  para  Evangeln\  and  which  it  behoveth  most  of  all 
to  itand  forth  and  to  have  the  pre-eminence  in  the  Church,  that  the  merit  of  (>hrist  may  be 
well  known,  and  faith,  which  believeth  that  sins  are  remitted  for  Christ's  sake,  may  be  exalted 
fiir  above  works.* 

Vol.  I.— Q 
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estant  churches — are  contained  in  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments  (IX.^ 
X.,  XIII.),  on  confession  and  absolution  (XL),  and  the  millennium 
(XYII.).  The  tenth  article  plainly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  a  real  hodUy 
presence  and  distribution  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  to  aU  communi- 
cants (without  determining  the  mode  of  the  presence  either  by  way 
of  consnbstantiation  or  transubstantiation),'  and  disapproves  of  dis- 
senting views  (especially  the  Zwinglian,  although  it  is  not  named).* 
The  Anabaptists  are  expressly  condemned  {damnamitd)^  like  here- 
tics, for  tlieir  views  on  infant  baptism  an<i  infant  salvation  (IX.),  the 
Church  (VIII.),  civil  offices  (XVI.),  the  millennium  and  final  resto- 
ration (XVIL).  These  articles,  however,  have  long  ceased  to  be  held 
by  all  Lutherans.  Melanchthon  himself  materially  changed  the  tenth 
article  in  the  edition  of  1540.  The  doctrine  of  the  second  advent 
and  the  millennium  (rejected  in  Art.  XVIL)  has  found  able  advo- 
cates among  sound  and  orthodox  Lutheran  divines,  especially  of  the 
school  of  Bengel. 

II.  The  second  part  rejects,  in  seven  articles,  those  abuses  of  Borne 
which  were  deemed  most  objectionable,  and  had  been  actually  cor- 

'  The  wording  of  the  article — quod  corpus  (in  German,  wahrer  Leib)  et  aangwa  Ckristi  vert 
(wahrhq/tiglich)  adsint  et  diatribuantur  vescentibus  in  Ccma  Domini — ^leaves  room  for  both 
theories.  The  Papistical  Confutation,  while  objecting  to  the  articles  de  utraque  ^otcie  mod  dt 
misaay  in  the  second  pi^  of  the  Angsb.  Conf.,  was  satisfied  with  Art.  X.  of  the  first  part,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  be  understood  as  teaching  the  presence  of  the  whole  Christ  under  the  bread 
as  well  as  the  wine.  {''Dtcimta  articulua  in  verbis  nihil  offendit,  quiajatentur,  in  emrkaristia 
post  conaecrationem  legitime  factam  corpua  et  aanguia  Chriati  mbstantialiter  et  vere  ac&oe,  a. 
modo  credant,  aub  qualibet  specie  integrum  Christum  adesse,*)  In  the  Apolc^  of  the  Coofi»- 
sion  (Art  X.)^  Melanchthon  asserts  the  corj*oralis  prasentia^  and  even  substitutes  for  vm 
adsint  the  stronger  terms  vere  et  substantia  liter  adsint »  The  Lutheran  Church,  as  rq>rfr- 
sented  in  Luther's  writings  and  in  the  Form  of  Concord  (R  729),  rejects  transubstantiAtioii, 
and  also  the  doctrine  of  impanation,  i.  e.,  a  local  inclusion  of  Christ*s  bodj  and  blood  in  the 
elements  (localis  inclusio  in  pane\  or  a  permanent  and  extra-sacramental  conjunctioa  of  the 
two  substances  (durabilis  atiqua  conjunctio  extra  usum  sacramenti) ;  but  it  teaches  consab- 
stantiation  in  the  sense  of  a  sacramental  conjunction  of  the  two  substances  effected  bv  the 
consecration,  or  a  real  presence  of  Christ's  very  body  and  blood  in,  trt'M,  and  under  (in,  cion,  et 
«u6)  bread  and  wine.  The  word  consubatantiation,  however,  is  not  found  in  the  Latht.-jui 
symbols,  and  is  rejected  by  Lutheran  theologians  if  used  in  the  sense  of  imfxination.  The 
philosophical  foundation  of  this  dogma  is  the  ubiquity  (either  absolute  or  relative)  of  Christ's 
body,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Lutheran  Christology. 

'  Et  improbant  aecua  docentea  (derhalben  wird  auch  die  Gegenlehr  verworfen).  The  omis. 
sion  of  Zwingli*s  name  may  be  due  to  regard  for  his  friend,  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse, 
but  that  he  was  chiefly  intended  must  be  inferred  from  the  antecedent  controversies,  especinlly 
the  loth  Article  of  the  Marburg  Conference,  and  from  the  strong  opposition  of  MelanchthoQ 
to  Zwingli*s  theory  before  1536  or  15  H),  when  he  modified  his  own  view  on  the  Eucharist. 
See  below. 
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rected  in  the  Lutheran  churches,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of  the  oom- 
munion  cup  fix>m  the  laity  (I.),  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  (II.)}  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  (lU.),  obligatory  auricular  confession  (IV.),  cere- 
monial feasts  and  fasts  (Y.),  monastic  vows  (YI.))  &iid  tlie  secular 
power  of  the  bishops,  as  far  as  it  interferes  with  the  purity  and  spir- 
ituality of  the  Church  (VIL). 

The  style  of  the  Latin  edition  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
classic  culture  and  good  taste  of  Melanchthon,  while  the  order  and 
arrangement  might  be  considerably  improved. 

The  diplomatic  Pi*eface  to  the  Emperor  is  not  from  his  pen,  but 
from  that  of  the  Saxon  Chancellor  Briick.^  It  is  clninsy,  tortuous, 
dragging,  extremely  obsequious,  and  has  no  other  merit  than  to  intro- 
duce the  reader  into  the  historical  situation.  The  brief  conclusion 
[EpUogus)  is  from  the  same  source,  and  is  followed  by  the  signatures 
of  seven  Princes  and  two  magistrates.^  Several  manuscript  copies 
omit  both  Preface  and  Epilogue,  as  not  belonging  properly  to  the 
Confession. 

OHABAOTEB  AND  VALT7E. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  breathes  throughout  an  earnest  and  de» 
Tout  evangelical  Christian  spirit,  and  is  expressed  in  clear,  mild,  dig- 
nified language.  It  professes  to  be  both  Scriptural  and  churchly,  and 
in  harmony  even  with  the  Koman  Church  as  known  from  the  genuine 
tradition  of  antiquity.^  It  is  remarkably  moderate  and  conciliatory 
iu  tone,  and  free  from  all  harsh  or  abusive  terms.    It  is  not  aggressive, 

^  Fdrstemann,  Urkundenhuch^  etc.,  I.  p.  460,  and  Bindseil,  Corp,  Re/.^Yol,  XXVI.  p.  205. 
Chancdlor  Brfick  (Fontanus)  wrote  the  Preface  in  German,  and  Jonas  translated  it  into 
Lacio.  A  copj  in  the  Seminary  Library  at  Wittenberg  has  the  remark,  probably  from  the 
hand  of  Jonas,  after  the  inscription,  ^Pra/atio  ad  Cas,  Car.  V.  :*  ^Reddita  e  Germamco  Pon- 
tani  tmtic  per  Jvstum  Jonam,  * 

*  There  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  of  two  of  soTon 
Princes,  m.,  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  (the  son  of  the  Elector  John)  and  Duke  Francis  of 
Liinebarg.     See  KoUner,  1.  c.  pp.  201  sqq. 

'  At  the  condasion  of  the  first  part,  the  Confession  says :  *  Uoacfert  summa  est  doctriuce 
opud  not,  in  qua  cemi  potest,  nihii  inesse,  quod  discrepkt  a  bgriptdris,  ybl  ab  bcclksia 

CATBOLICA,  TEL  AB  BCCLKSIA  ROMANA,  QUATEND8  EX  8CRIPTORIBU8  MOTA  K8T,'and  in  the 

EpOogns:  *Apud  mu  nihil  esse  receptum  contra  bcripturam,  aut  ecclbsiam  cathoucaji, 
(ptia  manifestnm  est,  nas  diligentissime  cavisite,  ne  qua  nova  kt  impia  dogmata  in  ecclesias 
iwttras  serperent,*  Hence  the  Confession  fi*eqnently  appeals  not  only  to  the  Scriptures,  bat 
ftiso  to  the  Fathers  (Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  etc.)  and  the  canon  law  (Decretum 
Gratiam,  veteres  canones,  and  the  exemplum  eeclesiat). 
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but  defensive  throughout  Hence  its  original  modest  name  Apology} 
It  pleads  only  for  toleration  and  peace.  It  condemns  the  ancient 
heresies  (Arianism,  Manicheism,  Pelagianism,  Donatism),  which  were 
punishable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  It  leaves 
the  door  open  for  a  possible  reconciliation  with  Bome.'  Popery  itself, 
and  many  of  its  worst  abuses,  are  not  even  touched,  at  least  not  ex- 
pressly. The  modest  and  peaceful  author  wrote  under  a  painful  sense 
of  responsibility,  with  a  strong  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  faith,  and  hence  he  avoided  all  that  might  give  unnecessary  ofiense 
to  the  ruling  party .^ 

But  the  same  motive  made  him  unjust  toward  his  fellow-Protestants, 
who  differed  from  him  far  less  than  both  differed  from  the  Romanists. 
The  Lutheran  divines,  after  refusing  at  Marburg  all  connection  with 
the  Zwinglians,  yet,  being  unable  to  convince  the  Catholic  majority, 
felt  that  by  protesting  against  what  they  regarded  as  ultra-Protestant 
radicalism  they  would  better  succeed  in  securing  toleration  for  them- 
selves. One  of  their  leaders,  however,  Philip  of  Hesse,  openly  sym- 
pathized with  Zwingli,  and  had  to  be  specially  urged  by  Luther  to 
subscribe  the  Confession,  which  he  did  with  a  dissent  from  the  tenth 
article.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Augsburg  likewise  adhered  to 
Zwingli  at  that  time.^ 

The  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  fundamental  and  generally  received 
symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  ^  the 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.'    It  is  inseparable  from  the  the- 

'  Melanchthon  wrote  to  Lather:  ^Mittiiur  tibi  Apologia  nostra^  quanquam  veritu  Oomft*- 
tio  est.*  Afterwards  it  was  also  freqaently  called  the  *  Saxon  Confession'  and  the  *^JSvamge- 
Usche  Augapfd*  (Prov.  vii.  2). 

'  Banke,  1.  c.  III.  p.  201  :  */n  dieseni  Sinne  der  AnnSherungj  dtm  Gtfuhlt  de$  Nochmchtv^i- 
kommengetrenntseins,  dem  Wunsche,  eine  wie  itn  tieferen  Grunde  der  Dinge  waitendey  so  in  eini- 
gen  Einzelnheiten  des  Bekenntnisses  sichtbare  Verwandtschaft  gehend  xu  mocAoi,  war  die  Con- 
/ession  gedacht  und  abgefasst}  Zockler,  1.  c  p.  318 :  ^ Die  Augustana  ist  in  ihrtn  AntitAestu, 
sowohl  nach  der  rdmischen  wie  nach  der  re/ormirten  Seite  hin,  das  mildesie,  Jriediiebemdste^ 
gegnerischer  seits  am  leichtesten  zu  ertragende  aller  evangelise k-lutherischen  ^mbole.* 

'  Comp.  the  Preface,  and  the  repeated  assurances  of  Melanchthon,  e.  g.,  in  a  letter  of  Mst 
21,  1630,  to  Joachim  Camerarias  (Corp,  Re.f.  II.  p.  57):  ''Ego  Apologiam  paravi  scripta^ 
sumina  verecundia,  neque  his  de  rebus  did  mitius  posse  arbitror.  *  And  in  a  letter  to  the  same, 
dated  June  19  (ib.  p.  119) :  ^Non  dubitabam  quin  Apologia  nostra  videreturjutwra  lenicTy  qmxm 
mereatur  improbitas  adversariorum.* 

*  See  the  remarks  of  L.  Ranke,  III.  p.  220  sq.  Kahnis  also  {Luth.  Dogm.  II.  p.  436)  ad- 
mits that  Hhe  desire  for  an  understanding  with  the  Papists  made  Melanchthon  a  very  decided 
opponent  of  the  Swiss,  and  even  of  the  Strasburgers.' 
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ologj  and  history  of  that  denomination ;  it  best  exhibits  the  prevailing 
genius  of  the  German  Beformation,  and  will  ever  be  cherished  as  one 
of  the  noblest  monuments  of  faitkf  rom  the  pentecostal  period  of  Prot- 
estantism.^ 

But  its  influence  extends  far  beyond  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  struck 
the  key-note  to  other  evangelical  confessions,  and  strengthened  the 
cause  of  the  Eeformation  every  where.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
also  the  Confession  of  the  Beformed  and  the  so-called  Union  Church- 
es, in  Germany,  namely,  with  the  explanations  and  modifications  of 
the  author  himself  in  the  edition  of  1540,  which  extended,  as  it  were, 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  them  (see  below).  In  this  qualified  sense, 
either  expressed  or  understood,  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  fre- 
quently signed  by  Eeformed  divines  and  Princes,  even  by  John  Cal- 
vin, while  ministering  to  the  Church  at  Strasburg,  and  as  delegate  to 
the  Conference  of  Ratisbon,  1541 ;'  by  Farel  and  Beza  at  the  Confer- 
ence in  Worms,  1557;  by  the  Calvinists  at  Bremen,  1562 ;  by  Frederick 
III.,  (the  Eeformed)  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  at  the  convent  of  Princes 
in  Naumburg,  1561,  and  again  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1566 ;  by  John 
Sigismund,  of  Brandenburg,  in  1614.     It  is  true  that  till  the  close  of 

*  For  a  heartj  estimate  of  the  Talae  of  the  Confession  from  the  Latberan  stand-point,  see 
Dr.  Krauth's  introdaction  to  his  translation,  pp.  xlvii.  sqq.,  and  his  Conservative  Reformation., 
pp.  255  sqq. :  *  With  the  Augsburg  Confession, '  he  says  in  both  places,  *  begins  the  clearly 
recognized  life  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  the  purified  Church  of  the  West,  on 
which  her  enemies  fixed  the  name  Lutheran.  With  this  Confession  her  most  self-sacrificing 
struggles  and  greatest  achievements  are  connected.  It  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  Luther, 
among  the  most  ardent  that  ever  burst  from  the  human  heart ;  it  is  made  sacred  by  the  tears 
of  Melanchthoa,  among  the  tenderest  which  ever  fell  from  the  eyes  of  man.  It  is  embalmed 
in  the  living,  dying,  and  undying  devotion  of  the  long  line  of  the  heroes  of  our  faith,  who, 
through  the  world  which  was  not  worthy  of  them,  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.  The  greatest 
roasters  in  the  realm  of  intellect  have  defended  it  with  their  labors ;  the  greatest  Princes  have 
protected  it  from  the  sword  by  the  sword ;  and  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  speaking  better 
things  than  vengeance,  pleads  forever,  with  the  blood  of  Him  whose  all-availing  love,  whose 
sole  and  aU-atoning  sacrifice,  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  its  witness.' 

'  Calvin  wrote  to  Rev.  Mart  Scballing,  at  Ratisbon,  1557:  ^Nec  vero  Auguttanam  Confes- 
nonem  r^piufo,  cm*  pridem  volene  ac  libent  subscripsi^  eictU  earn  a%ictor  ipse  interpretatus  est* 
{Epp,  p.  437).  Similarly  in  his  Ultima  Admonitio  ad  Joach.  WestphaJuniy  Genev.  1557.  It 
is  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  the  Altered  or  the  Unaltered  Confession  which  Calvin 
sabicribed  at  Ratisbon,  but  probably  it  was  the  former,  as  he  says  that  it  contained  nothing 
contrary  to  his  doctrine,  and  as  he  appealed  without  fear  to  Melanchthon  himself  as  the 
best  interpreter.  The  Altered  edition  had  appeared  a  year  before,  and  had  been  actually 
used  at  the  previoas  Conference  at  Worms,  though  Eck  protested  against  it.  See  Kollner, 
p.  241 ;  Zockler,  pp.  40,  41 ;  Kbrard,  Dogma  vom  he'iL  Abendmahl,  II.  p.  450 ;  Stahelin,  Joh, 
Ca/rtR,  I.  p.  286 ;  G.  v.  Polentz,  Geschichte  des  franzbsischen  Catvinismus^  Vol.  I.  p.  577 ; 
Vol  U.  p.  62. 
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the  Thirty-Years'  War  (1648)  the  Beformed  were  tolerated  in  the 
German  Empire  only  as  allies  of  the  Angsbarg  Confession,^  but  even 
afterwards  they  continued  their  friendly  relation  to  it,  and  maintain  it 
to  the  present  day  without  feeling  any  more  bound  by  it* 

The  last,  and  the  most  memorable  occasion  since  1530,  on  which 
this  noble  Ck)nfession  was  publicly  acknowledged,  but  with  a  sav- 
ing clause  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  tenth  article  relating  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  at  the  German  Church  Diet  of 
Berlin,  1853,  composed  of  over  1400  clergymen,  of  four  denomina- 
tions— Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  Evangelical  Unionists,  and  Mo- 
ravians.^ 

'  * AvgustancB  Confesnoni  addictiy*  ^ Augsburffische  CtmfiMsiontvenoandte,* 

*  In  the  electoral,  afterwards  roval,  hoase  of  Brandenbarg,  the  Augsbm^g  Confession  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  have  always  lived  in  peace  together.  The  Great  Elector,  Frederick 
William,  as  patron  of  the  German  Reformed,  professed  in  their  name,  when  the  WestphaUan 
Treaty  was  concluded,  their  cordial  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  1530  (Prqfitentur  dicti 
Re/ormati  Auffustanam  Confeuionem  augiutissimo  Imp,  Carolo  V,  anno  1530  exkUntam  corde 
et  ore).  There  are,  however,  German  Reformed  congregations  of  a  more  strictly  Calvinistic 
type  (e.  g.,  in  Elberfeld),  which  would  rather  adopt  the  C^anons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  than  the 
Augsburg  Confession. 

*  The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Berlin  Church  Diet  reads  thus :  'The  members  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church  Diet  hereby  put  on  record  that  they  hold  and  profess  with  heart 
and  mouth  the  Confession  delivered,  A.D.  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbui^,  by  the  evangelical 
Princes  and  States  to  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  hereby  publicly  testify  their  agreement  with  it, 
as  the  oldest,  simplest  common  document  of  publicly  recognized  evangelical  doctrine  in  Gennany 
(dau  sie  sich  xu  der  im  Jahr  1530  aufdem  Reichstage  zu  Augsburg  von  den  evemgtlucken  Kmt- 
aten  und  Stdnden  Kaiser  Karl  V,  uberreichten  Confession  mit  Herz  und  Mund  halten  mnd  6«- 
kennen,  und  die  Uebereinstimmung  mit  ihr,  als  der  Sltesten^  einfachsien  gemeinsamen  Urinmde 
Offentlich  anerkannter  evangelischer  Lehre  in  Deutschland,  hiedurch  dffentUch  hezemgeny, '  So 
far  orthodox  Lutherans  might  agree.  But  now  follows  a  qualification  to  save  the  consciences 
of  the  Reformed  and  Unionists :  '  With  this  we  connect  the  declaration  that  they  and  each 
one  of  them  adhere  to  the  particular  confessions  of  their  respective  churches,  and  the  Union- 
ists to  the  consensus  of  the  same ;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  interfere  with  the  different 
positions  which  the  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Unionists  sustain  to  the  Tenth  Article  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  nor  with  the  peculiar  relations  of  those  Reformed  congregations  which 
never  held  the  Augustana  as  a  symbol  (Hiemit  verbinden  sie  die  Erklarung,  doss  sie  jedv  im- 
sonderheit  an  den  besonderen  Bekenntniss-Schri/ten  ihrer  Kirchen,  und  die  Unirten  an  tieim 
Consensus  derselben/eslhalten,  und  doss  der  verschiedenen  Stellung  der  Lutheraner^  Re/armir- 
ten  und  Unirten  zu  Artikel  X.  dieser  Confession,  und  den  eigentkUmKchen  Verhaltnisaem  der- 
jenigen  Reformirten  Gemeinden,  weiche  die  Augustana  niemals  als  Symbol  gehabt  Aa6em,  mrAf 
Eintrag  geschehen  soil),*  See  Evang,  Kirchenztg.  of  Berlin,  for  1853,  pp.  775  sqq.  While 
fully  recognizing  the  importance  of  this  testimony  in  opposition  to  rationalism  and  popery,  we 
should  remember,  first,  that  it  has  no  official  or  ecclesiastical  character  (the  German  Kirckem- 
tag,  like  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  being  merely  a  voluntary  association  without  legislative  or 
disciplinary  power) ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  a  compromise,  which  was  expressly  repudiated 
by  the  anti-Union  Lutherans  (the  professors  at  Krlangen,  Leipzig,  and  Rostock),  as  '  a  frivo- 
lous depreciation  of  the  most  precious  symbol  of  German  Evangelical  Christendom.* 
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On  this  fact  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Angsbni^  ConfesBion 
fiome  German  writers  of  the  evangelical  Unionist  school  have  based 
the  hope  that  the  Augsbai^  Confession  may  one  day  become  the  united 
Confession  or  oecnmenical  Creed  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Oermany.^  This  scheme  stands  and  falls  with  the  dream  of  a  united 
and  national  Protestant  Church  of  the  German  Empire.  Aside  from 
other  difficulties,  the  Beformed  and  the  majority  of  Unionists,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  body  of  Lutherans,  can  never  conscien- 
tiously subscribe  to  the  tenth  article  as  it  stands  in  the  proper  his- 
torical Confession  of  1530;  while  orthodox  Lutherans,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  repudiate  the  Altered  edition  of  1540.  The  Invariata  is, 
after  all,  a  purely  Lutheran,  that  is,  a  denominational  symbol;  and 
the  Variata  is  a  friendly  approach  of  Lutheranism  towards  the  Be- 
formed communion,  which  had  no  sl^are  in  its  original  production 
and  subsequent  modification,  although  it  responded  to  it  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  edition  can  be  the  expression  of  a  union,  or 
confederation  of  two  distinct  denominations,  of  which  each  has  its 
own  genius,  history,  and  symbols  of  faith.  Such  an  expression  must 
proceed  from  the  theological  and  religions  life  of  both,  and  meet  the 
wants  of  the  present  age.  Great  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  is,  the 
Chnrch  will  produce  something  greater  still  whenever  the  Spirit  of 
God  moves  it  to  a  new  act  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the  unbelief  and 
misbelief  of  modem  times.  Every  age  must  do  its  own  work  in  its 
own  way. 

THE  TEXT.   THE  INVARIATA  AND  THE  VAKIATA." 

The  Augsbui^  Confession  was  first  completed  in  Latin,'  but  the 
German  text  was  read  before  the  Diet.  Both  copies  were  delivered 
in  manuscript  to  the  Emperor,  but  both  disappeared:  the  German 
copy,  first  deposited  in  the  imperial  archives  at  Mayence,  was  prob- 
ably sent  with  other  official  documents  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545), 

>  So  Dr.  W.  Hofiinann,  late  Court  Chaplain  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  (Deutschland 
Knti  und  Jtlzt  im  Lickte  des  Reiches  Gottes^  Berlin,  1868,  pp.  476  sqq.  and  512  sqq.) ;  Con- 
sistorialrath  Loop.  Schaltze  {Die  Augsh.  Confession  als  Gesammtbekefintniss  unserer  evang, 
Landeskirche,  Bremen,  1869) ;  to  some  extent  also  Prof.  Zockler  (i,  c.  p.  380),  who  proposes 
that  the  Augsbarg  Confiassion  be  made,  not  indeed  the  Union  Symbol,  but  the  ConicderatioQ 
Symbol  of  German  Evangelical  Christendom. 

*  See  the  details  in  Weber,  Kollner,.and  Bindseil 

>  Corp,  Be/onH.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  206. 
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and  then  to  Borne ;  the  Latin  copy  to  Brassels  or  Spain,  and  no  trace 
of  either  has  been  found.  For  two  hundred  years  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  '  Book  of  Concprd '  contained  the  original  text,  until 
Pfa£F  and  Weber,  by  a  thorough  investigation  on  the  spot,  dispelled 
this  error.* 

The  twenty-two  manuscript  copies,  still  extant  in  public  or  private 
libraries,  are  inaccurate,  defective,  and  represent  the  various  stages  of 
revision  through  which  die  Confession  passed  before  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust under  the  ever-improving,  hands  of  the  author.  There  was  no 
time,  it  seems,  to  make  authentic  copies  of  the  final  revision. 

The  printed  editions  (six  in  German,  one  in  Latin),  which  were 
hastily  issued  during  the  Diet  by  irresponsible,  anonymous  publish- 
ers, are  full  of  errora  and  omissions,  and  were  condemned  by  Me- 
lanchthon. 

Consequently,  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  author's  own  print- 
ed editions ;  but  even  these  differ  very  much  among  themselves,  and 
the  German  text  differs  from  the  English.^  Fortunately  the  changes 
are  mostly  verbal  and  immaterial,  and  where  they  alter  the  sense  (as 
in  the  edition  of  1540),  they  can  be  traced  to  their  proper  origin. 

By  the  subscription  of  the  Lutheran  Princes  and  the  delivery  at  the 
Diet,  the  Confession  had  become  public  property,  and  should  have 
remained  unaltered.  But  at  that  time  neither  editors  nor  publishers 
were  careful  and  scrupulous  in  handling  official  documents.  Luther 
himself  changed  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  after  they  had  been  publicly 
acknowledged.    Melanchthon  regarded  the  Confession,  not  as  a  fixed 

^  The  Latin  text  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  substantially  iVom  Mdanchthon's  quarto 
edition  of  1531,  and  was  supposed  to  correspond  entirely  with  an  imaginary  I^atin  manuscript 
in  Mayence.  The  German  text  purports  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  manoscript  in 
Mayence,  but  is  derived  from  a  secondary  source,  viz.,  the  printed  text  in  the  Corpug  Brtnt- 
denifurgicwn,  1572,  which,  again,  was  based  upon  a  carelessly  written  copy  of  the  ConfessioD 
be/ore  its  final  revision.  Chancellor  Pfaff,  of  Tiibingen,  first  discovered  at  Mayence  that  the 
original  German  copy  was  lost  long  ago,  and  he  published,  in  1730,  what  was  regarded  as  a 
true  copy  of  the  original ;  but  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  Adami,  Feuerlin,  and  others,  and  his 
discovery  traced  to  a  Jesuitical  lie.  In  1781  Georg  Gottlieb  Weber,  chirf  pastor  at  Weimar, 
was  allowed  to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  archives  of  Mayence,  and  found  to  his  surprise 
that  the  copy  shown  him  as  the  original  was  the  printed  German  octavo  edition  of  1540, 
bearing  on  the  title-page  the  words  'Wittenberg,  M.D.XL.'  He  published  the  results  of  hi£ 
patient  investigation  in  his  Kritische  Geschichte  der  Augsb,  Confession  aus  archival.  Nach- 
richten,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1783-4,  2  vols. 

'  The  various  readings  in  Bindseil's  edition,  in  the  Corpus  Re/ormatorum,  cover  as  mudi 
space  as  the  text  itself. 
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and  binding  creed,  but  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  with  the  Papists, 
and  as  representing  a  movement  still  in  progress  toward  clearer  light^ 
He  therefore  kept  improving  it,  openly  and  honestly,  in  every  new 
issne,  as  he  would  his  own  work,  and  in  the  edition  of  1540  he  even 
embodied  some  doctrinal  modifications  in  the  desire  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  truth  and  peace. 

The  editio  j>rincep8  was  issued  by  the  author  in  both  languages, 
together  with  the  Latin  Apology  and  a  German  translation  of  it  by 
Jonas,  at  Wittenberg  in  1531,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  prohibition,  yet 
with  the  consent  (though  not  by  order)  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.' 
The  text  was  taken,  not  from  Melanchthon's  own  manuscript  copy 
(which  had  been  delivei-ed  to  the  Emperor),  but,  as  he  says,  ex  exem- 
plari  bonce  fdei  (probably  the  private  copy  of  the  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse),  and  contained  already  verbal  changes  and  improvements.^ 

The  emendations  in  subsequent  editions  before  1540,  though  quite 
numerous,  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense,  and  seem  to  have  been 
approved ;  at  all  events,  they  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lutherans 
themselves.^ 

*  Comp.  the  conclading  words:  *5«  quid  in  hoc  confetnone  desiderabitur,  parati  fuimif 
latwrtm  in/brmationem,  Deo  volente,  juxta  Scripturaa  exhibere,* 

*  Under  the  title :  *■  Confbsbio  Fidki  |  exhibita  invictiss.  Imp.  Carolo  V.  \  Ccpsaris  Aug. 
in  Comiciis  \  AugugtcB,  |  Anno  |  M.D.XXX,  \  Addita  est  Apologia  Con/eanonis,  \  fdvbt, 
Xtnt\6f  I  unb  9atintf(f^.  |  Ps.  119.  \  Et  loquebar  de  tettimoniis  tvis  tn  conspectu  Begums  et 
non  con/mdebar.  \  Witeberoa.*  (In  4).  At  the  end:  ^Impressum  per  Georgium  Rhau.  \ 
M.D.XXXL*  This  is  the  title  of  the  copy  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden,  which  Melanch- 
then  gave  to  Lather,  with  the  words,  in  his  own  handwriting  (below  the  title):  */>.  Doctori 
Martino,  Et  rogo  ut  legat  et  emendet,*  See  Corp.  Re/.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  235.  Bindseil  (pp. 
246  sqq.)  shows  that  the  Confession  was  already  printed  (but  not  issued)  in  November,  1530, 
and  that  the  whole  yolome,  with  the  Apology,  was  finished  in  April  or  May,  1531 .  Some  copies 
of  the  printed  Confession  seem  to  have  reached  Augsburg  before  the  close  of  the  Diet. 

'  He  wrote  to  Joachim  Camerarius,  June  26  (a  day  after  the  delivery  at  Augsburg) :  *Ego 
mutabam  et  r^ngebam  pkraque  quotidie,  plura  etiam  mutaturuSf  si  nostri  mjft^paifiovtc 
[coanselorsj  permisissent.*  Corp.  Ref.  II.  p.  140.  Kaiser  has  shown  that  Melanchthon 
nuide  a  number  of  changes  in  the  first  edition — Beitrag  zu  einer  Kritischen  LiterHr-Geschichte 
der  Melanchthonischen  Original-Ausgabe  der  lat.  und  deutsch.  Attgsb.  Con/,  und  Apologie^ 
NQniberg,  1S80.     Comp.  Kollner,  1.  c.  I.  p.  340,  and  Corp.  Re/.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  251  sqq. 

*  Luther,  who  took  similar  liberty  with  the  Smalcald  Articles,  expresses  no  judgment,  in 
his  writings,  on  these  variations ;  but  he  must  have  known  of  them,  and  tolerated  them  as 
onessential,  even  those  of  1 540,  which  appeared  six  years  before  his  death.  The  sayings  attrib- 
uted to  him  on  this  subject  by  both  parties  are  apocryphal,  at  all  events  unreliable,  viz.,  the 
word  of  censure :  ^ Philippe^  Philippe^  ihr  thut  nicht  recht,  dass  ihr  Augustanam  Con/esaionem 
so  eft  Sndert ;  denn  es  ist  nicht  euer^  sondern  der  Kirchen  Buck ;'  and  the  word  of  indirect 
approral  (1546):  *Lieber  Philippy  ich  muss  es  bekennen,  der  Sarke  vom  Abendmahl  ist  viel 
an  vielgethan  (the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  much  overdone).    The  latter  utter- 
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But  the  edition  of  1540,  which  appeared  in  connection  with  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Apology,^  differs  so  widely  fropi  the  first  that 
it  was  subsequently  called  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  (  Variata), 
in  distinction  from  the  Unaltered  {Invariata)  of  1530  or  1531.'  It 
attracted  little  attention  till  after  the  death  of  Melanchthon  (1560), 
when  it  created  as  much  trouble  as  the  insertion  of  the^ioque  clause 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Altered  Confession,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  valuable  additions  and  real  improvements  in  style  and  the 
order  of  subjects,'  embodies  the  changes  in  Melanchthon's  theology,^ 
which  may  be  dated  from  the  new  edition  of  his  Loci  communes^ 
1535,  and  his  personal  contact  with  Bucer  and  Calvin.  He  gave  up, 
on  the  one  hand,  his  views  on  absolute  predestination,  and  gradually 
adopted  the  synergistic  theory  (which  brought  him  nearer  to  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  system);  while  on  the  other  hand  (departing  further 
from  Romanism  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  Beformed  Chorch),  he 
modified  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  real  presence,  at  least  so  tar  as  to 
allow  the  Beformed  doctrine  the  same  right  in  the  evangelical  church- 
es. He  never  liked  the  Zwinglian  view  of  a  symbolical  presence,  nor 
did  he  openly  adopt  the  Calvinistic  view  of  a  spiritual  real  presence, 
but  he  inclined  to  it,  and  regarded  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
Lutheran  view  as  no  bar  to  Christian  fellowship  and  church  com- 
munion. 

Hence  in  the  edition  of  1540  he  laid  greater  stress  on  the  neceesity 


ance,  however,  which  Lather  is  reported  to  have  made  shortly  before  his  death,  has 
a  high  degree  of  probability  by  the  discovery  of  the  testimony  of  Pastor  Hardenberg,  of  Bre- 
men (1547-1550),  who  publicly  and  solemnly  declared  to  have  heard  it,  together  with  another 
living  witness  (Canon  Herbert  von  Langen,  at  Bremen),  from  Melanchthon* a  own  /tjpt.  See 
Erlanger  Reform.  Kirchenzeitung  for  1853,  No.  40.  The  first  Lutheran  divine  who  pobticly 
censared  and  condemned  the  Variata  was  Flacins,  at  the  coUoquy  of  Weimar,  1560.  He  was 
followed  by  Morlin,  Stossel,  Wigand,  Chytnens,  Heshusius,  and  others. 

»  Under  the  title  (as  given  in  Corp,  Reform.  1.  c.  p.  243):  'Confbbbio  ]  Fidm  exkUnta] 
invictita.  imp,  Caroio  |  V.  Creaari  Aug.  in  Comiciis  \  Augiutce.  |  Anno.  M.  D,XXX.  Additu 
et  Apologia  Confessionit  diligenter  recognita.  \  Psalmo  CXIX.  \  Viteberga,  1540.*  TTw 
words  diligenter  recognita  (in  the  German  edition,  mit  vleis  etnendirt)  openly  indicate  the 
changes. 

■  The  best  text  of  the  VariatOj  with  the  variations  of  later  editions,  is  given  in  Corp.  Reform, 
Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  349  sqq. ;  the  history  in  KOllner,  I.  pp.  235-267,  and  the  books  there 
quoted;  also  in  Zuckler,  1.  c.  pp.  35  sqq.  In  Vol.  II.  of  this  Symb.  Library  the  principel 
changes  are  noted  in  foot-notes  under  the  text  of  the  Confession. 

>  In  Art.  4, 5,  6, 18,  20,  21,  of  Part  First,  and  the  order  of  the  first  five  articles  in  Put 
Second. 

♦  In  Art.  4,5, 10, 18,  20. 
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of  repentance  and  good  works,  and  softened  down  the  strong  expres- 
sionB  against  the  freedom  of  will.  The  otlier  and  more  important 
change  which  gave  most  ofiFense  to  orthodox  Lutherans,  is  in  the 
teuth  article,  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the  clause  on  the 
real  presence,  and  the  disapproval  of  dissenting  views  are  omitted,  and 
the  word  exhibeantur  is  substituted  for  distribuantur.  In  other  words, 
the  article  is  so  changed  that  Calvin  could  give  it  his  hearty  consent, 
and  even  Zwingli — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  word  truly — 
might  have  admitted  it.^  The  difference  will  best  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing comparison : 


Edition  1630.    Latin  Text. 

*^Dt  Caena  Domini  docent,  quod  corpus  et 
aanffuis  Christi  tbre  adbint,  et  distribu- 
jkSTUR  veicentibus  in  Coena  Domini;  et  im- 

PROBANT  8BCUB  DOCENTEB.*' 


Edition  1540. 

'/)«  Cana  Domini  docent^  quod  ecu  pane 
ET  VINO  vere  exhibeantur  corpus  et  san- 
guis Christi  vescentibus  in  Cana  Domini,* 


*  Concerning  the  Lord*s  Snpper,  they  teach 
that  ivith  bread  and  wine  are  truly  exhibited 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  those  that 


'  Concerning  the  Lord's  Snpper,  they  teach 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
present^  and  are  distributed  (communicated) 

to  thoee  that  eat  in  the  Lord's  Supper.     And  i  eat  in  the  Jx)rd*8  Supper.' 
thejf  tUsapprove  of  those  that  teach  otherwise,*  I 

The  difference  between  the  two  editions  was  first  observed,  not  by 
Protestants,  but  by  the  Eoman  controversialist.  Dr.  Eck,  at  a  religious 
conference  in  Worms  early  in  the  year  1541.  Melanchthon  and  the 
Saxon  theologians  made  there  the  altered  edition  the  basis  of  negotia- 
tions, but  Eck  complained  of  changes,  especially  in  Art.  X.,  from  the 
original  copy  of  1530,  which  he  had  procured  from  the  archives  of 
Mayence.  Nevertheless,  the  Variata  was  again  used,  either  alone  or 
alongside  with  the  InvariatUj  at  several  subsequent  conferences,  prob- 
ably at  Katisbon,  1541,  certainly  at  Eatisbon  in  1546,  and  at  Worms, 
1557.  It  was  expressly  approved  by  the  Lutheran  Princes  at  a  con« 
vention  in  Naumburg,  1561,  as  an  innocent  and,  in  some  respects,  im- 


'  Zockler,  Lap.  88,  thinks  that  the  Calvinistic  view  would  require  credentibus  instead  of 
veweentibug.  This  woul4  be  true,  if  the  original  distribuantur  hnd  been  retained,  and  not  ex- 
changed for  the  more  indefinite  exhibeantur.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  tenth  article  is 
* caivimsirend*  and  ^ bucerianisirend*  in  the  sense  of  the  Wittenberg  Ck>ncordia  of  1536, 
wberebj  Bncer,  with  Melanchthon^s  express  co-operation,  and  the  subsequent  consent  of  Cal- 
vin, endeavored  to  unite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss. 

*  The  German  text  of  1530  (1531)  differs  from  the  Latin,  and  is  even  stronger:  *  Vom 
Abendmahl  ties  Herm  wird  also  gelehret,  doss  wahrer  Leib  (the  true  body)  und  Blut  Christi 
wahrhaftiglich  (corresponding  to  the  vere  in  the  Latin  text)  unter  (der)  Gbstalt  (tmder 
the  form)  des  Brots  und  Weins  im  Abendmahl  gegenwartig  seij  und  da  ausgetheilt  und  ge- 
nommen  wird  (distributed  and  received).    Derhalben  wird  auch  die  Gegenlehr  vfrworftn. 
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proved  modification  and  authentic  interpretation  of  the  Invariata.  It 
was  introduced  into  many  Lutheran  churches  and  schools,  and  printed 
(with  the  title  and  preface  of  the  edition  of  1530)  in  the  first  collec- 
tion of  Lutheran  symbols,  called  Corpus  DoctriruB  PhUippicumy  or 
Misnicum  (1559).^ 

But  after  1560,  strict  Lutheran  divines,  such  as  Flacius  and  Heshn- 
sius,  attacked  the  Variataj  as  heretical  and  treacherous,  and  over- 
whelmed it  with  coarse  abuse.  A  violent  theological  war  was  waged 
against  Melanchthonianism  and  Crypto-Calvinism,  and  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  genuine  Lutheranism  and  the  transition  of  some  Lutheran 
countries  to  the  Reformed  Cliurch.  The  'Book  of  Concord'  (1580) 
gave  the  text  of  the  Invariata  in  the  happy  illusion  of  presenting  it, 
especially  the  Oerman,  in  its  original  form.  The  Melanchthonians 
and  the  Reformed  still  adhered  to  the  Variata.  The  Westphalian 
Treaty,  in  1648,  formally  embraced  the  Reformed,  together  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans,  in  the  peace  of  the  German  Empire; 
and  henceforth  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530  or 
1540  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  toleration.' 

The  Confession,  as  delivered  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  text,  the  edition  of  1531,  carefully 
prepared  by  Melanchthon  himself,  is  the  proper  historical  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  will  always  remain  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  altered 
edition  of  1540,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  symbolical  book  of 
binding  authority  any  where,^  is  yet  far  more  than  a  private  document, 
and  represents  an  important  element  in  the  public  history  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  present  theological 
convictions  of  a  very  large  party  in  that  denomination. 

*  See  Weber,  1.  c.  11.  pp.  314-336  ;  KoUner,  1.  c.  pp.  248  sqq. 

*  Instrum,  Pacta  Osnabr.  Art.  VII.  §  1  :  *  Unanimi  quoque  .  .  .  consensu  placuity  ut  qmcqmd 
jmhlica  hcec  Ir ansae tio,  in  eaque  decisio  ffravaminum  ceteris  CathoKciSj  et  Auoustanjb  Coxf. 
ADDiCTis  statibus  et  mbditis  tribuunt,  it  etiam  iisy  qui  inter  illos  Reform  ati  vocantw,  comp*- 
tere  debeat/  Quoted  by  Jacobson  in  art.  West/.  Friede,  in  Herzog*s  Real-JEncffcl.  XVIII. 
p.  24.  Nevertheless,  some  interpreted  this  decree  as  including  only  such  of  the  Reformed  as 
subscribed  the  Invariata.  AU  other  Christians  are  expressly  excluded  by  the  Treaty ;  and 
yet  the  Popes  have  always,  though  vainly,  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  {damnamus,  repro- 
bamus,  cassamus,  annullamus,  vacvamus)  even  against  this  partial  concession  to  the  prindple 
of  religious  freedom ;  taking  the  ground  that  Papists  alone  have  a  legal  right  to  exist  on  Ge^ 
man  soil.     See  Gieseler,  Lekrbuch  der  K.  G.  III.  I.  p.  431  sq. 

'  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  in  1853,  through  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Ebrard,  to  raise  the  Variata  to  the  dignity  of  a  symbolical  book,  but  it  proved  abortive. 
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§  42.  The  Apology  of  the  Augsbitbg  Confession.    A.D.  1530-1531. 

The  Literature  in  (9  40  and  41.  The  history  and  literature  of  the  Apology  are  lutially  comhined  with 
that  of  the  Confesalon.    So  in  J.  G.  Waloo,  Fxukblin-Rikdibkb,  Koi.uria,  etc 

The  beet  text  of  the  Apology,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cor\futatum  of  the  Confesaion,  in  Latin 
and  German,  with  all  the  variatione,  ia  given  in  the  Corpus  A/ormatonim,  Vol.  XXVIl.,  ed.  Blndseil 
(BmDBTigs,  1869),  pp.  646,  fol.  There  are  few  separate  editions  of  the  Apology.  Feaerlin  knew  only 
twO)  one  under  the  singular  title :  EvangelUchen  Augapfds  (name  of  the  Angeh.  Conf.)  BriUen-Butter, 
Leipa.  1689. 

The  *  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession"  was  prepared  by  Melanch- 
thon  in  vindication  of  the  Confession  against  the  Boinan  Catholic 
^  Conf  atation,'  which  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  had  ordered  and  ac- 
cepted, August  3, 1530,  as  a  satisfactory  answer,  although,  in  the  eyes 
of  scholars,  it  did  the  cause  of  popery  more  harm  than  good. 

The  Confutation  follows  the  order  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
approves  eighteen  articles  of  the  first  paii;,  either  in  full  or  with  sun- 
dry restrictions  and  qualifications,  but  rejects  entirely  the  articles  on 
the  Church  (VII.)j  on  faith  and  good  works  (XX.),  and  on  the  worship 
of  saints  (XXI.),  and  the  whole  second  part ;  nevertheless,  it  acknowl- 
edges at  the  close  the  existence  of  various  abuses,  especially  among 
the  clergy,  and  promises  a  reformation  of  discipline.  The  publication 
of  the  document  was  prohibited,  and  it  did  not  appear  till  many  years 
afterwards ;  but  its  main  contents  were  known  from  manuscript  copies, 
and  through  those  who  heard  it  read.^ 

The  Lutherans  urged  Melanchthon  to  prepare  at  once  a  Protestant 
refutation  of  the  Eomish  refutation,  and  ofiFered  the  first  draft  of  it  to 
the  Diet,  Sept  22,  through  Chancellor  Briick,  but  it  was  refused.  On 
the  following  day  Melanchthon  left  Augsburg  in  company  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  re-wrote  the  Apology  on  the  journey,'  and 
completed  it  at  Wittenberg  in  April,  1531. 

The  Apology  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Confession.  It 
far  excels  the  Confutation  both  in  theological  and  literary  merit,  and 

^  The  Latin  text  of  the  Con/utatio  was  first  published  by  Fabricias  Leodius  in  Harmonia 
Con/ets.^  ] 573 ;  the  German,  by  C.  6.  Miiller,  1 808,  from  a  copy  of  the  original  in  the  archives 
of  Mayence,  which  Weber  had  previously  obtained.  Both  in  the  Corp.  Re/arm.  1.  c.  Comp. 
also  above,  p.  226 ;  Weber's  Krit.  Gesch.  derA.C.  II.  pp.  439  sqq. ;  and  Hugo  Lammer  (who 
afterwards  joined  the  Romish  Church):  Die  vor-Tridentinisch-Katholiache  Theologie^  des 
RtformatioM-ZeitaUers,  Berlin,  1858,  pp.  33-46. 

'  His  zeal  led  him  to  violate  even  the  law  of  rest  on  Sunday  when  at  Altenburg,  in  Spala- 
tin's  house.  Lather  took  the  pen  from  him,  and  told  him  to  serve  God  on  that  day  by  rest- 
ing from  literary  labor.     So  Salig  reports  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Augsb.  Con/.  I.  p.  875. 
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in  Christian  tone  and  spirit  It  is  written  with  solid  leaniing,  clear- 
nesSy  and  moderation,  thongh  not  without  errors  in  exegesis  and  pa- 
tristic quotations.  It  is  seven  times  as  hirge  as  the  Confession  itself. 
It  is  the  most  learned  of  the  Lntheran  symbols.  It  greatly  strengthen- 
ed the  confidence  of  scholars  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Its  chief 
and  permanent  value  consists  in  its  being  the  oldest  and  most  authen- 
tic interpretation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  by  the  author  himself. 

The  Apology,  though  not  signed  by  the  Lutheran  Princes  at  Augs- 
burg, was  recognized  first  in  1532,  at  a  convent  in  Schweinfurt,  as  a 
public  confession;  it  was  signed  by  Lntheran  divines  at  Smalcald« 
1537;  it  was  used  at  the.  religious  conference  at  Worms,  1540,  and 
embodied  in  the  various  symbolical  collections,  and  at  last  in  the  Book 
of  Concord. 

The  text  of  the  Apology  has,  like  that  of  the  Confession,  gone 
through  various  transformations.  The  original  draft  made  at  Augs- 
burg has  no  authority.^  The  first  Latin  edition  was  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  appeared  in  April,  1531,  at  Wittenberg,  together 
with  a  very  free  German  translation  by  Justus  Jonas,  assisted  by  Me- 
lanchthon.'  The  second  Latin  edition  of  the  same  year  was  again 
much  changed,  and  is  called  the  Variata?  The  German  text  was 
also  transformed,  especially  in  the  edition  of  1533.  The  Book  of 
Concord  took  both  texts  from  the  first  edition. 


'  Manascript  copies  of  this  *  Apologia  prior ^^  which  was  based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Romish  Confutation  still  exist.  The  Latin  text  of  it  was  pablished  forty-seven  t 
afterwards  by  Chytneos  (from  Spalatin's  copy),  1678,  better  by  Forstemann,  in  his  Nt 
Urkundenbuck  (1842),  pp.  357-380  (from  a  copy  written  partly  by  Spalatin  and  partly  by 
Melanchthon).  The  best  edition  is  by  Bindseil,  in  the  Corp,  Reform.  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  275 
sqq.  in  Latin,  and  in  German,  pp.  322  sqq. 

'  Daring  the  preparation  of  the  editio  princepa  he  wrote  to  Brentius  (Febmary,  1531) : 
*  JSgo  retexo  Apologiam  et  edetur  Umge  auctior  et  melius  munita,*  and  to  Camerarius  (March  7): 
^Apologia  mea  fiondum  absoluta  eiU,  creacit  enim  o/>tt«  inter  scrihendum.^  Quoted  by  Kollner, 
I.  p.  426.  Six  sheets  were  reprinted,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  print  is  preserred  in  the  library 
of  Nuremberg.     See  Corp,  Reform,  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  391  sqq. 

*  See  the  titles  of  the  Tarioos  editions  in  Corp,  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  23.5-242,  and  the 
best  text  of  the  ^Apologia  altera^  of  1531,  withnhe  changes  of  later  editions  till  1542  (vis*, 
of  the  ed.  U.  1531,  ed.  UI.  1540,  ed.  IV.  1542),  in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVU.  pp.  419-646. 
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§  43.  Luther's  Catbohibmb.  A.D.  1529. 

LUeraiure* 

L  Rmnovs.    See  i  40.    We  only  mention  the  crlticul  editions. 

C  MSmoksbsbo  :  DU  «r§U  AtugaU  v,  LutherB  Klein.  KaUehumui,  Hamburg,  1851.  (Reprint  of  the  Low- 
Gennen  tranelmtion  of  the  lint  edition,  18S9.) 

K.  F.  Th.  Sobmsidsb:  Dr.  Martin  jAUharB  Kleinsr  KaUehitmua.  Naeh  den  OriffintUatugaJben  krttimh 
hearbeiUt,  Bin  Beitrag  zur  GeeehiehU  dor  KaUehetik,  Berlin,  1808.  (Reprint  of  the  sUndard  edition 
of  1S31 ;  with  a  critical  introduction,  pp.  Izjl) 

Tbsodob.  Habmaok  :  DerKteine  Kateehitmue  Dr.  Martin  lAOkere  <n  teiner  UrgeetalL  KriHeeh  wUer- 
tueht  imd  herauagegeben,  Stuttgart,  1666, 4to.  (Reprint  of  two  editions  of  1629,  and  one  of  1088 ;  with 
IzIt.  pp.  of  introduction,  and  a'table  of  the  principal  ▼ariations  of  the  text  till  1049.) 

The  popolar  editions  of  the  Smaller  Catechism,  especially  in  German,  with  or  without  comments  and 
mpplements,  are  innumerable. 

ILWoBss: 

A.  Pabbioii  :  Amitimaia  Seripturm  CaUeklmM  LutSeri  aeeemrnodatOt  etc    Itleb.  1088. 

C.  DiBTSBiox :  InatU.  caUeh.    Ulm,  1818 ;  often  reprinted. 

Ph.  J.  SpBiin :  TaJbiula  eaieeK    Vrt,  1888, 168T,  1718. 

Olio.  Lamokmaok  :  Hiet,  calechetiece  oder  OeiawnuUe  Naehrichlen  tu  ehmr  CoteeK  Hietorie,  Strals. 
17»-1T40, 8  vola.    Part  II.,  1788,  treato  of  hutheH  nni  anderer  evang.  Lehrer  Caieehiemie. 

J.  C.  KooiiSB :  Sinleitung  in  die  oaleeh,  Tkeol,  Jena,  1708.  And  BlUioth.  theoL  aymb.  eateeh,  P.  1. 1701 ; 
P.  II.  1788. 

J.  C.  W.  AuGTOTi :  Verauch  einer  Mat  kritiaehen  BinUitung  in  die  beldan  Haupt-Kateehimnen  der  Baang, 
Kireht.    Blberil  ISM. 

0.  VsauMinm :  lAUr.  bMiograph,  NaeJiriehteti  van  einigen  eaang,  katechet,  Sekriften  und  Kataekimnen 
Wftnd  naeh  LutkeraKat.t  etc   Ulm,  1880. 

0.  MoBRin:  Daa  aeehate  Bavptat&ek  im  Kaiaehiamua.    Stralsand,  1880. 

C.  A.  OsBH.  eon  ZaasoHwiTZ :  Syatam  der  ehriatlieh  kirehHehen  Kataehetik.  Leipib  1868-88, 8  toIsl  VoL 
n.  P.  I.  treats  of  Luther's  Catechism  very  fhlly. 

Coop,  the  literature  in  Fabbioius,  Fbubblin,  WArx)ii,  Bauvgabtkh,  K5LU^^^  SymMikf  I.  p.  478. 

OATEOHETIOAL  INSTRUCTION. 

BeligioQB  instruction  prepamtory  to  admission  to  church  member- 
ship  is  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  bnt  it  assumed  very  different 
shapes  in  different  ages  and  countries.  In  the  first  three  or  four  cent- 
uries (as  also  now  on  missionary  ground)  it  always  preceded  baptism j 
and  was  mainly  addressed  to  adult  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  length  and 
method  it  freely  adapted  itself  to  various  conditions  and  degrees  of 
culture.  The  three  thousand  Jewish  converts  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, having  already  a  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  baptized 
simply  on  their  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  after  hearing  the  sermon 
of  St.  Peter.  Men  like  Cornelius,  the  Eunuch,  ApoUos,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, Tertnllian,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  needed  but  little 
theoretical  preparation,  and  Cyprian  and  Ambrose  were  elected  bish- 
ops even  while  yet  catechumens.  At  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  there 
were  special  catechetical  schools  of  candidates  for  baptism.  The  basis 
of  instruction  was  the  traditional  rule  of  faith  or  Apostles'  Creed,  but 
there  were  no  catechisms  in  our  sense  of  the  term ;  and  even  the  creed 
which  the  converts  professed  at  baptism  was  not  committed  to  Mn*iting, 
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but  orally  communicated  as  a  holy  secret  Public  worship  was  accord- 
ingly divided  into  a  misaa  catechumenorum  for  half-Christians  in  proc- 
ess of  preparation  for  baptism,  and  a  missa  Jiddium  for  baptized  com- 
municants or  the  Church  proper. 

With  the  union  of  Church  and  State  since  Constantino,  and  the 
general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  catechetical  instruction  began 
to  be  imparted  to  baptized  Christians,  and  served  as  a  preparation  for 
confirmation  or  the  first  communion.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  the  com- 
mittal and  explanation,  (1)  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  (2)  of  the 
Creed  (the  Apostles'  Creed  in  the  Latin,  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the 
Greek  Church),  sometimes  also  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Te 
Deum ;  (3)  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Paternoster).  To  these  were  added 
sometimes  special  chapters  on  various  sins  and  crimes,  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, and  prayers.  Councils  and  faithful  bishops  enjoined  upon  par- 
ents, sponsors,  and  priests  the  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction,  and 
catechetical  manuals  were  prepared  as  early  as  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  by  Kero,  monk  of  St  Gall  (about  720) ;  Notker,  of  St.  Gall 
(d.  912) ;  Otfried,  monk  of  Weissenboui^  (d.  after  870),  and  others.^ 
But  upon  the  whole  this  duty  was  sadly  neglected  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  people  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  superBtition* 
The  anti-papal  sects,  as  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  paid  special  attention  to  catechetical  instruction.^ 

The  Beformers  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  substituting  evangelical 
Catechisms  for  the  traditional  Catholic  Catechisms,  that  the  rising 
generation  might  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  true  faith.  Of  all  the  Protestant  Catechisms,  those  of  Luther  fol- 
low most  closely  the  traditional  method,  but  they  are  baptized  with  a 
new  spirit. 


*  Otfried's  Catechism  was  newly  edited  by  J.  G.  Eccard :  ^Incerti  Monachi  Weissenbwpem- 
gis  Catechesia  Theotisca  Sectdo  IX.  conacriptaj*  Hanov.  1713.  It  contains:  1.  The  Lord*:: 
Prayer,  with  an  explanation ;  2.  The  Deadly  Sins ;  3.  The  Apostles*  Creed ;  4.  The  Athanasian 
Creed;  5.  The  Gloria. 

*  Comp.  J.  C.  Kocher:  Catechet.  Geschichte  der  Waldenser^  Bdhmischen  Bruder,  etc  Amst. 
1 7G8.  And  C.  A.  G.  von  Zezschwitz :  Die  Catechismen  der  Waldenser  und  B6KmUeken  Brmder 
als  Documente  thru  gegetaHtigen  Lehraustauaches,     Erlangen,  1863. 
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LITTHER's  0ATEGHISM8. 

After  several  preparatory  attenipts,*  Luther  wrote  two  Catechifims, 
in  1529,  both  in  the  German  language — first  the  lai^r,  and  then  the 
Bmaller.  The  former  is  a  continuous  exposition  rather  than  a  Cate- 
chiBm,  and  is  not  divided  into  questions  and  answers;  moreover,  it 
grew  so  much  under  his  hands  that  it  became  altogether  unsuitable  for 
the  instrnction  of  the  young,  which  he  had  in  view  from  the  beginning. 
Ilence  he  prepared  soon  afterwards  a  smaller  one,  or  Enchiridion^  as 
he  called  it.'  It  is  the  ripe  flower  and  fruit  of  the  larger  work,  and 
almost  superseded  it,  or  confined  its  use  to  pastors  and  teachers  and 
a  more  advanced  class  of  pupils.' 

He  was  moved  to  this  work  by  the  lamentable  state  of  religious 
ignorance  and  immorality  among  the  Gennan  people,  which  he  found 
out  during  his  visitations  of  the  churches  in  Saxony,  1527-29.^ 

^  They  began  in  1518  with  a  popular  evangelical  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandinents.  See  Schneider,  1.  c.  pp.  xvii.  sqq.,  and  Zezachwitz,  1.  c.  II.  I.  pp.  316 
6qq.  Nor  stood  he  alone  in  these  labors.  Urbanas  Kegius  (author  of  three  Catechisms), 
liOnieer  (Strasburg,  162.3),  Melanchthon  (1624),  Brentius  (1527  or  1528),  Lachmann  {Gate- 
chesiit,  ir>28),  Rurer,  Althamer,  Moiban,  Corvin,  Rhan,  Willich,  Chytraeus  (1565),  and  other 
Lutherans  of  the  Reformation  period,  wrote  books  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 

'  First  in  the  second  edition,  whose  title  (as  given  by  Riederer,  but  now  wanting  in  the 
copy  rediscOTered  by  Hamack^  1.  c.  p.  xxii.)  is  this:  ^Enchiridion.  Der  kleine  Catechismtu 
fir  die  gemeine  Pfarher  und  Prediger^  gemehret  und  gef>€S8ert  dutch  Mart,  Luther,  Wit- 
Unbtrg.MDXXIX:  The  title  of  the  third  edition,  1531,  is:  'Enchiridion,  \  Der  kleine 
Cateckismus  \  fwr  die  gemeine  Pfarher  und  Prediger,  \  Mart.  Lu,  MDXXXL  *  See  Schnei- 
der, I  c  p.  1.  This  is  the  standard  edition,  from  which  the  editions  of  1539  and  1542  differ 
very  slightly. 

'  See,  on  the  relation  of  the  two,  KoUner,  1.  c.  p.  490.  He  says,  p.  620 :  *  The  Large  Cate- 
chism has  entirely  gone  out  of  use. '  Comp.  also  Zezschwitz,  1.  c.  p.  324.  The  older  ^*iew  of 
the  priority  of  the  Small  Catechism  is  wrong. 

*  He  says,  in  his  characteristic  style  (Preface  to  the  Small  Catechism) :  ^Diesen  Katechis- 
nvm  oder  christliche  Lehre  in  tolche  kleine,  schlechte^  einfdltige  Form  zu  stellenf  hat  mich  ge- 
smtngen  und  gedrungen  die  kldgliche  elende  Noth,  so  ich  neulich  erfahren  habe,  da  ich  auch  ein 
Vititator  war,  Hilf  Ueber  Gott,  wie  manchen  Jammer  habe  ich  gesehen,  dass  der  gemeine  Mann 
doch  90  gar  nichts  weiss  von  der  christlichen  Lehre,  sonderlich  auf  den  D6r/em  !  Und  leider 
viel  Pfarrherren  gam  ungeschickt  und  untUchtig  sind  zu  lehren ;  und  mllen  doch  alle  Christen 
heit$en,  getauft  tein  und  der  heiligen  Sacramente  geniessen ;  kOnnen  weder  Vaterunser,  noch  den 
Glaubem,  oder  Zehn  Gebote ;  leben  dahin,  wie  das  Hebe  Vieh  und  unvemUnftige  Sdue ;  und  nun 
dasEvangelium  kommen  ist,  dennochfein  gelernt  haben,  al/er  Freiheit  tneisterlith  zu  missbrauch- 
en.  0  ikrBiechd/e,  was  wolit  ihr  doch  Chriato  immer  mehr  antworten,  dass  ihr  das  Volk  so  schSnd- 
Urh  habt  lassen  hingehen,  und  euer  Amt  nicht  einen  Augenblick  je  bewiesen  f  Dass  euch  alles 
Umglwek  ftiehe!  Verbietet  einerlei  Cestui t  und  treibet  auf  eure  Menchengesetze,  fraget  aber 
derweU  mickts  danach,  ob  sie  das  Vaterunser,  Glauben,  Zehn  Gebote  oder  einiges  Gotteswort 
idhmem.    Ach  und  wehe  uber  euren  Hals  ewiglich  !    Darum  bitte  ich  um  Gottes  willen  euch 

Vol.  L— R 
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With  his  conservative  instinct,  he  retained  the  three  parts  on  the 
Decalogue  (after  the  Latin  division),  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prajer. 
To  these  he  added,  after  the  example  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  an 
instruction  on  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  SupperJ 

Luther's  Catechism  proper,  therefore,  has  five  parts:  1.  Dbcalogus; 
2.  Stmbolum  Afostoucum;  3.  Obatio  DoMnnoA;  4.  Ds  Bafhsmo; 
5.  Db  Sagbamento  Altaris.  So  the  Large  Catechism,  as  printed  in 
the  Book  of  Concord  (without  any  additions'),  and  the  Small  Cate- 
chism in  the  first  two  editions  (with  devotional  additions). 

THE  ADDHTONS  IN  THE  ENOHIRTOION. 

In  the  later  editions  of  the  Small  Catechism  (since  1564)  there  is  a 
sixth  part  on  Confession  and  Absolution^  or  the  Power  of  the  Keys} 
which  is  inserted  either  as  Part  Y.,  between  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  or  added  as  Part  YI.,  or  as  an  Appendix.  The  precise  author- 
ship of  the  enlai'ged  form  or  forms  (for  they  vary)  of  this  Part,  with 
the  questions  '  What  is  the  Power  of  the  Keys,'  etc.,  is  uncertain,^  but 
the  substance  of  it,  viz.,  the  questions  on  private  or  auricular  confession 
of  sin  to  the  minister  and  absolution  by  the  minister,  as  given  in  the 
'  Book  of  Concord,'  date  from  Luther  himself,  and  appear  first  sub- 
stantially in  the  third  edition  of  1531,  as  introductory  to  the  fifth 
part  on  the  Lord's  Supper.^    He  made  much  account  of  private  con- 


alle  metne  HehenHerren  und  Bruder,  ao  Pfcarrherren  oder  Prediger  sind,  wolkt  euck  eurts  Amta 
von  Herzen  annehmenj  each  erbarmen  Uber  fner  VoUc,  das  ewih  be/ohlen  isty  und  wu  kei/en  den 
Katechismus  in  die  Leuie,  Bonderlich  in  dasjunge  Voik  hringen;  und  wekke  es  nickt  bener  ver- 
iitdgen,  diese  Ta/eln  und  Formen  vor  tick  nehmen,  und  dem  Volkt  von  Wort  zu  Wort/Mnlden.' 
^  The  Bohemian  Brethren,  or  Hassites,  had  Catechisms  long  before  Lather,  divided  into 
five  parts  :  1.  The  Decalogne;  2.  The  Creed ;  3.  The  Lord's  Prayer;  4.  The  Sacraments; 
5.  The  House  Table.  They  sent  a  Latin  copy  to  Lather,  1523.  See  KoUner,  1.  c.  i^.  485, 
469. 

*  Luther  says,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Large  Catechism,  ^Afao  hSite  man  Hberaiiv^vr 
StCckk  der  gamzen  CHRX8TLICHBN  LsHRB,  die  man  immerdar  treihen  kann.* 

'  *  Vom  Amt  der  ScMuaael,  De  potestate  clauium,^  It  is  nsaally  called  *  Das  sechste  Haupt' 
sfucXr,' although  it  should  properly  be  an  appendix. 

*  It  is  variously  traced  to  Luther,  Brentius  (who  has  in  his  Catechism  a  sixth  part '  On  tkt 
Keys*),  Bugenhagen,  Knipstrov,  but  with  greater  probability  to  the  popular  Catechetical  Ser- 
mons prepared  for  public  ase  in  Nuremburg  and  Brandenburg,  1583  (probably  by  Brentios). 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  Justus  Jonas,  1689  (and  re-edited  by  Gerlarh,  Berlin,  1839). 
See  Francke :  Libri  symboiici,  etc.  P.  II.  Proleg.  p.  xxiv. ;  Miiller :  Die  Symbo&scAen  Bmcktr, 
etc.  p.  xcvii. ;  Kollner,  1.  c.  pp.  502  sqq. ;  Zezschwitz,  1.  c.  pp.  327  sqq. 

*  >'ee  the  third  edition,  as  republished  by  Schneider,  1.  c.  pp.  Hi.  and  45  sqq.  Those  ques- 
tions appear  under  the  title  *  Wie  man  die  Ein/eltigen  soil  Uren  beickten.*   An  admonition  to 
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fession  and  absolution,  while  the  Calvinists  abolished  the  same  as  a 
mischievous  popish  invention.  'True  absolution,'  says  Luther/ or  the 
power  of  the  keys,  instituted*  in  the  Gospel  by  Christ,  affords  comfort 
and  support  against  sin  and  an  evil  conscience.  Confession  or  abso- 
lution shall  by  no  means  be  abolished  in  the  Church,  but  be  retained, 
especially  on  account  of  weak  and  timid  consciences,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  untutored  youth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  examined  and 
iustructed  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  But  the  enumeration  of  sins 
should  be  free  to  every  one,  to  enumerate  or  not  to  enumerate  such  as 
he  wishes.'  * 

Besides  these  doctrinal  sections,  the  Smaller  Catechism,  as  edited 
by  Luther  in  1531  (partly,  also,  in  the  first  edition  of  1529),  has 
three  appendices  of  a  devotional  or  liturgical  character,  viz. :  1.  A 
series  of  short  family  prayeins  {^toie  ein  Hausvater  sein  Gesinde  soU 
lehren  Morgena  und  Abends  sich  aegnen^)]  2.  A  table  of  duties  (^  Ilaua- 
tafd^)  for  the  membei*s  of  a  Christian  household,  consisting  of  Scrip- 
ture passages  (1  Tim.  iii.  2  sqq. ;  Kom.  xiii.  1  sqq. ;  Col.  iii.  19  sqq. ; 
Eph.  VI.  1  sqq.,  etc.);  3.  A  marriage  manual  (^ TravhuMin^)\  and 
4.  A  baptismal  manual  (^  TaufbuchUn^), 

The  first  two  appendices,  which  are  devotional,  were  retained  in  the 
*Book  of  Concord ;'  but  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  liturgical  and 

confession  (*  Vermahnung  zu  der  BeichV)  was  added  also  to  later  editions  of  the  Larger  Cat&- 
chism  since  1531,  but  omitted  in  the  *Book  of  Concord/ against  the  remonstrance  of  Chemnitz. 
'  Art.  Smalc.  III.  p.  8.  The  Church  of  England  holds  a  similar  position  in  regard  to  the 
confessional,  and  hence  the  recent  revival  of  it  by  the  Ritualists,  though  under  the  strong  pro- 
test of  the  evangelical  party.  The  'Book  of  Common  Prayer*  of  the  Church  of  England 
contains,  besides  two  different  forms  of  public  confession  and  absolution  (one  for  Morning  and 
Krening  Prayer,  another  for  the  Communion  Service),  a  form  of  private  confession  and  abso- 
lation  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  The  first  two  are  retained,  the  third  is 
omitted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.  The 
third  form,  in  the  Visitation  Office,  retains  the  traditional  form  of  the  Latin  Church — ^Absolvo 
te  in  Nomine  Patrie^'  etc. — *  I  absolve  thee  in  the  Name,*  etc.  Blunt,  in  his  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Prayer^  Part  II.  p.  283,  comments  largely  on  this  formula,  and  quotes  also  a  pas- 
sage from  the  first  exhortation  in  the  Communion  Office,  which  reads  as  follows :  *■  There- 
fore, if  there  be  any  one  who  .  .  .  requireth  further  comfort  and  counsel,  let  him  come  to 
me,  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  minister  of  Grod's  Word,  and  open  his  grief;  that 
by  the  ministry  of  God*s  Holy  Word  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution  together  with 
ghostly  counsel  and  advice,  to  the  guiding  of  his  conscience,  and  avoiding  of  all  scruple  and 
doubtfulness. '  And  after  some  other  quotations,  he  says:  *  Numberless  practical  writers 
ipeak  of  private  confession  as  a  recognized  habit  in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Refor- 
mation as  well  as  before.  Nearly  all  such  writers,  however,  protest  against  its  compulsory 
injunction,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  proved  that  frequent  and  habitual  confession  has  ever 
been  very  common  in  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation.' 
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ceremonial,  were  omitted  becauBe  of  the  great  diversity  in  different 
churches  as  to  exorcism  in  baptism,  and  the  rite  of  marriage. 

TRANSLATIONS  AND  INTBODUCTION. 

The  Smaller  Catechism  was  translated  from  the  German  original 
into  the  Latin  (by  Sanermann)  and  many  other  langoages ;  even  into 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac.  It  is  asserted  by  Lutheran  writers 
that  no  book,  except  the  Bible,  has  had  a  wider  circulation.  Thirty- 
seven  years  after  its  appearance  Matthesius  spoke  of  a  circulation  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  copies. 

It  was  soon  introduced  into  public  schools,  churches,  and  families. 
It  became  by  common  consent  a  symbolical  book,  and  a  sort  of  'Lay 
Bible'  for  the  German  people.  It  is  still  very  extensively  used  in 
Lutheran  churches,  though  mostly  with  supplements  or  in  connection 
with  fuller  Catechisms.  In  Southern  Germany  the  Catechism  of  Bren- 
tius  obtained  a  wide  currency. 

CHABACTER,  VALUE,  AND  DEFECTS. 

Luther's  Small  Catechism  is  truly  a  great  little  book,  with  as  many 
thoughts  as  words,  and  every  word  telling  and  sticking  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  memory.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  the  religious  genius  of 
Luther,  who  was  both  its  father  and  its  pupil.*  It  exhibits  his  almost 
apostolic  gift  of  expressing  the  deepest  things  in  the  plainest  language 
for  the  common  people.  It  is  strong  food  for  a  man,  and  yet  as  sim- 
ple as  a  child.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  religious  instruc- 
tion :  it  purged  it  from  popish  superstitions,  and  brought  it  back  to 
Scriptural  purity  and  simplicity.  As  it  left  far  behind  all  former 
catechetical  manuals,  it  has,  in  its  own  order  of  excellence  and  use- 
fulness, never  been  surpassed.  To  the  age  of  the  Reformation  it  was 
an  incalculable  blessing.  Luther  himself  wrote  no  better  book,  except- 
ing, of  course,  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  it  alone  would  have 
immortalized  him  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

'  '  I  am  also  a  doctor  and  a  preacher,*  he  says  in  the  Preface  to  his  Larger  Catechism, 
*  endowed  with  no  less  learning  and  experience  than  those  who  presaxne  so  much  on  their 
abilities  .  .  .  vet  I  am  like  a  child  who  is  taught  the  Catechism,  and  I  read  and  recite  word 
by  word,  in  the  morning  and  when  I  have  leisure,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Articles  of 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Psalms,  etc.  .  .  .  and  must  remain,  and  do  cheerfully  remain 
a  chUd  and  pupil  of  the  Catechiiinr  ' 
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Few  books  have  elicited  such  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have  even  to 
this  day  such  grateful  admirers.* 

But  with  all  its  excellences  it  has  some  serious  defects.  It  gives 
the  text  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  an  abridged  form  (the  Larger 
Catechism  likewise),  and  foUovTs  the  wrong  division  of  the  Komish 
Church,  which  omits  the  second  commandment  altogether,  and  cuts 
the  tenth  commandment  into  two,  to  make  up  the  number.^    It  al- 

^  I  qaote  some  Lutheran  testimonies  which  show  the  impressions  of  early  childhood,  and 
seem  extravagant  to  members  of  other  denominations.  Matthesins :  '  The  world  can  never  suf- 
ficient! j  thank  and  repay  Luther  for  his  little  Catechism.'  Justus  Jonas :  '  It  may  be  bought  for 
sixpence,  but  six  thousand  worlds  would  not  pay  for  it.'  Andr.  Fabricius :  'A  better  book,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  sun  never  saw  ;  it  is  the  juice  and  the  blood,  the  aim  and  the  substance  of  the 
Bible.  *  Seckendorf :  ^  I  have  received  more  consolation  and  a  firmer  foundation  for  my  salvation 
from  Luther's  little  Catechism  than  from  the  huge  volumes  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
together.'  Lohe:  *  It  is,  of  all  Confessions,  that  which  is  most  suitable  and  best  adapted  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  fact,  which  no  one  denies,  that  no  other  Catechism  in  the  world  can  be  made 
a  prayer  of  but  this.  But  it  is  less  known  that  it  may  be  called  a  real  marvel  in  respect  of 
the  extraordinary  fullness  and  great  abundance  of  knowledge  expressed  in  it  in  so  few  words.* 
Leopold  Uanke :  '  The  Catechism  published  by  Luther  in  1 629,  of  which  he  himself  says 
that,  old  a  doctor  as  he  was,  he  used  it  himself  as  a  prayer,  is  as  childlike  as  it  is  profound, 
as  comprehensible  as  it  is  unfathomable,  simple,  and  sublime.  Happy  he  whose  soul  was  fed 
by  it,  who  clings  to  it.  He  possesses  at  all  times  an  imperishable  consolation :  under  a  thin 
fheU,  a  kernel  of  truth  sufficient  for  the  wisest  of  the  wise.'  {^Der  KatechismttSy  den  Luther 
im  Jakr  1 529,  herausgab,  von  dem  er  sagt,  er  bete  ihn  aelbat,  so  ein  alter  Doctor  er  auch  «et,  ist 
ebenso  kindlich  wie  tiejsinniff,  sofasslich  vne  unergrundHch,  einfach  und  erhaben.  Gluckselig 
wer  aeine  Seele  damit  nahrte,  wer  daran  festhdlt !  Er  besitzt  einen  unvergdnglichen  Trost  in 
jedem  Momente :  nur  hinter  einer  leichten  Hulle  den  Kern  der  Wahrheitt  der  dem  WeUeaten  der 
Weisen  genug  thutj'  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  Vol.  II.  Sd  edition, 
Berlin,  1852,  p.  357.)  To  add  an  American  testimony,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Ch.  P.  Krauth: 
*■  So  truly  did  the  Shorter  Catechism  embody  the  simple  Christian  faith,  as  to  become,  by  the 
spontaneous  acclamation  of  millions,  a  Confession.  It  was  a  private  writing,  and  yet,  beyond 
all  the  Confessions,  the  direct  pulsation  of  the  Church's  whole  heart  is  felt  in  it.  It  was 
written  in  the  rapture  of  the  purest  catholicity,  and  nothing  from  Luther's  pen  presents  him 
more  perfectly,  simply  as  a  Christian ;  not  as  the  prince  of  theologians,  but  as  a  lowly  believer 
among  believers'  (TAe  Conservative  Reformation,  Philadelphia,  1872,  p.  28r>). 

*  The  Lutheran  and  the  Ronmn  Catholic  Catechisms,  following  the  lead  of  Augustine,  re- 
gard the  second  commandment  only  as  an  explanation  of  the  first ;  the  Reformed  and  the 
Greek  Catechisms,  following  the  division  of  the  Jews  (Josephus  and  Philo)  and  the  early 
Christians  (e.  g.  Origen),  treat  it  as  a  separate  commandment,  which  prohibits  image  worship 
and  enjoins  the  true  worship  of  God,  while  the  first  prohibits  idolatry  and  enjoins  monothe- 
t«m.  Hence  the  different  modes  of  counting  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  commandment. 
llie  division  of  the  tenth  commandment  follows  as  a  necessity  from  the  omission  of  the  sec- 
ond, but  is  decidedly  refuted  by  the  intrinsic  unity  of  the  tenth  commandment,  and  hy  a  com- 
parison of  Exod.  XX.  17  with  Deut.  v.  21 ;  for  in  the  latter  passage  (as  also  in  the  Septuagint 
version  of  Exod.  xx.  17)  the  order  is  transposed,  and  the  neighbor's  wife  put  before  the  neigh- 
bor's house,  so  that  what  is  the  ninth  commandment  in  Exodus,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  view,  would  be  the  tenth  according  to  Deuteronomy.  St.  Paul,  more- 
over, in  enumerating  the  commandments  of  the  second  table,  Rom.  xiii.  9  (comp.  also  vii.  7),  al- 
ludes to  the  tenth  with  the  words,  *Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  without  intimating  any  such  division. 
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lows  only  three  quefitions  and  answers  to  the  exposition  of  the  Creed. 
It  gives  undue  importance  to  the  Sacraments  by  making  them  co-or 
dinate  parts  with  the  three  great  divisions,  and  elevates  even  private 
confession  and  absolution,  as  a  sort  of  third  sacrament,  to  equal  dig- 
nity. It  omits  many  important  articles,  and  contains  no  express  in- 
struction on  the  Bible,  as  the  inspired  record  of  divine  revelation  and 
the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  it  is  found  neces- 
sary, where  it  is  used,  to  supplement  it  by  a  number  of  preliminary 
and  additional  questions  and  answers. 

THE  TEXT  OF  THE  BNOHIRIDION. 

The  critical  restorafion  of  the  best  text  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism 
has  only  recently  been  accomplished  by  Monckeberg,  Schneider,  and 
Uamack.    The  text  of  the  *  Book  of  Concord '  is  unreliable. 

The  editio  princepa  of  1529  had  entirely  disappeared  until  Moncke- 
berg, 1851,  published  a  Low-German  translation  from  a  copy  in  die 
Hamburg  city  libmry ;  and  five  years  later  (1856)  Professor  Hamack 
found  an  Erfurt  reprint  of  the  original  (without  date),  and  a  Marburg 
reprint  dated  1529. 

The  second  recension,  of  1529,  which  contains  several  improvements 
and  addenda,  was  described  by  Kiederer,  in  1765,  from  a  copy  then  in 
the  univei'sity  libmry  at  Altdorf.  This  copy  was  supposed  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Erlangen,  but  was  discovered  by  Hamack  in  the 
German  Museum  at  Nuremburg,  and  republished  by  him,  1856,  to- 
gether with  a  reprint  of  the  editio  princepa^dkuA  a  Wittenberg  edition 
of  1539,  a  valuable  critical  introduction,  and  a  table  of  the  principal 
variations  of  the  text  till  1542. 

The  third  recension,  of  1531,  was  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Schneider, 
and  accurately  republished  (but  without  the  woodcuts  and  the  Trau- 
biichlin  and  Taiifbiic/Uin),  1853,  with  a  learned  introduction  and  critical 

Comp.  also  Mark  x.  1 9.  The  Decalogue  consists  of  two  tables,  of  five  commandments  eadt 
The  first  contains  the  duties  to  God  {prcecepta  pietatia),  the  second  the  duties  to  men  (pnt- 
cepta  prohitatis) ;  the  first  is  strictly  religious,  the  second  moral.  The  fifth  commandment 
belongs  to  the  first  table,  since  it  enjoins  reverence  to  parents  as  representing  God's  authority 
on  earth.  This  view  is  now  taken  not  only  by  Reformed,  but  also  by  many  of  the  ablest 
Lutheran  divines,  e.  g.,  Oehler,  Theologie  des  Alten  Testaments  (TQbingen,  1873),  I.  pp.  2S7 
sqq. ;  H.  Schnltz,  Alttestamentliche  Thechffie  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1869),  I.  p.  429.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kurtz,  Kahnis,  and  Zezschwitz  defend  the  Lutheran  division.  The  main  thing,  of 
coarse,  is  not  the  dividing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments. 
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apparatas.'  It  gives  the  text  of  the  five  parts  substantially  as  it  has  re- 
mained since,  also  the  section  on  confession  ('  Wie  man  die  Einfdltigen 
soil  lehren  beichten^  the  morning  and  evening  prayere,  the  BenedicUe 
and  GratiaSj  the  Haustafel^  the  TrauhmKLin  and  the  Taufhuchlin. 

In  1535  (and  1536)  Luther  prepared  a  new  edition,  to  conform  the 
Scripture  texts  to  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  completed  in 
1534. 

The  edition  of  1542  {^aufa  neu  vheraehen  und  zugerichV)  adds  the 
promise  to  the  fourth  (fifth)  commandment,  and  enlarges  the  ^  House 
Table.' 

§  44.  The  Abtiolbs  of  Smaloald.    A.D.  1537. 

LUrniOuire. 

CAsnoT:  Uagog^  fn  hSbrot  S^^mMicof,  etc,  1676,  pp.  TOT  eqq. 

J.  C.  BsBTSAM :  OeaeMehU  da  tymboL  Anhanff9  der  Sehmalk.  ArHkeL    Altdori;  177a 

IL  MxDSSB :  Der  Tag  xu  SehmaUtdldm  mid  die  SehmdUs,  ArtUoA,    Leipi.  1881 

KOllhbb:  J8k^mte{tta8S7),L  pp.  489-478. 

6.  H.  KurrsL,  in  Henog*B  Rtat^Bn/eyHyoV  XIIL  (1800),  pp.  600  eqq. 

Oh.  p.  Kba  vth  :  Th$  ConMrvaHvB  R^ormaUon  and  Ua  Theology,  Phila.  1878»  pp.  980-888. 

P.  Sakdsk  :  Qeaehiehtliehe  BMeitung  tu  dm  aekmdUBoldiaehen  Artikttn,  In  the  JahrMieherf&r  DmU§ek$ 
Thtohgie,  Qotba,  1876,  pp.  476-489. 

The  older  literature,  mostly  doctrinal  and  polemical,  b  given  by  FABUonm,  Waloh,  Baumoabtbh, 
Hau  {lAhri  Synib.  PriUg,  cxl.),  and  KCluisb. 

OBiom. 

Pope  Paul  in.,  yielding  at  last  to  the  request  of  the  German  Em- 
peror and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  convoked  a  general  Council, 
to  be  opened  May  23,  1537,  at  Mantua,^  and  extended,  through  his 
legate,  Peter  Paul  Vergerius  (who  subsequently  became  a  Protestant), 
an  invitation  also  to  the  Lutlierans.^  Though  by  no  means  sanguine 
as  to  the  result,  Luther,  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (Dec.  11, 

*  See  his  deacription,  1.  c.  pp.  l.-liv.     It  is  reprinted  in  the  second  volume  of  this  woriL 
'  It  did  not  convene,  however,  till  1545,  in  Trent,  and  then  it  tamed  out  an  exclusive  Ro- 
man Catholic  Council. 

'  Vergerius  had  a  fruitless  interview  with  Luther  in  the  electoral  castle  at  Wittenberg, 
which  was  characteristic  of  both  parties.  The  papHl  nuncio  acted  the  proud  prelate  and 
shrewd  Italian  diplomatist;  the  Reformer,  the  plain,  fi'ee-spoken  German.  Luther  took  the 
matter  in  good  humor,  sent  for  the  barber,  and  put  on  his  best  dress  to  impress  the  nuncio 
with  his  youth  and  capacity  for  even  greater  mischief  to  the  Pope  than  he  had  done  already. 
He  scorned  his  tempting  offers,  and  told  him  frankly  that  he  cared  very  little  about  his  mas- 
ter and  his  Council  at  Mantua  or  elsewhere,  but  promised  to  attend  it,  and  there  to  defend  his 
heretical  opinions  against  the  whole  world.  Vergerius,  in  his  report,  speaks  contemptuously 
of  Lather's  poor  Latin,  rude  manners,  obstinacy,  and  impudence ;  but  some  years  afterwards 
he  renounced  Romanism,  and  became  the  Reformer  of  the  Grisons  in  Kastem  Switzerland. 
He  died  October  4, 1565,  at  Tubingen,  where  he  spent  his  last  years,  without  office,  but  in  ex- 
tenjtive  literary  activity  and  correspondence.  See  the  monograph  of  Sixt:  Petnu  PatUus  Fier- 
goius,  Braunschweigf  1855,  pp.  85-45. 
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1536),  prepared  a  Creed  as  a  basis  of  negotiations  at  the  Council,  snb- 
mitted  it  to  Ainsdorf,  Agricola,  Spalatin,  and  Melanchthon  for  ap 
proval,  and  sent  it  to  the  Elector,  Jan.  3, 1537. 

Melanchthon,  at  the  request  of  the  convent  assembled  at  Smalcald, 
prepared  an  Appendix  on  the  power  and  primacy  of  the  Pope,  about 
which  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology  are  silent 

SIGNATURE.      MELANOHTHON's  FOSmON. 

The  Articles,  including  the  Appendix,  were  laid  before  the  convent 
of  Lutheran  Princes  and  theologians  held  in  the  town  of  Smalcald 
{Schm(ilkalden\  in  Thuringia,  which  lent  its  name  to  the  political 
league  of  those  Princes  for  mutual  protection,  and  also  to  this  new 
Creed.^  They  were  signed  by  the  theologians  (but  not  by  the  Princes) 
without  being  publicly  discussed.' 

Melanchthon  signed  the  Articles  with  the  following  remarkable 
qualification :  *  I,  Philip  Melanchthon,  approve  the  foregoing  Articles 
as  pious  and  Christian.  But  in  regard  to  the  Pope,  I  hold  that,  if 
he  would  admit  the  Gospel,  we  might  also  permit  him,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  the  common  concord  of  Christendom,  to  exercise,  by  human 
right,  his  present  jurisdiction  over  the  bishops,  who  are  now  or  maj 
hereafter  be  under  his  authority.'^ 

This  remarkable  concession  strongly  contrasts  with  the  uncompro- 
mising anti-popery  spirit  of  the  Articles,  and  exposed  Melanchthon 
to  much  suspicion  and  abuse.  It  is  self-contradictory  and  impractica- 
ble, since  the  Pope  and  his  hierarchy  will  never  allow  the  free  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  the  Protestant  sense.     But  the  author's  motive 

^  ^ Schmalkaldische  Artikel,  Articuli  Smalcaldicij*  so  caUed  since  1553.  The  original  title 
is:  *Aktikkl  christlicuer  Lehrb,  so  da  hdtten  sollen  au/s  Concilium  zu  Mantua,  oder  vo 
es  sonst  warden  warty  uberantwortet  werden  von  unsers  Theils  wegen,  und  was  wir  atmthmtn 
oder  nachgehen  kdnnten  oder  nicht,  durch  D.  Martin  Luthem  geschrieben,  Anno  1537.' 

"  The  Princes  on  that  occasion  required  their  theologians  to  sign  also  the  Aagsborg  Confes- 
sion and  Apology,  but  they  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pope's  Conncil.  The 
Appendix  has  thirty-two  signatures,  the  Articles  have  forty-two,  obtained  partly  at  Smalcdd 
and  partly  on  the  journey.  The  principal  signers  are  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Jonas,  Spalatin, 
Bugenhagen,  Ainsdorf,  Bucer,  and  Brentius.  See  Kollner,  pp.  445  sqq.,  and  Plitt,  De  aurto- 
ritate  Articulorum  Smahaldicorum  (Erlang.  1862),  with  the  strictures  of  Hcppc,  Entstekta^ 
und  Forthildung  des  Lutherthums  (Cnssel,  1863),  pp.  252  sqq. 

'  *De  pont\fice  autem  atatuo,  si  evangelium  admitleret  {so  er  das  JEvangelium  wolite  zuiasseny, 
e»  propter  pacern  et  communem  tranquillitatem  Christianorum,  qui  iam  «»6  ipso  sunt  et  in  postt- 
rum  sub  ipso  erunt,  superioritatem  in  q>iscopos,  quam  alioqui  habet^jure  kumano  etiam  a  nobis 
permitti,*  Sander  (p.  488)  thinks  that  Melanchthon  did  not  mean  this  authority  to  apply  ti 
Protestants.     Bat  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  *  etiam  a  nobis.* 
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was  a  noble  desire  for  a  more  independent  and  dignified  position  of 
the  Church.  lie  feared — and  not  without  good  reason — a  worse  than 
papal  tjrannj^  from  rapacious  Protestant  Princes,  who  now  exercised 
the  power  of  supreme  bishops  and  little  popes  in  their  territories.  He 
sincerely  regretted  the  loss,  not  of  the  episcopal  domination,  but  of  the 
episcopal  administration,  as  a  check  upon  secular  despotism.^ 

OOmi'ENTS. 

The  Articles  of  Smalcald  consist  of  three  parts. 

The  first  reaffirms,  very  briefly  in  four  articles,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Apostles'  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  about  which  there  was  no  dispute 
with  the  Papists.  It  corresponds  to  Articles  I.  and  III.  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession. 

The  second  and  principal  part,  concerning  '  the  office  and  work  of 
Christ,  or  our  redemption,'  is  polemical  against  the  mass,  purgatory, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  monasticism,  and  popery,  which  interfere  and 
set  aside  the  true  doctrine  of  redemption.  Justification  by  faith  alone 
is  emphasized  as  the  chief  article  of  faith, /upon  which  depends  all 
that  we  teach  and  do  against  the  Pope,  the  devil,  and  all  the  world. 
We  must,  therefore,  be  entirely  certain  of  this,  and  not  doubt  it,  other- 
wise all  will  be  lost,  and  the  Pope,  and  the  devil,  and  our  opponents 
will  prevail  and  obtain  the  victory.'  The  mass  is  denounced  as '  the 
greatest  and  most  horrible  abomination,' '  purgatory  as  a  ^satanic  de- 
lusion,' the  Pope  as  *the  true  Antichrist'  predicted  by  Paul  (2  Thess. 
ii.  4),  because  'he  will  not  permit  Christians  to  be  saved  without  his 
power.' 

The  third  part  treats,  in  fifteen  articles,  of  sin,  of  the  law,  of  repent- 
ance, of  the  sacraments,  and  other  doctrines  and  ordinances,  concerning 

'  ^UHnam^  utinanC — he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Joach.  Camerarias,  Aug.  31,  1630 — ^possim 
mm  qvidem  dominationem  cor{firmare^  sed  administrationem  restituere  episcoporum.  Video  enim^ 
qualem  simus  hahituri  £cclesiam^  dissoluta  noXiTti^  ecclesiastic  a.  Video  postea  multo  intole- 
nUriliorem/uturam  tyrannidemj  qttam  antea  unquamfuit '  {Corp.  Reform.Yol.  II.  p.  334.  Comp. 
his  letter  of  Sept.  4, 1530,  to  the  same,  p.  341).     KoUner  defends  Melanchthon's  course. 

'  Luther  calls  it  also  *■  the  dragon's  tail  (Drachenschwanz),  which  has  produced  a  multi- 
plidtj  of  abominations  and  idolatries'  (mvltiplices  abominationes  et  idolohtrias.  In  German: 
viel  Ungeziefers  und  Geschmeiss  mancherlei  Abg6Uerei)y  P.  II.  Art.  2.  He  says  that  the 
mass  will  be  the  chief  thing  in  the  proposed  Council,  and  will  never  be  yielded  by  the  Pa* 
pists.  Cardinal  Campelus  had  told  him  at  Augsburg  he  would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  than 
allow  the  mass  to  be  discontinued.  So  would  he  (Luther)  rather  be  reduced  to  ashes  than 
allow  a  performer  of  the  mass  to  be  equal  to  our  Lord  and  Savioui. 
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which  Protestants  may  dispnte  either  among  themselves  or  with  ^  learned 
and  sensible  men  ^  (i.  e.,  Catholics  in  the  Council,  but  not  with  the  Pope, 
who  is  said  to  have  no  conscience,  and  to  care  only  about '  gold,  honor, 
and  power').  In  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  transubstantiation  is 
expressly  excluded,  but  otherwise  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  asserted 
even  in  stronger  terms  than  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (viz..  tha 
*  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  administered  and  received,  not 
only  by  pious,  but  also  by  impious  Christians.*  ^  Luther  concludes  with 
spicy  remarks  against  the  juggling  tricks  of  the  Pope. 

The  Appendix  of  Melanchthon  is  a  theological  masterpiece  for  his 
age,  written  in  a  calm,  moderate,  and  scholarly  tone ;  and  refutes,  from 
the  Bible  and  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  these  three  assumi'- 
tions  of  the  Pope,  as  '  false,  impious,  tyrannical,  and  pernicious  in  the 
extreme,'  viz. :  1.  That  the  Pope,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  has  by  divine 
right  supreme  authority  over  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  wliole 
Christian  world;  2.  That  he  has  by  divine  right  both  swords,  that  is, 
the  power  to  enthrone  and  dethrone  kings,  and  to  regulate  civil  afiPain?; 
3.  That  Christians  are  bound  to  believe  this  at  the  risk  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. He  also  shows  from  Scripture-  and  from  Jerome  that  the  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  as  far  as  it  diflPers  from  that  of  other  min 
isters,  is  of  human  origin,  and  has  been  grossly  abused  in  connection 
with  the  papal  tyranny. 

CHABAOTEB  AND  ATTTHORnT. 

It  is  clear  from  this  outline  that  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  mark  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  final  separation  of  the  Lutheran  body  from 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Luther  left  Smalcald  in  bad  health  (he  suffered 
much  of  the  stone),  with  the  prayer  that  God  may  fill  his  associates 
with  hatred  of  the  Pope,  and  wrote  as  his  epitaph, 

^Pe$tu  eram  vivutf  moriens  tua  mors  erOy  Papa.* 

The  Articles  themselves  difiFer  from  the  Augsburg  Confession  as 
much  as  Luther  differs  from  Melanchthon.  Tliey  are  more  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  original,  but  less  cautious,  wise,  circumspect,  and  syin- 

'  Heppe  0>  c>  P>  2^9  sq*)  ^^7^  t^^t  Lather  in  his  first  drnft  used  simpler  language,  ns., 
that  Hhe  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  offereil  with  the  bread  and  with  the  wine;*  but  that 
Amsdorf  insisted  on  a  stronger,  anti-Melanchthonian  statement. 
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metrical.  They  are  not  defensive,  but  aggressive ;  not  an  overture 
of  peace,  but  a  declaration  of  war.  They  scorn  all  compromises,  and 
made  a  reconciliation  impossible.  They  were,  therefore,  poorly  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  basis  of  negotiation  at  a  general  Council,  and  were,  in 
fact,  never  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Convent  at  Smalcald  resolved 
not  to  send  any  delegates  to  the  Council.  But  the  Smalcald  Articles 
define  the  position  of  Lutheranism  towards  the  Papacy,  and  give  the 
strongest  expression  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  They 
accordingly  took  their  place,  together  with  the  Appendix,  among  the 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  were  received  into  vari- 
ous Corpora  DoctriruB^  and  at  last  into  the  'Book  of  Concord.'* 

TEXT.* 

Luther  prepared  the  Smalcald  Articles  at  Wittenberg  in  the  German 
language,  and  edited  them,  in  1538,  with  a  preface  and  considerable 
changes  and  additions,  but  without  the  signatures,  and  without  the 
Appendix  of  Melanchthon.  In  1543  and  1545  he  issued  new  editions 
with  slight  changes.  The  first  draft,  as  copied  by  Spalatin,  and  signed 
at  Smalcald,  was  published  from  the  archives  of  Weimar  in  1553,  to- 
gether with  Luther's  additions  and  Melanchthon's  Appendix,  and  em- 
bodied in  the  'Book  of  Concord.'^ 

The  Latin  text,  as  it  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'Book  of 
Concord,'  was  a  poor  translation,  but  was  much  improved  in  the  edition 
of  1584. 

Melanchthon  wrote  the  Appendix  at  Smalcald  in  Latin,  but  a  Oer- 
man  translation  by  Dietrich  was  signed  there,  and  passed,  as  the  sup- 
posed original,  into  the  works  of  Luther  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
*Book  of  Concord'  (1580).  The  corrected  Latin  edition  of  1584  gave 
the  Latin  original,  but  as  the  work  of  all  the  theologians  convened  at 
Smalcald.*  This  error  prevailed  nearly  two  hundred  years,  until  the 
careful  researches  of  Bertram  dispelled  it. 


'  Comp.  Flitt  and  Heppe,  above  qaoted  (p.  254). 
'  See  the  minor  particulars  in  Bertram,  1.  c. ,  and  KoUner,  pp.  454  sqq. 
'  The  original  MS.  of  Luther,  from  which  Spnlatin  made  his  copy  before  Lather  added  his 
changes,  was  discovered  in  the  Palatinate  Library  at. Heidelberg  in  1817,  and  edited  by  Mar- 

heineke,  with  notes,  Berlin,  1817. 

*  Under  the  title  '  De  Pote$iate  et  Primatu  PapcB,     Dractatus  per  Theologat  Smalcaldia 
amgrtyatog  cotuaipiuB." 
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§  45.  The  Form  of  Concord.    A.D.  1577. 

LUanUurt, 

I.  The  text  of  the  *Fonn  of  Concord*  1b  fonnd  in  all  the  editions  of  the  *  Book  of  Concord*  {Oonoor^in^ 
bucA),  see  p.  290. 

HuRB.  LuDw.  Jui.  Hsppx  (ProfesBor  in  Marburg,  an  Indefktlgable  Investigator  of  the  early  history  of 
German  Protestantism  in  the  interest  of  MelaDchthonianIsm) :  Der  Text  dor  Bergiachen  ConBordietiformfL, 
vergliehtn  mit  dem  Tat  der  Sehwdhiachen  Coneordit^  der  Sehwdbiiieh-Sdeh$iMehen  Coneordie  und  det  Tur- 
gauer  BueKes,    Marbnrg,  1867, 8d  ed.  1860. 

II.  Jacob  Amtobjb  :  Seeh»  ehriaUieher  Predig  mm  den  ^xUtungen,  so  ateh  tvrisehen  den  Tkeoiogm  Au^ 
pwrgittohar  Oor\fe»tion  von  Anno  1548  Ms  at^f  die«a  1573  Jar,  naeh  utui  naeh  erhoben,  etc  TubingeD,  1&73. 
Republished  by  Professor  Heppe  in  Appendix  L  to  the  third  volnme  of  his  History  qf  German  Pnt^ 
eatantiim  (see  below).  In  the  same  volnme  Heppe  published  also  *  the  Swablan  and  Saxon  Form  of  Coo- 
cord,*  the  *Manlbronn  Formula,'  and  other  important  documents. 

Apologia  oder  Verantwortung  dea  ehriatl,  Concordienimehs,  etc  (usually  called  the  Erfurt  Boot,  an  offi- 
cial Apology,  prepared  at  Erfurt  and  Qnedlinburg  by  Kibounsb,  Sxlniokxb,  Cusmmiti,  and  other  La- 
theran  divines).    Heidelb.  1688;  Dresden,  1584,  etc 

Rdd.  Hospxmiam  (Reformed,  d.  at  Zurich  1686) :  Coif oospia  dibooes  ;  A.  e.  de  origine  et  progreuu  Formvla 
Bergensigf  etc,  ex  aetie  turn  publieia,  turn  privatie .  . .  Tig.  1607 ;  Qenev.  1678,  folia  (The  chief  work 
against  the  'Form  of  Ctmcord.*) 

LiONB.  HnTTxa  (Lutheran,  d.  at  Wittenberg  1616) :  Cohoobdia  onifooBB ;  de  origine  etprogreuu  Formvlm 
Coneordiet  eeeleeiarwn  Con/.  Aug,  ...  in  quo  eiue  obtuodoxia  .  .  .  denumetratur :  et  Rud.  Hc^riniani 
Tigurini  HelveHi  eonvitia,  niendaeia,  et  mani/eeta  erimina  falsi  deteguntwr  ac  aolide  r^futantur ...  at  adit 
ptMieia.  Vitemb.  1614;  Francot  and  Lips.  1690.  (This  Is  the  most  elaborate  defenee  of  the  ■Form  of 
Concord*  called  forth  by  Hoepinian*s  Cime.  discors,  and  covers  1460  pp.,  exclusive  of  Prolog.) 

J.  MuBAUS :  Prmleetionea  in  Bpitam.  Form.  Cone.    Jen.  1701. 

Val.  Losohkb:  Hietoria  motuum,  etc    Leipz.  1788,  Tom.  IIL  Lib.  VL  c  6  and  9. 

Jao.  H.  Balthasab:  Historie  dee  Torgieehen  Bueke  aU  dee  ndcheten  Bfdvfwrfa  dea  Bergiaehen  CbnevrrfiM- 
bueha,  etc    Greifswald,  1741-66.    (In  nine  parts  or  dissertations.) 

J.  NicAmton:  Oeeehiehte  der  ConeordienformeL    Leipz.  1779. 

G.  J.  Plamok:  Oeeehiehte  der  Entatehungf  etc,  uneerea  ProteaL  Lehrbegrifa  ...  Ms  nir  BinfOhrung 
der  Ooncordiet\formeL  Leipz.  1791-1800.  Vols.  IV.-VI.  A  work  of  thorough  learning,  independent 
Judgment,  but  without  proper  appreciation  of  the  doctrinal  differences. 

QorrrB.  Thomasics  (Lutheran) :  Daa  Bekenntniaa  der  evangel,  luther.  Kirehe  in  der  Conaequem  anna 
Principe.    NQmberg,  1848. 

fL  Fa.  QoBouBL  (Lutheran) :  Die  Coneordienformel  naeh  ihrer  Oeaehiehte,  Lehre  und  kirehlieken  Bedeu- 
tung.    Leipz.  1858. 

H.  L.  J.  Hbppb  (Reformed) :  OeaehicJUe  dea  deutaehen  Proteatantiamua  in  den  JcJuren  1666-^.  Marbarg. 
1852-^.  4  vols.  (The  last  two  volumes  contain  the  history  of  tbe  'Form  of  Concord'  and  of  the  'Bonk 
of  Concord,*  and  are  also  published  under  the  separate  title '  Oeaehiehte  der  lutheriaehen  Coneordienformd 
und  Coneordie.^) 

QiKBKLBB :  Text-Book  of  Church  History.  American  edition,  by  H.  B.  Smith,  Vol.  IV.  (New  York,  186S), 
pp.  488^90 :  Qerman  edition,  Vol.  III.  P.  IL  (Bonn,  1853),  pp.  187-310.  (A  condensed,  carefhl,  and  im- 
partial statement  of  the  controversies,  with  citations  flrom  the  original  authorities.) 

Dam.  Sohkmkkl:  Art  Coitoirdienfomult  in  Herzog's  Beal-Knepkl.^  Vol.  IIL  (1856),  pp.  87-lOS. 

WiLu.  Gabs  :  Oeaehiehte  der  ProteaL  Dogmatik  in  ihrem  Zurammenhang  mit  der  Theoiogie  iAarhaH^L 
Berlin,  1854^7, 4  vols.    Vol.  I.  pp.  91-80. 

GuBTAV  Fbank  (of  Jena) :  Oeaehiehte  der  Proteat.  Theotoffie,    Leipz.  1868.    Vol.  L  pp.  9S-890. 

F.  H.  R.  Fbank  (Lutheran) :  Die  Theoiogie  der  Coneordienformel  hieU  dogmaliaeh  enUaiehaU  umd  bsleadk> 
teL    Erlnngen,  185S-G6.    4  vols.    (Chiefly  doctrinal.) 

H.  F.  A.  Kahnib  (Lntberan) :  Die  Luther.  Dogmatik^YoL  II.  (Leipzig,  1864),  pp.  615-660. 

Is.  A.  Doknbb  :  Oeaehiehte  der  proteatantiaehen  Theoiogie  (Munchen,  1867),  pp.  380-374. 

CuAB.  P.  KBAirrn  (Lutheran) .  The  Conaervative  B/^ormation  and  ita  Theciogy  (Phila.  1879),  pp.  nS4S8L         I 

Denkmal  der  dritten  Jubelfeier  der  Coneordienformel^  1877.    8l  Louis,  1877. 

NAME.      ORIGIN    AND  OCCASION. 

The  Form  of  Concord  (Formula  Concordice\  the  last  of  the  Lu- 
theran Confessions,  completed  in  1577  and  firet  published  in  1580,  is 
named  from  its  aim  to  give  doctrinal  unity  and  peace  to  the  Lntherao 
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Chnrch,  after  long  and  bitter  contention.^  The  work  was  occasioned 
by  a  series  of  doctrinal  controversies,  which  raged  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  for  thirty  years  with  as  much  passion  and  violence  as  the 
trinitarian  and  christological  controversies  in  the  Nicene  age.  They 
form  a  humiliating  and  unrefreshing,  yet  instructive  and  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Kef- 
ormation,  which  had  fought  the  battles  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Papacy  and  brought  to  light  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  gave 
way  to  bigotry  and  intolerance  among  Protestants  themselves.  Cal- 
umny, abuse,  intrigue,  deposition,  and  exile  were  unsparingly  employed 
as  means  to  achieve  victory.  Religion  was  confounded  with  theology, 
piety  with  orthodoxy,  and  orthodoxy  with  an  exclusive  confessionalism. 
Doctrine  was  overrated,  and  the  practice  of  Christianity  neglected 
The  contending  parties  were  terribly  in  earnest,  and  as  honest  and 
pious  in  their  curses  as  in  their  blessings ;  they  fought  as  if  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  depended  on  their  disputes.  Yet  these  controversies 
were  unavoidable  in  that  age,  and  resulted  in  the  consolidation  and 
completion  of  the  Lutheran  system  of  doctrine.  All  phases  and  types 
of  Christianity  must  develop  themselves,  and  God  overrules  the  wrath 
of  theologians  for  the  advancement  of  truth. 

LUTHEB  AND  MELANCHTHON. 

The  seeds  of  these  controversies  lay  partly  and  chiefly  in  the  theo- 
logical differences  between  Luther  and  Melanchthon  in  their  later 
years,  partly  in  the  relations  of  Lutheranism  to  Bomanism  and  Cal- 
vinism, 

Luther  the  Eeformer,  and  Melanchthon  the  Teacher  of  Germany, 
essentially  one  and  inseparable  in  mind  and  heart,  in  doctrine  and  life, 
represented  in  their  later  period,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1533,  two  types  of  Lutheranism,  the  one  the  conclusive  and  exclusive, 
the  other  the  expansive  and  unionistic  type.  Luther,  at  first  more  he- 
roic and  progressive,  became  more  cautious  and  conservative;  while 

*  The  name  was  chosen  after  older  formularies  (e.  g.,  the  Henoticon  of  Emperor  Zeno,  the 
Formula  ConcartKa  Wittenbergenns,  1536,  the  Formula  Concordice  inter  Sttevicas  et  Saxo- 
nicat  ecdencuj  1576,  etc.)*  tmd  occurs  first  in  the  edition  of  Heidelberg,  1582.  In  the  editio 
princepg  (1680)  the  book  is  called  '  Das  Buck  der  Concardien,*  but  this  title  was  afterwards  re- 
wrred  for  the  collection  of  all  the  Lutheran  symbols  (*ConcorA'a,' or  ^ Liber  Concordice,*  *  Book 
of  Concord*).    It  was  also  called  the  Bergische-Buchf  from  the  place  of  its  composition. 
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Melanchthon,  at  first  following  the  lead  of  the  older  and  stronger 
Luther,  became  more  independent  and  HberaL 

Luther,  as  the  Reformer  of  the  Bomish  Chnrch,  acted  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  evangelical  religion,  and  enjoys  the  admiration  and 
gratitude  of  all  Protestants;  Luther,  as  the  leader  of  a  particular  de- 
nomination, assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  other  churches,  even 
such  as  rested  on  the  same  foundation  of  the  renewed  gospel.  After 
I  lis  bold  destructive  and  constructive  movements,  which  resulted  step 
by  step  in  the  emancipation  from  popery,  he  felt  disposed  to  rest  in 
his  achievements.  His  disgust  with  the  radicalism  and  fanaticism  of 
Carlstadt  and  Miinzer,  his  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  and  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  affairs  in  Wittenberg  (which  he  threatened  to  leave 
permanently  in  1544),  cast  a  cloud  over  his  declining  years.  He  had 
so  strongly  committed  himself,  and  was  so  firm  in  his  convictions,  that 
he  was  averse  to  all  further  changes  and  to  all  compromises.  He  was 
equally  hostile  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  hated  as  the  very  antichrist,  and 
to  Zwingli,  whom  he  regarded  as  little  better  than  an  infidel.^ 


^  The  deepest  ground  of  Lather's  aversion  to  Zwingli  must  be  sought  in  his  mysticism  sod 
veneration  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  unbroken  faith  of  the  Church.  He  strikingly 
expressed  this  in  his  letter  to  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  (which  might  easily  be  tamed  into  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  Reformation  itself).  He  went  so  far  as  to  call  Zwingli  a 
non-Christian  (C/uchrist),  and  ten  times  worse  than  a  papist  (March,  1528,  in  his  Great  C<m- 
fession  on  the  LortVt  Supper).  His  personal  interview  with  him  at  Marborg  (October,  1529) 
produced  no  change,  but  rather  intensified  his  dislike.  He  saw  in  the  heroic  death  of  Zwingli 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Zurichers  at  Cappel  (1581)  a  righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  found 
fault  with  the  victorious  Papists  for  not  exterminating  his  heresy  (  Wider  etliche  Rottengeister^ 
Letter  to  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  April,  ir)32,  in  De  Wette's  edition  of  L.  Bne/%,  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
352,  353).  And  even  shortly  before  his  death,  unnecessarily  offended  by  a  new  pablication 
of  Zwingli's  works,  he  renewed  the  eucharistic  controversy  in  his  Short  Con/wion  on  the 
f^rcTa  Supper  (1544,  in  Walch's  edition.  Vol.  XX.  p.  2196),  in  which  he  abased  Zwingli  and 
Oecolampadius  as  heretics,  liars,  and  murderers  of  souls,  and  calls  the  Reformed  generally 
*"  eingeteufelte  {ivdia^oXto^kvriQ]^  durchteufelte,  uherteu/elte  lasterliche  Herzen  und  Lagenr 
mauler  J*  No  wonder  that  even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  called  this  a  *most  atrocious  book,' 
and  gave  up  all  hope  for  union  (letter  to  Bullinger,  Aug.  30, 1544,  in  Corp,  Reform.  Vol.  V. 
p.  475 :  ^Atrocissimum  Lutheri  scriptum^  in  quo  helium  wipi  itinvov  Kvpuuiov  instattrat;^  comp. 
also  his  letter  to  Bucer,  Aug.  28, 1544,  in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  V.  p.  474,  both  quoted  also  bj 
Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  412,  note  38,  and  p.  434,  note  87).  But  it  should  in  justice  be  added, 
first,  that  Luther's  heart  was  better  than  his  temper,  and,  secondly,  that  he  never  said  a  word 
Against  Calvin ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  had  great  regard  for  him,  to  jadge  from 
his  scanty  utterances  concerning  him  (quoted  by  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  414,  note  43).  Calvin 
behaved  admirably  on  that  occasion ;  he  warned  Bullinger  (Nov.  25, 1544)  not  to  forget  tb« 
extraordinary  gifts  and  services  of  Luther,  and  said :  '  Even  if  he  should  call  me  a  devil,  I 
would  nevertheless  honor  him  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God.'  And  to  Melanchthon  he  wrote 
r June  28, 1 545} :  *  I  confess  that  we  all  owe  the  greatest  thanks  to  Luther,  and  I  should  cheer' 
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Kelanchthon,  on  the  other  hand,  with  less  genius  bnt  more  learnings 
with  less  force  but  more  elasticity,  with  less  intuition  but  more  logic 
and  system  tlian  Luther,  and  with  a  most  delicate  and  conscientious 
regard  for  truth  and  peace,  yet  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  a  com- 
promising and  temporizing  disposition,  continued  to  progress  in  the- 
ology, and  modified  his  views  on  two  points — the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  exchanging  his  Augus- 
tiiiianism  for  Synergism,  and  relaxing  his  Lutheranism  in  favor  of  Cal- 
vinism ;  in  both  instances  he  followed  the  ethical,  practical,  and  union- 
istic  bent  of  his  mind.  A  minor  difference  on  the  human  right  of  the 
papacy  and  episcopacy  appeared  in  private  letters  and  in  his  qualified 
subscription  to  the  Smalcald  Articles  (1537),  but  never  assumed  a  seri- 
OQS,  practical  aspect,  except  indirectly  in  the  adiaphoristic  controversy.^ 

These  changes  were  neither  sudden  nor  arbitrary,  but  the  result  of 
profound  and  constant  study,  and  represented  a  legitimate  and  neces- 
Bary  phase  in  the  development  of  Protestant  theology,  which  was  pub- 
licly recognized  in  various  ways  before  the  formation  of  the  '  Form  of 
Concord.'  If  there  ever  was  a  modest,  cautious,  and  scrupulously  con- 
scientious scholar,  it  was  Melanchtlion.  *  There  is  not  a  day  nor  a  night 
for  the  last  ten  years,'  he  assures  an  intimate  friend, '  that  I  did  not 
meditate  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  * 


fully  concede  to  him  the  highest  authority,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  control  himself.  Good 
God !  what  jubilee  we  prepare  for  the  Papists,  and  what  sad  example  do  we  set  to  posterity  !* 
MeUnchthon  entirely  agreed  with  him. 

'  Kahnis  (Luth.  Uogm,  Vol  II.  p.  520)  traces  the  changes  of  Melanchthon  to  'a  trnly  evan- 
gelical search  after  truth,  to  a  practical  trait,  which  easily  breaks  off  the  theological  edges  to 
bring  the  doctrine  nearer  to  life,  and  to  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  opposites.'  Krauth  (Con- 
tervaiict  Reformation,  p.  289)«  who  sympathizes  with  strict  Lutheranism,  says :  *  Melanch- 
thon's  vacillations  were  due  to  his  timidity  and  gentleness  of  character,  tinged  as  it  was  with 
melancholy ;  his  aversion  to  controversy ;  his  philosophical,  humanistic,  and  classical  cast  of 
thoagfat,  and  his  extreme  delicacy  in  matters  of  style ;  his  excessive  reverence  for  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church,  and  of  her  ancient  writers ;  bis  anxiety  that  the  whole  communion  of 
the  West  should  be  restored  to  harmony ;  or  that,  if  this  were  impossible,  the  Protestant  ele- 
ments, at  least,  should  be  at  peace.'  Comp.  on  this  whole  subject  the  works  of  Galls: 
CharaderUtik  Melanchthon  8  ais  Theologen  und  Entwickiung  $eine8  Lehrbegriffs  CEaHe,  1840), 
pp.247  sqq.  and  363  sqq.;  Matthba:  PhiL  Melanchthon  (Altenb.  1841);  Ebrard:  Das 
l^ogwa  vom  heil.  Abendmahl  (Frankf.  1846),  Vol.  IL  pp.  434  sqq. ;  Giksblbr:  Chwrch  His- 
/ory,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  423  sqq. ;  Hbppb:  Die  confessionelle  Entwickiung  der  altprotestantiachen 
Kirehe  Dtutirhlands  (Marburg,  1854),  pp.  95  sqq. ;  Carl  Schmidt:  Philipp  Melanchthon 
(Klberfeld,1861),  pp.  300  sqq. ;  Kahnis,  1.  c.  pp.  515  sqq. 

*  Ep.od  Vitum  Theodorum,  May  24, 1638  (in  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  III.  p.  537)  :  ^Sc%a$y  anf 
t>lin$  deeennio  nullum  diem,  nullam  noctem  abiiste,  quin  hoc  de  re  cogitarim.* 
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As  to  human  freedom,  Melanchthon  at  first  denied  it  altogether,  like 
Luther  and  the  other  Beformers,  and  derived  all  events  and  actions, 
good  and  bad,  from  the  absolute  will  of  God.^  Then  he  avoided  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  as  an  inscrutable  mystery,  and  admitted 
freedom  in  the  sphere  of  natural  life  and  morality,  but  still  denied  it 
in  the  spiritual  sphere  or  the  order  of  grace.'  At  last  (after  1535)  he 
openly  renounced  determinism  or  necessitarianism,  as  a  Stoic  and 
Manichsean  error,  and  taught  a  certain  subordinate  co-operation  of 
the  human  will  in  the  work  of  conversion ;  maintaining  that  conver- 
sion is  not  a  mechanical  or  magical,  but  a  moral  process,  and  is  brought 
about  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  consent, 
yet  without  any  merit  of  man.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  primary,  tlie 
Word  of  God  the  secondary  or  instrumental  agent  of  conversion,  and 
the  human  will  allows  this  action,  and  freely  yields  to  it.^ 

*  Loci  theol.  first  ed.  1521,  A.  7:  ^Qaandoqwdem  omnia^  quce  eveniunty  necessario  juxta 
divinam  pradestinationem  eveniunt,  nulla  est  voluntatis  nostra  libertasJ'  In  the  edition  of 
1525  he  says:  '  Omnia  necessario  euenire  Scriptures  docent.  .  .  .  Nec^in  extends  nee  in  m- 
ternis  operibus  ulla  est  libertas^  sed  eveniunt  omnia  juxta  destinationem  divinam.  .  .  .  TM 
omnem  libertatem  voluntatis  nostra  pradestinatio  divina/  (Mel.  Opera  in  Corp.  Rtfirm.\(A. 
XXI.  pp.  88, 93,  95.)  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  pablished  1524  (cap.  8),  Melaxicb- 
then  calls  the  power  of  choice  a  ^ridiculum  commentum,*  and  derives  all  things,  'torn  bona  quam 
mala,*  from  the  absolute  will  of  God,  even  the  adultery  of  David  {''Davidis  OKAtZ/mim ')  and  the 
treason  of  Judas  (*  Juda  proditio'X  which  are  the  proper  work  of  God  C«/«tf  praprium  opus') 
as  much  as  the  vocation  of  Paul ;  for  he  does  all  things  not  ^permissive^  sed  potenter,*  He 
saw  this  doctrine  so  clearly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  other  portions  of  Scriptore  tht( 
passages  like  1  Tim.  ii.  4  (all  men,  e.  g.,  all  sorts  of  men)  must  be  adjusted  to  it.  See  Galle, 
pp.  252  sqq.,  and  Heppe,  Dogmatik  ties  deutscken  Protestantismus  in  IQten  Jahrk,  (Grotba, 
1857)  Vol.  I.  pp.  434  sqq.  In  December,  1525,  Luther  expressed  the  same  views  in  his  book 
against  Erasmus,  which  he  long  afterwards  (1537)  pronounced  one  of  his  best  works.  Comp. 
p.  215,  and  Kostlin,  Luther's  Theol,  Vol.  II.  pp.  37, 323.  But  on  Melanchthon  the  r^lj  <d 
Erasmus  (1526)  had  some  effect  (as  we  may  infer  from  the  tone  of  his  letter  to  Luther,  Oct  2, 
1627,  Corp,  Reform.  Vol.  L  p.  893). 

'  So  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530),  Art.  XVIII.:  ^  De  libero  arbitrio  docent,  ftoi 
humana  voluntas  habeat  aliquam  libertatem  ad  efficiendam  civiiem  justitiam  et  diligendas  res 
ration*  subjectas.  Sed  non  habet  vim  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  efficienda  justitia  spirituaUsy  quia 
animalis  homo  non  percipit  ea,  quce  sunt  Spiritus  Dei.*  In  Art.  XIX.  the  cause  of  sin  is  tnu»d 
to  the  will  of  man  and  the  devil. 

'  First  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Commentary  to  the  Romans,  1532,  and  then  in  the  editioo 
of  the  ^Loci  communes  theologid  recogniti^*  1535.  Here  he  declares  that  God  is  not  the 
cause  of  sin,  but  the  *  voluntas  LHabolV  and  the  *"  voluntas  hotninis  sunt  causes  peccaii;'  thai 
we  should  keep  clear  of  the  ^deliramenta  de  SloicofeUo  aut  wipl  riic  (ivaynyci*  that  the  ho- 
man  will  can  ^ams  viribus  sine  renovatione  aliquo  modo  externa  legis  opera  facere,^  hat  that  it 
can  not  ^sine  Spiritu  Sancto  efficere  spirituales  affectus^  quos  Deus  requiril,  .  .  .  Deus  axte- 
vertit  nos,  vocat,  movet,  cuijuvat ;  sed  nos  viderimus  ne  repugnemus.  Constat  enim  peccatum 
oriri  a  nobis,  non  a  voluntate  Dei.  Chrysostomus  inquit :  6  ck  'iKKutv  tov  0ov\6fuvov  «Ar«.  Id 
apte  dicitur  auspicanti  a  verba,  ne  adversetui^,  ne  repugnet  verba,*    (See  Mel.  Opera  in  C*irp» 
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This  is  the  amount  of  his  Synergism,  so  called  by  his  opponents.  It 
resembles,  indeed,  semi-Pelagianism  in  maintaining  a  remnant  of  free- 
dom after  the  fall,  and  fnmished  a  basis  for  negotiations  with  mod- 
erate Romanists,  but  it  differs  from  it  materially  in  ascribing  the  initia- 
tive and  the  whole  merit  of  conversion  to  God's  grace.  He  never 
gave  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  free  grace  and  sole  merit 
of  Christ  through  faith,  but  in  his  later  years  he  laid  greater  stress 
on  the  responsibility  of  man  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  gospel,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  evidences  of  justifying  faith. 

As  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  at  first  fully  agreed  with  Luther's  view, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  substantially  the  old  Catholic  doctrine 
held  by  the  fathers,  for  whom  he  had  great  regard,  especially  in  matters 
of  uncertain  exegesis.^  He  also  shared  his  dislike  of  Zwingli's  theo- 
logical radicalism,  and  was  disposed  to  trace  it  to  a  certain  insanity.' 
But  his  deeper  and  long-continued  study  of  the  subject,  and  his  cor- 
respondence and  personal  intercourse  with  Bucer  and  Calvin,  gradually 
convinced  him  that  St.  Augustine  and  other  fathers  favored  rather  a 

Reform,  Vol,  XXI.  pp.  871-876.)  In  a  new  revision  of  his  £oc«,  which  appeared  in  1548, 
two  jeara  after  Latber*s  death,  and  in  all  subsequent  editions,  he  traces  conversion  to  three 
concurrent  causes — the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  the  will  of  man ;  and  states 
that  the  wiU  maj  accept  or  reject  God*s  grace.  *  Veteres  aliqui,*  he  says  (Corp.  Re/orm.\o\. 
XXL  pp.r>67, 659),  *aic  dixerunt :  Liberum  arbitrium  in  homine  facultatem  esse  applicandi 
SK  AD  OR  ATI  AM,  i.  e.,  audit  promissionem  et  asaentiri  conatur  et  abjicit  peccata  contra  conscien- 
tiam,  .  .  .  Cum  promissio  sit  universalis,  nee  sint  in  Deo  contradictorice  voiuntates,  necesse  est 
in  nobis  esse  aliquam  discriminis  causam,  cur  Saul  abficiatur,  David  recipiaiur,  i.  e.,  necesse 
ei/,  aliquam  esse  actionem  dissimikm  in  his  duobus.  ffac  dextre  intellecta  vera  sunt,  et  usus  in 
exercitOsJidei  et  in  vera  consolatione,  cum  aquiescunt  animi  in  Filio  Dei  monstrato  in  promts- 
none,  iUustrabit  heme  copulatiomem  causardm,  Verbi  Dei,  Spiritus  Sancti,  et  tolun- 
TATxs. '  This  is  the  chief  passage,  which  was  afterwards  (1 558)  assailed  as  synergistic.  Comp. 
Galle,  pp.  814  sqq. ;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  426  and  434;  Heppe,  1.  c.  pp.  434  sqq.,  and  Die  con- 
fetsiomelle  Entwicklung  ^€r  alt  protest,  Kircke  Deutschlands,  pp.  107  and  130 ;  Kahnis,  1.  c. 
Vol  II.  p.  605. 

*  He  says  (1559) :  *  Existimo  ad  conjirmandas  mentes  consensum  Vetustatis  pUtrimum  condu- 
^ere*  (quoted  by  Galle,  p.  452).  He  endeavored  to  prove  the  agreement  of  the  fathers  with 
Luther  in  Sententice  Patrum  de  Coma  Domini,  March,  1 530.  He  there  quotes  Cyril,  Chrysos- 
torn,  Theophylactus,  Hilary,  Cyprian,  Irenaeus,  Ambrose,  and  John  of  Damascus,  and  labors  also 
to  bring  Augustine  on  his  side,  but  with  difficulty  (as  he  says  that  the  body  of  Christ  t»  uno 
it>ro  M.t^),  and  he  admits  that  some  passages  of  Jerome,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and  Basil  might 
be  quoted  against  Luther.     See  Galle,  pp.  890  sqq. 

'  He  wrote  to  Luther  from  Augsburg,  July  14, 1530  (Corp.  Reform,  Vol.  II.  p.  193):  ^Zwin- 
ylinM  misit  hue  confessionem  impressam  typis.  Dicas  simpKciter  mente  captum  esse.  De  pec- 
rato  originaU,  de  usu  sacramentorum  veteres  errores  palam  renovat,  De  ceremoniis  loquitur 
ralde  helretice,  hoc  est  barbarissime,  velle  se  omnes  ceremonias  esse  abolitas.  Suam  causam  de 
iacra  cana  vehementer  wget,     Episcopos  omnes  wult  deletos  esse.* 

Vou  I— 8 
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figurative  or  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,*  and 
that  the  Scriptures  taught  a  more  simple,  spiritual,  and  practical  doc- 
trine than  either  ti-ansubstantiation  or  consubstantiation.  Owing  to  his 
characteristic  modesty  and  caution,  and  his  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  problem,  he  did  not  set  forth  a  fully  developed  theory  or 
definition  of  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence,  but  he  substantially  agreed 
with  Bucer  and  Calvin.  He  gave  up  the  peculiar  features  of  Luthers 
doctrine,  viz.,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution,  and 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  body  of  Christ.*  He  also  repeatedly  reject 
ed  (as,  in  fact,  he  never  taught)  the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  ubiquity  of 
Chris t%  body,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body  and  with 
the  fact  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven  and  sitting  in  heaven,  whence 
he  shall  return  to  judgment^     But  he  never  became  a  Zwinglian;  he 

*  In  this  respect  the  learned  Dialogua  of  Oecolampadias  (1590),  directed  against  his  S01- 
tenticB,  made  a  decided  impression  on  his  mind.  See  GaUe,  p.  407,  and  Gieseler,  Vol  IV. 
p.  428.  He  found  a  great  diversity  of  views  among  the  fiuhers  (*mtra  disnmilitudo^*  see  let- 
ter to  Bucer,  1585,  Corp.  Rfform.  Vol.  II.  p.  842),  but  strong  proofs  for  the  figurative  inter- 
pretation in  Augustine,  Tertiillian,  Origen,  and  all  those  who  speak  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments asJigureSf  tymboisy  typta^  and  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (see  his  letttf 
to  Crato  of  Breslau,  1 5.'>9,  quoted  by  Galle,  p.  452). 

'  He  first  renounced  Luther's  view,  after  an  interview  with  Bucer  at  Cassel,  in  a  letter  to 
Camerarius,  Jan.  10,  1535  {Corp,  Re/brm.\o\,  II.  p.  822:  ''Meam  tententiam  noli  nunc  r<^ 
rere^fui  enim  nuncius  alice^ '  i.  e. ,  Luther's),  and  in  a  confidential  letter  toBrentina,  Jan.  1 2.  V>^ 
(lb.  Vol.  II.  p.  824,  where  he  speaks  in  a  Greek  sentence  of  the  typical  interpretation  of  msnj 
of  the  ancients).  Then  more  fully  in  the  revision  of  his  Loci  TkeoL ,  1 585  (de  coma  Domini,  in 
Cor/f.  Reform,  V  ol.  XXI.  p.  478  sq.).  In  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  ( 1 536)  he  and  Bucer  yield- 
ed too  much  to  Luther  for  the  sake  of  peace  (compare,  however.  Domer,  p.  325),  but  in  V*¥^ 
he  introduced  his  new  conviction  into  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (see  aboTe, 
p.  241),  and  adhered  to  it.  In  his  subsequent  deliverances  he  protested  against  ubiquity  and 
dproXarpiia^  and  the  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  ultra-Lutherans,  who  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor.  Calvin  publicly  declared  that  he  and  Melanchthon  were  inseparably  united  on  this 
point :  '  Cor{firmOf  non  magis  a  me  Philippum  quam  a  propriis  visceribu*  in  hoc  causa  posse  £- 
vellV  (Adtnonitio  ultima  ad  Westphalum,  Opp,  VIII.  p.  687).  Galle  maintains  that  MelaDcli' 
thon  stood  entirely  on  Ctilvin's  side  (1.  c.  p.  445).  So  does  Ebrard,  who  says:  ^Mettauikthos 
hxm,  ohne  auf  Calvin  Rucksicht  zu  nehmen^ja  ohne  von  dessen  Lehre  wissen  zu  loBmnAn^  anf 
selbstSndigem  Wege  zu  derselben  Ansicht,  welche  bei  Calvin  sich  ausgebildet  hatte  (I}as Dogma 
0,  heiL  Abendmahl,  Vol.  II.  p.  487).  Yet  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination  they  were  wide 
apart.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  harmony  of  spirit  with  diversity  in  theology  I  After  hi< 
death  Calvin  appealed  to  the  sainted  spirit  of  Melanchthon  now  resting  with  Christ:  ^Dixisti 
centieSyCumJessus  lal/oribus  et  molestiis  oppressus  caput  Jamiliariter  in  sinum  meum  deponfrfs: 
(Jtinam,  utinam  moriar  in  hoc  sinu  I  Ego  vero  millies  postea  optavi  nobis  contingerey  ut  vwaJ 
essemus'  (Opp.Ylll.  p.  724). 

'  Domer,  1.  c.  p.  354 :  *  Melanchthon  hat  Luther* s  christologische  Ansichten  aus  der  Zeit  dts 
Abendmahlsstreite^  nie  getheilt.  Die  Menschwerdung  besteht  ikm  in  der  Aufnahmt  der  mf»- 
srhlichen  Natur  in  die  Person  des  Logos^  nicht  aber  in  derEinigung  («nto)  der  Natur  dts  L**- 
gos  mit  der  Menschheit  in  realer  Mittheilung  der  Pradicate  der  ersteren  an  die  letztere,    Dit 
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lield  fast  to  a  spiritual  real  presence  of  the  person  (rather  than  the 
l)ody)  of  Christ,  and  a  fruition  of  his  life  and  benefits  by  faith.  In 
one  of  his  last  utterances,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  represented  the 
idea  of  a  vital  union  and  commnnion  with  the  person  of  Christ  as  the 
one  and  only  essential  thing  in  this  pacred  ordinance.' 

Luther  no  doubt  felt  much  grieved  at  these  changes,  and  was  strong- 
ly pressed  by  contracted  and  suspicions  minds  to  denounce  them  openly, 
but  he  was  too  noble  and  generous  to  dissolve  a  long  and  invaluable 
friendship,  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  his  life  and  in 
the  history  of  die  German  Reformation.'    He  kept  down  the  rising 

comanmieatio  idinmatum  ist  ihm  nur  eine  eUaUktische,  verbale:  die  Permm  det  Logos  ist  Per- 
ton  des  gamen  Christus  und  trdgt  die  Mentchheit  alt  ihr  Organon*' 

'  'Respansio  Phil.  AleL  ad  quastionem de  controvertiaHeidtlbergenti  (Corp, Reform,Yo\,  IX. 
p.  961):  Non  difficile^  ted  perictdotum  ett  retpondere,  ,  ,  ,  In  hac  controvertia  optimum  etset 
retinere  verba  Patdi:  ^*  Pamt,  guem  firangimut,  Koiviatna  itrri  rov  cttftaro^,"  Et  copiou  de 
fmctu  Cctna  dicendum  ett,  ut  invitentur  hotninet  ad  amorem  hujut  pignarit  et  crebmm  utum. 
Et  vocabulum  Koivtavia  declarandum  ett.  Non  dicit,  mutari  natvram  panit,  ut  Papittce  dicunt ; 
nofl  dicit,  «<  Brementet,  panem  ette  tubttantiale  eorput  Chritti;  nan  didtj  ut  Hethutiut,  pa- 
ntm  ette  verum  eorput  Chritti:  ted  ette  iroivwyiav,  i.  e.,  Aoc,  quo  Jit  amtociatio  cum  corpore 
Christie  qua  Jit  in  utUy  et  quidem  non  tine  cogitatione,  ut  cum  muret  panem  rodunt,  .  .  .  Adest 
Filiut  Dei  in  minitterio  EvangelU,  et  ibi  certo  ett  efficax  in  credentibut,  ac  adett  non  propter 
}t^wm,  wed  propter  hominem,  ticut  inquit:  ^^Manete  in  me,  et  ego  in  vobit,"*  Comp.  on  the 
whole  eacharistic  doctrine  of  Melanchthon  the  learned  exposition  of  Heppe,  in  the  third  vol- 
ame  of  his  Dogmatik  det  deuttchen  Protettantitmut  im  \Qten  Jahrh,  pp.  148  sqq.  He  says, 
p.  150,  with  reference  to  the  passage  jost  quoted:  ^Immer  und  Oberall  betont  et  Melanchthon, 
dasM  Chritti  Leib  und  Blut  im  Abendmahle  mitgetheilt  wird,  inwie/em  datelbtt  eine  Mitthei- 
lung  det  LEBBNDIOBN  LeSbes,  der  gottmentchlichen  Person  Chritti  ttat{findet,  datt  die  Ver- 
tinigung  Chritti  und  der  GlSubigen,  Jtir  welche  dot  AbendmM  gettijtet  itt,  eine  pertdnfiche 
^ffmeinetch(i/i,  pertdnlichet,  lebendiget,  wirktamet  Einwohnen  det  Gottmentchen  in  dem  GlSu- 
^igrn  iti.*   See  also  Ebrard,  Vol  II.  pp.  434  sqq. 

'  Their  friendship  was,  indeed,  seriously  endangered,  and  for  some  time  suspended,  but 
folly  restored  again ;  for  it  rested  on  their  union  with  Christ.  Luther  wrote  to  Melanchthon, 
•fune  18,  1640  {Brief e.  Vol.  V.  p.  293):  ^Not  tecum,  et  tu  nobitcum,  et  Chrittut  hie  et  ibi 
nobincum.'  He  spoke  very  highlj  of  Melanchthon's  Loci  in  March,  1645,  and  in  January, 
1  Hfi,  he  called  him  a  true  man,  who  must  be  retained  in  Wittenberg,  else  half  the  university 
would  go  off  with  him  (Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  VI.  p.  10 ;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  432-435).  Dor- 
ner  justly  remarks  (1.  c.  p.  832  sq.):  ^Wenn  xu  dem  Edeltten  in  Luther  auch  die  ihn  zum 
Hfformator  befahigende  Weitherzigkeit  und  Demuth  gehffrte,  womit  er  die  eigenthUmlichen 
Gaben  Anderer,  vor  allem  Melanchthon' t  anerkannte,  to  war  et  dot  Bettreben  jener  engherzi- 
<7«»  Freunde,  Luthem  auftich  telbtt  zu  betchr&nken,  der  ErgdnzungtbedSrftigkeit  auch  dieter 
nelieicht  grdttten  nachapogtolitchen  Pertdnlichkeit  zu  vergetten  und,  was  ihnen  jedoch  nicht 
g^lnnq^  auch  ihn  telbtt  dertelben  vergetten  zu  machen*  Melanchthon,  on  his  part,  although  he 
(^mplained  at  times  of  Luther's  ^(Xovfurm  (as  a  ird^oc,  not  a  crimen),  and  overbearing  vio- 
lence of  temper,  and  thought  onc<l  (1544)  seriously  of  leaving  Wittenberg  as  a  *  prison,*  ad- 
mired and  loved  him  to  the  end,  as  the  Elijah  of  the  Reformation  and  as  his  spiritual  father.  In 
Mnooncing  to  his  students  the  death  of  Lather  (Feb.  18,  1646)  on  the  day  following,  he  paid 
him  this  noble  and  just  tribute :  '  Obiit  auriga  et  currut  Itrael,  qui  rexit  eccletiam  in  hac  ultima 
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antagonism  by  the  weiglit  of  his  personal  authority,  although  he  foresaw 
the  troubles  to  come.'  After  his  death  (1646)  the  war  broke  out  with 
unrestrained  violence.  Melanchthon  was  too  modest,  peaceful,  and 
gentle  for  the  theological  leadership,  which  now  devolved  upon  him ; 
he  kept  aloof  from  strife  as  far  as  possible,  preferring  to  bear  injury 
and  insult  with  Christian  meekness,  and  longed  to  be  delivered  from 
the  *fury  of  the  theologians'  (a  raMe  theologoruw)^  which  greatly  em- 
bittered his  declining  years.*  He  left  the  scene  of  discord  April  19, 
1560,  fourteen  years  after  Luther.  His  last  wish  and  prayer  was  *that 
tlie  churches  miglit  be  of  one  mind  in  Jesus  Christ'  He  often  repeat- 
ed the  words,  *  Let  them  all  be  one,  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee.'  He  died  with  the  exclamation, '  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  1  In  thee,  O  Lord,  have 
I  put  my  trust;  I  shall  not  be  confounded  forever  and  ever/  The 
earthly  remains  of  the  'Prceceptor  Germanice^  were  deposited  beneath 
the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  alongside  of  Luther's :  united  in  life, 
they  sleep  together  in  death  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  to  ever- 
lasting life. 

LUTHERANS   AND   PHILIPPISTS. 

The  differences  between  Luther  the  second  and  Melanchthon  the 
second,  if  we  may  use  this  term,  divided  the  theologians  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  into  two  hostile  armies. 

The  rigid  Lutheran  party  was  led  by  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  Wigand, 
Gallus,  Judex,  Morlin,  Heshus,  Timann,  and  Westphal,  and  had  its  head- 
quarters firet  at  Magdeburg,  then  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  at  last 
in  Wittenberg  (after  1574).  They  held  fast  with  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  anti-papal  and  anti-Zwinglian  Luther,  as  representing  the  ultimate 
fonn  of  sound  orthodoxy.    They  swore  by  the  letter,  but  had  none  of 


senerta  mtmdi,^  and  added,  ^Amemus  igitur  hujus  viri  memoriam  et  ffemu  docirincB  a^  ipso 
traditum,  et  timua  modestiares  et  consideremus  ingentes  calamitates  et  mutationes  magna$^  qua 
hunc  casum  sunt  secutura.*    Comp.  Planck,  1.  c.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  71-77. 

*  While  sick  at  Smalcald,  ir>37,  be  told  the  Elector  of  Saxony  that  after  his  death  discord 
would  break  out  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  his  doctrine  would  be  changed.  Seck- 
endorf,  Com.  de  Lutheranismo^  III.  p.  165. 

*  ^Ego  aquissimo  animoy'  he  wrote  to  Camerarius,  Feb  24, 1.545  (Corp.  /2«/bnii.  Vol.  V. 
p.  CSi),  ^vel  potius  dvaia^iirutQ  fero  insolentiam  xai  vi3pug  muitorunij  et  dum  vivam  moderate 
Jaciam  ojfficium  faeum.* 
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tlie  free  spirit  of  their  great  master.^  They  outluthered  Luther,  made 
a  virtue  of  hie  weakness,  constructed  his  polemic  extravagances  into 
dogmas,  and  contracted  the  catholic  expansiveness  of  the  Beformation 
into  sectarian  exclusiveness.  They  denounced  every  compromise  with 
Rome,  and  every  approach  to  the  Reformed  communion,  as  cowardly 
treachery  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth. 

Among  these  Lutherans,  however,  we  must  distinguish  three  classes 
^the  older  friends  of  Luther  (Jonas,  his  colleague,  and  Amsdorf, 
whom  he  had  consecrated  Bishop  of  Naumburg  'without  suet  or 
grease  or  coals'),  the  younger  and  stormy  generation  headed  by  Fla- 
cius,  and  the  milder  fi*amers  of  the  'Form  of  Concord'  (Andrece, 
Chemnitz,  Selnecker,  and  Chytrseus),  who  stood  mediating  between 
ultra-Lutheranism  and  Melanchthonianism. 

The  Melanchthonians,  nicknamed  Philippists  and  Cbypto-Calvin- 
TSTS,2  prominent  among  whom  were  Camerarius,  Bugenhagen,  Eber, 
Crell,  Major,  Cruciger,  Strigel,  Pfeffinger,  Peucer  (physician  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Melanchthon's  son-in-law),  had  their  strong- 
hold in  the  Universities  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  (till  1574),  and 
maintained,  with  less  force  of  will  and  conviction,  but  with  more  lib- 
erality and  catholicity  of  spirit,  the  right  of  progressive  development 
in  theology,  and  sought  to  enlarge  the  doctrinal  basis  of  Lutheranism 
for  a  final  reconciliation  of  Christendom,  or  at  least  for  a  union  of 
the  evangelical  churches.^ 

Both  parties  maintained  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  the 

*  Melanchthon  applies  to  them  a  saying  of  Polybias,  that  ^volentes  videri  similes  magnis 
rirfff/and  being  unable  to  imitate  the  works  (Jpya)  of  Lather,  they  imitated  his  by-works 
(iraptpya^j  *et  producunt  in  theatrum  stultitiam  stiam.*  Calvin  more  severely  but  not  unjustly 
remarks  (in  his  second  defense  against  Westphal,  1556) :  '  O  Luthere,  qtiam  paucos  tucB  proe- 
ttanti(z  imitatoreSf  quam  muUas  vero  sancice  twx  jactantia  simias  reliqvisti  /*  See  Gieseler, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  435,  and  especially  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  79  sqq. 

'  The  term  Philippists  (from  the  Christian  name  of  Melanchthon,  who  was  usually  called 
Dr.  Philippus)  is  wider,  and  embraced  the  Synergists,  while  the  term  Crypto-Calvinists  ap- 
plies properly  only  to  those  who  secretly  held  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  but 
not  on  predestination.  Some  of  the  strict  Lutherans — as  Flacius,  Amsdorf,  and  Heshus — 
held  fast  to  the  original  views  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  predestination,  and  taught  that 
man  was  purely  passive  and  even  repugnant  (repugnative)  in  the  work  of  conversion.  Comp. 
Landerer  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XI.  p.  538. 

'  Kahnis  (Vol.  II.  p.  520)  thus  characterizes  the  two  parties :  '  Dort  [among  the  strict  Ln- 
therans]  das  Prineip  des  Festhaltens,  hier  [among  the  Philippists]  das  Princip  des  Fort- 
schreitens;  dort  schar/eAusschUesslichkeitf  hier  Weite,  Milde,  Vermitteiung,(/num  ;  dorifer^ 
tiye^/este  Doctrin^  Hier  praktische  Elastidtdt,* 
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Luthei-ans  went  with  the  Bible  as  underetood  by  Luther,  the  Philippists 
witli  the  Bible  as  explained  by  Melanchthon;  with  the  additional 
difference  that  the  former  looked  up  to  Luther  as  an  almost  inspired 
apostle,  and  believed  in  his  interpretation  as  final,  while  the  latter  re- 
vered Melanchthon  simply  as  a  great  teacher,  and  reserved  a  larger 
margin  for  reason  and  fi*eedom.^ 

Both  parties  set  forth  new  confessions  of  faith  and  bulky  collections 
of  doctrine  {Corpora  Doctrinoi)^  which  were  clothed  with  symbolical 
authority  in  different  territories,  and  increased  the  confusion  and  in- 
tensified the  antagonism.' 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  CONTBOVEBSIE8  IN  THE  LUTHERAN  0HT7B0H. 

The  controversies  which  preceded  the  composition  of  the  *Forra  of 
Cbncord,'  centred  in  the  soteriological  doctrines  of  the  Beformation, 
concerning  sin  and  grace,  justification  by  faith,  and  the  use  of  good 
works,  but  they  extended  also  to  the  encharist  and  the  person  and  work 
of  Christ.     We  notice  them  in  the  order  of  the  *  Form  of  Concord.' 

L  THE   FLACIAN   CONTROVERSY  ON  ORIGINAL  SIN,  1660-1680.' 

This  controversy  involved  the  question  whether  original  sin  is  essen- 
tial or  accidental — in  other  words,  whether  it  is  the  nature  of  man  itself 

'  In  the  Preface  to  the  Magdehwg  Confession^  1660,  Lather  is  called  'the  third  Elijah,' 
'  the  prophet  of  God,*  and  Lather's  doctrine,  withoat  any  qualification, '  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' 
See  Heppe :  Die  Entstehuny  und  Foribiidung  des  Lutherthums,  pp.  42,  43.  In  the  Remssiscke 
Confession  of  1667  (Heppe,  p.  76)  it  is  said :  'We  quote  chiefly  the  writings  of  Lather  as  our 
prophet  (als  unseres  Propheten),  and  prefer  them  to  the  writings  of  Philippas  and  others,  who 
are  merely  children  of  the  prophet  (Prophetenhinder)  and  his  disciples.'  The  overestimate 
of  Luther  is  well  expressed  in  the  lines — 

*  OcUes  Wort  und  Luther^s  Lehr 
Vergehet  nun  und  nimmermshr,* 

'  Prof.  Heppe,  in  his  Die  Entstehung  und  Fortbildung  des  Lutherthums  und  die  kireklieken 
Bekenntniss-Srhriften  desselhen  von  1548-1676  (Cassel,  1863),  gives  extracts  from  twenty 
Lutheran  Confessions  which  appeared  during  this  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

*  Disputatio  de  originali  peccato  et  lihero  arbitrio  inter  Matthiam  Flacium  Illtsicth 
et  VicTORiNUM  Strioblium,  1663;  Flacius:  De  peccato  orig.,  in  the  second  part  of  his 
Clavis  Scripturm SacrtBy  1 667 ;  Tii«  Hesrusius :  Antidoton  contra  impium  et  blasphenmm dogma 
M.  FL  III.  1672,  3d  ed.  1679;  J.  Wioand:  De  Manichmismo  renovatOy  1687;  SchlCsskl- 
BURO:  Cat.  hasr.  1697,  Lib.  II. ;  Planck,  Vol.  V.  pp.  1,  286;  D5llinobr:  Die  Reforwus- 
tion,  etc.  Vol.  III.  (1848),  p.  484;  Ed.  Scumid:  Des  Flacius  ErbsSndestreit,  in  NiednerV 
Zeitschri/t fur  hist.  Theol.  1849,  Nos.  I.  and  II. ;  Frank  :  Die  Theologie  der  Coneordienfor' 
melj  Vol.  I.  p.  60 ;  Dornbr,  p.  361,  and  the  monograph  of  Preobr  on  Flacius  and  kis  Age, 
Vol.  H.  p.  310. 
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or  merely  a  oorruption  of  oatnre.  It  arofie,  in  close  connection  with  the 
SynergiBtic  controversy,  from  a  colloquy  at  Weimar  between  Flacius 
and  Strigel  (1560),  extended  from  Saxony  as  far  as  Austria,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  Flacius  (1575),  and  even  after  the  completion 
of  the  *  Form  of  Concord.'  * 

Matthias  Flacius  lUyricus,  the  impetuous  and  belligerent  champion 
of  rigid  Lutheranism,  a  man  of  vast  learning,  untiring  zeal,  unyielding 
firmness,  and  fanatical  intolerance,  renewed  apparently  the  Manichean 
heresy,  and  thereby  ruined  himself.*  From  an  over-intense  conviction 
of  total  depravity,  he  represented  original  sin  as  the  very  substance  or 
essence  of  the  natural  man,  who  after  the  fall  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense 
the  image  of  God,  and  became  the  very  image  of  Satan.  He  made, 
however,  a  distinction  between  two  substances  in  man — a  physical  and 
ethical — and  did  not  mean  to  teach  an  evil  matter  in  the  sense  of 


*  Aboat  forty  adherents  of  Flacius,  driven  to  German  Austria  (Opitz,  Irensens,  Colestin, 
etc.)i  issued  in  1581  a  declaration  against  the  'Form  of  Concord,' as  inconsistent  with  Lu- 
ther's pure  doctrine  on  original  sin ;  but  in  1582  they  fell  out  among  themselves.  As  late  as 
1 604  there  were  large  numbers  of  Flacianists  in  German  Austria.    Dollinger,  Vol.  III.  p.  492  sq. 

'  This  remarkable  man,  born  1520,  at  Albona,  Istria  (in  lUyria,  hence  called  Jflyricus),  was 
a  convert  from  Romanism ;  studied  at  Rasle,  TUbingen,  and  Wittenberg  under  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  became  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Luther 
attended  his  wedding,  and  raised  him  from  a  state  uf  mental  depression  almost  bordering  on 
despair.  In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  Augsburg  and  Leipzig  Interim,  Flacius 
removed  to  Magdeburg  (April,  1 541)),  where  he  opened  his  literary  batteries  against  Me- 
lanchthon and  the  Interim,  and  undertook  with  several  others  the  firat  Protestant  Church  his- 
tory, under  the  title  of  'The  Magdeburg  Centuries.'  In  1557  he  was  elected  Professor  in  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Jena,  but  was  deposed  (1562),  persecuted,  and  forsaken  even  by  his 
former  friends.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Katisbon,  Antwerp, 
Strasburg,  and  died  in  a  hospital  in  Frankfort-on-tho-Main,  March  11, 1575.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  learned  historian  Planck,  represent  him  merely  as  a  violent,  pugna- 
cious, obstinate  fanatic ;  but  more  recently  his  virtues  and  merits  have  been  better  appreciated 
byTwerten  {Matthias  Fktciua  Iliifricvt,  Berlin,  1844),  Kling  (who  calls  him  one  of  those  wit- 
nesses of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  IV.  p.  410),  and  W.  Preger  (Af.  FL 
llUfr,  und  teine  Zeit,  Erlangen,  1859-61,  2  vols.).  Heppe,  from  his  Melanchthonian  stand- 
point, judges  him  more  unfavorably,  and  thus  characterizes  him  (in  his  Con/essioneile 
Entwicklung^  etc.,  p.  138) :  *'M,  Flac.  Illyricus  war  ein  /anatischer  Verehrer  Luther  s,  der  von 
alien  Parteigenouen  durch  Kraft,  Conaequenz,  Klarheit  und  Sicherheit  seiner  theologischen 
SpeaJation  tmd  dwreh  Energie  des  WiUens  wie  dea  Denkent  hervorragend,  kein  Opfer  und 
kdn  Mittel — auch  nicht  den  schdndlichsten  Verrath  am  Vertrauen  Melanchthon  » — scheute,  um. 
aein  klar  erkanntes  Ziel,  ndmlich  die  Vemichtung  Melanchthon* s  und  der  bisherigen  Tradition 
des  Protestantismus  zu  erreichen  und  dem  Bekenntniss  derKirche  einen  ganz  anderen  Charak- 
ter  QufzuprSgen  als  der  war,  in  dem  es  sich  bisher  entwickelt  hatte. '  The  library  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  possesses  a  rare  collection  of  the  numerous  polemical  tract!* 
of  Flacius.  He  has  undoubted  merits  in  Church  history  and  exegesis.  His  best  works,  besides 
the*  Magdeburg  Centuries,*  are  his  Catalogue  testium  veritatisy  Bsisil.  1556,  and  his  CI  avis 
Scnptura  Sacrcs,  2  P.  Basil.  1567. 
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Gnostic  and  Manichean  dualism,  but  simply  an  entire  moral  corrnp 
tion  of  the  moral  nature,  which  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  and  holy 
nature.  He  departed  not  so  much  from  the  original  Protestant  doc- 
trine of  sin  as  from  the  usual  conception  of  the  Aristotelian  terms 
substance  and  dccidens}  He  quoted  many  strong  passages  from  Lu- 
ther, but  he  found  little  favor  and  bitter  opposition  even  among  his 
friends,  and  was  deposed  and  exiled  with  forty-seveh  adherents.  The 
cJn'ef  argument  against  him  was  the  alternative  that  his  doctrine 
either  makes  Satan  the  creator  of  man,  or  God  the  authop  and  pre- 
server of  sin.  ■    *: 

n.  THE  STNEBOISTTO  CONTROVERSY  (1660-1667)." 

It  extended  over  the  difficult  subject  of  man's  freedom  and  his  re- 
lation to  the  converting  grace  of  God.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the 
original  Augustinianisra  of  the  Reformers  and  the  later  Melanchtho- 
nian  Synergism,  or  a  refined  evangelical  modification  of  semi-Pela- 
gianism.^ 

Pfeffinger,  Professor  in  Leipzig,  who  opened  the  controversy  by  an 
academic  dissertation  (1550),  and  then  wrote  a  book  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  (1555),  Major,  Eber,  and  Grell,  in  Wittenberg,  and  Victorin 
Strigel,  in  Jena,  advocated  a  limited  freedom  in  fallen  man,  as  a 
rational  and  responsible  being,  namely,  the  power  of  accepting  the 
prevenient  grace  of  God,*  with  the  corresponding  power  of  reject- 
ing it.  They  accordingly  assigned  to  man  a  certain  though  very  small 
share  in  the  work  of  conversion,  which  Pfeffinger  illustrated  by  the 
contribution  of  a  penny  towards  the  discharge  of  a  very  large  debt. 

Amsdorf,  Flacius,Wigand,and  Heshusius,  on  the  other  hand,  appeal- 

*  By  rb  trvfipiprjKoc  Aristotle  means  a  separable  property  or  qaality,  which  does  not  essen- 
tially belong  to  a  thing.  In  this  sense  Flacius  denied  the  accidental  character  of  sin,  and 
maintiiined  that  it  entered  into  the  inmost  constitution,  just  as  holiness  is  inherent  and  essen- 
tial in  the  regenerate. 

*  For  fuller  information,  see  Pfefpikoer:  Proposit.  de  libera  ca-bitriOf  1555;  Flacius: 
De  orig.  peccaio  et  libero  arhitrioj  two  disputations,  1558  and  1559 ;  Sgul&ssblburo  :  CataL 
H(Eret.\r>9S(Uh.y.deSi/nerqistis);  Planck.  Vol.  IV.  p.  553;  Galle,  p.326;  DOllwgeb, 
Vol.  III.  p.  437;  Gust.  Frank  :  Gesch.  der  Prot.  Tkeol.  Vol.  I.  p.  125,  and  his  art.  Sy^r- 
ffismus  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XV.  p.  326  ;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank  :  Theol.  der  Cone.  F.  Vol.  I.  p.  113; 
DoRNER,  p.  801  ;  and  also  the  literature  on  the  Flacian  controTersy,  especially  Schmid  and 
Preger  Cquoted  p.  2G8). 

»  See  above,  p.  262. 

*  '  f'^^cultat  se  applicandi  ad  graiiam^* 
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ing  to  the  teaching  of  Luther,'  maintained  that  man,  being  totally  cor- 
rupt, can  by  nature  only  resist  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  is  converted 
against  and  in  spite  of  his  perverse  will,  or  must  receive  a  new  will 
before  he  can  accept.  God  converts  a  man  as  the  potter  moulds  tlie 
clay,  as  tlie  sculptor  carves  a  statue  of  wood  or  stone.  They  also  ad- 
vocated, as  a  logical  consequence,  Luther's  original  theory  of  an  uncon- 
ditional predestination  and  reprobation.  But  the  'Form  of  Concord* 
rejected  it  as  well  as  Synergism,  without  attempting  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Both  paities  erred  in  not  making  a  proper  distinction  between  re- 
generation and  convereion,  and  between  receptive  and  spontaneous 
activity.  In  regeneration,  man  is  passive,  in  conversion  he  is  active  in 
turning  to  God,  but  in  response  to  the  preceding  action  of  divine 
grace,  which  Augustine  calls  the  gratia  jprcsveniens.  Conversion  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  compulsory  or  magical,  but  an  ethical  process.  God 
operates  npon  man,  not  as  upon  a  machine  or  a  dead  stone  (as  Flacius 
and  also  the  'Form  of  Concord'  maintain),  but  as  a  responsible,  ration- 
al, moral,  and  religiously  susceptible  though  very  corrupt  being ;  break- 
ing his  natni-al  hostility,  making  willing  the  unwilling,  and  preparing 
him  at  every  step  for  corresponding  action.  So  far  Melanchthon  wae 
right.  Bnt  the  defect  of  the  Synergistic  theory  is  the  idea  of  a  pai*t- 
nership  between  God  and  man,  and  a  corresponding  division  of  work 
and  merit.  Synergism  is  less  objectionable  than  semi-Pelagianism,  for 
it  reduces  co-operation  before  convereion  to  a  minimum,  but  even  that 
minimum  is  incompatible  with  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  on  God. 

m.  THE  OSIANDRIO  CONTROVERSY  (1549-1666).* 

It  touched  the  central  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Lntheranism,^W^'{/im- 
tion  iy^aiM,  whether  it  is  a  mere  declaratory,  forensic  art  of  acquittal 
from  sin  and  guilt,  or  an  actual  infusion  of  righteousness. 

*  Especially  his  book  de  servo  arhitrio.  Luther  calls  the  voluntas  of  the  nataral  man 
Ko/vn/M,  and  compares  him  to  the  column  of  salt,  Lot's  wife,  a  block  and  stone.  Similar 
terms  are  used  in  the  'Form  of  Concord.* 

'  OsiANDRR :  Disputationea  duce:  una  de  Lege  et  Evangelto  (1549),  altera  de  Just\fication« 
(IdiiO),  Regiom.  1550;  De  unico  Mediatore  Jes.  Chr.  et  Justijicutione  Jidei  confessio  A.  Osian' 
t'ri, H^om.  1 55 1  ;  Schmeckbier^  Komgvhcrg^  1552;  Wider/egung  der  Antwort  Melanchthoti*Sj 
1552.  Anton  Otto  Hrrzberoer  :  Wider  die  tiefgesuchten  und  scharfgesjiitzten,  aber  dock 
nichtigen  Urtaehen  Osianders,  Magdeburg,  1552;  Gallus:  Probe  des  Geistea  Osiandrif 
Uagdeb.  1552;  Meniub:  IMe  (rerechtigkeit,  die  fir  Gott  giity  wider  die  neue  alcumistiscke  The- 
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Luther  and  the  other  Reformers  made  a  clear  distinction  between 
jnstification  as  an  external  act  of  God  for  man,  and  sanctification  as 
an  internal  act  of  God  in  man ;  and  yet  viewed  them  as  inseparable, 
sanctification  being  the  necessary  effect  of  justification.  Faith  was 
to  them  an  appropriation  of  the  whole  Christ,  a  bond  of  vital  union 
with  his  person  first,  and  in  consequence  of  this  a  pai*ticipation  of  his 
benefits.^ 

In  the  Osiandric  controversy,  justification  and  sanctification  were 
either  confounded  or  too  abstractedly  separated,  and  the  person  of 
Christ  was  lost  sight  of  in  his  work  or  in  one  of  his  two  natures. 

Andrew  Osiander  (1498-1552),  an  eminent  Lutheran  minister  and  re- 
former at  Nuremberg  (since  1522),  afterwards  Professor  at  Konigsberg 
(1549),  a  man  of  great  learning  and  speculative  talent,  but  conceited 
and  overbearing,  created  a  great  commotion  by  a  new  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, which  he  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Luther.'  He  assailed 
the  forensic  conception  of  justification,  and  taught  instead  a  medicinal 
and  creative  act,  whereby  the  sinner  is  made  just  by  an  infusion  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  our  righteousness.  This  view  was  de- 
nounced as  Eomanizing,  but  it  is  rather  mystical.  He  did  not  make  JQSti- 
fication  a  gradual  process,  like  the  Eoman  system,  but  a  single  and  com- 
plete act,  by  which  Christ  according  to  his  divine  nature  enters  the  soul 
of  man  through  the  door  of  faith.^  He  meant  justification  by  faith 
alone  without  works,  but  an  effective  internal  justification  in  the  e^- 

ologia  Oaianders,  Erfurt,  1652;  Jo.  Wigand:  De  Osiandrismo,  Jena,  1588  and  1586; 
SghlOssblburo  :  CataL  Hceret.  Lib.  VI. ;  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249 ;  Baur  :  DUqu,  in  OsUat- 
dri  de  juatif.  doctrinam.  Tub.  1831 ;  Lbhnerdt:  De  Osiandri  vita  et  doctr.  Berol.  1885 ; 
H.  Wilkbn:  Onanders  Leben,  Stralsund,  1844;  Hbbbrlb:  Oa.  Lehre  in  ihrer  JnhMien 
Gtstalt  (Studien  u.  Kritiken^  1844,  p.  386) ;  Ritschl:  Rechtfertigungglehre  de»  A.  Ot.  (in 
Jahrh.fwr  D.  TheoL  1867,  p.  795);  R.  T.  Grau:  De  Os.  doctrina,  Marb.  1860;  Gibseler, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  469;  GA8s,Vol.Lp.61 ;  Heppb,Vo1.  I.p.81;  G.  Frank, Vol.  I.  p.  160;  J.  H.B. 
Frank,  Vol.  II.  p.  1-47 ;  Dornbr,  p.  344.  Among  Roman  Catbolic  divines,  DdLLmoER  in 
his  Reformation^  ihreEntwicklung  und  Wirkungen,yo\.  III.  pp.  897-487,  gives  the  best  account 
of  the  Osiandric  controversy. 

^  See  KOstlin:  Luther's  Theologie^YoX.  II.  pp.  444  sqq. 

*  He  thought  that  *  after  the  death  of  the  lion  he  could  easily  dispose  of  the  hares  and  ibxes.* 
But  the  germ  of  his  doctrine  was  already  in  his  tract,  ^Ein  gut  Unterrickt  und  getrtuer  RaUkMcklag 
aus  heil.  gOttlicher  Schri/t,'  1524.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  he  requested  Mdanch- 
thon,  in  the  presence  of  Brentins  and  Urban  Regius,  to  introduce  into  the  new  confeJ$sion  of 
faith  the  passage  Jer.  xxiii.  6,  *The  Lord  our  Righteousness,*  which  he  undentood  to  mean 
that  Christ  dwells  in  us  by  faith,  and  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  See  Wilkeoa,  p.  37; 
DoUinger,  p.  398. 

^  *Christus  secundum  suam  veram  divinam  essentiam  in  vere  credentilms  kabiiaL* 
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mological  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  Protestant  in  this  also,  that 
he  excluded  human  merit  and  represented  faith  which  apprehends 
Christ,  as  the  gift  of  God.  In  connection  with  this  he  held  peciiliar 
views  on  the  image  of  God,  which  he  made  to  consist  in  the  essen- 
tial union  of  the  human  nature  with  the  divine  nature,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  the  incarnation,  which  in  his  opinion  would  have  taken 
place  even  without  the  fall,  in  order  that  through  Christ's  humanity 
we  might  become  pai*taker8  of  the  essential  righteousness  «of  God.'  He 
appealed  to  Luther,  but  denounced  Melanchthon  as  a  heretic  and  pest- 
ilential man. 

Osiander  was  protected  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia,  whom  he  had 
converted,  but  opposed  from  every  quarter  by  Mdrlin,  Staphylus,  Stan- 
caros,  Melanchthon,  Amsdorf,  Menius,  Flacius,  Chemnitz.  Between 
the  two  parties  stood  the  Swabian  divines  Brentius  and  Binder.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  and 
with  such  violence  that  the  Professors  in  Kdnigsberg  carried  fire-arms 
into  their  academic  sessions.  It  was  seriously  circulated  and  believed 
that  the  devil  wrote  Osiander's  books,  while  he  enjoyed  his  meals. 

After  Osiander's  death  (1552),  his  son-in-law,  John  Funck,  chaplain 
of  the  Duke,  became  the  leader  of  his  small  party ;  but  he  was  executed 
on  the  scaffold  (1566)  as  a  heretic  and  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
Horlin  was  recalled  from  exile  and  made  Bishop  of  Samland.  The 
Prussian  collection  of  Confessions  {Corpus  Doctrince  Pruthenicum^  or 
Borusncumj  Kdnigsberg,  1567)  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Osiander. 

In  close  connection  with  the  Osiandric  controversy  on  justification 
was  the  Stancabian  dispute,  introduced  by  Francesco  Stancaro  (or 
Stancarus),  an  Italian  ex-priest,  and  for  a  short  time  Professor  in 
Kdnigsberg  (d.  1574  in  Poland).  He  asserted,  against  Osiander  and 
in  agreement  with  Peter  the  Lombard,  that  Christ  was  our  Mediator 
and  Redeemer  according  to  his  human  nature  only  (since  he,  being 
God  himself,  could  not  mediate  between  God  and  God).^  He  called 
his  opponents  and  all  the  Reformers  ignoramuses.' 

Another  collateral  controversy,  concerning  the  obedience  of  Christ, 

'  'Per  humanitatem  deveuii  in  nof  divinitoM,* 

*  ^Nemopoteti  esse  mediator  aui  iprius.'  Petrus  Lombardos  says :  '  Chrishu  mediator  du 
dhtr  mcnndmn  humanitatem,  non  terundum  divinit€Uem.* 

*  Wl«AVD :  De  Stancarismo,  Lips.  1 583 ;  SchlCsselburo,  lib.  IX. ;  Plamcx,  Vol.  IV. 
^ i49;  GiUBUUt,  VoL  IV.  p.  480 ;  G.  Fkaxk,  Vol  L  p.  166, 
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was  raised,  A.D.  1563,  by  Paesimonius,  or  Karo,  a  Lntheran  minister 
in  Bavaria.^  He  derived  our  redemption  entirely  from  onr  Lord's 
passive  obedience,  and  denied  that  his  active  obedience  had  any  vicari- 
ous merit,  since  Christ  himself,  as  man,  owed  active  obedience  to  God. 
He  also  opposed  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  resolved  justification 
into  the  idea  of  remission  of  sins. 

E^arg  was  opposed  by  Ketzmann  in  Ansbach,  by  Heshnsins,  and  the 
Wittenberg  divines.  Left  without  sympathy,  and  threatened  with  depo- 
sition and  exile,  he  recanted  his  theses  in  1570,  and  confessed  that 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  his  righteousness,  merit,  and  innocence  are 
the  ground  of  our  justification  and  our  greatest  comfort.' 

The  'Form  of  Concord'  teaches  that  Christ  as  God  and  man  in  his 
one,  whole,  and  perfect  obedience,  is  our  righteousness,  and  that  his 
whole  obedience  unto  death  is  imputed  to  us. 

IV.  THE  MAJORISTIO  OONTROVEE8Y  (1662-1677.)' 

It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Synergistic,  Osiandric,  and  Antino- 
mian  controversies,  and  refers  to  the  use  of  good  works. 

The  Reformers  derived  salvation  solely  from  the  merits  of  Christ 
through  the  medium  of  faith,  as  the  organ  of  reception,  in  accordance 
with  the  Scripture, '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.'  But  faith  was  to  them  a  work  of  God,  a  living  apprehension 
of  Christ,  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  good  works.  Luther  calls  faith  a 
'lively,  busy,  mighty  thing,'  which  can  no  more  be  separated  from  love 

^  Georg  Karg  was  born  1512,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  ordained  by  Lather  and  Me- 
lanchthon,  became  pastor  at  Oettingen,  afterwards  at  Ansbach,  and  died  157C.  He  was  a 
rigid  Lutheran  in  the  Interimistic  controversies,  but  otherwise  more  a  follower  of  Melanch- 
thon. 

'  Thom ASICS:  Hist.  dogmatU  de  ohedieniia  Christi  activa,  Erl.  1845-46;  G.  Frank, 
Vol.  I.  p.  158  ;  DosxER,  p.  345;  DOllinger,  Vol.  III.  pp.  564-74  (together  with  the  acts 
from  MS.  sources  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  15  sqq.,  the  best  account).  Karg*s  view  was  after- 
wards defended  by  the  Reformed  divines  John  Piscator  of  Herbom  and  John  Camero  of 
Saumur,  perhaps  also  by  Ursinus  (according  to  a  letter  of  Tossanus  to  Piscator).  See  Dol- 
linger.  Vol.  III.  p.  573 ;  Schweizer:  Centraldogmen,  Vol.  II.  p.  16. 

*  D.  G.  Major:  Opera,  Viteb.  1.569,  3  vols.;  N.  von  Amsdorf:  Doss  die  Propositio: 
*  Gute  Werke  gind  zur  Seligkeit  schddlich,*  eine  rechte  wahre  chrittliche  Propositio  set,  ihnrk 
die  heiligen  Paulus  und  Luther  gepredigt,  1559;  several  tracts  of  Flacius,  Wioakd,  and 
Responsa  and  Letters  of  Melanchthon  on  this  subject  from  1553  to  1559,  in  Corp.  Reform. 
Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. ;  ScHLf^ssELBUKG,  Lib.  VII. ;  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  p.  469 ;  I>5llinosk, 
Vol.  III.  p.  493  ;  Thomabius  :  Zkis  Bek.  der  ev.  luth.  Kirche  in  der  Consequenz  seines  Prtn- 
cips,  p.  100 ;  Heppe,  VoL  U.  p.  264 ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  122 ;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frask,  Vol  IL 
p.  149;  Heezoo,Vo1.VIII.  p.733;  Dornbr,  p.  339. 
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t)ian  fire  from  heat  and  light.*  Melanchthon,  in  his  later  period,  laid 
greater  stress  on  good  works,  and  taught  their  necessity  as  fruits  of 
faith,  bnt  not  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  which  is  a  free,  unmerited 
gift  of  God.' 

Georg  Major  (Professor  at  Wittenberg  since  1589,  died  1674),  a 
pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Leipzig  Interim, 
declared  during  his  sojourn  at  Eisleben  (1552)  that  good  works  are 
necessatn/  to  salvation.^  He  pronounced  the  anathema  on  every  one 
who  taught  otherwise,  though  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  meant, 
however,  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  a  negative  condition,  not  as 
a  meritorious  cause,  and  he  made,  moreover,  a  distinction  between  sal- 
vation and  justification.^ 

This  proposition  seemed  to  be  inconsistent  with  Luther's  solifidian- 
ism,  and  was  all  the  more  obnoxious  for  its  resemblance  to  a  clause  in 
tlie  Bomanizing  Leipzig  Interim  (1548).* 

Hence  it  was  violently  opposed  from  every  direction.  Nicolas  von 
Amsdorf  (1483-1565),  appealing  to  St.  Paul  and  Dr.  Luther,  con- 

'  See  his  classical  description  of  faith  in  the  Prefiice  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  (Walch, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  1 14,  quoted  also  in  the  'Form  of  Concord,* p.  626,  ed.  Muller) :  * Der  Glaube  ist 
fin  ffdttUch  Werk  in  wns,  das  un$  verwandelt  und  neu  gebiert  aus  Gott  vnd  tddtet  den  alien 
Adam,  macht  una  gam  andere  Menschen  .  .  .  und  hringet  den  heiligen  Geist  mit  sich.  O!  en 
ist  ein  lebendig,  geschaftig^  thatig,  mSchtig  Ding  urn  den  Glauben,  data  es  unmdglich  ist,  dasa  er 
nirht  ohne  Unterlaaa  sollte  Gutes  wirken;  erfragt  attch  nicht,  ob  gute  Werke  zu  thun  sind,  son- 
dem  ehe  man  fragt^  hat  er  aie  gethan^  und  iat  immer  im  T^un.  Weraber  nicht  sokhe  Werke 
ihut,  der  ist  ein  glaubhser  Mensch,  .  .  .  Werke  vom  Glauben  tcheiden  is  so  unmdgUch  als  bren- 
nen  und  lenchten  vom  Feuer  mag  geschieden  werdenJ*  In  another  place  Luther  says :  ^So  wenig 
dasFeuer  ohne  Hitze  und  Rauch  ist,  so  wenig  ist  der  Glaube  ohne  Liebe.* 

'  Loci  theol.  cd.  1535  (the  edition  dedicated  to  King  Henrj  VIII.):  ^Obedientia  nostra, 
hoc  estjjustitia  bonce  eonscientice  seu  operum,  quce  Deus  nobis  pracipit,  necessario  sequi  debet 
re^onciliaiionem,  .  ,  .  Si  vis  in  vitam  ingredi,  serua  mandata  (Matt.  xix.  17)...  .  Justificamur 
fU  nova  et  spirituali  vita  vivamus.  .  .  .  Ipsius  opus  sumuSy  conditi  ad  bona  opera  (£ph.  ii.  1 0). 
.  .  .  Acceptatio  €ui  vitam  aternam  sen  donatio  vitce  atemte  conjuncta  est  cum  just\ficatione, 
i.e.^  rum  remissione  peocatorum  et  reconciHatione,  qutejide  contingit.  .  .  .  Itaque  non  datwr  vita 
(Sterna  propter  dignitatem  bonorum  operum,  sed  gratis  propter  Christum,  Et  tamen  bona  opera 
ita  necessaria  sunt  ad  vitam  aternam,  quia  sequi  reconciliationem  necessario  debent*  (Corp, 
/2^/orm.  Vol.  XXI.  p.  429). 

'  *  Bona  opera  necessaria  esse  ad  salutem. ' 

*  lie  found  it  necessary  afterwards  to  qualify  his  proposition,  erpeciaUy  since  Melanchthon, 
to  his  surprise,  did  not  quite  approve  it.  He  assigned  to  good  works  a  necessitas  debiti,  as 
f^mmanded  by  God,  a  necessitas  conjunctionis,  as  connected  with  fiuth,  but  no  necessitas  meriti. 
Our  whole  confidence  is  in  Christ.  ^Hominem,*  he  said,  *■  sola  fide  essejustum,  sed  non  sola 
Jide  salrum.* 

*  Viz.,  the  words, '  Es  ist  gewisslich  wahr,  doss  die  Tugenden  Glaube,  Liebe,  Hoffnung,  und 
andere  in  uns  »ein  mUssen  und  zur  Seligkeit  ndthig  seien.*  InPezel's  edition  of  Me1nnchthon*s 
'Btdtnken*  the  words  zur  Seligkeit  are  omitted.     DoUinger,  Vol.  III.  p.  41)6. 
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demned  it  as  '  the  worst  and  most  peinicious  heresy,'  and  boldly  advo- 
cated even  the  counter-proposition,  that  good  works  are  dangerous  to 
salvation  (1659).^  Flacins  denonuced  Major's  view  as  popish,  godl^ 
and  most  dangerous,  because  it  destroyed  the  sinner's  comfort  on  the 
death-bed  and  the  gallows,  made  the  salvation  of  children  impossible, 
confounded  the  gospel  with  the  law,  and  weakened ,  the  power  of 
Christ's  death.^  Wigand  objected  that  the  error  of  the  necessity  of 
good  works  was  already  condemned  by  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.),  that  it  was  the  pillar  of  popery  atid  a  mark  of  Antichrist, 
and  that  it  led  many  dying  persons  unable  to  find  good  works  in 
themselves,  to  despair.  Justus  Menius,  Superintendent  of  Gotha,  tried 
to  mediate  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  good  works  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  faith ;  but  this  was  decidedly  rejected  as  indirectly  amounting 
to  the  same  error.  A  synod,  held  at  Eisenach  in  1556,  decided  in 
seven  theses  that  Major's  proposition  was  true  only  in  oAstrcusto  and  in 
foro  legis^  but  not  inforo  evangelii,  and  should  be  avoided  as  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  in  a  popish  sense.  Christ  delivered  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  faith  alone  is  necessary  both  for  justification  and 
salvation,  which  are  identical.'  The  theses  were  subscribed  by  Ams- 
dorf,  Strigel,  Morlin,  Hugel,  Stossel,  and  even  by  Menius  (although 
the  fifth  was  directed  against  him).  But  now  there  arose  a  contro- 
versy on  the  admission  of  the  abstract  and  legal  necessity  of  good 
works,  which  was  defended  by  Flacius, Wigand, and  Morlin;  opposed 
by  Amsdorf  and  Aurifaber  as  semi-popish.  The  former  view  pre- 
vailed. 

Melanchthon  felt  that  the  necessity  of  good  works  for  salvation 
might  imply  their  meritoriousness,  and  hence  proposed  to  drop  the 
words  for  salvation^  and  to  be  contented  with  the  assertion  that  good 
works  are  necessary  because  God  commanded  them,  and  man  is  bound 
to  obey  his  Creator.*    This  middle  course  was  adopted  by  the  Witten- 


^  *•  Bona  opera  pemiciosa  (noxia)  esse  [not  in  themgelves,  but]  ad  salutemj*  Whoever  held 
the  opposite  view  was  denounced  by  Amsdorf  as  a  Pelagianer^  Mameiuk,  zweiJSltiger  Pt^iai 
and  Verlaugner  Ckristi. 

*  See  the  extracts  from  Flacius,  in  Dollinger,  Vol.  III.  pp.  503  sqq. 

*  See  the  theses  in  Diillinger,  Vol.  III.  p.  51 1  sq. 

*  See  his  brief  Judicium  on  the  Majoristic  controversy,  1553,  Corp.  Reform.  VoL  VIIL 
p.  194,  and  his  more  lengthy  German  letter  ad  Senatum  Northusanwn  (Nordbausen),  Jan.  13. 
1  *i55 ;  Ibid,,  pp.  410-413.  ^ Diese  Deutunff,^  he  says  (p.  412),  ^ist  zufliehen :  gute  Werkt  si»i 
Vkrdibnbt  der  Seliffkeit;  und  muss  der  Glauh  und  Trosifut  allein  auf  dem  Herm  Chrisio 
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berg  Professors  and  by  the  Diet  of  Princes  at  Frankfort  (1558),  but 
was  rejected  by  the  strict  Lutherans. 

Major  consented  (in  1558)  no  longer  to  use  his  phrase,  and  revoked 
it  in  his  last  will  (1570),  but  he  was  still  assailed,  and  the  Professors  at 
Jena  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  the  poor  old  man  (1571)  with  little 

« 

hope  of  success.  Flacius  prayed  that  Christ  might  crush  also  this  ser- 
pent. Heshusius  publicly  confessed  that  he  had  committed  a  horrible 
Bin  in  accepting  the  Doctor's  degree  from  Major,  who  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  theological  profession. 

The  ^Form  of  Concord'  settled  the  controversy  by  separating  good 
works  both  from  justification  and  salvation,  yet  declaring  them  neces- 
sary as  effects  of  justifying  faith.^ 

V.  THB  ANTINOMIAN  OONTROVEBST  (1627-1660).* 

Protestantism  in  its  joyful  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  gospel  was  strongly  tempted  to  antinomianism,  but 
restrained  by  its  moral  force  and  the  holy  character  of  the  gospel 
itself.'     Luther,  in  opposition  to  Bomish  legalism,  put  the  gospel  and 

stehen,  dass  wir  gewisalich  dutch  ihn  aUeinj  propter  eum  et  per  eiim,  haben  Vergebung  der  SUn- 
deHf  Znrchnung  der  Gerechtigkeitj  heil^en  Geistf  und  Erbschnft  der  ewigen  Seligkeit.  Dieses 
Fundament  i$t  gewiss,  Etfolget  auch  eben  aus  diesem  Fundament,  dass  dieae  andere  Prcpon- 
tion  recht  und  nOthig  ist :  gute  Werke  oder  neuer  Gehoraam  tat  nSthig  von  wegen  gOttlicher,  tm- 
wandelbarer  Ordnung,  dcua  die  vermknftige  Creatur  Gott  Gehoraam  achuldig  tat,  und  dazu  er- 
arhnffen,  und  jetzwnd  wiedergeboren  iat,  daaa  ate  ihm  gleichjhrmig  werde.*  Melanchthon  heard 
from  an  Englishman  that  this  controTersy  created  great  astonishment  in  England,  where  no 
one  doobted  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salvation,  nor  failed  to  see  the  difference  be- 
tween necessity  and  merit. 

*  In  accordance  with  the  word  of  Aognstine:  '  Opera  aequuntur  juat\ficatum,  non  prceredunt 
justijicandum,*  Three  or  fonr  of  the  framers  of  the  'Form  of  Concord'  were  inclined  to 
Major^s  view,  and  endeavored  at  first  to  prevent  its  condemnation ;  but  the  logic  of  the  Lo- 
tberan  principle  triumphed. 

^  Lcther's  Werkey  Vol.  XX.  p.  2014  (ed.  Walch) ;  Wioand  :  De  antinomia  veteri  et  nova^ 
Jen.  1.571 ;  ScBLt^BSBLBUBO,  Lib.  IV. ;  FOrstbuann:  Neuea  Urkundenbuch  (Hamburg,  1842), 
Vol.  I.  p.  291;  J.  G.  ScHULZius:  Hiatoria  Antinomorum,  Viteb.  1708;  Planck,  Vol.  II. 
p.  399,  Vol.  V.  1. 1 ;  Tbomasius,  p.  46  ;  D(}llinoer,  Vol.  III.  p.  872;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV. 
p.397;  Hbfpb, VoL  I.  p.  80;  6a8S,Vo1.  I.  p.  67;  G.  Frank, Vol.  I.  p.  146;  Fr.  H.  R  Frank, 
Vol.  IL  pp.  246,  262 ;  Dorneb,  p.  336;  Elwert  :  De  Antinomia  Agricofce  7«/efrit,Tnr.  1836; 
K.  J.NiTzacH :  Die  Geaammteracheinung  dea  Antinomiamua,  in  the  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1846, 
Noi.  I.  and  11. 

'  Gan  says  (Vol.  I.  p. 57):  *Die  Reformation  war  aelbat  Antinomiamua,  inao/em  ate  mit  dem 
^terkheUigen  auch  daa  geaetxHche  Principj  wenn  ea  die  Seligkeit  dea  Menachen  bevnrken  will, 
vfrwarf,  Melanchthon  hatte  Geaetz  und  Evangelium  wie  Srhreck-  und  Droatmittel  einander 
^^ty^gengeatei/t  und  nmr  aufdaa  ietzere  die  Rerhtfertigung  gebaut,  wShrend  er  doch  unter  dem 
GeseU  den  bleibendtn  Inhalt  dea  gdttlichen  WUUna  zuaammen/aaat,* 
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the  law  as  wide  apart  as  'heaven  and  earth,'  and  said,  'Moses  is  dead.'* 
Nevertheless  he  embodied  in  his  Catechism  an  excellent  exposition  of 
the  Decalogue  before  the  Creed ;  and  Melanchthon,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  laid  more  and  more  stress  on  the  moral  element  and  good  works 
in  opposition  to  the  abuses  of  solifidianism  and  carnal  security. 

The  antinomian  controversy  has  two  stages.  The  first  touches  the 
ofiice  of  the  law  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  its  relation  to 
repentance ;  the  second  the  necessity  of  good  works,  which  was  the 
point  of  dispute  between  Major  and  Amsdorf,  and  has  already  been 
discussed. 

John  Agricola,  of  Eisleben,  misunderstood  Luther,  as  Marcion,  the 
antinomian  Gnostic,  misunderstood  St.  Paul.^  He  first  uttered  anti- 
nomian principles  in  1527,  in  opposition  to  Melanchthon,  who  in  liis 
Articles  of  Visitation  urged  the  preaching  of  the  law  unto  repent- 
ance.^ He  was  appeased  in  a  conference  with  the  Reformers  at  Tor- 
gau  (December,  1527).  But  when  Professor  at  Wittenberg,  he  re- 
newed the  controversy  in  1537,  in  some  arrogant  theses,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Luther  in  six  public  disputations  (1538  and  1540).  He  made 
a  severe  attack  on  Luther,  which  involved  him  in  a  lawsuit,  but  he 
removed  to  Berlin,  and  sent  from  there  a  recantation,  Dec.  6, 1540. 
Long  afterwards  (1562)  he  reasserted  his  views  in  a  published  sermon 
on  Luke  vii.  37.     He  was  neither  clear  nor  consistent. 

Agricola  taught  with  some  truth  that  genuine  repentance  and  re- 

^  Many  of  his  utterances,  as  quoted  by  Dollinger,  Vol.  III.  pp.  45  sqq.,  sound  decidedly 
antinomian,  but  must  be  understood  cum  grano  salis^  and  in  connection  with  hia  whole  teach- 
ing. Some  of  the  most  objectionable  are  from  his  *  Table  Talk/  as  when  he  caUs  Moses  'the 
master  of  all  hang:men'  and  4he  worst  of  heretics.' 

'  Agricola  (Schnitter,  Komschneider;  Luther  called  him  Grickl)  was  bom  at  Eisleben,  U9S 
(hence  Magister  Islebius),  and  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  boarded  wiUi  Lather.  Be 
was  a  popular  preacher  at  Eisleben,  and  became  Professor  of  Theology  at  Wittenberg,  15.%, 
and  chaplain  of  Elector  Joachim  IF.  at  Berlin,  1540.  In  1548  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Augsburg  Interim,  and  denied  the  essential  principles  of  Protestantism,  but  protested  afterwards 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  necessity  of  good  works  (1558).  He  died  at  Berlin,  1566.  Lu- 
ther was  more  vexed  by  him,  as  he  said,  than  by  any  pope ;  he  charged  him  with  excessive 
vanity  and  ambition,  and  declared  him  unfit  to  teach,  and  fit  only  for  the  profession  of  a 
jester  (/?riV/*e,  Vol.  V.  p.  321).  He  refused  to  see  him  in  1545,  and  said,  *  Grickl  wird  in  aJU 
Ewigkeit  Grickl  bleiben.^  Bretschneider  and  Gieseler  suppose  that  Melanchthon  incurred 
Agricola's  displeasure  by  not  helping  him  to  a  theological  chair  in  Wittenberg.  He  nia5t 
have  had,  however,  considerable  administrative  capacity.  Dollinger  charges  the  Reformers 
with  misrepresenting  him  and  his  doctrine. 

-'  *Pr(wdicatio  legis  ad  panitentiam.*  Chursachsische  Viaitationa'Artikelf  1527  Kod  1528, 
Latin  and  German,  ed.  by  Strobel,  1777. 
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mission  of  sin  could  only  be  secured  under  the  gospel  by  the  contem- 
plation of  Christ's  love.  In  this  Luther  (and  afterwards  Calvin)  agreed 
with  him.  But  he  went  much  further.  The  law  in  his  opinion  was  su- 
perseded by  the  gospel,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  repentance  and  con- 
version. It  works  only  wrath  and  death;  it  leads  to  unbelief  and  de- 
spair, not  to  the  gospel.  He  thought  the  gospel  was  all-suflScient  both 
for  the  oflSce  of  terror  and  the  oflSce  of  comfort.  Luther,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained,  in  his  disputations,  that  true  repentance  consists  of 
two  things — ^knowledge  and  sorrow  of  sin,  and  resolution  to  lead  a  better 
life.  The  first  is  produced  by  the  law,  the  second  by  the  gospel.  The 
law  alone  would  lead  to  despair  and  hatred  of  God ;  hence  the  gospel 
is  added  to  appease  and  encourage  the  terrified  conscience.  The  law 
can  not  justify,  but  must  nevertheless  be  taught,  that  by  it  the  impious 
may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  sin  and  be  humbled,  and  that  the 
pious  may  be  admonished  to  crucify  their  flesh  with  its  sinful  lusts, 
and  to  guard  against  security. 

The  *  Form  of  Concord '  teaches  a  threefold  use  of  the  law :  (a)  A 
political  or  civil  use  in  maintaining  outward  discipline  and  order; 
(b)  An  denchtic  or  pedagogic  use  in  leading  men  to  a  knowledge  of  sin 
and  the  need  of  redemption ;  (c)  A  didactic  or  normative  use  in  regu- 
lating the  life  of  the  regenerate.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
not  exclusively  related  as  law  and  gospel,  but  the  Old  contains  gospel, 
and  the  New  is  law  and  gospel  complete. 

VL  THE  CBYPTO-CALVmiSTIO  OR  EUCHABISTIO  OONTROVBRSY  (1649-1674).' 

The  eucharistic  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  although 
it  alienated  the  German  and  Swiss  branches  of  the  Beformation,  did 

*  Westphal  :  Farrago  confusanearum  et  inter  se  disndentium  (fpinionum  de  Ccma  Domini 
ex  Sacramentariorum  libris  congesta,  Magdeb.  1552  (chiefly  against  Calvin,  Bollinger,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  John  2k  Lasco) ;  Recta  Fides  de  Catna  Domini  ex  verbis  Ap.  PauU  et  Evangelistct- 
rum  demonstrata,  1553 ;  a  tract  on  Augustine's  view  of  the  encharist,  1 555 ;  another  on  Melanch- 
thons  Tiew,  1557 ;  then  Justa  Defensio  against  John  "k  Lasco;  and,  finally,  Apologia  contra 
corrupteias  et  calumnvts  Johannis  Calviniy  1558.  Calvin  :  Defensio  sance  et  orthodoxce  doc- 
trinn  de  sacramentis,  Gen.  and  Tignri,  1555 ;  Secunda  Defensio  planee  et  orthod,  de  sacram, 
Jidei  contra  Joftch.  Westphali  calumniaSy  1 556 ;  Ultima  Admonitio  ad  Joach.  Westphalum,  1 557 ; 
IHlucida  Explicatio  sann  dortr.  de  rera  jmrticipntione  carnis  et  sanguinis  Christi  in  sacra 
CVna, against  Heshasios,  1561.  (All  these  tracts  of  Cnlvin  in  his  Opera,yo\,  IX.  ed.Bauxn, 
rnnitx,  and  Reuiss,  Brunsv.  1870.)  Minor  eucharistic  tracts  on  the  Lutheran  side  by  Brknz, 
SoHNEFF,  Albkr,Timann,  Heshurics  ;  on  the  Calvinistic  side  by  Bullinger,  Peter  Mar- 
TTK,  Beza,  and  Hardemberq.    Wioand  :  De  Sacramentariismo,  Lips.  1584 ;  De  Ubiguitate, 
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not  destroy  all  interconrse,  nor  discourage  new  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion. Calvin*8  theory,  which  took  a  middle  course,  retaining,  on  the 
basis  of  Zwingli's  exegesis,  the  religious  substance  of  Luther^s  faith, 
and  giving  it  a  more  intellectual  and  spiritual  form,  triumphed  in 
Switzerland,  gained  much  favor  in  Grermany,  and  opened  a  &ir  pros- 
pect for  union.  But  the  controversy  of  Westphal  against  Calvin,  and 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Melanchthonianism,  completed  and  con- 
solidated the  separation  of  the  two  Confessions. 

Melanchthon's  later  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  essentially 
agreed  with  that  of  Calvin,  was  for  a  number  of  years  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  Lutheran  divines  even  at  Wittenbei^  and  Leipzig,  and 
at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  It  was  also  in  various  ways 
officially  recognized  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540,  which  was 
long  regarded  as  an  improved  rather  than  an  altered  edition. 

But  the  Princes  and  the  people  held  fast  to  the  heroic  name  of  Lu- 
ther against  any  rival  authority,  and  when  the  alternative  was  pre- 
sented to  choose  between  him  and  Melanchthon  or  Calvin,  the  issue 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Besides,  the  old  traditional  view  of  the  mys- 
terious power  and  magical  eflScacy  of  the  sacraments  had  a  firm  hold 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  German  Christians,  as  it  has  to  this  day. 

Joachim  Westphal,  a  rigid  Lutheran  minister  at  Hambui*g,  renewed, 
in  1552,  the  sacramental  war  in  several  tracts  against  the  '  Zurich  Con- 
sensus' (issued  1549),  and  against  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr;  aiming 
indirectly  against  the  Philippists,  and  treating  all  as  sacramentarians 
and  heretics  who  denied  the  corporeal  presence,  the  oral  mandncation. 
and  the  literal  eating  of  Christ's  body  even  by  unbelievers.  He  made 
no  distinction  between  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  spake  of  their  godless  per- 
version of  the  Scriptures,  and  even  their  satanic  blasphemies.  About 
the  same  time  John  d  Lasco,  a  Polish  nobleman  and  minister  of  a 
foreign  Reformed  congregation  in  London,  and  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five Protestants,  who  were  driven  from  England  under  the  bloody 


Regiom.  ir>88;  ScHLCssELnuRO,  Lib.  III. ;  PLAKCKtVoLV.  11. 1 ;  6ALLB,p.  436;  Ebkasd: 
D<M  Dogma  vom  hexL  A  bendmaht,  Vol.  II.  pp.  525-744  ;  Gibsblbr,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  439, 454 ; 
Hepfe,Vo1.  II.  p.  384;  Stahelin:  Ca/mn,  Vol.  II.  pp.  112, 198;  Schmidt  :  ifeianci/ios, 
pp.  580, 639 ;  G.  Frank, Vol.  I.  pp.  132, 1 64 ;  Fb.  H.  R  Frank, Vol.  IIL  pp.  1-164;  Moncki- 
HERO :  Joach.  Westphal  und  Joh.  Calvin,  1865;  DoRNBR,  p.  400;  alao  Art,  Kryptocalrimismm 
in  Herzog,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  1 22 ;  and  the  ProUgomtna  to  the  ninth  volome  of  the  new  editioa  of 
Calyin's  Opera  (in  Corp,  Rtform.), 
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Mary  (1553),  sought  and  were  refused  iu  cold  winter  a  temporary  ref- 
nge  in  Denmark,  Bostock,  Liibeck,  and  Hamburg  (though  they  found 
it  at  last  in  East  Friesland).  Westphal  denounced  them  as  martyrs  of 
the  devil,  enraged  the  people  against  them,  and  gloried  in  this  cruelty 
as  an  act  of  faith.^ 

This  intolerance  roused  the  Swiss,  who  had  kept  silence  for  some 
time,  to  a  defense  of  their  doctrine.  Calvin  took  up  his  sharp  and 
racy  pen,  indignantly  rebuking  ^  the  no  less  rude  and  barbarous  than 
eacrilegions  insults'  to  persecuted  members  of  Christ,  and  triumphant- 
ly vindicating,  against  misrepresentations  and  objections,  his  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  real  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  sealing  communication 
of  the  life-giving  virtue  of  his  body  in  heaven  to  the  believer  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  He  claimed  to  agi*ee  with  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  as  understood  and  explained  by  its  author,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him.  Melanchthon,  for  reasons  of  prudence  and  timidity, 
declined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  strife  'on  bread- worship,'  but 
never  concealed  his  essential  agreement  with  him.^  His  enemies  re- 
published his  former  views.  His  followers  were  now  stigmatized  as 
^  Crypto-Calvinists.' 

*  See  UteiihoTen*8  Simplex  et  fidelis  narratio,  etc.,  Bas*  1560,  and  the  extracts  from  it  hy 
Salig,  VoL  II.  pp.  1090  sqq., and  Ebrard, Vol.  II.  pp.  536  sqq.  Monckeberg  attempts  to  apol- 
ogize for  Westphal,  but  without  effect.    Compai-e  the  remarks  of  Domer,  p.  401. 

*  ^Fatemw^*  be  says  in  his  First  Defense, '  Christum^  quod  pants  et  vini  symboUs  figwrat^ 
vere  pntstcwe,  ut  aninuu  nostras  camis  sua  esu  et  sanguinis  potione  alat,  .  .  .  Hujus  rei  non 
fallarem  oculis  proponi  Jiguram  dicimus,  sed  pignus  nobis  porrigi,  cut  res  ipsa  et  Veritas  con- 
jtmcta  eat :  quod  scilicet  Christi  earns  et  sanguine  animtB  nostra  pascantur  *  (in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  p.  30).  In  the  Second  Defense :  '  Christum  corpore  absentem  doceo 
nihUominua  non  tantum  divina  tua  virtute,  quat  ubique  diffusa  est,  nobis  adesse,  sed  etiamfacere 
ut  nobis  vioijica  tit  tua  caro  (Vol.  IX.  p.  76).  .  .  .  Coenam  plus  centies  did  tocmm  esse  vin- 
culum nostrcB  cum  Christo  unitatis  (p.  77).  .  .  .  Spiritus  sui  virtute  Christus  locorum  distan- 
tiam  superat  ad  vitam  nobis  e  sua  came  inspirandam '  (p.  77).  .  .  .  And  in  his  Last  Admoni- 
tion: 'JTIkc  nostra  doctrina  summa  est,  carnem  Christi  panem  esse  vivificum,  quia  dumjide 
in  earn  coaieaeimus^  vers  animas  nostras  alit  et  pascit.  Hoc  nonnisi  spiritualiter  fieri  docemus, 
qma  huju*  aaera  unitatis  vinculum  arcana  est  et  incomprehensibilis  Spiritus  Sancti  virtus* 
(Vol.  IX.  p.  162). 

*  He  wrote  to  Calvin,  Oct  14, 1554  (Corp.  Reform,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  862) :  '  Quod  in  proximis 
Uteris  hartaris,  ut  reprim€un  ineruditos  clamores  illorum,  qui  renovant  certamen  wipi  dproXa- 
rpiioQ,  scitQy  quosdam  pradpue  odio  mei  eam  disputationem  movere,  ut  habeant  pktusibUem  cau- 
sum  ad  me  opprimendum,^  To  Hardenberg,  in  Bremen,  May  9, 1557 :  *  Crescit,  ut  vides,  non 
modo  certamen,  sed  etiam  rabies  in  scriptoribus,  qui  dproXdrpitav  siabiliunt,*  And  to  Mord- 
ei^en.  Nor.  15, 1557  (Corp.  Reform,  Vol.  IX.  p.  374) :  ^Si  mihi  concedatis,  ut  in  alio  loco  vi- 
ram,  respondebo  Hits  indoctis  sycophantis  et  vere  et  graviter,  et  dicam  utiHa  ecclesia,^  He 
gaTe,  howemr,  his  views  pretty  clearly  and  dispassionately  shortly  before  his  death  in  his  vota 
on  the  Braslaa  and  Heiddbei^  tronbles  (1559  and  1560). 
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The  controversy  gradually  spread  over  all  Germany,  and  was  cod- 
ducted  with  an  incredible  amount  of  bigotry  and  superstition. 

In  Bremen,  John  Timann  fought  for  the  real  presence,  and  insisted 
upon  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  as  a  settled  dogma  (1555),  while 
Albert  Hardenberg  opposed  it,  and  was  banished  (1560) ;  but  a  reaction 
took  place  afterwards  in  favor  of  the  Reformed  Confession. 

In  Heidelberg,  Tilemann  Heshusiiis,^  General  Superintendent  since 
1558,  attacked  the  Melanchthonian  Klebitz  openly  at  the  altar  by  try- 
ing to  wrest  from  him  the  cup.  The  Elector  Frederick  HI.  dismissed 
both  (1559),  ordered  the  preparation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
introduced  the  Eeformcd  Confession  in  the  Palatinate  (1563). 

In  Wiirtemberg  the  ubiquity  doctrine  triumphed  (at  a  synod  in 
Stuttgart,  1559),  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Brentius,  who  had 
formerly  agreed  with  Melanchthon,  but  now  feared  that  *  the  devil  in- 
tended through  Calvinism  to  smuggle  heathenism,  Talmudism,  and 
Mohammedanism  into  the  Church.'*  A  colloquy  at  Maulbronn  (1564) 
between  the  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Palatinate  divines  on  ubiquity  led  to 
no  result. 

Ducal  Saxony,  under  the  lead  of  the  Flacianist  Professors  of  Jena, 
was  violently  arrayed  against  Electoral  Saxony  with  the  Crypto-Cal- 
vinist  faculty  at  Wittenberg.  The  Elector  Augustus,  strongly  preju- 
diced against  Flacianism,  deceived  by  the  Oonaenstis  Dresdemis  (1571), 
and  controlled  by  his  physician,  Caspar  Peucer,  the  active  and  influen- 
tial lay-leader  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  unwittingly  maintained  for 
some  time  Calvinism  under  the  disguise  of  sound  Lutheranism.  When 
he  became  Begent  of  the  Thuringian  Principalities  (1573),  he  banished 
Heshusius  and  Wigand  from  Jena,  and  all  the  Flacianists  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Thus  Philippism  triumphed  in  all  Saxony,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
short  season. 

Elector  Augustus  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Luther,  and  would 
not  tolerate  a  drop  of  Calvinistic  blood  in  his  veins.  When  he  found 
out  the  deceptive  policy  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists,  he  suppressed  them 


'  His  German  name  was  Hesshusen.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pugnacious  dimes  of  h^ 
age ;  bom  1527  at  Nieder-Wesel,  died  1588  at  Helrostadt.  See  Leuckfeld's  biognpb j,  H» 
toria  Heshusiana  (1716),  and  Henke,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  VI.  p.  49. 

'  In  his  last  book  against  Bollinger  (1564).     See  Hartmann,  Brenz^  p.  252. 
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by  force,  1574.*  The  leaders  were  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  exiled, 
among  them  four  theological  Professors  at  Wittenberg.^  Peucer  was 
confined  in  prison  for  twelve  years,  while  his  children  were  wandering 
about  in  misery.^  Thanks  were  offered  in  all  the  churches  of  Saxony 
for  the  triumph  of  genuine  Lutheranism.  A  memorial  coin  exhibits 
the  Elector  with  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  balance  in  the  other : 
one  scale  bearing  the  child  Jesus ;  the  other,  high  up,  the  four  Witten- 
berg Fhilippists  with  the  devil,  and  the  title  ^reason.' 

After  the  death  of  Augustus  (1586),  Calvinism  again  raised  its  head 
under  Christian  I.  and  the  lead  of  Chancellor  Nicolas  Crell,  but  after 
another  change  of  ruler  (1591)  it  was  finally  overthrown :  the  protest- 
ing Professors  in  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  were  deposed  and  exiled ; 
the  leading  ministers  at  Dresden  (Salmuth  and  Pierius)  were  im- 
prisoned ;  Crell,  who  had  offended  the  nobility,  after  suffering  for  ten 
years  in  prison,  was,  without  an  investigation,  beheaded  as  a  traitor  to 
his  country  (Oct  9, 1601),  solemnly  protesting  his  innocence,  but  for- 
giving his  enemies.^  '  Since  that  time  the  name  of  a  Calvinist  became 
more  hateful  in  Saxony  than  that  of  a  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan. 

*  He  was  andeceiTed  by  a  new  deception.  The  crisis  was  brongbt  about  by  the  discovery 
of  a  confidential  correspondence  with  the  Reformed  in  the  Palatinate,  and  especially  by  the 
appearance  in  Leipzig  of  the  anonymous  Exegesis  perspicua  controversicB  de  Ccma  Domini^ 
1574  (newly  edited  by  Scheffer,  Marbnig,  1853),  which  openly  rejected  the  mandveatio  oralis^ 
and  defended  Calvin's  view  of  the  eucharist  (though  without  naming  him),  while  the  Cern- 
sengHs  Dresdensia  (1571)  had  concealed  it  under  Lutheran  phraseology.  This  work  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Peucer  and  the  Wittenberg  Professors,  in  spite  of  their  steadfast  denial, 
but  it  was  the  product  of  a  Silesian  physician,  Joachim  Cureus.  See  the  proof  in  Heppe,  Vol. 
II.  pp.  468  sqq. 

'  Cmciger,  MoUer,  Wiedebram,  and  Pezel  (whom  the  Lutherans  called  Beelzebub)  refused 
to  recant.  The  first  went  to  Hesse,  the  second  to  Hambnrg,  the  other  two  to  Nassau.  The 
old  and  weak  Major  yielded  to  the  condemnation  of  Melanchthon's  view.  Several  other 
Wittenberg  Professors  were  likewise  deposed. 

'  Peucer  was  released  in  1586,  at  the  intercession  of  the  beautiful  Princess  Agnes  Hedwig 
of  Anhalt,  and  became  physician  of  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  where  he  died,  1602.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  prison  life,  Historia  carcerum  et  liberationU  divincB,  ed.  by  Pezel,  Tig. 
1605.  On  his  theory  of  the  real  presence,  see  Galle,  pp.  460  sqq.  He  rejected  the  Lutheran 
▼iew  much  more  strongly  than  his  father-in-law,  Melanchthon,  and  thought  it  had  no  more 
foundation  in  the  Bible  than  the  popish  transubstantiation.  Comp.  Hbnkb  :  Ctup,  Peucer 
und  Nic.  Crett,  Marburg,  1865. 

*  He  was  charged  Avith  intermeddling  in  matters  of  religion,  and  advising  a  dangerous 
treaty  with  the  Keformed  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  Austria.  The  suit  was  referred  to 
an  Austrian  court  of  appeals  at  Prague,  and  decided  in  the  political  interest  of  Austria  with 
a  vidation  of  all  justice.  His  confession  of  guilt  before  his  heavenly  Judge  was  distorted  by 
his  fiuiatical  opponents  into  a  confession  of  guilt  before  his  human  judges.  It  is  often  stated 
that  he  was  not  beheaded  for  religion  Qnon  ob  religionem^  ted  oh  perjidiam  muitipUcemy*  a0 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  doctrine  of  con- 
substantiation  that  they  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  idle,  curions,  and  un- 
wittingly irreverent  speculations  about  the  possible  effect  of  the  con- 
secrated elements  upon  things  for  which  they  never  were  intended. 
The  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  interest  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  seriously  disputed  the  question  whether  the  eating  of  the  eu- 
'charistic  bread  would  kill  or  sanctify  a  mouse,  or  (as  the  wisest 
thought)  have  no  effect  at  all,  since  the  mouse  did  not  receive  it  aao- 
ramentaliteTj  but  only  acdderUaliter,  Orthodox  Lutherans  of  the 
sixteenth  century  went  even  further.  Brentius  decidedly  favored  the 
opinion  that  the  consecrated  bread,  if  eaten  by  a  mouse,  was  fully  as 
much  the  body  of  Christ  as  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Ood  in  the  moth- 
er's womb  and  on  the  back  of  an  ass.  The  sacrament,  he  admitted, 
was  not  intended  for  animals,  but  neither  was  it  intended  for  unbe- 
lievers,  who  nevertheless  received  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
An  eccentric  minister  in  Rostock  required  the  communicants  to  be 
shaved  to  prevent  profanation.  Licking  the  blodd  of  Christ  from  the 
beard  was  supposed  to  be  punished  with  instant  death  or  a  monstrous 
growth  of  the  beard.  Sarcerius  caused  the  earth  on  which  a  drop  of 
Christ's  blood  fell,  instantly  to  be  dug  up  and  burned.  At  Hildesheim 
it  was  customary  to  cut  off  the  beard  or  the  piece  of  a  garment  which 
was  profaned  by  a  drop  of  wine ;  and  the  Superintendent,  Kongins, 
was  expelled  from  the  city,  simply  because  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
earth  a  wafer  and  given  it  to  a  communicant,  without  first  kneeling 
before  it,  kissing,  and  reconsecrating  it,  as  his  colleagues  thought  he 
should  have  done.  The  Lutherans  in  Ansbach  disputed  about  the 
question  whether  the  body  of  Christ  were  actually  swallowed,  like  other 
food,  and  digested  in  the  stomach.  When  the  Bev.  John  Musculus,  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  inadvertently  spilled  a  little  wine  at  the  corn- 
Hatter  says,  Concordia  concors,  pp.  448  and  1258).  But  his  Calvinism,  or  rather  his  Melandi- 
thonianism  (for  he  never  read  a  line  of  Calvin),  was  the  only  crime  which  coald  be  proved 
against  him ;  he  always  acted  under  the  direction  and  command  of  the  Elector,  and  be  had 
accepted  the  chancellorship  with  a  clear  confession  of  his  views,  and  the  assurance  of  his 
Prince  that  he  should  be  protected  in  it,  and  never  be  troubled  with  subscribing  to  Uie  ^Foim 
of  Concord.  *  As  judge,  he  was  ad  mitted,  even  by  his  enemies,  to  have  been  impartial  and  just  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Comp.  Hassk  :  Ueher  den  CrelVKhen  Proceu,  in  Niedner*8  Zfii" 
tchrift  Jtkr  hist.  Theol  1848,  No.  2 ;  VooT  in  Herxog,  Vol.  III.  p.  183 ;  Richa&d  :  Dr,  Nic. 
Krell,  Dresden,  1859  ;  6.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  pp.  296  sqq. ;  Hsmkb  :  C.  Peucer  umd  N,  CreO, 
Marburg,  1865. 
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mnnion,  he  was  snmmoned  before  a  Synod,  and  Elector  John  Joachim 
of  Brandenburg  declared  that  deposition,  prison,  and  exile  were  too 
mild  a  punishment  for  such  a  crime,  and  that  the  offender,  who  had 
not  spared  the  blood  of  Christ,  must  suffer  bloody  punishment,  and 
have  two  or  three  fingers  cut  off.* 

There  was  also  a  considerable  dispute  among  Lutheran  divines  about 
the  precise  time  and  duration  of  the  corporeal  presence.  John  Saliger 
(Beatus)  of  Liibeck  and  his  friend  Fredeland  (followers  of  Flacius,  and 
of  his  doctrine  on  original  sin)  maintained  that  the  bread  becomes 
the  body  of  Christ  immediately  after  the  consecration  and  before  the 
use  {ante  iMum\  and  called  those  who  denied  it  sacramentarians ;  while 
they  in  turn  were  charged  with  the  Romish  error  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  Deposed  at  Liibeck,  Saliger  renewed  the  controversy  from 
the  pulpit  at  Bostock  (1568).  Chytrseus  decided  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  idle  curiosity  rather  than  piety,  and  that  it  was  sufficient  to 
attach  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  to  the  transaction,  without  time- 
splitting  distinctions  (1569).  The  usual  Lutheran  doctrine  confines 
the  union  of  the  bread  with  the  body  to  the  time  of  the  use,  and  hence 
the  term  conaubstantiation  was  rejected,  if  thereby  be  understood  a 
durahilis  indusioy  or  permanent  conjunction  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  body  of  Christ.' 

vn.  THE  OHBISTOLOGIOAL  OR  UBIQUTTARTAN  CONTROVERSY.' 

The  Lutheran  view  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  implies  the  ubiquity,  i.  e., 
the  illocal  omnipresence,  or  at  all  events  the  multipresence  of  Christ's 
body.  And  this  again  requires  for  its  support  the  theory  of  the  com- 
municatio  tdiomatuniy  or  the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two  natures  of  Christ,  whereby  his  human  nature  becomes  a  partaker 


*  Such  details  are  recorded  by  Salio,  Vol.  III.  p.  462 ;  Hartmann  and  JXoer  :  Brem, 
Vol.  II.  p.  371;  Galle  :  Melanchthon,  p.  449  sq. ;  Ebrard:  Abendtnahl^Yol.  II.  pp.  592, 
694;  Drotsbn:  Geschichte  der Preust. PolitikjVol.  U,  p.  261 ;  Scdhof:  Oleviantu  und  Ur- 
tinns,  p.  239 ;  G.  Frakk,  Vol  I.  p.  164. 

'  J.  WiGOEBS :  Der  Saliger  ache  AbendmahUstreitj  in  Niedner's  Zeitschri/t /Ur  hist.  TheoL 
1848,  No.  4,  p.  613. 

'  Doricbb  :  Entwicklungageschichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  2d  ed.  Vol.  II.  pp.  665 
■qq.;  Hkppr:  Gesch,  des  Z>. Pro/.  Vol.  II.  pp.  75  sqq. ;  G.  E.  Stkitz:  Art.  Ubiquttat,  in  Herzog*s 
EnnfkiYol.  XVI.  pp.  658-616,  with  an  addition  by  Ilerzog,  Vol.  XXI.  p.  383;  Gibseler, 
Vol  IV.  pp.  452,  462 ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  161 ;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank,  Vol.  III.  pp.  J 65-396. 
Comp.  also  the  literature  on  the  eucharistic  controversy,  p.  279. 
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of  the  omnipresence  of  his  divine  nature.  A  considerable  amount 
of  interesting  speculation  was  spent  on  this  subject  in  the  sixteentk 
century. 

All  Christians  believe  in  the  real  and  abiding  omnipresence  of 
Christ's  divine  nature,  and  of  Christ's  person  (which  resides  in  the 
divine  nature  or  the  pre-existing  Logos),  according  to  Matt,  xxviii.  20*, 
xviii.  20.  But  the  omnipresence  of  his  human  nature  was  no  article 
of  any  creed  before  the  Keformation,  and  was  only  held  by  a  few 
&thers  and  schoolmen  of  questionable  orthodoxy,  as  a  speculative 
opinion.^  The  prevailing  doctrine  was  that  Christ's  glorified  body, 
though  no  more  grossly  material  and  sensuous,  and  not  exactly  de- 
finable in  its  nature,  was  still  a  body,  seated  on  a  throne  of  majesty  in 
heaven,  to  which  it  visibly  ascended,  and  from  which  it  will  in  like 
manner  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  was  the  view 
even  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  John  of  Damascus,  who  otherwise 
approach  very  nearly  the  Lutheran  dogma  of  the  communioatio  idia- 
matum  (the  genv^s  majestaticum).  The  mediseval  scholastics  ascribed 
omnipresence  only  to  the  divine  nature  and  the  person  of  Christ,  uni- 
presence  to  his  human  nature  in  heaven,  mvltipresence  to  his  body  in 
the  sacrament;  but  they  derived  the  eucharistic  multipresence  from 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  and  not  from  an  inherent  specific 
quality  of  the  body.  Even  William  Occam  (who  was  inclined  to  con- 
substantiation  rather  than  transubstantiation,  and  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  Luther)  ventured  only  upon  the  paradox  of  the  hypothet- 
ical possibility  of  an  absolute  ubiquity. 

Lutlier  first  clearly  taught  the  absolute  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  as 
a  dogmatic  support  of  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist'    He  based 

*  Origen  first  tanght  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  connection  with  his  docetistic 
idealism,  but  without  any  regard  to  the  eucharist,  and  was  followed  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(  Orat.  40,  and  Adv.  ApoUinar.  c.  59).  They  held  that  Christ's  body  after  the  resurrection  was 
so  spiritualized  and  deified  as  to  lay  aside  all  limitations  of  nature,  and  to  be  in  aU  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  in  heaven.  See  Gieseler's  Commentaiio  qua  dementis  AUx.  tt  Origemis 
i/octrincB  de  corpore  Christi  exponuntur,  Gott.  1837,  and  Neander's  Z>o^men^e«c^icAfe,  YoL  I. 
pp.  217,  334.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  held  a  similar  view  (Christ's  body  is  'every  where,'  irav- 
raxov),  but  in  connection  with  an  almost  monophysitic  Christology.  Scotns  Erigena  revived 
Origen 's  ubiquity,  gave  it  a  pantheistic  turn,  and  made  it  subservient  to  his  view  of  the  eu- 
charistic presence,  which  he  regarded  merely  as  a  symbol  of  the  every  where  present  Christ. 
Neander,  Vol.  II.  p.  43. 

'  On  Luther's  Christology  and  ubiquity  doctrine,  see  Heppe  (Ref ) :  I}ogmatik.  det  D.  fVoC^ 
est,  im  16/en  Jahrh.  Vol.  II.  pp.  93  sqq. ,  and  KOstliii  (Luth.) :  Luther's  TheoL  Vol.  tl.  pp.  118 
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it  exegeticaUy  on  Eph.  i.  23  ('  which  is  his  body,  the  f  olhiess  of  him 
that  filleth  all  in  all')  and  John  iii.  13  ('the  Son  of  man  who  is  in 
heaven^,  and  derived  it  directly  from  the  personal  union  of  the  di- 
vine and  haman  natures  in  Christ  (not,  as  his  followers,  from  the 
communication  of  the  attributes).  He  adopted  the  scholastic  distinc- 
tion of  three  kinds  of  presence:  1.  Zocal  or  circumscriptive  (material 
and  confined — as  water  is  in  the  cup) ;  2.  Dejltiitive  (local,  without  lo- 
cal inclusion  or  measurable  quantity — as  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  Christ's 
body  in  the  bread,  or  when  it  passed  through  the  closed  door) ;  3.  He- 
pletive  (supernatural,  divine  omnipresence).  He  ascribed  all  these  to 
Christ  as  man,  so  that  in  one  and  the  same  moment,  when  he  instituted 
the  holy  communion,  he  was  circumscriptive  at  the  table,  definitive  in 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  repletive  in  heaven,  i.  e.,  every  where.'  Where 
God  is,  there  is  Christ's  humanity,  and  where  Christ's  humanity  is,  there 
is  inseparably  joined  to  it  the  whole  Deity.  In  connection  with  this, 
Luther  consistently  denied  the  literal  meaning  of  Christ's  ascension  to 
heaven,  and  understood  the  right  hand  of  God,  at  which  he  sits,  to 
be  only  a  figurative  term  for  the  omnipresent  power  of  God  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18).'  Here  he  resorted  to  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  he  so 
strongly  condemned  in  Zwingli  when  applied  to  the  word  is. 

153,  167,  172,  512.  Kostlin,  without  adopting  Lather*B  views  of  ubiquity,  finds  in  them 
*gro9iartige^  tie/e^  geisU  und  lebensvolle  AnscAauungen  vom  gdttlichen  Sein  und  Leben'  (Vol. 
II.  p.  164). 

'  In  his  Grosse  Bekenntniss  vomAhendmahl^  published  1628  (in  Walch's  ed.  Vol.  XX. ;  in  the 
Eriangen  ed.  Vol.  XXX.},  he  says:  ''Kann  Christus*  Leib  uber  Tisch  titzen  und  dennoch  im 
Brot  teiiij  BO  kann  er  auch  im  Himtnel  und  wo  er  will  sein  und  dennoch  im  Brot  sein;  es  ist 
Icein  (Jnterschiedjern  oder  nah  bei  dem  IXsche  aein,  dazu  doss  er  zugleich  im  Brot  sei,  ,  ,  ,  Eg 
tollie  mir  ein  schlechler  Christus  bleiben,  der  nicht  mehr,  denn  an  einem  einzelnen  Orte  zugleick 
eine  gSltliche  und  menachliche  Person  ware^  und  an  alien  anderen  Orten  m&sste  er  allein  ein 
blosser  abgesonderter  Gott  und  gdttUche  Person  sein  ohne  Menschseit,  Nein,  Geselle,  wo  du 
mir  Gott  hinsetzest,  da  must  du  mir  die  Menschheit  mil  hinsetzen.  Die  lassen  sich  nicht  sondem 
und  von  einander  trennen;  es  ist  Eine  Person  worden  und  scheidet  die  Menschseit  nicht  so 
von  sichj  wie  Master  Hans  seinen  Rock  auszieht  und  von  xich  legt,  wenn  er  schlajen  geht. 
/hnn,  dass  ich  den  Einfaltigen  ein  grob  Gleichniss  gebe,  die  Afenschheit  ist  ndher  vereinigt  mit 
(iottj  denn  unsere  Haut  mit  unserm  Fleische^ja  ndher  denn  Leib  und  Seele.^ 

*  He  ridicules  the  popular  conception  of  heaven  and  the  throne  of  God  as  childish:  'Die 
liechte  Gottes,*  he  says,  \.Cy^ist  nicht  ein  sonderlicher  Ort,  da  ein  Leib  soUe  oder  mdge  sein,  nicht 
ein  Gaukelhimmel,  wie  man  ihn  den  Kindem  pflegt  vorzubilden,  darin  ein  gulden  Stuhlstehe  und 
Christus  neben  dem  Voter  sitze  in  einer  Chorkappen  und  giilden  Krone,  .  .  .  £He  Rechte  Gotten 
ist  an  alien  Enden,  so  ist  sie  gewisslich  auch  im  Brot  und  Wein  Uber  Tische.  .  .  .  Wo  nun  die 
Rechte  Gottes  ist,  da  muss  Christi  Leib  und  Blut  auch  sein ;  denn  die  Rechte  Gottes  ist  nicht  zu 
theilen  in  viele  StUcke,  nondem  ein  einiges  einfaltiges  Wesen.*  If  this  prove  any  thing,  it 
proves  the  absolute  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body.     And  so  Brentius  taught. 
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It  is  very  plain  that  8uch  an  absolute  omnipresence  of  the  body 
proves  mnch  more  than  Luther  intetided  or  needed  for  his  eucharistic 
theory ;  hence  he  made  no  further  use  of  it  in  his  later  writings,  and 
rested  the  real  presence  at  last,  as  he  did  at  first,  exclusively  on  the 
literal  (or  rather  synecdochical)  interpretation  of  the  words, '  This  ia  my 
body.'  His  earlier  Christology  was  much  more  natural,  and  left  room 
for  a  real  development  of  Christ's  humanity. 

Melanchthon,  in  his  later  period,  decidedly  opposed  the  ubiquity 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  introduction  of  '  scholastic  disputations'  on 
this  subject  into  the  doctrine  of  the  eucliarist.  He  wished  to  know 
only  of  a  persoiial  presence  of  Christ,  which  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve bodily  presence.^  He  also  rejected  the  theory  of  the  communir 
catio  idiomatum  in  a  real  or  physical  sense,  because  it  leads  to  a  con- 
fusion of  natures,  and  admitted  with  Calvin  only  a  dialectic  or  verbal 
communication.*  Luther's  Christology  leaned  to  the  Eutychian  con- 
fusion, Melanchthon's  to  the  Nestorian  separation  of  the  two  natures. 

The  renewal  of  the  eucharistic  controverey  by  Westphal  led  to  a 
fuller  discussion  of  ubiquity.  The  orthodox  Lutherans  insisted  upon 
ubiquity  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  real  communication  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  while  the  Philippists  and  Calvin- 
ists  rejected  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  body,  with  the  real- 
ness  of  Christ's  ascension,  and  with  the  general  principle  that  the  infi- 
nite can  not  be  comprehended  or  shut  up  in  the  finite.^ 

The  Colloquy  at  Maulbronn. — These  conflicting  Christologies  met 
face  to  face  at  a  Colloquy  in  the  cloister  of  Maulbronn,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Wiirtemberg,  April  10-15, 1564.*     It  was  arranged  by  Duke  Chris- 


*  De  inhahitatione  Dei  in  Sanctis  ad  Osinndrtan^  1551  {Consil.  Lat.  Yol.  II.  p.  156):  *Tota 
antiquitas  declarans  banc  propositionem  :  Christ  us  est  uhique^  sic  declarai:  Christus  eat  ulfique 
PBRSONALlTER.  Et  uerissimum  est,  F ilium  Dei,  Deujn  et  hominem  kahitare  in  Sanctis,  Sed 
antiquitas  hanc  propositionem  rejicit :  Christus  corforaliter  est  ubique.  Quia  natw^  quaa- 
libet  retinet  sua  iSitljfiara.  Unde  August inus  et  alii  dicunt :  Christi  corpus  est  in  certo  loco, 
.  ,  .  Cavendum  est,  ne  ita  astruamus  dirinitatem  hominis  Christi,  ut  veritatem  corporis  auferO' 
mus/  In  a  new  edition  of  his  lectures  on  the  Co/ossians  (1550  and  1550),  he  maintains  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  ascension  of  Christ,  *  i.  e.,  in  locum  ccclestem.  .  .  .  Ascensio/vit  visibiHs 
et  corporalis,  et  srrjte  ita  scripslt  tota  antiquitas,  Christum  corporali  locatione  in  aliquo  loco  esstf 
ubicunque  vult.  Corpus  focaliter  alirubi  est  secundum  verum  corporis  modum,  ut  Augustinut 
inquit.'    See  Galle,  p.  448. 

'  S!ee  on  his  Christology  chiefly  Heppe,  Vol.  11.  pp.  99  sqq. 
'  *' Finitum  non  capax  est  ir\fiuiti.^ 

*  Both  parties  published  an  account — the  Lutherans  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Be- 
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topher  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatiuate. 
Olevianus,  Ursinus  (the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism),  and 
Boquin  defended  the  Beformed,  the  Swabian  divines,  Andreas,  Brenz, 
Schnepf,  Bidenbach,  and  Lucas  Osiander  the  Lutheran  view.  Five 
days  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  ubiquity,  and 
one  day  to  the  interpretation  of  the  words, '  This  is  my  body.'  The 
Lutherans  regarded  ubiquity  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  view  of  the 
eucharistic  presence.  AndresB  proposed  three  points  for  the  debate — 
the  incarnation,  the  ascension,  and  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Lutheran  reasoning  was  chiefly  dogmatic :  The  incarnation  is 
the  assumption  of  humanity  into  the  possession  of  the  divine  fullness 
with  all  its  attributes,  and  the  riglit  hand  of  God  means  his  almighty 
and  omnipresent  power ;  from  these  premises  the  absolute  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  necessarily  follows.' 

The  Reformed  based  their  argument  chiefly  on  those  Scripture  pas- 
sages which  imply  Christ's  presence  in  a  particular  places  and  his  ab- 
sence from  other  places,  as  when  he  says, '  I  leave  the  world ;'  *  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  ...  I  will  come  again ;'  '  I  have  not  yet  as- 
cended to  my  Father;'  or  when  the  angels  say,  'He  is  not  here,'*  Jesus 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,'  etc.  (John  xiv.  2-4,  28 ;  xvi.  3, 7, 16 ; 
XX.  17;  Acts  i.  11;  iii.  21).'  They  urged  the  difiFerence  between  the 
divine  and  human,  and  between  the  state  of  humiliation  and  the  state 
of  exaltation.  In  the  appeal  to  the  fathers  and  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon 
they  had  also  decidedly  the  advantage.  Nevertheless,  the  Colloquy 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  confirm  the  two  parties  in  their  opinions.' 


fbnned  at  Heidelberg.  The  latter  is  more  fiill,  and  bears  the  title :  Protocollum,  h,  e.  Acta 
Colloqtdi  inter  Palatinos  et  Wirtebergicoa  TTieologos  de  Ubiquitate  sive  Omniprcuentia  corpo- 
ris Ckritti.  ,  ..A.]  564  Maulbrunni  habtti  (Hefdelb.  1 566).  See  a  full  resume  of  the  Colloquy 
in  Ebrard  :  Abendmahl,  Vol.  II.  pp.  666-685 ;  Sudhoff  :  Olevian  und  Ursin,  pp.  260-290;  in 
Hartmann  :  Joh.  Brenz,  pp.  253-256,  and  in  the  larger  work  of  Hartmank  and  JXger  on 
Brenz,  1840-42,  VoL  II. 

'  AndreiB  asserted  that  Christ's  body,  when  in  Mary's  womb,  was  omnipresent  as  to  pos- 
session (po89essiane\  though  not  as  to  manifestation  (non  pqtefactione),  Sudhoff,  p.  279.  This 
is  the  Tubingen  doctrine  of  the  Kpv\l/ig,     See  below. 

*  The  same  Lutherans,  who  so  strenuously  insisted  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Itrri^ 
outdid  the  Reformed  in  the  figurative  interpretation  of  all  these  passages,  and  explained  the 
ascension  and  heaven  itself  out  of  the  Bible. 

'  Ebrard  says  (Vol.  II.  p.  685) :  *So  endete  daa  Afaulbronner  Gesprach  mit  einer  volUtSndi- 
gen  Niederlage  der  Lutheraner.'  Sudhoff  (p.  290):  ^£a  kann  von  niemandem  in  Abrede 
gtatdU  wenUn,  dass  die  Pfalzer  aU  Sieger  aue  diesem  Streite  hervorgegangenj*  and  he  pub' 
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The  Consensus  Deesdensis. — ^The  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  Profe8&- 
ors  and  other  Philippists  in  Saxony  openly  rejected  ubiquity  in  the 
Consefistis  Dresdensia  (October,  1571),  which  satisfied  even  the  Elector 
Augustus.  This  document  teaches  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  after  the  resurrection  glorified  and  transfigured,  but  not  deified, 
and  still  remains  human  nature  with  its  essential  properties,  flesh  of 
our  flesh ;  that  the  ascension  of  Christ  must  be  understood  literally,  aud 
not  as  a  mere  spectacle ;  that  Christ's  sitting  at  the  right  hand  means 
the  elevation  of  both  natures  to  the  priestly  and  kingly  office ;  that  the 
sacramental  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  must  be  something  special 
and  altogether  distinct  from  omnipresence.^ 

Absolute  and  Relative  Ubiqutiy.  Bbenz  and  Chemnitz. — There 
was  a  very  material  difference  among  the  advocates  of  ubiquity  them- 
selves as  to  its  nature  and  extent,  viz. :  whether  it  were  absolute,  or  rela- 
tive, that  is  to  say,  an  (Omnipresence  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or 
merely  a  mt^Z^fpresence  depending  on  the  will  of  Christ  (hence  also 
called  volijpr(B8entia^  or,  by  combination,  muUivolipnxsenticC).  The 
Swabians,  under  the  lead  of  Brenz  and  Andrese,  held  the  former;  the 
Saxon  divines,  under  the  lead  of  Chemnitz,  the  latter  view. 

John  Brenz,  or  Brentius  (1499-1570),  the  Reformer  of  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtcmberg,  and  after  Melanchthon's  death  the  most  prominent 
German  divine,  developed,  since  1559,  with  considerable  speculative 
talent,  a  peculiar  Christology.^    It  rests  on  the  Chalcedonian  distinc- 

lishes  several  manuscript  letters  giving  the  impressions  of  the  (Colloquy  on  those  present 
The  Swabians  returned  discontented,  but  without  change  of  conviction.  Domer,  although 
a  Lutheran,  and  a  Swabian  by  descent,  gives  the  Reformed  Christology  in  many  respects  the 
preference  before  the  Lutheran,  and  says  (Vol.  II.  p.  724) :  ^Es  ist  unbestreitbarj  dan  die  re- 
fonnirte  christologische  Literatttr,  die  um  die  Zeit  der  Concordienformel  ihren  BlUthepunkt 
erreicht,  durch  Geisty  Scharfsinn,  Gekhrsamkeit  und  philoaophische  Bildung  der  lHiheri$cke» 
Theoloffie  vollkommen  ehenburtitf^ja  in  manchen  Beziehungen  UberUgen  isU*  He  then  gives  a 
fine  analysis  of  the  Christology  of  Beza,  Danasus,  Sadeel,  and  Urainus. 

*  See  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  466  sq. 

*  In  a  series  of  tracts :  De  personali  unione  duarum  naturamm  in  Chriato,  1561  (written  in 
1560);  Sententia  de  libello  Bullingeri,  1561;  De  Divina  majestate  Domini  nostri  J,  Ckritti 
ad  dexterom  Pairia  et  de  vera  prtesentia  corporis  et  sanguinis  ejus  in  cctna,  1562 ;  and  Recogm- 
tio  prophet iccB  et  apost.  doctrince  de  vera  Majestate  Dei,  1564.  In  Brentii  0)9era,  1590,  T. 
VIII.  pp.  881-1108.  Against  Brenz  wrote  Bullinoer:  Dractatio  verborum  Domini  Jok, 
XIV.  2,  Tignri,  1561;  Resfwnsio^  qua  ostenditur,  sententiam  de  calo  et  dextera  Dei  Jtrmiter 
adhuc  perstare,  1562;  also  Peter  Martyr  and  Beza.  The  Roman  Catholics  sided  with  the 
Reformed  against  the  Lutheran  ubiquity.  On  the  Christology  of  Brenz,  comp.  Doritbr  :  Entw. 
Geschichte  der  ChristologieyVol.  II.  pp.  668  sqq. ;  Ebrard  :  Abendmahl jVol,  II.  pp.646  sqq. 

-  und  die  Ubi^itdt) ;  and  Steitz  in  Uerzog,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  584  sqq. 
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tion  between  two  natures  and  one  person,  but  implies  at  the  same 
time,  as  he  felt  himself,  a  considemble  departure  from  it,  since  he  car- 
ried the  theanthropic  perfection  of  the  exalted  Saviour  to  the  veiy  be- 
ginning of  In's  eartlily  life.    He  took  up  Luther's  idea  of  ubiquity,  and 
develoi:>ed  it  to  its  legitimate  consequences  in  the  interest  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  presence.    According  to  his  system,  the  incarnation  is  not  only  a 
condescension  of  the  eternal  Logos  to  a  personal  union  with  human 
nature,  but  at  the  same  time  a  deification  of  human  nature,  or  an  infu- 
sion of  the  divine  substance  and  fullness  into  the  humanity  of  Christ  at 
the  first  moment  of  its  existence.     Consequently  the  man  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  in  the  Virgin's 
womb,  in  the  manger,  and  on  the  cross,  as  well  as  he  is  now  in  the  state 
of  glory.*     The  only  difference  is,  that  these  divine  attributes  were  con- 
cealed during  his  earthly  life,  and  were  publicly  revealed  to  his  dis- 
ciples at  the  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  i.  e.,  to  the  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent  power  of  God.^    The  states  of  humiliation  and  ex- 
altation are  not  successive  states,  but  co-existed  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Christ    While  Christ's  humanity  was  poor,  weak,  suffering,  and 
dying  on  earth,  it  was  simultaneously  almighty  and  omnipresent  in 
heaven.     He  ascended  in  his  humanity  invisibly  to  heaven  even  at 
his  incarnation,  and  remained  there  (John  iii.  13).    The  visible  ascen- 
sion from  Mount  Olivet  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  pre- 
ceding invisible  exaltation.    Heaven  is  no  particular  place,  but  a  state 
of  entire  freedom  from  space,  or  absolute  existence  in  God.     Space 
and  time,  with  their  limitations,  belong  only  to  the  earthly  mode  of  ex- 
istence.   Wherever  the  divinity  is,  there  is  also  Christ's  humanity,'  i.  e., 
every  where ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  local  extension  and  diffusion, 
but  in  a  celestial,  supernatural  manner,  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic 
union  and  the  real  communication  of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nat- 
ure to  the  human. 
This  is  the  most  consistent,  though  also  the  most  objectionable  form 


*  *MaJ€Statem  tUuinam  tempore  camis  ewe  in  hoc  setmlo  dissimulavit  sen  ea  leee  (ut  Patdus 
htpdtvr)  exiniuuvit,  tamen  numquam  ea  caruit,  .  .  .  Texit  et  obduxit  8tMm  majettatem  forma 
Hrvi: 

'  ^Bitm  tunc  mamfesto  tpectaculo  voluisse  test\ficari  et  declarare,  $e  vemm  Deum  et  homi- 
nem^  hoc  e»t,  una  cum  divinitate  et  humanitate  sua  jam  inde  a6  initio  sua  inearnationU  omnia 
inp/epine.* 

'  *  UhicuHfue  est  Deitcu^  ibi  etiam  est  humanitas  Christi/ 
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of  the  ubiquity  dogma.  It  virtually  resolves  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
into  a  Gnostic  delusion,  or  establishes  a  double  humanity  of  Christ- 
one  visible  and  real,  and  the  other  invisible  and  fantastic.^ 

Martin  Chemnitz  (1522-1586),  the  chief  author  of  the  *  Formula  of 
Concord,'  next  to  Andre8e,le8s  original  and  speculative  than  Brenz,bQt 
superior  in  patristic  learning  and  sound  judgment,  elaborated  a  Chris- 
tology  which  mediates  between  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  and  taught  only 
a  relative  or  restricted  ubiquity,  i.  e.,  a  multipresence,  which  depends 
upon  the  will  of  Christ.^  He  was  followed  by  Selnecker,  Chy trsBus,  and 
most  of  the  Saxon  divines.  He  opposes  the  Swabian  doctrine  of  a 
physical,  natural  communication  and  transfusion  of  idiofncUa^  and  of 
the  capacity  of  the  finite  for  the  infinite,  except  in  the  sense  that  God 
may  dwell  and  reveal  himself  in  man.  He  calls  the  absolute  ubiquity 
a  monstrosity  {mon^trum^  portentum),  as  Selnecker  called  it  a  Satanic 
fiction  {figmeiitum  Satance).  Christ  is  an  incarnate  Ood,  not  a  deified 
man.  But  the  Logos  may  temporarily  communicate  a  divine  attribute 
to  the  human  nature  in  a  supernatural  manner  as  a  donum  superad- 
ditunij  without  thereby  setting  aside  the  abiding  limitations  of  human- 
ity; just  as  fire  may  give  heat  and  brightness  to  iron  without  turning 
the  iron  into  fire.  Chemnitz  agrees  with  the  Reformed,  as  he  express- 
ly says,  in  adopting  the  ^  simple,  literal,  and  natural  signification'  of 
the  ascension  of  Christ  as  related  by  the  Evangelists,  i.  e.,  that  ^  he  wai^ 
by  a  visible  motion,  lifted  up  on  high  in  a  circumscribed  form  and  lo- 
cation of  the  body,  and  departed  further  and  further  from  the  presence 
of  the  Apostles,'  and  is,  consequently,  in  this  sense  withdrawn  from  us 
who  are  on  earth,  until  he  shall  in  like  manner  '  descend  from  heaven 
in  glory  in  a  visible  and  circumscribed  form.'    Even  in  glory  Christ's 


*  Brenz  was  fonowed  by  Jacob  Andres,  Schegck,  and  the  Swabians  generally,  who  bav« 
shown  a  good  deal  of  speculative  genius  (down  to  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Baor),  and  also  by  t 
few  divines  of  North  Germany,  as  Andreas  Muscnlus,  John  Wigand,  and  for  a  time  by  Hesbu- 
sius,  who  afterwards  opposed  absolute  ubiquity.  Leonhard  Hutter  and  ^gidius  Hannios^  who 
were  Swabians  by  birth,  likewise  took  substantially  the  Swabian  view,  though  more  for  thepor- 
pose  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  *■  Formula  of  Concord.  *    See  Domer,  VoL  II.  p.  775. 

'  In  his  important  work :  De  duabtu  naturis  in  Chriato^  de  hfpostatica  eamm  mtume^  dt 
communicatione  idiomatum  et  aliis  quastionibus  inde  dependentibui,  Jena^  1570,  and  often  re- 
printed. Comp.  Steitz,  1.  c.  pp.  592-597 ;  and  Domer,  Vol.  II.  pp.  695  sqq.  Heppe  stn 
(Z/o^m.  Vol.  11.  p.  131):  *Der  Gegensatz  der  melanchthoniachen  und  der  wUrtemhtryUc^ 
hrenzischen  ChrUtologie  ist  sonnenkiar.  Jene  erbaut  sich  aufdem  Gedanken^  dost  Goit  virh- 
Ucher  Mensch  geworden  is/,  wahrend  diese  sich  um  den  Gedanken  Itigertj  dan  ein  Menack  Gott 
geworden  i§t.* 
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body  is  finite  and  somewhere  {alicubi).  Nevertheless,  while  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  he  may  be  present  where  he  chooses  to  be,  and 
he  is  present  where  his  Word  expressly  indicates  sach  presence ;  as  in 
tlie  eucharist  (according  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
institution),  or  when  he  appeared  to  dying  Stephen,  or  to  Paul  on  the 
way  to  Damascns.^ 

Chemnitz  escaped  some  difiiculties  of  the  Swabian  theory,  bnt  by 
endeavoring  to  mediate  between  it  and  the  Melanchthonian  and  Swiss 
theory,  he  incurred  the  objections  to  both.  Christ's  glorified  body  is 
indeed  not  confined  to  any  locality,  and  may  be  conceived  to  move 
with  lightning  speed  from  place  to  place,  but  its  simuUaneoua  pres- 
ence in  many  places,  wherever  the  eucharist  is  celebrated,  involves  the 
chief  difficulty  of  an  omnipresence,  and  is  just  as  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  body. 

Of  subordinate  .interest  was  the  incidental  question,  disputed  mainly 
between  Wigand  and  Ileshusius,  whether  the  flesh  of  Christ  were  al- 
mighty and  adomble  only  in  concreto,  or  also  in  abatracto  (extra  per- 
sonam). Chemnitz  declared  this  to  be  a  mere  logomachy,  and  advised 
the  combatants  to  stop  it,  but  in  vain. 

The  first  creed  which  adopted  the  ubiquity  dogma  was  the  Wur- 
teniberg  Confession  drawn  up  by  Brenz,  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Stuttgart,  Dec.  19, 1559.' 

The  Formula  ConcordisB  on  this  subject  is  a  compromise  between 
the  Swabian  absolute  ubiquitarianism  represented  by  Andrese  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  Epitome^  and  the  Saxon  hypothetical  ubiquitarianism 
represented  by  Chemnitz  and  expressed  in  the  Solida  Declaratio,  The 
compromise  satisfied  neither  party.  The  Helmstadt  divines — Tilemann 
Ileshusius,  Daniel  Hoffmann,  and  Basilius  Sattler — who  had  signed 

*  ^Prasentia  hoc  attmnta  naturtB  in  Christo  non  est  naturalise  vel  essentiaHs^sedvoluntaria 
tt  Uberrima^  dipendens  a  voluntate  et  potentia  Filii  Dei^  h.  e.  ubi  ae  humana  natura  adesse  velie 
certo  verbo  trcuHdit, promisit  et  asaeveravit.* 

*  C(m/e$$io  et  doctrina  theologorwn  in  Duratu  Wurtemherpenn  de  vera  prcfsentia  corporis 
ft  mnynim»  J,  Chr,  in  Ccena  dominica.  Here  the  absolute  ubiquity  is  taught,  not,  indeed, 
in  the  way  of  a  ^diffusio  humana  natura'  or  *distrartio  memhrorum  Christie*  but  so  that 
'noMo  Ckristug  guoque  implkt  omnia  mode  calesti  et  humana  natura  impersrrutahili* 
See  the  German  in  Heppe :  Die  Entstehung  und  Forthildung  de»  Lutherthums  und  die  kirchl. 
IkkenntniMs-SchriJten  deuelben^  p.  63.  MeUinchthon  concealed  his  grief  over  this  change  of 
Breni  beneath  a  fiicetions  remark  to  a  friend  on  the  poor  Latinity  of  this  confession  C^^^^^^' 
gfnte  Latinum ;'  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  UL  p.  1086 ;  comp.  Gieseler,  VoL  IV.  p.  464 ;  J.  Hart- 
mann :  Joh.  Brenz,  p.  249). 
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the  written  Formula  in  1577,  refused  to  sign  the  printed  copy  in  ISS 
because  it  contained  unauthorized  concessions  to  tlie  Swabian  view, 
colloquy  was  held  in  Quedlinburg,  1583,  at  which  the  ubiquity  questioi 
was  discussed  for  several  days  without  result'  Chemnitz  was  in 
difficult  position,  as  he  nearly  agreed  with  the  Helmstadtians,  and  coih 
ceded  that  certain  expressions  had  been  wrested  from  him,  but  be 
signed  the  Formula  for  the  sake  of  peace,  with  the  reservation  that  ho 
understood  it  in  the  sense  of  a  hypothetical  or  limited  ubiquity. 

The  Giessen  and  TuBmoEN  Conteovebsy  about  the  Kenosis  asd 
Kbypsis.' — The  ubiquity  question  was  revived  under  a  new  shape,  on 
the  common  basis  of  the  ^Formula  of  Concord'  and  the  dogma  of  the 
communicatio  idiomatum^  in  the  controversy  between  the  Kenotici^n 
of  the  theologians  of  Giessen,  which  followed  in  the  track  of  Chem- 
nitz, and  the  Krypticism  of  the  theologians  of  Tiibingen,  which  was 
based  upon  the  theory  of  Brenz  and  Andrece.  The  controversy  forms 
the  last  phase  in  the  development  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  Christology; 
it  continued  from  1616-1625,  and  was  lost  in  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

Both  parties  agreed  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  incarnation,  even  in  the  mother's  womb  and  on  the  cross, 
was  in  ixAl possession  (icr^acc)  of  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  etc. ;  but  they  differed  as  to  their  ttse  (xpr 
<Tic)-  The  Giessen  divines — Balthazar  Mentzer  (d.  1627),  his  son-in- 
law,  Justus  Feuerborn  (d.  1656),  and  John  Winckelmann — ^taught  a 
real  self-renunciation  {Klviatn^j  evacuatio^  exinanitio)^  i.  e.,  that  Christ 


'  Heshusios  wrote  concerning  this  CoUoqny:  ^Constanter  rejicio  Mquitatem.  Ckm- 
nitziftB^  Kirchnerus,  Chytrceus  antea  rejecerunt  earn :  nunc  in  gratiam  Tubingtnsium  cum  magno 
ecc/eMCB  acandeUo  ejus  patrocinium  suscipiunt^  ipsorum  igitwr  constantia  potitu  ticcvsanda  est.* 
Comp.  Acta  dis/nit.  Quedlinb. ;  Dorner,  Vol.  II.  p.  773;  Heppe,VoL  IV.  p.  816 ;  and  G.  Fnnk, 
Vol.  I.  p.  269  {HeliMtSdt  und  die  Ubiquitdt), 

*  The  Saxon  Solida  decino,  1624,  and  an  Apologia  decisionis,  1B21> ;  Feusrborn:  &M- 
graphia  de  div.  Jes.  Chriato  juxta  humanit.  communioaifB  majesiatis  tuwrpatiane^  1621 ;  Ktmt- 
oiypa^ia  xp^i^roXoyir/;,  Marburg,  IG27;  Mextzer:  Juxta  de/enno  against  the  Tubingen  di- 
vines, Giss.  1024;  Thummius:  Majestaa  J.  Christi  Biav^pwnoVj  Tub.  1621 ;  Acta  Mentzt- 
riana,  1625 ;  Tairctvaxnypa^ta  aacra^  h.  e.  Repetitio  sanoi  et  orthod,  doctrince  de  humi&ati^tt 
Jetu  Christie  Tiib.  1 623  (900  pp.  4  to).  On  the  Romish  side :  Belium  ubiquiaticum  vetus  et  wftmm<, 
DiUing.  1627;  Alter  und  neuer  lutherischer  Katzenkrieg  v,d.  Ubigmtdt^lngoUu  1629;  Com: 
Historia  doctrinm  de  duplici  statu  Christi  (in  his  edition  of  Gerhard's  L>oci  Meo/o^ict,  VoL  IV. 
pp.  60sqq.);  Walch:  Religionsstreitigkeiten,  Vol.1,  p.  206;  Vol.  IV.  p.  551 ;  Baur:  Gestk 
der  L.  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit,  Yoi.  III.  p.  4.50;  Thomasius:  Christi  Person  und  H^erib,  VoL  0. 
pp.  391-450;  Dorner,  Vol.  11.  pp.  788-809 ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  336. 

'  Hence  they  were  called  Kenotiker,  Kenoticists. 
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roluntarilj  laid  aside  the  actual  use  of  the  divine  attributes  and  f unc- 
ions,  except  in  the  working  of  miracles ;  while  the  Tiibingen  divines — 
Lucas  Osiander  IL  (d.  1638),  Theodor  Thumm,  or  Thummius  (d.  1630), 
ind  Melchior  Nicolai  (d.  1659) — taught  that  he  made  a  secret  use  of 
hem  (K/av^ic,  occulta  vsurpatio)} 

The  Gieseen  divines,  wishing  chiefly  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  ^kpor- 
^mtosa  tiUquitaSj  represented  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  humanity, 
not  as  an  all-pervading  existence,^  but  as  an  all-controlling  power,  or 
is  an  element  of  omnipotence.^  The  Tiibingen  school  taught,  in  conse- 
|uence  of  the  unto  hypostatica^  an  absolute  omnipresence  of  Christ's 
humanity,  as  a  quiescent  quality,  which  consists  in  filling  all  the  spaces 
of  the  universe,  even  from  the  conception  to  the  death  on  the  cross.* 

A  theological  commission  at  Dresden,  with  Hoe  von  Hoenegg  at  the 
head,  decided  substantially  in  favor  of  the  Giessen  theory  (1525),  and 
against  the  Tiibingen  doceticism,  without,  however,  advancing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  or  feeling  its  real  difficulty. 

The  Giessen  theory  is  moi'e  consistent  with  the  realness  of  Christ's 
human  life,  but  less  consistent  with  itself,  since  it  admits  an  occasional 
interruption  of  it  by  the  use  of  the  inherent  powers  of  the  divimty ; 
the  Tiibingen  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  virtually  destroys  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  state  of  humiliation  and  the  state  of  exaltation,  and 
resolves  the  life  of  Christ  into  a  magical  illusion. 

Tlie  modem  Tiibingen  school  of  Baur  and  Strauss  forms  a  strange 
parallel  and  contrast  to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century :  it  starts  from 
the  same  principle  that  ^  the  finite  is  capable  of  the  infinite,'  but  extends 
it  pantheistically  to  humanity  at  large,  and  denies  its  applicability  to 
Christ,  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  fullness  can  not  be  emptied  into 
a  single  individual.*   Therefore,  while  the  old  Tiibingen  school  in  effect, 

*  Hence  tbdr  name,  Kryptiker^  Krypticists, 

*  Indittantia,  nuda  adessentia  ad  creaturasj  prasentia  simplex, 

'  Actioj  cperatio^  prasentia  modificata.  This  amounts  to  pretty  mnch  the  same  thing  with 
the  omniprcetentia  energetica  of  the  Calvinists. 

*  The  same  applies  to  omnipotence.  The  Tubingen  divines  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to 
the  question,  ^An  homo  Christus  in  Deum  tusumpius  in  statu  exinanitionis  tamquam  rex  pra- 
wns cuncta^  licet  latenter,  gubemarit  f  Thej  made,  however,  an  apparent  concession  to  their 
opponents  by  assuming  a  brief  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  divine  majesty  during  the  agony  in 
^'ethramane  and  the  crucifizion,  in  order  that  Christ  might  reaUy  suffer  as  high-priest.  See 
Homer,  Vol.  II.  p.799. 

^ '  In  an  individual,'  says  Strauss,  in  the  dogmatic  conclusion  of  his  first  Leben  Jeau  (Vol. 
n.  p.  710), '  in  one  God-man,  the  properties  and  functions  which  the  Chorch  doctrine  ascribes 

Vol.  I.— U 
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though  not  in  intention,  destroys  the  real  humanity  of  Christ,  the  luod 
em  Tubingen  school  consistently  denies  his  divinity,  and  resolves  all 
the  supernatural  and  miraculous  elements  of  the  gospel  history  into  & 
mythic  poem  or  fiction. 

In  the  modem  revival  of  orthodox  Lntheranism,  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  either  avoided,  or  advocated  only  in  the  hypothetical 
form,  and  mostly  witli  a  leaning  towards  a  more  literal  acceptation  of 
the  KlvioiTt^  (Phil.  ii.  7)  than  the  Giessen  divines  contended  for.^ 

Vra.  THE  HADB8  OONTEOVEESY.' 

This  controversy,  which  is  discussed  in  the  ninth  article  of  the 
^  Formula  of  Concord,'  referred  to  the  time,  manner,  extent,  and  aim 
of  Christ's  mysterious  descent  into  the  world  of  departed  spirits.  It 
implied  the  questions  whether  the  descent  took  place  before  or  after 
the  death  on  the  cross ;  whether  it  were  confined  to  the  divine  natnre, 
or  to  the  soul,  or  extended  to  the  body ;  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
state  of  humiliation,  or  to  the  state  of  exaltation;  whether  it  were  a  con- 
tinuation of  saffering  and  a  tasting  of  the  second  death,  or  a  triumph 
over  hell.  The  answer  to  these  questions  depended  in  part  on  the  dif- 
ferent views  of  the  communication  of  idiomata  and  the  ubiquity  of  the 
body,  as  also  on  Hades,  or  Sheol,  itself,  which  some  identified  with  hell 
proper  (Gehenna),  wliile  others  more  con-ectly  understood  it  in  a  wider 
sense  of  the  whole  realm  of  the  dead.    Luther  himself  had  at  different 


to  Christ  contradict  themselves ;  in  the  idea  of  the  race  the;'  agree.  Humanity  ia  the  anion 
of  the  two  natures— the  incarnate  God— the  infinite  externalizing  itself  in  the  finite,  and  th« 
finite  spirit  remembering  its  infinitude.* 

^  ^^o  Thomasius,  Liebner,  Gess.  But  the  absolute  ubiquity  also  has  found  an  adrocate  id 
Philippi  (Kirchl.  GlauhemUhre.,  Vol.  IV.  I.  pp.  394).  Dr.  Stahl,  the  able  theological  Uww, 
in  his  Die  lutheriache  Kirche  und  die  Union  (Berlin,  1859,  pp.185  sqq.),  admits  that  the  abiq- 
uitj  question  has  no  religious  interest  except  as  a  specuhitive  basis  for  the  possibility  of  the 
eucharisiic  presence,  and  approaches  Ebrard's  view  of  an  'extra-spacial,  central  commanio- 
tion  of  the  virtue*  of  Christ's  body  to  the  believer.  Dr.  Kniuth  defends  Chemniu^s  ricir, 
and  what  he  would  rather  style  '  the  personal  omnipresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ' 
(1.  c.  p.  496).  But  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  impersonal,  and  simply  taken  up  into  onioo 
with  the  pre-existent  personality  of  the  Divine  Logos. 

"  iKpiNUS :  Comment,  in  Psa.  xvt,  Frcf.  1544,  and  Enarratio  Psalmi  Ixviii,,  with  an  appen- 
dix de  desrensu  Christi  ad  inferna.  Frcf.  1;>53.     A.  Grevids  :  Memoria  J.  .€pim  instammtiy 
Hamb.  1 730 ;  Dietelmaier  :  Hisloria  dmjmntit  de  desrensu  Christi,  Norimb.  1 741,  All,  KC 
Planck,  Vol.  V.  I.  pp.  251-284;  Konio  :  Die  T^hre  von  Christi  mUenfahrt,  pp.  152  sqq. 
GCder:  lAe  Lehre  der  Erscheinung  Christi  unter  den  Todten,  Bern,  1853,  pp.  222  sqq. 
G.  Frank,  Vol,  I.  p.  160  sq. ;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank,  Vol.  III.  p.  397  sqq. 
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times  very  different  opinions  of  the  descent,  bnt  regarded  it  chiefly  as 
a  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 

John  JEpinus,^  a  Lutheran  minister  in  Hamburg,  started  the  contro- 
verey.  He  taught,  first  in  1544  and  afterwards  more  fully,  that  Christ 
descended  with  hia  spirit  into  the  region  of  the  lost,  in  order  to  suffer 
tlie  pains  of  hell  for  men,  and  thus  to  complete  his  humiliation  or  the 
work  of  redemption.  So  he  explained  Psalm  xvi.  10  (comp.  Acts  ii.  27, 
31).  Luther  himself  had  at  one  time  (1524)  given  a  similar  exposition 
of  this  passage.  Flacius  sided  with  -^pinus.  But  this  theory  was  more 
Reformed  than  Lutheran,  and  was  opposed  by  his  colleagues,  who  car- 
ried the  dispute  into  the  pulpit  and  excited  the  people.  Matsberger  in 
Augsburg  represented  the  descent,  according  to  the  usual  view,  as  a 
local  change,  but  had  to  suffer  three  years'  imprisonment  for  it.  Brenz 
condemned  such  locomotion  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ,  and  denied  the  locality  of  hell  as  well  as  of  heaven. 
Tliis  accords  with  his  view  of  the  ascension.  Melanchthon,  being  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  magistrate  of  Hamburg,  answei'ed  with  caution,  and 
warned  against  preaching  on  subjects  not  clearly  revealed.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  sermon  of  Luther,  preached  at  Torgau,  1533,  in  which  he 
graphically  describes  the  descent  as  a  triumphant  march  of  Christ 
through  the  dismayed  infernal  hosts,  so  that  no  believer  need  here- 
after be  afraid  of  the  devil  and  damnation.  Melanchthon  thought 
this  view  was  more  probable  than  that  of  ^pinus;  at  all  events, 
Christ  manifested  himself  as  a  conqueror  in  hell,  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  devil,  raised  many  dead  to  life  (Matt,  xxvii.  53),  and  proclaimed 
to  them  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Messiah ;  to  ask  more  is  unnecessary, 
lie  advised  the  magistrate  to  exclude  the  controversy  from  the  pulpit* 

*  A  Hellenized  form  (AiVcivoc.  high,  lofty)  for  his  German  name  Hock,  or  Hoch.  He  was 
bom,  1499,  at  Ziegesar,  Brandenburg ;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  became  pastor  at  St.  Peter's, 
Haroboi^,  1529,  Superintendent  in  1532,  introduced  the  Reformation  into  that  citj,  signed  the 
Articles  of  Smalcald,  1537,  stood  in  high  esteem,  and  died  1553.  He  was  a  colleague  of 
Westphal,  and  opposed  with  Flncins  the  Leipzig  Interim. 

*  Sept  1660,  Corp,  Reform,  Vol.  VIT.  p.  665.  Comp.  Schmidt,  Melanchthon,  p.  554  sq.  In 
kis  Lad,  Melanchthon  passes  by  the  dexrensus  as  unessential.  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  March 
20, 1531  (CoTfK  Reform.  Vol.  II.  p.  490)  he  expresses  his  inability  to  explain  the  dark  pas- 
sage, 1  Pet.  ill.  19, 20.  He  was  pleased  with  T.uiher's  sermon  at  Torgau,  but  added,  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  Anton  Musa  (March  1 2, 1 543,  Corp.  Rcfortu.  Vol.  V.  p.  68),  that  Christ  proba- 
blv  preached  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the  npirit  world,  and  converted  such  men  as  Scipio 
and  Fabios.  (Zwingli  likewise  believed  in  the  salvation  of  the  iy>bler  heathen.)  He  wrote 
to  ^pinus,  April  20, 1546  (Corp,  Reform.  Vol.  VI.  p.  116),  to  preach  the  necessary  doctrines 
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Several  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  ^pinus  were  deposed  and 
expelled.  The  dispute  was  lost  in  more  serious  controversies.  It  was 
almost  confined  to  Hamburg. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  sanctioned  substantially  the  view  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melanchthon,  without  entering  into  the  minor  questions. 

IX  THE  ADIAPHORISTIC  (OB  INTEEIMISTIC)  CJONTROVEESY  (1548-1655).' 

This  controversy  is  the  subject  of  the  tenth  article  of  the  *  Formula 
of  Concord/  but  was  the  first  in  the  order  of  time  among  the  disputes 
which  occasioned  this  symbol.  It  arose,  soon  after  Luther's  death,  out 
of  the  unfortunate  Smalcald  war,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Lutheran  states,  and  brought  them  for  a  time  under  the  ecclesiastical 
control  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  Romish  advisers. 

Ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  are  neither  commanded 
nor  forbidden  in  the  "Word  of  God,  are  in  themselves  indifferent 
{aSia<ftopa,  media^  res  medicBy  Mitteldinge)j  but  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  them  may,  under  testing  circumstances,  become  a  matter 
of  principle  and  of  conscience.  The  Augsburg  Confession  and  Apol- 
ogy (Art.  VII.)  declare  that  agreement  in  doctrine  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  is  suflicient  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
may  co-exist  with  diversity  in  usages  and  rites  of  human  origin.  Lu- 
ther himself  desired  to  retain  many  forms  of  the  Catholic  worship 
which  he  considered  innocent  and  beautiful,  provided  only  that  no 
merit  be  attached  to  them  and  no  burden  be  imposed  upon  the  con- 
science.'   But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  retaining  old  forms 

of  faith,  repentance,  prayer,  good  works,  rather  than  speculations  on  things  which  even  the 
most  learned  did  not  know. 

*  Comp.FLACius :  Von  voahren  undfalschen  Mitteldingenjetc;  EntschulcUgvng  ptBchri^iwi 
an  die  Universitat  zu  Wittenberg  der  Mittelding  halben,  etc.  j  Wider  ein  recht  heidnitcA^ja 
JSpicurisch  Buck  der  Adiaphoristen,  darin  das  Leipzische  Interim  vertheidigt  wird^  etc. ;  mxui 
other  pamphlets,  printed  at  Magdeburg  (as  the  ^Kanzlei  Gottes*),  1549 ;  Wig  and  :  De  neu- 
tralibus  et  mediisy  Frcf.  1560  ;  SchlCsselburg  :  Cat.  Haret.  Lib.  XIII.  (de  Adiapkoristis  et 
Interimistis) ;  Biek  :  Das  drei/achelnterim,jje\pz.  1 725 ,  Planck, Vol.  IV.  pp.  85-248;  H.  Ros- 
8KL :  Mel.  und  das  Interim  (at  the  close  of  Twesten*s  monograph  on  Flacius,  Berlin,  1844) ; 
Kankb  :  Deutsche  Gesch.^  etc. Vol.  V. ;  Gieseler,Vo1.  IV.  p.  435 ;  IIbrzog  :  Enofki.YoL  I. 
p.  124 ;  Vol.  VIII.  p.  288  j  Schmidt  :  Mel.  pp.  491, 495, 524  ;  G.  Fhank, Vol.  L  pp.  1 13, 1 16 ; 
Fb.  H.  R.  Frank,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  1-120 ;  Dorner,  p.  331 . 

'  See  his  humorous  letter  to  Buchholzer  in  Berlin,  Dec.  4, 1539  (^ri«/e,Vol.  V.  p.  235),  which 
might  have  considerably  embarrassed  the  anti-Adiaphorists  had  thej  known  it.  He  adn.4e5 
Elector  Joachim  II.  that  in  introducing  the  Refoimation  he  may,  if  he  desired  it,  put  on  one 
or  three  priestly  garments,  like  Aaron ;  may  hold  one  or  even  seven  processions,  like  Joahiui 
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and  restoring  them  after  they  have  been  abolished,  as  also  between  a 
voluntary  and  a  compulsory  observance.  When  circumcision  was  yet 
lawful  and  practiced  by  Jewish  Christians,  Paul  resisted  it,  and  saved 
the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  against  the  Judaizing  error  which 
made  circumcision  a  condition  of  salvation.  Some  of  the  Bomish 
ceremonies,  moreover,  especially  those  connected  with  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  involve  doctrine,  and  affect  the  whole  idea  of  Christian  worship. 

When  the  Emperor,  with  the  aid  of  the  treasonable  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  had  broken  up  the  Lutheran  League  of  Smalcald,  he  re- 
quired the  Protestants  to  submit  to  a  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  com- 
promise till  the  final  settlement  of  the  religious  controversy  by  an 
cecumenical  Council. 

The  first  compromise  was  the  so-called  Augsburg  Interim^  enacted 
by  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  (May,  1548)  for  the  whole  empire.  It  was 
esBontially  Bomish,  and  yielded  to  the  Protestants  only  the  marriage 
of  priests  and  the  cup  of  the  laity.  It  was  rigidly  executed  in  the 
Southern  and  prevailingly  Bonian  Catholic  states,  where  about  four 
hundred  Lutheran  preachers  were  expelled  or  dismissed  for  non-con- 
formity. 

The  second  compromise,  called  the  Leipzig  TrUerim^  was  enacted 
by  the  Elector  Maurice  (December,  1548),  with  the  aid  of  Melanchthon 
and  other  leading  Lutheran  divines,  for  his  Protestant  dominion,  where 
the  Augsburg  Interim  could  not  be  carried  out.  It  was  much  milder, 
saved  the  evangelical  creed  in  its  essential  features — as  justification  by 
tlie  sole  merits  of  Christ  through  a  living  faith — but  i-equired  con- 
formity to  the  Eomish  ritual,  including  confirmation,  episcopal  ordina- 
tion, extreme  unction,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  and  such  ceremonies  as  fasts,  processions,  and  the  use  of  images 
in  churches.* 

The  Protestants  were  forced  to  the  alternative  of  either  submitting 
to  one  of  these  temporary  compromises,  or  risking  the  fate  of  martyrs. 

Melanchthon,  in  the  desire  to  protect  churches  from  plunder  and 

^ore  Jericho;  and  may  dance  before  it,  as  David  danced  before  the  ark,  provided  only  such 
^ings  were  not  made  necessary  for  salvation. 

'  See  the  text  of  the  two  Interims  in  Giesblbr,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  198-196  and  201-203;  the 
Interim  Lipsiense,  also,  in  Corf».  Fe/orm.  Vol.  VII.  The  term  gave  rise  to  sarcastic  conan> 
drams,  as /tt/0r«mo,  interitus,  Ilinterim^  der  Schalk  iat  hinter  ihm  (the  villain  is  behind  it).  Ok 
the  political  aspects  of  the  Interim,  see  the  fifth  volume  of  Ranke. 
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ministers  from  exile,  and  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  cause  of  the  Ref- 
ormation for  better  times,  yet  not  without  blamable  weakness,  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  Leipzig  Interim,  and  undertook  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  the  Emperor,  or  his  Protestant  ally  Maurice,  and  the  Prot- 
testant  conscience.^  It  was  the  greatest  mistake  in  his  life,  yet  not 
without  plausible  excuses  and  incidental  advantages.  He  advocated 
immovable  steadfastness  in  doctrine,  but  submission  in  every  thing 
else  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  had  the  satisfaction  that  the  University 
of  Wittenberg,  after  temporary  suspension,  was  restored,  and  soon  fre- 
quented again  by  two  thousand  students ;  that  no  serious  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  Interim  there,  and  that  matters  remained  pretty 
much  as  before.  But  outside  of  Wittenberg  and  Saxony  his  condact 
appeared  treasonable  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  acted  as  an 
encouragement  to  an  unscrupulous  and  uncompromising  enemy.  Hence 
the  venerable  man  was  fiercely  assailed  from  every  quarter  by  friend 
and  foe.  He  afterwards  frankly  and  honorably  confessed  that  he  had 
'  gone  too  far  in  this  matter,  and  ought  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  in- 
sidious counsels  of  politicians.^  He  fully  recovered  his  manhood  in 
the  noble  Saxon  Confession  which  he  prepared  in  1551  for  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  which  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession, but  also  a  refutation  of  the  theology,  worship,  and  government 
of  the  papal  Church. 

Flacius  chose  the  second  alternative.  Escaping  from  Wittenberg 
to  the  free  city  of  Magdeburg,  he  opened  from  this  stronghold  of  rigid 
Lutheranism,  with  other  '  exiles  of  Christ,'  a  fierce  and  effective  war 
against  Melanchthon  and  the  '  dangerous  rabble  of  the  Adiaphorists.' 
He  charged  his  teacher  and  benefactor  with  superfluous  mildness, 
weakness,  want  of  faith,  treason  to  truth ;  and  characterized  the  Leipzig 

>  To  the  Aagsbnrg  Interim  he  was  decidedly  opposed,  and  he  had  also  sundry  objections  to 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  Leipzig  Interim.  He  is  only  responsible  for  its  doctrinal  part. 
See  his  letters  from  this  period  in  Corp,  Reform.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  and  Schmidt's  MeL  |^. 
507  and  524. 

'  In  a  letter  to  his  enemy,  M.  Flacius,  dated  Sept.  5, 1556,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
after  some  slight  reproaches,  *  Vincitt !  Cedo ;  nihil  pugno  de  ritibug  iUtA,  et  maxime  opto^  ml 
dulds  tit  ecclesiarum  concordia,  Fateor  etiam  hoc  in  re  a  me  peccatum  esse,  et  a  Deo  retnamt 
peto,  quod  non  proctd  fugi  insidiotaa  illcu  deliberationea.  Sed  ilia  qua  mihi  Jalso  a  te  et  a 
Gallo  objiciuntury  refutaho.^  Corp.  Reform.\o\.  VIII.  p.  84 1  sq.  And  to  the  Saxon  pastors  he 
wrote,  Jan.  17, 1557  (Vol.  IX.  p.  61)  :  *  Pertractus  sum  ad  aularum  deliberatitmes  ituidit 
Quf^re  eicnln  vel  lapsus  sum,  vel  languidius  aliquid  egi^  peto  a  Deo  et  ah  Ecclsaia 
judiciis  EcclesicB  obtemperaboJ 
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Interim  as  an  undisguised  '  union  of  Christ  and  Belial,  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  sheep  and  wolf,  of  Christ  and  Antichrist,'  aiming  at  the 
'  reinstatement  Of  popery  and  Antichrist  in  the  temple  of  God.'  *  His 
chief  text  was  1  Cor.  x.  20-23.  He  had  upon  the  whole  the  best  of 
the  argument,  although  in  form  he  violated  all  the  laws  of  coui*tesy 
and  charity,  and  continued,  even  long  afterwards,  to  persecute  Melanch- 
thon  as  an  abettor  of  Antichrist. 

In  a  milder  tone  the  best  friends  of  Melanchthon  remonstrated  with 
him.  Brenz  preferred  exile  and  miseiy  to  the  Interinhy  which  he  called 
interitus.  Bucer  of  Strasburg  did  the  same,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
England.  Calvin  on  this  question  sided  with  the  anti-Adiaphorists, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  (June  18, 1550),  which  is  a  model 
of  brotherly  frankness  and  reproof.  *My  present  grief,'  he  says  in 
substance,  *  renders  me  almost  speechless.  ...  In  openly  admonishing 
you,  I  am  discharging  the  duty  of  a  true  friend;  and  if  I  employ  a 
little  more  severity  than  usual,  do  not  think  it  is  owing  to  any  diminu- 
tion of  my  old  afiFection  and  esteem  for  you. ...  I  know  you  love  noth- 
ing better  than  open  candor.  I  am  tnily  anxious  to  approve  all  your 
actions,  both  to  myself  and  to  others.  But  at  present  I  accuse  you  be- 
fore yourself,  that  I  may  not  be  forced  to  join  those  who  condemn  you 
in  your  absence.  This  is  the  sum  of  your  defense:  That  provided 
pnrity  of  doctrine  be  retained,  externals  should  not  be  pertinaciously 
contended  for.  .  . .  But  you  extend  the  adiaphora  too  far. .  . .  Some  of 
them  contradict  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  .  When  we  are  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  we  must  fight  all  the  more  manfully ;  the  hesitation  of  the 
general  brings  more  disgrace  tlian  the  flight  of  a  whole  herd  of  com- 
mon soldiers.  All  will  blame  you  if  you  do  not  set  the  example  of 
unflinching  steadfastness.  ...  I  had  rather  die  with  you  a  hundred 
times  than  see  you  survive  the  doctrines  surrendered  by  you.     I  have 


*  Thns  he  concisely  states  the  case  on  the  long  title-page  of  his  Apoloffy^  or  Entschuldigung^ 
etc.,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  with  a  letter  to  Melanchthon,  Magdeburg, 
1549«  The  condading  words  of  the  title  state  the  aim  of  the  Interim  thus:  ^Das  Ende  ist 
die  EAnsetzmtff  des  Pctpstthums  und  Einstellung  des  AntichrisU  in  den  Tempel  Christie  Star- 
^««y  der  Gotthsen,  dots  gie  uber  der  Kirche  Christi  stohiren^  Betrubung  der  Gott/urchtigen, 
i'^  Sckwdckung,  Einjuhrung  in  Zwei/el,  Trennung  und  unzahlige  Aergerniss.*  He  relates 
of  MeUnchthon  that  he  derived  from  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  1 548  the  vain  hope  of  the  near 
death  of  the  Emperor,  which  would  end  these  troubles.  He  also  published  several  confiden- 
tial letters  of  Luther  to  Melanchthon,  written  during  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  1530,  upbraiding 
^  for  bis  philosophy  and  timidity. 
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no  fear  for  the  truth  of  God,  nor  do  I  distroBt  your  Bteadfastness.  .  . . 
Pardon  me,  dear  Philip,  for  loading  yonr  breast  with  these  groana 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  guide  you  by  his  Spirit  and  sustain  yoa  by 
his  might.' ' 

The  defeat  of  the  Emperor  by  Elector  Maurice,  who  now  tamed 
against  him,  as  he  had  turned  before  against  his  fellow-Protestants,  and 
the  consequent  Peace  of  Augsburg,  1555,  made  an  end  to  the  Interim 
troubles,  and  secured  freedom  to  the  Lutheran  Churches.  But  among 
theologians  the  controversy  continued  till  the  death  of  Melanchthon. 

The  conduct  of  Melanchthon  weakened  his  authority  and  influence, 
which  had  been  rising  higher  and  higher  before  and  after  Luther^s 
death,  especially  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  Before  tliis  unfor- 
tunate controveray  he  was  universally  regarded  as  the  theological  head 
of  the  evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  but  now  a  lai^  number  of 
Lutherans  began  to  look  upon  him  with  distrust. 

X.   THE    STBASBUBG    CONTBOVEBSY    OK   PBEDBSTINATTON   BETWEEN   ZAKGHI 

AND  MABBAOH  (1661>1568).* 

This  is  the  last  specific  doctrine  discussed  in  the  Formula  of  Oon- 
cord  (Art.  XL).    The  German  and  Swiss  Beformers  alike  renewed, 

^  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  p.  54,  and  Letters  of  Calvin,  by  J.  Bonnet,  English  translation,  VoL  H. 
p.  257.  A  letter  of  similar  spirit  and  import  to  Melanchthon,  by  his  friend  Anton  Corvinas 
(Rabener),  a  distinguished  reformer  in  Hesse  and  Gottingen,  who  snfiered  imprisonment  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Interim,  was  recently  discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  by 
I  wan  Franz,  and  published  in  Kahnis,  Zeittchri/t  Jtbr  die  hist,  Theol.  1874,  pp.  105  aqq., 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  passages :  *  0  Philippe,  o  inqwim  PhUippe  moeier,  rtdi  per 
immortalem  Christum  ad  pristinum  candorem,  ad  pristinam  tuam  sinceriteUem  /  nam  lanffme/it- 
cito  ista  tua  formidine^  pusillanimitate  et  inepta  moderatione  noMtrorum  ammoi  tantopere  I 
Non  aperito  hoc  ratione  ad  PapcUus  recurrentem  impietatem  ae  Idolmnanias/enetiram  aejun 
nuam  I  Nan  sis  tantorum  in  Ecclesia  offendiculorum  autor  I  Ne  sinas  tua  tam  egre^ia 
scripta,  dicta^  facta,  quibus  mirifice  de  Ecclesia  hactenus  meritug  es,  isto  condonatiainSj 
rationis,  novationis  ncevo  ad  evm  modum  deformari  !  Cogita,  quantvm  cadnd  isia  noetra  et 
nis  ac  rationis  consilia  et  adversariis  addant  et  nostria  adimant !  Perpendey  qmam  piaoar% 
etiam  istis  condonationibus  adversarii  nostri  non  qveant,  qui  totius  Papatua  doctrimam  ei  o«i- 
nes  ex  lequo  impios  cultus  reposcunt  et  ex  nostra  levitate  spem  eoncipiunt  se  hoc  in  re/aeiU  r«fi 
compotes  futur OS.  Detestatur  Dominus  apud  Jeremiam  eos,  qui  manus  pessimomm  con/brtatU^ 
nt  non  convertatur  unusquisque  a  malitia  sua.  Cur  igitur  in  tam  ardua  eausa  non  tales  nos 
gerimus  ut  hujusmodi  detestatio  competere  in  nos  haud  posntt  qua  perverntate  arwido  kveilhac 
ventis  agitata  diri  quam  Johannis  constantiam  imitari  mahtmus!  ,  .  .  Proinde  TV,  o  aotfcr 
Philippe,  iteruni  atque  iterum  per  ilium  ipsum  Christum  redemptorem  nostrum  et  brevi/uimmsn 
judicem  rogamus,  ut  proftssionis  tuw  memor  talem  te  cum  reliqms  Vtiebergensibus  jam  gensx, 
qualetH  Te  ab  initio  hujus  rauste  ad  Klertoris  captivitatem  usque  gesaiUi,  hoc  est,  ut  ea  jCK/ias, 
dicaSy  scribns,  ngas^  qure  Philipptnu^  C/iristitinum  DiH-torem  decent,  non  auUeum  Pkilosopkuau' 

'  Flanck,  VoL  VI.  pp.  809  sqq. ;  lioHRicu :  Geschichte  der Reform,  imEUass^bss.  M Strosm- 
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as  an  injpregnable  fortress  in  their  war  against  the  Pelagian  corrup- 
tions of  Home,  the  Augiistinian  system,  with  its  two  closely  connectsd 
doctrines  of  the  absolute  spiritual  slavery  or  inability  of  the  unregen- 
erate  will  of  man,  and  the  absolute  predestination  of  God ;  though 
with  the  characteristic  difference  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon  empha- 
sized the  aervum  arhitrium^  Zwingli  ^e  providentia^  Calvin  ihepr(B' 
destination  In  other  words,  the  German  Reformers  started  from  the 
anthropological  premise,  and  inferred  from  it  the  theological  conclu- 
sion ;  while  Calvin  made  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  the  corner- 
stone of  his  system.  Luther  firmly  adhered  to  the  aervum  arbitriumy 
but  was  more  cautions,  in  his  later  years,  on  the  mystery  of  the jpf^cedeati- 
natio^  Melanchthon  gave  up  both  for  his  synergism  and  the  univer- 
sality of  grace,  though  he  continued  in  friendly  correspondence  with 
Calvin,  who  on  his  part  put  the  mildest  construction  on  this  depart- 
ure. The  rigid  Lutherans  all  retained  Luther's  view  of  total  depravity 
in  opposition  to  synergism,  and  some  of  them  (namely,  Amsdorf ,  Fla- 
cins,  Bi*enz,  Wigand,  and,  for  a  time,  Heshnsius)  were  also  strict  predes- 


bmrff,  d  Tbeile,  Strasbarg,  1880-1882;  Schweizbr  :  Centraldogmen  der  Reform,  JTtrcAe,  Vol. 
I.  pp.  418-470  (a  veiy  full  and  able  account) ;  Hbppb:  Dogmatik  des  D,  Protest.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  44-47 ;  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  pp.  178-184;  Fr.  H.  R.  Frank,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  121-844. 

'  The  FhilippiBt  Lasius  first  asserted  (1568)  that  Luther  had  recalled  his  book  De  servo 
arbitrio  (1525),  but  this  was  indignantly  characterized  by  Flacius  and  Westphal  as  a  wretched 
lie  and  an  insult  to  the  evangelical  church.  The  fact  is  that  Luther  emphatically  reaffirmed 
this  book,  in  a  letter  to  Capito,  1587,  as  one  of  his  veiy  best  (*  nullum  enim  agnosco  mewn  jus- 
turn  Ubrum  nisi  forte  De  servo  arbitrio,  et  Catechismum^).  And,  indeed,  it  is  one  of  his  most 
powerful  works.  Luthardt  {Die  Lehre  vom/reien  Witt  en,  Leips.  1868,  p.  122)  caUs  it  ^eine 
m&'htige  Schrijt,  stofz,  toahrkeitsgetdss,  IMn  in  Gedanken  und  Wort,  voU  heiligen  Eifers, 
gewaItigenEmstes,ausinnersterSeele  herausgeschrieben.  . . .  Kawn  irgendwo  sonst  ergiesstsich 
gleich  mSchtig  undreich  der  Strom  seines  Geistes.*  Only  in  regard  to  predestination  Luther 
may  be  said  to  have  moderated  his  view  somewhat,  although  he  never  recalled  it,  that  is,  he 
still  taught  in  his  later  writings  (in  his  Com,  on  Genesis,  Ch.  VI.  6, 18 ;  Ch.  XXVI.)  the  dis- 
tinctloa  and  antagonism  between  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  sincerely  calls  all  to  repent- 
ance and  salvation,  and  the  inscrutable  secret  will  which  saves  ovlyhpart  of  the  race;  but  he 
laid  the  main  stress  practically  on  the  formei'  and  the  means  of  grace,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  1 1th  Article  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  *  Srripsi,'  he  wrote  in  1536,  'esstf  omnia 
abio/uta  et  necessaria,  sed  simul  addidi,  quod  adspiviendus  sit  Deus  revelatus*  (Opera  exeg, 
V0I.VI.  p.  800).  Luthardt  0-  c.  p.  146)  correctly  says  (in  opposition  both  to  LUtkens  and  Phi- 
lippi)  that  Lather  never  recalled,  but  retained  his  earlier  views  on  predestination  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  that  happens,  and  only  guarded  them  against  abuse.  The  result  of  K6stlin*s  in- 
vestigation is  this,  that  Luther  never  attempted  a  solution  of  the  contradiction  between  the 
secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  God.  '  Das  eben  ist  seine  Lehre,  dass  unser  Erkennen  nicht  ss 
weii  reiekt,  und  dass  wir  uns  auch  das  Unbegreijlir.he  und  UnverstSndliche  ge fallen  lassen  mOs- 
fen,  .  .  .  JSrselbst  sprickt  aus,  dass  ein  Widersftruch  /Ur  uns  stehen  bleibe,  den  wir  nicht  lOsen 
Ukmum  noch  sollen. '    Luther's  Theologie^  Vol.  II.  p.  828. 
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tiiiarians.'  Bat  the  prevailing  Lutlieran  sentiment  became  gradnallj 
averse  to  a  particular  predestination,  all  the  more  since  it  was  a  prom- 
inent doctrine  of  the  Iiated  Calvinists.  The  Formula  of  Concord  sanc- 
tioned a  compromise  between  Augustinianism  and  univerBalism,  or 
between  the  original  Luther  and  the  later  Melanchthon,  by  teaching 
both  the  absolute  inability  of  man  and  the  universality  of  divine  grace, 
without  an  attempt  to  solve  these  contradictory  positions.  In  regard 
to  the  slavery  of  the  human  will,  the  Formula  of  Concord,  following 
Luther,  went  even  further  than  Calvin,  and  compared  the  natural 
man  with  a  dead  statue,  or  clod,  and  stone ;  while  Calvin  always  (so 
far  agreeing  with  the  later  Melanchthon)  insisted  on  the  spontaneity 
and  responsibility  of  the  will  in  sinning,  and  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  grace  of  God. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  opened  by  the  fierce  polemic  Tile 
mann  Ileshusius,  who,  in  his  defense  of  the  corporeal  presence  against 
the  Sac]*amentarians  (Jena,  1560),  first  attacked  also  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  predestination,  as  Stoic  and  fatalistic,  although  a  year  afterwards, 
in  opposition  to  synergism,  he  returned  to  his  former  view  of  an  abso- 
lute and  particular  predestination.  Beza  answered  his  attack  with 
superior  ability .* 

Of  more  importance  was  the  controversy  between  Marbach  (a  friend 
of  Heshusius)  and  Zanchi  within  the  Lutheran  denomination  itself. 
It  decided  its  position  on  the  question  of  predestination  and  persever- 
ance. 

The  Church  of  Strasburg  had  received  from  its  reformer,  Martin 
Bucer  (who  on  account  of  the  Interim  followed  a  call  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  1649,  and  died  there,  1551),  a  unionistic  type,  and 
acted  as  mediator  between  the  Swiss  and  German  churches.  The 
Eeformed  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  the  Lutheran  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, and  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  (a  coiilpromise  between  the  Lu- 
theran and  Zwinglian  views  on  the  eiicharist),  were  held  in  great 
esteem.  Calvin  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  preached  and  taught  there, 
made  a  deep  impression.     The  celebrated  historian  Sleidanus,  and  the 

'  See  the  proof  passages  in  Frank's  TheoL  der  Concord,  formel,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  254-261 ;  Lo- 
thardt,  pp.  240-244  ;  Planck,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  691-712 ;  and  Schweizer,  1.  c. 

^  See  Schweizer,  I.  c.  pp.  402  sqq.  Heshusius  and  Westphal  invented  the  name  Calmmsts, 
which  henceforth  was  used  by  Lutherans  for  the  Reformed,  as  the  term  ZwingHans  had  been 
before.     The  term  aacramentariaru  was  applied  to  both  without  distinction. 
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learned  founder  and  rector  of  the  academy,  John  Sturm,  labored  in 
the  same  spirit. 

Jerome  Zanchi  (Zanchius,  1516-1590),  a  converted  Italian,  and  pu- 
pil of  Peter  Martyr,  became  his  successor  as  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Strasburg  in  1553.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Calvinistic  di- 
vines of  the  age,  and  labored  for  some  time  with  great  acceptance. 
He  taught  that  in  the  eucharist  Christ's  true  body  broken  for  us,  and 
his  blood  shed  for  us,  are  received  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  with  the 
month  and  teeth,  but  by  faith,  and  consequently  only  by  believers. 
This  was  approved  by  his  superiors,  since  the  communion  was  not  a 
cibus  ventris  sed  mentis^  and  the  same  view  had  been  taught  by  Bucer, 
Capito,  Hedio,  Zell,  and  Martyr.  He  opposed  ubiquity,  and  the  use 
of  images  in  churches.  He  taught  unconditional  predestination,  and 
its  consequence,  the  perseverance  of  saints,  in  full  harmony,  as  he  be- 
lieved, with  Augustine,  Luther,  and  Bucer.  He  reduced  his  ideas  to 
four  sentences :  1.  The  elect  receive  from  God  the  gift  of  true  saving 
faith  only  once ;  2.  Faith  once  received  can  never  be  totally  and  finally 
lost,  partly  on  account  of  God's  promise,  partly  on  account  of  Christ's 
intercession ;  3,  In  evei^  elect  believer  there  are  two  men,  the  external 
and  the  internal — if  he  sin,  he  sins  according  to  the  external,  but 
against  the  internal  man,  consequently  he  sins  not  with  the  whole  heart 
and  will ;  4.  When  Peter  denied  Christ,  the  confession  of  Christ  died  in 
his  month,  but  not  his  faith  in  his  heart. 

Several  years  before  Zanchi's  call  to  Strasburg,  a  Lutheran  counter- 
current  had  been  set  in  motion,  which  ultimately  prevailed.  It  was 
controlled  by  John  Marbach  (1521-1581),  a  little  man  with  a  large 
beard,  incessant  activity,  intolerant  and  domineering  spirit,  who  had 
been  called  from  Jena  to  the  pulpit  of  Strasburg  (1545).  Inferior  in 
learning,*  he  was  superior  to  Zanchi  in  executive  ability  and  popular 
eloquence.  He  delighted  to  be  called  Superintendent,  and  used  his 
anthority  to  the  best  advantage.  He  abolished  Bucer's  Catechism  and 
introdnced  Luther's,  taught  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  crippled  the  church  of 
French  refugees,  to  which  Calvin  had  once  ministered,  weakened  dis- 

*  Melanchthon  called  him  mediocriter  docttUj  but  his  own  estimate  was  mach  higher,  and 
in  his  inangnral  be  spoke  with  sach  arrogance  that  Bncer  feared  he  would  prove  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  the  Chnrcb  at  Strasburg.     See  Kohrich  and  Schweizer,  p.  420. 
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cipline,  introduced  pictures  into  churches,  including  those  of  Lntfaer, 
and  began  to  republish  at  Strasburg  the  fierce  polemical  book  of 
HeshusiuB  on  the  eucharist.    This  brought  on  the  controversy. 

Zanchi  persuaded  the  magistrate  to  suppress  the  publication  of  this 
book,  because  of  its  gross  abuse  of  Melanchthon  and  a  noble  German 
Prince,  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate,  and  because  it 
denounced  all  who  differed  from  his  views  of  the  corporeal  presence 
as  heretics.  From  this  time  Marbach  refused  to  greet  Zanchi  on  the 
street,  and  gathered  from  the  notes  of  his  students  material  for  accu- 
sation that  he  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
He  objected,  however,  not  so  much  to  predestination  itself  as  to  Zanchi^s 
method  of  teaching  it  a  priori  rather  than  a  posteriori. 

The  controversy  lasted  over  two  years.  Zanchi  visited  and  con- 
sulted foreign  churches  and  universities.  The  answers  differed  not  so 
much  on  predestination  as  on  perseverance.^ 

The  theologians  of  Marburg  (Hyperius,  Lonicer,  Gamier,  Orth,  Eo- 
ding,  Pincier,  and  Pistorins),  Zurich  (Bullinger,  Martyr,  Gualter,  Lava- 
ter,  Simler,  Haller,  Zwingli  Jr.),  and  Heidelberg  (Boquinus,  Tremellias, 
Olevianus,  and  Diller)  decided  in  favor  of  the  ^theses  of  Zanchi.  The 
ministers  of  Basel  counseled  peace  and  compromise;  the  divines  of 
Tubingen  approved  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but  dissented 
from  the  theses  on  pei*8everance ;  even  Brenz  thought  the  matter  might 
be  amicably  settled.  The  divines  of  Saxony  decided  according  to  their 
different  attitudes  towards  Melanchthon:  the  Melanchthonians  liked 
Zanchi's  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  disliked  his  view  of  predestina- 
tion ;  the  anti-Melanchthonians  hated  the  former,  but  were  favorable 
to  the  latter,  because  it  was  so  strongly  taught  by  Luther  himself  {De 
servo  arbitrio). 

At  last  the  ^Strasburg  Formula  of  Concord'  was  adopted  (1563), 
which  prescribed  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  of  1536  as  the  rule  of 
doctrine  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  asserted  the  possibility  of  tlie  loss 
of  faith,  yet  without  denying  predestination.^  Calvin  judged  that  it 
only  threw  a  veil  over  the  truth.  Predestination  was  with  Calvin  and 
Luther  an  independent  and  central  dogma ;  the  later  Lutherans  asaigned 

'  Zanchii  Opera^  Pt.  VII.  pp.  65  sqq.,  and  Pt  VIII.  pp.  114  sqq. ;  Schwoixer,  pp. 448-470. 
*  Printed  in  the  Strasbnrger  Kirchenordmmg  of  1598,  and  in  Loscher**  HUtaria 
Vol.  11.  p.  229  sq.    See  Schweizer,  pp.  440  sqq. 
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it  a  subordinate  and  Biibsidiary  position,  and  denied  its  logical  conse- 
qaence,  the  perseverance  of  saints.  This  was  also  the  position  of  Mar- 
bach. 

Zanchi  subscribed  the  Strasburg  Formula  with  a  restriction,  but  for 
the  sake  of  peace  he  soon  followed  a  call  to  a  Beformed  Italian  church 
at  Chiavenna,  and,  being  driven  away  by  a  pestilence  to  a  mountain, 
he  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  Strasburg  troubles.^  He  was  supported 
in  his  position  by  the  worthy  Sturm  and  several  professors,  but  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  unacquainted  with  the  German 
tongue.  The  pastors,  backed  by  the  people,  triumphed  over  the  pro- 
fessors. What  Marbach  had  begun,  his  pupil  Pappus  completed. 
Strasburg  was  thoroughly  Lutheranized,  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession 
formally  abolished  as  ^  Zwinglian,'  and  the  Formula  Ooncordisa  intro- 
duced (1597).« 

Yet,  after  all,  the  spirit  of  Bucer  never  died  out.  From  Strasburg 
proceeded  Spener,  with  his  blessed  revival  of  practical  piety  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  Befonned  Confession;^  and  from  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Strasburg  hail  more  recently  the  appreciating  biog- 
raphies of  Beza,  Bucer,  and  Capito  (by  Baum),  and  Melanchthon  (by 
Carl  Schmidt),  and  the  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Calvin  (by  Baum, 
Cnnitz,  and  Beuss).  Thus  history  slowly  but  surely  rectifies  its  own 
mistakes. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Formula  of  Conoord.* 

These  controversies  turned  the  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany  into 
a  camp  of  civil  war,  exposed  them  to  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  of  the 


'  It  is  addreesed  to  Philip  of  Hesse  (Oct.  1,1565),  and  given  by  Schweiser,  pp.  425-486. 
Zanchi  accepted  afterwards  a  call  to  a  professorship  at  the  Reformed  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  died,  1590.  He  received  also  calls  to  England,  Lausanne,  Geneva,  Zurich, 
and  Leyden,  and  was  justly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  character.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  appeared  at  Geneva  in  eight  parts,  in  8  vols,  folio. 

"  C^Mnp.  Heppe,  Gegdi,  des  D.  Protest.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  81 2-315. 

'  Spener  was  bom  at  Rappoltsweiler,  in  Upper  Alsace,  but  his  parents  were  from  Strasburg, 
and  he  was  educated  there,  and  called  himself  a  Strasburger.  Kliefoth  (as  quoted  by  Heppe, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  399),  from  his  own  rigid  Lutheran  stand-point,  says,  not  without  good  reason: 
^Mit  Sfitner  heginnt  jtner  groase  Eroherungszug  dcr  reformirten  Kirche  gegen  die  lutherischey 
der  $eitdem  verechiedene  Namen^  erst  Frdmmigkeity  dann  Tolerant,  dann  Union,  dann  Conjhdt' 
mtion  aufsein  Pnnier  geachrieben  hat,* 

*  For  the  fuUest  account,  see  the  sixth  volume  of  Planck's,  and  the  third  volume  of  Heppe^s 
history. 
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Papists,  and  threatened  to  end  in  utter  confusion  and  dissolution.  The 
danger  was  increased  by  the  endless  territorial  divisions  of  Germany, 
where  every  Prince  and  magistrate  acted  a  little  pope,  and  'every  foi 
looked  to  his  own  pelt.' ' 

The  best  men  in  the  Lutheran  communion  deeply  deplored  this  state 
of  things,  and  labored  for  peace  and  harmony.  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony  (1533-1588),  a  pious  and  ortliodox,  though  despotic  Prince, 
controlled  the  political  part,  and  paid  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  move- 
ment.' Jacob  Andrew,  Professor  of  Theology  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  at  Tubingen  (1528-1590),  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Brentius,a 
man  of  rare  energy,  learning,  eloquence,  and  diplomatic  skill,  managed 
the  theological  negotiations,  made  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  journeys,  and  sacrificed  the  comforts  of  home  and  family  (he  had 
twelve  children)  to  the  pacification  of  the  Lutheran  Church.'     Next 

*  As  Brenz  says :  *  JEi  luge  tin  jeglicher  Fuchs  seines  Balges,* 

'  80,000  gulden.  Augustus  was  a  zealous  Lutheran  without  knowing  the  difference  be- 
tween Lutheranism  and  IMiilippism,  and  supported  or  punished  the  champions  of  both  parties 
as  he  hnppened  to  be  led  or  misled  by  his  courtiers  and  the  theologians. 

'  On  this  remarkable  man,  see  Planck,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  872  sqq. ;  Heppe,Vol.  IV.  pp.  376  aqq.; 
G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  219;  Hartmann  in  Herzog,  Vol.  I.  p.  312;  Johannsen,  Jacob  Andrem^s 
Concordistisrke  Thaligkeit^  in  Niedner*s  Zeitschrift  fur  hist.  Theol.  1 853,  No.  3.  Andree 
has  often  been  too  unfavorably  judged.  His  contemporary  opponents  called  him  ^Schmidlin* 
(with  reference  to  his  father's  trade),  *  Dr.  JacobeUus,  the  Pope  of  Saxony,  the  planet  of 
Swabia,  the  apostle  of  ubiquity,  ailotrio-episcopus^  a  worshiper  of  Bacchus  and  Mammon,* 
etc.  He  no  doubt  had  a  considerable  share  of  vanity,  ambition,  and  theological  passion 
(which  he  displayed,  e.  g. ,  against  poor  Flacius,  even  after  his  death).  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  purity  of  his  motives,  and,  compared  with  some  other  orthodox  Luther- 
ans of  his  age,  he  was  even  liberal,  at  least  in  his  earlier  years.  At  a  later  period  he  de- 
nounced the  alterations  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  compared  Melanchthon  to  8olomoo, 
who  at  first  wrote  glorious  things,  but  was  afterwards  so  far  led  astray  that  the  Bible  leaves 
it  doubtful  whether  he  were  saved  {'oh  er  zu  unserm  Herrgott  oder  zu  dem  Teufel ge/akrem 
sei').  He  seemed  to  be  predestinated  for  the  work  of  his  life.  Planck  gives  a  masterly 
(though  not  altogether  just)  analysis  of  his  character,  from  which  I  quote  a  specimen,  as  it 
fairly  represents  the  spirit  and  style  of  his  celebrated  history  (Vol.  VI.  p.  274):  */«  kalb 
Deutschland  herutnzureisen,  and  an  jedem  neuen  Ort  mit  neuen  Menschen  zu  unterhandlen — hier 
mit  dem  Ministerio  einer  Reichsstadt,  und  dort  mit  einer  kleinen  Synode  von  Superintendenten^ 
welrhe  die  Geisthchkeit  einer  ganzen  Grafschajt  oder  eines  Fttrstenthums  reprasentiren — kaUe 
mit  Flacianern  und  morgen  mit  Anhangem  der  Wittenhergischen  Schule  und  Verehrem  Me- 
ianckthons—jetzt  mit  den  Ilauptpersonen,  die  an  dem  gelehrten  Streit  den  vorzOgUchMten  An- 
theil  genommen^  und  jetzt  mit  den  Srhreiern^  die  hloss  den  Larm  vermehrt^  und  dazunwchen 
hinein  mit  einem  oder  dem  andern  StiUen  im  Lande^  die  bisher  im  Verborgenen  uber  den  Streit 
geseufzt  hatten — und  alien  dicsen  Afensrhen  aUes  zu  werden^  um  sie  zugewinnen — es  gab  unrk- 
Uck  kein  GeschSft  in  der  Welt,  das  fur  ihn  so  gemacht  war,  wie  dieses,  so  wie  es  auch  umge- 
kehrt  wenige  Menschen  gab,  diefiir  dus  Gest-.haft  so  gemacht  war  en,  wie  er.  Nimmt  man  aber 
noch  dies  dnzu^  doss  sich  auch  der  gute  Andrew  selbst  dazujur  gentacht  hiett,  dass  in  die  natur- 
liche  Thatigkeit  seines  Geistes  auch  zuweilen  ein  kleiner  Windzug  von  Ehrgeiz  und  JBiteikeit 
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to  him,  and  at  a  later  period,  Martin  Chemnitz  (1522-1586),  the 
greatest  pupil  of  Melanchthon  and  the  prince  among  the  Lutheran 
divines  of  his  age,'  and  Nicholas  Selneokkb  (1530-1592),*  originally 
likewise  a  Melanchthonian,  took  the  most  important  part  in  the  move- 
ment, and  formed  with  Andrese  the  theological  *  triumvirate,'  which 
finally  completed  the  Form  of  Concord.' 

kineinbliesy  doss  er  auchjur  den  Reiz  der  bedetUenden  RolU,  die  er  dabei  spielen^  und  des  Au/se- 
henSy  das  er  erregen  wUrdey  nicht  wijuhlbar  war,  ja  doss  ulhst  der  Gedanke  an  dcu  [den]  Verkehr, 
in  das  er  dabei  nut  so  manchen  Fursten  und  Herm  kommen,  an  die  Ehrenbezeugungen,  die  man 
ihm  Aier  und  da  enoeisen,  an  die  JRaths-Deputationen,  die  ihn  in  so  rnancher  kleinen  Beichsstadt 
hewUlhommenjOn  die  Gastpredigten,  die  man  ihm  auftragen,  und  an  die  Ekrfurcht,  womit  dann 
die  ehr&che  BOrger  einer  solchen  Stadt,  die  nock  keinen  Kamler  von  TUbingen  gesehen  hatten, 
mit  F*ingern  aufihn  weisen  umrden-dcus  auch  der  Gedanke  daran  den  heiteren  und  offenherzi- 
gen  Mann,  der  es  mit  seinen  kleinen  Schwachheiten  nicht  so  genau  nahm  und  sie  eben  so  leicht 
sich  se&st  as  andem  vergaby  auf  gewisse  Augenblicke  sehr  stark  anziehen  konnte — nimmt  man 
alUs  diess  zusammen,  so  ujird  man  auch  hinreichend  erkiSrt  haben,  wie  es  kommen  konnte,  doss 
er  vor  den  Schwierigkeiten  seines  Ubernommenen  Geschqfts  nicht  erschrak,  die  sich  ihm  dock 
eben/alis  bei  seiner  Klugheit,  bei  seiner  Weltkenntniss,  und  bei  seiner  besondem  durch  manche 
Er/ahntng  erkau/ten  Kenntniss  der  Menschen,  die  er  dabei  zu  bearbeiten  hatte,  lehhafter  als 
kundert  andem  darstellen  mussten,  Gewiss  standen  auch  diese  Schwierigkeiten  lebhaft  genug 
vor  saner  Seele,  aber  der  Reiz,  durch  den  er  in  das  Geschdft  hineingezogen  wurde,  war  so 
stark,  dcus  er  ihm  schwerlich  h&tte  widerstehen  kdnnen,  wenn  er  nicht  nur  die  Muhe  und  Ar- 
beit, die  es  ihn  kosten,  sondem  auch  den  tausendfachen  Verdruss,  den  es  ihm  machen,  die  zahl- 
losen  Krankungen,  die  es  ihm  zuziehen,  und  selbst  alle  die  stechenden  Erinnerungen,  durch  die  es 
ihm  sein  Alter  verbittem  sollte,  vorausgesehen  hStte/  Andrese,  in  connection  with  Vergerias, 
foanded  the  first  Bible  Society,  for  Sclavonic  nations  (1 555).  His  grandson,  Johann  Valentin 
Andrete  (1586-1654),  was  a  man  of  geni'is  and  more  liberal  views,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Geneva,  which  he  sadlj  missed  in  Germany. 

^  Author  of  Liod  theologid;  Examen  ConciUi  Tridentini;  Harmonia  Euangeliorum  (com- 
pleted by  Folycarp  Leyser  and  John  Gerhaid) ;  De  duabus  in  Christo  naturis,  and  other 
works  of  vast  learning.  The  Romanists  called  him  a  necond  Martin  Luther,  and  said :  ^Si 
posterior  non/uisset,  prior  non  stetisset,*  This  reminds  one  of  the  line, '  Si  Lgra  non  lyras- 
set,  Lutherus  non  saltasset,  * 

'  He  prepared  the  second  Latin  translation  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  is  best  known  by 
one  of  his  hymns  (^^Ach  bleib  bei  uns,  Herr  Jesu  Christ,'  etc.  j  although  it  is  only  in  part 
from  him).  His  numerous  theological  writings  are  forgotten.  He  was  a  little  man  with 
short  legs,  at  first  a  Phillppist,  then  a  rigid  Lutheran  (^parvus  Flacius*);  hence  in  turn  at- 
tacked by  all  parties.  ^Die  Reformirten,  gegen  die  er  den  Vers  wandte:  ^^Erhalt  uns  Herr 
bei  deinem  wort  und  stewr  der  Zwinolianer  Mordl"  wid  denen  er  die  Schandung  seiner 
Tochter  in  letzter  Instanz  zuchreihen  zu  mussen  glaubte,  nannten  ihn  dcu  ^*' Lutherafflein ;''  bei 
den  sirengen  Lutheranem  hiess  er:  ** Schelmlecker,  Seelhenker,  Seelnecator ;'*  bei  den  Melanch" 
thotdanem:  ^^Jud<u  alter  in  suspensus."  Auch  mit  seinetn  Freund  Andrea  ist  er  zuletzt  zer- 
f alien,  .  .  .  Ein  Jahrhundert  spdter  wurde  er  unter  die  deutschen  Propheten  gerechnet,*  G. 
Fniiik,Vol.  Lp.  221. 

'  The  remaining  three  authors  were  David  Chytrseus,  Professor  in  Rostock  (d.  1 600),  who 
remained  a  faithful  Melanchthonian,  and  met  the  violent  abuse  of  the  zealots  with  silence; 
Aiidreaa  Mnsculns,  Professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  (d.  1581),  who  denounced  Melanch- 
thon as  a  patriarch  of  all  heretics,  and  praised  Luther  as  the  sun  among  the  dim  stars  of  the 
old  fiUhers ;  and  Christopher  Korner,  Professor  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  a  friend  of  Chytneus, 
but  unfortunate  in  his  children,  who  sunk  into  the  lowest  vices  (G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  222). 
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The  first  attempts  at  union  were  made  at  the  conferences  in  Frank 
fort,  1558;  Nanmburg,  1661;  Altenbuig,  1568;  Wittenberg,  1569; 
Zerb8t,1570;  Dresden,  1571 ;  bnt  they  utterly  failed  and  increased  the 
dissension. 

After  the  violent  suppression  of  Crypto-Calvinism  in  Electoral  Sax- 
ony (1574),  and  the  death  of  Flacius  (1575)  and  some  other  nntracta- 
ble  extremists,  the  work  was  resumed  by  the  Elector  and  other  Princes. 
Theological  conferences  were  again  held  at  Maulbronn  (1575),  Lich- 
tenberg  (1576),  and  Torgau  (1576).  Three  forms  of  agreement  were 
prepared,  which,  though  not  satisfactory,  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  The  first  is  the  Swabiafi  and  Saxon  farmtda, 
written  by  Andrece  (1574),  and  revised  by  Chemnitz  and  ChytrBBus 
(1575).*  The  second  is  the  Mavlhronn  Fomivlay  prepared  by  the 
Swabian  divines  Lucas  Osiander  and  Balthasar  Bidembach  (Nov.  14, 
1575),  and  approved  by  a  convent  of  Lutheran  Princes  in  the  Cloister 
of  Maulbronn  (Jan.  19, 1576).'  The  former  was  found  too  lengthy, 
the  latter  too  brief.  Hence  on  the  basis  of  both  a  third  form  was 
prepared  which  combined  their  merits,  but  omitted  the  honorable 
mention  of  the  name  of  Melanchthon.  This  is  the  ^  Torgau  Book^ 
consisting  of  twelve  articles.^  It  was  mainly  the  work  of  Andres  and 
Chemnitz,  and  completed  by  a  convention  of  eighteen  Lutheran  di- 
vines at  the  Castle  of  Hartenfels,  at  Toiptu,  June  7, 1576.  It  was 
sent  by  the  Elector  Augustus  to  all  the  Lutheran  Princes  for  exami- 
nation and  revision.  It  was  closely  scrutinized  by  twenty  conventions 
of  theologians  held  within  three  months,  and  elicited  twenty-five  vota, 
mostly  favorable ;  even  Ileshusius  and  Wigand,  the  oracles  of  ortho- 
doxy, were  pleased,  except  that  they  wished  an  express  condemnation 
of  Melanchthon  and  other  ^  authors  and  patrons  of  corruptions.' 

At  last  the  present  Formula  of  Concord  was  completed,  on  the  basis 


'  SchwdbtKh'Sachsuche  Concordie,  Fonnula  Suwica  et  Soxoniea,  or  ForwnUa  CcmcorStt 
inter  Suevicaa  et  Saxonicas  Ecclenas^  published  from  MS.,  in  the  origiiud  and  reyised  fona, 
by  Ileppe,  Geschichte  des  Deutschen  Protest.  Yol.  111.,  Beilaff en,  pp.  75-166,  and  166-825. 
They  were  preceded  by  six  sermons  of  Andreae  (1573).     Likewise  republished  by  Hqype. 

*  See  Heppe,  VoL  III.  pp.  76  sqq. 

'  The  *ToROi8CHB  Buch/  or  *  Torgitch  Bedenken,  welchergestoLt  oder  wrmew  vetmSgi 
Gottes  Worts  die  eingerissene  Spaltungen  zwisi-hen  den  TfieoJogen  AmgsfmrgiMcher  (hmfettif^ 
chrUtlich  vergUchen  und  beigelegt  werden  mdchten,  anno  I. 576.'  It  was  repubUshed  by  Sca- 
ler, with  Preface  and  notes,  Ilalle,  1760,  bnt  moch  better  by  Heppe,  Bfarbnrg,  1S57;  secoiHi 
eilitiuu,  18G0. 
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of  the  Torgau  Book,  by  six  learned  divinea — ^AndresB  (of  Tiibiugen), 
Chemnitz  (of  Brunswick),  Sehiecker  (of  Leipzig),  Mnsculus  (of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder),  C!orneru8,  or  Komer  (also  of  Frankfort),  and  Chy- 
trsBus  (of  Rostock) — who  met  in  March  and  May,  1577,  in  the  Cloister 
of  Bei^en,  near  Magdeburg,  by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  Hence 
it  is  also  called  ^The  Bergen  Formula?  ^  The  Preface  was  written  two 
years  later  by  the  same  authors,  in  the  name  of  the  Lutheran  Princes, 
in  two  conventions  at  Jiiterbock,  January  and  June,  1579.  Three  years 
elapsed  before  tlie  new  symbolical  book  was  signed  and  solemnly  •pub- 
lished, by  order  of  Augustus,  at  Dresden,  June  25, 1580,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  together  with  the  other  Lu- 
theran symbols,  in  one  volume,  called  the  ^  Book  of  Concord,'  which 
BQperseded  all  similar  collections.^  The  Elector  Augustus  celebrated 
the  completion  of  the  work,  which  cost  him  so  much  trouble  and 
money,  by  a  memorial  coin  representing  him  in  full  armor  on  the 
Btorm-tofiBed  ship  of  the  church.^ 

The  Formula  of  Concord,  like  the  three  preparatory  drafts  on  which 
it  is  based,  was  first  composed  in  the  German  language,  and  published, 
with  the  whole  Book  of  Concord,  at  Dresden,  1580.  The  Latin  text 
was  imperfectly  prepared  by  Lucas  Osiander,  and  appeared  in  the  Latin 
Concordia^  at  Leipzig,  1580 ;  then  it  was  materially  improved  by  Sel- 
necker  for  his  separate  German-Latin  edition  of  the  Formula  (not  the 
Book)  of  Concord,  Leipzig,  1582 ;  and  was  again  revised  by  a  convent 
of  Lutheran  divines  at  Quedlinburg,  1583,  under  the  direction  of  Mar- 
tin Chemnitz.  Li  this  last  revision  it  was  published  in  the  first  au- 
thentic Latin  edition  of  the  Book  of  Concord,  Leipzig,  1684,  and  has 


*  Or,  Dot  Bergi$ch€  Bw:h,     English  writers  usually  call  it  'Form  of  Concord,'  though 

*  Formula*  is  more  correct. 

*  See  the  titles  on  p.  220,  and  literary  notices  in  Kollner,  pp.  562  sqq.  Andreas  directed  the 
editing  of  the  German  Book  of  Concord,  Ghiser  and  Fuger  read  the  proof.  The  manuscript 
was  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  chief  church  at  Dresden,  and  burned  up  with  it  July  19, 
ITGO.  The  first  Latin  Concordia  (1 580)  was  superintended  and  edited,  though  without  proper 
aothority,  by  Selnecker ;  the  second  edition  (1584)  was  issued  by  authority  of  the  Electors. 
There  are  few  separate  editions  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  the  first  by  Selnecker,  Lipz.  1582. 
See  Kollner,  p.  561. 

*  See  a  description  in  Penzel's  Saxon.  Numism.  as  quoted  by  Planck,  Vol.  VI.  p.  689. 
AnguBttis  dismissed  Andrea  (1580),  ostensibly  with  great  honor  and  rich  presents,  but  in 
fact  much  displeased  with  the  garrulus  Sueuus,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  his  theo- 
logical ignorance,  had  fidlen  out  with  Chemnitz  and  Selnecker,  and  made  many  enemies.    See 

*  fun  account  in  Heppe,  Vol  IV.  pp.  256-270. 
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beeu  recognized  ever  since  as  the  received  Latin  text.  It  was  also 
translated  into  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  English  knguages,  but  seldom 
separately  published.' 

§  46.  The  Fobm  of  Conoobd,  oonoluded. 

Analysis  and  Criticism, 

The  Formula  of  Concord  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  Epitome  and  the 
Soltda  Rqpetitio  et  Dedaroitio.  Both  treat,  in  twelve  articles,  of  the 
same  matter — the  first  briefly,  the  other  extensively.  They  begin  with 
the  anthropological  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  freedom  of  the  will ; 
next  pass  on  to  the  soteriological  questions  concerning  justification,  good 
works,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  third  use  of  the  law ;  then  to  the 
eucharist  and  the  person  of  Christ;  and  end  with  foreknowledge  and 
election.  This  order  is  characteristic  of  the  Lutheran  system,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Calvinistic,  which  begins  with  the  Scriptures,  or  with 
God  and  the  eternal  decrees.  The  most  important  articles  are  those 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  teach  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  viz.,  consubstantiation,  the  com- 
munication of  the  properties  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body. 

The  Epitome  contains  all  that  is  essential  It  first  states  the  con- 
troversy {stMus  controversial)^  then  the  true  doctrine  ({^rmailiva\  and, 
last,  it  condemns  the  error  {negativa).  In  the  Solid  Repetition  and 
Declaration  this  division  is  omitted ;  but  the  articles  are  more  fully 
explained  and  supported  by  ample  quotations  from  tlie  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  the  older  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  the  private  writings  of 
Dr.  Luther,  which  swell  it  to  about  five  times  the  size  of  the  Epitome. 

Each  part  is  preceded  by  an  important  introduction,  which  lays 
down  the  fundamental  Protestant  principle  that  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tui*es  are  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  doctrine,*  and  fixes  the  number 
of  (nine)  symbolical  books  to  be  hereafter  acknowledged  in  the  Lu- 

*  See  the  authorized  Latin  text  of  the  Epitome,  with  a  new  English  translation,  in  VoLIIL 
pp.  93  sqq.  An  English  Version  of  the  Formula  from  the  German  text  appeared  in  TSe 
Christian  Book  of  Concord;  or^  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chwnck,  N«w 
Market,  Va.,  1 851 ,  2d  ed.,  1854.     It  professes  to  be  literal,  but  is  very  stiff  and  unidiomatic. 

*  *Z>ie  einige  Reg  el  und  Richtschnur  (unica  regula  et  norma),  nach  welcher  aUt  Lehrtm  umd 
Lehrer  gerirhtet  und  geurtheilt  werden  sollen.*  Comp.  Psa.  cxix.  105 ;  GaL  i  8.  Tlie  extent 
of  the  Canon,  however,  is  not  defined,  as  in  several  Reformed  Confessions,  and  the  qoestioo  of 
the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  is  left  open. 
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theran  Church,  not  as  judges,  but  as  witnesses  and  expositions  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  namely,  the  three  oecumenical  Symbols  (the  Apostles', 
the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian),  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,^ 
the  Apology  of  the  Confession,  the  Articles  of  Smalcald,  the  Smaller 
and  Larger  Catechisms  of  Luther,^  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The 
Scriptures  contain  the  credencUiy  the  things  to  be  believed ;  the  Sym- 
bols the  creditay  the  things  that  are  believed.  Yet  the  second  part  of 
the  Formula  quotes  Dr.  Luther,  ^jptce  sanctceque  memorioBy  as  freely, 
and  with  at  least  as  much  deference  to  his  authority,  as  Boman  Catho- 
lics qnote  the  fathers.  Melanchthon,  the  author  of  the  fundamental 
Confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  never  named,  but  indirectly  con- 
demned ;  and  as  to  poor  Zwingli,  he  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  only  to 
be  held  up  to  pious  horror  for  his  ^  blaapkemovs  cUlcBosis.^^  Thus  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bible  is  maintained  in  principle,  but  Luther  is  re- 
garded as  its  regulative  and  almost  infallible  expounder. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  Formula. 

Art.  I.  Of  Okioinal  Sin. — It  is  not  the  moral  essence,  or  substance, 
or  nature  of  man  (as  Flacins  taught  with  the  old  Manichseans),  but  a 

radical  corruption  of  that  nature,  which  can  never  be  entirely  eradi- 

«  ^^ 

cated  in  this  world  (against  the  Pelagian  and  semi-Pelagian  heresies). 

Art  II.  Of  Free  Will. — ^Man,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  has 
Io8t  the  divine  image,  is  spiritually  blind,  disabled,  dead,  and  even 
hostile  to  God,  and  can  contribute  nothing  towards  his  conversion, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  through  the  means  of 
grace.  The  Formula,  following  Luther,  uses  stronger  terms  on  the 
slavery  of  the  will  and  total  depravity  than  the  Calvinistic  Confessions. 
It  compares  the  unconverted  man  to  a  column  of  salt,  Lot's  v^ife,  a 
statue  without  mouth  or  eyes,  a  dead  stone,  block  and  clod,*  and  de- 

*  *Die  erste  ungeSnderte  Augsh,  Confeagion*  (Augustanam  iUam  primam  et  non  muiatam 
Comfemonem).  The  Preface  (pp.  18, 14)  rejects  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  (of  1540), 
if  it  be  understood  as  teaching  another  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

'These  are  caUed  the  ^LaitnbibeV  {faicorum  biblia^  the  layman's  Bible),  ^eUtrin  alles 
ftegriffen,  wat  in  keiUger  Sckrift  weitlSuftig  gehandelty  und  einem  Christenmenachen  zu  wissen 
voiuathen  tat,* 

'  Sol,  DecL  Art  VIII.  p.  678  (ed.  MuUer) :  'Die  gotteaJaaterliche  aUaoais  Zwinglii,'  which 
Dr.  Lather  condemned  W«  dea  Teu/ela  Larve  bia  in  den  Abgrund  der  Hdllen.* 

*  SoBda  Dechraiio,  Art.  II.  §  24  (p.  662  ed.  Rech.,  p.  694  ed.  MuUer):  'Anteqitam  homo 
P^  Sfriritmm  Sanctum  illuminatury  convertitur^  regeneratur  et  trahitur ,  .  ,  €ui  convertiontm  out 
Tffftnerationem  amam  nihil  inchoare,  operari,  out  coGperari  poteat,  nee  pfua  quam  lapia^  truncua^ 
an/  Um%a  {ao  wenig  ala  ein  Stein  oder  Block  oder  Thon)\    Thomasius  and  Stahl  disapprove  of 
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nies  to  liim  the  least  epark  of  Bpiritual  power.'  He  can  not  even  ac* 
cept  the  gospel  (which  is  the  work  of  pore  grace),  bat  he  may  r^ect  it, 
and  thereby  incur  damnation. 

This  article  condemns  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  and  Manichseans, 
the  anthropological  heresies  of  the  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pelagians,  bot 
also  and  especially  the  Synergism  of  Melanchthon  and  the  Philippisfs. 
The  chief  framers  of  the  Formula — Andreas,  Chemnitz,  Selnecker, 
and  Chytrffius — were  at  firet  in  favor  of  Synergism,  which  would  have 
been  more  consistent  with  Article  XI. ;  the  Swabian-Saxon  Concordia, 
drawn  up  by  Chemnitz  and  Chytrseus,  and  the  Torgau  Book  actuaUj 
contained  synergistic  passages.'  But  they  were  omitted  or  exchanged 
for  others,  and  consistency  was  sacrificed  to  veneration  for  Luther. 

There  is  an  obvious  and  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  Art.  IL 
and  Art.  XI.  They  contain  not  simply  opposite  truths  to  be  recon- 
ciled by  theological  science,  but  contradictory  assertions,  which  ought 
never  to  be  put  into  a  creed.  The  Formula  adopts  one  part  of  Luther's 
book  De  servo  arhitrio  (1525),  and  rejects  the  other,  which  follows 
witli  logical  necessity.  It  is  Augustinian — ^yea,  hyper- Augustinian  and 
hypcr-Calvinistic  in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  anti- Augus- 
tinian in  the  doctrine  of  divine  predestination.  It  indorses  the  anthro- 
pological premise,  and  denies  the  theological  conolusion.  If  man  is  by 
nature  like  a  stone  and  block,  and  unable  even  to  accept  the  grace  of 

these  expressions,  and  Lathardt  {Lehre  v,  freien  Wilien,  p.  272)  admits,  at  least,  that  thej 
are  unfortunately  chosen  (unglucklich  gtwShlt),    Fr.  H.  R.  Frank  defends  them. 

'  Ibid.  Art.  II.  §  7  (p.  656  ed.  Rech. ,  p.  589  ed.  MuUer) : . . .  ^hotno  ad  honum  prornu  eormpim 
et  tnortwis  sity  ita  ut  in  hominis  natura  post  lapaum  ante  regenerationem  ne  acintilimla  findem 
apirituaHum  virium  (nicht  ein  FUnklein  der  geUtlichen  Krdfte)  reliqva  manaerit  amt  resfeC, 
quibus  Ule  ex  se  ad  gratiam  Dei  prceparare  $e  aut  obiatam  graiiam  apprehenderey  ami  ew 
gratia  (ex  tese  et  per  se)  capax  esse  poasit,  aut  se  ad  gratiam  applicare  aut  acoommodart^  anU 
viribus  suis  propriis  atiquid  ad  conversionem  suam  vd  ex  toto  vel  ex  dimidia  vei  ex  udmima 
parte  conferre,  agere,  operari  aut  codperari  (ex  se  ipso  tanquam  ex  semet  ipso)  possit  (oder  aws 
srinen  eigenen  Kraften  etwas  zu  seiner  Bekehrung,  weder  zum  ganten  noeh  xum  kaibem  oder 
xu  einigem  dem  wenigsten  oder  geringsten  Theilf  helfen,  thun^  wirken  oder  mitwirken  ventSgej 
von  ihm  selbst,  als  von  ihm  selbst),  .  .  .  Inde  adeo  naturals  Uberum  arlntrium^  ratunu  eor* 
ruptarum  virium  et  natural  stue  depravatee,  duntaxat  ad  ea,  ^vce  Deo  di^Kcent  et  adversait- 
fur,  activum  et  efficax  est,'  This  and  similar  statements  are  foUowed  by  qnotations  from 
Dr.  Luther,  where  he  compares  the  natural  man  to  *a  column  of  salt,  Lot's  wife,  a  dod  and 
stone,  a  dead  statue  without  eyes  or  mouth.*  All  he  said  against  Erasmus,  and  later,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Genesis,  about  free  will,  is  indorsed.  Flacius  infbrred  from  the  same  tOAcber 
his  Manichauin  error,  which  the  Formula  condemns  in  Art.  L 

*  See  these  passages  in  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  486,  note  24 ;  Heppe,  Dtr  Text  der  Bmryiachea 
Conrordien/ormel  vergKcheny  etc. ;  Luthardt,  Lehre  vom  Jreien  Wiilen^  pp.  262  aqq.  CQB|k 
also  the  remarks  of  Planck,  Vol.  VL  pp.  718  sqq. 
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God  (as  Art  II.  teaches),  he  can  only  be  converted  by  an  act  of  al- 
mighty power  and  irresistihU  grace  (which  Art.  XI.  denies).  If  some 
nieu  are  saved,  without  any  co-operation  on  their  part,  while  others, 
with  the  same  inability  and  the  same  opportunities,  are  lost,  the  differ- 
ence points  to  a  particular  predestination  and  the  inscrutable  decree  of 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  sincerely  wills  the  salvation  of  all 
men  (as  Art.  XI.  teaches),  and  yet  only  a  part  are  actually  saved,  there 
must  be  some  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  saved  and  the  lost  to- 
wards converting  grace  (which  is  denied  in  Art.  II.). 

The  Lutheran  system,  then,  to  be  consistent,  must  rectify  itself,  and 
develop  either  from  Art.  II.  in  the  direction  of  Augustinianism  and 
Calvinism,  or  from  Art.  XI.  in  the  direction  of  Synergism  and  Ar- 
ininianism.  The  former  would  be  simply  retuniing  to  Luther^s  orig- 
iual  doctrine,  which  he  never  recalled,  though  he  may  have  modified 
it  a  Uttle;  the  latter  is  the  path  pointed  out  by  Melanchthon,  and 
adopted  more  or  less  by  some  of  the  ablest  modem  Lutherans.'  In 
either  case  the  second  article  needs  modification.  It  uses  the  language 
of  feeling  rather  than  sober  reflection,  and  gives  the  rhetorical  ex- 
pressions of  subjective  experience  the  dignity  of  symbolical  statement 
We  can,  indeed,  not  feel  too  strongly  the  sinfulness  of  sin  and  the 
avrfnl  corruption  of  our  hearts.  Nevertheless,  God's  image  in  man  is 
not  lost  or  exchanged  for  Satan's  image,  buc  only  disfigured,  disabled, 
and  lying  in  ruins.  Man  is,  indeed,  in  his  prevailing  inclination,  a 
slave  of  sin,  yet  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  and  re- 
mains moral  and  responsible  in  accepting  or  rejecting  the  gospel,  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  conversion.  His  reason,  his  conscience,  his  sense 
of  sin,  his  longing  for  redemption  and  for  peace  with  God,  his  prayers, 
his  sacrifices,  and  all  the  ^  testimonia  animce  naturaliter  christiancEj 
bear  witness  with  one  voice  to  his  divine  origin,  his  divine  destina- 
tion, and  his  adaptation  to  the  Christian  salvation.^  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  innumerable  mysteries  of  Providence  in  the  order  of 
nature  as  well  as  of  grace,  and  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  gifts 

^  As  Hiomasias,  Stahl,  Harless,  Uofmann,  Luthardt,  Kahnis.     See  Lathardt,  Die  Lehre 
tiom/reien  Wiilen,  pp.  378  sqq. 

'  Well  says  Goethe— 

*Wdr*  fdehi  daa  Auge  Monnenhaft, 

Wie  lOnnte  m  daa  lAeht  trUiekent 
LeW  nieht  in  una  du  ChUu  Hgnt  Kruft, 
Wie  kUnnV  urut  QoUlichea  enUOdeenr 
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and  opportunities,  which  baffle  solution  in  this  present  world,  and  can 
only  be  traced  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God.  The  human  mind 
has  not  been  able  as  yet  satisfactorily  to  set  fortli  the  harmony  of  God's 
sovereignty  and  man's  responsibility. 

Art.  III.  Of  Justification  by  Fatth. — Christ  is  our  righteousness, 
not  according  to  the  divine  nature  alone  (Andrew  Osiander),  nor  ac- 
cording to  the  human  nature  alone  (Stancar),  but  the  whole  Christ 
God  justifies  us  out  of  pure  grace,  without  regard  to  antecedent,  pres- 
ent, or  subsequent  works  or  merit,  by  imputing  to  us  the  righteousness 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Faith  alone  is  the  medium  and  instrument 
by  which  we  apprehend  Christ.  Justification  is  a  declaratory  or  foren- 
sic act — a  sentence  of  absolution  from  sin,  not  an  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness (Osiander). 

Art.  IV.  Of  Good  WoRKa — Good  works  must  always  follow  true 
faith,  but  they  ai*e  neither  necessary  to  salvation  (Major),  nor  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  salvation  (Amsdorf).  Salvation  is  of  free  grace  alone, 
apprehended  by  faith. 

Art.  V.  Of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel. — The  object  of  the  law  is  to 
reprove  sin  and  to  preach  repentance ;  tlie  gospel  (in  its  specific  sense) 
is  a  joyful  message,  the  preaching  of  Christ's  atonement  and  satisfac- 
tion for  all  sins. 

Art  VL  Of  the  Third  Use  of  the  Law — i.  e.,  its  obligation  to  be- 
lievers, as  distinct  from  its  civil  or  political,  and  its  psedagogic  or  moral 
use  in  maintaining  order,  and  leading  to  a  conviction  of  sin.  Believers, 
though  redeemed  from  the  curse  and  restraint  of  the  law,  are  bound  to 
obey  the  law  with  a  free  and  willing  spirit.  Antinomianism  is  re- 
jected. 

Art.  VII.  Of  the  Lord's  Supper. — The  most  important  controversy 
and  chief  occasion  of  the  Formula — hence  the  length  of  this  Article  in 
the  second  part.  It  sets  forth  clearly  and  fully  tlie  doctrine  of  ce>/i- 
substantiation  (as  it  is  usually  called,  in  distinction  from  the  Romish 
transuhstantiatioii)^  i.  e.,  of  the  co-existence  of  two  distinct  yet  insep- 
arable substances  in  the  sacrament.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  real  and 
substantial  presence  of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Christ  i»,  witK, 
and  under  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  (in^  eufn,  et  sub  pane  ei 
vino\  and  the  oral  manducation  of  both  substances  by  unbelieving  as 
well  as  believing  communicants,  though  with  opposite  effecta     The 
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sacramental  anion  of  Christ's  real  body  and  blood  with  the  elements 
is  not  an  impanation  or  local  inclusion,  nor  a  mixture  of  two  sub- 
stances, nor  a  permanent  (extra-sacraraental)  conjunction,  but  it  is  il- 
local,  supernatural,  unmixed,  and  confined  to  the  sacramental  transac* 
tion  or  actual  use.*  Nor  is  it  effected  by  priestly  consecration,  but  by 
the  omnipotent  power  of  God,  and  the  word  and  institution  of  Christ 
The  body  of  Christ  is  eaten  with  the  mouth  by  all  communicants,  but 
the  notion  of  a  Capemaitic  or  physical  eating  with  the  teeth  is  indig- 
nantly rejected  as  a  malignant  and  blasphemous  slander  of  the  sac- 
ramentarians^* 

The  Formula  condemns  the  Homish  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity, 
but  with  equal  or  greater  emphasis  the  Beformed  and  Melanchthonian 
(Crypto-Calvinistic)  theory  of  a  spiritual  real  presence  and  fruition  of 
Christ  by  faith,  or  by  believers  only,  without  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Zwinglians  and  Calvinists,  except  that  the  latter  are  called  '  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  sacramentarians.'  ^ 

Art  VIII.  Of  the  Pekson  of  Christ. — This  article  gives  scholastic 
support  to  the  preceding  article  on  the  eucharistic  presence,  and  con- 
tains an  addition  to  the  Lutheran  creed.  It  teaches  the  communicatio 
idiomatum  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.     It  raised  the  private 

'  *  Nihil  habet  rationem  tacramenti  extra  uaum^seu  obctionem  divinitus  institutam*  (^Sol,  Decl. 
p.  CC3).  Gerhard  and  the  later  Lutheran  theologians  describe  the  presence  as  sacramentalis^ 
vera  et  reaUs,  ntbstanttalis,  mystica,  supematuralis  et  incomprehensibilia,  and  distingaish  it 
from  the  prce§entia  gloriosa  (in  heaven),  hypostatica  (of  the  \6yoQ  in  the  human  nature), 
fyirituaHs  (operativa,  or  virtuaH8),Jiffterativa  (imaginativa,  symbolicd).  It  is  a  iccLpovaia^ 
not  an  dwovvia  (absence),  nor  Ivowia  (inexistence),  nor  vwovaia  (co-existence  in  the  sense 
of  coalescence),  nor  furovaia  (transubstantiation).  They  reject  the  term  co7isub$tantiation  in 
the  sense  of  impanation  or  incorporation  into  bread,  or  physical  coalescence  and  fusion.  The 
Fonnala  itself  does  not  use  the  term. 

*  And  yet  Dr.  Luther  himself  unequivocally  taught  the  literal  mastication  of  Christ's  body. 
He  gave  it  as  the  sum  of  his  belief,  to  which  he  *  would  adhere  though  the  world  should  col- 
Upfte,'  that  Christ's  body  was  * aiugetheilt, gegessen  und  wit  den  Zdhnen  zerbissen^  {Briefs, 
ed.  by  De  Witte,  Vol.  IV.  p.  572,  comp.  p.  569).  He  instructed  Melanchthon  to  insist  on 
this  in  the  conference  he  had  with  Bncer  in  Cassel,  Dec.  1 534 ;  but  Melanchthon,  though  not 
emancipated  from  Luther's  view  at  that  time,  declined  to  shoulder  it  as  his  own,  and  began 
to  change  his  ground  on  the  eucharistic  question.  Corp.  Ref.  Vol.  II.  p.  822.  Comp.  Schmidt, 
Afe/.  p..S19  ;  Kbrard,  Abendmahl^Yol.  11.  pp.  375  sqq. 

'Planck  (Vol. VI.  pp.  732  sqq.)  charges  the  Formula  with  icillful  misrepresentation  of 
Calvin's  view,  which  he  had  so  clearly,  distinctly,  and  repetitedly  set  forth,  especially  in  his 
tracts  against  Westphal,  and  which  had  since  been  embodied  in  the  Confessions  of  the  Re- 
foimed  churches.  Thomasius,  Stahl,  and  other  orthodox  Lutherans,  freely  admit  the  nmte- 
rUl  difference  between  Calvin  and  Zwingli  in  the  theory  of  the  eucharist. 
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opinions  and  speculations  of  Luther,  Brentins,  and  Chemnitz  on  these 
topics  to  the  authority  of  a  dogma.  Some  regard  this  as  the  crowning 
excellence  of  the  Formula;'  others,  even  in  the  Lutheran  communion, 
as  its  weakest  and  most  assailable  point'  It  was  ceitainly  very  unwise, 
as  history  has  shown,  to  introduce  the  scholastic  subtleties  of  meta- 
physical theology  into  a  public  confession  of  faith. 

The  Formula  derives  from  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  (unto  hypostaiicaj  or  perBonalis)  the  communion  of  natures  {cam- 
munio  ncUurarum),  from  the  communion  of  natures  the  communica- 
tion of  properties  or  attributes  {communicatio  idiomatuniy  a  term  used 
first  by  the  scholastics),  and  from  the  communication  of  properties  the 
omnipresence  or  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body.  The  controversy  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  who  both  professedly  stand  on  the  com- 
mon theanthropic  Christology  of  Chalcedon,  refers  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  communication  of  properties,  and  especially  to  the  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ's  body  derived  therefrom. 

The  Formula  (in  the  Second  Part)  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  the 
communicatio  idiomatxim^  which  were  afterwards  more  fully  ana- 
lyzed, defined,  and  designated  by  the  Lutheran  scholastics  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.' 

'  My  friend,  Dr.  Krauth,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (I  c.  p.  316) :  '  The  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  presented  in  the  Formula  rests  upon  the  subliroest  series  of  inductions  in  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine.  In  aU  confessional  history  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  iridi  it  in 
the  combination  of  exact  exegesis,  of  dogmatic  skill,  and  of  fidelity  to  histori<»l  developmenL 
Fifteen  centuries  of  ("hristian  thought  culminate  in  it.*  Bat  in  his  lengthy  exposition  he 
does  not  even  mention  the  important  difference  between  the  Swabian  and  Saxon  schools,  nor 
the  various  forms  of  the  comtnunicatio  idiomatwn,  and  evades  the  real  difficolty  by  resolring, 
apparently  (p.  318),  the  communication  of  divine  properties  into  an  efficacioos  manifesution 
of  the  Godhead  in  and  through  the  assumed  humanity  of  Christ — which  has  never  been  dis- 
puted by  Reformed  divines. 

*  Even  Luthardt  admits  at  least  the  artificial  construction  of  the  Christology  of  theFonnnh, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  the  historical  realness  of  the  picture  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  (Om- 
pend.  der  Dogmatik,  p.144 ;  comp.  also  Kahnis,  Luth,  jDogtnatikfVol,  III.  p.  338  sq.).  TU 
modern  Lutheran  Kenoticists,  Thomasius,  Hofmann  (Luthardt  inclines  to  them,  p.  155}— not 
to  speak  of  the  extreme  form  to  which  Gess  carried  the  Kkvtaffic — virtuaUy  depart  from  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  pronounces  it  a  *  blasphemous  perversion'  to  explain  Matt 
xxviii.  18  (*all  power  is  ffiven  to  me,*  etc.)  in  the  sense  that  Christ  had  ever  laid  aside  or 
abandoned  his  almighty  power  in  the  state  of  humiliation  (Elpit,,  at  the  close  of  Art.V]n.)- 

'  We  anticipate,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  from  the  later  orthodox  writers  the  names  of  the 
three  genera.  The  substance  is  already  in  the  Formula,  and  in  the  treatise  of  Chemnits,  D* 
duabns  naturis  in  Christo^  ir>80.  For  a  fuller  exposition,  with  ample  quotations  from  Chem- 
nitz, John  Gerhard,  llafcnreffer,  H utter,  Calov,  Quenstedt,  Konig,  Baier,  HoUas,  see  Hein- 
rich  Schmidts  Dogmntik  der  evang.  lutherischen  Kirche  (2d  ed.  1847),  pp.  252  sqq. ;  oomp.  ^ 
Luthardt,  pp.  144  sqq.,  and  Kahnis,  Vol.  II.  pp.  335  sqq. 
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1.  The  genits  idiomaticam^  by  which  the  attribates  of  one  or  the 
other  nature  are  communicated  to  the  whole  person.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  ^  the  Son  of  God  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
the  flesh '  (Rom.  i.  3),  that '  Christ  was  pat  to  death  in  the  flesh,'  and 
that  '  he  suffered  in  the  flesh '  (1  Pet  iiL  18 ;  iv.  1).*  Here  Luther^s 
warning  is  quoted  against  Zwingli's  aUoeosiay  as  ^  a  mask  of  the  devil.' 

2.  The  gentis  apotdesmattcumj  or  the  Koivwvta  airmAtafianav^  which 
has  reference  to  the  execution  of  the  office  of  Christ :  the  communica- 
tion of  redeeming  acts  of  the  whole  person  to  one  of  the  two  natures. 
Christ  always  operates  in  and  through  both.  Thus  Christ,  neither  as 
God  nor  man  alone,  but  as  God-man,  is  our  Mediator,  Bedeemer,  King, 
High-Priest,  Shepherd,  etc.  He  shed  his  blood  according  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  but  tlie  divine  nature  gave  it  infinite  value  (1  Cor.  xv.  3 : 
*  Christ  died  for  our  sins;'  Gal.  i.  4;  iii.  17;  1  John  iii.  8 ;  Luke  ix.  66). 

3.  The  geniba  majestaticumy  or  auchematicum^  i.  e.,  the  communica- 
tion of  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  assumed  humanity  of 
Clirist.  '  The  human  nature  of  Christ,'  says  the  Formula,  ^  over  and 
above  its  natural,  essential,  and  permanent  human  properties,  has  also 
received  special,  high,  great,  supernatural,  inscrutable,  ineffable,  heav- 
enly prerogatives  and  pre-eminence  in  majesty,  glory,  power,  and  might, 
above  all  that  can  be  named  (Eph.  i.  21).'^ .  .  .  'This  majesty  of  the 
human  nature  was  hidden  and  restrained  in  the  time  of  the  humilia- 
tion. But  now,  since  the  form  of  a  servant  is  laid  aside,  the  majesty 
of  Christ  appears  fully,  efficiently,  and  manifestly  before  all  tlie  saints 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  we  also  in  the  life  to  come  shall  see  his 

*  This  genus  was  sobseqnently  subdivided  into  three  species,  corresponding  to  the  coft- 
cntwm  of  the  divine  nature,  the  concretum  of  the  human  nature,  and  the  concretum  of  both 
natures,  of  which  the  idiomata  are  predicated,  viz.,  (a)  Hionoificic,  or  oiJcciWi^,  i.  e.^^ appro- 
priatio,  quando  idiomata  httmana  de  concreto  divina  natwa  enuntiantur,* Acts  iii.  15;  xx.  28; 
1  Cor.  ii.  8 ;  €ral.  ii.  20 ;  Psa.  xlv.  8.  (6)  Koivuivm  tuv  ^etwv,*  communic,  divinorum  idioma" 
fWR,  fwnuio  de  penona  verbi  inramati^  ab  hvmana  natura  denominata,  idiomata  divina  ob 
mionem  personaiem  enuntiantur,'  John  vi.  62 ;  viii.  58 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  (c)  *Avridomc,  or 
tnrvaftfortptefi^Q, '  aliernatio  s,  reciprocatioy  qua  tarn  divina  quam  humana  idiomata  de  con- 
creto per$oH<B  five  de  Chrieto^  ah  utraque  natura  denominato,  pradicantw,^  Heb.  xiii.  8; 
Rom.  ix.  5 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18.     See  Schmid,  p.  258. 

*  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  John  of  Damascus.  AfroriXeffpa  means  properly  com- 
pUtion  of  the  work  (conntmmatio  operis),  effecty  result ;  but  it  is  here  used  for  each  action  in 
the  threefold  office  of  Christ. 

'  From  avxnpo*  gloria.  This  genus  is  also  called  /3<XnWic,  vnipwI/uMri^f  /urddoinCf  dlwaiCf 
awo^tooiOf  3(oiro«i|ffic,  vnctio, 

*  SoL  Decl  Art.yiU.  p.  685  Ced.  MuUerX 
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glory  face  to  face  (John  xvii.  24).  For  this  reason,  there  is  and  re- 
mains in  Christ  only  one  divine  omnipotence,  power,  majesty,  and 
glory,  which  is  the  property  of  the  divine  nature  alone ;  but  this 
shines  forth,  exhibits,  and  manifests  itself  fully,  yet  spontaneously,  in, 
with,  and  through  the  assumed,  exalted  human  nature  in  Christ;  pre- 
cisely as  to  shine  and  to  bum  are  not  two  properties  of  iron,  but  the 
power  to  shine  and  to  burn  is  the  property  of  the  fire — ^but  since  the 
fire  is  united  with  the  iron,  it  exhibits  and  manifests  its  power  to  shine 
and  to  bum  in,  with,  and  through  this  red-hot  iron ;  so  that  also  the 
red-hot  iron,  through  this  union,  has  the  power  to  shine  and  to  bum, 
without  a  change  of  the  essence  and  of  the  natural  properties  of  the 
fire  or  of  the  iron.'  * 

The  Lutheran  scholastics  make  here  a  distinction  between  the  opera- 
tive attributes  (omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence)  and  the  quies- 
cent attributes  (eternity,  infii]itude) :  all  were  communicated  to  Christ 
for  inhabitation  and  possession,  but  only  the  operative  for  use — xpnai^j 
usurpatio  (Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  John  xvii.  2, 5, 27 ;  Col.  ii.  3). 

4.  Strict  logic  would  require  a  fourth  genus  (genua  Tavuvt»ntK6v\ 
namely,  the  communication  of  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  to 
the  divine  nature.  But  this  is  rejected  by  the  Formula  and  the  Lu- 
theran scholastics,  on  the  ground  that  the  divine  nature  is  unchange- 
able, and  received  no  accession  nor  detraction  from  the  incarnation.* 
This  is  a  palpable  inconsistency,^  and  is  fatal  to  the  third  genus.  For 
if  there  is  any  real  communication  of  the  properties  of  the  two  natures, 
it  must  be  mutual ;  the  one  is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  other. 
If  the  human  nature  is  capable  of  the  divine,  the  divine  nature  most 
be  capable  of  the  human ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  divine  nature 
is  incapable  of  the  human,  the  human  nature  must  be  incapable  of 
the  divine.  Luther  felt  this,  and  boldly  uses  such  expressions  as  *  God 
suffered,'  'God  died,'  which  were  familiar  to  the  Monophysites.* 

»  P.  689. 

*  Sol.  Decl,  p.  684  :  *  Was  die  gmliche  Natur  in  Christo  anlanget,  weil  bei  Gott  keimeVeriti' 
derung  ist  ( Jac.  1 , 1 7),  i«^  seiner  ybttlichen  Natur  durch  die  Menschwerdung  an  ikrtm  Wf*t* 
und  Eigenschaften  nicMs  ab-oder  zugegangen,  ist  in  oder  fur  sirh  dadurch  weder  genundert 
noch  gemehret.*  This  raises  the  question  how  far  the  anchangeableness  of  God  is  affected  br 
the  incarnation,  about  which  Dr.  Domer  has  written  some  profound  articles  in  th^  JakrbScJur 
fur  Deutsche  Theologie,  1856  and  1858. 

'  As  Thomasius  and  Kahnis  (Vol.  III.  p.  339)  admit. 

«  'Weil  Gottheit  und  Menschheit^  he  says  (Vol.  XXX.  p.  204,  ErL  ed.)/^*iM  Peraon  id. 
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The  battle-ground  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Beformed  is  the 
geniM  tnajestaticumj  for  which  John  of  Damascus  had  prepared  the 
way.  But  just  here  the  Formula  is  neither  quite  clear  nor  consistr 
ent  It  was  unable  to  harmonize  the  two  different  Lutheran  Chris- 
tologies  represented  among  the  authors  by  Andre®  and  Chemnitz.^ 
It  teaches,  on  the  one  hand  (to  guard  against  the  charge  of  Eutychian- 
ism  and  Monophysitism),  that  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature  (as 
omnipotence,  eternity,  infinitude,  omnipresence,  omniscience)  'can  never 
become  (intrinsically  and  jper  se)  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature,' 
and  that  the  attributes  of  the  human  nature  (as  corporeality,  limita- 
tion, circumscription,  passibility,  mortality,  hunger,  thirst)  ^can  never 
become  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature.'^  (This  quite  agrees  with 
the  doctrine  of  Chemnitz  and  of  the  Beformed  theologians.)  But,  on 
the  other  hand  (in  opposition  to  Nestorianism  and  the  ^sacramentarians,' 
as  the  Beformed  are  called),  the  Formula  asserts  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
hypostatic  or  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  and  the  communion 
of  natures,  one  nature  may,  nevertheless  (by  derivation  and  depend- 
ency), partake  of  the  properties  of  the  other,  or  at  least  that  the  human 
nature,  while  retaining  its  inherent  properties,  may  and  does  receive 
(as  peculiar  prerogatives,  or  as  dona  superaddita)  the  attributes  of 
divine  glory,  majesty,  power,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence.^  Thus 
God  is  really  man,  and  man  is  really  God ;  Mary  is  truly  the  mother 
of  God,  since  she  conceived  and  brought  forth  the  Son  of  God ;  the 

«>  ffitbt  die  Schrijt  vm  tolcher  persdnUchen  Einigktit  willen  auch  allea,  was  der  Menschheit 
widafShrt,  der  Gottheit^  und  wiederum.  Und  ist  auch  also  in  der  Wahrheit.  Denn  da  mus8t 
duja  mgen:  Die  Person  leidet,  stirbt;  nun  isi  die  Person  wahrhaftiger  Goti:  dvrvm  ist^s 
reckt  gtredet :  Gottes  Sohn  leidet* 

»  See  above,  pp.  290-294. 

'  Epit.  VIII.  (p.  545,  ed.  MiiUer) :  '  Wir  glSuben^  khren  und  bekennen,  dass  die  gSttliche  und 
menschUcke  Natur  nicht  in  ein  Wesen  vermenget,  keine  in  die  andere  verwandelt,  sondem  ein 
jtde  ihre  wesentHche  Eigenschaften  hehalte^  wblche  dbr  andern  Natub  Eigenschaften 
KiMMBRJiEHS  WERDEN.  IHe  Eigenschaften  gdttlicher  Natur  sind:  allmachtig,  ewig,  etc., 
*«n,  welche  der  menschlichen  Natur  Eigenschaften  nimmermehr  werden.  Die  Eigenschaften 
vtenschUcher  Natur  sind:  ein  leiblich  Geschdp/oder  Crentur  sein^  etc.,  welche  der  gdttUchen 
Natur  Eigenschaften  nimmermehr  werden.'    Comp.  the  Sol.  DevL  Art.yiII. 

'  Epit.  VIII.  (p.  645) :  ^Sondern  hie  ist  die  hdc.hste  Gemeinschaft^  welche  Gott  mit  dem  Men- 
fcken  wahrhqftig  Aaf,  aus  welcher  persdnlichen  Vereinigung  und  der  daraus  erfolgenden  hUchsten 
md  unausqnre^ichen  Getneinschaft  nlles  herjleusst,  was  menschlich  iron  Gott,  und  gdttlich 
rom  Menschen  Christo  gesaget  und  geglaubet  wird;  wie  solche  Vereinigung  und  Gemeinschaft 
da- Naturen  die  alten  Kirchenlehrer  durrh  die  Gleichniss  eines  feurigen  Eisens,  wie  auch  der 
Vereinigung  Leibes  und  der  Seelen  im  Menschen  erklaret  haben, '  The  Sol.  Decl,  repeats  the 
Mine  at  greater  length. 
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Son  of  God  truly  suffered,  though  according  to  the  property  of  his 
human  nature ;  Christ  as  man,  not  only  as  God,  knows  all  things,  is 
able  to  do  all  things,  is  present  to  all  creatures,  and  was  so  from  the 
moment  of  the  incarnation.  For  (as  the  Solid  Declaration  expressly 
states)  Christ,  according  to  his  humanity,  received  his  divine  Majesty 
'  when  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb  and  became  man,  and  when  the 
divine  and  human  natures  were  united  with  each  other.'  That  is  to 
say,  the  incarnation  of  God  was  at  the  same  time  a  deification  of  man 
in  Christ.     (This  was  the  Swabian  theory  of  Brentins  and  Andrese.) 

As  regards  the  ubiquity  in  particular,  the  Formula  is  again  incon- 
sistent. The  Epitome  favors  the  doctrine  of  the  absoltUe  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body  in  all  creatures  (as  taught  by  Luther,  Brentius,  Andrew), 
and  says  that  Christ, '  not  only  as  God,  but  also  as  man,  is  present  to 
all  creatures  ...  is  omnipresent^  and  all  things  are  possible  and  known 
to  him ;'  the  Solid  Declaration,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  only  the  relative 
ubiquity  or  multivolipresence  (as  taught  by  Chemnitz) ;  but  neutralizes 
this  again  by  quoting,  with  full  approbation,  Luther's  strongest  passages 
in  favor  of  absolute  ubiquity.*  Hence  there  arose  a  fruitless  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  among  the  orthodox  Lutherans  themselves,  as  has 
been  already  stated. 

The  Formula,  therefore,  is  not  a  real  union  of  the  Swabian  and 
Saxon  types,  but  only  a  series  of  concessions  and  counter-concessions, 
and  a  mechanical  juxtaposition  of  discoi*dant  sentences  from  both  par- 
ties.* The  later  orthodoxy  did  not  settle  the  question,  and  both  the- 
ories continued  to  find  their  advocates.  Moreover,  the  Formula  does 
not  answer  and  refute,  but  simply  denies  the  objections  of  the  Eeformed 
divines,  and  falls  back  upon  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mystery  of 

^  The  words  '  daaa  Christta  auch  nach  und  mit  »einer  assumirten  Menschheit  gegemwirtig 
sein  k5nne  und  auch  set,  wo  er  will,'  clearly  express  the  multivoUpraxntia  of  Chenmiu 
and  the  Saxons.  Nevertheless,  Chemnitz,  to  his  own  regret,  conld  not  prevent  the  wholesale 
indorsement  and  quotation  of  Luther's  views — that  wherever  Christ's  divinity  is,  there  is  also 
his  humanity ;  that  he  may  be  and  is  in  all  places  wherever  God  is ;  that  the  ascensioD  is 
figurative ;  that  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every  where,  etc.  Hence  it  is  scarcely  correct  wlwo 
Kahnis  says  (Vol.  II.  p.  581)  that  the  compromise  of  the  Formula  leans  to  the  side  of  Chem- 
nitz. Compare  the  thorough  discussion  of  Dorner,  Eniwicklungsgtachichtt^  Vol.  IL  pp.  710 
sqq.,  who  clearly  shows  that  Chemnitz  made  several  fatal  concessions  to  the  Swabian  Chris- 
tology.     Hence  the  opposition  of  Heshusius  and  the  HelmstHdt  Latherans  (see  p.  293). 

•  Dorner,  Vol.  II.  p.  771,  ^  Die  Vermittlungsvertuche  des  I.  Andrece  und  Chemmiz  errtkh- 
ten  in  Betreffdes  eiyentlichen  Gegensatzes  zunschen  den  Schwaben  und  NieiUrdeutscktM  ktiu 
innere  Einigung^  sondem  nur  eine  Vereinigung  von  disharmontKhen  Sdtzen  vam  beidem  Stitf 
her  in  einem  Buch,    Die  Folge  war  daber  nicht  Eintracht^  sondem  vieUtitigt  ZwUirat^* 
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the  hjpoBtatic  nnion,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  mystery  next 
to  the  Trinity,  and  the  one  ^  on  which  onr  whole  consolation,  life,  and 
salvation  depend.' 

As  regards  the  states  of  humiliation  {exinanitio)  and  exaltation 
{exaUatio),  the  Formnla,  in  the  passages  already  quoted,  teaches  the 
fnll  possession  (icrQcnc))  and  a  partial  or  occult  use  {xpn<ri^\  of  the 
divine  attributes  by  Christ  from  the  moment  of  his  existence  as  a 
man.  His  human  nature,  and  not  the  divine  pre-existent  Logos,  is 
understood  to  be  the  subject  of  the  humiliation  in  the  classical  pas- 
sage Phil.  ii.  7,  on  which  the  distinction  of  two  states  is  based.  Con- 
sequently the  two  states  refer  properly  only  to  the  human  nature,  and 
consist  in  a  difference  of  outward  condition  and  visible  manifestation. 
The  humiliation  is  a  partial  concealpient  of  the  actual  use  (a  xpv^ic 
Xpiiffibic)  of  the  divine  attributes  communicated  to  the  human  nature 
at  the  incarnation ;  the  exaltation  is  a  full  manifestation  of  the  same. 
As  to  the  extent  of  the  concealment  or  actual  use,  there  arose  after- 
wards, as  we  have  seen  already,  a  controversy  between  the  Giessen 
and  Tubingen  divines,  but  was  never  properly  settled,  nor  can  it  be 
settled  on  the  christological  basis  of  the  Formula.^  The  modem 
school  of  Lutheran  Kenoticists  depart  from  it  by  assuming  a  real  self- 
renunciation  (rivciiffic)  of  the  divine  Logos  in  the  incarnation,  but  there- 
by they  endanger  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  and  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  dinne  government  of  the  world  through  the  Logos 
during  the  state  of  humiliation. 

We  add  some  general  remarks  on  the  Christology  of  the  Formula, 
as  far  as  it  differs  from  the  Beformed  Christology.  After  renewed 
investigation  of  this  difficult  problem,  I  have  been  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  that  the  exegetical  argument,  which  must  ultimately  decide 
the  case,  is  in  favor  of  the  Beformed  and  against  the  Lutheran  theory ; 
but  I  cheerfully  admit  that  the  latter  represents  a  certain  mystical  and 

'  The  Formula  teaches  the  KvrieiQ  with  a  partial  KkvutviQ  xP'h^^**^^  lu^d  so  far  seems  to  &vor 
the  later  Giessen  view,  although  the  issue  was  not  yet  fairly  before  the  authors.  Sol,  Deck 
Art  Vm.  (p.  767  ed.  Rech.,  p.  680  ed.  Miiller) :  ^Eam  vero  majutaUm  atatim  in  wa  cott- 
c^tione  eiiam  in  utero  matria  kalmit,  $ed  nt  apostoUa  loquitur  (PhiL  ii.  7),  se  ipaum  exinanivit^ 
eamque,  ut  D.  Luthenu  docety  in  statu  sua  kumiliationis  skcrxto  habuitf  neque  earn  semper^ 
M^QUonse  XP8I  vibdm  fdit,  usurpavit.*  An  occ<uional  use  of  the  divine  attributes  during 
the  state  of  humiliation  was  expressly  conceded  by  the  Giessen  divines ;  they  only  denied  the 
constant  and  full  (though  secret)  use  contended  for  by  the  Tubingen  school.  See  above,  p. 
295.    The  Luthenm  scholastics  were  more  on  the  side  of  the  Giessen  divines. 
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speculative  element,  which  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  the  Calvinistic 
theology,  and  may  act  as  a  check  npon  Nestorian  tendencies. 

1.  The  scholastic  refinements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  communicaiin 
idiomatwn^  and  especially  the  ubiquity  of  the  body,  have  no  intrinsic 
religions  importance,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  Lutheran  hypothesis 
of  the  corporeal  presence.*  They  should,  therefore,  never  have  been 
made  an  article  of  faith.    A  surplus  of  orthodoxy  provokes,  skepticism. 

2.  The  great  and  central  mystery  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  in  Christ,  which  the  Formula  desires  to  uphold,  is  overstated 
and  endangered  by  its  doctrine  of  the  genus  majestaticumy  or  the  com- 
munication of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
This  doctrine  mns  contrary  to  the  afrv^xvrw^  and  arpiimaQ  of  the 
Chalcedonian  Creed.  It  leads  necessarily — notwithstanding  the  sol- 
emn protest  of  the  Formula — to  a  Eutychian  confusion  and  aeqnatioii 
of  natures ;  for,  according  to  all  sound  philosophy,  the  attributes  are 
not  an  outside  appendix  to  the  nature  and  independent  of  it,  but  in- 
herent qualities,  and  together  constitute  the  nature  itself.  Or  else  it 
involves  the  impossible  conception  of  a  double  set  of  divine  attributes- 
one  that  is  original,  and  one  that  is  derived  or  transferred. 

3.  The  genus  majestaticum  can  not  be  carried  out,  and  breaks  down 
half-way.  The  divine  attributes  form  a  unit,  and  can  not  be  separated. 
If  one  is  communicated,  all  are  communicated.  But  how  can  eternity 
ab  ante  {anfangslose  Exi8tem\  which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  be  really  communicated  to  a  being  bom  in 
time,  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  undoubtedly  was?  How  can  immensity  be 
transferred  to  a  finite  man  ?  The  thing  is  impossible  and  contradic- 
tory. An  appeal  to  God's  omnipotence  is  idle,  for  God  can  not  sin, 
nor  err,  nor  die,  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  rational 
and  holy  nature. 

4.  The  doctrine  has  no  support  in  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  passages 
quoted  in  its  favor  speak  of  the  divine  human  person^  not  of  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ;  as, *7  am  with  you  alway ;'  'all  power  is  given 
to  771^;'*  'in  Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 

^  This  is  admitted,  in  part  at  least,  by  Dr.  Stahl,  one  of  the  ablest  and  moet  clear-headed 
modem  champions  of  orthodox  Lntheranism,  when  he  says :  ^Die  Lekrt  von  der  AUgtgtmvart 
ties  Tribes  Christi  ist,  ahgesehen  von  der  Anwendung  auf  das  Abendmahl,  voN  oar  KBunm 
HELioiOsEN  Interesse'  (Die  lutherische  Kirche  und  die  C/nton,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  185). 

'  It  is  objected  that  omnipotence  could  not  be  given  to  the  dtvtfie/»er«im  of  Christ,  who  had 
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edge;'  *in  Christ  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.' 
And  as  to  the  state  of  humiliation,  such  passages  as  Luke  ii.  52 ;  Mark 
xiii.  32 ;  Heb.  v.  8, 9,  are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Formula 
that  he  was  omniscient  as  man  from  the  mother's  womb. 

5.  The  Christology  of  the  Formula  makes  it  impossible  to  construct 
a  truly  human  life  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  and  turns  it  into  a  delusive 
Christophany,  or  substitutes  a  crypto-pantheistic  Christ  for  a  personal, 
historical  Christ. 

6.  The  familiar  illustrations  of  the  iron  and  fire,  and  body  and  soul, 
nsed  by  the  Formula,  favor  the  Reformed  rather  than  the  Lutheran 
theory ;  for  the  iron  does  not  transfer  its  properties  to  the  fire,  nor  the 
fire  to  the  iron ;  neither  are  the  spiritual  qualities  of  the  soul,  as  cogni- 
tion and  volition,  communicated  to  the  body,  nor  the  material  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  body,  as  weight  and  extension,  eating  and 
drinking,  to  the  soul :  both  are  indeed  most  intimately  and  insepara- 
bly connected — the  soul  dwells  in  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  organ 
of  the  soul — but  both  remain  essentially  distinct.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  other  illustration  which  is  borrowed  from  the  intercommuni- 
cation or  inhabitation  {rriptxu)pri<rtQ,immanentiayj>ermeatiOy  circumin- 
cessio)  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  for  the  peculiar  properties 
(fSia,  iSiorijrcc)  of  the  persons  are  not  communicated  or  transferred — 
paternity  and  being  unbegotten  (aycvi^ijam)  belongs  to  the  Father  alone, 
fionship  {ytwi^fjia^filiatio)  to  the  Son  alone,  and  procession  (cfCTro/ocvaccy 
processio)  to  the  Holy  Ghost  alone. 

7.  The  ubiquity  of  the  body  is  logically  necessary  for  the  hypothesis 
of  consubstantiation,  and  both  stand  and  fall  together.  For  the  eu- 
charistic  mnltipresence  must  be  derived  either  from  a  perpetual  mira- 
cle (performed  through  the  priestly  consecration,  or  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  of  which  the  Lutherans  reject),^  or  from  an  in- 


it  from  eternity  essentially  and  of  necessity,  but  only  to  his  human  nature.  But  this  reason- 
ing implies  a  Tirtual  denial  of  the  wvwffic,  or  laying  aside  of  the  pre-existent  glory  which 
Christ  had  as  God,  and  was  going  to  take  possession  of  again  as  God-man  at  his  exaltation, 
John  xvii.  6  (BoKaaov  fu  ,  .  ,  rj  do^y  y  %lxov  wpo  rov  rov  Koofiov  tlvai  vapd  aoi), 

*  According  to  the  Ilomish  liturgy,  the  elements  are  literally  changed  or  transubstantiated 
into  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  consecration  of  the  priest  when  he  repeats  the 
words  of  institution,  Hoc  est  corpus  meum;  and  hence  the  priest  is  blasphemously  said  to  create 
the  body  of  Christ.  But,  according  to  the  Oriental  and  Greek  liturgies,  the  presence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  effected  by  the  Benediction  or  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  follows  the  recital  of  the  words  of  institution.     Calvin  and  the  Reformed  liturgies 
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lierent  quality  of  the  body  itself,  which  enables  it  to  be  present  wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  is  actually  partaken  of  by  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
municants. 

8.  But  ubiquity  proves  too  much  for  consubstantiation  by  extending* 
the  eating  of  Christ  to  every  meal  (though  this  is  inconsistently  denied), 
and  depriving  the  eucharistic  presence  of  all  specific  value.  Yea,  it  is 
fatal  to  it,  and  leads,  we  will  not  say  to  the  Calvinistic,  but  rather  to  a 
ci7pto-pantheistic  theory  of  the  eucharist ;  ^  for  a  body  which  is  intrin- 
sically and  perpetually  omnipresent  must  be  so  spiritual  that  it  can 
only  be  spiritually  present  and  spiritually  be  partaken  of  by  faith.' 

9.  Ubiquity  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  antiscriptural,  and  conflicts 
with  the  facts  of  Christ's  local  limitations  while  on  earth,  his  descend 
into  Hades,  his  forty  days  after  the  resurrection,  his  ascension  to  heaveOy 
his  visible  return  to  judgment.    We  freely  admit  that  Christ's  glorified 
body  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  earthly  substances  or  confined  to 
particular  locality;  it  is  a  *  spiritual'  body  (comp.  1  Cor.  xv.),  with  i 
own  laws  of  rest  and  locomotion,  which  transcend  our  present  knowl-^ 
edge ;  nevertheless  it  is  and  ever  remains  a  body,  as  real  as  the  resur-^ 
rectiou  body  of  saints  which  will  be  fashioned  like  unto  it  (<r6/(i/iop^i^ 
r(|i  awfiaTi  r^c  ^'iKvQ  avrov),  and  as  heaven  itself  is  real,  from  which 
Christ  will  return  Mn  like  manner'  as  the  apostles  'saw  him  go  into 
heaven.'    The  ubiquitarian  exegesis  here  runs  into  an  ultra-Zwinglian 
spiritualism  to  save  the  literalism  with  which  it  started.    But,  feeling 
its  own  weakness,  it  falls  back  again  at  last  upon  the  literal  understand- 
ing of  the  iarl  in  the  words  of  institution. 

10.  This  first  and  last  resort  of  consubstantiation  is  given  up  by  the 


likewise  bring  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  simply  for  conveying  the  energy  or  the 
power  and  effect  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  heaven  to  the  believing  commanicaiit. 

^  The  Homan  Catholic  Bellarmin  (see  below)  and  Reformed  polemics  (also  Steits  on 
Ubiquity ^  in  Herzog's  Encykl.)  argue  that  the  ubiquity  dogma  destroys  the  Lutheran  corpo- 
real presence,  and  logically  ends  in  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  spiritual  real  presence.  Bat 
we  would  rather  say  that  it  ends  in  a  crypto-panchristism,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  Calvin. 
The  doctrine  of  ubiquity  was,  before  Luther,  always  connected  with  a  leaning  to  Gnoetidsm 
and  Pantheism,  as  in  Origen  and  Scotus  Erigena. 

*  The  Lutherans  exclude  all  ideas  of  local  extension  or  expansion  from  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  describe  it  just  as  the  scholastics  and  the  ancient  philosophers  (Plato,  Aristotle,  Philo) 
describe  the  presence  of  incorporeal  substances,  and  especially  of  the  Deity  itself,  which  is 
*  unextended,'  *  indistant,'  '  devoid  of  magnitude,'  not  part  of  it  here  and  part  of  it  there,  bat 
whole  and  undivided  every  where  and  nowhere.  See  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  tki 
Universe,  Harrison's  ed.  (Lond.  1845),  Vol.  III.  p.  248. 
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ablest  modern  exegetes,^  who  agree  in  the  following  decisive  results : 
(a)  That  the  disputed  word  itnt  was  not  even  spoken  by  our  Lord  in 
Aramaic,  and  can  have  no  conclusive  weight,  {h)  That  the  substantive 
verb  may  designate  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  real  relation  between  the 
snbject  and  the  predicate,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
from  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture,  (c)  That  in  this  case  the  lit- 
eral interpretation  would  lead  to  transnbstantiation  rather  than  the  semi- 
figurative  (synecdochical)  consubstantiation ;  since  Christ  does  not  say 
what  the  Lutheran  hypothesis  would  require :  ^  This  is  my  body  and 
bread^  ^  This  is  my  blood  and  wine  (or  in,  with,  and  under  the  bread 
and  wine).'  {d)  That  the  figurative  or  metaphorical  interpretation 
(whether  in  the  Zwinglian  or  Calvinistic  sense)  is  made  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  rovro  for  ovroc>  iror^pcoi/  for  o7i/oc>  or  aT/ia,  as  well 
as  by  the  surroundings  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  viz. :  the 
nature  of  the  typical  passover,  the  living,  personal  presence  of  our  Lord, 
with  his  body  still  unbroken  and  his  blood  still  unshed,  which  could  not 
be  literally  eaten  and  drunk  by  his  disciples. 

This,  of  course,  only  settles  the  exegetical  basis,  and  still  leaves  room 
for  different  doctrinal  views  of  this  sacred  ordinance,  into  which  we 
can  not  here  enter.* 


>  Inclading  such  unbiased  philological  commentators  as  De  Wette  and  Meyer.  See 
peciallj  Meyer  on  Matthew  xxvi.  26  (pp.  548  sqq.  of  the  5th  ed.),  and  my  annotations  to 
Lange  on  Matthew^  Am.  ed.,  pp.  470-474.  Kahnis,  who  formerly  wrote  an  elaborate  his- 
torical work  in  defense  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  {DU  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl,  Lips.  1851),  hat 
more  recently  (1861)  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  *■  the  Lutheran  interpretation  of  the  words 
ofimtiituiion  must  be  given  up/  though  he  thinks  that  this  affects  only  the  Lutheran  theol- 
ogy, not  the  Lutheran  faith. 

*  I  have  briefly  expressed  my  own  view  in  Com,  on  Matthew,  p.  471 :  .  .  .  '  But  we  firm- 
ly believe  that  die  Lutheran  and  Beformed  views  can  be  essentially  reconciled,  if  subordi- 
nate differences  and  scholastic  subtleties  are  yielded.  The  chief  elements  of  reconciliation 
are  at  hand  in  the  Mdanchthonian -Calvinistic  theory.  The  Lord's  Supper  is:  (1.)  A  com- 
memorative ordinance,  a  memorial  of  Christ's  atoning  death,  and  a  renewed  application  of  the 
virtue  of  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood.  (This  is  the  truth  of  the  Zwinglian  view,  which  no 
one  can  deny  in  the  liMse  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour :  *■  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,*)  (2.)  A 
feast  of  living  union  of  believers  with  the  ever-living,  exalted  Saviour,  whereby  we  truly, 
though  spiritually,  receive  Christ  with  all  his  benefits,  and  are  nourished  by  his  life  unto 
life  eternal.  (This  was  the  substance  for  which  Luther  contended  against  Zwingli,  and  which 
Calvin  retained,  though  in  a  different  scientific  form,  and  in  a  sense  rightly  confined  to  be- 
lievers.) (3.)  A  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  ...  It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord*s  Supper — this  feast 
of  the  unio  mystica  and  commtmio  sanctorum,  which  should  bind  all  pious  hearts  to  Christ  and 
each  other,  and  fill  them  with  the  holiest  and  tenderest  affections — has  been  the  innocent  oc- 
canon  of  the  bitterest  and  most  violent  passions  and  the  most  uncharitable  abuse.  The  eu- 
charistic  controvenies  are  among  the  most  nnrefire^hing  and  apparently  froitless  in  church  hia- 
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11.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  overlooks  the  omnipres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  corporeal  presence  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  brings  the  believer  in  and  out  of  the 
sacrament  into  a  living  union  and  communion  with  the  whole  Christ, 
and  makes  the  perpetual  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  crucified  body  on 
the  cross,  i.  e.j  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  of  his  glorified  body  in  heaven, 
available  for  our  spiritual  benefit. 

12.  Finally,  as  regards  the  two  states  of  Christ,  the  Beformed  Chris- 
tology  is  right  in  making  the  pre-existent  Logos  (Aoyoc  a<rapKog)  the 
subject  of  the  xivtoaiCj  or  self-humiliation,  instead  of  the  human  nature 
(or  the  Aoyoc  tvtrapKocjy  which  was  never  before  iv  /lop^y  ^cov,  and 
consequently  could  not  renounce  it  in  any  way.  The  incarnation  it- 
self is  the  beginning  of  the  humiliation,  tn  this  interpretation  of 
Phil.  ii.  7  the  Eeformed  Church  is  sustained  not  only  by  Chrysostom 
and  other  fathers,  but  also  by  the  best  modem  exegetes  of  all  denom- 
inations, including  Lutherans.^ 

torj.  Theologians  will  have  much  to  answer  for  at  the  judgment-day  for  haying  perrerted 
the  sacred  feast  of  divine  love  into  an  apple  of  discord.  No  wonder  that  Melanchthon  s  last 
wish  and  prayer  was  to  he  delivered  from  the  rabies  theologorum,  Fortanately,  the  hles^ing 
of  the  holy  communion  does  not  depend  upon  the  scientific  interpretation  and  onderstanding 
of  the  words  of  institution,  hut  upon  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  and  upon  childlike  fiiith  which 
receives  it,  though  it  may  not  fully  understand  the  mystery  of  the  ordinance.  Christiana  cele- 
brated it  with  most  devotion  and  profit  before  they  contended  ahout  the  true  meaning  of  those 
words,  and  obscured  their  vision  by  all  sorts  of  scholastic  theories  and  speculations.  For- 
tunately, even  now  Christians  of  different  denominations  and  holding  different  opinions  can 
unite  around  the  table  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  feel  one  with  him  and  id 
him  who  died  for  them  all,  and  feeds  them  with  his  life  once  sacrificed  on  the  cross,  bqt 
now  living  forever.  Let  them  hold  fast  to  what  they  agree  in,  and  charitably  judge  of  their 
differences ;  looking  hopefully  forward  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory,  when  we  shall  understand  and  adore,  in  perfect  harmony,  the  infinite  mystery  of  the 
love  of  God  in  his  Son  our  Saviour.' 

*  See,  especially,  Meyer  (who  ably  defends  the  patristic  and  Reformed  exegesis  against  the 
objections  of  De  Wette  and  Philippi),  and  Branne  on  Phil.  ii.  6  sqq.  (Am.  ed.  of  Lange).  The 
latter  says :  *5c  has  for  its  antecedent  XpioTtf  'Ii|(rov,  and  points  to  his  ante-mundane  state, 
as  verses  7  and  8  refer  to  his  earthly  existence,  and  verses  9-1 1  refer  to  his  subsequent  glorified 
condition.  The  subject  is  the  Ego  of  the  Ixird,  which  is  active  in  all  the  three  modes  of 
existence.  It  is  the  entire  summary  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  including  his  ante-human  state.' 
Among  the  dogmatic  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Liebner,  Thomasius,  Kahnis,  Gess, 
and  others,  give  up  the  old  Lutheran  exegesis  of  the  passage.  Kahnis  (in  the  third  volimM 
of  his  Luth.  Doffmatik,  1868,  p.  341)  makes,  as  the  result  of  his  earnest  investigation,  the  fol- 
lowing clear  and  honest  statement :  *■  (a)  Dasa  Paultu  in  der  Ojffenbarungsgeschichte  Jem 
Christi  drei  Stadien  tmterscheidet :  das  Stadium  der  GottesgestaU,  da  der  Logos  beim  Voter 
war ;  das  Stadium  der  Knechtsgestalt,  das  mit  der  Selbstverleugnung  Christi  in  der  Mensch- 
werdung  begann  und  zur  Emiedrigung  a?n  Kreuze  fortging  ;  das  Stadium  der  £rk6kuMg,  da 
im.  Namen  Christi  sich  alle  Knie  beugen  und  ihn  als  Herm  bekennen.    (b)  Doss  das  Subjekt 
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Art.  IX.  Of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. — The  fact  of  a  real  de- 
scent of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  the  God-man,  after  his  death,  into 
tlie  real  hell  (not  a  metaphorical  hell,  nor  the  grave,  nor  the  limbics 
patrum)  is  affirmed,  and  its  object  defined  to  be  the  defeat  of  Satan 
and  the  deliverance  of  believers  from  the  power  of  death  and  the 
devil ;  but  all  curious  questions  about  the  mode  are  deprecated  and 
left  for  the  world  to  come. 

Art.  X.  Op  Church  Usages  and  Ceremonies,  called  Adiafhora. 
— The  observance  of  ceremonies  and  usages  neither  commanded  nor 
forbidden  in  the  Word  of  God,  should  be  left  to  Christian  freedom,  but 
should  be  firmly  resisted  when  they  are  forced  upon  us  as  a  part  of 
divine  service  (Gal.  ii.  4,  5 ;  v.  1 ;  Acts  xvi.  3 ;  Kom.  xiv.  6 ;  1  Cor.  vii. 
18 ;  Col.  ii.  16). 

This  ailicle  was  a  virtual  condemnation  of  Melanchthon's  course  in 
the  Interim  controversy. 

Art.  XL  Of  God's  Foreknowledge  and  Election. — No  serious  con- 
troversy took  place  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  except  at 
Strasbnrg  between  Zanchi  and  Marbach  (1561).  The  rigid  predestina- 
rianism  of  Luther  aud  the  Flacianists  quietly  gave  way  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  universality  of  divine  grace,  while  yet  the  anthropological  pre- 
mises of  the  Augustinian  system  were  retained  (in  Art.  I.  and  XL). 

The  Formula  teaches  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  foreknowl- 
edge (jmesdentiaj  proevisio^  Voraehung^  Matt.  x.  29 ;  Psa.  cxxxix.  16; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  28)  and  foreordination  {proedestinatiOy  dectio,  ewige  WaMj 
Eph.  i.  5) ;  that  foreknowledge  pertains  alike  to  the  good  and  the  evil, 
and  is  not  the  cause  of  sin  and  destmction ;  that  foreordination  refers 
only  to  the  children  of  God;  that  this  predestination  of  the  elect  is 
^  eternal,  infallible,  and  unchangeable,'  and  is  the  ultimate  and  uncon- 
ditional cause  of  their  salvation;  that  God,  though  he  elects  only  a 
portion,  sincerely  desires  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  invites  them  by  his 
Word  to  the  salvation  in  Christ ;  that  the  impenitent  perish  by  their 

der  Endedrigung  der  Xoyoc  aaapKOQ  ist^  une  schon  die  aite  Kirche  in  ihren  namhaftesten  Lehr- 
eni  «aA,  die  re/ormirten  Theologen  richtig  erkannten  und  awh  die  bedeutendsten  neueren 
Autleger  oiler  Confeigionen  zugestehen,  das  Subjekt  der  Erh&hung  aher  der  \6yoQ  ivaapKog^ 
(c)  Dots  die  Sntdusterung  {iavrov  iK(vu)fft)  darin  hesteht,  dass  der  Logos  sich  der  Gottesge- 
ttalt  (jtopfi^  ^tovi)  d,  A.  dea  Herrlichkeiisstandes  beim  Vater  begab,  urn  Knechtsgestalt  (jiopfi^ 
iovXov)  anzunehyneny  d.  h,  ein  Mensch  wie  unr  zu  werden,ja  ah  Mensch  sich  zum  Kreuzestode 
m  emiedrigen  (^Irawtivtoctv  iavrov) :  EntSusserung  also  gleich  Menschw&rdung  ist.  Damach 
fvrderi  dieses  Lehrstuch  eine  andere  Fassung,  als  die  alte  {^Luther,'}  Dogmatik  ihm  gab,^ 
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own  goilt  in  rejecting  the  gospel;  that  ChriBtians  should  seek  the 
eternal  election,  not  in  the  secret  but  in  the  revealed  will  of  God,  and 
avoid  presumptuous  and  curious  qaestions. 

Thus  the  particularism  of  election  and  the  universalism  of  vocation, 
the  absolute  inability  of  fallen  man  (Art  II.),  and  the  guilt  of  the 
unbeliever  for  rejecting  what  he  can  not  accept,  are  illogically  com- 
bined. The  obvious  contradiction  between  this  article  and  the  second 
has  ah^ady  been  pointed  out* 

The  authors  felt  the  speculative  difficulties  of  this  dogma,  and  em- 
phasized  the  practical  side,  which  amounts  to  this :  that  believers  are 
saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  while  imbelievers  are  lost  by  their  own 
guilt  in  rejecting  the  grace  sincerely  offered  to  them.  Later  Lutheran 
divines,  like  John  Gerhard,  labored  hard  to  show  that  GKxl  not  only 
sincerely  desires  the  salvation  of  all  men  alike,  but  that  he  also  actually 
gives  an  opportunity  to  cUl  men  even  in  this  present  life.'  But  the  ar- 
gument  fails  with  regard  to  the  heathen,  who  form  the  greatest  part  of 
the  race  even  to  this  day  (not  to  speak  of  the  world  before  Christ) ;  and 
hence  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  actual  universality  of  the  offer  of  grace 
necessitates  an  essential  change  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  middle 
state,  as  far  as  those  are  concerned  who  never  heard  of  the  gospel  in 
this  world. 

Art  XII.  Of  Several  Heresies  and  Seots. — This  article  rejects  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  the  Anabaptists,  Schwenkfeldians,  New  Arians,  and 
Antitrinitarians,  who  never  embraced  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

To  the  second  part  of  the  Formula  there  is  added  a  Catalogue  of 
TeBiimonies  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  (Athanasius,  Greg- 
ory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  John  of  Damascus)  concerning 
the  divine  majesty  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio  idiomatumj  as  taught  in  Art  YIIL 
This  Appendix  was  prepared  by  Andre®  and  Chenmitz;  but  it  has 

*  See  above,  p.  814.  Comp.  also  Dorner,  Gesch.  der  Prot.  Theol,  pp.  866  sqq.  Fkn^ 
(YoL  VI.  p.  814)  charges  this  article  with  a  confnsion  not  foand  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Formnla,  and  Gieseler  (Vol.  IV.  p.  488)  with  patting  together  contradictory  podtiona ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Thomasins  (Das  Bekenntnisa  der  ev,  hUh,  Kirche,  etc.  p.  222)  sees  hers 
only  supplementary  truths  to  be  reconciled  by  theological  science,  and  Gnericke  (in  his  JCtr> 
chengeschichte.  Vol.  HI.  p.  419)  caUs  the  logical  inconsistency  of  the  Formola  '  diTindy  De> 
cessitated '  (etne  gUttlich  nothwendige  Verstandes-Inconaequenz), 

*  Loc.  TheoL  Tom.  IV.  pp.  189  sqq.  (cie  Electione  et  Rqprob,  §  7;  d^  UmivtrtaHtaU  V^ 
caiumiiy  §  185). 
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DO  Bymbolical  authority,  and  is  often  omitted  from  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord," 

RECEPTION,  ATTTHORirY,  AND   INTBODUCmON.' 

The  Form  of  Concord,  as  it  is  the  last,  is  also  the  most  disputed  of 
the  Lutheran  symbols.  It  never  attained  general  authority,  like  the 
Augsburg  Confession  or  Luther^s  Catechism,  although  far  greater  ex- 
ertions were  made  for  its  introduction. 

It  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Lutheran  principalities  and 
state  churches  in  Germany  f  also  by  the  state  church  of  Sweden,  the 
Lutherans  in  Hungary,  and  several  Lutheran  synods  in  the  United 
States.** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  rejected  by  a  number  of  Lutheran  Princes 
and  cities  of  the  empire,^  and  by  King  Frederick  IL  of  Denmark.® 

Some  countries  of  Germany,  where  it  had  been  first  introduced,  re- 
jected it  afterwards,  but  remained  Lutheran  f  while  others,  in  conse- 

'  Tittmann  and  Ham  omit  it ;  MuUer  gives  it  (pp.  731-767). 

'  Comp.  among  recent  works  especially  the  third  volume  of  Heppe*8  Geachichte  des  D. 
Protest,  pp.  215-322,  and  the  whole  fourth  volume.  The  chief  data  are  also  given  by  Gi&- 
seler,  VoL  IV.  pp.  489-493,  and  by  KoUner,  1.  c.  pp.  673-683. 

'  The  Prefiice  of  the  Book  of  Concord  is  signed  by  eighty-six  names  representing  the  La- 
theran  state  churches  in  the  German  empire ;  among  them  are  three  Electors  (Louis  of  the 
Palatinate,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  John  George  of  Brandenburg),  twenty  Dukes  and 
Princes,  twenty-four  Counts,  thirty-five  burgomasters  and  counselors  of  imperial  cities.  The 
Formula  was  also  signed  by  about  8000  pastors  and  teachers  under  their  jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing a  large  number  of  ex-Philippists  and  Crypto-Calvinists,  who  preferred  their  livings  to  their 
theology ;  hence  Hutter  was  no  doubt  right  when  he  admitted  that  many  subscribed  mafa 
conBcientia.  Yet  no  direct  compulsion  seems  to  have  been  used.  See  Kollner,  p.  661,  and 
Johannsen,  Ueber  die  UhterscAriften  dea  Concordtenbuches^  in  Niedner's  Zeittchrijl /Ur  histor, 
Heo/fl^'e,  1847,No.l. 

*  It  was  adopted  in  Sweden  at  a  Council  of  Upsala,  1698 ;  in  Hungary,  1697.  In  America 
it  is  held  by  the  Lutheran  Synodical  Conference,  and  by  the  General  Council,  but  rejected  by 
the  General  Synod  (see  p.  224). 

*  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Palatinate  John  Casimir,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  the  Duke 
of  Pomerania  (where,  however,  the  symbol  afterwards  came  into  authority),  the  Duke  of 
Hobtdn,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Luneburg,  the  Counts  of  Nassau  and  Hanau,  the  cities  of  Stras- 
borg,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Spires,  Worms,  Nuremberg,  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Danzig, 
Xordhausen. 

*  Frederick  11.  strictly  prohibited,  on  pain  of  confiscation  and  deposition,  the  importation 
sod  publication  of  the  Form  of  Concord  in  Denmark  (July  24, 1680),  and  threw  the  two  su- 
perbly bound  copies  sent  to  him  by  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  uncei-emoniously 
into  the  chimney-fire.  See  Kollner,  p.  676  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  498,  note  64 ;  and 
Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  275  sqq.  Nevertheless  the  document  afterwards  gained  considerable 
currency  in  Denmark. 

^  So  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  recalled  the  subscription  in  1683.    Duke  Julius,  one  of  the 
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quence  of  the  doctrinal  innovations  and  exdusiveness  of  the  Formnla, 
passed  over  to  the  Eefonned  Confession.^  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
the  successors  of  the  three  Electors,  who  were  the  chief  patrons  and 
signers  of  the  Formala,  left  the  Lntheran  Church :  two  became  Be- 
formed,  and  one  (the  King  of  Saxony)  a  Boman  Catholia 

OPPOSmON  AND  DEFENSE.' 

The  Formula  gave  rise  to  much  controversy.   It  was  assailed  from  dif- 
ferent quarters  by  discontented  Lutherans  and  Philippists,'  Calvinists,^ 

most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  became  alienated  for  personal  reasons,  because 
he  was  severely  blamed  by  Chemnitz  and  several  Princes  for  allowing  one  of  his  sons  to  receiTe 
Romish  consecration  (Dec.  5, 1578),  and  two  others  the  tonsare,  to  the  great  scandal  of  Prot- 
estantism. He  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  doctrinal  opposition  of  Heshnsios  and 
the  Helmstadt  Professors,  who  rejected  the  Formala  for  teaching  absolute  obiqoity.  TTw 
Corfius  doctrintr  JuUum  was  retained  in  Brunswick  and  Wolfenbiittel.  See  Planck,  VoLVL 
pp.  G67  sqq.,  and  especially  Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  203  sqq.  These  Brunswick  troubles  brought 
about  an  alienation  between  AndresB  (who  labored  to  reconcile  the  Duke)  and  Chemnitz  (who 
was  deposed  by  the  Duke).  In  a  widely  circuUted  letter  of  April  8,1580,  Chemnitz  compared 
Andreie  to  a  fawning  and  scratching  cat  {^cum  coram  longe  cUiud  mihi  dicat^  wie  die  KatxeUf 
die  vcme  lecken  und  hinten  kraUen*),     Heppe,  p.  214. 

>  So  the  Palatinate,  which,  after  a  short  Lutheran  interregnum  of  Louis,  readopted  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  under  John  Casimir  (1583),  Anhalt  (1588),  Zweibriicken  (1588),  Hanan 
(1596),  Hesse  (1604),  and  especially  Brandenburg  under  John  Sigismund  (1614).  In  this 
respect  the  Formula  of  Concord  inflicted  great  territorial  loss  upon  the  Lutheran  denomina- 
tion. The  greatest  loss  was  the  Palatinate  and  the  Electoral,  afterwards  the  royal  house  of 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia. 

'  See  lists  of  controversial  works  for  and  against  the  Formula  of  Concord  in  Walch,  Feuer- 
lin,  and  KoUner.  Comp.  also  Hntter,  Cone.  cone.  Ch.  XXX VIL  (p.  958),  Ch.  XLI.  (p.  976), 
Ch.  XLV.  (p.  1033),  and  Ch.  XLV.  (p.  1038) ;  Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  270  sqq. ;  and  G.  Frank, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  251-266.  H utter  sees  in  the  general  attack  of  'the  devil  and  his  organs,  the  here- 
tics,' against  the  Formula,  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  composed  instinctu  Spiritus  Samcti^  and  is 
in  full  harmony  with  the  infallible  Word  of  God  (p.  976). 

'^  The  rigidly  orthodox  Heshusius  and  the  Helmstadt  divines  (in  the  Quedlinbniig  CoDoqm- 
um,  1583),  Christopher  Irenseus  (an  exiled  Flacianist,  formerly  court  chaplain  at  Weimar, 
1581),  Ambrosius  Wolff  (or  Cyriacus  Herdesianus,  of  Nuremberg,  1580),  the  Bremen  preadi- 
ers  (1581),  the  Anhalt  theologians  (1580, 1581),  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (in  the  Stafford 
Book,  I59d). 

*  Ursinus  (in  connection  with  Zanchins,  Tossanos,  and  other  deposed  Heidelberg  Professon, 
who,  under  John  Casimir  and  during  the  rule  of  Lutheranism  in  Heidelberg,  founded  and 
conducted  a  flourishing  theological  school  at  Neustadt  an  der  Hardt,  1576  to  1583) :  Admtomtw 
Christiana  de  libro  Coneordia  (or  ChristUche  JSrinnerung  vom  Concordienbuch),  Neoetadadii  is 
Palatinatn,  Latin  and  German,  1581  (also  in  Urs.  Opera,  Heidelberg,  1612,  Vol.  II.  pp.  4^ 
sqq.).  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  and  is  very  able.  Extract  in  SudhofF,  (Hevituim  uad 
Ursinus,  pp.  482-452 ;  comp.  Schweizer  in  Herzog,  Vol.  X.  pp.  263-265.  Urdnos  and  same 
of  his  pupils  defended  this  work  against  the  Lutheran  *  Apology,'  in  Defendo  Admomtiem* 
Neost.  contra  Apologia  Erfordensis  aopkisfnata,  Neost.  1584.  Beza  wrote  Re/ntatio  dog- 
matis  de  fietida  camis  Chritti  omniprcesentia ;  Danseus  an  Examen  of  Chemnitz's  book 
De  dwibus  m  Christo  natwisy  Genev.  1581 ;   Sadeel,  a  very  able  tract,  De  veritaie  kMmaaa 
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and  HomanistB.'  The  chief  objection  was  to  the  new  dogma  of  ubiq< 
uitj. 

The  Lutherans  attacked,  according  to  their  stand-point,  either  the 
concessions  to  the  Swabian  scheme  of  absolute  ubiquity,  or  the  absence 
of  a  direct  condemnation  of  Melanchthon  and  other  heretics,  or  the  re- 
jection of  the  Flacian  theory  of  original  sin,  or  the  condemnation  of 
Synergism.  The  last  point  could  be  made  very  plausible,  since  the 
chief  authors  of  the  Formula,  Andrese,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnecker,  had 
at  first  been  decided  synergists.  Chytrseus  remained  true  at  least  to 
his  love  and  admiration  for  Melanchthon,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  Crypto-Philippism  and  Calvinism.' 

The  Keformed,  led  by  Ursinus  (chief  author  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism),  justly  complained  of  the  misrepresentations  and  unfair  con- 
demnation of  their  doctrine  under  the  indiscriminate  charge  of  sacra- 
mentarianism,^  and  explained  the  qualified  sense  in  which  the  Eeformed 
signed  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  sense  of  its  author,  with  whole- 
some strictures  on  the  unprotestant  overestimate  of  the  authority  of 
Luther.  They  exposed  with  rigid  logic  the  doctrinal  contradiction  be- 
tween Arts.  II.  and  XI.,  quoted  Luther's  views  on  predestination  against 
the  Formula,  and  refuted  with  clear  and  strong  arguments  the  new 
dogma  of  ubiquity,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  the  oecumenical 
creeds,  and  sound  reason,  and  destructive  of  the  very  nature  of  the  sac- 
rament as  a  communion  of  tlie  body  of  Christ ;  for  if  the  body  is  omni- 
present, and  there  can  be  but  one  omnipresence,  it  must  be  present  like 
God  himself,  i.  e.  like  a  spirit,  every  where  whole  and  complete,  witliout 

natwrm  ChrUti,  1585  (in  his  Opera,  Gene?.  1592).  Of  later  Reformed  writings  mast  be  men- 
tioned the  EmdenachB  Buck  (1591),  and  especiallj  Hospinian's  Concordia  discors  (1607),  which 
called  forth  Hatter's  Concordia  concors  (1614). 

^  The  ablest  Roman  assailant  was  Robert  Bellarmin :  Judicium  de  libro  quern  Lutherani 
vocant  Concordia,  Ingolst.  1587, 1589,  etc.  (in  his  Opera,  Col.  Ag.  1620,  Vol.  VII.  p.  576). 
Against  him  Hoe  ab  Hoenegg  wrote  ApoL  contra  JL  B.  impium  et  stolidum  judicium,  Frcf. 
1605.  Bellarmin  also  repeatedly  notices  the  Christology  of  the  Formnla  in  his  great  contro- 
tersial  work  against  Protestantism.     See  below. 

*  See  Schutz,Ftto  Chytrm,  and  Heppe,Vol.  IV.  pp.  895  sqq. 

'  This  complaint  the  Erfart  Apology  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  admitted  to  be  jast,  at  least 
in  part.  The  Formala  makes  no  distinction  between  Zwingli  and  Calvin  ;  condemns  Zwin- 
gli's  *'  allaomM  *  (by  which  he  meant  only  to  guard  against  a  con/usio  and  cequatio  naturarum)  as 
a  mask  of  the  devil ;  charges  the  Reformed  generally  with  a  Nestorian  separation  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  and  a  denial  of  all  communion  between  them ;  with  childish  literalism  con- 
cerning the  right  hand  of  God  and  the  throne  of  glory ;  with  shutting  Christ  up  in  heaven,  as 
if  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  us,  etc 
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paits  and  members,  and  thus  the  lineaments  and  concrete  image  of 
Christ  are  lost.  Sadeel  pointed  out  the  palpable  inconsistency  between 
the  hyperphysical  and  ultrasupematural  outfit  of  Christ's  body  for  the 
eucharistic  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emphasizing  of  a  oorpo- 
real  presence  and  oral  manducation  on  the  other,  as  if  this  were  the 
main  thing  in  the  sacrament,  while  the  communion  of  the  believing 
sovl  with  the  person  of  Christ  was  almost  lost  sight  of.^ 

Strange  to  say,  the  Boman  Catholics  were  just  as  decidedly  opposed 
to  ubiquity,  though  otherwise  much  nearer  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  Bellarmin,  the  greatest  controversialist  of  Borne,  exposes 
the  absurdity  of  a  dogma  which  would  destroy  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  and  involve  the  presence  of  his  body  tn  uteris  omnium  femina- 
rumj  imo  etiam  virorurriy  and  the  presence  extra  uterum  from  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  and  in  utero  after  the  nativity.  In  his  polemic 
work  against  Protestantism  he  urges  five  arguments  against  ubiquity,' 
viz. :  (1.)  It  abolishes  the  sacramental  character  of  the  eucharist  (2.) 
It  leads  to  the  Calvinistic  spiritual  presence  and  spiritual  eating  by 
faith — the  very  error  of  the  sacramentarians  which  this  Lutheran  dogma 
was  to  overthrow.^  (3.)  It  destroys  the  specific  effect  of  the  euchaiist, 
and  makes  it  useless.  (4.)  It  is  refuted  by  the  other  Lutheran  doctrine 
which  confines  the  presence  to  the  time  of  the  use  of  the  sacrament^ 


'  Dorner,  in  his  History  of  CkrUtology  (Vol.  II.  pp.  7 18-750),  giTes  an  admirable  and  im- 
partial summary  of  the  Reformed  argument.  Dr.  Kahnis,  of  Leipzig,  from  hia  Lutheran  stand- 
point, thus  fairly  and  liberally  characterizes  the  Reformed  opposition  to  the  Form  of  Concord 
(Luth.  Dogm.Yol,  II.  p.  590) :  */>iV  Re/onnirten  vertraten  den  Standpunkt  de$  Verttamde$, 
welcker  zwiachen  Endlichem  und  UnendUchem  abstract  (?)  scheidend  (^Jimtum  mm  est  capax 
infiniti)  der  menschtichen  Natur  Christi  keinen  Antheil  an  den  gBttlichen  Eigenackajten  aj»- 
raumt ;  den  Standpunkt  der  Realitat,  welcher  in  der  Betrachtung  der  Person  Ckristi,  von 
dem  Wandel  auf  Erden  ausgehead,  der  rein  menschlichen  Entwicklung  Ckristi  freien  Ramm 
schaffen  will;  den  Standpunkt  des  Praktischen,  der  bei  den  sicheren  TTiatsacken  der  persSn- 
Uchen  Vereinigung  Beruhigung  fasste,  ohne  sick  in  gnostisch-scholastische  7%eor%en  vertpinmen 
zu  wollen.* 

*  Lib.  III.  de  Sacramento  Eucharistia*,  cap.  1 7.  Comp.  also  cap.  7,  and  Lib.  m.  de  Ckristo 
(where  he  refers  to  the  views  of  Luther,  Brentius,  Wigand,  Heshusius,  and  Chemnits  on 
ubiquity). 

'  His  reasoning  is  curious :  ^Quod  est  ubique^  non  potest  moveriy  nee  transire  de  loco  ad  locum; 
ergo  licet  corpus  Christi  sit  in  pane,  tamen  non  manducatur,  cum  pants  manduoatur^  quia  mom 
movetur,  nee  transit  cum  pane  e  manu  ad  os,  et  ab  ore  ad  stomackum  ;  nam  etiam  antea  enU 
in  ore  et  in  stomachoy  priusquam  jmnis  eo  veniret.  .  .  .  Sequitur  aut  esse  inanem  cotnam  DomL 
III,  aut  saltern  sftiritualiter  sumi  per  energiam  et  jyerjidem,  et  solum  a  pits,  qm  hoAent ^fidemij  et 
hoc  estf  quod  volunt  Calvinistis.^ 

*  ^Si  enim  corpus  Christi  ubique  est,  erit  etiam  ante  uswn  in  pane,* 
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(5.)  It  is  a  makeshift  to  evade  the  power  of  priestly  consecration  which 
creates  the  eiicharistic  presence.^ 

Outside  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  Formula  of  Concord  ex- 
cited little  or  only  passing  polemical  interest.  Queen  Elizabeth  en- 
deavored to  prevent  its  adoption  because  it  condemned  the  Beformed 
doctrine,  and  threatened  to  split  and  weaken  the  Protestants  in  their 
opposition  to  the  united  power  of  Borne.  She  sent  delegates  to  a 
convention  of  Beformed  Princes  and  delegates  held  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Sept  1577.^  The  Anglican  divines  of  the  sixteenth  century 
rejected  ubiquity  as  decidedly  as  the  Continental  Calvinists.^  Evan- 
gelical Episcopalians  hold  the  Beformed  view  of  the  sacraments ;  and 
as  to  modem  Anglo-Catholic  and  Bitualistic  Episcopalians,  they  greatly 
prefer  the  Bomish  or  Greek  dogma  of  transubstantiation  to  the  Luther- 
an consubstantiation.^ 

The  attacks  upon  the  Formula,  especially  those  proceeding  from 
Lutherans  and  the  Palatinate  divines,  could  not  be  ignored  in  silence. 
Chemnitz,  Selnecker,  and  Kirchner,  by  order  of  the  three  electoral 

^  Bellarmin  {De  Soar,  Euch,  Lib.  III.  c.  7),  after  quoting  Aagnstine  against  the  sententia 
rthiiptUtarum  Lutheranorum^  thus  defines  the  Roman  view :  ^Nosfatemnr  Christi  corpus  rum 
ate  ubique  diffusum;  et  tUncunque  utj  habere  suam/onnam  et  partium  titum,  ac  dispositionetn ; 
qtuuKvU  hoc  Jigyra,  forma,  dispimtio  partium  in  calo  conspiciatvr,  ubi  focum  replet;  in  Sacra- 
mento autem  ait  quidem,  eed  non  repleat  locum^  nee  videri  a  nobis  patsit,* 

'  Comp.  on  Elizabeth's  action  and  the  Convent  of  Frankfort,  Hatter's  Concordia  concorSj 
Cap.  XVI.  and  XVII.  (pp.  518-628) ;  Planck,  VoL  VI.  pp.  691-61 1 ;  Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  5 
sqq.,  16  sqq.,and  72  sqq. 

'  Cranmer  was  at  first  inclined  to  the  Lntheran  theory,  but  gave  it  up  afterwards.  His  fel- 
low-Refbnners  held  the  Zwinglian  or  CalWnistic  view.  Bishop  Hooper  thus  speaks  of  ubiq- 
uity :  ^Soch  as  say  that  heaven  and  the  right  hand  of  God  is  in  the  articles  of  our  faith  taken 
for  God's  power  and  might,  which  is  every  where,  they  do  wrong  to  the  Scripture  and  unto 
the  articles  of  our  faith.  They  make  a  confusion  of  the  Scripture,  and  leave  nothing  cer- 
tain. They  darken  the  simple  and  plain  verity  thereof  with  intolerable  sophisms.  They 
make  heaven  hell,  and  hell  heaven,  turn  upside  down  and  pervert  the  order  of  God.  If  the 
Heaven  and  God's  right  hand,  whither  our  Saviour's  body  is  ascended,  be  every  where,  and 
Qoteth  no  certain  place,  as  these  uncertain  men  teach,  I  will  believe  no  ascension.  What 
needeth  it? — seeing  Christ's  body  is  every  where  with  his  Godhead.  I  will  interpret  this 
article  of  my  creed  thus:  Christua  ascendit  ad  dextram  Patris,  Patris  dextra  est  ubique: 
ergo  Ckristus  ascendit  ad  ubique.  See  what  erroneous  doctrine  followeth  their  imaginations  I* 
Earl  If  Writings  of  John  Hooper  j  D,D.,Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  Martyr, 
1555;  ed.by  the  Parker  Society, Cambridge,  1843,  p.  G6.  The  'Declaration  of  Christ  and 
Au  Office,*  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,  was  first  published  at  Ziirich,  1647,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  ubiquitarian  controversy.  See  also  the  Remains  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  Camb. 
1843,  p.  46. 

*  Comp.  the  eucharistic  works  of  Pusey  (1865),  Philip  Freeman  (1802),  Thomas  L.  Vogan 
(1871),  and  John  Harrison  (against  Pusey,  1871). 
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patrons  of  the  work,  convened  at  Erfurt,^  Oct  23, 1581  (afterwards  at 
Braunschweig  and  Quedlinburg),  and  prepared,  with  much  labor  and 
trouble,  an  elaborate  'Apology,'  called  the  ^Erfurt  Book^  in  four 
parts.'  It  called  forth  new  attacks,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
follow. 

LATER  FORTUNES. 

During  the  palmy  period  of  Lutheran  scholasticism  the  Formula  of 
Concord  stood  in  high  authority  among  Lutherans,  and  was  even  re- 
garded as  inspired.^  Its  first  centennial  (1680)  was  celebrated  with 
considerable  enthusiasm/  But  at  the  close  of  another  century  it  was 
dead  and  buried.  The  Pietists,  and  afterwards  the  Kationalists,  rebelled 
against  symbololatry  and  lifeless  orthodoxy.  One  stone  after  another 
was  taken  down  from  the  old  temple,  until  it  was  left  a  venerable  ruin. 
Those  very  countries  where  subscription  to  creeds  had  been  most  rig- 
orously enforced,  suffered  most  from  the  neological  revolution. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  patient  research  and  independent  criti- 
cism, which  led  to  a  more  impartial  estimate.  Planck,  the  ablest  Lu- 
theran historian  of  the  Formula,  with  complete  mastery  of  the  sources, 
followed  the  leading  actors  into  all  the  ramifications  and  recesses  of 
their  psychological  motives,  political  intrigues,  and  theological  passions, 
and  represents  the  work  as  the  fabrication  of  a  theological  triumvirate, 
which  upon  the  whole  did  more  harm  than  good,  and  which  produced 
endless  confusion  and  controversv.*  Kdllner,  another  learned  and  im- 
partial  Lutheran,  concedes  to  it  higher  merit  for  the  past,  but  no  dog- 
matic significance  for  the  present,  except  in  the  aiticle  on  predestina- 
tion.®   Heppe,  the  indefatigable  historian  of  the  German  post-Eefoi^ 

^  In  the  GoBthofzum  grUnen  Wein/aase.     This  gave  rise  to  some  joke  and  mockeiy. 

*  The  first  part  was  directed  against  the  Neustadt  Admonition  of  Ursinus  and  his  colleagues, 
the  second  against  the  Bremen  pastors,  the  third  against  Irensens,  the  fourth  against  Wol£ 
'IHmothj  Kirchner,  of  the  Palatinate,  prepared  the  first  three  parts,  Selnecker  and  Chemnits 
the  last.  They  were  published  singly,  and  then  jointly  at  Dresden,  1584,  and  distributed  br 
the  Elector  Augustus  among  all  the  churches  of  Saxony.  See  Hutter,  pp.  978  sqq.  and  1088 
sqq.  (De  Apol,  Libri  Concord,  et  de  CoUoquio  Quedlinlmrgenn) ;  Heppe,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  284-311. 

'  Hutter  (^Conc.  cone.  p.  976),  Deutschmann,  and  others,  who  called  it  ^toTrvtvfnc^. 

*  Anton,  1.  c.  Ch.  X.  Erste  Coneordien-Jubel/reude,  pp.  184  sqq.'  J.  G.  Walch,  in  his  /»- 
trod.  1732,  represents  the  last  stage  of  orthodox  veneration  before  the  reTolution  of  sentiment 
took  place. 

*  See  his  judgment,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  690  sqq. ;  816  sqq.  and  passim.  Planck*8  history  is,  eten 
more  than  Hospinian^s  Concordia  discors^  a  chroniqite  scandaleuse  of  Lutheran  pugnacity  and 
bigotry  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  Symb,  Vol.  I.  p.  596 :   *Die  Concordier^formel  hat  dogmoHsch  fi«r  imofem  nock  W^rik^  aU 
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mation  period,  from  a  vast  amount  of  authentic  information,  carries  out 
tlie  one-sided  idea  that  the  Lutheranism  of  the  Formula  is  an  apostasy 
from  the  normal  development  of  German  Protestantism,  by  which 
he  means  progressive,  semi-Keformed,  unionistic  Melanchthonianism.* 
Even  Kahnis  thinks  that  the  Lutheran  theology  of  the  future  must  be 
built  on  the  Melanchthonian  elements  which  were  condemned  by  the 
Formula.' 

With  the  modem  revival  of  orthodoxy,  the  Formula  enjoyed  a  par- 
tial resurrection  among  Lutherans  of  the  high  sacramentarian  type, 
who  regard  it  as  the  model  of  pure  doctrine  and  the  best  summary  of 
the  Bible.  By  this  class  of  divines  it  is  all  the  more  highly  esteemed, 
since  they  make  doctrine  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church  and  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  Christian  fellowship.  In  America,  too,  the 
Formula  has  recently  found  at  least  one  able  and  scholarly  advocate  in 
tlie  person  of  Dr.  Krauth,  of  Philadelphia.^ 

Yet  the  great  body  of  the  Lutheran  Church  will  never  return  to  the 
former  veneration  for  this  symbol.  History  never  repeats  itsel£  Each 
age  must  produce  its  own  theology.  Even  modern  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy in  its  ablest  champions  is  by  no  means  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Formula,  but  departs  from  its  anthropology  and  Christology,  and  makes 
concessions  to  Melanchthon  and  the  Beformed  theology,  or  attempts  a 
new  solution  of  the  mighty  problems  which  were  once  regarded  as 
finally  settled.* 

ne  mit  den/rHheren  SymhoUn  Qhereinstimmt.  .  .  .  AJlein  die  Lehre  von  der  PrSdestination 
o^ttgenommen^  kann  ihr  fur  das  Dogma  wiejur  die  dusseren  Verbal tniase  der  Kirche  nur  der 
venigste  etgenthumliche  Werth  unter  alien  Syrnboien  der  Kirche  zugetttanden  werden,  JEigen- 
thumlich  ist  nur  die  Ausbildung  und  mehr  syitematiache  Gestaltung  des  Lehrhegriffs  der 
Kirche  aU  eineg  Sy sterna/  This  »  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  whole  document,  and  too  high 
an  estimate  of  Art.  XI. 

^  In  his  nnmerons  works,  so  often  quoted. 

'  Dognu  Vol.  II.  p.  517 :  ''Man  darf ,  .  .  mit  Zuversirkt  aussprechen^  doss  die  Zukunft  der 
theologischen  Forschung  an  dem  Fortschreiten  aufdem  von  Melanchthon  eingeschlagenen  Wege 


*  Dr.  Kranth  calls  the  Formola  '  the  amplest  and  clearest  confession  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian Charch  has  eyer  embodied  her  fiiith,'  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  '  But  for  the  For- 
oiiila  of  Concord,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Protestantism  could  have  been  saved  to  the 
vorld '  {Conservative  Reform,  p.  802).  And  this  in  full  view  of  the  independent  Protestant- 
um  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  which  materially  differs  from 
the  distinctrre  theology  of  this  book,  and  was  in  vain  condenmed  by  it  I 

*  We  can  simply  allude  to  the  internal  differences  of  the  ErUngen,  Leipzig,  and  Rostock 
>dv)ols  of  Lutherans;  toLuthardt  on  the  freedom  of  the  will;  toThomasius  on  the  Kenosis; 
to  Kahnis  on  the  Lord*s  Supper,  inspiration,  and  the  canon  of  the  Scripture;  to  the  Hofmann 
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AN  DCPABTIAL  E8TIMATB. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  is,  next  to  the  Angeburg  Confession,  the 
most  important  theological  standard  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  as  the  sectarian  symbol  of  Lutheranism,  while  the  other  is 
its  catholic  symbol.  Hence  its  authority  is  confined  to  that  communion, 
and  is  recognized  only  by  a  section  of  it.  It  is  both  conclusive  and  ex- 
clusive, a  Formula  of  Concord  and  a  Formula  of  Discord,  the  end  of 
controversy  and  the  beginning  of  controversy.  It  completed  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed  Churches,  it  contracted  the  territory 
and  the  theology  of  Lutheranism,  and  sowed  in  it  the  seed  of  discord 
by  endeavoring  to  settle  too  much,  and  yet  leaving  unsettled  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  dogmas.  It  is  invaluable  as  a  theolc^cal  docu- 
ment, but  a  partial  faihire  as  a  symbol,  just  because  it  contains  too 
much  theology  and  too  little  charity.  It  closes  the  productive  period 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation  and  opens  the  era  of  scholastic  formalism. 

The  Formula  is  the  fullest  embodiment  of  genuine  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, as  distinct  from  other  denominations.  It  represents  one  of  the 
leading  doctrinal  types  of  Christendom.  It  is  for  the  Lutheran  system 
what  the  Decrees  of  Trent  are  for  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Canons 
of  Dort  for  the  Calvinistic.  It  sums  up  the  results  of  the  theolog- 
ical controversies  of  a  whole  generation  with  great  learning,  ability,  dis- 
crimination, acumen,  and,  we  may  add,  with  comparative  moderation. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  Luther  himself  would  have  heartily  indorsed 
it,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  part  of  the  eleventh  article.  The 
Formula  itself  claims  to  be  merely  a  repetition  and  eaplication  of  the 


and  Philippi  controversy  on  the  atonement ;  to  Heng8tenberg*8  articles  on  jostification  and 
the  RpiHtle  of  James ;  to  the  disputes  on  the  millenarian  question ;  and  to  the  controTersy  on 
Church  government  and  the  relation  of  the  ministry  to  the  general  priesthood  of  belierers,  in 
which  HiLschke,  Stahl,  Kliefoth,  Vilmar,  and  Lohe  take  High-Church  ground  against  the  Low. 
Church  views  of  Ilufling,  Harless,  Diedrich,  etc.  Some  of  these  controversies,  especially  the 
question  of  the  ministerial  office  (Amtsfrage),  are  also  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  orthodox 
Lutherans  in  America,  and  divide  them  into  hostile  synods  (the  Missouri  Synod  versut  the 
Grabau  Synod,  Iowa  Synod,  and  portions  of  the  General  Council,  not  to  mention  several  sub- 
divisions). The  eschatological  controversy  separates  the  Iowa  Synod  from  Grabau  and  the 
Missourians,  who  denounce  millenarianism  as  a  heresy.  The  smallest  doctrinal  diflTerence 
among  orthodox  Lutherans  in  America  is  considered  sufficient  to  justify  the  formation  of  a 
new  synod  with  dose-communion  principles.  And  yet  all  these  Lutherans  adopt  the  Fonn- 
ula  ConcordisB  as  the  highest  standard  of  pure  Scripture  orthodoxy.  Is  this  Comoordia 
ror«|  or  Concordia  discon  t 
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gciiuiue  sense  of  the  Angsburg  Confession,  and  disclaims  originality  in 
the  substance  of  doctrine.^  But  there  were  two  diverging  tendencies 
proceeding  from  the  same  source.  The  author  of  the  Confession  him- 
self understood  and  explained  it  differently,  and  the  Formula  added 
new  dogmas  which  he  never  entertained.  It  excludes,  indeed,  ceitain 
extravagances  of  the  Flacian  wing  of  Lntheranism,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  a  condemnation  of  Philippism  and  a  triumph  of  exclusive 
Lutheranism.' 

The  spirit  of  Melanchthon  could  be  silenced,  but  not  destroyed,  for 
it  meant  theological  progress  and  Christian  union.  It  revived  fi*om 
time  to  time  in  various  forms,  in  Calixtus,  Spener,  Zinzendorf ,  Neander, 
and  other  great  and  good  men,  who  blessed  the  Lutheran  Church  by 
protesting  against  bigotry  and  the  overestimate  of  intellectual  ortho- 
doxy, by  insisting  on  personal,  practical  piety,  by  widening  the  hori- 
zon of  truth,  and  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  other  sections  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  minority  which  at  firet  refused  the  Formula 
became  a  vast  majority,  and  even  the  recent  reaction  of  Lutheran  con- 


^  See  the  Pre&ce.  An  able  argament  for  this  agreement  is  presented  by  Prof.  Thomasiua, 
of  Erlangen,  in  his  Da$  Bekenntniss  dor  evangelitch-Uuheriichen  Kirche  in  der  Consequenz 
teines  Prineipt,  Numberg,  1848.  He  deyelops  the  doctrines  of  the  Formnla  from  Luther*8 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  as  the  organic  life-principle  of  the  Lutheran  Chorch.  Bat 
the  Latheran  doctrine  of  the  eacharist  with  the  communicatio  idiamatum  and  nbiquity  of  the 
body  have — as  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed  churches  prove — no  necessary  connection  with 
justification  by  faith ;  and  on  these  points,  which  constitute  the  peculiar  features  of  the  For- 
mula, the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  himself  represented,  even  before  Luther*s  death, 
a  different  line  of  development. 

*  AndresB,  in  a  letter  to  Heshusius  and  Wigand,  of  July  24, 1576,  giving  an  account  of  the 
results  of  the  Torgau  Convention  (quoted  by  Ileppe,  Vol.  III.  p.  1 1 1),  thus  characteristically 
sets  forth  the  object  of  the  whole  movement  in  which  he  and  the  Elector  Augustus  were  the  ' 

chief  leaders:  *Hoc  enim  tancte  vobut  affirmare  etpolticeri  ausitn^  Illust.  Electorem  Saxoniag  in 
hoe  tmice  intentum,  ut  LitTBBRi  dogtrin a  partim  ohsnurata^  partim  vitiata,  partim  aperte  vel 
oeculte  damnata^  jmra  et  nneera  in  sckolis  et  Ecclesiis  restituatur^  adeoqne  Luthbrus,  hoc 
KST  CHRiflTUS,  cuiui  fidelis  minister  Lutktnufuit^  vivat.  Quid  vtUtis  ampHus  t  Nihil  hicfuca- 
tuMy  nihil  palliatum,  nihil  tectum  est,  sedjuxta  spiritum  Lutheri,  qui  Christi  est.*  And 
Chemnits  wrote,  June  29, 1576 :  ^Mentio  librorum  Philippi  expuncta  est,  et  responsione  hoc  in 
parte  retukmius  nos  ad  Lichtenbergense  decretum*  Some  zealots,  like  Heshusius,  desired  that 
Melanchthon  should  be  condemned,  by  name,  in  the  Formula,  but  Andreie  thought  it  better 
*to  cover  the  shame  of  Noah,*  and  to  be  silent  about  the  apostasy  of  the  Lutheran  Solomon. 
I>r.  Krauth,  too,  says  {Conservative  Reform,  p.  827) :  '  The  Book  of  Concord  treats  Melanch-  I 

thon  as  the  Bible  treats  Solomon.     It  opens  wide  the  view  of  his  wisdom  and  glory,  and  j 

draws  the  veil  over  the  record  of  his  sadder  days.*  In  the  Formula  itself  he  is  nowhere 
named,  but  in  the  Preface  to  the  *  Book  of  Concord '  his  writings  are  spoken  of  as  *utiUa  neqva 
repudianda  ae  damnanda,  quatenus  cum  ea  norma,  ^ucb  Concordia  libro  expressa  est,  per  onii|t(| 
consentiunt,* 
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fessionalism  against  rationaliera,  latitndinarianism,  and  niiionism  will 
be  unable  to  undo  the  work  of  history,  and  to  restore  the  Lutheran 
scholasticism  and  exclusivism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Luther- 
an Church  is  greater  and  wider  than  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and,  by 
its  own  principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  it  is  bound  to  follow  the  onward  march  of  Biblical  learning. 

The  great  length  of  this  section  may  be  justified  by  the  intrinsic  im- 
poi-tance  of  the  Formula  Concordiae,  and  the  scarcity  of  reliable  in- 
formation in  English  works.' 

§  47.  Superseded   Lutheran   Stmboi^.     The  Saxon   CoNVsaeioN. 

The  Wurtemberg  Confession.    1551. 

LUtrature, 

Hsinbioh  Hbppx:  Wb  Bekenntniss-Sehriflen  der  altprotettofUtaehen  Kirehs  DeutmMandM,  Cut/t\  19B& 
This  collection  contains  (besides  the  oecomenical  Creeds,  the  Aagsbarg  Confession  of  1680,  the  Altered 
Aagsbnrg  Confession  of  1640)  the  Con/eaaio  &ucontoi,  pp.  407-48S,  and  the  Cortfietaio  ITBftemteryiea,  ppi 
491-66A. 

Pbil.  MsLAMOBTHONis  Opera  qua  9uperaufU  omniOj  or  Oorpu$  RtfomuUorum^  ed.  Bretachneider  and 
BindseilfVoL  XXVIII.  (Brnusvigas,  18G0),  pp.  82»-668l  This  vol.  contains  the  Latin  and  Geiman  texts 
of  the  Cor^f,  Saxoniea  with  critical  Prolegomena. 

The  Book  of  Concord  embraces  all  the  Lutheran  symbols  which  are 
still  in  force;  but  two  other  Confessions  deserve  mention  for  their 
historical  importance,  viz.,  the  Saxon  Confession  and  the  Wiirtemben; 
Confession. 

Both  were  written  in  1551,  twenty-one  years  after  the  Confession  of 
Angsbarg  and  twenty-six  years  before  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in 
full  agreement  with  the  former  as  understood  by  its  author,  and  with- 
out tlie  distinctive  and  exclusive  features  of  the  latter.  Both  were  in- 
tended (like  the  Articles  of  Smalcald)  for  the  Boman  Catholic  Council, 
and,  although  they  failed  in  accomplishing  their  direct  object,  they 
exhibit  the  doctrinal  status  of  the  Lutheran  or  the  entire  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  at  that  period.    It  is  this  Protestantism  which  re- 

*  There  is  no  full  and  satisfactory  acconnt  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Form  of  Cod- 
cord  in  the  English  language,  except  in  Dr.  Krauth's  Conservative  Reformation  and  i£t  TTte- 
<>^^.7.'/i  PP*  288-328 ;  and  this,  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  this  learned  and  ahle  aathor.  is 
apologetic  and  polemic  rather  than  historical.  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  valuable  History  of  Ckristia» 
Doctrine  (Vol.  II.  p.  458),  devotes  only  a  few  lines  to  it.  Dr.  Fisher,  in  his  excellent  woiIl  on 
the  /Reformation  (N.Y.  1873),  disposes  of  it  in  a  foot-note  (p.  481).  In  Dr.  Blunt*s  Dictionfnj 
of  Sects,  etc.  (London,  1874),  it  has  no  place  nmong  the  Protestant  Confessions,  and  the  brief 
allusion  to  it  sub  *  LutherunSy*  p.  209,  only  exposes  the  ignorance  of  the  writer.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Form  of  Concord  are  frequently,  though  mostly  polemically,  noticed  in  Dr.  Hodge's 
Systematic  Theology  (N.Y.  1873,  3  vols.). 
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ceived  legal  toleration  and  recognition  in  the  German  Empire  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  1552,  and  three  years  afterwards,  without  the  re- 
striction as  to  time,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.*  But  in  the  succeeding 
generation  the  exclusive  and  more  energetic  school  of  Lutheranism 
prevailed,  and  found  its  expression  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which 
superseded  those  interimistic  Confessions. 

1.  The  Saxon  Confession  (Confessio  Saxonica)  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  which,  after  a  brief  transfer  to 
Bologna  by  Paul  III.,  in  March,  1547,  was  again  convened  at  Trent  by 
Julius  III.,  May  1, 1551.  The  German  Emperor  had  previously  (Feb. 
13)  invited  the  Protestant  States  to  send  delegates,  promising  them  full 
protection,  and  his  best  endeavor  to  secure  'a  Christian,  useful  reforma- 
tion, and  abrogation  of  improper  doctrines  and  abuses.'  Melanchthon 
expected  nothing  from  a  conference  with  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  but 
oousidered  it  wise  and  politic  to  accept  the  Emperor's  invitation,  pro- 
vided he  would  secure  to  the  Protestant  delegates  a  hearing  before  the 
Council.  His  advice  was  the  best  that  could  be  given  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  was  accepted  by  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxopy.'  lie  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  '  liepetitioti  and  Exposition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confessions  usually  called  the  ^ Saxon  Confession.^ ^    To  finish,  this 

'  Heppe,  1.  c  p.  xxix. :  *Der  in  der  Conf.  Saxonica  undin  der  Con/,  WOrtemberifica  ent/altete 
Lehrbf griff  der  Augslmrgitchen  Con/ession  ist  es,  welcher  i. «/.  1555  zu  kirckenstaa*8rechtlicher 
Geltung  kam.  IMeses  erkellt  schon  aus  den  BeschlSssen  der  im  Mai  1554  zur  Vorbereiiung  der 
Rnchttagaverhandlungen  gehaltenen  evangelischen  Conferenz^  in  dem  die  daselbst  versammel 
ten  rhnrtSachgitchen^  hessischen  und  strassburgischen  Deputirten  erklSrten:  Anf  bevorstehenr 
dem  Rtichstage  habe  man  a/s  einziges  Bekenntniss  die  Auosuurgische  Confession /es^zw* 
halten.  Da  aber  die  sdchsinche  und  die  wurtembergi8che  Confession  mit  derselben  durchavs 
(Aereinstimmten^  so  habe  man  entweder  jene  oder  eine  von  diesen  dem  Kaiser  zu  Obergeben,* 

*See  several  letters  from  February  to  April,  1551,  in  the  Corp.  Reform.Yol.  VIL  (1840), 
especially  pp.  736-739,  where  Melanchthon  gives  his  views  on  the  Coancil  of  Trent;  and 
Schmidt,  Melanchthon,  pp.  534  sqq. 

'  It  appeared  first  in  Latin  at  Basle,  1552,  under  the  title :  '  Confessio  Do|cTRiNJi 
S4XONICARUM  I  EccLESiARUM  Synodo  Tridentinte  ob\lata,  A.D.  1551,  in  qua,*  etc.  The 
original  MS^  with  the  title '  Rkpetitio  Confession  is  A  coustan  a  A  ».  1 55 1  ,Wtteberga  acriptaf 
etc.,  and  with  corrections  from  Melnnchthon's  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Thomaskirche  in  Leipzig,  to  which  Selnecker  pi-esented  it  in  1580.  From  this  Ileppe  and 
Bindseil  have  derived  their  text ;  the  latter  with  a  critical  apparatus  from  eight  printed  edi- 
tions. It  was  translated  into  German  by  John  Maetsperger,  1552,  and  by  Georg  Major,  1555. 
The  Ijitin  text  was  often  republished  separately  nt  Leipzig,  Wittenberg,  Frankfort,  etc.,  and 
in  the  Melnnchthonian  Corpora  Doctrinre;  also  in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Con/essionum, 
CJenev.  1612  and  1654,  in  the  Syil>ge  Confessionum,  Oxf.  1804  and  1827  (pp.  237-323) ;  and 
more  recently  by  II.  Hcppe,  1.  c,  and  by  Bindneil,  who  gives  also  Major's  German  trnnslntion« 
in  Cvrp,  Re/orM.Voi.  XX VIII.  pp.  370  sqq.    On  the  various  editions,  see  Bindseil,  pp.  347  sqq. 
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work  witli  more  leisure,  he  went  with  his  friend  Camerarius  to  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  at  Dessau. 

The  document  is  not  merely  a  repetition  of  the  Angsbnrg  Confes- 
sion, but  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the  changed  condition  of  affairs.  lu 
1530  Melanchthon  still  hoped  for  a  reunion  with  Bome,  and  wrote  in 
an  apologetic  tone,  avoiding  all  that  might  irritate  the  powerful  enemy; 
now  all  hope  of  reunion  had  departed,  and  Protestantism  had  made  a 
decided  progress  in  ecclesiastical  consolidation  and  independence.  Al- 
though the  Confession  was  composed  after  the  defeat  of  the  Protestant 
Princes  by  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Adiaphoristic  troubles, 
it  shows  no  disposition  whatever  to  i^cede  from  the  doctrinaj  positions 
taken  at  Augsburg ;  on  the  contrary,  the  errors  and  abuses  of  Eome, 
which  made  separation  an  imperative  duty,  are  freely  exposed  and  re- 
futed. The  Scriptui-es,  as  understood  by  the  ancient  Church  in  the 
OBcnraenical  Creeds,  are  declared  to  be  the  only  and  unalterable  foun- 
dation of  the  Evangelical  faith.'  The  distinctive  Evangelic  doctrines 
and  usages  in  opposition  to  Home  are  comprehended  under  the  two 
articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed :  '  I  believe  the  forgiveness  of  sins,'  and 
'  one  holy  Catholic  Church.'  The  former  excludes  human  merit  and 
justification  by  works;  the  latter  the  political  and  secular  conceptions 
and  corruptions  of  the  Church,  which  is  represented  to  be  a  spiritual 
though  visible  communion  of  believers  in  Christ.  The  controverted 
articles  are  considered  in  twenty -three  sections,  in  the  order  of  the 
Angsburg  Confession,  namely :  Original  Sin,  Forgiveness  and  Justifi- 
cation, Free  Will,  Good  Works,  New  Obedience,  the  Church,  the  Sac- 
raments, Satisfaction,  Marriage,  Monastic  Life,  Invocation  of  Saints, 
Civil  Magistrate.  The  Saxon  Confession  is  signed,  not  by  "Princes,  as 
the  Augsburg  Confession  was,  but,  as  Melanchthon  suggested,  only  by 
theologians,  viz.,  Bugenhagen,  PfeflSnger,  Camerarius,  Major,  Eber,  Me- 
lanchthon, and  the  Superintendents  of  Electoral  Saxony,  who  con- 
vened at  Wittenberg,  July  9,  for  the  purpose,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed the  work  of  their  dear  and  venerable  '  Preceptor,'  as  the  clear  ex- 
pression of  their  own  faith  in  full  harmony  with  his  Confession  of 
1530.     It  was  a  beautiful  moment  in  Melanchthon's  life,  for  which  he 

>  Art  I.  De  doctrina :  ^Affirmamus  dare  coram  Deo  et  universa  Ecclesia  in  cceio  et  t«  terra^ 
no8  vera  fide  amphcti  omnia  Scrii*ta  Puoi'HKTAKUM  kt  Apostolorcm  :  et  qmelem  in  hm 
ipsa  nativa  aententia  quce  expressa  est  in  StfmboUs^  Apostolico,  Niclbno  et  Athamasiaxo/ 
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felt  very  grateful  to  GodJ  The  danger  was  now  much  greater  than 
in  1530,  for  the  Elector  Manrice  was  in  league  with  the  victorious  Em- 
peror. The  theologians  of  Brandenburg,  Ansbach,Baireuth,Man8feId, 
Pomerania,  Palatinate,  IIe8se,Wurtemburg,  and  Strasburg  likewise  sent 
in  their  consent  to  this  Confession,* 

The  CSouncil  convened  in  May,  1551,  was  adjourned  to  October,  and 
again  to  January  next.  Melanchthon  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Trent, 
but  to  stop  at  Nuremberg  for  further  instructions.  While  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  January,  1552,  he  wrote  a  preface  to  Luther's  Commentary  on 
Genesis,  and  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  against  the  preceding 
acts  of  the  Council.^  In  the  niean  time  the  Saxon  and  Wiirtemberg 
lay-embassadors  received  a  hearing  at  Trent,  not,  indeed,  before  the 
whole  Council  in  public  session,  but  before  a  private  congregation. 
They  requested  that  the  members  of  the  Council  be  released  of  their 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  be  free  to  decide  the  questions  by 
tlie  rule  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  A  few  prelates  were  inclined  to  ac- 
cede, but  the  majority  would  never  have  sacrificed  the  principle  of  tra- 
dition, nor  reconsidered  the  decrees  already  adopted.  The  Saxon  em- 
bassadors  urged  Melanchthon  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but  he  delayed 
on  account  of  the  rumors  of  war.  The  treacherous  Elector  Maurice 
of  Saxony  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  making  war  upon  his  ally,  the  Em- 
peror, in  the  spring,  1552,  drove  him  from  Innspruck,  scared  the  fathers 
of  Trent  to  their  homes,  and  achieved,  in  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (Aug. 
2,1552),  ratified  at  Augsburg  (1555),  the  first  victory  for  liberty  of  con- 
science to  Protestants,  to  which  the  Emperor  reluctantly  yielded,  and 
against  which  the  Pope  never  ceases  to  protest. 

11.  The  WiJBTEMBERG  CONFESSION  (CoNFESSIO  Wt^^BTEMBEBGIOA)*  WaS 

'  See  his  letter  to  Prince  George  of  Anhalt,  Jaly  11, 1551,  Corp,  Reform^  Vol.  VII.  p.  806 
«l.,aod  the  letter  of  Major  to  Jonas,  Jaly  14,  ibid.  p.  809. 

'  See  Heppe,  1.  c  p.  xxrii.,  and  especially  the  Corjnu  et  Syntagma  Con/.,  which  gives  after 
the  sabscriptions  the  assenting  judgments  of  the  churches  above  mentioned. 

'  Jan.  25, 1652,  Corp.  Reform,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  91 8-927. 

*  The  full  title,  as  given  by  Heppe  and  Bindseil,  is  *Conpb8|sio  tim  doctri|nj5,  qnm 
uomine  iUu\Birisnmi  Principis  ac  Domini  Ciiri|8TOPHOki  Ducis  Wirtembergen\8is  ei  Teeeen- 
ttt,  ac  Comitia  Montisbe\Kgardi,  per  legates  ejus  Die  XXIIII,  \  menns  Januarij,  Anno 
MOUL  Con\gregationi  TSridentini  Conci\lii  propoxita  eat,'  It  was  first  printed  at  Tubingen, 
l^rtl ;  then  in  1556, 1559, 1661,  etc.  It  is  also  embodied  in  the  Opera  Brentii,  Tubingen, 
ir>!K),Tooi.  VIII.  pp.  1-34,  in  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Con/,  (from  a  Frankfort  ed.  of  1561),  and 
in  Heppe,  1.  c.  pp.  491-554.  It  is  frequently  quoted  in  part  under  different  heads,  together 
with  the  Saxon  Confession,  in  the  Reformed  Harmonia  Con/essionumj  Gener.  1581.     Comp. 

Vou  L— Z 
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prepared  for  the  same  purpose,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  spirit 
by  Brentius,  the  Reformer  of  the  Duchy  of  Wiirteraberg,  in  the  name 
of  his  Prince,  Duke  Christopher,  who  likewise  resolved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Council  of  Trent.  For  Brentius,  like  Melanchthon,  had 
no  confidence  in  this  partial  popish  Council,  but  advised,  nevertheless, 
compliance  with  the  Emperor's  request,  since  a  refusal  might  be  con- 
strued as  disobedience  and  contempt,  or  as  an  act  of  cowardice.  The 
Confession  was  approved  by  a  commission  of  ten  Swabian  divines, 
and  by  the  City  of  Strasburg.  It  was  also  approved  at  Wittenberg,  as 
agreeing  w^ith  Melanchthon's  Confession.  It  was  found  best  to  send 
two  Confessions,  one  representing  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
North,  tlie  other  those  of  the  South  of  Germany,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conspiracy. 

The  Wiirtemberg  Confession  contains  a  preface  of  Duke  Christopher, 
and  restates,  in  thirty-five  articles,  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  other  controverted  points,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  Evangelical  Churches  agree  with  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  catholic  and  ortliodox  Church.'  On  the  Lord's  Supper  this 
Confession  goes  a  little  beyond  the  Saxon ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  of  which  Bi'cntius,  ten  years  afterwards,  be- 
came a  zealous  advocate. 

Brentius  was  among  the  Wiirtemberg  and  Strasburg  delegates  to 
Trent,  and  actually  arrived  tliere,  March  18, 1552,  but  only  to  retnni 
in  April  without  accomplishing  any  thing.'  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  and  Melanchthon  would  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  already  committed  to  the  cause  of  popery  and  had  sanc- 
tioned some  of  its  most  obnoxious  doctrines. 


TfAff^Acta  et  scripta  publica  Ecdesi(E  TTiVfemfter^tcflP,  Tiib.  1720;  Salig,  Historie  tier  Ang^- 
Conf.  Tom.  I.  pp.  673  sqq.;  and  Hartmann,  Johannes  Brentz.  Leben  und  ausgewakite  Schriftf* 
(Elberfeld,  18G2),  pp.  21 1-221. 

'  Prefat. :  */n  nostris  ecclesits  non  nigi  vercB  apostoUccp,  cathoUcce^  et  ortkodoxa  doctrine 
locum  datum  esse.  * 

■  See  Sleidanu8,Z)f!  statu  relig.  et  reipuhlicre  Carolo  V.  Coesare  commentar,  Tom.  III.  pp.  317- 
333 ;  Corp.  Reform.  Vol.  XXVI 11.  p.  334,  and  Hartmann,  1.  c.  p.  215.  The  other  theological 
delegates  to  Trent  were  Beurlin,  Heerbrand,  Vann'ins  (Wanner),  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  Mw- 
bach  and  Sellius,  of  Strasbarg.     Sleidanus  was  one  of  the  la/-delegates  from  Strasburg. 
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§  48.  The  Saxon  Visitation  Akticles,  1592. 

Literature, 

Aktioot.!  ViBTTATOKix,  Antio  ChrUH  169S  in  Eleetoratu  et  Provitudia  mtperioria  SaaonitepfjMieaH,  et  JvdU 
eibu»  Con^igboriorum^  Superintendmtibus,  Ministrie  eeekaiarum  et  aeholarum,  nee  non  Adminiatratoribu* 
bonorum  eeeUnastieorum,  quin  et  ipne  Patronia  et  CoUatoribua  ad  aubJKribendum  et  servandum  prqpoeiti 
et  demandati.  They  are  printed  in  Corp.  juris  eeeles.  Saxonici,  Dresden,  1T78,  p.  266,  and  added  to  Base's 
edition  of  the  Lutheran  Symbols,  pp.  863-866,  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Concordia  (1857),  pp.  849-8M,  and 
Miiller's  Symb.  Bueher^  pp.  779-784. 

OrStndliehe  Verantwortung  der  vier  etreitigen  Artikel,  etc    Leipzig,  1593. 

A.  HuNNifS :  Widerlegung  dea  Calvinieehen  BucMeina  wider  die  vier  Artikel^  1598. 

Comp.  SouBOCKa :  Kirehengeachichte  eeU  der  R^ormationy  Vol.  IV.  pp.  660  t»qq. ;  Hemkk  :  Art  UumnivM 
in  Herzog, Vol.  VL pp. 816^21;  Mi^Li.Ba:  •9ym&.  BficA«r, pp. cxzl.  (Introd.)  sqq.;  O. Frank:  Qeaehiehte  der 
ProUtL  Theoloffie  (1864),  Vol.  L  pp.  290  sqq. 

The  FouB  Abtioles  of  Visitation  of  Electoral  Saxony  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  the  revival  and  second  overthrow  of  Crypto-Calvinism,  and  reflect 
the  fierceness  and  bitterness  of  this  contest.^  They  continued  in  force 
till  the  present  century,  but  never  extended  their  authority  beyond  Sax- 
ony. They  are  strongly  anti-Calvinistic,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  with  which  they  fully  agree. 

They  were  written  in  1592,  and  first  published  in  German  in  1593.' 
Their  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  reign  of  exclusive  Lutheranism. 
They  are  based  on  the  articles  of  a  Colloquy  between  Andress  and  Beza 
at  Mdmpelgard  (1586).  The  chief  author  was  Dr.  Aegidius  Hunnius, 
one  of  the  foremost  Lutheran  divines  of  his  age,  a  native  of  Winnen- 
den  in  the  Duchy  of  Wiirtemberg,  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg 
(1576-1592),  and  afterwards  at  Wittenberg  (d.  1603).^  He  was  com- 
missioned  with  several  othera  to  visit  the  churches  and  schools  of  Sax- 
ony for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  every  trace  of  Crypto-Calvinism. 
All  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  even  the  civil  oflScers,  were  required 
to  subscribe  the  four  Articles  or  lose  their  places.  A  great  feast  of 
thanksgiving  closed  the  visitation. 

The  hardest  fate  was  reserved  for  Chancellor  Crell,  who,  after  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  was  executed  (1601),  ostensibly  for  political  of- 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  283. 

*  Under  the  title:  *  Visitation-Artikel  im  gantzen  Chwrkreiss  Sacksen,  Sampt  dertr  Col- 
viniiten  Negativa  und  Gegeniehr,  und  die  Form  der  Subscription,  welchergestalt  dieadbe  bey- 
den  Partheien  nia  zu  unterschreiben  sind  vorgelegt  wordenJ* 

'  He  was  aided  in  the  composition  by  Mart.  Minis,  George  Mylius,  and  Joshua  Lonnems. 
Mims  was  called  by  Hospinian  *  Inquisitor  Saxonia^ '  because,  as  the  Lutherans  explained 
thii  term  of  reproach,  he*  cleaned  the  Lord's  vineyard  of  canning  foxes  and  wild  hogs.  His 
last  wish  was  to  die  an  enemy  of  Calvinists  and  Papists.     Frank,  1.  c.  Vol.  I.  p.  296. 
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fensGs,  but  really  for  opinions  which  were  once  honored  by  the  name 
of  Philip  Melanchthon.  The  preachers  who  attended  this  auto-da-f^ 
of  hyper-Lntheran  orthodoxy  told  Crell  that  by  his  wicked  Calvinism 
he  had  cansed  in  many  cases  a  dangerous  delay  of  infant  baptism,  nn- 
dermiued  the  authority  of  the  ministry,  and  deserved  the  fire  of  hell. 
They  laughed  at  his  prayer  on  the  scaffold ;  whereupon  he  prayed  to 
God  not  to  change  their  laughter  into  weeping.  The  executioner,  hold- 
ing the  severed  head  high  up  in  the  air,  said :  '  This  was  a  Calvinistic 
stroke.'  * 

The  four  Articles  give  a  very  clear  and  explicit  summary  of  tliose 
peculiar  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  Lutheran  creed  from  thoee  of 
all  other  Protestant  churches.  The  first  refers  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  teaches  the  real  presence  and  oral  fruition  of  the  tme  and  natural 
body  of  Christ  by  all  communicants.  The  second  treats  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  and  teaches,  in  support  of  the  encharistic  omnipresence,  the 
commnnication  of  the  attributes  whereby  the  humaii  nature  of  Christ 
became  partaker  of  the  whole  majesty,  honor,  power,  and  glory  of  his 
divine  nature.  The  third  teaches  hajptUinal  regeneralion  and  the  ordi- 
nary necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation.*  The  fourth  teaches  the  t#ni- 
veraal  atonement^  and  the  vocation  of  all  men  to  salvation,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  from  grace. 

In  the  negative  part  the  opposite  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  are  re- 
jected. These  were  henceforth  held  in  perfect  abhorrence  in  Saxony, 
and  it  was  a  common  proverb, '  Eather  a  Papist  than  a  Calvinist'* 

^  See  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  297,  and  Henke's  monograph  on  Catp.  Peucer  und  Nic.  Crelly  1865. 

'  Baptism  was  performed  with  exorcism  in  Lutheran  churches,  and  it  was  counted  one  of 
the  chief  crimes  of  the  Crypto-Calvinists  that  they  abolished  this  rite.  A  Saxon  pastor  wbo 
baptized  without  exorcism  gaye  great  offense  to  the  peasants,  who  cried  after  him :  *  Tbe 
naughty  priest  has  not  expelled  the  devil'  {Der  lose  Pfafft  kat  den  Teu/el  nicht  auMgetriebemX 

'  It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  extent  the  Lutheran  bigotry  of  those  days  carried  its  hatred 
of  Zwinglianism  and  Calvinism.  We  give  a  few  characteristic  specimens.  Schltissdbai^ 
(Superintendent  of  Ratzeburg),  one  of  the  most  learned  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxj, 
in  his  Theologin  Calvinittamm  Lihri  TreSy  Francoforti  ad  Moemum,  1 592,  tries  to  prove  that 
the  Calvinists  are  unsound  in  almost  every  article  of  the  Christian  &ith  (*  Sacramentariot  de 
nulla /ere  doctrince  Christianae  articulo  recte  aentire*),  and  has  a  special  chapter  to  show  that 
the  Calvinistic  writings  overflow  with  mendaciis,  calumniia,  conviciitty  maledictis^  tt  ctmtmmtliis. 
He  regards  many  of  their  doctrines  as  downright  blasphemy.  Philip  Nikolai,  a  pious  Lutheran 
pastor  at  Unna,  afterwards  at  Hamburg,  and  author  of  two  of  the  finest  German  hymns  (*  Wit 
tchOn  kuchtet  der  Morgenstern,*  and  ^Wcuiket  auff  ruft  uns  die  StimMe*)^  called  the  God  of 
the  Calvinists  'a  roaring  bull  (Wvcheratier  und  Brullochs),^  bloodthirsty  Moloch,  a  hollksii 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  a  fiend  of  men!'  (^Kurtzer  Bericht  von  der  Cahnnuiem  G^i  «acf 
lArer  Rdigwn,  Frkf.  1597 ;  Die  erst  Ftctorta,  Triumph  und  Freudenjubel  Sber  de$  CiMinm. 
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Ab  the  Articles  are  a  very  clear  and  succinct  statement  of  the  spe- 
cific doctrines  of  Lntheranism  as  opposed  to  Calvinism,  and  not  easy 
of  access,  they  are  here  given  in  full : 

Abticulus  L 
De  Sacra  Coma. 

FURA  ST  TBBA  DOGTRIWA  N08TRARUM   ECGLB8IABUM  DB  8A0RA  C<BNA. 

I.  Qaod,  verba  Christi :  ^Accipite  et  comedite,  hoc  est  corpus  meum:  Bibite^  hie  est  sanguis 
rneus,^  simpliciter,  et  secundum  literam,  sicut  sonant,  intelligenda  sint. 

II.  Quod  in  Sacramento  duas  res  sint,  quse  exhibentur  et  simul  accipiuntur :  una  terrena, 
qiue  est  panis  et  vinum ;  et  una  ccelestiSf  quas  est  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi. 

III.  Quod  hsBc  Unio,  Exbibitio  et  Sumptio  fiat  hie  inferius  in  terris,  non  superius  in  coelis. 

IV.  Quod  exhibeatur  et  accipiatur  Terum  et  naturale  corpus  Christi,  quod  in  cruce  pepen- 
die,  et  verus  ac  naturalis  sanguis,  qui  ex  Christi  latere  fluxit. 

V.  Quod  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  non  fide  tan  turn  spiritualiter,  quod  etiam  extra  Coenam 
fieri  potest,  sed  cum  pane  et  nno  oraliter,  modo  tamen  imperscrutabili  et  supematundi,  illic 
in  CoBna  accipiantur,  idque  in  pignus  et  cejtificationem  resurrectionis  nostrorum  oorporum  ex 
mortuis. 

VI.  Quod  oralis  perceptio  corporis  et  sanguinis  Christi  non  solum  fiat  a  dignis,  Terum  etiam 
ab  indignis,  qui  sine  poenitentia  et  vera  fide  acceduht;  eventu  tamen  diverso.  A  dignis  enim 
percipitur  ad  salutem,  ab  indignis  autem  ad  judicium. 

Abticulus  U. 
De  Persona  Christi. 

PCRA   BT  TBRA  DOCTRIBA  B08TRARUM   BCOLESIARUM    OB    HOO    ABTIOTJLO,   DB   PERSONA 

CHRISTI. 

I.  In  Christo  sunt  duie  distinctsa  Natune,  dirina  et  humana.  Hsd  manent  in  sternum  in- 
confussB  et  inseparabiles  (sen  indivisie). 

II.  lis  dnjB  Natune  personaliter  ita  sunt  invicem  nnitsB,  nt  nnus  tantum  sit  Christus,  et 
una  Persona. 

III.  Propter  hanc  personalem  Unionem  recte  dicitur,  atque  in  re  et  veritate  ita  se  habet, 
quod  Deua  Homo,  et  Homo  Dens  sit,  quod  Maria  Filium  Dei  genuerit,  et  quod  Deus  nos  per 
proprium  suum  sanguinem  redemerit. 

Geistes  Niederlag,  1600 ;  Ccdvinischer  VitzUputzR,  etc  See  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  280.  Provost 
Magirus,  of  Stuttgart,  thought  that  the  Calvinists  imitated  at  times  the  language  of  Luther,  as 
the  hjena  the  human  voice,  for  the  destruction  of  men.  John  Modest  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
that  the  Sacramentarians  are  no  Christians,  but  baptized  Jews  and  Mohammedans  ('  Beweis 
aut  der  heiligen  Schrifi  dass  die  Sacr.atnentirer  nicht  Christen  sind,  sondem  getaufte  Juden  und 
Mahometisten^  Jena,  1586).  John  Pratorius,  in  a  satire  (Calvinisch  Gcuthaus  zur  Narren- 
kajffenj  etc),  distinguishes  open  Calvinists,  who  have  no  more  sense  than  a  horse  or  an  ass ; 
secret  Calvinists,  who  fish  in  the  dark ;  and  several  other  classes  (see  Frank,  Vol  I.  p.  282  sq.  j. 
The  second  Psalm,  speaking  of  the  rebellion  against  Jehovah  and  his  Anointed,  was  applied 
to  the  Calvinists,  and  their  condemnation  was  embodied  in  catechisms,  hjmns,  and  popular 
rhymes,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  specimens : 

'BrhaU  ufM,  i7err,  bei  dtinem  Wort 
Und  wehr  der  CdMnUten  Mord,* 

*  Wenn  etn  CalvinUt  apriehtt  Oott  gr&m  dick^ 
8o  wQnseht  eeln  Hers,  der  Tod  hoi  dieh,* 

•Cfottee  Wort  und  Luther's  Lehr 
Verpehet  nun  und  nimmermehr, 
Und  oVe  gleteh  bitee  noeh  so  eeiks' 
Die  Cttlvinieten  €tn  ihrer  Shr,*    * 

'^Oottes  Wort  und  Luthtri  Sekrift 
Sind  des  Pupets  und  Colvini  Oi/L* 
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IV.  Per  hanc  Unionem  personalem,  et  qnas  earn  secata  est,  exaltationem,  Christas  secnn- 
dnm  carnem  ad  dexteram  Dei  collocatas  est,  et  accepit  omnem  potestatem  in  ocelo  et  iu  terra, 
factusqae  est  particeps  omnis  divins  majestatis,  honoris,  potentiiB  et  c^oris. 

Abticulub  nL 

De  S.  Baptimio. 

PURA  BT  VERA  DOCTRiyA  N08TRARUM  BGCLB8IARU1I  DB  HOG  ARTICULO  8.  BAPTISMATISb 

I.  Qaod  nnum  tantum  Baptisma  sit,  et  aua  ablatio,  non  qaee  sordes  corporis  tollers  solel, 
Bed  quie  nos  a  peccatis  abluit. 

II.  Per  Baptismum  tanquam  lavacrum  illud  regeneititionis  et  renovationis  Spiritns  Sancti 
salvos  nos  facit  Deus  et  operatur  in  nobis  talem  justitiam  et  purgationem  a  peccatis,  ut  qui  in 
eo  foedere  et  fidncia  usque  ad  finem  perseverat,  non  pereat,  sed  habeat  yitam  Ktemam. 

III.  Omnes,  qui  in  Christum  Jesum  baptizati  sunt,  in  mortem  ejus  baptizati  sunt,  et  per 
Baptismum  cum  ipso  in  mortem  ejus  consepulti  sunt,  et  Christum  induemnt. 

IV.  Baptismus  est  lavacrum  illnd  regenerationis,  propterea,  quia  in  eo  renascimur  denno  et 
Spiritu  Adoptionis  obsignamnr  ex  gratia  (sive  gratis). 

V.  Nisi  quis  rcnatus  fuorit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu,  non  potest  introire  in  r^;nam  coBlomm. 
Casus  tamen  necessitatis  hoc  ipso  non  intenditnr. 

VI.  Quicquid  de  came  nascitur,  caro  est,  et  natura  sumus  omnes  filii  irae  divinn :  qaia  ex 
semine  peccaminoso  sumas  geniti,  et  in  peccatis  condpimur  omnes. 

Articulus  rv. 
De  Prcedestinatione  et  cetema  Providentia  Dei. 

PUR  A  BT  VERA  DOCTRIMA  N08TRARUM  EGCLBSIARUM  DB  HOC  ARTICULO. 

I.  Quod  Christus  pro  omnibus  hominibus  mortuas  sit,  et  cea  Agnus  Dei  totius  mundi  pae- 
cata  sustulerit. 

II.  Quod  Deus  neminem  ad  condemnationem  condiderit,  sed  velit,  nt  omnes  homines  salri 
fiant  et  ad  agnitionem  veritatis  perreniant,  propterea  omnibus  mandat,  at  Filium  suam  Chri- 
stum in  Evangelio  audiant,  et  per  hnnc  auditum  promittit  virtutem  et  operationem  SfMritas 
Sancti  ad  conversionem  et  salutem. 

III.  Quod  mnlci  homines  propria  culpa  pereant:  alii,  qui  Erangelinm  de  Christo  ndunt 
audire,  alii,  qui  iterum  excidunt  gratia,  sive  per  errores  contra  fundamentum,  sive  per  peocata 
contra  conscientiam. 

IV.  Quod  omnes  peccatores  poenitentiam  agentes  in  gratiam  recipiantnr,  et  nemo  exclnda- 
tur,  etsi  peccata  ejus  rnbeant  nt  sanguis ;  quandoquidem  Dei  miserioordia  major  ett,  qnam 
peccata  totius  mundi,  et  Deus  omnium  suorum  operum  miseretor. 

SEqtJiTUB  Falsa  bt  Errokba  DocTRmA  CALYiinsTABUM 

De  Sacra  Coma. 

I.  Quod  supra  posita  verba  Christi  figurate  intelligenda  sint,  et  non  secondnm  litenm, 
sicut  sonant. 

II.  Quod  in  Ccena  tantum  nuda  signa  sint,  corpus  autem  Christi  tam  procnl  a  pane,  qoam 
supremum  coelum  a  terra. 

III.  Quod  Christus  iUic  prsesens  sit  tantum  virtnte  et  operatione  sua,  et  non  corpore  soo. 
Quemadmodum  sol  splendore  et  operatione  sua  in  terris  prsesens  et  efficax  est,  corpus  autem 
solare  superins  in  ccelo  existtt. 

IV.  Corpus  Christi  esse  tjpicum  corpus,  quod  pane  et  rino  tantum  significetnr  et  pnefign- 
retur. 

V.  Quod  sola  fide,  quae  in  coelum  se  elevet,  et  non  ore,  accipiatur. 

VT.  Quod  soli  digni  illud  accipiant,  indigni  autem,  qui  talem  fidem  evolant«m  sarBom  in 
ccbIos  non  habent,  nihil  prseter  panem  et  vinum  accipiant. 

Falsa  bt  Erronea  Doctrina  CALViNisTABUii 

De  Persona  Christi^ 

QUA  POTISSIHUM  III.  BT  IV.  ARTICULO  PURIORI8  DOCTRINA  REFUOKAT. 

I.  Quod  Deus  Homo,  et  Homo  Dens  est,  esse  figuratam  locntionem. 

II.  Quod  humana  Natura  com  diyina  non  in  re  et  veritate,  sed  tantum  nomine  et  verbis 
communionem  habeat. 
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III.  Quod  Deo  impossibile  dt  ex  tota  omnlpotentia  saa  pnestare,  at  oorpot  ChrUti  natnrale 
nmnl  et  instantanee  in  plaribas,  qnam  in  unico  looo  lit. 

IV.  Quod  Christas  lecandam  hamanam  Nataram  per  exaltationem  soam  tantom  creata 
dona  et  finitain  potentiam  acceperit,  non  omnia  8ciat  ant  possit. 

V.  Qnod  ChriBtus  aecnndimi  Uumanitatem  absens  regnet,  gicat  Bex  HispaniiD  novas  In- 
sulaa  regit. 

VL  Qood  damnabilis  jdololatria  sit,  si  fidada  et  fides  cordis  in  Christam  non  solum  se- 
candam  divinam,  sed  etiam  secandum  hamanam  ipsias  Nataram  coUooetor,  et  honor  adora- 
tioDia  ad  atramqae  dirigatar. 

Falsa  st  Erbonka  Dogtrina  CALViNiflTARUM 
De  Sacro  Baptismo. 

I.  Baptismnm  esse  extemnm  lavacram  aqaie,  per  quod  interna  qusdam  ablatio  a  peccatis 
Can  turn  significetur. 

II.  Bnptij»ronm  non  operari  neque  confenre  regenerationem,  fidem,  gratiam  Dei  et  salutem, 
sed  tantum  significare  et  obsignare  ista. 

III.  Non  omnes,  qui  aqua  baptizantar,  consequi  eo  ipso  gratiam  Cbristi  aat  donom  fidei, 
•ed  tantom  electos. 

IV.  Begenerationem  non  fieri  in,  vel  cum  Baptismo,  sed  postea  demnm  crescente  aetate, 
Imo  et  mnltis  in  senectute  demum  contingere. 

V.  Salutem  non  dependere  a  Baptismo,  atque  ideo  Bnptismum  in  causa  necessitatis  non 
permittendum  esse  in  Ecclesia,  sed  in  defectu  ordinarii  Ministri  EcclesisB  permittendum  esse, 
nt  infiuis  sine  Baptismo  moriatur. 

VX  Cbristianomm  infantes  jam  ante  Baptismum  esse  sanctos,  ab  utero  matris,  imo  adhoc 
in  Otero  matemo  constitutos  esse  in  fosdere  vitae  sBtemaB  caeteroqai  Sacrum  Baptisma  ipsis 
conferri  non  posse. 

Falsa  et  Ebboitba  Dogtrika  Calyinistarum 
De  PrcedUatinatione  et  Providentia  Dei. 

I.  Christum  non  pro  omnibus  hominibus,  sed  pro  soils  electis  mortunm  esse. 

II.  Deum  potissimam  partem  hominam  ad  damnationem  ntemam  creasse,  et  nolle,  at 
potissima  pars  convertatur  et  vivat. 

III.  Electos  et  regenitos  non  posse  fidem  et  Spiritum  Sanctam  amittere,  ant  damnari, 
quamvis  omnis  geneiis  grandia  peccata  et  flagitia  committant. 

IV.  Eos  vero,  qui  electi  non  sunt,  necessario  damnari,  nee  posse  pervenire  ad  salutem, 
etiamsi  millies  baptizarentur,  et  quotidie  ad  Eucharistiam  accederent,  preeterea  vitam  tam 
sancte  atqae  inculpate  dncerent,  quantum  nnquam  fieri  potest. 

• 

§  49.  An  Abortivb  Symbol  against  Syncbetism,  1655. 

Finally,  we  must  briefly  notice  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  Lutheran  symbols  which  was  made  during  the  Syn- 
cretidtic  controversies  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 

QsoBOE  Calixtus  (1586  to  1656),  Professor  of  Tlieology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helmstadt  (since  1614),  which  had  previously  protested  against 


*  H.  ScRMiD :  Guehichte  der  Sifnkretistiachen  Streitigkeiten  in  der  Zeit  des  Georg  CaUxt^ 
Erlangen,  1846.  W.  Gass:  G.  Calixt  und  der  Synkretisimu,  Breslan,  1846;  and  his  G&- 
Mchiekte  der  Protest,  Doffmatik,  Vol.  II.  p.  68.  Baur  :  Ueber  den  Charakter  und  die  Bedeu- 
lung  dee  ea&xtin.  Synkretismua^  in  the  Theol.  JahrbOcher  for  1 848,  p.  1 63.  E.  L.  Th.  Hbnke  : 
G,  Calixtne  und  seine  Zeit^  Halle,  1853-1860,  2  vols. ;  and  his  Art.  Synkretismus  and  Syn- 
kretisiisehe  Streitigkeiten^  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XV.  (1862),  pp.  342  and  346.  6.  Fbank:  G& 
$f'hiehte  der  Protest,  TKeologie.  Leipz.  VoL  II.  1865,  p.  4. 
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the  ubiquity  dogma  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  was  difigofited  with  the 
exclasive  and  pugnacious  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  and  advocated,  iu  the 
liberal  and  catholic  spirit  of  Melanchthon,  peace  and  conciliation 
among  the  three  great  Confessions — the  Lutheran,  Catholic,  and  He- 
formed.  He  went  back  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  oecumenical 
consensus  of  the  first  five  centuries  {consensus  quinquesecularis)  as  a 
common  basis  for  all,  claiming  for  die  Lutheran  Church  only  a  snpe- 
nor  purity  of  doctrine,  and  surrendering  as  unessential  its  distinctive 
peculiarities.  This  reaction  against  sectarian  exclusiveness  and  iu 
favor  of  Catholic  expansion  within  the  Lutheran  communion  was  de- 
nounced by  the  orthodox  divines  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig  as  Syn- 
cretism^ i.  e.,  as  a  Babylonian  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  religions,  or  a 
Samaritan  compound  of  Popish,  Calvinistic,  Synergistic,  Arminian, 
and  even  atheistic  errors.  A  war  to  the  knife  was  waged  against  it, 
and  lasted  from  1645  to  1686.  Calixtus  had  expressed  a  hope  to 
meet  many  Calvinists  in  heaven,  but  this  was  traced  directly  to  an 
inspiration  of  the  devil. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Syncretism  was  Abraham  Caloyius,  the 
fearless  champion  of  an  infallible  orthodoxy,  admired  by  some  as 
the  Lutheran  Athanasius,  abhorred  by  others  as  the  Lutheran  Torque- 
mada;  in  his  own  estimation  a  strenuvs  Ohristi  aMeta,  certainly  a 
veritable  malleus  hosreticorum  /  of  vast  learning  and  a  herculean 
working  power,  which  no  amount  of  domestic  affliction  could  break 

down.^     His  daily  prayer  was,  ^Seple  m^,  J)euSy  odio  fujereticorum.^ 

* 

'  Abraham  Calov  (properly  Kalaa)  was  bom  in  1612  at  Mohmngen,  PmssU  (the  lurtb- 
place  of  the  great  Herder — '  Esau  and  Jacob  fW)m  one  womb*),  and  labored  with  nntirin^ 
industry  as  Professor  and  General  Superintendent  at  Wittenberg  from  1650  to  his  death, 
1686.  He  stood  in  high  esteem,  and  controlled  the  whole  faculty,  except  Meisner,  who  fieU 
out  with  him  in  1675,  so  that  they  no  more  greeted  each  other,  not  even  at  the  commiinioD 
altar.  The  Elector,  George  II.,  always  stayed  at  his  house  when  he  was  at  Wittenberg- 
Calovius  wrote  a  system  of  theology,  in  twelve  volumes  (%«/e7na  locorum  theotog,  165&-1677X 
a  Commentaiy  on  the  whole  Bible  against  Grotius,  in  four  folios  {Biblia  iUustrata,  I672X 
and  an  endless  number  of  polemical  works  against  ancient  and  modem  heretics,  some  of 
which  had  to  be  prohibited.  His  domestic  history  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  He  buried 
no  less  than  thirteen  children  and  five  wives  in  succession.  At  the  death-bed  of  the  fourth 
he  sang  with  all  his  might  the  hymn,  *  Wie  schdn  leuchtet  der  Morgenstem^*  especially  (as 
Tholuck  relates)  the  last  stanza, '  Wie  bin  ich  dock  so  herzlich  Jroh,*  etc.  He  asked  her 
whether  she  were  willing  to  go  to  her  Lord ;  she  replied :  ^Herr  Jetu,  dir  leb*  icA,  Herr  Jtsm^ 
dir  sterb*  ich.*  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  fifth  partner,  when  seveaty-two  yean 
of  age  {^senili  amore,  morbo  nequaquam  senili,  vehementer  laboransj^  and  *  maxima  cnm  mmltormm 
offensione'),  he  led  to  the  altar  the  youthful  daughter  of  his  colleague,  Qneost&dt.    A  fneod 
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He  excluded  Calixtus,  as  well  as  Bellarmin,  Calvin,  and  Socinus,  from 
heaven.  As  the  best  meaus  of  suppressing  this  complex  syucretistic 
heresy,  and  of  preventing  a  schism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  prepared 
in  1655  a  Repeated  Consensus  of  the  truly  Lutheran  Faith^  which  was 
finally  published  in  Latin  and  German  at  Wittenberg  in  1664.^ 

This  creed  first  professes  and  teaches,  in  the  order  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  then  rejects  and  condemns  no 
less  than  eighty-eight  syncretistic  heresies,  proved  from  the  writings  of 
Calixtns,  Hornejns,  Laterniann,  and  Dreier.  The  first  fundamental 
section  anathematizes  the  Calixtine  concession  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  relative  recognition  of  Catholics  and  Calvinist£ 
as  Christian  brethren,  and  the  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  Church  tradi- 
tion alongside  of  the  Scriptures.  The  following  doctrines  are  rejected, 
not  simply  as  doubtful,  erroneous,  or  dangerous  opinions  (which  some 
of  them  are),  but  as  downright  heresies :  That  the  article  of  the  Trinity 
is  not  clearly  i*evealed  in  the  Old  Testament;  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwells  in  believers  as  a  gift,  not  as  an  essence;  that  theology  need 
not  prove  the  existence  of  God,  since  it  is  already  certain  from  phi- 

of  Spener  wrote  to  the  latter,  May  10, 1684  fas  quoted  by  Tholuck):  *The  septuagenarian 
§fenex  contuiaris  has  prostituted  himself  strongly  intra  and  extra  ecclesiam.  What  is  the  use 
of  aU  learning,  if  one  can  not  control  his  appetites  ?  He  is  said  to  be  so  debilitated  that  he 
can  not  walk  five  steps  tine  laasitudine.*  Calovius  enjoyed  his  sixth  marriage  only  two  years. 
For  a  full  account  of  him,  see  Tholuck,  Wittenberger  TheohgeiL,  1862,  pp.  185-211,  and  his 
Art.  Caiov,  in  Herxog,  Vol.  II.  p.  606 ;  also  Gass,  Geschichte  der  protest,  Dogm.  Vol.  I.  p. 
332;  and  G.  Fbank,  Vol.  II.  p.  26.  Tholuck  characterizes  him  thus  (FT.  Theol.  p.  207): 
^GemSUhloM  ZdAigkeit  bet  innerlich  kochender  Leidenacha/tlichkeit  erecheint  ah  Grundzug 
dieses  theologiscken  Charakters ;  weder  auf  der  Kamel,  nock  in  vertrauiichen  Briefen,  nock 
in  den  theologiscHen  Schri/ten  ein  LebenshawJi  christiicheTf  aelten  ouch  mir  mentchlicher 
WSnme^  Die  Afenschen  erscKeinen  ihm  wie  Zahlen^  und  unter  den  dogmatischen  Problemen 
bewegt  er  sick  wie  witer  RechenexempelnJ* 

*■  *  ConsenaMS  repetitus  fidei  vere  Lutherance  in  iUis  doctrinas  capitibus,  quce  contra  puram  et 
imvariataM  Augustanam  Con/essionem  ediosque  libros  symboKcos  in  Labro  ConeordicB  comjvre- 
kensos^  scriptis  publici*  impugnant  D,  G.  Calixtusj  ejusque  compHces.  *  First  published  in  the 
Consilia  Tkeoiogica  WittebergensicL,  1 664,  then  often  separately  by  Calovius.  A  new  edition 
by  the  late  Prof.  Henke  of  Marburg :  Consensus  repetitus  Jidei  vercs  Lutherance^  MDCL  V. 
LiOrarum  ecclesice  evangelicce  symboUcorum  supplementum^  Marbnrg,  1847  (pp.  viii.  and  70). 
For  a  aammary,  see  H.  Schmid,  1.  c.  pp.  376  sqq.,  and  Frank,  1.  c.  Vol.  II.  pp.  12  sqq.  Calo- 
vius wrote  no  less  than  twenty-eight  books  against  the  Syncretists,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Sgnaretismus  Caiixtinus,  1668;  Synopsis  controversiarum  .  .  .  cum  Hcereticis  et  schismaticis 
modemis  Socinianis^  Anabaptisiis,  WeigelianiSf  Remonstrantibus^  Pontificiis^  Calvininnis, 
Cklirtinis^ etc.  1662;  and  Harmonia  Calixtino-hceretica^  etc.,  1666.  See  H.  Schmid,  1.  c.  p. 
237,  who  with  all  his  orthodox  sympathies  complains  of  the  endless  repetitions  and  prolixity 
of  these  controversial  writings.  They  are  almost  unreadable.  I  have  before  me  a  defense  of 
Qie  Consensus  Repetitus,  by  Aegidius  Strancher,  Wittenb.  1668  (661  pp.)»  the  mere  title  of 
which  coTers  twenty-nine  lines. 
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losophy ;  that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  are  not  idolaters ;  that  original 
sin  is  simply  a  carentia  juHHicR ;  that  souls  are  created  by  God  (crea- 
tionism) ;  that  Christ's  body  is  not  omnipresent ;  that  sanctification  en- 
tei^s  in  any  way  into  the  idea  of  justification  ;  that  the  true  Church  em- 
braces also  Calvinists,  Papists,  and  Greeks ;  that  infants  have  no  faith; 
that  John  vi.  treats  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  man  is  active  in  his 
conversion;  that  symbolical  books  are  to  be  only  conditionally  sub- 
scribed (juatenus  Scriptures  S.  consentiunt  /  that  the  symbols  contain 
many  things  as  necessary  to  salvation,  which  God  has  not  fixed  as  such; 
that  unbaptized  infants  are  only  negatively  punished ;  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  obtain  eternal  life.  A  pmyer  that  God  may  avert  all 
innovations  and  corruptions  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  pi-eserve 
it  in  this  repeated  consensus,  forms  the  conclusion. 

This  new  symbol  goes  far  beyond  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
would  have  so  contracted  Lutheranism  as  to  exclude  from  it  all  inde- 
pendent thought  and  theological  progress.  It  prolonged  and  intensified 
the  controversy,  but  nowhere  attained  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was 
subscribed  only  by  the  theological  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipzig, 
and  rejected  by  the  theologians  of  Jena,  who  were  pupils  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Gerhard,  and  occupied  a  milder  position.  With  the  death 
of  Calovius  the  controversy  died  out,  and  his  symbol  was  buried  be- 
yond the  hope  of  a  resurrection.  Orthodoxy  triumphed,  but  it  waa 
only  a  partial  victory,  and  the  last  which  it  achieved. 

During  these  violent  controversies  and  the  awful  devastations  of  the 
Thirty -Yeare'  War,  there  arose  among  a  few  divines  in  the  Lutheran, 
Keformed,  and  Catholic  Churclies  an  intense  desire  for  the  reunion  of 
Christendom,  which  found  its  expression  in  the  famous  adage  so  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  St.  Augustine :  ^  In  neceasariis  unitas,  in 
dvhiis  libertaSj  in  omnibus  caritasJ*  *  It  had  no  practical  effect,  but 
sounds  like  a  prophecy  of  better  times. 

Soon  afterwards  arose  a  second  and  more  successful  reaction  in  the 
Pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke,  which  insisted  on  the  claims  of  practi- 
cal piety  against  a  dead  orthodoxy  in  the  Lutheran  Cliurch,  just  as  the 
school  of  Coccejus  did  in  the  Keformed  Church  of  Holland,  and  the 

^  Dr.  Lucke  (in  a  special  treatise,  Gottingen,  1 8r>0)  traces  the  authorship  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  to  Rupert  Meldenins,  who  belonged  to  the  irenical  school  of  the  seventeeDtli 
century.     Comp.  Klose,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  IX.  p.  304. 
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Methodism  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the  Chnrcli  of  England.  Then 
followed,  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  far  more  radi- 
cal reaction  of  nationalism,  which  broke  down,  stone  by  stone,  the 
venerable  building  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  the  whole  traditional 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  Eationalism,  in  its  various  forms  and 
phases,  laid  waste  whole  sections  of  Germany,  especially  those  where 
once  a  rigorous  orthodoxy  had  most  prevailed ;  it  affected  also  the  Ee- 
formed  churches  of  the  Continent,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  En- 
gland and  America.  Fortunately  the  power  of  this  great  modern  apos- 
tasy has  been  broken,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  an  extensive  revival 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  its 
Confessions  of  Faith,  not  so  much  in  their  subordinate  differences  as 
in  their  essential  harmony. 
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SEVENTH  CHAPTER 

THE  CREEDS  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

§  50.  Thb  Reformed  Conf£88ion8. 

I.  COLLVOTXOMS  09  RbFOKMXD  StMBOLS. 

Habmomi^  I  CoHruBionini  |  Fmsi  |  Obtuoimzabum,  bt  Rbvobmatabum  Eoor.xfUABUif,  ]  fius  in  jtrm- 
e^puU  quilnuque  Buropa  Hegnit,  ^otJbnibtM,  et  iVovt'fieii«,  taeram  Hvattgelii  doetrinam  pwreyrofilaUnr; 
quanem  eaUUogum  et  ordinem  teqtuntea  pagiruB  iniieabunl,  \  AddUa  tunt  ad  eaieem  bretisaima  oteirtv- 
tione9:  quibua  turn  Uluatrantur  obceuro,  turn  qua  in  Bpetiem  pugnare  inter  «e  videri  ptrnvnt,  penpieae 
atqtae  nwdegtiatime  eonciUantwr :  et  ai  qitm  adhue  eoniroverta  manentf  tyneert  indieantwr,  \  Qua  omiiM, 
Be^£9iarwn  Oallioarwni^  et  Belgieartm  nomine,  n^ieiuntur  libera  et  prudetM  reliqwurtan  cnuman  ju- 
dieio,    GenevK  apod  Petrnm  SauUDdreanum.    M DLXXXI.  (4to). 

Thla  ia  the  first  attempt  at  comparative  Dogmatics  or  SymboHca.  It  grew  out  of  a  desire  for  oac 
common  Creed,  which  was  modified  into  the  idea  of  a  selected  harmony.  In  this  shape  it  was  propoMd 
by  the  Protestants  of  Zarich  and  Geneva,  intrusted  to  Besa,  Danean,  and  Salnar  (or  Salnard,  or  Salvart, 
minister  of  the  Charch  of  Castres),  and  chiefly  ezecnted  by  the  last  of  the  three.  It  was  intended  as  a 
defense  of  Protestant,  and  particnlarly  Reformed,  doctrine  against  the  constant  attacks  of  Bomsniets 
and  Lutherans.  It  does  not  give  the  Confessions  in  fhll,  bnt  extracts  from  them  on  the  chief  articles  of 
fiiith,  which  are  classified  nnder  nineteen  sections.  It  anticipates  Wiuer's  method,  bat  for  harmonistic 
parposes.  Besides  the  principal  Reformed  Confessions,  three  Lutheran  Confessions  are  also  used,  vis^ 
the  Augsburg,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Wiirtemberg  Confessions.  The  work  appeared  almost  simultaneous]! 
with  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord,  and  may  be  called  a  Reformed  Formula  of  Concord,  though 
differing  from  the  former  in  being  a  mere  compilation  from  previous  symbols.  (I  imported  a  well- 
bound  copy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Blector  John  Casimir,  whose  likeness  and 
escutcheon  are  impressed  on  the  cover.    He  suggested  the  preparation  of  such  a  work.) 

An  English  translation  of  this  irenic  work  appeared  first  at  Cambridge,  1686  <lSmo),and  then  again  in 
London,  1648  (4to),  nnder  the  title:  *  Am  Habmomt  or  tub  CoiCF»isiOMa  or  Faith  or  thb  Chbistiax  a»9 
Rbfobmbo  Chubohbs,  which  purely  prt^eee  the  holy  doeUrine  of  the  Qo&pel,  inaUthe  chi^  kingdovu,n»' 
tion»f  and  provinces  qf  Europe^  etc  Att  which  thinge,  in  the  namee  cf  the  Churchea  cf  France  and  Bdgia^ 
are  mbmitted  to  the  free  and  diaereet  judgment  qf  all  the  Churchea,  Newly  truncated  out  qf  Latin  into 
Sngliahf  etc  Allowed  by  publie  authority.^  According  to  Strype  {Annala  qf  the  B^omuUion,  ad  a.  1986), 
Archbishop  Whitgilt,  owing  to  some  Jealousy  among  publishers,  first  forbade  the  pablication  uf  tl» 
Hamumyt  but  afterwards  allowed  it. 

A  new  edition  by  Rev.  Pktbb  Hall  (Rector  of  Milston,Wilt8),  under  the  modified  title:  Thb  Habbojit 
OP  Pbotxstamt  Comfbssiomb:  exhibiting  the  Fdith  qfthe  Churchea  qf  Chriatf  Btformad  after  tha  pun  and 
hoty  doctrine  qf  the  Ooapel^  throughout  Europe.  Trandated  from  the  Latin,  A  new  edifibn,  revised  aid 
eonaiderably  enlarged.    London,  1S48  (640  pages,  large  8vo). 

CoBFUB  bt  Stntaoma  |  CoicrBBBiOMDM  |  FiDBi,  |  qwK  in  differaia  regnia  et  nationibuat  eeeUaiarum  nomtM 
fuerunt  authentiee  editm:  in  celcberrimie  conventibfia  exhibUa^  publieaque  auUorUate  eomprobateeyttA. 
(first  ed.  Aurelin  Allobrog.  1612).    Kditio  nova,  Oenevce,  aumptibua  Petri  Chouit^  1654. 

Tho  first  edition  of  this  rare  and  valuable  book  was  probably  compiled  by  Qaepar  Loiirenfnca,  who  is 
not  named  on  the  title-page,  but  who  signs  himself  in  the  dedicatory  Epistle  to  Elector  Frederick  IIL 
of  the  Palatinate,  before  the  '  Orthodox  Consensus'  (in  Part  III.),  and  says,  in  the  *  General  Preface,'  tbst 
he  edited  this  Consensus  a.  1506,  and  now  (1618)  in  a  much  improved  form.  His  otject  was  the  same  as  Uiat 
of  the  Harmony^  vis.,  to  show  the  essential  unity  of  the  evangelical  faith  in  the  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  Confessions  which,  as  the  Preface  says,  in  the  absence  of  conspiracy,  only  strengthen  the  harmony,  and 
mutually  illustrate  and  supplement  each  other,  like  many  orthodox  expositions  of  the  Scriptures.  TIm 
second  edition,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  is  a  large  quarto  volume,  consisting  of  three  main  parte,  the  sev- 
eral documents  being  paged  separately.  It  contains  the  principal  Reformed  Confessions  down  to  ibe 
Synod  of  Dort,  three  Lutheran  Confessions,  and  several  other  documents,  as  follows:  1.  The  AmiMns 
aive  Ooneordantia  Cof\feaaionum  Pidei  per  (xlii.)  ArtiaUon  digenta,  with  the  Symboium  Apoatolicuan,  as  lbs 
basis  of  a  general  conaenaua^  supported  by  Scripture  texts  and  references  to  the  various  Confessiuns  of 
the  collection  (8  pp.) ;  S.  Confeaaio  Helvetica  potiertoTy  reprinted  ftt>m  a  Zurich  edltloo  of  1661 :  8.  Cbn/hifi* 
Heltatioa  prior  (or  BaaHeenida  IL),  1530 ;  4.  Qnifeaaio  BaaiUenaia  I.  (or  Mylhuaiana),  15S8 ;  6.  Oonfeaeia  Gair 
Kea,  ttom  the  Latin  edition  of  1566 ;  6.  Confeaaio  A  nglieanA,  1568 ;  7.  Confeaaio  Seotiea  of  1560,  and  the  seeood 
of  1580 ;  8.  Confeaaio  Beeleaiartim  Belgicarum,  1550 ;  0.  Confeaaio  Caengartna^  the  Hungarian  ConfiMSHMi, 
1570 ;  10.  Confeaaio  Poloniea,  or  Conaenaue  PoUmia  (Sendomirenaia),  1570;  l\,Conf^aaio  Argentinanaie  &  2V- 
trapoHtana,  1531 ;  12.  Confeaaio  Afiguatana,  from  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1540 ;  18.  Ootsfeaaia  SaoBBmm, 
«.  Jfisnieo,  1551 ;  14.  Cor^feaaio  Wirt^mbergioa^  1658 ;  15.  C<n\feaaio  /UusMHimi  Blaetori9  PiriaMait  FrUm^ 
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///.,  1576 ;  16.  Confeaaio  Bohtmica  (the  flret  of  the  two  Bohemlaa  Confessions,  which  was  presented  to 
Ring  PerdiDand  In  1580w  It  contains  a  Preface  by  Lather.  The  second  was  compiled  1576) ;  17.  Ctm- 
•nurtca  fbdenidrum  Majori8  et  Uiiwrii  FoUmicB,  LUhuanum^  etc.,  1688.  Apiiended :  Ada  et  ConUturianes 
Synodi  GeneraliM  ThoruniensiB ;  18.  Articuli  Cmi/wiwnU  Basileensis  of  the  year  1647;  10.  Canone$  Synodi 
Dcrdreehtana,  1619 ;  90.  Confeatio  CyriUi  Patriareka  Cotutantitwp.f  1631 ;  81.  Catholieiu  CaMensus^  viz., 
A  Harmony  of  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  nnder 
the  following  heads .  (a)  On  the  Word  of  Ood  as  the  Rule  of  Faith ;  (b)  On  Ood,  the  Trinitarian  and  Chrie^ 
toiogical  Doctrines ;  (c)  On  Divine  Providence ;  (d)  On  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  {J)  On  Justification ; 
(/)  On  Free  Will,  Origlual  Sin,  Election  and  Predestination ;  (g)  On  the  Sacraments ;  (A)  On  Idolatry, 
the  Worship  of  Images,  etc ;  (i)  On  the  True  Way  of  Worshiping  and  Serving  God :  (k)  On  the  Church 
and  the  Ministry ;  (I)  Resurrection  and  the  Future  State. 

Conrnsioicxs  Fidbi  SooLKSiAauM  KaFoaMATAaoM.  Orece  et  Lat  Eeelesiarwn  Bdgiearwn  Qm- 
JnriOy  iiUerpr,  Jaq.  Rano,  U  Cateeheeta  interpr.  F.  SvLBuaoio.  Lugd.  Bat  Elzev.  1685, 12mo ;  Amstel. 
1638, 12ma  UltraJecti,  1660,  and  often.  (This  little  volume  contains  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Belgic 
Cnofession  by  Revius,  and  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  by  Sylbarg,  both  with  the 
Latin  text  in  the  second  column,  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Holland.) 

A(k>u.BonoM  or  ConriasiOMS  or  Faitu,  Catkouismb,  DiaaoroaiKs,  Booxb  or  Disoi^LiKa,  ete.,  qfPub' 
Uek  Authority  in  the  Church  qf  Scotland,  Together  urith  all  the  Acta  qf  the  Aeeembly  which  are  Stand- 
ing Ruiee  eoneeming  the  Doctrine^  ITor/iAtp,  Gooemmentf  and  Dieeipline  of  the  Church  qf  Scotland. 
[By  William  Dumlop.]  Edinburgh,  1719, 172S,  in  2  vols.  (A  third  volume  was  promised,  but  never  ap- 
peared, as  far  aa  I  know.)  This  rare  and  valuable  collection  contains,  in  the  first  volume,  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards;  in  the  second  volume,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva, 
the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560,  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1580,  the  National  Covenant  of  1638,  Calvin's 
Catechism,  the  Heidelberg,  and  some  other  Catechisms  and  Books  of  Discipline.  The  first  volume  has 
also  a  long  Prelkoe  (1{0  pp.)  on  the  Purpose  and  Use  of  Creeds. 

Stlloob  CoKrosioNUx  nub  tempua  Reformanda  BccleeieB  edUarwn,  Oxon.  1804.  Ed:  altera  et  anc- 
tior  (under  the  revision  of  Bishop  Lloyd).  Oxon.  1827.  No  editor  mentioned.  This  Collection  (suggest- 
ed by  Bishop  Cleaver)  is  very  elegantly  printed  in  the  Clarendon  Pre^s,  but  has  no  critical  value,  and 
ii  incomplete.  It  contains;  The  Profession  of  the  Trldentine  Faith,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession, 
the  Basle  Confession  (1632),  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1640  (to  which,  in  the  second  edition 
only,  waa  added  the  Augustana  of  1580),  the  Saxon  Confession,  the  Belgic  Confession,  the  Heidelberg 
Catschlsm,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  all  in  Latin,  and  without  a  translation  or  introduction. 

Coapus  LiumoacM  SYMBotiooauif  qui  in  BeeUeia  R^ormatorum  auctoritatem  puMieam  ohtinuerunt, 
Xd.  J.  Cua.  G.  ArttusTi.  Elberfeldi,  1827, 8vo.  Contains  three  Helvetic,  the  Gallic,  the  Anglican,  the  Scotch, 
the  Belgic,  the  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian  Confessions,  the  Canons  of  Dort,  the  Consensus  Hel- 
Teticus,  and  the  Geneva  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms,  with  an  historical  and  literary  dissertation. 

D»  SvMBOMSOUKN  BttouxB  DKB  KVAMOKLisoii-BaroBMiBTKN  EittouB.  Zufti  ersten  Male  au8  dem  Lateinr- 
iecken  voO/tbubndig  Ubereetzt  und  mit  hietor.  Einleitungen  und  Anmerkungen  begleitet  .  .  .  FUr  Fretrnde 
ier  Union  undf6r  alle^  die  fiber  Entntehung,  Inhalt  und  Zweek  der  BekenntnieS'Sehriften  eieh  zu  belehren 
wineehen.  (By  Fbibdbiou  Ai>oi.rH  Bbok.)  2  Thelle.  Neustadt  a.  d.Orla,1830;  2te  wohlfeile  AnBg.184& 
A  good  edition,  with  brief  intruducilous  and  notes.  The  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Creed  of  Pius 
IV.  are  appended  to  the  Second  Vol,  pp.  860-410. 

Sammlcno  Stmbomboukb  BtJouKB  i»KB  BVANO.-BKroKMiBTKM  KmouiK.  fSr  Presbyterienf  SchulUhrer^  Con- 
/trmandenf  und  aUe  tedehe  eine  Union  auf  dem  Orunde  der  heilaamen  Lehre  und  in  der  Einheit  der  cdten 
VBakren  Kirehe  Chrieti  w&nachen.  Herauageg.  von  J.  J.  Mbss.  8  Theile.  Neuwled,  1828, 1830,  and  1846, 8vo. 

U.A.NiaiiByBB:  Coi.lkoi'io Con r fission um iMEcoLicBii8REroBMATispii6{ieataruin.  LipB.1840(851  pages 
large  octavo,  with  88  pages  of  Introductory  Preface),  and  Culleetionia  Confeaaionum  Appendix^  qua  eon- 
tinentwr  Puritanorum  Libri  Symboliei.  Lipsise,  1840  (pp.  118).  This  is  the  most  complete  Latin  collection 
of  Reformed  Symbols,  and  contains  thirty-one  in  all,  including  the'Zwinglian  and  early  Swiss  Confes- 
sions. It  is,  however,  poorly  edited,  without  an  index  and  table  of  contents.  Niemeyer  had  completed 
the  large  volume  before  he  had  seen  a  single  copy  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  he  published  them 
nioe  months  afterwards  in  an  Appendix. 

DiB  BKKBN^fntiae-eoQBiPTKN  DKB  BVAifOBUBOH-BBPOBiiiBTBN  KiBOHB.  Mit  EvnUitungen  und  Arymer- 
ktmgen,  herauagegeben  von  E.  G.  Adolf  BiSoKBi.  (Oberhof^rediger  and  General  Superintendent  in  Olden- 
burg). Leipzig,  1847  (884  large  octavo  pages).  The  best  German  collection,  containing  thirty-two  Re- 
l<>rmed  Symbols,  tndnding  the  Anglican  Catechism  and  the  Arminian  Confessions,  which  Niemeyer 
omits. 

Dii  Baaaamjuea-BOgBirTBii  dxb  BBroKiciBTxir  Eibodbn  DKiTTsonT.Anne.  Herauagegeben  von  Dr.  Hbtk- 
BiOR  Hkppb.  Slberfeld,  1860  (810  pp.).  Contains  the  Confeaaion  of  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  the  Pala- 
tinate (isn),  the  Repetitio  AnhaUina  (1581),  At\friehtiga  Reehewfcha/t  von  Lehr  und  Ceremonien  (1688), 
Oonaena^a  MinUterU  Bremenaia  Beeleaia  (1605),  the  Confeaaion  qf  the  General  Synod  held  at  Caaael  (1608X 
a  Report  an  the  FMth  qf  the  Rtformed  Chwrehea  in  Oermany  (1607),  the  Confeaaion  qf  John  Sigiamund 
of  Brandenburg  (1614),  another  Confeaaion  of  the  same  (1615),  and  the  Bmden  Cateehiam  (1554X  all  In 
German. 

J.Rawboh  Lvmbt  (Cambridge):  The  Confeaaioru  qf  the  Sixteenth  Century,  with  Special  Refetenee  to 
the  ArtMea  qf  the  Church  qf  England  (in  preparation ;  to  be  published  in  Cambridge  and  London,  1876). 
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n.  HiBTOBIOAL  AMI)  DOOTBIHAT.  WOSKS  BKABIKO  OM  TUB  RkTOBMBP  COKnCflBIOHBi 

1.  The  doctrlaal  works  of  Zwimou,  Calyik,  Bkza,  (Boolajcpadius,  Bullihobb,  Ubshvub,  Oi.ByiANii«, 
Rmoz,  Cbammkr,  Riplbt,  Latimbs,  Hoopxm,  Obimdal,  Jbwbll,  Hoobbb,  and  other  Reformers  and  •taod' 
ird  dl^inefl  of  the  sixteen th  centnry. 

S.  Leten  und  atUffnodhUs  Sehri/ten  der  Vdter  und  Begr&nder  der  r^formirten  Kirehs,  Biographies  of 
ZvrXngW,  CaWin,  (Bcolampadias,  and  the  other  Reformers,  by  Baux,  CHBitrorFBL,  Haobmbaoh,  Hsm^ 
PxsrrAiiOSxi,  SouMiDT,  Stahblim,  SuDBorPi  etc.  Biberfeld,  1867-1888.  Ten  Parts.  One  ▼olnme  of  this  ss- 
rles— ChristolTel's  Life  o/Zwingli—lB  translated  into  English,  bnt  without  the  extracts  from  his  wridnga 

8.  Older  ControYersial  Works  of  Reformed  Divines : 

J.  Hoobhbbbb  :  Summa  eorUrovernarwm  religuniU  cum  infidelibutf  ftcereMeis,  tehitmaHeiB,  Utredit,  lOB. 
1078,1689:  Franct  a.  0. 1097,  Svo. 

Fb.  TvBBBTiM  :  Inat,  theoiogieB  elenehtieaB.    Geneva,  1088, 1088, 8  vols.  4to ;  Utrecht,  1701, 4  vols.  4to,  etc. 

B.  PioTXT :  De  eonaeruu  et  diaaermi  inter  R^ormatoa  et  AttgustafUB  Co^feaaionia  fratna.    Genev.  17M. 

F.  Sfamhbim  :  Controveratarum  da  raligiona  cum  dlaatdantUma  elenehua  hiaL  thaoL  Leyd.  1067 :  Hfth 
edition,  Leyd.  1707, 4to. 

Du  Gbbdxs  :  EUnehua  varUatutn^  eirca  qtiaa  d^endendaa  vemUur  theoL  aUnehthiea.  Groniogen,  1740, 4ta 

J.  F.  Stapfbb  :  InatUuticntsa  theologiea  polem.    Zarich,  1743-47, 6  vols.  8va 

Du  Wtttbmbach  :  TheoL  elenehtiea  initio.    Francf.  a.  M.  1768, 1706, 8  vols.  8va 

Comp.  also  the  list  of  older  dogmatic  works  of  the  Reformed  Charch  in  HBrpx's  Dogmatik  der  eesM.- 
r^orm,  Kireha,  at  the  end  of  Preface,  and  in  Sobwbxsbb'b  Gflattbanaiehra  dar  avang,'r^fl9mt.  Kfrdte^  Vol  L 
pp.  xxL-xxiiL 

4.  Recent  Historico-Dogmatic  Works: 

H.  Hbppb  (Marbarg) :  Dogmatik  der  evang.-r^orm.  Kireha  dargaatatlt  tmd  atis  dan  Qudlen  beiegt,  Elbcf^ 
feld,  1881 ;  and  his  Dogmatik  dea  Deutachen  Protaatantiamua  im  Itten  Jakrk,    Gotha,  1867, 8  voIsl 

Alkx.  Sohwbtskb  (Zarich) :  Die  Proteatantiaehen  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  BwtmtMung  inmarkeib  der 
Rtformirten  Kirehe.  Zarich,  1864-66, 8  vols.  Also  his  OlaubanaUhre  der  evang.'t^fdrm.  Kirehe  dargeetdU 
und  aua  den  Qf<sZI«n  helagL    Zarich,  1844-47,  8  vols. 

Auo.  Ebbabb  (Erlangen) ;  Daa  Dogma  vom heil,  Abendmahl  und  aeina  Cfaaehiehta  (PrankAirt  a.  M.  1616}, 
the  second  vol ;  and  also  his  Chriatliehe  Dogmatik.    KSnigsberg,  1861, 1868, 8  vols. 

Crablxs  Hodob  (Princeton) :  Syatematie  Theatogy.    New  Torlt,  1878, 8  vols. 

J.  J.  VAM  OoerBBBEB  (Utrscht) :  Chriatian  Dogmatiea.  Translated  from  the  Datch  by  ITotson  and  Arsmh 
London  and  New  York,  1874, 8  vols. 

The  Beformed  Confessions  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  Lu- 
theran, because  they  represent  a  larger  territory  and  several  nationali- 
ties— Swiss,  German,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch — each  of  which 
produced  its  own  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  standards,  since  the  geo- 
graphical and  political  divisions  and  the  close  relations  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment determined  also  the  number  of  ecclesiastical  organizations. 
The  productive  period  of  the  Reformed  movement,  moreover,  extended 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century,  especially  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  confessions,  as  the  Canons  of  Dort  and  the  WestiniD- 
ster  Standards,  were  made  long  after  the  symbolic  development  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  had  reached  its  culmination  and  rest  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  Finally  the  Reformed  Church  departs  further  from  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  traditionalism  than  the  Lutheran,  and  allows 
more  freedom  for  the  development  of  various  types  of  doctrine  and 
schools  of  theology  within  the  limits  of  the  Word  of  God,  to  which  it 
more  rigidly  adheres. 

But  with  all  this  variety,  the  Reformed  symbols  are  as  much  agreed 
in  the  essential  articles  of  faith  as  the  Lutheran,  and  differ  even  lese 
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than  the  Augsburg  Confession,  as  explained  by  its  author  and  his 
school,  differs  from  the  Formula  of  Concord.'  They  exhibit  substan- 
tially the  same  system  of  doctrine,  and  are  only  variations  of  one  tlieme 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  national  Churches  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  Reformed  Churches  were  never  organically  united  un- 
der one  form  of  government,  and  even  every  little  canton  in  Switzerland 
(as  every  Lutheran  principality  in  Germany)  has  its  own  ecclesiastical 
establishment  ;^  but  they  recognized  each  other  as  branches  of  the  same 
family,  and  kept  up  a  lively  intercommunion.  Even  the  leading  di- 
vines and  dignitaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  freely  corresponded  with  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland,  and  tlie  difference  in  church  pol- 
ity was  no  bar  to  church  fellowship. 

There  are  in  all  over  thirty  Reformed  creeds.  But  many  of  them 
had  never  more  than  local  authority,  or  were  superseded  by  later  and 
maturer  forms.  None  of  them  has  the  same  commanding  position  as 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Those  which  have 
been  most  widely  accepted  and  are  still  most  in  use  are  the  Heidelberg 
or  Palatinate  Catechism,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  Westminster 
Confession.  The  second  Helvetic  Confession  and  the  Canons  of  Dort 
are  equal  to  them  in  autliority  and  theological  importance,  but  less 
adapted  for  popular  use.  All  the  rest  have  now  little  more  than  his- 
torical significance. 

As  to  origin  and  theological  character,  the  Reformed  Confessions 
may  be  divided  into  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic.  The  earlier  were  the 
product  of  Zwingli  and  his  Swiss  coadjutors,  the  later  date  from  Cal- 
vin or  his  pupils  and  successors,  and  exhibit  a  more  advanced  and  ma- 
tured state  of  doctrine,  with  a  difference,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  committed  to  the  Calvinistic  system ;  some  accepting  it 
in  full,  while  others  maintain  a  reserve  in  regard  to  its  angular  points 
and  rigorous  logical  consequences. 

As  to  the  country  in  which  they  originated  and  for  which  they  were 


*  This  doctrintl  oonsensns  of  the  Reformed  Creeds  has  been  shown  as  early  as  1581  in 
the  ^arMoma  Confettianum  above  quoted. 

*  In  this  respect  the  Churches  of  the  United  States,  being  free  from  government  control, 
are  much  better  organized,  according  to  creeds,  without  allowing  the  State  boundaries  to  in- 
terfere with  their  organic  onity. 
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chiefly  intended,  we  may  divide  them  mto  Swiss,  German,  French, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch  Confessions. 

To  the  Swiss  family  belong  the  Confessions  which  proceeded  from 
the  Churches  of  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  Geneva,  partly  of  Zwinglian 
and  partly  of  Calvinistic  origin. 

The  German  family  embraces  the  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Brandenburg  and  Anhalt  Confessions,  and  a 
few  others.  They  are  less  pronounced  in  their  Calvinism,  and  mediate 
between  it  and  the  Lutheran  Creed. 

To  France  and  the  Netherlands  belong  the  French  and  the  Belgic 
Confessions,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  also  the  ArminiaD 
Articles,  which  differ  from  the  Calvinistic  creeds  in  five  points. 

The  English  family  embraces  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  old  Scotch 
Confessions,  and  the  later  Westminster  Standards. 

Besides,  ther^  are  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Ilungarian  Confessions  of 
lesser  importance. 

Note. — We  take  the  term  Reformed  here  in  its  catholic  and  historical  sense  for  all  those 
Charches  which  were  founded  bj  Zwingli  and  Calvin  and  their  feUow-reformers  in  the  nx- 
teenth  centary  on  the  Continent,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  which  agreed  with  the  La- 
theran  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  bat  differed  from  it  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  afterward  also  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  By  their  opponents  tber 
nfere  first  called  in  derision  Zwingliaia  and  Caloinists,  also  Saeramentarians  or  Sacru- 
mentschwarmer  (by  Lather  and  in  the  Formula  of  Concord),  and  in  France  Huguenots.  Bat 
they  justly  repudiated  aU  such  sectarian  names,  and  used  instead  the  designations  CkrisHn 
or  Evangelical  or  Reformed^  or  Evangelical  Reformed  or  Reformed  Catholic,  The  term  Btr 
formed  assumed  the  ascendency  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  elsewhere.  Beza,  e.  g.,  uses  it 
constantly.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  sundry  letters  to  the  Protestant  courts  of  Grermany  in  1577, 
speaks  throughout  of  ecclenoe  reformatce,  and  once  calls  the  non-Lutheran  Churches  ecdesi« 
reformatiores^  more  Reformed,  implying  that  the  Lutheran  is  Reformed  also. 

The  Lutherans,  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  called  themselres  likewise 
Christian  and  Evangelical,  sometimes  Reformed,  and  since  1530  the  Church  or  Churcka  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  Verwandte  der  Augslmrgischen  Confession,  For  a  long  time  tber 
disowned  the  terms  Lutheranus,  Luthericus,  Luther anismus,  which  were  first  used  by  Dr.  Eck, 
Cochlseus,  Erasmus,  and  other  Romanists  with  the  view  to  stigmatize  their  religion  as  a  re- 
cent innovation  and  human  invention.  (A  Papist  once  asked  a  Lutheran,  *  Where  wss  joar 
Church  before  Luther?*  The  Lutheran  answered  by  asking  another  question,  *  Where  was 
your  face  this  morning  before  it  was  washed  ?')  Erasmus  speaks  of  Lutherana  trog<^'^ 
negotium  Lutheranum,  f actio  Lutherana,  Hence  the  Lutheran  symbols  never  use  the  tem 
Lutheran,  except  once,  and  then  by  way  of  complaint  that  the  'dear,  holy  Gospel  should  be 
called  Lutheran.*^    Luther  himself  complained  of  this  use  of  his  name;  nevertheless  he  ^ 

»  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XV.  (VIII.  p.  213  ed.  Muller):  «/>o»  Rt^^ 
heilige  Evangelium  nennen  sie  [the  Papists]  Luiherisch.*  The  name  of  Luther,  howerer,  ii 
often  honorably  mentioned,  especially  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 
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no  objection  that  it  should  be  duly  honored  in  connection  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  thought 
that  his  followers  need  not  be  ashamed  of  him.  ^  They  thought  so,  too ;  and,  forgetting  St.  PauVs 
warning  against  sectarian  names,  they  gradually  themselves  appropriated  the  term  Lutheran^ 
or  Evangelical  Lutheran^  as  the  official  title  of  their  Church,  since  about  1 080,  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  Jacob  Andreie,  the  chief  author  of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  iEgidius  Hunnius, 
and  in  connection  with  the  faith  in  Luther  as  a  special  messenger  of  God  for  the  restoration 
of  Christianity  in  its  doctrinal  purity.  See  the  proof  in  the  little  book  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Heppe, 
UrBprung  und  Geschichte  der  Bezeichnungen  ^rtformirte^  und  ^lutheriicke*  Kirche^  Gotha, 
1859,  pp.  28,85,55. 

The  negative  term  Protestant  was  used  after  1529  for  both  Confessions  by  friend  and  foe, 
and  is  so  used  to  this  day ;  but  it  must  be  explained  from  the  historical  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  and  be  connected  with  the  positive  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  on  the  ground  of 
which  the  evangelical  members  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  protested  against  the  decision  of  the 
papal  majority,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  an  enforcement  of  the 
traditions  of  men. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  still  customary  to  divide  orthodox  Christendom  into  three 
Confessions  or  Creeds — the  Catholic  (Greek  and  Roman),  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed — 
and  to  embrace  under  the  Reformed  all  other  Protestant  bodies,  such  as  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  or  to  speak  of  them  as  mere  sects.  But  this  will  no(  do  in  England  and  America, 
where  these  sects,  so  called,  have  become  powerful  Churches.  Re/armed  is  sometimes  used 
among  us  in  a  more  general  sense  of  all  Protestant  Churches,  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense 
of  a  particolar  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Continental  terminology  suits  the 
ecele^asUcal  statistics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  must  be  considerably  enlarged  and  modi- 
fied  in  view  of  the  greater  number  of  Anglo-American  Churches.  We  shall  devote  a  separate 
chapter  to  those  Protestant  evangelical  bodies  which  have  taken  their  rise  since  the  Refor- 
mation. 

»  '  Wahr  ist\'  he  says  {Works,  Eri.  ed. Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  816),  'dass  du  bet  Leib  und  Seele 
nicht  Bolist  sagen :  ich  bin  Lutheriscr  oder  Papstisch  ;  denn  derselben  ist  keiner  JVr  dick 
^estorben,  noch  dein  Meister,  sondem  allein  C/tristuSj  und  sollst  dich  (jals)  Christbn  bekennen, 
Aber  wenn  du  es  da/iir  haitsty  dass  des  Luthers  Lekre  evangelisch  und  des  Papstes  unevan- 
qelitch  sei,  so  musst  du  den  Luther  nicht  so  gar  hinwerfen,  Du  wirfst  sonst  seine  Lehre  auch 
mit  kin^  die  du  dock  Jwr  Christi  Lehre  erkennest ;  sondem  also  musst  du  sagen :  der  Luther 
sei  ein  Bube  i>der  heilig^  da  liegt  mir  nichts  an;  seine  Lehre  aber  ist  nicht  sein,  sondem  Christi 
selbitt.*  And  in  another  place  (Vol.  XL.  p.  127) :  *Und  wiewohf  ich's  nicht  gem  habe,  dass 
man  die  Lehre  und  Leute  Ldthbbisch  nennt,  und  muss  von  ihnen  leiden,  dass  sie  Gottes  Wort 
iHit  meinem  Namen  also  schdnden,  so  sollen  sie  dock  den  Luther^  die  Jjutherischen  Lehre  umd 
Leute  lassen  bleiben  und  zu  Ehren  komm/tn,'' 

Vol.  I. — A  a 
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L  SWISS   REFORMED   CONFESSIONa 

§  51.  ZwiNGUAN  Confessions. 

LUtraiwn. 

H.  ZwiHOiJi  Opera  ed.  Oualthtr  (Zwlngli's  Bon-in-law),  Tig.  1040  and  1081, 4  Tom. ;  ed.  Jf.  Sekulo'nd 
J,  SehuUheatt^  Tig.  1388^9, 8  Tom.  The  last  and  only  complete  edition  contains  the  German  and  Utio 
works,  with  a  sapplemental  Yolome  of  tracts  and  letters,  published  1861.  A  Jndicioas  selection  from  ba 
writings,  in  German,  for  popular  nse,  was  edited  by  Chrintofel,  Zniich,  1843-40,  in  fifteen  small  voltaotf, 
also  in  the  second  part  of  his  biography  of  Zwingli. 

'  Biographies  of  Zwingli  by  Myoonius,  Nusohklkb,  Hkss,  RonanuHP,  SomrLBB,  Hormioca,  R6pii, 
TiouLKB,  CnaisTorrsL  (Elberfeld,  1807),  and  especially  MOaiKorn;  Ulrieh  Zwingli  naeh  dm  yrhoMiditti 
Quellen^  Leipzig,  180T-09,  fi  Yois.  Hottiuger  and  Christoffel  are  translated  into  Bnglish,  bot  the  Utirr 
withoat  the  valuable  extracts  (h>m  Zwingli*s  writings.  Gunn's  art.  on  Zwingli,  in  Herzng's  EwrUL 
Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  701-700,  is  a  condensed  biography.    Robuihb,  Life  qf  Ztpingli,  in  BibliothMa  Saen,\'g>l. 

Also  A.  EBBAan :  Daa  Dogma  vom  heU  Abeftdmahl  und  mine  GeaeMehU  (Franct  1846),  Vol.  II.  pp.l-Ui 
(an  able  vindication  of  Zwingli  against  misrepresentations).  Eu.  ZxLLma :  Da»  tkuOogiae^  Syttem  hew- 
glf9^TvLb.  1803.  Cb.  Siow abt :  Ulriek  Ztringli^  der  Charakter  miner  Theologie,  mit  bemnderer  RudaritM  a*/ 
Pieue  von  Mirandtda,  Stnttg.  1S0&  H.  Sr0BBi :  Zv/inglietudien,  Leipa.  1866.  Mbblb  i>*AimiOMt :  BidBfry 
of  the  Reformatioti,  4th  vol.  (French,  English,  and  German).  H  aobnbaob  :  Oeeehickte  der  R^fiirwL, 4di  ed. 
Laipa.  1870,  pp.  183  sqq.    G.  P.Fuhbb:  7As  i2</!9mia«on,  New  York,  1678,  pp.  187  aqq. 

Zwingli  (1484-1531)  represents  the  first  stage  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Switzerland.  He  began  what  Calvin  and  others  completed. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  patriot  and  martyr,  on  the  battle-field, 
when  his  work  seemed  to  be  but  half  done.  His  importance  is  histor- 
ical rather  than  doctrinal.  He  was  the  most  clear-headed  and  liberal 
among  the  reformers,  but  lacked  the  genius,  depth,  and  vigor  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.  He  held  opinions  on  the  sacraments,  original  sin  (as  adi^ 
order  rather  than  a  state  of  guilt),  and  on  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
(unbaptized  as  well  as  baptized)  and  the  nobler  heathen,  which  then 
appeared  radical,  dangerous,  and  profane.  He  could  conceive  of  a 
broad  and  free  Christian  union,  consistent  with  doctrinal  differences 
and  denominational  distinctions.  He  was  a  patriotic  republican,  frank, 
honorable,  incorruptible,  cheerful,  courteous,  and  affable.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  public  affairs  of  Switzerland,  and  labored  to  free 
it  from  foreign  influence,  misgovemment  and  immorality.  He  began  at 
Einsiedeln  (1516),  and  more  effectively  at  Zurich  (since  1519),  to  preach 
Christ  from  the  pure  fountain  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  eet  bim 
forth  as  the  only  Mediator  and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  Then  followed 
his  attacks  upon  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  and  the  Beformatiou  was 
introduced  step  by  step  in  Zurich,  where  he  exercised  a  controlling  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  greater  part  of  German  Switzerland,  until  its  prog- 
ress was  suddenly  checked  by  the  catastrophe  at  Cagpel,  1531. 
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Zwingli  was  scarcely  two  months  younger  than  Lnther,  who  sur- 
vived him  fifteen  years.  Both  were  educated  and  ordained  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  became  innocently  and  providentially  refoim- 
ers  of  that  Church.  Both  were  men  of  strong  mind,  heroic  char- 
acter, fervent  piety,  and  commanding  influence  over  the  people. 
Both  were  good  scholars,  great  divines,  and  fond  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic.^ Both  labored  independently  for  the  same  great  cause  of  evan- 
gelical Protestantism — the  one  on  a  smaller,  the  other  on  a  larger 
field.  Bat  their  endowment,  training,  and  conversion  were  different. 
Zwingli  had  less  prejudice,  more  practical  common-sense,  clear  dis- 
crimination, sober  judgment,  self-control,  courtesy,  and  polish — Lnther 
more  productive  genius,  poetic  imagination,  overpowering  eloquence, 
mystic  depth,  fire,  and  passion ;  and  was  in  every  way  a  richer  and 
Btronger,  though  rougher  and  wilder  nature.  Zwingli's  eyes  were 
oi)ened  by  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  carefully 
copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  humanistic  learning  of  his  friend 
Erasmus ;  while  Luther  passed  through  the  ascetic  struggles  of  monastic 
life,  till  he  found  peace  of  conscience  in  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  alone.  Zwingli  broke  more  rapidly  and  more  radically  with 
the  Roman  Church  than  Luther.  He  boldly  abolished  all  doctrines 
and  usages  not  taught  in  tlie  Scriptures ;  Luther  piously  retained  what 
was  not  clearly  forbidden.  He  aimed  at  a  reformation  of  government 
and  discipline  as  well  as  theology ;  Luther  confined  himself  to  such 
changes  as  were  directly  connected  with  doctrine.  He  was  a  Swiss 
and  a  republican ;  Luther,  a  German  and  a  monarchist.  He  was  a 
statesman  as  well  as  a  theologian ;  Luther  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
complications,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  estab- 
lished authority.  They  met  but  once  in  this  world,  and  then  as  antag- 
onists, at  Marburg,  two  years  before  Zwingli's  death.  They  could  not 
but  respect  each  other  personally,  tliough  Luther  approached  the  Swiss 


'  See  Zwingli's  poems,  written  during  the  pestilence,  in  Hagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  216,  and  another, 
p.  404.  He  pnblished  a  moral  poem,  under  the  title  The  Labyrinth,  as  early  as  1.510,  while 
priest  at  Glarus  (^Opera,  Tom.  II.  B.  pp.  243  sqq. ;  Morikofer,  Vol.  I.  pp.  13  sqq.).  His 
preference  for  Puritanic  simplicity  in  public  worship  gave  rise  to  the  fiction  of  his  hostility  to 
music,  lie  was,  on  the  contrary,  singularly  skilled  in  that  art,  and  was  called  in  derision  by  the 
Papists  *  the  e%'angelical  Inte-player. '  A  contemporary  says  that  he  never  knew  a  man  who 
could  play  on  so  many  musical  instruments— the  lute,  the  harp,  the  violin,  etc.  See  Ivfyconios, 
Vita  H.  Zwinglii;  £brard,  1.  c.  Vol.  II.  pp.  59  sqq. ;  and  Hagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  184. 
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with  the  strongest  prejudice^  looking  upon  him  as  a  fanatic  and  semi- 
infidel.'  They  came  to  an  agreement  on  every  article  of  faith  except 
the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist.  Zwingli  proposed^  with  tears,  peace 
and  union,  notwithstanding  this  difPerence,  but  Luther  refused  the  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship,  because  he  made  doctrinal  agreement  the 
boundary-line  of  brotherhood.' 

'  Once,  at  least,  Luther  speaks  kindly  of  Zwingli,  in  a  letter  to  Bnllinger,  of  Zorich,  May  14, 
1538  (De  Wette,  Vol.  V.  p.  112):  ^Libere  enim  dicam:  ZwingUum^  postquam  Marpurgi  mihi 
vigiia  et  auditus  est,  virum  optimum  esse  judicavi,  sicut  et  CEcotampadiumJ*  In  the  same 
letter  he  says  that  Zwingli's  death  caased  him  mach  pain.  But  this  personal  respect  did 
not  prevent  him  from  using  the  most  violent  language  against  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  he  held  in  utter  abhorrence  to  the  last,  and  this  all  the  more  because  his  fiunt- 
ical  colleague  Carlstadt,  who  gave  him  infinite  trouble,  had  first  proposed  and  defended  it  br 
an  untenable  exegesis.  This  accounts  also  for  his  absurd  charge  of  fiinatidsm  against  the 
clear,  sober-minded,  jejune  Zwingli.  *'Es  ist/cut  Idcherlich,*  says  the  mild  and  impartiai  Ha- 
genbach  (p.  280), '  wenn  Luther  mitten  in  seiner  schwSrmerisch  tobenden  Leidenteha/t  den  ekr- 
lichen  Zwingli  einen  Schwarmer  ne.nnt,  lAn,  der  von  aller  Schwarmerei  so  Jem  war,  Es  ta 
denn,  dan  man  den  idecUistischen  Zug  in  ihm  (und  der  war  allerdings  dem  derhen  Realisms* 
Luther 8  zuwider)  mit  diesem  Namen  bexeichnen  wolle.  Man  betrachte  auch  nur  seim  BUdaissl 
Dieser  energische,  /este,  satte  KopJ\  diese  in  Stein  gehauene,  markante  Physiognomie,  dieae 
breite  Stirn,  dieses  voile  klare  Auge,  diesen  geschlossenen  Afund  mit  runden  Lipptn — gtw^l 
ich  iiberlasse  einem  Lavater  die  vollendete  Deutung  des  Bildes  (der  in  ihm  ^^Emst^  Nachdea- 
ken,  mannliche  £ntschlossenheit,  eine  sich  zusammenziehende  Thatkrafl,  einen  sckemendes^ 
durchdringenden  Verstand"  erkennt),  und  berufe  mich  alUin  a»f  die  Geschichte^  welche  dts 
lebendigen  Commentar  zu  diesem  Bildniss  ausmacht,* 

'  On  the  relation  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  see  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  214  sqq. ;  Hagenbacb, 
pp.  278  sqq. ;  and  an  essay  of  Hundeshagen  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1862.  Zwingli 
himself  thus  described  his  relation  to  Luther  in  1523,  when  the  German  Papists  began  to 
denounce  his  doctrine  as  a  Lutheran  heresy :  ^Ich  habe,  ehe  noch  ein  Mensch  in  mnserer  Gt- 
gend  etwas  von  Luther's  Namen  gewusst  hat^  angefangen  das  Evangelium  Christi  zu  predigtn, 
im  Jahr  1516.  Wer  schalt  mich  damals  lutherischf  .  .  .  Luther  s  Name  ist  mir  noek  zrei 
Jahre  unbekannt  gewesen,  nachdem  ich  mich  allein  an  die  Bibel  gehalten  habe,  Aber  es  itf, 
toie  gesagt,  nur  ihre  Schlauheit,  dass  die  Papstler  mich  undAndere  mit  solchem  Namen  beladen. 
Sprechen  sie :  Du  inusst  wohl  lutherisch  sein^  du  predigest  ja,  wie  Luther  schreibt ;  so  i^ 
meine  Antwort:  Ich  predigeja  auch  wie  Paulus;  warum  nennst  du  mich  nicht  vieimekr  eimn 
Paulisten  f  .  ,  .  Meines  Erachtens  ist  Luther  ein  trejfflicKer  Streiter  Gottes^  der  da  mit  so 
grossem  Ernste  die  Schri/t  dnrchforscht^  als  seit  tawtend  Jahren  irgend  einer  auf  Erden  gt- 
wesen  ist.  Mit  dem  mdnnlichen,  unbewegten  Gemiithe,  womit  er  den  Papst  von  Bom  angf- 
grifftn  hatf  ist  ihm  keiner  nie  gleich  geworden,  so  lange  das  Papstthum  gewShret  hat,  aUt 
Andem  ungescholten.  Wessen  aher  ist  solche  That  f  Gottes  oder  Luthersf  Frage  dm 
Luther  selbst,  gewiss  sagt  er  dir :  Gottes.  Warum  schreibst  du  denn  anderer  Menscken  Lekre 
dem  Luther  zu,  da  er  sie  selbst  Gott  zuschreibt,  und  nichts  Neues  hervorbringt,  sondem  was  is 
dem  ewigen,  unverdnderlichen  Worte  Gottes  enthalten  ist  f  Fromme  Christen  I  gebet  nicAt  s», 
dass  der  ehrliche  Name  Christi  verwandelt  werde  in  den  Namen  Luthers ;  denn  Luther  iit 
Jur  uns  nicht  gestorben,  sondem  er  lehrt  uns  den  erkennen,  von  dem  wir  allein  alles  Heil  habe*. 
Predigt  Luther  Christum,  so  thut  er's  grade  wie  ich  ;  wiewohl,  Gott  sei  Dank  f  (AirrA  ikn  tint 
unzdhlbare  Menge  mehr  als  durch  mich  und  Andere,  denen  Gott  ihr  Mass  grdsser  oder  kleiaer 
macht,  zu  Gott  ge/Ohrt  wird.  Ich  will  keinen  Namen  tragen,  als  meines  Hauptmawses  Jf^ 
Christi,  dessen  Streiter  ich  bin.  ,  .  .  Es  kann  kein  Mensch  sein,  der  Luther  hdher  acktet,  ab 
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Zwiugli  wrote  four  dogmatic  works  of  a  semi-symbolic  character, 
wliicli  are  closely  iiiterwoveu  with  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
German  Switzerland,  and  present  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  Keformed 
faith  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development.  These  are  the  Sixty-seven 
Articles  of  Zurich  (A.D.  1623),  the  Ten  Theses  of  Berne  (1528),  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  the  German  Emperor  Charles  V.  (1530),  and  the 
Exposition  of  the  Glmstian  Faith  to  King  Francis  I.  of  France  (1531)J 

1.  The  Sixty-seven  Articles,  oe  Conclusions.* 

They  were  prepared  for  a  pnblc  disputation  held  January  29, 1523, 
in  the  city  of  Zurich,  where  Zwingli  was  chief  pastor  from  1519,  and 
were  victoriously  defended  by  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate 
and  about  six  hundred  persons,  against  Dr.  Faber,  the  General  Vicar 
of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  appeared  to  superintend  the  meet- 
ing rather  than  to  defend  the  old  doctrines,  and  was  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  answer  the  arguments  of  a  learned  and  powerful  opponent  The 
magistrate  passed  a  resolution  on  the  same  day  approving  of  Zwingli's 
position,  and  requiring  all  the  ministers  of  the  canton  to  preach  noth- 
ing but  what  they  could  prove  from  the  holy  gospel  A  second  dis- 
putation followed  in  October,  on  the  use  of  images  and  the  mass,  be- 
foi-e  about  nine  hundred  persons,  including  three  hundred  priests  and 
delegates  from  diffci'ent  cantons;  a  third  disputation  took  place  in 
January,  1524.     The  result  was  the  emancipation  from  popery,  and 


iVA.  Detmoch  bezeuge  ich  vor  Gott  und  alien  Menschen^  dass  ich  air  meine  Tage  nie  einen 
Bvciutahen  an  ihn  getckrieben  habe,  noch  er  an  mich^  noch  verar.hafft^  dau  gesckrieben  werde. 
Ich  hab€  es  unterlnuen,  nicht  doss  ich  jemnnd  desgwegen  gefurchtet^  sondem  weil  ich  dandt 
alien  Menanhen  habe  zeiyen  wollen^  wie  gleich/Oi'mig  der  Oeist  Gotten  «ei\  da  voir  so  weit  von 
tinander  ent/emt  und  doch  einnnithig  «ind,  aber  ohne  alleVerabredung,  wiewohl  ich  ihm  nicht 
zuzuzahlen  bin  ;  dennjeder  thut,  soviet  ihm  Gott  weiset/ 

'  They  are  aU  embodied  in  the  Collections  of  Niemeyer  and  Bockel.  Niemeyer  (Collection 
pp.  3-77)  gives  the  first  two  in  Swiss-German  and  in  Latin,  the  last  two  in  Latin  only.  Bockel 
{BekenmtnisS'Schrifteuj  pp.  5-107)  gives  them  in  High-German,  and  adds  the  *  Brief  Chris- 
tian Instruction'  which  Zwingli  wrote  in  the  name  of  the  Magistrate  of  Zurich,  Sept.  1623, 
for  the  preachers  and  pastors,  treating  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Law,  of  Images,  and  of  the  Mass 
(pp.  13-34). 

'  Abticuli  sive  Concldriones  LXVIL  11.  Zwinglit,  a.  1523.  They  were  published  by 
Zwingli  himself  before  the  disputation,  with  the  title :  *  The  following  67  Articles  and  opin- 
ions I,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  confess  to  have  preaclied  in  the  honorable  city  of  Zurich,  on  the 
groond  of  the  Scripture  which  is  called  theopneustos  [i.  e.  inspired  by  God],  and  I  offer  to 
defend  them.  And  should  I  not  conectly  understand  the  said  Scripture,  I  am  ready  to  be 
instructed  and  corrected,  but  only  by  tlie  Scripture.'  On  the  different  editions,  see  the  no- 
tices of  Niemeyer,  Pra/atio^  pp.  xvi  sqq. 
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the  orderly  and  permaneut  establishment  of  the  Bef ormed  Chnreh  in 
the  city  and  canton  of  Zurich. 

These  Articles  resemble  the  Ninety-five  Theses  of  Luther,  which 
opened  the  drama  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany,  October  31, 1517, 
but  they  mark  a  considerable  advance  in  Protestant  conviction.  The? 
are  full  of  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour  and  Mediator,  and  clearly  recog- 
nize the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.  They  attack  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope,  the  mass,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  meritorious- 
ness  of  human  works,  fasts,  pilgrimages,  celibacy,  and  purgatory,  as  un- 
scriptural  traditions  of  men.  They  are  short,  and,  in  this  respect,  like 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  better  adapted  for 
a  creed  than  the  lengthy  confessions  of  that  age.  But  they  never  had 
more  than  local  authority.    We  give  a  few  specimens : 

1.  AU  who  say  that  the  gospel  is  nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  Church,  err  and 
cast  reproach  upon  God. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  gospel  is  that  oar  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the«tme  Son  of  God,  has  mide 
known  to  us  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  redeemed  as  by  his  innocence  from  eterail 
death,  and  reconciled  us  to  God. 

3.  Therefore  Christ  is  the  only  way  to  salvation  for  all  who  were,  who  are,  and  who  sbill  be. 

4.  Whosoever  seeks  or  shows  another  door,  errs — ^yea,  is  a  murderer  of  souls  and  a  robber. 

7.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  all  believers. 

8.  All  who  live  in  this  Head  are  his  members  and  children  of  God.  And  this  is  tbe  true 
Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints. 

15.  Who  believes  the  gospel  shall  be  saved ;  who  believeth  not  shaU  be  damned.  For  in 
the  gospel  the  whole  truth  is  clearly  contained. 

16.  From  the  gospel  we  learn  that  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men  are  of  no  use  to  sil- 
vation. 

17.  Christ  is  the  one  eternal  high-priest. 

18.  Christ,  who  offered  himself  once  on  the  cross,  is  the  sufficient  and  perpetual  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  all  believers.  Therefore  the  mass  is  no  sacrifice,  bat  a  commemoration  of  the 
one  sacrifice  of  the  cross  and  a  seal  of  the  redemption  through  Christ. 

19.  Christ  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  us. 

22.  Christ  is  our  righteousness.     From  this  it  follows  that  our  works  are  good  so  frr  as 
they  are  Chrbt's,  but  not  good  so  far  as  they  are  our  own. 
24.  Christians  are  not  bound  to  any  works  which  Christ  has  not  commanded. 

26.  Nothing  is  more  displeasing  to  God  than  hypocrisy. 

27.  AU  Christians  are  brethren. 

34.  The  power  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  has  no  foundation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

49.  I  know  of  no  greater  scandal  than  the  prohibition  of  lawifal  marriage  to  priests,  while 
they  are  permitted  for  money  to  have  concubines.     Shame !  (P/ni  der  Schcmde  /} 

50.  God  alone  forgives  sins,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  idone. 
67.  The  Hdy  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  purgatory  after  this  life. 

2.  The  Ten  Theses  of  Bbrnb. 

After  the  Conference  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Roman  di- 
vines (headed  by  Dr.  Eck),  held  at  Baden,  in  Aargan,  May,  1526, 
which  formed  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Reformation 
(more  decided  tlian  the  similar  disputation  between  Luther  and  Eck  io 
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I^eipzig,  1519),  the  Befoi*mation  triamphed  in  Berne,  the  most  conserva- 
tive and  aristocratic  as  well  as  most  influential  canton  of  the  confeder- 
acy.  Three  ministers,  Berthold  Haller,  Francis  Kolb,  and  Sebastian 
Meyer,  friends  of  Zwingli,  and  a  gifted  layman,  Nicolas  Manuel,  who 
was  a  statesman,  poet,  and  painter,  had  previously  prepared  the  way 
under  great  opposition.  The  magistrate  convened  a  convocation  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  which  continued  nineteen  days,  from  January  6  to 
26, 1528,  discussing  ten  theses  which  Zwingli  had  revised  and  published 
at  the  request  of  Haller.  Delegates  appeared  from  other  cantons  (ex- 
cept the  Roman  Catholic),  and  the  South  German  cities  of  Constance, 
Ulm,  Lindau,  and  Strasburg.  The  Bishops  of  Constance,  Basle,  Lau- 
sanne, and  Sion  were  also  invited,  but  declined  to  attend,  except  the 
Bishop,  of  Lausanne,  who  sent  a  few  doctora  Dr.  Eck,  who  had  fig- 
ured as  the  champion  of  Romanism  in  Baden  (as  well  as  previously  at 
Leipzig),  prudently  disdained  at  this  time  to  follow  '  the  heretics  into 
their  comers  and  dens.'  The  principal  champions  of  the  Reformed 
cause  were  Zwingli  (who  also  preached  two  very  effective  sermons  on 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  against  the  mass),  (Ecolampadius,  Haller,  Kolb, 
Pellican,  Megander,  Bucer,  and  Capito.  They  carried  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  hereafter  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle — the  three  most  enlight- 
ened and  influential  German  cantons — were  closely  linked  together  in 
the  Reformed  faith.' 
The  Bernese  Theses  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  holy  Christian  Church,  whose  only  Head  is  Christ,  is  born  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
abides  in  the  same,  and  listens  not  to  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

2.  The  Church  of  Christ  makes  no  laws  and  commandments  without  the  Word  of  God. 
Hence  human  traditions  are  no  more  binding  on  us  than  they  are  founded  in  the  Word  of 
God. 

3.  Christ  is  the  only  wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  satis&ction  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Hence  it  is  a  denial  of  Christ  when  we  confess  another  ground  of  salvation 
and  satisfaction. 

4.  The  essential  and  corporeal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  can  not  be  demon- 
strated from  the  Holy  Scripture. 

5.  The  mass  as  now  in  use,  in  which  Christ  is  offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the 

^  See  Samuel  Fischer,  Geschichte  der  Duqiutation  zu  Bern,  Berne,  1828;  Melch.  Kirch- 
hofer,  Berthold  Nailer,  oder  die  Reformation  in  Bern,  Zurich,  1828 ;  C.  Pestalozzi,  B, 
Holler,  nach  handschriftlichen  und  gleichzeitigen  Quellen,  Elberfeld,  1861,  pp.  35  sqq.  (in 
Vol.  IX.  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church) ; 
Zwingli's  iVerke,  ed.  Schuler  and  Schulthess,  Vol.  II.  I.  pp.  630  sqq.  Luther  was  not  well 
pleased  with  this  triumph  of  Zwinglianism,  and  wrote  to  Gabriel  Z willing,  March  7  (De 
Wette,  Vol.  III.  No.  959) :  *  Bemm  in  Ilelvetiis  finita  disputatio  est ;  nihil  factum,  nisi  quod 
fnissa  ahrogata  et  pueri  in  plateis  content^  se  esse  a  Deo  pisto  liberatos/  He  also  prophesied 
an  erii  end  to  Zwingli. 
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living  and  the  dead,  I.j  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  a  blasphemy  against  the  most  holy  sacrifice, 
Dassion,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  on  account  of  its  abuses  an  abomination  before  God. 

6.  As  ('hrist  alone  died  fur  us,  so  he  is  also  to  be  adored  as  the  only  Mediator  and  Advo- 
cate between  God  the  Father  and  the  believers.  Therefore  it  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God 
to  propose  and  invoke  other  mediators. 

7.  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  purgatory  after  this  life.  Hence  all  masses  and  other  of- 
fices for  the  dead  are  useless. 

8.  The  worship  of  images  is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  *  Therefore  images  should  be  abol- 
ished when  they  are  set  up  as  objects  of  adoration. 

9.  Matrimony  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Scripture  to  any  class  of  men,  but  permitted  to  sH. 

10.  Since,  according  to  the  Scripture,  an  open  fornicator  must  be  excommunicated,  itfoUov< 
that  unchastity  and  impure  celibacy  are  more  pernicious  to  the  cleiigy  than  to  any  other  class.' 

In  his  farewell  sermon,  Zwingli  tlms  addressed  the  Bernese:  *  Vic- 
tory has  declared  for  the  truth,  but  perseverance  alone  can  complete 
the  triumph.  Christ  persevered  unto  death.  Feremdo  vincitur  for- 
tuna.  Behold  these  idols,  behold  them  conquered,  mute,  and  scattercd 
before  us.  The  gold  you  have  spent  upon  these  foolish  images  must 
henceforth  be  devoted  to  the  comfoit  of  the  living  images  of  God  in 
their  poverty.  In  conclusion,  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Qiribt 
has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage 
(Gal.  V.  1).  Fear  not  1  the  God  who  has  enlightened  you,  will  enlighten 
also  your  confederates;  and  Switzerland,  regenerated  by  the  Holv 
Ghost,  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and  peace.' 

8.  The  Confession  of  Fatth  to  Emperor  Charles  V.* 

Zwingli  took  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  famous  Diet  at  Augs 
burg,  held  A.D.  1530,  to  send  a  Confession  of  his  faith  addressed  to  the 
German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  shortly  after  the  Lutheran  Princes  had 
presented  theirs  (June  25).  It  is  dated  Zurich,  July  3,  and  was  deliver- 
ed by  his  messenger  at  Augsburg  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  but  it 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the '  Tetrapolitan  Confession'  of  Bucer  and  Capito: 
it  was  never  laid  before  the  Diet,  and  was  treated  with  undeserved  con- 
tempt Dr.  Eck  wrote  in  three  da3'8  a  refutation,^  slanderously  charging 
Zwingli  that  for  ten  years  he  had  labored  to  root  out  from  the  people  of 

*  The  German  copy  adds :   *  AlUs  Gott  und  seinem  heiUgen  Wort  zu  Ehren.* 

*  Ad  Carolum  Rotn,  Imperatorem  Germanife  comitia  Augusta  ceiebrantem  Jidei  Hiddrfrii 
Zwinglii  ratio  (RechenachafL).  Anno  MDXXX.  Afense  Julio.  VinccU  veritea  (Zurich).  In 
the  same  year  a  German  translation  appeared  in  Zurich,  and  in  1543  an  English  translakioa. 
See  Niemeyer,  p.  xxvi.  Comp.  also  Bockel,  pp.  40  sqq. ;  Morikofer,  Vol.  II.  pp.  297  sqq. ; 
and  Christoffcl,  Vol.  II.  pp.  237  sqq. 

'  Repulsio  Articulorum  Zwinglii.  Zwingli  replied  in  Ad  iUustrissimos  Germama prmdpti 
Augusta  congregatos,  de  convitiis  Eckii  (Opera,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  19  sqq.}. 
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Switzerland  all  faith  and  all  religion,  and  to  8tir  tliem  up  against  the 
magistrate ;  that  he  had  caused  greater  devastation  among  them  than 
the  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Ilnns;  that  he  had  turned  the  churches  and 
convents  founded  hy  the  Ilapsburgere  (the  Emperor's  ancestor)  into 
temples  of  Yenus  and  Bacchus ;  and  that  ho  now  completed  his  crime 
by  daring  to  appear  before  the  Emperor  with  such  an  impudent  piece 
of  writing.  The  Lutherans  (with  the  exception  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
sympathized  with  Zwingli)  were  scarcely  less  indignant,  and  much  more 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  than  to  appear  in  league  with  Zwin- 
gliana  and  Anabaptists.  They  felt  especially  offended  that  the  Swiss 
Eeformer  took  strong  ground  against  the  corporeal  presence,  and  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  them  as  pei'sons  who '  were  looking  back  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt."  Melanchthon,  who  was  at  tliat  time  not  yet  eman- 
cipated from  the  Catholic  tradition  on  that  article,  judged  him  in- 
sane.' 

Zwingli,  having  had  no  time  to  consult  with  his  confederates,  offered 
tlie  Confession  in  his  own  name,  and  submitted  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  lirst  sections  he  declares,  as  clearly  and  even  more  explicitly 
than  the  Lutheran  Confession,  his  faith  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  laid  down  in  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  (which  are  expressly  named).  He  teaches  the  elec- 
tion by  free  grace,  the  sole  and  sufiicient  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith,  in  opposition  to  all  human  mediators  and  meritorious 
works.  He  distinguishes  between  tlie  internal  or  invisible,  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  visible  Church ;  the  former  is  the  company  of  the  elect  believ- 
ers and  their  childi-en,  and  is  the  bride  of  Christ ;  the  latter  embraces 
all  nominal  Christians  and  their  children,  and  is  beautifully  described 
in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  of  whom  five  were  foolish.  Church 
maj  also  designate  a  single  congregation,  as  the  church  in  Rome,  in 
Augsburg,  in  Leyden.  The  true  Church  can  never  err  in  die  founda- 
tion of  faith.     Purgatory  he  rejects  as  an  injurious  fiction  which  sets 


'  *Qfiu>d  Chritti  cor;»i»/8ays  Zwingli,  *;>er  essfntiam  et  realiter^  hoc  est  rorynu  tpimm  no- 
tvaie  in  cctna  aui  adsit  out  ore  dentibttsque  nostris  manducatur^  quemadmodum  Papista,  et 
QDiDxM  QUI  AD  olHas  Egtptiacas  ViEUVKCTAyT,  per hthetifj  id  non  tantum  neyantttf,  sed  er- 
rorem  e*»e  qui  verfto  Dei  advenatur,  consianter  cuxeveramus,* 

*  See  his  letter  to  Luther  of  July  14,  1530,  quoted  on  p.  2G3. 
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Chriet's  merits  at  naught  On  original  Bin,  the  salvation  of  unbaptized 
infants,  and  the  sacraments,  he  departs  much  further  from  the  tradi- 
tional theology  than  the  Lutherans.  He  goes  into  a  lengthy  argument 
against  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  eucharist.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  he  protests  against  being  confounded  with  the  Anabaptists, 
and  rejects  their  views  on  infant  baptism,  civil  offices,  the  sleep  of  tlie 
soul,  and  universal  salvation. 

The  document  is  frank  and  bold,  yet  dignified  and  courteous,  aud 
concludes  thus:  'Hinder  not,  ye  children  of  men,  the  spread  and 
growth  of  the  Word  of  God — ye  can  not  forbid  the  grass  to  grow.  Ye 
must  see  that  this  plant  is  richly  blessed  with  rain  from  heaven.  Con- 
sider not  your  own  wishes,  but  the  demands  of  the  age  conceniing  the 
free  coui^se  of  the  gospel.  Take  these  words  kindly,  and  show  by  your 
deeds  that  you  are  children  of  God.' 

4.  The  ExposmoN  of  the  Chbistian  FArra  to  King  Fkancis  L* 

This  is,  as  BuUinger  says,  the  swan  song  of  Zwingli,  in  which  he  sur- 
passed himself.  He  wrote  it  in  July,  1531,  three  months  before  his 
death,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Maigret,  the  French  embassador  to 
Switzerland,  and  sent  it  in  manuscript  to  Francis  I.,  King  of  France 
(1515-1547),  who,  from  political  motives,  showed  himself  favorable  to 
the  Protestants  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  while  he  persecuted  them 
at  home.  A  few  years  before  he  had  dedicated  to  him  his  ^  Commen- 
tary on  the  true  and  false  Religion '  (1525),  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
(1536)  Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Institutes,  with  a  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  letter;  but  the  frivolous  monarch  probably  never  read  these 
voices  of  warning,  which,  if  properly  heeded,  might  have  changed  the 
whole  history  of  France. 

This  last  document  of  Zwingli  is  clear,  bold,  spirited,  full  of  faith 

*  CHRiSTiANiE  FiDBi  ctb  H.  ZwiNOLio  prcedtcatcB  brevis  et  clara  ExPOSlTio  ab  ^Mo^ria- 
glio  paulo  ante  mortem  e;t»  ad  Regem  Christianum  srripta.  Under  this  title  Bollinger  edited 
the  work,  with  some  omissions  and  changes,  from  the  author  s  MS.,  with  a  prefiM»,  1*^3(>. 
He  calls  Zwingli  Jidelissimus  evangelii  prceco  et  Chiistianas  liberiatis  ataertor  eonttantis- 
8imu8,  Leo  Juds  prepared  a  free  German  translation :  Eine  kwze^  klare  Sumau  tutd  £r- 
hUhrung  dea  christL  Glaubens,  etc.,  Zurich  (no  date).  Niemeyer  took  his  text  directlj  from 
a  copy  of  the  manuscript  made  by  Bibliander,  in  the  library  at  Zurich  (pp.  xxviii.  and  86  sqq. .. 
Christoffel  (Vol.  I.  p.  368)  states  that  the  original  MS.  of  Zwingli  is  still  in  the  pnblic  libra;; 
of  Palis.  A  High-German  translation  in  Bockel,  pp.  63  sqq.,  and  Christoffel,  Vol.  H.  pp* 
262  sqq. 
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and  hope.  In  a  brief  preface  he  warns  the  most  Ohrietian  King  of 
France  against  the  lies  and  slandera  circulated  against  the  Protestants. 
He  first  treats  of  God,  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  faith  and  only  object 
of  worship.  We  do  not  despise  the  saints  and  sacraments,  we  only 
^nard  them  against  abuse;  we  honor  Mary  as  the  perpetual  Virgin 
and  Mother  of  God,'  but  we  do  not  worebip  her  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  which  we  know  she  herself  would  never  tolerate.  The  sac- 
raments we  honor  as  signs  or  Symbols  of  holy  things,  but  not  as  the 
holy  things  themselves.  Then  he  speaks  of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  of  God  for  our  salvation,  who  made  a 
full  satisfaction  for  all  our  sins.  He  gives  an  able  exposition  of  the 
two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  his  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  return  to  judgment.  He  rejects  purgatory  as  a  papal  fiction. 
He  dwells  very  fully  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  especially  the 
eucharistic  presence  (rejecting  ubiquity).  The  remaining  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  Church,  the  Magistrate,  the  remission  of  sins,  faith  and 
works,  eternal  life,  and  an  attack  on  the  Anabaptists,  with  whom  the  Prot- 
estants were  often  confounded  in  France.  In  conclusion,  he  entreats 
the  king  to  give  the  gospel  free  course  in  his  kingdom ;  to  imitate  the 
example  of  some  pious  princes  in  Germany;  to  judge  by  the  fruits  of 
the  RefoiTOed  faith  wherever  it  was  fairly  established ;  and  to  forgive 
the  boldness  with  which  he  approached  his  majesty.  The  urgency  of 
the  case  demanded  it.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  mass,  with  proofs 
from  the  fathers,  especially  from  Augustine,  in  favor  of  his  view  on  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

§  52.  ZwiNGLi's  DisTiNOTrvE  Doctrines. 

Zwiogli*8  doctrines  are  laid  down  chiefly  In  his  two  Confessions  to  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  ($  51), 
bis  C&mmeTUariuH  de  vera  et  falsa  rdigione  (1625),  and  his  sermon  De  Providentia  Dei  (1680). 

Of  secondary  doctrinal  importance  are  the  BxpUmatUm  vf  hie  Articles  and  Condusions  (1628);  his 
Skeph^d  (a  sort  of  pastoral  theology);  several  tracts  and  letters  on  the  Lord*s  Sapper,  on  Baptism  and 
re-Baptism ;  and  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Bzodas,  the  Gospels,  the  Romans,  and  Corinthians 
(edited,  from  his  lectures  and  sermons,  by  Leo  Jada,  Megander,  and  others). 

Zwingli's  theological  system  contains,  in  germ,  the  main  features  of 
the  Beformed  Creed,  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran,  and  must  be  here 
briefly  considered. 

1.  Zwingli  begins  with  the  objective  (or  formal)  principle  of  Protest- 

*  ZwtngU  retained  this  term,  but  with  a  restriction  to  the  btixnan  nature  united  to  the 
I^gos. 
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antifim,  uamely^  the  excluBive  and  absolnte  authority  of  the  Bible  in  all 
matters  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  The  Beformed  Confessions 
do  the  same ;  while  the  Lutheran  Confessions  start  with  the  subjective 
(or  material)  principle  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  make  tliis 
^  the  article  of  the  standing  and  falling  Church.'  This  difference,  how- 
ever, is  more  a  matter  of  logical  order  and  relative  importance.  Word 
and  faith  are  inseparable,  and  proceed  from  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 
In  both  denominations  a  living  faith  in  Christ  is  the  first  and  last 
principle.  Without  this  faith  the  Bible  may  be  esteemed  as  the  best 
book,  but  not  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  and  rule  of  faith. 

2.  Zwingli  teaches  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  or  predes- 
tination to  salvation  {coiiatitutio  de  beandiSj  as  he  defines  it),  and  finds 
in  it  the  ultimate  ground  of  our  justification  and  salvation ;  faith  be- 
ing only  the  organ  of  appropriation.  God  is  the  infinite  being  of  be- 
ings, in  whom  and  througli  whom  all  other  beings  exist;  the  supremo 
cause,  including  as  dependent  organs  the  finite  or  middle  causes ;  tlie 
infinite  and  only  good  (Luke  xviii.  18),  and  every  thing  else  is  good 
(Gen.  i.  31)  only  through  and  in  him.  It  is  a  fundamental  canon  tltat 
God  by  his  providence,  or  perpetual  and  unchangeable  rule  and  admin- 
istration,* controls  and  disposes  all  events,  the  will  and  the  action ;  oth- 
erwise he  would  not  be  omnipotent  and  omnipresent.  There  can  be 
no  accident.  The  fall,  with  its  consequences,  likewise  comes  under  his 
foreknowledge  and  fore-ordination,  which  can  be  as  little  separated  as 
intellect  and  will.  But  God's  agency  in  respect  to  sin  is  free  from  sin, 
since  he  is  not  bound  by  law,  and  has  no  bad  motive  or  affection ;  so 
the  magistrate  may  take  a  man's  life  without  committing  murder.* 
But  only  those  who  hear  the  Gospel  and  reject  it  in  unbelief  are  fore- 
ordained to  eternal  punishment.  Of  those  without  the  reach  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  we  can  not  judge,  as  we  know  not  their  relation  to  elec- 
tion. There  may  be  and  are  elect  persons  among  the  heathen ;  and  the 
fate  of  Socrates  and  Seneca  is  no  doubt  better  than  that  of  many  popes. 

Zwingli,  however,  dwells  mainly  on  the  positive  aspect  of  God's 


*  Zwingli  defines  providentia  to  be  perpetwm  et  imrmUMle  rermm  wnvermrwm  ngftmrn  et 
administratio. 

•  This  illustration  is  used  by  Myconios  in  defending  the  Zwing^ian  view  of  Proridence. 
See  Schweizer,  Centraidogmen,  VoL  I.  p.  138.  The  illustration  of  Zwingli,  0pp.  IV.  p.  112, 
concerning  the  adulterium  Davidis  and  tbe  taunis^  is  less  happy. 
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providence — the  election  to  salvation.  Election  is  free  and  independ- 
ent. It  embraces  also  infants  before  they  have  any  faith.  It  does 
not  follow  faith,  but  precedes  it.  Faith  is  itself  the  work  of  free  grace 
and  the  sign  and  frnit  of  election  (Rom.  viii.  29, 30 ;  Acts  xiii.  48).  We 
are  elected  in  order  that  we  may  believe  in  Christ  and  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  holiness.  Faith  is  trast  and  confidence  in  Christ,  the  union  of 
the  soul  with  him,  and  full  of  good  works.  Hence  it  is  preposterous  to 
charge  this  doctrine  with  dangerous  tendency  to  carnal  security  and 
immorality.* 

Tliis  is  substantially  Zwingli's  doctrine,  as  he  preached  it  during  the 
Coufei-ence  in  Marburg  (1529),  and  taught  it  in  his  book  on  Providetice.^ 

'  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  strongest  predestinarians  (wheth- 
er Augostinians  or  Calvinists  or  Puritans)  have  been  the  most  earnest,  energetic,  and  per- 
severing Christians.     Edward  Zeller  (a  cool  philosopher  and  critic  of  the  Tiibingen  school) 
clearly  explains  this  connection  in  his  book  on  the  Theological  System  ofZwingli^  pp.  17-U): 
^Gernde  die  Lehre  von  der  Ertcdhlung,  der  man  so  oft  vorgeworfen  hat,  dasa  sie  die  sittliche 
Kraft  lahme,  dasa  sie  zu  TrSgheit  und  Sorglosigheit  hinfuhre,  gerade  diese  Lehre  ist  ea,  aus 
teelcher  der  Rejormirte  jene  rOcksichts-  und  zweifellose,  bis  zurHdrte  und  Leidenschciftlichkeit 
durchgrei/ende  praktische  Energie  schdpft,  wie  wir  sie  an  den  Helden  dieses  Glaubens,  einem 
Zwingli,  einem  Calvin,  einem  Farel,  einem  Knox,  einem  Cromwell,  bewundem,  welche  ihn  vor 
den  Zweijeln  und  Anfechtungen  bewahrt,  die  dem  weicheren,  tiefer  mil  sich  selbst  beschdft- 
igten  GemUth  so  viel  zu  schaffen  machen,  von  denen  selbst  der  grosse  deutsche  Glaubensheld 
iMiher  noch  in  spaten  Jahren  heimgesttcht  wurde.     Die  wesentHche  religidse  Bedeutung  dieser 
Lehre,  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  das  innere  Leben  der  Gldubigen,  liegt  nicht  in  der  Ueberzeuzung 
von  der  Unbedingtheit  des  gOttlichen  Wirkens  aU  solchen,  sondem  in  dem  Glauben  an  seine 
Unbedingtheit  IN  seines  Richtuno  auf  dieses  bestimmtb  Subjekt,  in  jener  pek85n- 
LiCHEN  GswiBSHEiT  der  Erwahlung,  welche  den  Unterschied  der  re/ormirten  Erwdhlungs- 
Itkre  von  der  augustinischen  ausmacht,  und  eben  darauf  beruht  es  auch,  dass  die  theoretisch 
ganz  ricktigen  Konsequenzen  des  Pradestinatianismus  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Nutzlosigkeit  und 
GleichgOltigkeit  des  eigenen  Thuns  den  Reformirten  nicht  bios  nicht  stOren,  sondem  gar  nicht 
fir  ihn  vorhanden  sind.    Was  er  in  den  Sdtzen  von  der  ewigen  Vorherbestimmung  alter  Dinge, 
von  dem  unipcuidelbaren  Rathschluss  der  Erwdhlung  und  derVerwerfung,fur  sich  selbst  findet, 
das  ist  nw  die  unzweifelhafte  Gewissheit,  pers6nlich  zum  Dienst  Gottes  berufen  zu  sein,  und 
vemtOge  dieser  Berufung  in  alien  seinen  Angelegenheiten  unter  dem  unmittelbarsten  Schutz 
Gottes  zu  stehen,  als  Werkzeug  Gottes  zu  handeln,  der  Seligkeit  gewiss  zu  sein.     Die  Heils- 
gtwissheit  ist  hier  von  der  sittlich  religidsen  Anforderung  nicht  getrennt,  der  Einzelne  hat  das 
Beumsstsein  seiner  Berufung  nttr  in  seinem  Glauben,  und  den  Glauften  nur  in  der  KrSftigkeit 
teines  gottbesedten  Willens,  er  ist  sich  nicht  seiner  Erwd/ilung  zur  Seligkeit  ohne  alle  weitere 
Bestimmung,  sondem  wesentlich  nur  seiner  Erwdhlung  zu  der  Seligkeit  des  christlichen  Le~ 
hens  hewusst;  die  Erwdhlung  ist  hier  nur  die  ( Inter lage  fur  das  praktische  Verhalten  des  Frotn- 
"K«,  der  Mensch  verzichtet  nur  desshalb  im  Dogma  auf  die  I^rafl  und  Freiheit  seines  Willens, 
Ml  sit  fur  das  wirkliche  Leben  und  Handeln  von  der  Gottheit,  an  die  er  sich  ihrer  entaus- 
<er(  hat,  als  eine  absolute,  als  die  Kraft  des  gdttUchen  Geistes,  als  die  unerschUtterliche  Selbst- 
gewiMsheit  des  Erwdhlten  zuruckzuerhalten.* 

*  Zwingli,  being  requested  by  Philip  of  Hesse  (Jan.  25, 1530)  to  send  him  a  copy  of  his 
sermon,  which  he  had  preached  without  manuscript,  reproduced  the  substance  of  it,  and  sent 
it  to  him,  Aug.  20, 1530,  under  the  title,  Ad  illustrissimum  Cattorum  principem  Philippum 
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It  was  afterwards  more  fully  aud  clearly  developed  by  the  powerful 
intellect  of  Calvin,*  who  made  it  the  prominent  pillar  of  his  theology 
and  impressed  it  upon  the  majority  of  the  Beformed  Confessions,  al- 
though several  of  them  simply  teach  a  free  election  to  salvation,  with- 
out  saying  a  word  of  the  decree  of  reprobation. 

On  this  snbject,  however,  as  previously  stated,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  early  Beformers.  They  were  all  Augnstinians.  Luther 
heard  Zwingli's  sennon  on  Providence  in  Marburg,  and  made  no  objec- 
tion to  it,  except  that  he  quoted  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  the  pulpit.  He 
had  expressed  himself  much  more  strongly  on  the  subject  in  his  famous 
book  against  Erasmus  (1525).  There  was,  however,  this  difference,  that 
Luther,  like  Augustine,  from  his  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  was  driven  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  a  logical 
consequence ;  while  Zwingli,  and  still  more  Calvin,  started  from  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  and  inferred  from  it  the  dependence  of 
the  human  will ;  yet  all  of  them  were  controlled  by  their  strong  sense 
of  sin  and  free  grace  much  more  than  by  speculative  principles.  The 
Lutheran  Church  afterwards  dropped  the  theological  inference  in  part — 
namely,  the  decree  of  reprobation — and  taught  instead  the  universality 
of  the  offer  of  saving  grace ;  but  she  retained  the  anthropological  pi^e- 
mise  of  total  depravity  and  inability,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  a  free 
election  of  the  saints,  or  predestination  to  salvation ;  and  this  after  all 
is  the  chief  point  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  the  only  one  which  is 
made  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  In  the  Lutheran  Chnrch, 
morever,  the  election  theory  is  moderated  by  die  sacramental  princi- 
ple of  baptismal  regeneration  (as  was  the  case  with  Augustine),  while 
in  the  Befoinned  Church  the  doctrine  of  election  controls  and  modifies 
the  sacramental  principle,  so  that  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  preceding  election. 

3.  The  most  original  and  prominent  doctrine  of  Zwingli  is  that  of  the 
sacraments^  and  especially  of  the  Lord^s  Supper, 

He  adopts  the  general  definition  that  the  sacrament  is  the  visible 
sign  of  an  invisible  gra^e,  but  draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 


urmonU  de  Providentia  Dei  anamnetna.     Opera  IV.  pp.  79-144.     See  a  fall  extract  in 
Schweiser's  Onfra^o^men, Vol.  I.  pp.  102  sqq.    Kbrard  makes  too  little  account  of  this  tnu^ 

*■  In  the  later  editions  of  his  Institutes ;  for  in  the  first  edition  he  confines  hiniaelf  to  a 
brief  and  indefinite  statement  of  this  doctrine. 
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sacramental  sign  (siffnum)  and  the  thing  signified  (res  sacramentt)j 
and  allows  no  necessary  and  internal  connection  between  them.  Tlie 
baptism  by  water  may  take  place  without  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (as 
in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Simon  Magus),  and  the  baptism  by  the 
Spirit,  or  r^eneration,  without  the  baptism  by  water  (for  the  apostles 
received  only  John's  baptism ;  the  penitent  tliief  was  not  baptized  at 
all,  and  Cornelius  Was  baptized  after  regeneration).  Communion  with 
Christ  is  not  confined  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  neither  do  all  who  partake 
of  tliis  ordinance  really  commune  with  Christ  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
free  and  independent  of  all  outward  ceremonies  and  observances. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  sacraments,  Zwingli  rejecut  the  whole  scholas- 
tic theory  of  the  opus  operatumy  and  makes  faith  the  necessary  medium 
of  sacramental  efficacy.  He  differs  here  not  only  from  the  Bomish,  but 
also  from  the  Lutheran  theory.  He  regards  the  sacraments  only  &s 
signs  and  seals,  and  not  strictly  as  means  or  instrumentalities  of  grace, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  strengtlien  it  They  do  not  originate  and 
confer  grace,  but  presuppose  it,  and  set  it  forth  to  our  senses,  and 
confirm  it  to  our  faith.  As  circumcision  sealed  the  righteousness 
of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  which  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  uncir- 
cumcision  (Bom.  iv.  11),  so  baptism  seals  the  remission  of  sin  by  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Christ,  and  our  incorporation  in  Christ  by  faith, 
which  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  In  infant  baptism  (which  he 
strongly  defended  against  the  Anabaptists,  not  indeed  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  as  proper  and  expedient),  we  have  the  divine  promise 
which  extends  to  the  offspring,  and  the  profession  of  the  faitli  of  the 
parents  with  their  pledge  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  same. 
The  Lord's  Supper  signifies  and  seals  the  fact  that  Christ  died  for 
OS  and  shed  his  blood  for  our  sins,  that  he  is  ours  and  we  are  his,  and 
that  we  are  partakers  of  all  his  benefits.  Zwingli  compares  the  sacra- 
ment also  to  a  wedding-ring  which  seals  the  marriage  union. 

He  fully  admits,  however,  that  the  sacraments  are  divinely  insti- 
tuted and  necessary  for  our  twofold  constitution ;  that  they  are  sig- 
nificant and  efficacious,  not  empty,  signs ;  that  they  aid  and  strengthen 
onr  faith  {^auxilium  opemque  adferunt  jideV\  and  so  far  confer  spir- 
itual blessing  through  the  medium  of  appropriating  faith.  In  this  wider 
Bense  they  may  be  called  means  of  grace.  He  also  gives  them  the 
character  of  public  testimonies,  by  which  we  openly  profess  our  faith 
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before  God  and  the  world,  pledge  onr  obedience  to  Iiim,  and  expres 
our  gratitude  for  mercies  received.  Hence  the  nauie  eucharuty  or 
gratiarum  actio. 

Concerning  the  Lord'8  Supper,  Zwingli  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the 
Bomish  mass,  that  it  is  a  commemaration^  not  a  repetition,  of  tlie  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ,  who  offered  himself  once  for  all  time,  and  can 
not  be  offered  by  any  other ;  that  bread  and  wine  signify  or  represent, 
but  are  not  really,  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  onr  Lord ;  that 
he  is  present  only  according  to  his  divine  nature  and  by  his  Spirit  to 
tlie  eye  of  faith  {fidei  conternpfationejy  but  not  according  to  his  human 
nature,  which  is  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  can  not  be 
present  every  where  or  in  many  places  at  the  same  time ;  that  to  eat  hi» 
flesh  and  to  drink  his  blood  is  a  spiritual  manducation,  or  the  same  as  to 
believe  in  him  (John  vi.),  and  no  physical  manducation  by  mouth  and 
teeth,  which,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  useless  and  miwortbj^ 
and  would  establish  two  ways  of  salvation — one  by  faith,  the  other  bj 
literal  eating  in  the  sacrament ;  finally,  that  the  blessing  of  the  ordi- 
nance consists  in  a  renewed  application  of  the  benefits  of  the  atone- 
ment by  the  worthy  or  believing  communicants,  while  the  unworthy 
receive  only  tlie  outward  signs  to  their  own  judgment 

He  therefore  rejects  every  form  of  a  local  or  corporeal  presence, 
whetlier  by  transubstantiation,  impanation,  or  consubstantiation,  as  con- 
traiy  to  the  Bible,  to  the  nature  of  faith,  and  to  sound  reason.  He 
suppoi*ts  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution^  by  a 
large  number  of  passages,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  door,  the 
lamb,  the  rock,  the  vine,  etc. ;  also  by  such  passages  as  Qen.  xli.  26, 27 
(the  seven  good  kine  are  seven  yeai-s).  Matt.  xiii.  31-37  (the  field  is  the 
world;  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one;  the  reapers  are 
the  angels),  and  especially  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  25  (tlie  cuj>  is  tlie 
New  Testament  in  my  blood).  He  proves  the  local  absence  of  Christ's 
body  by  the  fact  of  his  ascension  to  heaven,  his  future  visible  return  to 


'  That  is,  of  the  verbal  copula  itrrij  est =ngn\ficat,  not  of  rovro  (CariBtadt),  nor  vHfut  ^jS^ 
corporis  (CEcolampadius,  on  the  ground  that  Christ  probably  did  not  use  the  verb  at  all  in  tlM 
original  Aramaic).  Zwingli  was  always  inclined  to  a  tropical  interpretation,  and  averse  to 
the  notion  of  a  carnal  presence,  but  was  led  to  his  exegesis  in  1522  by  a  tract  of  Hooim 
(Hoen),  a  lawyer  of  Holland,  De  eucharistia,  which  taught  him  in  qua  voce  tropms  latent. 
See  Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  His  controversy  with  Luther  began  when  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Matth.  Alber,  at  Rdhtlingen,  Nov.  16, 1524. 
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judgment,  and  by  snch  passages  as/ 1  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;' 
'The  poor  you  have  always  with  you,  but  me  you  have  not  always;'  *I 
go  to  my  Father;'  *The  heaven  must  receive  him  until  the  times  of 
restitntion  of  all  things.'  He  also  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  Luther 
in  maintaining  the  literal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  and  yet 
refusing  the  adoration ;  for  wherever  Christ  is  he  must  be  adored. 

I  add  his  last  words  on  the  subject  from  the  Confession  sent  to  King 
Francis  I.  shortly  before  his  death :  *  We  believe  that  Christ  is  truly 
present  in  the  Lord's  Supper;  yea,  we  believe  that  there  is  no  com- 
munion without  the  presence  of  Christ.'  This  is  the  proof :  "  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  tliere  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them"  (Matt,  xviii.  20).  How  much  more  is  he  present  where  the 
whole  congregation  is  assembled  to  his  honor !  But  that  his  body  is  liter- 
ally eaten  is  far  from  the  truth  and  the  nature  of  faith.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  truth,  because  he  himself  says :  "  I  am  no  more  in  the  world"  (John 
xvii.  11),  and  "  The  flesh  profiteth  nothing"  (John  vi.  63),  that  is  to  eat, 
as  the  Jews  then  believed  and  the  Papists  still  believe.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  faith  (I  mean  the  holy  and  true  faith),  because  faith 
embraces  love,  fear  of  God,  and  reverence,  which  abhor  such  carnal 
and  gross  eating,  as  much  as  any  one  would  shrink  from  eating  his  be- 
loved son. .  . .  We  believe  that  the  true  body  of  Clirist  is  eaten  in  the 
communion  in  a  sacramental  and  spiritual  manner  by  the  religious,  be- 
lieving, and  pious  heart  (as  also  St.  Chrysostom  taught).  And  this  is  in 
brief  the  substance  of  what  we  maintain  in  this  controversy,  and  what 
not  we,  but  the  truth  itself  teaches.'  To  this  he  adds  the  communion 
Bervice,  which  he  introduced  in  Zurich,  that  his  Majesty  may  see  how 
devoutly  the  sacrament  is  celebrated  there  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
stitution of  Christ  This  service  is  much  more  liturgical  than  the  later 
Calvinistic  formulas,  and  includes  the  *  Gloria  in  Excelsis,'  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  responses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  eucharistic  controversy  are  certain  christo- 
logical  differences  concerning  ubiquity  and  the  communicatio  idioma- 
tum^  which  we  have  already  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  Formula  of 
Concord. 

Zwingli's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  is  unquestionably  the  simplest, 


*  ^Chistum  credimua  vert  esse  in  rceiia,  tmfwo  nan  eredinnu  esse  Domini  ecsnam  nisi  Chri- 
itw  adsit.  *    Kiemeyer,  p.  7 1 . 
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clearest,  and  most  intelligible  theory.  It  removes  the  supernatural 
mystery  from  the  ordinance,  and  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  under 
standing.  Exegetically,  it  is  admissible,  and  advocated  even  by  some 
of  the  ablest  Lutheran  scholars,  who  freely  concede  that  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words  of  institution,  to  which  Luther  appealed  first 
and  last  against  the  arguments  of  Zwingli,  is  impossible,  or,  if  consist- 
ently carried  out,  must  lead  to  the  Romish  dogma.^  Philosophically 
and  dogmatically,  it  labors  under  none  of  the  difficulties  of  trauenb- 
stantiation  and  consubstantiation,  both  of  which  imply  the  simultaneous 
multipresence  of  a  corporeal  substance,  and  a  physical  manducation  of 
Christ's  crucified  body  and  blood — in  direct  contradiction  to  the  essen- 
tial propeities  of  a  body,  and  the  testimony  of  four  of  our  senses.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Anninians,  and  it  extensively  p]*evails  at  pres- 
ent even  among  orthodox  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  especiallj 
in  England  and  America.^ 

Zwingli  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  protest  against  every  form,  however 
refined  and  subtle,  of  the  old  Capernaitic  conception  of  a  carnal  pres- 
ence and  carnal  appropriation  (John  vi.  63).  He  is  also  right  in  his 
positive  assertion  that  the  holy  communion  is  a  commemoration  of  the 
all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  a  spiritual  feeding  on 
Christ  by  faith.  But  he  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth ;  he  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  strong  language  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  John  vi.  53-58, 
concerning  the  eating  of  the  fiesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  (whether  tliis 
be  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  not).  After 
all  deduction  of  carnal  misconceptions,  there  remains  the  mystery  of  a 
vital  union  of  the  believer  with  the  whole  Christ,  including  his  human- 
ity^ viewed  not,  indeed,  as  material  substance,  but  as  a  principle  of  life 
and  power. 

This  Calvin  felt.  Hence  he  endeavored  to  find  a  via  media  between 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  and  assumed,  besides  the  admitted  real  presence 


*  See  above,  p.  327. 

*  Dr.  Hodge,  e.  g.,  does  not  rise  above  the  Zwinglian  yiew.  He  denies  that  Christ  Is  pres- 
ent in  any  other  way  than  spiritnally,  and  that  believers  receive  any  other  benefit  than  ^tbe 
sacrificial  virtae  and  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross,'  which  he  maintains  was  re- 
ceived already  by  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  disciples  at  the  first  Supper,  befof* 
the  glorified  body  of  Christ  had  any  existence.  *  The  efficacy  of  this  sacrament,  as  a  raetos 
of  grace,  is  not  in  the  signs,  nor  in  the  service,  nor  in  the  minister,  nor  in  the  word,  bat  ia  tb« 
attending  influence  of  the  Holy  ^^inC— System.  Theol.  Vol.  IlL  pp.  646,647,65a 
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of  the  t)ivine  Lord,  a  dynamic  presence  and  inflnence  of  bis  glorified 
and  ever-living  humanity,  and  an  actual  communication  of  its  life- 
giving  power  (not  the  matter  of  the  body  and  blood)  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  the  worthy  communicant  through  the  medium  of  faith — as  the 
sun  is  in  the  lieavens,  and  yet  with  his  light  and  heat  present  on  earth. 
This  theory  passed  substantially  into  the  most  authoritative  confessions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  must  tlierefoi*e  be  regarded  as  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  Beformed  Church. 

On  three  other  points — namely,  original  sin,  the  salvation  of  infants, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen — Zwingli  had  peculiar  views,  which 
were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  gave  great  offense  to  some  of  his 
friends  as  well  as  to  Luther,  but  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Ar- 
minians. 

4.  Tlie  Beformation  was  bom  of  an  intense  conviction  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  man  and  the  absolute  need  of  a  I'adical  regeneration.  Zwingli 
makes  no  exception,  and  describes  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  the 
natural  man  almost  as  strongly  as  Luther,  although  he  never  passed 
through  such  terrors  of  conscience  as  the  monk  in  Erfurt,  nor  had  he 
such  hand-to-hand  figiits  with  the  devil.'  He  derives  sin  from  the  fall 
of  Adam,  brought  about  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  finds  its  es- 
sence in  selfishness  as  opposed  to  the  love  of  Ood.  He  goes  beyond 
the  Angostinian  infralapsarianism,  which  seems  to  condition  the  eter- 
nal counsel  of  Ood  by  the  first  self-determination  of  man,  and  he  boldly 
takes  the  supralapsarian  position  that  Ood  not  only  foresaw,  but  foreor- 
dained the  fall,  together  with  the  redemption,  that  is,  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  or  as  the  negative  condition  for  the  revelation  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation. He  fully  admits  the  distinction  between  original  or  hereditary 
fiin  and  actual  transgression,  but  he  describes  the  former  as  a  moral 
disease,  or  natural  defect,  rather  than  punishable  sin  and  guilt.'  It  is 
a  miserable  condition  {conditio  misera).    He  compares  it  to  the  mis- 

*  Doner  (in  his  HUtory  of  German  Theology^  p.  287)  says  that  Zwingli  retained  from  his 
bomanistic  cultare  a  certain  disposition  to  'an  esthetic  consideration  of  sin/  i.  e.,  to  see  in  it 
wmething  disgraceful,  unworthy,  hestial  rather  than  diabolical. 

*  DffectuM  natmralist  or,  as  he  often  calls  it  in  his  Swiss-German,  a  Brest,  i.  e.  Gebrechen. 
^'hieErhtSbidy  he  says  in  his  book  on  Baptism,'  igt  nuts  (nichts)  anders  weder  (a/<)  der  Brest 
rem  Adam  her.  .  .  .  Wir  verntond  (yerstehen)  dwrch  das  Wort  Brest  einen  Af angel,  den  einer 
ohn  Bin  Schnld  von  der  Gebwrt  her  hat  oder  sust  (sonst)  von  ZufSlien.*  He  distinguishes  it 
from  Laster  and  Frevel,  rice  and  crime.  He  explains  his  view  more  fully  in  his  tract  De 
peccato  origimali  ad  Urbanum  Regium,  152G,  and  also  in  his  Confession  to  Charles  V.,  1580. 
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fortune  of  one  bom  in  Blavery.^  Bat  if  not  sin  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  it  is  an  inclination  or  propensity  to  sin  (jpropensio  ad  pec- 
candum)y  and  the  fruitful  germ  of  sin,  which  will  surely  develop  itself 
in  actual  transgression.  Thus  the  young  wolf  is  a  rapacious  animal 
before  he  actually  tears  the  sheep. 

5.  Zwingli  was  the  first  to  emancipate  the  salvation  of  children  dy- 
ing in  infancy  from  the  supposed  indispensable  condition  of  water- 
baptism,  and  to  extend  it  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  visible  Church. 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  interest,  since  the  unbaptized  children 
far  outnumber  the  baptized,  and  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  the  race. 

Ue  teaches  repeatedly  that  all  elect  children  are  saved  whether  bap- 
tized or  not,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen  parentage,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  innocence  (which  would  be  Pelagian),  but  on  die 
ground  of  Christ's  atonement.  He  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  all 
children  dying  in  infancy  belong  to  the  elect;  their  early  death  being 
a  token  of  God's  mercy,  and  hence  of  their  election.  A  part  of  the 
elect  are  led  to  salvation  by  a  holy  life,  another  part  by  an  early  death. 
The  children  of  Christian  parents  belong  to  the  Church,  and  it  would 
be  'impious'  to  condemn  them.  But  from  the  pai*allel  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Adam,  he  infers  that  all  children  are  saved  from 
the  ruin  of  sin,  else  what  Paul  says  would  not  be  true,  that  'as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive'  (1  Cor.  xv.  22). 
At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  the  children  of  the  heathen,  both 
on  account  of  the  restoration  of  Christ  and  of  the  eternal  election  of 
God,  which  precedes  faith,  and  produces  faith  in  due  time ;  hence  the 
absence  of  faith  in  children  is  no  ground  for  their  condemnation.^    As 


'  *  Peccatum  oriffinale  wm  proprie  peccatum  eat,  non  enim  est /acinus  comtra  legem,  Mof^ 
bus  igitur  est  proprie  et  conditio.^    Fidei  Ratio  ad  Carol,  V,  Cap.  IV.  (Niemeyer,  p.  20). 

'  Fidei  Ratio,  Cap.V.  (Niemejer,  p.  21):  ^  Hinc  constat,  si  in  Christo  secundo  Adam  rita 
restituimur,  quemadmodum  in  primo  Adam  sumus  morti  traditi,  quod  temere  damnamus  Chi- 
stianis  parentibus  natos  pueros,  imo  gentium  quoque  pueros.  Adam  enim  si  perderere  unirer- 
sum  genus  peccando  potmt,  et  Christus  moriendo  non  viv\ficavit  et  redemit  univermtm  gems  s 
clade  per  istum  data,  jam  non  est  par  salus  reddita  per  Christum,  et  perinde  (quod  nbsit!)  sec 
verum,  ^^Sicut  in  Adam  omnes  moriuntur,  ita  in  Christo  omnes  vitos  restituuntur."  Verum  quf- 
modocunque  de  gentilium  infantihus  statuendum  sit,  hoc  certe  adseveramus,  propter  virtvtem 
salutis  per  Christum  prcestita,  prater  rem  pronunciare  qui  eos  (etemce  maledictioni  addiamtj 
cutn  propter  dictam  reparationis  causam,  turn  projUer  electionem  Dei  liberam,  qua:  non  seqmtnr 
fidem,  sed  fides  electionem  sequitur,^  In  another  passage  against  the  Catabaptists  be  sajs: 
*  £lecti  eUgebantur  antequam  in  utero  concipereniur :  mox  igitur  ut  sunt,filii  Dei  smnty  etiawtsi 
moriantur  antequam  credant  aut  ad  fidem  vocentur.     Comp.  Zeller,  L  c.  p.  162. 
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he  believed  in  the  ealvation  of  many  adult  heathen,  he  bad  the  less 
difficalty  in  believing  that  heathen  children  are  saved ;  for  they  have 
not  jet  committed  actaal  transgression,  and  of  hereditary  sin  they  have 
been  redeemed  by  Christ.  We  have  therefore  much  greater  certainty 
of  the  salvation  of  depai*ted  infants  than  of  any  adults. 

This  view  was  a  bold  step  beyond  the  traditional  orthodoxy.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  keeping  with  her  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  water-baptism  for  salvation  (based  upon 
Mark  xvi.  16  and  John  iii.  5),  teaches  the  salvation  of  all  baptized,  and 
the  condemnation  of  all  uribaptized  children ;  assigning  the  latter  to 
the  limbua  infantwn  on  the  border  of  hell,  where  they  suffer  the  mild- 
est kind  of  punishment,  namely,  the  negative  penalty  of  loss  {pama 
damni  or  carentia  beatificcB  viaioni8\  but  not  the  positive  pain  of  feel- 
ing {pcena  sensusy  St.  Augustine  first  clearly  introduced  this  whole- 
Bale  exclusion  of  all  unbaptized  infants  from  heaven — though  Christ 
expressly  says  that  to  children  emphatically  belongs  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  He  ought  consistently  to  have  made  the  salvation  of  infants, 
like  that  of  adults,  depend  upon  their  election ;  but  the  churchly  and 
sacramental  principle  checked  and  moderated  his  predestination  theory, 
and  his  Christian  heart  induced  him  to  soften  the  frightful  dogma  as 
much  as  possible.'  As  he  did  not  extend  election  beyond  the  bound- 
aries  of  the  Catholic  Church  (although  he  could  not  help  seeing  the 
significance  of  such  holy  outsiders  as  Melchizedek  and  Job  under  the 
old  dispensation),  he  secured  at  least,  by  his  high  view  of  the  regener- 
ative efficacy  of  water-baptism,  the  salvation  of  all  baptized  mfants 
dying  in  infancy.  To  harmonize  this  view  with  his  system,  he  must 
have  counted  them  all  among  the  elect. 

The  Lutheran  Creed  retains  substantially  the  Catholic  view  of  bap- 

'  The  UmbuM  infantum  is,  so  to  speak,  the  nursery  of  hell,  on  the  top  floor  and  away  ftom 
the  fire,  as  Bellarmin  says,  in  loco  infemi  alliorij  ita  ut  ad  eum  ignis  non  perveniat.  In  a 
still  higher  region  was  the  Kmbus  patrum,  the  temporaiy  abode  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  this  was  vacated  at  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  when  those  saints  were 
freed  from  prison  and  translated  into  Paradise. 

'  ^Parvtdoa  non  baptizatos  in  damnattone  omnium  lenissima  futuros*  (Contra  Jul.  lib.  V. 
C.11);  ^In/antes  non  haptizati  lenissimk  quidem^  sed  tamen  damnantur.  Potest  proinde 
rtrte  dici,  parvulos  sine  baptismo  de  corpore  exeuntes  in  damnattone  omnium  mitissiha  yu/u- 
rog'{De  pecc.  mer,  et  rem,  cap.  16).  Pelagius  was  more  liberal,  and  assumed  a  middle  state 
of  half-blessedness  for  unbaptized  infants  between  the  heaven  of  the  baptized  and  the  hell  of 
the  ungodly.     See  particulars  in  my  Church  History^Yol,  III.  pp.  835  sqq. 
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tismal  regeneration,  and  hence  limits  infant  salvation  to  those  who  eiv 
joy  this  means  of  grace;^  allowing,  however,  some  exceptions  withiu 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  making  tlie  damnation  of  un- 
baptized  infants  as  mild  as  the  case  will  permit'  At  present,  however, 
there  is  scarcely  a  Lutheran  divine  of  weight  who  would  be  willing  to 
confine  salvation  to  baptized  infants. 

The  Beformed  Church  teaches  the  salvation  of  all  elect  infants  dying 
in  infancy,  wliether  baptized  or  not,  and  assumes  that  they  are  regen- 
erated before  their  death,  which,  according  to  Calvinistic  principles,  is 
possible  without  water-baptism.'  The  second  Scotch  Confession,  of 
1580,  expressly  rejects,  among  other  errors  of  popery,  *  the  cruel  judg- 
ment against  infants  departing  without  the  sacrament.'^  Beyond  tliis 
tlie  Confessions  do  not  go,  and  leave  the  mysterions  subject  to  private 
opinion.  Some  of  the  older  and  moi*e  rigid  Calvinistic  divines  of  the 
supralapsarian  type  carried  the  distinction  between  the  elect  and  the 
reprobate  into  the  infant  world,  though  always  securing  salvation  to 
the  offspring  of  Christian  parents,  on  the  ground  of  inherited  Church 
membership  before  and  independent  of  the  baptismal  ratification; 
while  others  more  wisely  and  charitably  kept  silence,  or  left  the  non- 
elect  infants — if  there  are  such,  which  nobody  knows — to  the  nncov- 
enanted  mercies  of  God.  But  we  may  still  go  a  step  further,  within 
the  strict  limits  of  the  Eeformed  Creed,  and  maintain,  as  a  pious 
opinion,  that  all  departed  infants  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect 
Their  early  removal  from  a  world  of  sin  and  temptation  may  be  taken 


*  Conf.  Auguit,  Art.  IX. :  *  Damnant  Anabaptistcu  qui ,  .  ,  affirmant  puerog  tine  baptwno 
taivM fieri,*    In  the  German  edition  the  last  clause  is  omitted. 

*  Caloyius  (in  the  eonsenmu  repetitnt  fidei  vere  Lutheranop.,  165r>),  in  the  name  of  the  strict 
Lutherans,  rejected  the  milder  view  of  a  merely  privative  punishment  of  nnbaptized  in&nts,  as 
held  by  Calixtus  (see  Henke,  Gearg  CaUxtus,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  II.  p.  295),  but  it  was  defended  by 
others.  Fr.  Buddseus,  one  of  the  most  liberal  among  the  orthodox  Lutherans,  describes  the  con- 
dition of  heathen  infants  as  admodum  tolerabilis^  though  they  are  excluti  a  heatitndine  (luttU. 
Theol.  dopm.  Lips.  1728,  p.  631).  Others  leave  the  children  to  the  mercy  of  God.  See  V. 
E.  Loscher's  Auserlesene  Sammlung  der  beaten  neueren  Schriften  vcm  Zustcmd  der  Seek  naek 
dem  Tode,  1735;  republished  by  Hubert  Becker,  1835. 

"  Westminster  Conf,  chap.  x.  §  3 :  *  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infimcy,  are  regenerated  and 
saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleascth. 
So  also  are  all  other  elect  persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.'  The  last  sentence  may  be  fairly  interpreted  as  teaching  the  election  awl 
salvation  of  a  portion  of  heathen  adults, 

*  ^  AbhorreiKHM  et  detestamw  .  .  .  crudele  judicium  contra  infantes  sine  bapHtmo  menentts* 
baptismi  absolutam  quam  asserit  necessitatem,*    Niemeyer,  pp.  357, 358. 
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as  an  indication  of  God's  special  favor.  From  this  it  wonld  follow 
that  the  majority  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved.  The  very  doctrine 
of  election,  which  is  nnlimitable  and  free  of  all  ordinary  means,  at  all 
events  widens  the  possibility  and  strengthens  the  probability  of  general 
infant  salvation ;  while  those  Churches  which  hold  to  the  necessity  of 
baptismal  regeneration  must  either  consistently  exclude  from  heaven 
all  unbaptized  infants  (even  those  of  Christian  Baptists  and  Quakers), 
or,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  Christian  charity,  they  must  make  excep- 
tions BO  innumerable  that  these  would  become,  in  fact,  the  rule,  and 
overthrow  the  principle  altogether. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Arminians  resumed  the  position  of 
Zwingli,  and  with  their  mild  theory  of  original  sin  (which  they  do  not 
regard  as  responsible  and  punishable  before  and  independent  of  actual 
transgression),  they  could  consistently  teach  the  general  salvation  of 
infants.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  adopted  the  same  view.  Even 
in  the  strictly  Calvinistic  churches  it  made  steady  progress,  and  is  now 
silently  or' openly  held  by  nearly  all  Reformed  divines.* 

Whether  consistent  or  not,  the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation  is  cer- 
tainly cruel  and  revolting  to  every  nobler  and  better  feeling  of  our 
nature.  It  can  not  be  charged  upon  the  Bible  except  by  logical  in- 
ference from  a  few  passages  (John  iii.  6 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Rom.  v.  12), 
which  admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gen- 
eral salvation  of  infants,  though  not  expressly  taught,  is  far  more  con- 
sistent with  the  love  of  God,  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit 
and  conduct  of  him  who  shed  his  precious  blood  for  all  ages  of  man- 
kind, who  held  up  little  children  to  his  own  disciples  as  models  of  sim- 
plicity and  trustfulness,  and  took  them  to  his  bosom,  blessing  them, 
and  saying  (unconditionally  and  before  Christian  baptism  did  exist), 
*0f  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  *  Whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  in  nowise  enter 
therein.' 

*  Dr.  Hodge,  the  most  orthodox  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  age,  very  positively  teaches  (Syst. 
TheoL  Vol.  I.  p.  26)  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  represents  this  as  the 
*  common  doctrine  of  evangelical  Protestants.*  This  may  be  trae  of  the  present  generation, 
and  we  hope  it  is,  though  it  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  the  period  of  scholastic  orthodoxy, 
both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic.  lie  supports  his  view  by  three  arguments:  1.  The  analogy 
l>etween  Adam  and  Christ  (Rom.  v.  18, 19,  where  we  have  no  right  to  restrict  the  free  gift  of 
Christ  upon  all  mora  than  the  Bible  itself  restricts  it);  2.  Christ's  conduct  towards  children ; 
3.  The  general  nature  of  God  to  bless  and  to  save,  rather  than  to  curse  and  destroy. 
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6.  Salvation  of  adult  heathen.  This  is  a  still  darker  problem 
Before  Zwingli  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  sal- 
vation outside  of  the  visible  Church  {extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus), 
Dante,  the  poet  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  assigns  even  Homer,  Aris- 
totle, Virgil,  to  hell,  which  bears  the  terrible  inscription — 

'Let  those  who  enter  in  dismiss  all  hope.' 

But  the  Swiss  Beformer  repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction,  to  which 
he  adhered  to  tlie  last,  that  God  had  his  elect  among  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  and  that,  together  with  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  redeemed  Adam  down  to  John  the  Baptist,  we  maj 
expect  to  find  in  heaven  also  such  sages  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristides, 
Pindar,  Numa,  Cato,  Scipio,  Seneca;  in  short,  every  good  and  holy  man 
and  faithful  soul  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end.^ 

For  this  liberality  he  was  severely  censured.  The  great  and  good 
Luther  was  horrified  at  the  idea  that  even  Hhe  godless  Numa'  (!)  should 
be  saved,  and  thought  that  it  falsified  the  whole  gospel,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salvation.' 

Zwingli,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of  heathen  idolatry  and  every 
relic  of  paganism  in  worship,  retained,  from  his  classical  training  in  the 


^  His  last  and  fullest  utterance  on  this  subject  occurs  towards  the  close  of  his  Expomtio 
Chr,  Fidei,  where,  speaking  of  eternal  life,  he  thus  addresses  the  French  king :  *  Deinde 
tperandum  est  tibi  visurum  esse  sanctorum^  jn^udentium^fidelium,  canstantium^fortium^  virtu- 
osorum  omnium^  quicitnqtte  a  condito  mundo /uerunt,  sodalttatem,  catum  et  contubemium.  Hie 
duos  Adam,  redemptum  ac  Rtdemptorem:  hie  Abelum,  Enochum,  NoaWj  Abrahamum,  Jsaacta^ 
Jacobum,  Judam,  Mosen,  Josxtam^  Gedeonem,  Samnelemy  Pinhen,  Heliam,  Heliseum^  Isaiam, 
ac  deiparam  Virginem  de  qua  Hie  prtecinuity  Davidem,  Ezekiam,  Josianiy  Baptistcun^  Pelrsw, 
Paulum :  hie  Hbrculem,  Tmesbum,  Socratem,  Aribtxdbm,  Antioonum,  Numam,  Camil- 
LUM,  Catones,  Scipiones  :  hie  Ludovichujti  pium  antecessoresque  tuos  Ludovicos,  PkiHppas, 
Pipinnos,  et  quotquot  in  fide  hinc  migrarunt  maiores  tuos  videbis.  Et  summatimj  wmfidt  vir 
bonus,  non  erit  mens  sancta,  non  est  fidelis  anima,  ab  ipso  mundi  exordio  usque  ad  eius  ro*- 
summationem,  quern  non  sis  isthic  cum  Deo  visurus.  Quo  spectaculo  quid  Icetius,  qwi  €un<gninsy 
quid  denique  honorificentius  vet  cogitari  poterit  f  Aut  quo  iustius  omnes  animi  vires  intendimus 
quam  ad  huiuscemodi  vitce  lucrum  f*  See  Niemeyer,  p.  61.  Similar  passages  occur  in  his  £pi^ 
ties,  Commentaries,  and  tract  on  Providence.     Comp.  Zeller,  p.  163. 

^  ^  Hoc  si  verum  est,  totum  evangelium  /alsum  est.'  Luther  denied  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion outside  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  his  Catech.  Major,  Pars  II.  Art.  III.  (ed.  Rechcnb. 
p.  503,  ed.  MuUer,  p.  460),  he  says :  *  Quicunque  extra  Christianitatem  (ansser  der  Christen- 
heit)  sunt,  sive  Gentiles  sive  Turrce  sive  Judaei  aut  falsi  etiam  Christiani  et  hifpocrita,  quanr 
quam  unum  tantum  et  verum  Deum  esse  credant  et  invocent  (o6  sie  gleich  nur  EXnen  wakrkafti' 
gen  Gott  glauben  und  anbeten\  neque  tnmen  certum  habent,  quo  erga  eos  animatns  sit  amimOf 
neque  quidquam  favoris  aut  gratiae  de  Deo  sibi  polliceri  audent  et  possunt,  quamobrem  IH  FKB* 
petua  uanent  IRA  ET  DAMNATIONB  {darum  sie  im  ewigen  Zom  und  VerdammMiss  bleibeny 
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school  of  Erasmus,  a  great  admiration  for  the  wisdom  and  the  manly 
virtues  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  somewhat  un- 
guarded in  his  mode  of  expression.  But  he  had  no  idea  of  sending 
any  one  to  heaven  without  the  atonement,  although  he  does  not  state 
when  and  liow  it  was  applied  to  those  wlio  died  before  the  incarnation. 
In  his  mind  the  eternal  election  was  inseparably  connected  with  the 
plan  of  the  Christian  redemption.  He  probably  assumed  an  uncon- 
scious Christianity  among  the  better  heathen,  and  a  secret  work  of 
gmce  in  their  hearts,  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  a  general  faith 
in  God  and  to  strive  after  good  works  (comp.  Eom.  ii.  7, 10, 14, 15). 
All  truth,  he  says,  proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  might  have 
appealed  to  Justin  Martyr  and  other  ancient  fathers,  who  traced  all 
that  was  true  and  good  among  the  Greek  philosophers  and  poets  to 
the  working  of  the  Logos  before  his  incarnation  (John  i.  5, 10).^ 


^  Dr.  Doraer,  with  his  usual  fairness  and  fine  discrimination,  vindicates  Zwingli  against 

misrepresentations  {Geach.  d.  ProL  Theol,  p.  284):   ^Man  hat  daraus  mne  GlHckguhigkeit 

g^igen  den  historischen  Christus  und  sein  Werk  erschlieuen  wollen^  dasa  er  {^ZwingU]  auch  von 

Heiden  sagt :  sie  seien  sdig  geworden;  was  dieHeiden  Weisheii  nennen^  das  nennen  die  Chri' 

sten  Glavben.    AUein  er  tieht  in  allem  Wahren  vor  Christo  mit  manchen  Kirchenvdlem  eine 

Wirkvng  und  Offenbarung  des  Logos^  okne  jedoch  so  weit  zu  gehen^  mit  Justin  die  Weisen  des 

Alterthums^  welche  nach  dem  Logos  gelebt  haben,  Christen  zu  nennen,     Er  sagt  nur^  sie  seien 

nach  dem  Tode  selig  geworden,  dhnlich  wie  auch  die  Kircke  dasselbe  von  den  Vdtern  des  Alien 

Testaments  annimmt.     Er  konnte  dabei  wohl  diese  Seligkeit  als  durch  Christus  gewirkt  und 

eruforben  denken  und  hat  dieselbe  jedenjalis  nur  als  in  der  Gemeinscha/t  mit  Christus  bestehend 

gedacht.   1st  ihm  dock  durch  den  ewigen  Rathschluss  der  Versdhnung  Christus  nicht  bloss  ewig 

geufisSf  sondern  auch  gegenwdrtig  fur  alle  Zeiten.     So  sind  ihm  jene  Heiden  doch  seUg  nur 

durch  Christus.    Freilich  das  sagt  er  nicht,  dass  sie  erst  im  Jenseits  sich  bekehren ;  auch  er 

schneidet  mit  dem  Diesseits  die  Bekehrung  ab.     Er  Idsst  ihre  im  Diesseits  bewShrte  Treue 

gegen  das  ihnen  vom  Logos  anvertraute  Pfund  wahrer  Erkentniss  die  Stelle  des  Glaubena  ver- 

treten,   Aber  es  ist  wohl  kein  Zweijel,  dass  er  sie  im  Jenseits  zur  Erkentniss  und  Gemeinscha/t 

Ckristi  gelangend  denkt,    Bei  den  Frommen  Alien  Testaments f or dert  auch  die  Kirche  xl  ihrem 

Hal  nicht  eine  bestimmiereErkenntniss  Christi  im  Diesseits,  die  sie  hdchsiens  denPr<\ph^tim*  zu- 

sckreiben  kOnnie/    Kbrard  (in  his  History  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Lordis  Supper,yo\.  fl.  p.  77) 

fully  adopts  Zwingli's  view :  *Jetzt  wird  ihm  wohlNiemnnd  mehr  daraus  ein  Verbrecncn  machen. 

Wir  wissen^  dass  Rdm,  ii.  7 :  ^^Denen,  die  in  Beharrlickkeit  des  Gutesthuns  nach  umfergiinglichem 

Wesen  trachtrv,"  ewiges  Leben  verheissen  ist^  wir  wissen  dass  nur  der  positi-ue  Unglaube  an 

das  angeboiene  Heil  weder  hier  noch  dort  vergeben  wird,  dass  nur  aufihn  die  &t\a/e  des  ewigen 

Todes  gesetzi  ist;  wir  unssen,  dass  aufdie  erste  Auferstehung  der  in  Christo  Entschlafenen 

noch  eine  zweite  derganzen  Obrigen  Menschheit  folgen  soil,  die  cUsdann  gerichtet  werden  sollen 

nach  ikren  Werkenj  und  dass  im  neuen  Jerusalem  selber  die  Blatter  des  JCebensbaumes  dienen 

sollen  zur  Genesung  der  Heiden  (Apok.  xxii.  2).     Zwingli  hat  also  an  der  Hand  der  heiligen 

Schri/i  das  Heidenthum  ebenso  wie  das  Judenthum  als  zu  den  oroixiiotc  rov  Koapov  gehdrig 

(Gal.  iv.  l-<3)  angesehen,  und  mit  vollem  Rechie  einen  Socrates  neben  einen  Abraham  gestellt, 

Ihm  Itesteht  die  SeHgkeit  darin,  dass  das  game  Wunderwerk  der  gOiilichen  Weltpadagogik  in 

tOMn  FrOchien  klar  und  herrlich  vor  den  Blicken  der  erstaunten  Stligtin  da  liegt.* 
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During  the  period  of  rigorous  scbolaetic  orthodoxy  which  followed 
the  Beformation  in  the  Befonned  and  Lutheran  Churches,  Zwiugli's 
view  could  not  be  appreciated,  and  appeared  as  a  dangerous  heresy. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  die  Bomanists  excluded  the  Protestants, 
the  Lutherans  the  Calvinists,  the  Calvinists  the  Arminians,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  how  much  more  all  those  who  never  heard  of 
Christ  This  wholesale  damnation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human 
race  should  have  stirred  up  a  burning  zeal  for  their  conversion ;  and 
yet  during  that  whole  period  of  intense  confessionalism  and  exclusive 
orthodoxism  there  was  not  a  single  Protestant  missionary  in  the  field 
except  among  the  Indians  in  the  wilderness  of  North  America.^ 

But  in  modem  times  Zwingli's  view  has  been  revived  and  applauded 
as  a  noble  testimony  of  his  liberality,  especially  among  evangelical  di- 
vines in  Germany,  and  partly  in  connection  with  a  new  theory  of 
Ilades  and  the  middle  state. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  a  point  which,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  Scriptnnf  authority,  does  not  admit  of  symbolical  statement  The 
future  fate  of  the  heathen  is  wisely  involved  in  mystery,  and  it  is  un- 
safe and  useless  to  speculate  without  the  light  of  revelation  about  mat- 
ters which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  observation  and  experience. 
But  the  Bible  consigns  no  one  to  final  damnation  except  for  rejecting 
Christ  in  unbelief,^  and  gives  us  at  least  a  ray  of  hope  by  significant 
examples  of  faith  from  Melchizedek  and  Job  down  to  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  and  by  a  number  of  passages  concerning  the  working 
of  the  Logos  among  the  Gentiles  (John  i.  5, 10 ;  Bom.  i.  19 ;  ii.  14, 15, 
18, 19 ;  Acts  xvii.  23, 28 ;  1  Pet  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6).  We  certainly  have  no 
right  to  confine  God's  election  and  saving  grace  to  the  limits  of  tlie 
visible  Church.  We  are  indeed  bound  to  his  ordinances  and  must 
submit  to  his  terms  of  salvation ;  but  God  himself  is  free,  and  can  save 
whomsoever  and  howsoever  he  pleases,  and  he  is  infinitely  more  anx- 
ious and  ready  to  save  than  we  can  conceive. 

*  John  Eliot,  the  *  Apostle  of  the  Indians/  labored  among  the  Indians  in  that  potemical 
nge.  He  died  1690,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  at  Roxbary,  Massachusetts.  David  Brainenl 
(d.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  1747)  likewise  labored  among  the  Indians  before  any  miasionan 
seal  was  kindled  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe. 

*  John  iii.  IS,  86;  xiL  48;  Mark  xvi.  16. 
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§  S3.  The  Fibst  Confession  of  Basle.    A.D.  1534. 

Littrature, 

Jao.  Cbbist.  Bbok  :  DittertaHo  hiwtorieo-theoiogiea  de  Qni/eMiow  Pidei  BtuUeentiB  EeeieticB,  BaiU.  174^ 

MiLCB.OB  KiBoiiuorKB :  Otwald  MyooniuB^  Antinte*  der  BcuAeritchtn  Kirehe^  Zfirich,  1818. 

BuBOKUABi>T :  IUfQrnuUion»ge9ekicht4  von  Baml^  Basel,  1818. 

K.  R.  Haokhbaoii  :  KriHaehe  OetehiehU  der  BiUaUhwng  und  dtr  &A<dfcMiie  der  enten  Boider  OomtfiBaeion 
und  der  oMf  sis  gtgrHndeten  Kirehenlehref  Basel,  1827  (title  ed.  1888). 

J.  J.  HsBzott :  Leten  JoA.  (Bkolampad*  und  die  JU/ormation  der  Kirehe  ven  Baedt  Bafel,  1848, 9  Yola. 

Baoknbaoh  :  Leben  (Bkolampade  und  Myeoniue,  Elberfeld,  1800.  (Part  IL  of  Vdter  und  BergrOnder  der 
r^orm.  Kirehe.) 

EaouKB,  in  Erech  und  Oruber*8  Bneyklop,    Art  HelveL  Confeet,  Sect  IL  Part  V. 

Bbok  :  Sffmb,  BUeher  der  ev.  r^fbmu  Kirehe,  Vol.  L  pp.  88  aqq. 

The  two  ConfewioDS  of  Baele  are  pobliabed  io  GhermaD  and  Latin  by  Niemeyer,  CM,  pp.  78-129;  in 
German  alone  by  Beck  and  BSckel  in  their  collectiona.  The  beat  reprint  of  the  Firat  Confeealon  of 
Hacle,  In  the  Swiaa  dialect,  with  the  Scripture  proofs  on  the  margin,  is  given  by  Bagenbach  at  the  doee 
of  his  biography  of  (Skolampad  und  Myeoniu8t  pp.  466^70. 

The  First  and  Second  Confessions  of  Basle  belong  to  the  Zwinglian 
family,  and  preceded  the  age  of  Calvin,  bnt  are  a  little  nearer  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  type  of  Protestantism. 

The  rich  and  venerable  city  of  Basle,  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
France,  and  South  Germany,  since  1501  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federacy, renowned  for  the  reformatory  CEcumenical  Council  of  1430, 
aud  the  University  founded  by  Pius  II.,  became  a  centre  of  liberal 
learning  before  the  Eeformation.  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  the  teacher 
of  Zwingli,  attacked  the  indulgences  as  early  as  1502.  In  1516  Eras- 
mus of  Rotterdam,  at  that  time  esteemed  as  the  greatest  scholar  of 
Europe,  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Basle,  and  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  other  important  works, 
though,  after  the  peasant  war  and  Luther's  violent  attack  on  him,  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  Reformation,  which  he  did  not  understand. 
He  desired  merely  a  quiet  literary  illumination  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  formed  a  bridge  between  two  ages.  He  died,  like  Moses, 
in  the  land  of  Moab  (1536).^  Wolfgang  Capito  (Kopfli),  an  Alsacian, 
lal)ored  in  Basle  as  preacher  and  professor  from  1512  to  1520,  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  Erasmus,  and  was  followed  by  Caspar  Hedio 
(Ileid),  who  continued  in  the  same  spirit,  and  corresponded  with  Lu- 
ther,   Another  preacher  in  Basle,  Wilhelm  Roublin,  carried  on  the 

*  Erasmoa  turned  his  keen  wit  first  against  the  obscurantiBm  of  the  monks,  bat  afterwards 
against  the  light  of  the  Reformation.  He  said  to  Frederick  the  Wise  at  Cologne,  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms  (within  the  hearing  of  Spalatin) :  '  Lutherus  peccavit  in  duobus,  nempe  quod 
tetigit  conmam  ftontificis  et  ventres  tnonachorum,'  Bat  when  Luther,  Zwingli,  (Ecolampadius 
took  wives,  be  called  the  Reformation  a  comedy  which  ended  always  in  a  marriage. 
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Coq>UB  Christi  f e&tivaj  a  large  Bible  through  the  city,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  This  is  the  true  sanctuary ;  tlie  rest  are  dead  men's  bones.' 

The  principal  Beformer  of  Basle  is  John  CEcolanipadius  (Ilaiissclieiii, 
b.  1482,  d.  1531),  who  stood  to  Zwingli  in  a  similar  relation  as  Melaneli- 
thon  to  Luther :  inferior  to  him  in  originality,  boldness,  and  energy,  but 
superior  in  learning,  modesty,  and  gentleness  of  spirit.  He  was  his 
chief  support  in  the  defense  of  his  doctrine  on  the  eucharist,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Conference  with  Luther  at  Marburg.  Bom  at 
Weinsberg,  he  studied  philology,  scholastic  philosophy,  law,  and  the- 
ology with  unusual  success  at  Heilbronn,  Bologna,  Heidelberg,  and 
Tubingen.  When  twelve  years  old  he  wrote  Latin  poems,  and  at 
fourteen  he  graduated  as  bachelor  of  arts.  He  excelled  especially  as 
a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  published  afterwards  learned  com- 
mentaries on  the  prophets  and  other  books  of  the  Bible.  He  aided 
Erasmus  in  the  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  1516.  He  was  well- 
read  in  the  fathers,  and  promoted  a  critical  study  of  their  writings. 
After  having  labored  as  preacher  for  some  time  in  different  places,  and 
taken  some  part  in  the  reformatory  movements  of  Germany,  he  settled 
permanently  at  Basle,  in  1522,  as  pastor  of  St.  Martin  and  as  professor 
of  theology.  Here  he  introduced,  with  the  consent  of  the  citizens,  the 
German  service,  the  communion  under  both  kinds,  and  other  changes. 
But  it  was  only  after  the  transition  of  Berne  that  Basle  came  out  de- 
cidedly for  the  Eeformation.  It  was  formally  introduced  Feb.  9, 1529, 
according  to  the  model  of  Zurich,  but  in  a  rather  violent  style,  by  the 
breaking  of  images  and  the  dissolution  of  convents,  yet  without  shed- 
ding of  blood.  In  other  respects  the  Eeformed  Church  of  Basle  is 
conservative,  and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  Zwinglianism 
and  Lutheranism.  CEcolampadins  died  Nov.  24, 1531,  a  few  weeks 
after  his  friend  Zwingli.  He  communed  with  his  family,  and  took  an 
affecting  farewell  of  his  wife,  his  three  children  (Eusebius,  Irene,  and 
Aletheia),  and  the  ministers  of  Basle.  His  last  words  were :  *  Shortly 
I  shall  be  with  the  Lord  Christ. .  .  .  Lord  Jesus  save  me !'  * 


•  See  the  particulars  in  Herzog's  (Ekolamp,  Vol.  II.  pp.  248  sqq.  He  was  bnried  with  til 
the  honors  of  the  city  in  the  Minster.  Bat  the  month  of  slander  spread  the  lie  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  to  which  even  Luther,  blinded  by  dogmatic  prejudice,  was  not  ashamed  to 
give  ear.  Melanchthon  had  gieat  respect  for  CEcolampadins,  stood  in  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  derived  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  patristic  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist. 
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The  FiBST  Confession  of  Basle  {Confeaaio  Fidei  JSaaileensis  jprior) 
was  prepared  in  its  first  draft  by  CEcolanipadius,  1531,'  brought  into 
its  present  shape  by  his  successor,  Oswald  Myconins,'  1532,  and  first 
published  by  the  magistrate  with  a  preface  of  Adelberg  Meyer,  burgo- 
master of  Basle,  Jan.  21,1534.^  Two  or  tliree  years  afterwards  it  was 
adopted  and  issued  by  the  confederated  city  of  Miililhausen,  in  the  Al- 
sace; hence  it  is  also  called  the  Confesm)  Muhlhusana  {or  JHylhtisiana). 

It  is  very  simple  and  moderate.  It  briefly  expresses,  in  twelve  arti- 
cles, the  orthodox  evangelical  doctrines  of  God,  the  fall  of  man,  the 
divine  providence,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  Church  and  the  sacraments, 
the  Lord's  Supper  (Christ  the  food  of  the  soul  to  everlasting  life). 
Church  discipline,  the  civil  magistrate,  faith  and  works,  the  judgment, 
i«remonies  and  celibacy,  and  against  the  views  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
were  tlien  generally  regarded  as  dangerous  radicals,  not  only  by  Lu- 
ther, but  also  by  the  Swiss  and  English  Eeformers.  This  is  the  only 
Reformed  Confession  which  does  not  begin  with  the  assertion  of  the 
Bible  principle,  but  it  concludes  with  this  noteworthy  sentence:  *We 
submit  this  our  Confession  to  the  judgment  of  the  divine  Scriptures, 
and  hold  ourselves  ready  always  thankfully  to  obey  God  and  his  Word 
if  we  should  be  corrected  out  of  said  holy  Scriptures.'* 

*  See  Herzogt  1.  cVol.  II.  pp.  217-221,  and  Hagenbnch,  Joh,  (Ekol.  und  Oswald  Mycon, 
pp.  3A0  sqq.  CEcolampadius,  in  bis  last  address  to  the  Synod  of  Basle,  Sept.  26,  1531, 
added  a  brief,  terse  confession  of  faith,  and  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.  Bal 
the  assertion  that  he  composed  the  Confession  of  Basle  in  its  present  shape,  and  sent  it  to  the 
Angsbarg  Diet,  1530,  rests  on  a  mistake,  and  has  no  foundation  in  any  contemporary  report. 

*  His  proper  name  was  GeisshUssler.  lie  was  bom  at  Luzerne,  1488 ;  taught  and  preached 
at  Zurich;  after  Zwingli's  death  he  moved  to  Basle,  was  elected  Antistes  or  first  preacher, 
died  1552,  and  was  buried  in  the  Minster.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Friedrich  Myco- 
nios,  or  Mecnm,  the  Lutheran  reformer  of  Thuringia,  and  court  chaplain  at  Gotha  (d.  1546). 

'  Under  the  title,  *  Bekanntnuss  unaeres  heiUgen  Chriatlichen  Glaubens  wie  es  die  Kylch 
(Kireke)  zm  Basel  halt,'  It  is  signed  by  'Heinrirh  Rhyner,  Rathschreiher  der  Statt  Basel.' 
^  the  German  text,  with  the  marginal  notes,  at  the  close  of  Hagenbach's  biography  of  (£co- 
lanpadins  and  Myconius.  A  Latin  edition  appeared  1561  and  1581,  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confess.,  under  the  title  ^Basiliensis  vel  My/husiana  Confemo 
Fidei.  anno  M.  D.  XXXII.  Scripta  Germanire.  Latine  excusa  1 56 1  e/  1 58 1 .  *  Here  the  date 
of  composition  (1532)  is  given  instead  of  the  date  of  publication  (1534).  The  more  usual 
^ling  is  Batileenns  and  MUklhutana.  A  better  Latin  edition  was  issued,  1 647,  by  the  Basle 
ProfeMors— Theod.  Zwinger,  Sebastian  Beck,  and  John  Buxtorf— for  the  use  of  academic 
disputations ;  and  this  Niemeyer  has  reprinted,  pp.  85  sqq. 

*  ^PotiremOf  hanc  nostram  Con/essionem  judido  Sacra  Bxblica  ScRiPTUitS  subjicimus: 
^<>^  poUicemw,  ii  exprmdictis  Scripturis  in  meUoribus  instituamur  (etwas  besseren  berichtet\ 
AW  oauri  tempore  Dbo  et  8A0RO8ANCTO  IPSIXJS  vsBBO,  maxima  cum  ^tiamm  actionej  obso' 
nttunts  esse,* 
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^  Tliis  Confession/  says  the  late  Professor  Hagenbach  of  Basle,^ '  has 
remained  the  public  Confession  of  the  Chnrch  of  Basle  to  this  day.  It 
is,  indeed,  no  longer  annually  read  before  the  congregation  as  formerly 
(on  Maundy-Thursday  at  the  ante-communion  service),  but  ministers  at 
their  ordination  are  still  required  to  promise  ^'  to  teach  according  to  the 
direction  of  God's  Word  and  the  Basle  Confession  derived  therefrom." 
A  motion  was  made  in  the  city  government  in  1826  to  change  it,  but  the 
Church  Council  declared  such  change  inexpedient  Another  motion  in 
1859  to  abolish  it  altogether  was  set  aside.  But  the  political  significance 
of  the  Confession  can  no  longer  be  sustained,  in  view  of  the  change  of 
public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience.' 

§  54.  The  First  Helvetio  Confession,  A.D.  1536. 

See  Zdterature  In  (  68.    Comp.  also  Pibtaloszi:  HHnrieh  BuUingert  ^p,  188  sqq. 

The  First  Helvetic  Confession  (  Confessio  Helvetica prior)^  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  of  1 566,  is  the  same 
with  the  Second  Confession  of  Basle  {BasUeensia  posterior),  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  First  of  1534.'  It  owes  its  origin  partly  to  the  renewed 
efPorts  of  the  Strasburg  Bef ormers,  Bucer  and  Capito,  to  bring  about  a 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss,  and  partly  to  the  papal 
promise  of  convening  a  General  Council.  A  number  of  Swiss  divines 
were  delegated  by  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  Benie,  Basle,  Schaff- 
hausen,  St.  Gall,  Miihlhausen,  and  Biel,  to  a  Conference  in  the  Angus- 
tinian  convent  at  Basle,  January  30, 1536.  Bucer  and  Capito  also  ap- 
peared. Bnllinger,  Myconius,  GrynsBus,  Leo  Judse,  and  Megander  were 
selected  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  the  faith  of  the  Helvetic  Churches, 
which  might  be  used  before  the  proposed  General  Council.  It  was  exam- 
ined and  signed  by  all  the  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  February,  1536,  and 
first  published  in  Latin.'  Leo  Judse  prepared  the  German  translation, 
which  is  fuller  than  the  Latin  text,  and  of  equal  authority. 

*  Joh,  Qflkolampad  und  Oswald  MyconiuBj  p.  358;  comp.  his  History  of  the  Con/,  pp.190  sqq. 

*  Hagenbach,  I.  c.  p.  357 :  '  Baslbr  Confession  heisst  diese  Confession  nur  weii  m  m,  lucAf 
weil  sie  fCr  Basel  verfasst  ist  (Shnlick  wis  die  Augshurger  Confession  von  dem  Ort  derUeber>- 
gahe  den  Namen  hat).  Btzeiv.hnender  ist  daher  der  Name  erste  Hblvetischb  Oonfes3iim,weU 
sie  das  Gesammthekenntniss  der  reformirten  Schweizerkirchen  ist,* 

'  Sub  titulo  :  *  Erclesiarfim  per  Helvetiam  Confessio  Fidci  summaria  et  generalisy' eiic  Tbe 
German  is  inscribed,  *£ine  kurze  und  gemeine  Bekenntniss  des  heiligen,  wahren  fmd  uralsm 
christlichen  Glauhens  der  Kirchen,  etc. ,  ZUrich,  Bern,  Basel,  Strassbwg,  Oonstanz^  St.  GaUen, 
Schaffhausen,  MOhlhausen,  Biel,  et<:.,  1536,  FebrwiriyJ* 
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Lnther,  to  whom  a  copy  was  sent  through  Bucer,  expressed  unex- 
pectedly, 'in  two  remarkable  letters,  his  satisfaction  with  the  earnest 
Christian  character  of  this  document,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could 
to  promote  union  aud  harmony  with  the  Swiss.'  He  was  then  under 
the  hopeful  impressions  of  the  *  Wittenberg  Concordia,'  which  Bucer 
had  brought  about  by  his  elastic  diplomacy,  May,  1536,  but  which 
proved  after  all  a  hollow  peace,  and  could  not  be  honestly  signed  by 
the  Swiss. 

Tlie  Helvetic  Confession  is  the  firet  Beformed  Creed  of  national 
authority.  It  consists  of  twenty-seven  articles,  is  fuller  tlian  the  first 
Confession  of  Basle,  but  not  so  full  as  the  second  Helvetic  Confession, 
by  which  it  was  afterwards  superseded.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacra- 
ments and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  essentially  Zwinglian,  yet  empha- 
sizes the  significance  of  the  sacramental  signs  and  the  real  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ,  who  gives  his  body  and  blood — that  is,  himself — to 
believers,  so  that  he  more  and  more  lives  in  them  and  they  in  him. 

It  seems  that  BuUinger  and  Leo  Judss  wished  to  add  a  caution 
against  the  binding  authority  of  this  or  any  other  confession  that 
might  interfere  with  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
with  Christian  liberty.^ 

'  See  his  letter  to  Jacob  Meyer,  burgomaster  of  Basle,  Feb.  17, 1535,  and  his  response  to 
the  Reformed  Cantons,  Dec.  1, 1587  (in  De  Wette,  Vol.  V.  pp.  54  and  83).  Luther  kept  the 
peace  with  the  Swiss  churches  only  for  a  few  years.  In  his  book  against  the  Turks,  1541, 
he  calnmniated  without  provocation  the  memory  of  Zwingli ;  in  August,  1543,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  present  of  the  Zurich  translation  of  the  Bible  sent  to  him  by  Froschauer,  the  pub- 
lisher, but  scornfully  declined  to  accept  any  further  works  from  preachers  *with  whom  neither 
he  nor  the  Church  of  God  could  have  any  communion,  and  who  were  driving  people  to  hell' 
(see  his  letter  in  De  Wette,  Vol.  V.  p.  587) ;  in  1544  he  violently  renewed,  to  the  great  grief 
of  MeUnchthon,  the  sacramental  war  in  his  ^  Short  Confession  of  the  Scurament;*  and  shortly 
before  his  death  he  was  not  ashamed  to  travesty  the  first  Psalm  thus:  ^Beatus  vtr,  qui  non 
altiit  in  conaUio  Saaramentariorum :  nee  stetit  in  via  Cinglianorum^  ntc  sedet  in  cathedra  It- 
gwinorum.^  (See  his  letter  to  Jac.  Probst  of  Bremen,  Jan.  17, 1546,  in  De  Wette,  Vol.  V. 
p.  778.  Comp.  also  on  this  whole  subject  Hagenbach,  1.  c.  p.  858,  and  Pestalozzi,  I.  c.  pp.  216 
sqq.).  Myconius  was  not  disturbed  by  these  outbursts  of  passion,  and  continued  to  respect 
Luther  without  departing  from  the  doctrine  of  his  friend  Zwingli.  He  judged,  not  without 
some  reason,  that  the  two  Reformers  never  understood  each  other ;  that  Luther  stubbornly 
believed  that  Zwingli  taught  the  sacrament  to  be  an  empty  sign,  and  Zwingli  that  Luther  taught 
a  gross  Capemaitic  eating.  See  his  letter  of  Sept.  7, 1588,  to  Bibliander,  in  Sinitider's  Col- 
/er(i<m.  Vol.  XLV.,  and  Hagenbach,  p.  350. 

'  This  addition,  which  is  not  found  in  any  copy,  is  thus  stated  by  Hagenbach  and  Niemeyer 
(Proleg.'p,  xxxvi.):  ^Durch  diese  Artikel  wollen  wir  keineswegs  alien  Kirchen  eine  einzige 
GUvbentregel  vorsehreiben,  Denn  voir  erkennen  keine  andere  Glaubensregel  an  als  die  heilige 
Sehri/t.     Wer  also  mit  dieser  Hbereinstimmt^  mit  dem  sind  wir  einstimmig^  obgUich  er  andere 
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Literature, 

COMFHSio  HsLYKnoA  PoBTiBioB.  The  Latin  text,  Zurich,  1668, 1668, 1608, 1651,  etc :  recent  editSons 
by  J.  P,  KindUr,  wUh  Preface  of  Winer,  Snlzbacb,  1886;  by  Prituche,TvLr\c\,  1889;  and  by  Bd.  BoU, 
Vienna,  1866 :  also  in  the  Collections  otCorpue  et  Syniag,  CbAfeai.,  Oxford  SyUoge,  Aftguatt,  and  IHewtetter. 
The  German  text  appeared  flreqnently-^arlch,  1666;  Barie,  1664;  Berne,  1676, etc.,  and  in  the  Collectioos  uf 
^ek^  Metm,  and  BfhkeL  French  ed.  Oeneva,  1566,  etc.  Bnglieh  translations  in  Uall's  Harmony  qf  Pr^eal- 
atv^fionfeutiane  (uot  complete) ;  another  by  Owkn  Jomis  :  The  Church  qf  the  Lining  Ood;  aieo  the  Steim 
atid  Belgian  Cor\feeeume  and  Expoeitione  oftheFdith^  trandated  into  the  Enijlieh  language  in  1862.  London 
(Caryl  Boole  Siiciety),  1865  (complete,  but  inaccurate),  and  a  third  by  Pruf.  Jskbm.  H.  Otion  (of  Tiffin,  O.)  in 
Bomberger's  Rtiformed  Church  Monthly  (Ur«iuus  College,  Pa.),  for  Sept.  1878,  to  Dec  1873  (good,  but  made 
from  the  German  translation). 

Jnn.  Jak.  Hottimokb  :  HeXvetieehe  Kirchenge^chiehte,  Zurich,  17(18,  Part  ITL  pp.  8M  aqq. 

Haobnbaoh  :  KriHeche  Qeaehichte  der  Entetehung  und  Schiekeale  der  ereten  BaeUr  Cor^^eetim,  Basel, 
1827(1888Xpp.86  8qq. 

Nirmrvbb:  OullecLf  Prolegomena,  pp.  Ixiii.-lxviii. 

L.  Thomas :  La  Cor^eeeUm  Helvitiqxte,  itudee  hiMtorieo-dogmaUquee  aur  le  xv(*,  wUde.    Gend^e,  1SS3. 

K.  SfTDHOFF ;  Art.  Heleetimhe  ConfeeetUm^  in  Hersog's  TheoL  Bwyktop,  8d  ed.  VoL  Y.  pp.  74»>7Ku 

Cakl  Pkbtalozzi  :  Heinrich  Bullinger.  Leben  und  auegewdhUe  Sehriften.  Nach  hemdeehrifOkhen  ttm»i 
gleieheeitigen  QuelUn.   Blberfeld,  1858  (6th  Part  of  Vdter  und  BegrOnder  der  reform.  Kirehe),  pp.  413-421. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  Calvinistic  Confessions,  we  anticipate  the 

Second  Helvetic  Confession,  the  last  and  tlie  best  of  the  Zwingliau 

family. 

bullingeb. 

It  is  the  work  of  Henry  Bullinger  (1504-1575),  the  pupil,  friend, 
and  successor  of  Zwingli,  to  whom  he  stands  related  as  Beza  does 
to  Calvin.  He  was  a  learned,  pious,  wise,  and  faithful  man,  and  the 
central  figure  in  the  second  period  of  the  Beformation  in  German 
Switzerland.  Born  at  Bremgarten,  in  Aargau,^  educated  in  Holland 
and  Cologne,  where  he  studied  patristic  and  scholastic  theol(^,  and 
read  with  great  interest  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  Loci  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  he  became  on  his  return  intimately  acquainted  with  Zwin- 
gli,  accompanied  him  to  the  Conference  at  Berne  (1528),  and  after 
laboring  for  some  years  at  Cappel  and  Bremgarten,  he  was  chosen 
Iiis  successor  as  chief  pastor  (Antistes)  at  Zurich,  Dec.  9, 1531.    This 

von  unserer  Confession  verschiedene  Redensctrten  braitchte,  Denn  auf  die  Sarke  ae&si  wti 
die  Wahrheitf  nicht  auf  die  Worte  soil  man  sehen,  Wir  stellen  also  jedem  frei^  iHejem^n 
Redeusarten  zu  gebrauchen,  welche  erjur  seine  Kirche  am  passendslen  glaubty  und  werden  mm 
auch  dergleicken  Freiheit  bedienen,  gegen  Verdrehung  des  wahren  Sinnes  dieser  OoHfessiom  sou 
nber  zu  vertheidigen  wissen,  Dieser  AnsdrUcke  haben  wir  unsjetzt  bedient,  um  unsere  Uebtr- 
zeugung  darzustei/en,*    Pestalozzi,  p.  186,  gives  the  same  declaration  more  fuUj. 

*  He  was  one  of  five  sons  of  Dean  Bullinger,  who,  like  many  priests  of  those  days,  in  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of  celibacy,  lived  in  regular  wedlock,  but  was  much  respected  and  be- 
loved even  by  his  bishop  of  Constance.  He  opposed  Samson^s  traffic  in  indulgences,  and 
bernmc  nfterwnrds  a  Protestant  through  the  influence  of  his  son. 
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was  shortly  after  the  catastf^phe  at  Oappel,  in  the  darkest  period  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation. 

Bnllinger  proved  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He 
raised  the  desponding  spirits,  preserved  and  completed  the  work  of 
his  predecessor,  and  exerted,  by  his  example  and  writings,  a  com- 
manding influence  throughout  the  Reformed  Church  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Calvin.  He  was  in  friendly  correspondence  with  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Melanchihon,  Laski,  Beza,  Cranmer,  Hooper,'  Lady  Jane  Grey,* 
and  the  leading  Protestant  divines  and  dignitaries  of  England.  Some 
of  them  had  found  an  hospitable  refuge  in  his  house  and  with  his 
friends  during  the  bloody  reign  of  Mary  (1553-58),  and  after  their 
return,  when  raised  to  bishoprics  and  other  positions  of  influence 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  asked  his  counsel,  and  kept  him  infonned 
about  the  progress  of  reform  in  their  country.  This  correspondence 
is  an  interesting  testimony  not  only  to  his  personal  worth,  but  also  to 
the  fraternal  communion  which  then  existed  between  the  Anglican 
and  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches.^     Episcopacy  was  then  not  yet 

^  Bishop  Hooper  wrote  from  prison  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  May  and  December, 
1554,  to  Bnllinger,  as  'his  revered  father  and  guide,'  and  the  best  fi'iend  he  had  ever  found,  aind 
coinmended  to  him  his  wife  and  two  children  (Pestalozzi,  1.  c.  p.  445). 

'  Three  letters  of  this  singularly  accomplished  and  pious  lady,  the  great-granddaughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  to  Bnllinger,  full  of  affection  and  gratitude,  are  still  preserved  as  jewels  in  the 
City  Library  of  Znrich,  but  his  letters  to  her  are  lost,  hhe  translated  a  part  of  his  book  on 
Cliristian  marriage  into  Greek,  and  asked  his  advice  about  learning  Hebrew.  Edward  VI., 
against  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. ,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  save  the  Prot- 
estant religion,  and  this  led  to  her  execution  at  the  Tower  of  London,  Feb.  1 2, 1 554,  by  order 
of  Queen  Mary.  She  met  her  fate  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  sent,  as  a  last  token  of 
friendship,  her  gloves  to  Bullinger,  which  were  long  preserved  in  his  family  (Pestalozzi,  1.  c. 
p.  445). 

'  See  the  2jitrieh  Letters,  published  by  'Tlie  Parker  Society,'  Cambridge,  second  edition 
(chronologicaUy  arranged  in  one  series),  1846.  They  contain,  mostly  from  the  archives  of 
Znrich  (the  Sinunler  Ck>llection),  Geneva,  and  Berne,  letters  of  Bishops  John  Jewel,  John 
Parkhurst,  Edmund  Grindal,  Edwin  Sandys,  Horn,  John  Foxe,  Sir  A.  Cook,  and  others  to 
Bnllinger,  as  alsotoGualter  (Zwingli*s  son-in-law),  Peter  Martyr,  Simmler,  Lavater,  Calvin,  and 
Beza.  The  news  of  Bnllinger*s  death  was  received  in  England  with  great  grief.  W.  Barlow 
wrote  to  J.  Simmler  (Bullinger's  son-in-law),  March  18, 1576  (p.  494):  'How  great  a  loss  your 
Church  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  elder  Bullinger,  of  most  happy  memory,  yea,  and 
oar  Church  also,  towards  which  I  have  heard  that  he  always  entertained  a  truly  fraternal  and 
aifectionate  regard,  and  indeed  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  throughout  Europe.'  Bishop  Cox 
wrote  to  Gnalter  in  the  same  year  (p.  496):  'My  sorrow  was  excessive  for  the  death  of  Henry 
Bullinger,  whom,  by  his  letters  and  learned  and  pioua  writings,  I  had  .  .  .  known  intimately  for 
many  years,  although  he  was  never  known  personally  to  me.  Who  would  not  be  made  sor- 
rowful by  the  loes  of  snch  and  so  great  a  man,  and  so  excellent  a  friend  ?  not  to  mention  that 
the  whole  Christian  Church  is  disquieted  with  exceeding  regret  that  so  bright  a  star  is  for« 
bidden  any  longer  to  shine  upon  earth.' 
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deemed  the  only  valid  form  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  opened 
Iiis  house  also  to  Italian  Protestants,  and  treated  even  the  elder  Sozino, 
who  died  at  Zurich,  with  great  kindness  and  liberality,  endeavoring  to 
restrain  his  heretical  tendency.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was 
severely  tried  by  the  death  of  his  best  friends  (Bibliander,  Froscliauer, 
Peter  Martyr,  Pellican,  Gessner,  Blaarer,  Calvin,  Hyperins),  and  by  a 
fearful  pestilence  which  deprived  him  of  his  beloved  wife  and  three 
daughters,  and  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  He  bore  all 
with  Christian  resignation,  recovered  from  disease,  and  continued 
faithfully  to  labor  for  several  years  longer,  until  he  was  called  to  his 
reward,  after  taking  affectionate  farewell  of  all  the  pastors  and  pro- 
fessors of  Zurich,  thanking  them  for  their  devotion,  assuring  them  of 
his  love,  and  giving  each  one  of  them  the  hand  with  his  blessing.  He 
assumed  the  care  of  tlie  Church  of  Zurich  when  it  was  in  a  dangerous 
crisis;  he  left  it  firmly  and  safely  established. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Bullinger  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  First  Helvetic 
Confession,  and  the  sole  author  of  the  Second.  In  the  intervening 
thirty  years  Calvin  had  developed  his  amazing  energy,  while  Horaan- 
ism  had  formularized  its  dogmas  in  the  Council  of  Trent 

Bullinger  composed  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  in  1562,  in 
Latin,  for  his  own  use,  as  an  abiding  testimony  of  the  faith  in  which 
he  had  lived  and  in  which  he  wished  to  die.  He  showed  it  to  Peter 
Martyr,  who  fully  consented  to  it,  shortly  before  his  death  (Nov.  12, 
1562).  Two  years  afterwards  he  elaborated  it  more  fully  during  the 
raging  of  the  pestilence,  and  added  it  to  his  will,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  magistrate  of  Zurich  after  his  death,  which  he  then 
expected  every  day.* 

PUBLICATION. 

But  events  in  Germany  gave  it  a  public  character.  The  pious 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  III.,  being  threatened  by  the  Lu- 


'  See  Bullinger'g  notes  to  the  list  of  his  writings ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Schola  T^gwrina,  p.  7S; 
J.  J.  Simmler,  Oratio  de  historia  ConfessionU  Hehetirtr,  in  Siminler*8  Collection,  as  quoted 
by  Pestalozzi,  1.  c.  pp.  41G  sq.  and  641.  Also  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Helvet,  JTtrcAenyesol  Pt.  lit 
p.  894. 
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theranB  with  exclusion  from  the  treaty  of  peace  on  account  of  his 
fiecession  to  the  Eeformed  Church  and  publication  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  (1563),  requested  BuUinger  (1565)  to  prepare  a  clear  and 
full  exposition  of  the  Eeformed  faith,  that  he  might  answer  the  charges 
of  heresy  and  dissension  so  constantly  brought  against  the  same.  Bul- 
linger  sent  him  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  Confession.  The  Elector  was 
80  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  desired  to  have  it  translated  and  published 
in  Latin  and  German  before  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  which  was 
to  assemble  at  Augsburg  in  1566,  to  act  on  his  alleged  apostasy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Swiss  felt  the  need  of  such  a  Confession  as  a 
closer  bond  of  union.  The  First  Helvetic  Confession  was  deemed  too 
short,  and  the  Zurich  Confession  of  1545,  the  Zurich  Consensus  of 
1549,  and  the  Geneva  Consensus  of  1552  touched  only  the  articles  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  and  predestination.  Conferences  were  held,  and 
Beza  came  in  person  to  Zurich  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Bullinger 
freely  consented  to  a  few  changes,  and  prepared  also  the  German  ver- 
Bion.  Geneva,  Berne,  Schaffhausen,  Biel,  the  Grisons,  St  Gall,  and 
Muhlhausen  expressed  their  agreement.  Basle  alone,  which  had  its 
own  Confession,  declined  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately  acceded. 

The  new  Confession  appeared  at  Zurich,  March  12, 1566,  in  both 
languages,  at  public  expense,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Elector  and  to 
Philip  of  Hesse.^  A  French  translation  appeared  soon  afterwards  in 
Geneva  under  the  care  of  Beza. 

In  the  same  month  the  Elector  Frederick  made  such  a  manly  and 
noble  defense  of  his  faith  before  the  Diet  at  Augsburg,  that  even  his 
Lutheran  opponents  were  filled  with  admiration  for  his  piety,  and 
thought  no  longer  of  impeaching  him  for  heresy. 

*  The  fiiU  tiUe  is :  '  CanfeBno  et  £xpoatio  simplex  Orthodox^  Fidei,  et  Dogmatwn  Catho' 
fteorum  mfneerm  Beliffionis  Chriatiance,  Concorditer  ah  Ecclente  Chritti  Miniatris,  qui  aunt 
<n  Uelveiia^  Tiguri,  Bema  [Glarona^  BaaiUcB],  Scaphusii  [Abbatiacellas],  Sangalii,  Curica 
Rhetontm,  et  apud  Con/aderatoa,  Mylhuaii  item,  et  BienncB:  quibua  adjunxerunt  ae  et  Genevenaia 
[ft  NeocameMtia']  EceUaica  Miniatri  [una  cum  aliia  Evangelii  Praconibua  inPoloma,  Hungarian 
*t  Scotia] ;  edita  in  hoc,  ut  univeraia  teatentw  Jideiiima,  quod  in  unitate  vera  et  antiquca 
Chriati  Eceledca  peratentf  neque  ufla  nova,  aut  ei*ronea  dogmata  apargantf  atque  idea  etiam 
*ihil  conaortH  cum  ullia  Sectia  aut  Hcereaibua  haheant.  Ad  Rom,  cap,  X,  vera,  10.  Corde 
cre^tur  adjugtitiam^  ore  autem  con/eaaio  Jit  ad  aalutem.  Tiguri :  Excudebat  Chriatophorua 
^foaehoverug^  Menae  Martio^  MDLX  VI. '  Glarns,  Basle,  Appenzell,  Neiifchatel,  Poland,  Hun- 
Kvy,  and  SeoUand,  which  we  have  included  in  brackets,  approved  the  Confession  at  a  later 
period,  and  hence  are  not  mentioned  in  the  first  edition,  but  partly  in  the  second  edition  of 
15C8,  and  mora  folly  in  those  of  1644  and  1651. 
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AUTHORITY. 

The  Helvetic  Confession  is  the  most  widely  adopted,  and  hence  the 
most  authoritative  of  all  the  Continental  Eeformed  symbols,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Besides  the  Swiss  Cautonfi 
and  the  Palatinate,  in  whose  name  it  was  first  issued,  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  Neufchatel  (1568),  Basle,  France  (at  the  Synod  of  La 
Rochelle,  1571),  Hungary  (at  the  Synod  of  Debreczin,  1567),  Poland 
(1571  and  1578),  and  Scotland  (1566)'  gave  it  their  sanction.  It  was 
well  received  also  in  Holland  and  England.' 

It  was  translated  not  only  into  German,  French,  and  English,  but 
also  into  Dutch,  Magyar,  Polish,  Italian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.^ 

CHARACTER  AND  VALUE. 

Like  most  of  the  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Helvetic 
Confession  is  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  a  popular  creed  into  a 
lengthy  theological  treatise.  It  is  the  matured  fruit  of  the  preceding 
symbolical  labors  of  BuUinger  and  the  Swiss  Churches.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance a  restatement  of  the  First  Helvetic  Confession,  in  the  same 
order  of  topics,  but  with  great  improvements  in  matter  and  form.  It 
is  scriptural  and  catholic,  wise  and  judicious,  full  and  elaborate,  yet 
simple  and  clear,  uncompromising  towards  the  errors  of  Rome,  moder- 
ate in  its  dissent  from  the  Lutheran  dogmas.     It  proceeds  on  the  con- 


^  The  ministers  of  Scotland  wrote  to  Beza,  September,  1566 :  ^  Subacripsinnu  oimiet,  ^m*  in 
hoc  cattu  inier/uimuSy  et  hujus  Academic  sigitto  publico  obsignaviima,*  This  is  stated  after 
the  Preface  in  the  edition  of  the  Carpus  et  Syntagma^  and  in  Niemeyer,  p.  465,  hot  withoat 
naming  the  catus  and  Academia, 

'  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  formal  sanction  by  the  Anglican  Church ;  bnt  that  the  CoofessiaQ 
was  well  received  there  may  be  inferred  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  Bnllinger  was  hdd 
(see  p.  891),  and  still  more  from  the  fact  that  his  Decades  (a  popular  compend  of  tbeologj  in 
five  series  of  sermons,  each  containing  ten  sermons)  were,  next  to  Calvin's  InstituteSf  the  high- 
est theological  authority  in  England,  and  were  recommended,  as  late  as  1586,  to  the  study  of 
young  curates  along  with  the  Bible.  See  Ch.  Hardwick :  A  History  of  the  Christian  CkfurJk 
during  the  Reformation  (third  edition,  London,  1873,  p.  241),  where  the  following  order  of  tbe 
Southern  Convocation  is  quoted  from  Wilkins,  IV.  321 :  *  Every  minister  having  cure,  and 
being  under  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  law,  and  not  licensed  to  be  a  pob&e 
preacher,  shall,  before  the  second  day  of  February  next,  provide  a  Bible,  and  Bnllimger*s  De^ 
cades  in  Latin  and  English,  and  a  paper  book,*  etc.  On  Bullinger's  Decades^  and  his  abrid^ 
roent  of  the  same  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Christian  Religion  (1556),  see  Festalotai,  ppc  386, 
469,  505  sqq. 

*  See  Niemeyer,  Proleg.  p.  Ixvii.  sq. 
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viction  that  tlie  Eeformed  faith  is  in  harmony  with  the  true  Catliolic 
faith  of  all  ages,  especially  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Church. 

Hence  it  is  preceded  by  the  Imperial  edict  of  380  (from  the 
recognized  Justinian  code),  which  draws  the  line  between  orthodoxy 
and  heresy,  and  excludes  as  heresies  only  the  depai*tures  from  the 
Apostolic  and  Nicene  faith.  It  inserts  also  the  brief  Trinitarian  creed 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Pope  Damasns  (from  the  writings  of  Jerome), 
and  referred  to  in  said  decree  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy.^  Harmony 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church  is  declared  suffi- 
cient, and  brotherly  union  consistent  with  variety  in  unessentials,  such 
as  in  fact  always  has  existed  in  the  Christian  Church.  As  in  former 
Confessions,  so  also  in  this,  Bullinger  distinctly  recognizes,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  liberty  and  progress,  the  constant  growth  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  consequent  right  of  improvement 
in  symbolical  statements  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  as  to  theological 
merit,  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  Reformed  Confessions,  while 
in  practical  usefulness  it  is  surpassed  by  the  Heidelberg  and  Westmin- 
ster Shorter  Catechisms,  and  in  logical  clearness  and  precision  by  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  is  the  product  of  a  later  age,  and  of  the 

combined  learning  and  wisdom  of  English  and  Scotch  Calvinism.' 

■*" III 

*  Several  creeds  bear  the  name  of  Damasus,  and  are  given  by  Hahn,  Bibliothek  der  Ssftn- 
holt^  pp.  179-190.  The  form  inserted  in  the  Confession  is  from  a  letter  to  Jerome  {Opera^ 
ed.  Vallani,  Tom.  XI.  p.  146),  and  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  Imperial  edict :  '  Cuncios  popuio§ 
...  in  ea  voiumus  rtligione  versari  quam  divinum  Petrum  Apoatolum  tradidisse  RomanU  .  .  . 
fnoMftie  FoiniFiCBM  Damabum  tequi  claret^  et  Petrum  Alexandria  JE^tMCopum,  virtim  Apo- 
ttoiiceB  aanctitatis/ 

*  I  add  some  testimonies  on  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession.  Hagenbach  (1.  c.  p.  86) :  *In 
ikrer  ganzen  Anlage  und  in  der  DwrchfUhrung  einzelner  Punkte,  namentlich  in  praktischer 
Beziehung  (in  der  Scheidung  des  Geiatlichen  und  WeltUchen^  u.  s.  w,)  ist  sie  ein  wakres  dognut- 
tiachesKunstwerk  zu  nennen, '  Pestalozzi  (Bullinger,  p.  422) :  *Diese  Con/eision,  zu  der  Bullinger 
zweimai  Angedchts  des  Todea  gich  behanntej  erackeint  als  das  rei/e  Ergebnin  seines  Glaubens- 
Ifbensy  seiner  reichen  inneren  und  dusseren  Er/ahrung,  als  der  Inhegriff  seiner  theologischen 
Utlterzeugung  wie  seiner  kirchlichen  Grundsdtze,  als  die  dchte^  wahrhafte  Entwicklung  und 
Fortbildung  seiner /rUheren  Bekenntnisse,  zumal  der  ersten  helvetischen  Confession  (von  1536). 
Sie  ist  ein  Muster  von  Klarheit  und  Einfachheit,  wie  selbst  hervorragende  Gegner  anerkennen, 
ansgeteichnet  durch  den  Ueberblick,  der  das  Ganze  der  christlichen  Lehre  umfasst^  der  vdllige 
Ausdruck  von  Bullingers  Gesinnung,  scharf  ausgeprSgi  gegenUber  den  Verirrungen  des  Hfmisch" 
katholitcken  Kirchenthums,  milde  in  Bezug  auf  die  lutherischen  Besonderheiten,  ohne  dock  der 
eigenen  Ueberzeugung  irgend  Eintrag  zu  thun.  Was  aber  vornehmlich  beachtenswerth,  sie  ist 
dwrhaus  getragen  von  dem  vollen,  klaren  und  ruhigen  Bewusstsein,  das  7nit  so  durchgrei/ender 
KritfXigkeit  Bullinger  beseelte,  der  achten  apostolischen  und  katholischen  Kirche  anzugeh&ren,  der 
wikrhaft  berecAiigien  und  rechtglSttbigen  Kirche  Christi,     Sie  ist  fern  davon,  bloss  mit  der 
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OONTENTB. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  Confession,  I  give  here  a  con- 
densed  translation  of  the  original.^  It  consists  of  thirty  chapters, 
which  cover  in  natural  order  all  the  articles  of  faith  and  discipline 
which  then  challenged  the  attention  of  the  Church. 

Chap.  I.  The  Holy  Sobiftubes. — This  chapter  lays  down  the  evan- 
gelical rule  of  faith,  or  the  objective  principle  of  Protestantism. 

We  believe  and  confess  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testamenta  are  the  true  Word  of  God,  and  have  sufficient 
authority  in  and  of  themselves,  and  not  from  men ;  since  God  himself 
through  them  still  speaks  to  us,  as  he  did  to  the  Fathers,  the  Prophete, 
and  Apostles.  They  contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  saving  faith  and 
a  Iioly  life ;  and  hence  nothing  should  be  added  to  or  taken  from  them 
(Deut.  iv.  2 ;  Eev.  xxii.  18, 19). 

From  the  Scriptures  must  be  derived  all  true  wisdom  and  piety,  and 
also  the  reformation  and  government  of  the  Churches,  the  proof  of 
doctrines,  and  the  refutation  of  errors  (2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17;  1  Tim.  iii.  15; 
1  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  Matt.  x.  20).  God  may  illuminate  men  directly  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  exteitial  ministry ;  yet  he  has  chosen  the 
Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word  as  the  usual  method  of  in- 
struction. 

The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  they  may  be  read 
for  edification,  are  not  to  be  used  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith.' 

Bibel  in  der  Hand  alles  das  zu  venoerfenf  was  nicht  ausdnkklich  in  der  heiUgen  Sekri/t 
geUhrt  und  geboten  ist,  voiewotd  ihr  diene  von  hdchster  Geltung  ist,  als  oberste  Bichiscknmr  da- 
christlichen  Wahrheit.  Sie  hricht  nicht  mit  dem  geschichtlich  Gewcrdenen  (der  Utberlief^ 
rung),  ausser  so/em  dieses  der  Schrift  nicht  gemSss  ist.  Die  game  £ntwicklvng  der  drist-- 
lichen  Kirche  seit  den  Tagen  der  Apostel  bis  aufdie  Gegenwart  ist  ihr  van  hohem  Wertke  mnd 
findet  ihre  emste  BerOcksichtigung,  nur  doss  sie  sich  nach  der  obersten  Norm  muss  riekteu 
laasen.  Insofem  steht  sie  mit  ihrer  evangelischen  Schwesterkirche  lutherischen  Bekennimisss9 
gam  auf  detnselben  Boden  und  kann  ihr  stets  die  Hand  reichen  zur  AnmSherungf  mdglicker 
Weise  auch  zu  einer  Einigung,  wenn  gleich  die  Auffaasung  der  christlichen  Wahrheit  mack 
gewissen  Richtungen  hin  sich  unterscheiden  und  deshalb  die  Entscheidung  ikber  diese  oder  jeme 
einzelnen  Lehrpunkte  und  Gebrduche  verschieden  ausf alien  mag,*  Dr.  Hodge  (Sgst,  TTkeoL 
Vol.  III.  p.  634) :  'The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  is,  on  some  accounts,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  authoritative  symbol  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  it  was  more  generally  received  than 
any  other,  and  was  sanctioned  by  different  parties.* 

*  'VhQ  full  Latin  text  will  be  fonnd  in  Vol.  III. 

*  This  is  the  first  symbolical  exclusion  of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Canon.  The  Lndwran 
symbols  leave  this  question  open. 
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We  condemn  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  and  all 
others  who  reject  the  Scriptores  in  whole  or  in  part 

Chap.  II.  The  Interpretation  op  the  Sgriftgtres;  the  Fathers, 
CouNoiLB,  AND  TRADmoNS. — We  acknowledge  only  that  interpretation 
as  trae  and  correct  which  is  fairly  derived  from  the  spirit  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  harmony  with  other  and  plainer  passages  (2  Pet.  i. 
20,  21). 

We  do  not  despise  the  interpretation  of  the  Oreek  and  Latin  fathers 
and  the  teaching  of  Councils,  but  subordinate  them  to  the  Scriptures ; 
honoring  them  as  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  and  modestly 
dissenting  from  them  when  they  go  beyond  or  against  the  Scriptures. 
In  matters  of  faith  we  can  not  admit  any  other  judge  than  Ood  him- 
self, who  through  his  Word  tells  us  what  is  true  and  what  is  false, 
what  is  to  be  followed,  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 

We  reject  traditions  which  contradict  the  Scriptures,  though  they 
may  claim  to  be  apostolical.  For  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples 
could  not  teach  one  thing  by  writing,  and  another  by  word  of  mouth. 
St  Paul  preached  the  same  doctrine  to  all  the  churches  (1  Cor.  iv.  17 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  13 ;  xii.  18).  The  Jews  likewise  had  tlieir  traditions  of  the 
elders,  but  they  were  refuted  by  onr  Lord  as  '  making  void  the  Word 
of  God'  (Matt.  XV.  8, 9 ;  Mark  vii.  6, 7). 

Chap.  IIL  Of  God,  ms  Unity  and  Trinity. — We  believe  and  teach 
that  God  is  one  in  essence  (Dent.  vi.  4 ;  Exod.  xx.  2, 3,  etc.),  and  three 
in  persons — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  hath  begotten 
the  Son  from  eternity;  the  Son  is  begotten  in  an  unspeakable  man- 
ner ;  the  Holy  Ghost  eternally  proceeds  from  both,  and  is  to  be  wor- 
shiped with  both  as  one  God.  There  are  not  three  Gods,  but  three 
persons — consubstantial,  coeternal,  distinct  as  to  person  and  order,  yet 
without  any  inequality.  The  divine  essence  or  nature  is  the  same  in 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  (Luke  i.  35 ;  Matt  iii.  17 ;  xxviii. 
19 ;  John  i.  32 ;  xiv.  26 ;  xv.  26). 

In  short,  we  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  delivers  to  us  the 
true  faith. 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and  all  who 
blaspheme  this  holy  and  adorable  Trinity.  We  also  condemn  all  here- 
tics, who  deny  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Chap.  IV.  Of  Idols,  Imaobb  of  God  and  of  Saints. — As  God  is  a 
spirit,  he  can  not  be  represented  bj  any  image  (John  iv.  24;  Isa.  xl. 
18 ;  xliv.  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xvi.  19 ;  Acts  xvii.  29,  etc.). 

And  although  Christ  assumed  man's  nature,  yet  he  did  so  not  in 
order  to  afiPord  a  model  for  sculptors  and  painters.  He  instituted  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  the  preaching  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  the 
sacraments,  but  not  images.  Epiphanius  tore  down  an  image  of  Christ 
and  some  saint  in  a  church,  because  he  regarded  it  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures. 

Chap.  V.  The  Adoration  and  Invocation  of  God  through  the 
ONLY  Mediator  Jesus  Christ. — God  is  the  only  object  of  worship 
(Matt  iv.  10).  And  he  is  to  be  worshiped  Mn  spirit  and  in  truth' 
(John  iv.  24),  and  through  our  only  and  sufficient  Mediator  and  Advo- 
cate Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  1  John  ii.  1). 

Hence  we  neither  adore  nor  invoke  the  departed  saints,  and  ^ve 
no  one  else  the  glory  that  belongs  to  God  alone  (Isa.  xlii.  8 ;  Acts 
iv.  12). 

Nevertheless,  we  neither  despise  nor  undervalue  the  saints,  but  honor 
them  as  the  members  of  Christ  and  the  friends  of  God,  who  have  glo- 
riously overcome  the  flesh  and  the  world ;  we  love  them  as  brethren, 
and  hold  them  up  as  examples  of  faith  and  virtue,  desiring  to  dwell 
with  them  eternally  in  heaven,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  in  Christ 

Much  less  do  we  believe  that  the  relics  of  saints  should  be  worshiped. 
Nor  do  we  swear  by  saints,  since  it  is  forbidden  to  swear  by  the  name 
of  strange  gods  (Exod.  xxiii.  13 ;  Deut  x.  20). 

Chap.  VI.  The  Providence  of  God. — We  believe  that  the  wise, 
eternal,  and  almighty  God  by  his  providence  preserves  and  rules  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  (Psa.  cxiii.  4-6 ;  cxxxix.  3-4 ;  Acts  xvii. 
28 ;  Rom.  xi.  36). 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Epicureans,  who  blasphemously  affirm 
that  God  neither  sees  nor  cares  for  men  (Psa.  xciv.  3-9). 

We  do  not  despise  as  unnecessary  the  means  whereby  divine  Provi- 
dence works,  but  make  use  of  them  as  far  as  they  are  commended  to 
us  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  disapprove  of  the  rash  words  of  those 
who  sav  that  our  efforts  and  endeavors  are  vain. 

St.  Paul  well  knew  that  he  was  sailing  under  the  providence  of  God, 
who  had  assured  liini  that  he  must  bear  witness  at  Borne  (Acts  xxiii« 
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11),  and  that  not  a  bouI  shoald  perish  (xxvii.  21, 34) ;  nevertheless,  when 
the  sailors  were  seeking  flight,  he  said  to  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers: 
'  Unless  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  can  not  be  saved'  (ver.  81).  For 
God  has  appointed  the  means  by  which  we  attain  to  the  end.^ 

Chap.  VII.  Of  the  Cbeation  of  all  Things;  of  Angels,  the 
Devil,  and  Man. — This  good  and  almighty  God  created  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible,  by  his  eternal  Word,  and  preserves  them  by  his 
eoetemal  Spirit  (Psa.  xxxiii.  6 ;  John  i.  3).  He  made  all  things  very 
good  and  for  the  nse  of  man  (Gen.  i.  31). 

We  condemn  the  Manichseans  who  impiously  imagine  two  eoetemal 
principles,  the  one  good,  tlie  other  evil,  and  two  antagonistic  gods. 

Angels  and  men  stand  at  the  head  of  all  creatures.  Angels  are 
ministers  of  God  (Psa.  civ.  4),  and  ministering  spirits  sent  for  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  i.  14). 

The  devil  was  a  murderer  and  liar  from  the  beginning  (John  viii.  44). 

Some  angels  persevered  in  obedience,  and  are  ordained  nnto  the 
faithful  service  of  God  and  men ;  but  others  fell  of  tlieir  own  accord 
and  ran  into  destruction,  and  have  become  enemies  of  God  and  men. 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  placed  by 
God  in  paradise  as  ruler  over  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  27,  28 ;  ii.  8).  This  is 
celebrated  by  David  in  the  8th  Psalm.  Moreover,  God  gave  him  a 
wife  and  blessed  them  (Gen.  ii.  22  sqq.). 

Man  consists  of  two  diverse  substances  in  one  person — of  an  immortal 
Bonl,  which,  when  separated  from  the  body,  neitlier  sleeps  nor  dies,  and 
of  a  mortal  body,  which  at  the  last  judgment  shall  be  raised  again  from 
the  dead. 

We  condemn  those  who  deny  the  immortality,  or  aflSrm  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  or  teach  tliat  it  is  a  part  of  God. 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Man's  Fall,  Sin,  and  the  Cause  of  Sin. — Man 
was  created  according  to  the  image  of  God,  in  true  righteousness  and 
holiness,  good  and  upright.    But  by  tlie  instigation  of  tlie  serpent,  and 

'  Here  we  have  a  clear  recognition  of  secondary  causes  in  opposition  to  fataliBm  and  de- 
terminism which  has  sometimes  been  charged  upon  Calvinism.  The  Westminster  Confession 
(Chap.  III.)  is  stiil  more  explicit:  *God  from  all  eternity  did  by  the  most  wise  and  holy 
coonsel  of  his  own  will  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass ;  yet  so  as 
thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin ;  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature f^ 
nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather  estahlUhed  (Acts  ii. 
28;  IT.  27,  28 ;  xvii.  23,  24,  comp.  with  3G ;  Matt  xvii.  12 ;  John  xix.  11 ;  Prov.  xvi.  33).' 
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through  his  own  guilt,  he  fell  from  goodness  and  rectitude,  and  becanie, 
with  all  his  o&pring,  subject  to  sin,  death,  and  various  calamities. 

Sin  is  that  inboni  corruption  of  man,  derived  and  propagated  from 
our  first  parents,  whereby  we  are  immersed  in  depraved  lusts,  averse  to 
goodness  and  prone  to  all  evil,  and  unable  of  ourselves  to  do  or  think 
any  thing  that  is  good.  And  as  years  roll  on,  we  bring  forth  evil 
thoughts,  words,  and  deeds,  as  corrupt  trees  bring  forth  corrnpt  fraits 
(Matt.  xii.  33).  Therefore  we  are  all  by  nature  under  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  subject  to  just  punishment. 

By  death  we  understand  not  only  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but 
also  the  eternal  punishments  of  sin  (Eph.  ii.  1,  5;  Bom.  v.  IS). 

We  therefore  acknowledge  that  there  is  original  sin  in  all  men,  and 
that  all  other  sins,  whether  mortal  or  venial,  also  the  unpardonable  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ohost,  spring  from  this  same  source.  We  acknowl- 
edge also  that  sins  are  not  equal,  but  some  are  more  grievoDS  than 
others  (Matt.  x.  14, 15 ;  xi.  24 ;  1  John  v.  16, 17). 

We  condemn  the  Pelagians,  who  deny  original  sin ;  the  Jovinianists^ 
who  with  the  Stoics  declare  all  sins  to  be  equal ;  and  those  who  make 
God  the  author  of  sin  against  the  express  teaching  of  ScriptnreB  (Psa. 
V.  5-7 ;  John  viii.  44). 

When  God  is  said  to  blind  or  harden  men,  or  to  give  them  over  to  a 
reprobate  mind  (Exod.  vii.  13 ;  John  xii.  40),  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
righteous  judgment.  Moreover,  God  overrules  the  wickedness  of  men 
for  good,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  Frbe  Will  and  Man's  AsiLrrY.  —  The  will  and 
moral  ability  of  man  must  be  viewed  under  a  threefold  state. 

First,  before  the  fall,  he  had  freedom  to  continue  in  goodness,  or  to 
yield  to  temptation. 

Secondly,  after  the  fall,  his  understanding  was  darkened  and  his 
will  became  a  slave  to  sin  (1  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  5 ;  John  viii  34 ; 
Eom.  viii.  7).  But  he  has  not  been  turned  into  '  a  stone  or  stock ; '  nor 
is  his  will  {voluntas)  a  non-will  {nolufiiasy  He  serves  sin  willingly, 
not  unwillingly  {servit  peccato  non  nolens^  sed  volens).    In  external 

*  Expressions  used  by  Luther,  Flacius,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  Helredc  and 
other  Reformed  Confessions  are  much  more  guarded  on  this  point,  and  teach  that  man. 
though  totally  depraved,  remains  a  moral  and  responsible  being  in  the  act  of  sinning.  Me- 
lanchthon,  in  his  later  period,  came  to  the  same  view,  but  went  beyond  it  into  synergisiD. 
Comp.  above,  pp.  262, 270. 
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and  worldly  matters  man  retains  his  freedom  even  after  the  fall,  under 
the  general  providence  of  God. 

Thirdly,  in  the  regenerate  state,  man  is  free  in  the  true  and  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  His  intellect  is  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
understand  the  mysteries  and  the  will  of  God  ;  and  the  will  is  changed 
by  the  Spirit  and  endowed  with  the  power  freely  to  will  and  to  do 
what  is  good  (Bom.  viii.  5,  6 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  33 ;  £zek.  xxxvi.  26 ;  John  viii. 
36 ;  Phil.  L  6, 29 ;  ii.  13). 

In  regeneration  and  conversion  men  are  not  merely  passive,  but  also 
active.  They  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  of  themselves 
what  they  do.  Bat  even  in  the  regenerate  there  remains  some  infirm- 
ity. The  flesh  strives  against  the  spirit  to  the  end  of  life  (Bom.  vii. 
14;  Gal.  v.  17). 

We  condemn  the  ManichsBans,  who  deny  that  evil  originated  in  the 
free  will  of  man,  and  the  Pelagians,  who  teach  that  fallen  man  has 
safficient  freedom  to  keep  God's  commandments.  The  former  are  re- 
futed by  Gen.  i.  27 ;  Eccles.  vii.. 29 ;  the  latter  by  John  viii.  36. 

Chap.  X.  The  Pkedestination  of  God  and  the  Elbotion  of 
SAnrre. — God  has  from  eternity  predestinated  or  freely  chosen,  of  his 
mere  grace,  without  any  respect  of  men,  the  saints  whom  he  will  save 
in  CJhrist  (Eph.  i.  4 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9, 10). 

God  elected  ns  in  Christ  and  for  Christ's  sake,  so  that  those  who  are 
already  implanted  in  Christ  by  faith  are  chosen,  bat  those  out  of  Christ 
are  rejected  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5).* 

Although  God  knows  who  are  his,  and  a  ^  small  number  of  the 
elect'  is  spoken  of,  yet  we  ought  to  hope  well  of  all,  and  not  rashly 
count  any  one  among  the  reprobate  (2  Tim.  ii.  19 ;  Matt.  xx.  16 ;  Phil, 
i.  3  sqq.). 

We  reject  those  who  seek  out  of  Christ  whether  they  are  chosen,  and 
what  God  has  decreed  concerning  them  from  eternity.  We  are  to 
hear  the  gospel  and  believe  it,  and  be  sure  that  if  we  believe  and  are 
in  Christ,  we  are  chosen.  We  must  listen  to  the  Lord's  invitation, 
^Come  unto  me'  (Matt  xi.  28),  and  believe  in  the  unbounded  love  of 
God,  who  gave  his  own  Son  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  will 


*  *Ergo  noH  sine  medio,  licet  non  propter  uUtan  meritum  noairumj  $ed  in  Chri»to  et  propter 
Ckrittum  nog  elegit  Deug,  ut  qui  jam  sunt  in  Chrisio  insiti  per  fidem,  iUi  ipsi  etiam  tint  elt^i, 
Ttprobi  vtrOf  qui  sunt  extra  Chriitum,* 
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not  that '  one  of  tliese  little  ones  should  perish'  (John  iiL  16 ;  Matt 
xviii,  14)J 

Let,  therefore,  Christ  be  the  mirror  in  which  we  behold  onr  predes- 
tination. We  shall  have  a  sufficiently  evident  and  sure  testimony  of 
being  written  in  the  book  of  life  if  we  live  in  communion  with  him, 
and  if  in  true  faith  he  is  ours  and  we  his. 

And  if  we  are  tempted  concerning  our  predestination,  let  this  be  onr 
comfort — that  God's  promises  are  general  to  believers,  as  he  himself 
says:  'Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,  and  whosoever  asketh  shall  receive' 
(Matt.  vii.  8  sq.).  We  pray  with  the  whole  Church,  *  Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven ;'  by  baptism  we  are  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  we  are  often  fed  in  the  Church  by  his  flesh  and  blood  unto  life 
everlasting.  Thus  strengthened,  let  us  '  work  out  onr  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure'  (Phil.  ii.  12. 13).' 

Chap.  XI.  Jssus  Christ  true  God  and  Man,  and  thb  only  Sav- 
iour OF  THE  World. — ^We  believe  and  .teach  that  the  Son  of  God,  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  from  eternity  predestinated  by  the  Father  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  that  he  was  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all 
eternity  in  an  ineffable  manner  (Isa.  liii.  8 ;  Micah  v.  2 ;  John  i.  1). 
Therefore  the  Son,  according  to  his  Divinity,  is  coequal  and  consnb- 
stantial  with  the  Father ;  tnie  God,  not  merely  by  name  or  adoption  or 
by  conferring  of  a  dignity,  but  in  essence  and  nature  (1  John  v.  20; 
Phil.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  i.  2,  3 ;  John  v.  18 ;  xvii.  5). 

We  abhor  the  blasphemous  doctrine  of  Arius  and  Servetus  in  op 
position  to  the  Son  of  God. 

We  also  believe  and  teach  that  the  same  eternal  Son  of  God  became 
the  Son  of  Man,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  not  through  the 
will  of  man  (Ebionites),  but  he  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
born  of  the  ever -Virgin  Mary  {ex  Maria  semper  virgine)^  as  taught  in 
the  gospel  history  and  the  Epistles  (Matt.  i.  18 ;  Luke  i.  34, 35 ;  1  John 
iv.  3;  Heb.  ii.  16).  The  body  of  Christ  was  therefore  neither  a  mere 
appearance,  nor  brought  down  from  heaven  (the  Gnostics,  Yalentinus 

*  Comp.  Ter.  10  and  11.  A  very  strong  passage  for  the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation,  and 
10  understood  by  Zwingli  and  Ballinger. 

*  This  Tenth  Article  is  moderately  Calvinistic  or  Angostinian,  and  neither  Arminian  nor 
Melanchthonian  (synergistic),  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed.  Comp.  Schweixer,  Ceatnir 
dogmen^  VcL  I.  p.  476 ;  also  Sadbof 's  art.  in  Herzog. 
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and  Marcion).  Moreover  his  soul  was  not  without  reason  (ApoUinaris), 
nor  his  flesh  without  a  soul  (Eunomius) ;  but  he  had  a  rational  soul, 
and  a  flesh  with  senses  capable  of  true  suffering  (Matt  xxvi.  36 ;  John 
xii.  27). 

Hence  we  acknowledge  in  one  and  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  two 
natures,  a  divine  and  a  human,  which  are  conjoined  and  imited  in  one 
person  without  absorption  or  confusion  and  mixture. 

We  worship  one  Lord  Christ,  not  two ;  one  true  Ood-Man,  coequal 
(or  of  one  substance,  conaubatantialisy  o/xoovo-ioc)  with  the  Father  as 
regards  his  divine  natui*e,  and  coequal  with  us  men,  sin  only  excepted 
(Heb.  iv.  15),  as  regards  his  human  nature. 

We  therefore  abominate  Kestorianism,  which  dissolves  the  unity  of 
person,  and  Eutychianism,  Monothelitism,  and  Monophysitism,  which 
destroy  the  proper  character  of  the  human  nature. 

We  do  not  teach  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  did  suffer,  nor  that 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  every  where  present.  The  true  body  of 
Christ  was  not  deified  so  as  to  put  off  its  properties  and  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  divine  substance.  But  we  believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
did  truly  suffer  for  us  in  the  flesh  (1  Pet  iii.  18 ;  iv.  1),  and  that  the 
Lord  of  glory  was  crucified  for  us  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  For  we  accept  be- 
lievingly  and  reverently  the  *  communication  of  properties,'  which  is 
deduced  from  the  Scriptures  and  employed  by  the  ancient  Church  in 
explaining  and  harmonizing  seemingly  contradictory  passages.^ 

We  believe  and  teach  that  Christ,  in  the  same  flesh  in  which  he 
died,  rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  xxiv.  30),  and  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  God  in  the  highest  heaven  (Eph.  iv.  10),  which  signifies  his 
elevation  to  the  divine  majesty  and  power,  but  also  a  definite  place 
(John  xiv.  2 ;  Acts  iii.  21). 

The  same  Christ  will  come  again  to  judgment,  when  the  wickedness 

^  ^Nam  eommunicationem  idiomatum  ex  Scripturis  petitam  et  ab  universa  vetustate  in  eX' 
plicandis  componendisque  Scripturarum  locis  in  speciem  pugnantibus  usurpatam,  reHpiote  et 
reoerenier  recipimus  et  uaurpamus,*  It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  charge  the  Reformed  Church 
with  rejecting  the  communicatio  idiomatum.  It  admits  the  communication  of  the  properties 
of  one  nature  to  the  whole  person,  but  denies  the  communication  of  the  properties  of  one 
nature  to  the  other,  viz.,  the  genus  ntajestaticum,  so  called,  whereby  the  infinite  attributes  of 
the  diyine  nature  (as  omnipresence  and  omnipotence)  are  ascribed  to  the  human  nature,  and 
the  genuB  tapeinoticon,  whereby  the  finite  attributes  of  the  human  nature  are  ascribed  to  the 
dirine.  Either  of  these  forms  leads  necessarily  to  a  Eutychian  confusion  of  natures.  The 
Lutheran  Church  teaches  the  genus  nuijestaticumj  as  a  support  to  its  doctrine  of  tbo  Eucharist, 
but  rejects  the  genus  tapeinoticon. 
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of  the  world  shall  have  reached  the  highest  point,  and  Antichrist  cor- 
rupted the  true  religion.  He  will  destroy  Antichrist,  and  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  (2  Tliess.  ii.  8 ;  Acts  xviL  51, 52 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17). 
The  believers  will  enter  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed ;  the  unbe- 
lievers, with  tlie  devil  and  his  angels,  will  be  cast  into  everlasting 
torment  (Matt  xxv.  41 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  7). 

We  reject  all  who  deny  the  real  resurrection ;  who  teach  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  all  the  godless,  and  even  the  devil.  We  also  reject 
the  Jewish  dream  of  a  millennium,  or  golden  age  on  earth,  before  the 
last  judgment. 

We  believe  and  teach  that  Christ  is  the  only  Redeemer  of  the  whole 
world,  in  whom  all  are  saved  that  were  saved  before  the  law,  under 
the  law,  and  under  the  gospel,  or  will  yet  be  saved  to  the  end  of  the 
world  (John  x.  1,  7 ;  Acts  iv.  12 ;  xv.  11 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1, 4 ;  Rev.  xiii.  8). 

We  therefore  confess  and  teach  with  a  loud  voice :  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  only  Saviour  of  the*  world,  the  King  and  High-priest,  the  true 
Messiah,  whom  all  the  shadows  and  types  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
did  prefigure  and  promise.  God  did  send  him  to  us,  and  we  need  not 
look  for  another.  There  remains  nothing  but  that  we  should  give  all 
glory  to  him,  believe  in  him,  and  rest  in  him  alone. 

And,  to  say  much  in  a  few  words,  we  sincerely  believe  and  loudly 
confess  all  that  has  been  determined  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
cerning the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  contained  in  the  ci'eeds  and  decrees  of  the  first  four  oecumenical 
Councils  held  in  Nicese,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  in 
the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  all  similar  creeds ;  and  we  reject  all 
contrary  to  the  same.  In  this  manner  we  retain,  unchanged  and  entire, 
the  Christian,  orthodox,  and  catholic  faith ;  knowing  that  nothing  is 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  creeds  which  does  not  correspond  with  the 
Word  of  God  and  aid  in  setting  forth  the  true  faith." 

'  An  express  and  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  oecamenical  Creeds,  on  the  ground  of  their 
agreement  with  the  Scriptures :  *Et  ut  paucis  multa  hujus  cauaoe  dicamusj  qwecunfue  de  i> 
camcUionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  mysterio  d^tdta  mnt  ex  Scripiwrit  Sanctis,  et  comprt- 
hensa  symbolis  ac  sententixs  qvatwtr  primarwn  et  prcBstantissimarum  Synodarum  eeJebratanm 
Nicea,  Constantinopoli,  Ephesi,  et  Chalcedone,  vna  cum  beati  Atkanatii  Symbolo,  el  omxifna 
his  similibus  symbolis,  credimus  corde  syncero,  et  ore  libero  ingenue  projitemmr,  condemnanlt* 
omnia  his  contraria,  Atque  ad  hunc  modum  retinemus  inviolatam  sive  inteffram  Jidem  Oui- 
stianam,  orthodoxam  atque  catholicam :  sdentes,  symbolis  pradictis  nihil  eontineri^  quod  stu 
sit  ccfi\forme  Verbo  Dei,  et  prorsus  faciat  ad  synceram  Jidei  expUoationem.* 
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Chap.  XII.  The  Law  of  God. — The  law  of  God  explains  the  will  of 
God  and  the  difference  between  what  is  good  and  bad,  just  and  unjust 
It  is  therefore  good  and  holy.  It  is  twofold :  the  law  of  nature  in- 
scribed on  the  hearts  of  men  (Eom.  ii.  15),  and  the  written  law  of 
Moses.  Tlie  latter  we  divide  for  perspicuity's  sake  into  the  moral  law, 
comprehended  in  the  two  tables  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx. ;  Deut 
V.) ;  the  ceremonial  law,  concerning  worship  and  sacred  rites ;  and  the 
judicial,  concerning  polity  and  economy. 

The  law  of  God  is  complete,  and  allows  no  addition  nor  subtraction 
(Dcttt.  iv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxx.  21).  It  is  given  to  us,  not  that  by  keeping  it  we 
might  be  justified,  but  that  we  may  be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  sin  and 
guilt,  and,  despairing  of  our  own  strength,  turn  by  faith  to  Christ 
(Rom.  iv.  15 ;  iii.  20 ;  viii.  3 ;  Gal.  iii.  21-24).  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law,  and  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  (Bom.  x.  4 ;  Gal.  iii. 
13).  He  enables  us  to  fulfill  the  law,  and  his  righteousness  and  obe- 
dience are  imputed  to  us  through  faith. 

The  law  is  abolished  inasmuch  as  it  no  more  condemns  and  works 
wrath  in  them  that  believe,  who  are  under  grace,  and  not  under  the 
law.  Besides,  Christ  has  fulfilled  all  the  types  of  the  law,  and  put  the 
substance  in  the  place  of  the  shadows;  in  him  we  have  all  fullness. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  is  useful  in  showing  us  all  virtues  and  vices,  and 
in  regulating  the  life  of  new  obedience.  Christ  did  not  come  to  de- 
stroy, but  to  fulfill  the  law  (Matt.  v.  17). 

We  therefore  condemn  old  and  modern  Antinomianism. 

Chap.  XIII.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chbist. — The  law  works  wrath 
and  announces  the  curse  (Bom.  iv.l5;  Deut.  xxvii.  26) ;  the  gospel 
announces  grace  and  blessing  (John  i.  17).  Kevertheless,  those  who 
lived  before  and  under  the  law  were  not  deprived  altogether  of  the 
gospel,  but  had  great  promises'  (Gen.  iii.  15 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xlix.  10).  The. 
promises  were  partly  temporal,  partly  spiritual  and  etemaL  By  the 
gospel  promises  the  fathers  obtained  salvation  in  Christ. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  the  gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation by  Ctrist,  in  whom  we  have  forgiveness,  redemption,  and  ever- 
lasting life.  Hence  the  history  of  Christ  recorded  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists is  justly  called  the  gospel. 

Compared  with  the  legalism  of  the  Pharisees  the  gospel  appeared  to 
be  a  new  doctrine,  as  it  is  even  now  called  new  by  the  Papists ;  but  in 
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fact  it  is  the  oldest  doctrine,  for  God  foreordained  from  etemitj  to 
save  the  world  through  Christ,  and  has  revealed  this  plan  in  the  gospel 
(2  Tim.  i.  9, 10).  It  is  therefore  a  grave  error  to  call  oar  evangelical 
faith  a  recent  innovation. 

Chap.  XIY.  Of  Repentance  and  Cohvebsiok. — ^Bepentance  (furi- 
voia)  is  a  change  of  heart  produced  in  a  sinner  by  the  word  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  includes  a  knowledge  of  native  and  actosl 
depravity,  a  godly  sorrow  and  hatred  of  sin,  and  a  determination  to 
live  hereafter  in  virtue  and  holiness.  True  repentance  is  turning  to 
God  and  all  good,  and  turning  away  from  the  devil  and  all  evil  It  is 
tlie  free  gift  of  God,  and  not  the  result  of  our  own  strength  (3  Tim. 
ii.  25). 

We  have  examples  of  true  repentance  in  the  woman  that  was  a  sin- 
ner (Luke  vii.  38),  in  Peter  after  his  fall  (xxii.  62),  in  the  prodigal  son 
(xv.  18),  and  the  publican  in  the  temple  (xviii.  13). 

It  is  sufficient  to  confess  our  sins  to  God  in  private  and  in  the  pnb- 
lie  service ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  confess  to  a  priest,  for  this  is  nowhere 
commanded  in  the  Scriptures;  although  we  may  seek  counsel  and 
comfort  from  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  time  of  distress  and  trial 
(comp.  James  v.  16). 

The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  out  of  which  the  Papists  foige 
swords,  sceptres,  and  crowns,  are  given  to  all  legitimate  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline (Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  John  xx,  23 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  18, 19). 
We  condemn  the  profitable  popish  doctrine  of  penance  and  of  indul- 
gences, and  apply  to  them  Peter^s  word  to  Simon  Magus:  ^Thy  money 
perish  with  thee'  (Acts  viii.  20). 

Chap.  XV.  Of  Tkdb  Justifioation  of  Believebs. — *To  justify' 
means,  with  the  Apostle  when  treating  of  this  subject,  to  remit  sins, 
to  absolve  from  guilt  and  punishment,  to  receive  into  grace,  and  to 
pronounce  just  (Horn.  viii.  33 ;  Acts  xiii.  38 ;  Deut.  xxv.  1 ;  Isa.  v.  23). 

By  nature  we  are  all  sinners  and  guilty  of  death  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  and  we  can  be  justified  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ  crucified 
and  risen  again.  For  his  sake  God  is  reconciled,  and  imputes  to  us  not 
our  sins,  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  our  own,  so  that  we  are 
purged  and  absolved  from  sin,  death  and  damnation,  and  heirs  of 
eternal  life.    Properly  speaking,  God  alone  justifies  and  justifies  ouly 
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for  OhriBt's  sake,  not  imputing  to  ob  our  sins,  but  the  righteoaBness  of 
Christ. 

We  therefore  teach  and  believe,  with  the  Apostle,  that  the  sinner  is 
justified  by  faith  alone  in  Christ  {sola  fide  in  Christum),  not  by  the  law, 
nor  by  any  works  (Eom.  iii.  28 ;  iv.  2  sqq. ;  Eph.  ii.  8, 9).  Righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  faith  because  it  receives  Christ  as  our  righteousness 
and  ascribes  all  to  the  grace  of  God,  but  not  because  it  is  our  work :  it 
is  the  gift  of  God.  As  we  receive  food  by  eating,  so  faith  appropri- 
ates Christ. 

We  do  not  divide  justification  by  ascribing  it  partly  to  the  grace  of 
God  or  to  Christ,  and  partly  to  our  works  or  merits,  but  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  throngh  faith.  We  must  first 
be  justified  before  we  can  do  good  works.  Love  is  derived  from  faith 
(1  Tim.  i.  5 ;  Gal.  v.  6). 

Therefore  we  speak  here  not  of  a  false,  dead  faith,  but  of  a  living 
and  vivifying  faith  which  lives  in  Christ,  our  life,  and  proves  its  life  by 
living  works.  Even  James  (chap,  ii.)  does  not  contradict  our  doctrine, 
for  he  speaks  of  a  dead  faith  which  even  demons  have,  and  he  shows 
that  Abraham  proved  his  living  and  justifying  faith  by  works. 

Chap.  XVI.  Faith  and  Good  Works,  theib  Bewabd  and  the 
MERrr  OF  Man. — Christian  faith  is  not  a  human  opinion  and  persua- 
sion, but  a  most  firm  confidence  and  clear  and  steady  assent  of  the 
mind,  a  most  certain  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  God  as  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  therefore  of  God  himself 
as  the  highest  good,  and  especially  of  the  divine  promise  and  of  Christ, 
wlio  is  the  crown  of  all  promises.  Such  a  faith  is  a  free  gift  of  God, 
who  of  his  grace  grants  it  to  his  elect  through  his  Holy  Spirit  by  means 
of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  believing  prayer  when  and  in  what 
measure  he  pleases.  This  faith  has  degrees  and  is  subject  to  growth ; 
hence  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles:  *Lord,  increase  our  faith'  (Luke 
xvii.  5).  [Then  follow  a  number  of  Scripture  proofs :  Heb.  xi.  1 ;  2 
Cor.  i.  20 ;  Phil,  i  29 ;  Eom.  xii.  3 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  3 ;  Rom.  x.  16 ;  Acts 
xiii.48;  Gal.  v.  6,  etc.] 

We  teach  that  good  works  proceed  from  a  living  faith,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  are  done  by  believers  according  to  the  will  and  rule 
of  the  Word  of  God  (2  Pet.  i.  5  sqq. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,  6, 23). 

Good  works  must  be  done,  not  to  merit  thereby  eternal  life,  which  is 
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a  free  gift  of  God  (Rom.  vi.  23),  nor  for  ostentation  or  from  Belfishness, 
which  the  Lord  rejects  (Matt.  vi.  2 ;  xxiii.  5),  but  for  the  glory  of  God, 
to  adorn  oar  calling  and  to  show  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  for  the 
good  of  our  neighbor  (Matt.  v.  16 ;  Eph.  iv.  1 ;  CoL  iii.  17 ;  Phil.  li.  4; 
Tit.  iii.  14).  Although  we  teach  that  man  is  justified  bj  faith  of 
Christ  and  not  bj  any  works,  we  do  not  condemn  good  works.  Man  is 
created  and  regenerated  by  faith  in  order  to  work  unceasingly  what  is 
good  and  useful.  ^  Every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit'  (Matt 
vii.  17).  ^  He  that  abideth  in  me,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit' 
(John  XV.  5).  *We  are  God's  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
in  them '  (Eph.  ii.  10). 

We  condemn,  therefore,  all  who  despise  good  works  or  declare  them 
useless ;  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  deem  them  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, in  the  sense  that  without  them  no  one  was  ever  saved ;  for  we  are 
saved  by  Christ  alone ;  but  good  works  are  necessarily  bom  of  faith, 
and  improperly  salvation  may  be  ascribed  to  them  which  properly  is 
ascribed  to  grace  (Rom.  xi.  6). 

God  is  well  pleased  and  approves  of  works  which  are  done  by  ns 
through  faith  (Acts  x.  35 ;  Col.  i.  9, 10).  He  also  richly  rewards  them 
(Jer.  xxxi.  16 ;  Matt.  v.  12 ;  x.  42).  But  we  ascribe  this  reward  not  to 
the  merits  of  man  who  receives  it,  but  to  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God  who  promises  and  grants  it,  although  he  owes  nothing  to  his 
creatures.  Even  if  we  have  done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants 
(Luke  xvii.  10).  We  say  with  Augustine,  that  God  crowns  and  rewards 
in  us,  not  our  merits,  but  the  gifts  of  his  grace.  It  is  a  reward  of 
grace,  not  of  merit.  We  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  received 
(comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  7). 

We  therefore  condemn  those  who  so  defend  the  merits  of  men  as  to 
set  at  naught  the  grace  of  God. 

Chap.  XVII.  Of  the  Catholic  and  Holy  Chubch  of  Qod,  and  of 
THB  only  Head  of  the  Church. — Since  God  willed  from  the  b^in- 
ning  that  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  there  always  was,  and  now  is,  and  shall  be  to 
the  end  of  time,  a  Church  or  an  assembly  of  believers  and  a  communion 
of  saints,  called  and  gathered  from  the  world,  who  know  and  worship 
the  true  God  in  Clirist  our  Saviour,  and  partake  by  faith  of  all  the 
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benefits  freely  offered  through  Christ  They  are  fellow-citizens  of  the 
same  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19).  To  this  refere  the  article  in  the 
Creed :  *  I  believe  the  holy  catholic  Church,  the  communion  of  saints.' 

And  as  there  is  but  one  God,  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
Jesns  the  Messiah,  one  pastor  of  the  whole  flock,  one  head  of  this  body, 
one  Spirit,  one  salvation,  one  faith,  one  testament  or  covenant,  there 
must  needs  be  but  one  Church,  which  we  call  catholic,  tliat  is,  universal, 
spread  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world  and  all  ages. 

We  therefore  condemn  the  Donatists,  who  confined  the  Church  to 
some  comers  of  Africa,  and  also  the  Boman  exclnsiveness,  which  pre- 
tends that  the  Boman  Church  alone  is  the  catholic  Church. 

The  Church  is  divided,  not  in  itself,  but  on  account  of  the  diversity 
of  its  members.  There  is  a  Church  militant  on  earth  struggling 
against  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  a  Church  triumphant 
iu  heaven  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord ;  nevertheless  there  is 
a  communion  between  the  two.  The  Church  militant  is  again  divided 
into  particular  Churches.  It  was  differently  constituted  among  the 
Patriarchs,  then  under  Moses,  then  under  Christ  in  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation ;  but  there  is  only  one  salvation  in  the  one  Messiah,  in  whom 
all  are  united  as  membere  of  one  body,  partaking  of  the  same  spiritual 
food  and  drink.  We  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  light  and  more  perfect 
liberty. 

This  Church  is  called  the  house  of  the  living  God  (1  Tim.  iii.  15), 
bnilt  of  lively  and  spiritual  stones  (1  Pet.  ii.  5),  resting  on  an  immova- 
ble rock,  the  only  foundation  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  the  ground  and  pillar  of 
the  truth  (1  Tim.  iii.  15).  It  can  not  err  as  long  as  it  rests  on  the  rock 
Christ,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles ;  but  it  errs 
as  often  as  it  departs  from  him  who  is  the  truth.*  The  Church  is  also 
called  a  virgin,  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  only  and  beloved  (2  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  the  body  of  Christ,  because  the  believers  are  living  members  of 
Christ  under  him  the  head  (Eph.  i.  23,  etc.). 

The  Church  can  have  no  other  head  than  Christ.  He  is  the  one 
niiiversal  pastor  of  his  flock,  and  has  promised  his  presence  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  .  He  needs,  therefore,  no  vicar;  for  this  would  imply 

*  *N<m  errat  iUa,  quamdiu  innititur  petra  Christo  et/undamento  Prcphetarum  ei  Apasto- 
hmm.    Nee  numni,  st  erref,  quotiet  deserit  ilium,  qui  solug  eat  veritcu,* 
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his  absence.  [Those  who  introduce  a  double  headship  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  plainly  belong  to  the  errorists  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  (2  Pet.  ii. ;  Acts  xx. ;  2  Cor.  xi. ;  2  Thess.  ii.).]  ^ 

But  by  rejecting  the  Boman  head  we  do  not  introduce  disorder 
and  confusion  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  since  we  adhere  to  the  gov- 
ernraent  delivered  by  the  Apostles  before  there  was  any  Pope.  The 
Iloman  head  preserves  the  tyranny  and  corruption  in  the  Church,  and 
opposes  and  destroys  all  just  reformation. 

They  object  that  since  our  separation  from  Home  all  sorts  of  con- 
troversies and  divisions  have  arisen.  As  if  there  had  never  been  any 
sects  and  dissensions  in  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  pulpits,  and  among 
the  people !  God  is  indeed  a  God  of  order  and  peace  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33); 
nevertheless  there  were  parties  and  divisions  even  in  the  Apostles' 
Church  (Acts  xv. ;  1  Cor.  iii. ;  Gal.  ii.).  God  overrules  these  divisions 
for  his  glory  and  for  the  illustration  of  truth. 

Communion  with  the  true  Church  of  Christ  we  highly  esteem,  and 
deny  tiiat  those  who  separate  from  it  can  live  before  God.  As  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  so  there  is  no  certain  sal- 
vation out  of  Christ,  who  exhibits  himself  to  the  elect  in  the  Church 
for  their  nourishment' 

But  we  do  not  so  restrict  the  Church  as  to  exclude  those  who  from 
unavoidable  necessity  and  unwillingly  do  not  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ments, or  who  are  weak  in  faith,  or  still  have  defects  and  errors.    Crod 


'  The  passage  in  brackets,  according  to  the  Zurich  MS.,  was  snbstitated  bj  BoUinger  oo 
the  margin  for  the  foUowing  sentence,  which  he  wished  to  have  canceled  (see  note  in  Kie- 
meyer,  p.  501):  *We  reject  the  Romish  fiction  concerning  an  official  head  and  title  of  the 
servant  of  the  servants  of  Christ;  for  experience  proves  that  this  is  an  emptj  boast,  and  tbit 
the  Pope  makes  himself  an  enemy  of  Christ,  and  exalts  himself  above  God,  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  God,  and  showing  himself  that  he  is  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4). 

*  ^Ut  extra  arcam  Noi  non  erat  uUa  sa/ttf,  pereunte  mundo  in  diluvioy  ita  credimmSj  extra 
Christum,  qui  $e  electis  in  EccUHa  fruendum  prasbety  nullam  esse  mlutem  certam:  ei  prcindi 
docemuSy  vivere  volentea  non  oportere  aeparari  a  vera  Christi  JEcclesia,*  This  high  estimate 
of  the  Chnrch  reminds  one  of  Cyprian's  ^ Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,'  of  Tertullian*s  *(2" 
ecclenam  non  habet  matrem,  Deum  non  habet  patrem^  and  of  Augustine's  ^  Ego  euangelio  noi 
crederem,  nisi  me  commoveret  ecclesice  auctoritas.*  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  (lib.  IV.  c  1% 
uses  similar  language.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Calvinistic  system  does  not  bind 
election  to  the  visible  means  of  grace,  and  admits  the  possibility  of  salvation  without  baptisni. 
Bullinger  denies  only  the  certainty  of  salvation  (salutem  certam)  ontside  of  the  Chnrch  (coop, 
above  what  follows) ;  and  so  must  be  understood  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Fsitb, 
Ch.  XXV.  2,  when  it  asserts  that  out  of  the  visible  catholic  or  universal  Church  *  there  is  no 
ordinary  possibility  of  salvation.  * 
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had  friends  even  outside  of  the  Jewish  people.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  Peter,  and  to  chosen  believers  from  day  to  day,  and  we  know 
that  the  Apostle  censni'ed  the  Christians  in  Galatia  and  Corinth  for 
grave  offenses,  and  yet  calls  them  holy  churches  of  Christ.  Tea,  God 
may  at  times  by  a  rigliteous  judgment  allow  the  Church  to  be  so  ob- 
scured and  shaken  as  to  appear  almost  annihilated,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  18 ;  comp.  Bev.  vii.  4,  9) ;  but  even  then  he  has 
his  true  worshipers,  even  seven  thousand  and  more ;  for  '  the  founda- 
tion of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his'  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  Hence  the  Church  may  be  called  invisible^ 
not  that  the  men  composing  it  are  invisible,  but  because  they  are 
known  only  to  God,  while  we  are  often  mistaken  in  our  judgment 
There  are  also  many  hypocrites  in  the  Church,  who  outwardly  conform 
to  all  the  ordinances,  but  will  ultimately  be  revealed  in  their  true  char- 
acter and  be  cut  off  (1  John  ii.  19 ;  Matt.  xiii.  24, 47). 

The  true  imity  of  the  Church  is  not  to  be  sought  in  ceremonies  and 
rites,  but  in  the  tmth  and  in  the  catholic  faith,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  and  summed  up  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Among  the  an- 
cients there  was  a  great  diversity  of  rites  without  dissolving  the  unity 
of  the  Church. 

Chap.  XVIIL  On  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  their  iNSTmmoN 
AND  Offices. — God  always  used  ministers  for  gathering  and  govern- 
ing the  Church  (Bom.  x.  14, 17 ;  John  xiii.  20 ;  Acts  xvi.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
iii.  9,  etc.). 

God  employed  the  Patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  Prophets  as  teachers 
of  their  age.  At  last  he  sent  his  only-begotten  Son,  filled  with  infinite 
wisdom,  to  be  our  infallible  guide.  Christ  chose  the  Apostles,  and 
these  ordained  pastors  in  all  the  Churches  (Acts  xiv.  23),  whose  suc- 
cessors have  taught  and  governed  the  Church  to  this  day. 

The  ministers  of  the  New  Testament  are  called  Apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  bishops,  presbyters,  pastors,  and  teachers  (1  Cor.  xii.  28 ; 
Eph.  iv.  11).  In  subsequent  times  other  names  were  introduced,  as 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  metropolitans,  archpresbyters,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons,  etc.  But  we  are  satisfied  with  the  offices  instituted  by  the 
Apostles  for  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the  Church. 

A  minister  should  be  lawfully  called  and  chosen  by  the  Church,  and 
excel  in  sacred  learning,  pious  eloquence,  prudence,  and  unblemished 
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character  (1  Tim.  lii.  2 ;  Tit  i.  5).  When  elected,  a  minister  should  be 
ordained  of  the  elders  bj  public  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
We  reject  arbitrary  intruders  and  incompetent  pastors.  But  we  ac- 
knowledge that  innocent  simplicity  may  be  more  useful  than  haughty 
learning. 

A  minister  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  priest,  as  in  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  offering  sacrifices  for  the  lixing  and  the  dead.  Christ  is 
our  eternal  High-priest,  who  fulfilled  and  abolished  typical  sacrifices 
by  his  one  perfect  sacrifice  on  the  cross ;  and  all  believers  are  priests 
offering  spiritual  sacrifices — namely,  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  God 
continually. 

All  ministers  are  equal  in  power  and  commission.  Bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  the  same  in  office,  and  governed  the  Church 
by  their  united  services,  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  Lord :  ^  He  who 
will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant'  (Luke  xxii.  26). 
Jerome  {Cotti,  on  Titus)  says :  *  Before,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
party  spirit  and  sectarianism  arose,  the  churches  were  governed  by  the 
common  counsel  of  the  presbyters ;  but  afterwards,  when  every  one 
thought  that  those  whom  he  had  baptized  belonged  to  him,  not  to  Christ, 
it  was  decreed  that  one  of  the  presbyters  should  by  election  be  placed 
over  the  rest,  and  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
thus  the  seed  of  schisms  be  destroyed.'  But  Jerome  does  not  present 
this  decree  as  divine,  for  he  soon  adds  that  presbytera  and  bishops 
know  that  this  distinction  is  based  on  ecclesiastical  custom,  and  not  on 
divine  command.  Therefore  no  one  can  be  lawfully  forbidden  to  re- 
turn from  human  custom  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  chief  duties  of  ministers  are  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  the  care  of  souls,  and  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  To  do  this  effectually  they  must  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 
pray  constantly,  study  the  Scriptures  diligently,  be  always  watchful, 
and  shine  before  all  by  purity  of  life.  In  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
they  should  remember  that  the  power  was  given  to  them  for  edifica- 
tion and  not  for  destruction  (2  Cor.  x.  8 ;  comp.  Matt.  xiii.  29). 

We  reject  the  error  of  the  Donatists,  who  make  the  efficacy  of  the 
preaching  and  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  moral  character  of  the 
minister.    The  voice  of  Christ  must  be  heard  and  obeyed  even  out  of 
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the  mouth  of  au  unworthy  Bervaut  (Matt,  xxiii.  3) ;  atid  the  sacramentB 
are  efficacious  to  the  worthy  recipient  by  virtue  of  their  divine  appoint- 
ment and  the  Word  of  Christ.  On  these  things  St  Augustine  has 
much  disputed  from  the  Scriptures  against  the  Donatists. 

^Nevertheless,  proper  control  and  discipline  should  be  exercised  over 
the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  ministers  in  synods.  False  or  immoral 
teachers  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  warned  or  deposed.  We  do  not 
disapprove  general  or  oecumenical  councils  if  they  are  conducted,  ac- 
cording to  the  apostolic  example  (Acts  xv.),  for  the  wel&re,  and  not 
for  the  conniption  of  the  Church. 

As  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  reward,  the  minister  is  entitled  to  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family  from  the  congregation  he  serves 
(1  Cor.  ix.  9  sqq. ;  1  Tim.  v.  18,  etc.).  Against  the  Anabaptists,  who 
denounce  ministers  living  off  their  ministry. 

Chap.  XIX.  The  Sagsaments  of  the  Chuboh  of  Christ. — ^With 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  are  joined  sacraments  or  sacred  rites  insti- 
tuted by  God  as  signs  and  seals  of  his  promises  for  the  strengthening 
of  our  faith,  and  as  pledges  on  our  part  for  our  consecration  to  him. 

The  sacraments  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  circumcision  and 
the  paschal  lamb;  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dispensation  are 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Papists  count  seven  sacraments.  Of  these  we  acknowledge  re- 
pentance, ordination  of  ministers,  and  marriage  as  useful  institutions 
of  God,  but  not  as  sacraments.  Confirmation  and  extreme  unction  are 
inventions  of  men,  which  may  be  abolished  without  any  loss.  We  ab- 
hor all  merchandise  carried  on  with  the  sacraments  by  Bomish  priests. 

The  supreme  benefit  of  the  sacraments  is  Christ  the  Saviour,  that 
Lamb  of  God  slain  for  our  sins  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
that  Bock  of  which  all  our  fathers  drank.  So  far  the  sacraments  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  same.  But  we  have  the  abiding 
substance. 

Sacraments  consist  of  the  Word,  the  sign,  and  the  thing  signified. 
By  the  Word  of  God  and  institution  of  Christ  they  become  sacraments 
and  are  sanctified.  The  sign  in  baptism  is  water,  the  thing  signified  is 
regeneration  or  the  washing  from  sins.  The  sign  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per is  bread  and  wine,  the  thing  signified  is  the  veritable  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  sacrificed  for  us.    The  signs  ai*e  not  changed  into  the 
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things  signified;  for  then  they  would  c^^ase  to  be  sacramental  signs, 
representing  the  things  signified ;  but  they  are  sacred  and  efficacious 
signs  and  seals.  For  he  who  instituted  baptism  and  the  Supper  intend- 
ed that  we  should  receive  not  the  outward  form  only,  but  the  inward 
blessing,  that  we  should  be  truly  washed  from  all  our  sins  through 
faith,  and  be  made  partakers  of  Christ. 

The  truth  and  power  of  the  sacraments  depend  neither  on  the  wor- 
thiness of  the  minister  nor  that  of  the  receiver,  but  on  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  Unbelievers  do  not  receive  the  things  offered ;  but  tlie  fault  is 
in  men,  whose  unbelief  doth  not  annul  the  faith  of  God  (Bom.  iiL  3). 

Chap.  XX.  Of  Holy  Baptism.  —  Baptism  is  instituted  by  Christ 
(Matt  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15).  There  is  only  one  baptism  in  the 
Church ;  it  lasts  for  life,  and  is  a  perpetual  seal  of  our  adoption.  To 
be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ  is  to  be  enrolled,  initiated,  and  re- 
ceived into  the  covenant,  into  the  family  and  the  inheritance  of  the 
sons  of  God,  that,  cleansed  from  our  sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we 
may  lead  a  new  and  innocent  life.  We  are  internally  regenerated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  we  receive  publicly  the  seal  of  these  blessings 
by  baptism.  Water  washes  away  filth,  and  refreshes  and  comforts  the 
body ;  the  grace  of  God  inwardly  and  invisibly  cleanses  the  souL 

By  baptism  we  are  separated  from  the  world  and  consecrated  to 
God.  In  baptism  we  confess  our  faith  and  pledge  obedience  to  God 
We  are  enrolled  into  the  holy  army  of  Christ  to  fight  against  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Later  human  additions  to  the  primitive  form  of  baptism,  such  as  ex- 
orcism, the  use  of  burning  light,  oil,  salt,  spittle,  we  judge  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

Baptism  is  not  to  be  administered  by  women  or  by  midwives,  but  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Church. 

We  condemn  those  who  deny  that  children  of  believers  should  be 
baptized.  For  to  children  belongs  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  they  are 
in  covenant  with  God — why  then  should  not  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
be  given  to  them  ?  We  are  therefore  no  Anabaptists,  and  have  no 
communion  with  them. 

Chap.  XXI.  Of  the  Holy  Suppeb  of  oub  Lobd. — The  Lord's  Sup- 
per, or  Eucharist,  is  a  grateful  commemoration  of  the  benefits  of  re- 
demption, and  a  spiritual  feast  of  believers  instituted  by  Christ,  wherein 
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he  noniifihes  us  with  his  own  fles]i  and  blood  by  true  faith  nnto  eternal 
life.  It  Biguiiies  and  seals  to  us  the  greatest  benefit  and  blessing  ever 
conferred  on  the  race  of  nioi*tal8,  that  he  truly  delivered  his  body  and 
shed  his  blood  for  the  remission  of  our  sins.  In  it  we  eat  his  flesh 
which  is  meat  indeed,  and  drink  his  blood  which  is  drink  indeed  (Matt 
xxvi.  20  sqq. ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  21  sqq. ;  John  vi.  61  sqq.). 

This  eating  is  not  corporeal  and  Gapernaitic,  by  the  mouth  and  the 
stomach,  but  spiritual,  i.  e.,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  faitli.  *  The 
flesh,'  corporeally  eaten,  *  profiteth  nothing ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  qnick- 
eneth '  (John  vi.  63).  *  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;  he  that  cometh  unto 
me  shall  never  hunger;  and  he  that  belie veth  on  me  shall  never  thirst' 
(John  vi.  51).  So  that  eating  and  drinking  here  means  to  come  unto 
Christ  and  to  believe  in  him.  As  Augustine  says:  *Why  preparest 
thou  the  tooth  and  the  stomach  ?    Believe,  and  thou  hast  eaten.' 

Besides  the  spii-itual  eating,  in  the  daily  communion  of  the  soul  with 
Christ,  there  is  also  a  sacramental  eating,  whereby  the  believer  not  only 
inwardly  partakes  of  Christ,  but  also  receives  the  visible  signs  and 
seals  of  his  body  and  blood  at  the  Lord's  table.^  And  with  the  signs 
he  receives  the  thing  itself.^  He  is  nourished  and  strengthened  by 
spiritual  food.  The  signs  are  also  sure  pledges  that  Christ  died  not 
only  for  men  in  general,  but  also  individually  for  every  believing  com- 
municant Besides,  in  partaking  of  this  ordinance  we  obey  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord,  celebrate  his  atoning  death,  give  thanks  for  the 
great  redemption,  and  openly  profess  our  faith  before  the  congregation. 

But  those  who  commune  unworthily  and  without  faith  receive  only 
the  visible  signs  to  their  own  condemnation  or  judgment  (1  Cor.  xi. 

27  sqq.). 
We  therefore  do  not  so  conjoin  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with 

'  *  Prceier  superiorem  manducationem  spirituaUm  est  et  aacramentaUs  manducatio  corporis 
Domnif  qua  fiddis  non  tantum  s/nritualiter  et  interne  participat  vero  corpore  et  sanguine 
Domini,  sed  foris  etiam  accedendo  ad  mensam  Domini  accipit  visibile  corporis  et  sangui- 
nis Domini  aacramentum,^  This  is  strangely  mistranslated  bj  Owen  Jones  (1.  c.  p.  173): 
'  Moreover,  also,  the  sacramental  eating  of  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  a  superior  spiritual  eat- 
ing/ etc.  Bollinger  rightly  distinguishes  between  the  purely  spiritual  communion  with 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  (i.  e.,  his  real  humanity),  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  and 
the  sacramental  communion  in  the  Eucharist,  which  includes  all  the  benefit  of  the  foimer 
with  the  additional  blessing  of  the  visible  signs  and  seals  of  Christ's  body  broken  for  us,  and 
Christ's  blood  shed  for  us. 

'  *  Qfdforis  vera  fide  sacramentum  percipit,  idem  iUe  non  signum  duntaxat  percipit,  sed  re 
ipsa  quofue,  ut  diximus,/ruitur,* 
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bread  and  wine  as  to  say  that  the  bread  itself  is  the  bodv  (except 
sacramental  ly),  or  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  corporeally  hid  under  the 
bread,  and  should  be  adored  under  the  form  of  bread,  or  that  whosoever 
receives  the  signs  receives  also  necessarily  the  thing  itself.  [Against 
the  Lutheran  theory.]  The  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  (Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Heb.  viii.  1 ;  xii.  2) ;  and  hence  we 
must  raise  our  hearts  to  heaven. 

And  yet  he  is  not  absent  from  his  people  when  they  celebrate  his 
communion.  For  as  the  sun  in  heaven  is  eflBcaciously  present  with  us,  so 
much  more  is  Christ  tlie  sun  of  righteousness  with  us,  not,  indeed,  cor- 
poreally, but  spiritually  by  his  enlivening  and  vivifying  operation,  even 
as  he  in  the  Last  Supper  explained  that  he  himself  would  be  present 
with  us  (John  xiv.-xvi.).  Hence  we  have  not  a  Supper  without  Christ, 
but  an  unbloody  and  mystical  Supper,  as  universal  antiquity  called  it. 

Moreover,  the  Lord's  Supper  reminds  us  that  we  are  members  of  his 
body,  and  should  live  peaceably  with  all  our  brethren,  and  grow  and 
pereevere  in  holiness  of  life. 

Therefore  it  is  very  proper  that  we  should  duly  prepare  ourselves  by 
self-examination  in  regard  to  our  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  (1  Cor. 
xi.  28). 

As  to  the  external  celebration,  we  adhere  to  the  original  form,  con- 
sisting in  the  annunciation  of  the  Word  of  God,  devout  prayers,  the 
Lord's  action,  and  its  repetition  in  breaking  bread,  and  distributing  it 
together  w^ith  the  wine,  in  eating  the  body  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
our  Lord,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  his  death,  in  thanksgiving,  and 
in  holy  reunion  of  the  brethren  as  one  body. 

We  disapprove  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  cup  contrary  to  the  express 
command  of  our  Lord :  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it'  (Matt.  xxvi.  27). 

The  mass — whatever  it  may  have  been  in  ancient  times — ^has  been 
turned  from  a  salutary  institution  into  a  vain  show,  and  surrounded 
with  various  abuses,  which  justify  its  abolition. 

Chap.  XXII.  Of  Sacked  and  Ecclesiastical  Asse&cblieb. — It  is 
lawful  and  right  for  all  men  privately  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  edifi- 
cation. At  the  same  time  the  maintenance  of  religion  demands  regu- 
lar public  services.  These  should  be  conducted  decently,  in  order,  and 
for  edification,  in  the  language  undei'stood  by  the  people. 

Chap.  XXIII.  Of  Church  Prayers.  Singing,  and  Canonical  Houbs. 
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— Public  prayers  in  sacred  assemblies  should  be  made  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  understood  by  all.  Every  prayer  is  to  be  offered  to  God  alone, 
through  the  sole  mediation  of  Chiist,  not  to  saints  or  through  them. 
Churches  are  at  liberty  to  vary  from  the  usual  forms.  Prayers'are  not 
Buperstitiously  to  be  confined  to  particular  places  or  hours.  Long  and 
tedious  prayers  in  public  assemblies  should  be  avoided.  Singing  is  not 
indispensable,  but  lawful  and  desirable.  Canonical  hours  are  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  unknown  to  antiquity. 

Chap.  XXIV.  Of  Feasts,  Fasts,  and  the  Choice  of  Meats. — The 
Lord's  day  is  consecrated,  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  and  to  sacred  rest.  But  we  observe  it  in  Christian  free- 
dom, not  with  Jewish  superstition,  neither  do  we  believe  that  one  day 
is  in  itself  holier  than  another. 

If  congregations  in  addition  commemorate  the  Lord's  nativity,  cir- 
camcision,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  greatly  approve  of  it.  But  feasts  instituted  by 
men  in  honor  of  saints  we  reject,  though  the  memory  of  the  saints  is 
profitable,  and  should  be  commended  to  the  people  with  exhortations 
to  follow  their  virtues. 

True  Christian  fasting  consists  in  temperance,  abstinence,  watchful- 
ness, self-government,  and  chastisement  of  our  fiesh,  that  we  may  the 
easier  bbey  the  Spirit    Such  fasting  is  a  help  to  prayer  and  all  virtues. 

There  are  also  public  fasts  appointed  in  times  of  affliction  and  ca- 
lamity, when  people  abstain  from  food  altogether  till  evening,  and 
spend  all  time  in  prayer  and  repentance.  Such  fasts  are  mentioned 
by  the  Prophets  (Joel  ii.  12  sq.),  and  should  be  observed  when  the 
Church  is  afflicted  and  oppressed.  Private  fasts  are  observed  by  each 
of  us  as  we  may  judge  it  profitable  to  our  souls. 

All  fasts  ought  to  proceed  from  a  free  and  willing  mind,  and  be  ob- 
served in  a  spirit  of  true  humility,  in  order  to  vanquish  the  fiesh  and 
to  serve  God  more  fervently,  but  not  in  order  to  gain  the  favor  of 
men  or  the  merit  of  righteousness. 

The  fast  of  forty  days  (Lent)  has  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  is 
not  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  and  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  faithful.  There  was  great  diversity  and  freedom  in 
the  early  Church  as  to  the  time  of  fasting,  as  we  learn  from  Irenseus, 
and  Socrates  the  historian. 
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As  to  the  choice  of  meats,  we  hold  tliat  in  fasts  we  should  abstain 
from  all  such  food  or  drink  as  stimulates  the  carnal  desires.  But  oth- 
erwise we  know  that  all  the  creatures  of  God  are  good  (Gen.  i.  31),  and 
may  be  used  without  distinction,  but  with  moderation  and  thank8giviti<; 
(1  Cor.  X.  25 ;  Tit.  i.  15).  Paul  calls  the  prohibition  of  meats  a  doctrine 
of  the  demons  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  sqq.),  and  reproves  those  who  by  excessive 
abstinence  wish  to  acquire  the  fame  of  sanctity. 

Chap.  XXV.  Of  Catechizing,  and  of  the  Visitation  and  Conso- 
lation OF  THE  Sick. — The  greatest  care  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  youth,  especially  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  nature  of  the  sacra- 
ments. Churches  should  see  to  it  that  children  receive  catechetical 
instruction. 

It  is  one  of  the  cliief  duties  of  Christian  pastors  to  visit,  comfort,  and 
strengthen  the  sick,  and  pray  for  them  in  private  and  in  public  But 
the  extreme  unction  of  the  Papists  we  disapprove. 

Chap.  XXVI.  Of  the  Burial  of  the  Faithful,  the  Case  of  thb 
Dead,  of  Pubgatoby,  and  the  AppABrnoN  of  Spirits. — The  bodies 
of  believers,  which  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  will  rise 
again  in  the  last  day,  should  be  honorably  committed  to  the  earth, 
without  superstition,  and  their  relatives,  widows,  and  orphans  should 
be  tenderly  eared  for. 

We  believe  that  the  faithful  after  death  go  directly  to  Christ,  and 
need  not  the  prayers  of  the  living.  Unbelievers  are  cast  into  hell, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
plenary  expiation  and  cleansing  through  Christ  (comp.  John  v.  24; 
xiii.  10). 

The  tales  about  the  souls  of  the  departed  appearing  to  the  living  and 
requesting  their  services  for  deliverance  we  judge  to  be  mockeries  or 
deceptions  of  the  devil.  The  Lord  forbids  necromancy  (Deut  xviii. 
10) ;  and  the  rich  man  was  told  that  if  his  brethren  on  earth  hear  not 
Moses  and  tlie  Prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead  (Luke  xvi.  30). 

Chap.  XXVIL  Of  Rights  and  CEBEMONiEa — The  ceremonial  law 
of  the  Jews  was  a  schoolmaster  and  guardian  to  lead  them  to  Christ, 
tlie  true  Liberator,  who  abix)gated  it  so  that  believers  are  no  more  on- 
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der  the  law,  but  under  the  gospel  freedom.  The  Apostles  would  not 
lay  the  burden  of  Jewish  cei*emonie8  on  the  new  converts  (Acts  xv,  28). 
The  more  of  human  rites  are  accumulated  in  the  Church,  the  more  it 
is  drawn  away  from  Christian  liberty  and  from  Christ  himself,  while 
the  ignorant  seek  in  ceremonies  what  they  should  seek  in  Christ 
through  faith.  A  few  pure  and  moderate  rites  consistent  with  the 
Word  of  God  are  sufficient. 

Difference  in  ceremonies,  such  as  existed  in  the  ancient  Church,  and 
exists  now  among  us,  need  not  to  interfere  with  union  and  harmony 
iu  doctrine  and  faith.  In  things  indifferent,  which  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  the  Church  has  always  used  liberty  (1  Cor.  viii.  10 ;  x.  27  sqq.). 
Chap.  XXVIIL  Of  Church  Pkopeety. — The  wealth  of  the  Church 
should  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  schools,  the 
support  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  especially  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 

Misapplication  and  abuse  of  Church  property  through  ignorance  or 
avarice  is  a  sacrilege,  and  calls  for  reformation. 

Chap.  XXIX.  Of  Celibacy,  Marriage,  and  Economy. — Those  who 
have  the  gift  of  celibacy  from  heaven,  so  as  to  be  pure  and  continent 
from  their  whole  heart,  may  serve  the  Lord  in  that  vocation  in  simplic- 
ity and  humility,  without  exalting  themselves  above  others.  K  not, 
tliey  should  remember  the  apostolic  word :  *  It  is  better  to  marry  than 
to  bum'  (1  Cor.  vii.  9). 

Marriage  (tlie  remedy  for  incontinence,  and  continence  itself)  was 
instituted  by  God,  who  blessed  it  richly,  and  inseparably  joined  man 
and  woman  to  live  together  in  intimate  love  and  harmony  (Matt.  xix. 
5).  Marriage  is  honorable  in  all,  and  the  bed  is  undefiled  (Ileb.  xiii. 
4 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  28). 
We  condemn  polygamy,  and  those  who  reject  second  marriages. 
Marriage  should  be  contracted  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  with  the  con- 
sent of  parents  or  their  representatives^  and  for  the  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted. 

Children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  properly  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  (1  Tim.  v.  8),  and  be  taught  honest  arts  or 
trades. 

We  condemn  the  doctrine  which  forbids  marriage,  or  indirectly 
slights  it  as  unholy  and  unclean  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).    We  execrate  unclean 
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celibacy,  secret  and  open  fornications,  and  the  pretended  continency  of 
hypocrites. 

Chap.  XXX.  Of  the  Maoibtbatb. — The  civil  magistrate  is  aph 
pointed  by  God  himself  (Kom.  xiii.)  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  human  race.  If  opposed  to  the  Church,  he  can  do  much  harm ;  if 
friendly,  he  can  do  the  Church  most  useful  service. 

The  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  to  preserve  peace  and  public  order; 
to  promote  and  protect  religion  and  good  morals ;  to  govern  the  people 
^y  righteous  laws;  to  punish  the  offenders  against  society,  such  as 
thieves,  murderers,  oppressors,  blasphemers,  and  incorrigible  heretics 
(if  they  are  really  heretics).* 

Wars  are  justifiable  only  in  self-defense,  and  after  all  efforts  at  peace 
have  been  exhausted. 

We  condemn  the  Anabaptists,  who  maintain  that  a  Christian  should 
not  hold  a  civil  office,  that  the  magistrate  has  no  right  to  punish  any 
one  by  death,  or  to  make  war,  or  to  demand  an  oatli. 

All  citizens  owe  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  magistrate  as  the 
minister  of  God  in  all  righteous  commands,  and  even  their  lives  when 
the  public  safety  and  welfare  require  it.  Therefore  we  condemn 
the  despisers  of  the  magistrate,  rebels  and  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  all  who  openly  or  artfully  refuse  to  perform  their  duties 
as  citizens. 

We  pray  to  God,  our  merciful  heavenly  Father,  to  bestow  his  bless- 
ing upon  princes  and  rulers,  upon  us,  and  upon  all  his  people,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour :  to  whom  be  praise,  and  glory, 
and  thanksgiving,  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 


'  *  Coirceat  et  hcareticos  (qui  vere  hceretici  ntnt)  incorrigibileSj  Dei  majestatem  Uaspkem 
et  Ecclesiam  Dei  conturbare,  adeoque  perdere  non  desinentes,*  The  same  view  of  the  right 
and  doty  of  the  civil  government  to  punish  heretics  is  expressed  in  other  Confessions.  The 
Reformers  differed  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  so  much  in  the  principle  of  persecotioo  as 
in  the  definition  of  heresy  and  the  degree  of  punishment.  NeverthelesSi  the  BeformatiQa  i 
augurated  the  era  of  reUgious  toleration  and  freedom. 
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§  66.  John  Calvin.    His  Life  and  Chabacteb. 

I.  WOXKS  AND  COBEnPONPXIKni  OF  Caltxic. 

JoAWins  Caltimi  Opera  qtuB  tupernrnt  omnia,  adL  O.  Bawn,  B.  CunUz,  B.  Rnut,  thseHogi  ArgmUm^ 
Unmt,  Bmntrlga^  1888  aqq.  (In  the  Corp.  Rtf^nrm.).  So  fkr  (1884)  97  toIb.  4to.  The  moat  complete  and 
moet  critical  editlim. 

Older  Latin  ed..  Genera,  1617,  In  18  to1&  folio,  and  Amstelod.  1671, 9  Tola.  foL 

An  SugUah  edition  of  Calvin's  Works,  by  the  *  Calvin  Translation  Society,*  Bdinborgh,  1849-1853,  in 
68  Tola. 

Convenient  editions  of  Calvin's  InatUtuUa^  by  Tholack  (BeroL  1884  and  1846);  the  Commentaries  on 
OenetU,  by  Heagstenberg  (Berol.  1888),  on  the  PmAmt  (BeroL  1880-84),  on  the  New  TeatammU  (except  the 
Apocalypse,  1888-88,  in  7  vols.),  by  Tholnck. 

His  moet  important  works  were  also  written  In  French. 

A  German  translation  of  his  InatituteB^  by  Fr.  Ad.  Kmmmacher  (1884),  of  his  Omunait,  by  (3.  F.  L.  Mat- 
tbien  (1860  sqq.). 

The  extensive  correspondence  of  Calvin  waa  first  edited  In  part  by  Bbza  and  JoHviLi.aits  (Calvin's  sec- 
retary), Genevie,  167B,  and  other  editions ;  by  Bbstbou  nkipkb  (the  Goth  a  Leitera),  Lips.  1835 ;  by  A.  Caor- 
TXTiQen^e,  1800 ;  then  much  more  completely  by  Julrs  Bonnkt,  Lettrat  Fran-aiwa,  Par!f>,  1S64, 8  vols. ; 
an  Bngliah  translation  (firom  the  French  and  Latin)  by  D.  Constaulk  and  M.  R.  Gilourist,  Edlnbnrgh 
and  Philadelphia  (Presbyt  Board  uf  Pabl.),  1S65  eqq.,  in  foar  vols,  (the  4th  with  an  Index),  giving  the 
letters  in  chronological  order  (till  1668).  The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  the  Strasbarg  Professors  in 
CaMni  Operot  Vol.  X.  Part  II.  to  Vul.  XV.,  with  ample  Prolegomena  on  the  previoas  editions  of  Calvin's 
Letters  and  the  manuscript  sonrces. 

Compare,  also,  A.  L.  Hsbmiimabd  :  Correapondanoe  dee  rifomuUeure  done  lee  paye  de  langue  frantaiee, 
(beginning  with  1619).  Gendve  and  Paris,  1860,  sqq.,  6th  V0LI888.  A  most  Importsnt  work,  with  many  new 
letters  Arom  and  to  the  Reformers,  illostrated  by  historical  and  biographical  notes ;  the  correspondence 
of  Calvin  begina  Tome  11.  p.  97& 

IL  BiooBAi>BTKs  or  Calviv. 

Th.  i>b  Bxzx:  Hielotre  delavie  etla  mort  de  J,  Calvin^  Gendve,  1664 ;  second  French  ed.  enlarged  and 
Improved  by  Nia  (Tolladom,  1660)  recently  repnbllvhed  by  A.  Fbahxliit,  Paris,  1864 ;  Latin  ed.  by  Beza, 
IS  an  Introdaction  to  Calvin's  Letters,  1575,  reprinted  In  Tholack's  ed.  of  Calvin's  Commentaries.  There 
are  also  German,  English,  and  Italian  translations.  The  eeeond  French  and  the  Latin  editions  shonld 
be  consulted.  This  work  of  Beza,  together  with  Calvin's  Letters  and  Works,  fhmishes  the  chief  mate- 
rial for  an  anthentic  biography. 

HiBBOH.  BoLBBo  (b  Cannelito  monk,  then  physician  at  Geneva,  expelled  on  account  of  Pelagian  viewa 
and  oppoeitiod  to  Calvin,  1661,  returned  to  the  Roman  Church  1668);  Hietovre  delavie  de  Jean  CaMn, 
Paris,  1877  (Gen^e,  1810) ;  then  in  Latin :  De  J,  Calvint  magni  quondam  Oeneveneiftm  minietri  vieo,  mori- 
bua,  re5iis  geeUe,  etudiie  ae  demUjue  morte^  Colonie,  1680.  *  A  mean  and  slanderous  libel,*  inspired  by  feel- 
ings of  hatred  and  revenge.    See  Schwelzer,  Centraldogment  Vol.  I.  p^  S0& 

Jaoqubb  Lb  Vassbub  (R.  C.)  :  AnwUee  de  Vigliee  eathidrale  de  Noyon,  Paris,  1688.  Contains  some  notioea 
on  the  youth  of  Calvin. 

Jaoqubb  Dbbmat  (R.  C.)  :  Bemarqtiee  aur  tavU  dej,  CkUvin  hirMarque  Uriee  dee  Regieiree  de  Noyon^ 
Rouen,  1667. 

Dbbuhooubt  :  La  d^enee  de  Calvin  eonire  Voutrage/aU  d  aa  mimoiret  Gendve,  1667 ;  in  (Sennan,  Hanau, 
14T1.   A  reftitation  of  the  slanders  of  Bolsec. 

Vkvi.  Hbmbt  (pastor  of  a  French  Reformed  Clinrch  in  Berlin) ;  Dos  Leben  Johann  OoMna  dee  groeeen 
Rtformatore,  etc.,  Hamburg,  1836-44, 8  vols. ;  also  abridged  in  one  vol.,  Hamburg,  1846.  English  trans- 
lation by  Stbbbino,  London  and  New  York,  1864,  In  9  vols.  The  large  work  Is  a  valuable  collection 
rather  than  digestion  of  material  for  a  fhll  biography  by  a  sincere  admirer. 

E.  SvABKLnr  (Reformed  minister  at  Basle) :  Johannee  Calvin;  Lebeti  ttnd  auegewdhUe  SehrifUn^  Elber- 
feld,1868,9  vols,  (in  VOUr  und  Begrvnder  der  reform,  Kirehe^  Vol.  IV.  In  two  parts).    Upon  the  whole 
the  best  biography,  though  not  as  complete  as  Henry's,  and  in  need  of  modification  and  additions  from 
more  recent  researches^ 
T.  H.  Dtbb  :  Uf*  qf  CdMn^  London,  I860.    '  Valnable  and  impartial '  (Fisho). 
Fbux  Bvmobmbb  :  OaMn,  sa  vis,  son  ctuvre  et  eee  Serite,  Paris,  1869 ;  BngUah  translation,  Bdlnb.  1868. 
F.  W.  KAMvaanvLTB  (a  liberal  Roman  Catholic,  Professor  of  History  at  Bonn,  died  an  Old  CatbollCb 
1871):  Jok.  QUvin,  eHne  Kirche  und  eein  Stoat  in  €fer\f,  Leipsig,  1809,  Vol.  L  (Vols.  II.  and  HI.  have  not 
appearsd).    A  moat  able,  critical,  and,  for  a  Catholic,  remarkably  ftdr  and  liberal  work,  drawn  In  part 
Sram  unpublished  sources. 

OnxoT  (the  great  historian  and  statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  d.  at  Val  Richer,  Sept  19, 
18T4) :  SL  Unde  and  CaMn^  London,  1868.    Comp.  also  his  sketch  in  the  Muaie  dee  proteetante  eilehree. 

The  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Auniir :  Hietoire  delavie,  etc.,  de  Calvin,  Paris,  1841, 5th  ed.,  1861,  In 
8  ToliL  (slso  In  English  and  German),  Is  mostly  a  slanderous  caricature,  based  upon  Bolsec. 
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H-Hrann:  JUnurfn  m- IVlaUtumuiU  d>  la  rifymte  et  tar  la  eimMtatlinnlu  Qilwinltmt  d  Sa^ 

Psria,l8U. 
J.J.HiuDO:  .Tah.  CiiIiJfn,BlKl,lS43:  ind  Inhli  AMl-Snivlfcp.Va].n.p.aiL 
KRihik:  Jtan  CbMn,  In  Siudm  d'hitism  riligieiae.  t>J>  ed.PKrft,  ISM:  Knglbh  tmuIitloB  bf 

t).  B.  FrothlnEhiin  {Stadia  of  Ittligiinu  BMnry  and  Crilicim,  New  Yark,1BM,pp.  WC-WT). 
Pbilif  SoUArr :  John  COlrtn.  In  Lhe  JNUIoIAmi  Ssfro,  AndoTer,  I8BI,  pp.  11B-14& 
HlNIiB.  BmTu:  .iDhn  CUc^ln  AppleuiD'i  Jnuriiwi  tVc4t>rwitTa,New  Yark,Vt>LIV.0aa)p|i.  Wl-    I 

MB. 

{in  hli  Short  Sludtri  on  Oreat  SubjeeU,  atoaa  Scrier,  New  York,  ISTS,  pp.  V-OB). 

A.  A.  HflTisii  (or  Alleghiaj.  aon  of  Ur.  Charlea  Bodge  of  PiioceUm) :  Catwtnitm,  In  Jobiuon'i  fai- 
verial  Cydopadia  (New  York,  IBM  »qq.),VoL  I.  pp.  I»T-T»*. 

Ltmih  H.  ATW:iTn :  CaMnim  in  DoctHne  and  (^^  Id  the  /VMftvC  ewrtoriy  and  PrinMtM  Jbfini,     ' 
New  York,  Jul  1870,  pp.  IS-lOt. 

Abk.  Rdobu  (Pror«saorlD  Lauiune):  BitMndt  la  rifomuaton  di  IaSulM^OaDiT«,IRTM|q.<lTBlt; 

new  edlUon,  wUb  ippendlce*,  bT  Pr»r.  Vnlllemln,  Njan,  OInil.  1S3D-183S,T  Tola. 

C.  B.Hn»i>nuAou  (ProtemoilaBenie,ttttcwudtinBoaa,±iii:i):  DiiOonJUittdm^rmgUrtitmMi, 
LuiherlhumtundCaliiiniiimuifnder  BmiiKhmLanHalcfnheVBalBit-lSBa.  Saek  meU  mgiA^iim 
QueUen.    Bern.lStl. 

J.  QiBEiii.  (ancien  putenr):  Biloirt  de  rigllit  de  Gtivve  depait  le  mmtnitnaimtiit  dt  la  rtfiiri 
Siftu'tn  IBID.    Oen^ie.  ISES-flS,  3  volii. 

P.  CiMmFiHKi:  BUtowf  dt  la  liforme  tl  da  r^Mmalf-r-  -I'  '.Vo'nr.    1-..r<ii,  tSSl. 

Amu,  EtoaiT!  /.'iglUerlfelatdaennrda  rioant  ailT<u,lStI;  uid  Bfitn'n du  jwnpla  d<  OM^n  dijndi 

IlBLm  D'AcKisHi  (Proregsor  of  Cburcb  Blitor;  at  Oaaavi,  d.  1813) ;  BMety  iff  Ihi  Rtfrrmatlm  fa 
Btmipi  in  Uie  timt  of  OaMn  (fmm  the  Frencti).    New  York,  ISSMSTB,  S  rate,  (tba  Mcond  dtrWaB  of 
hli  geoerBl  hlaiory  of  the  RefomnUon.    The  lut  two  volomM  wars  adilod  bom  Um  aalhsrt  USB. 
Tbej  CMnj  tbs  blatary  duwn  lo  Uie  middle  of  tbe  IStb  ceotniy. 
O.  P.  PiBHn :  Thi  Btformatfim.    New  York,  1ST8,  Ct.  VXI.  pp.  W8-W1. 

For  Uie  polUlul  blatory  of  Oenna  preceding  and  dnrin);  Itae  time  of  CalTia  Bra  to  be  oompand 
F*.  BoHHiv.aii:  La  Chroniqun  de  <ltni rt,eA\lei  bj  Dnnanl  (Qen.  1R31,4  vnla.);  Oii.im:  Vofrnm 
pour  ThittniTt  de  f}er>*te:  J.  P,  Bjuzmm :  Biiloirt  de  Gin^tr  jutija'tn  ITM  (ITM,  B  vola.);  and  Itae  »- 
malntttdoeuneMtpiMiii  par  la  Sociitid'hiUoiTt  a  iTarcliMogttdt.OtniBe  (,13*0  acn.). 

oaltin'b  lite. 
After  the  death  of  Zwingli  and  tlie  treaty  of  Cappel  (1531),  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  was  clieckcd  in  German  Svitzerland,  but 
only  to  make  a  more  important  conquest  in  French  Switzerland,  and 
from  thence  with  the  course  of  empire  to  move  westward  to  France, 
]KillaTu],bejond  the  Channel, and  beyond  the  seas. 

Th(!  supremacy  passed  from  Zurich  to  Geneva.     Providence  had 

silently  prepared  the  person  and  the  place.    The  'little  comer'  on  the 

borders  of  Switzerland  and  France,  known  since  the  days  of  Jalias 

Cseiiar,  was  predestinated,  by  its  location  and  preceding  history,  for  a 

great  international  mission,  and  has  nobly  fulfilled  it,  not  only  in  the 

■iod  I  if  the  Beformation  of  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  nineteenth 

tury  on  the   field  of  international  law  and  peaceful  arbitratioD. 

cr  \nrying  fortunes,  Geneva  became  an  independent  asylum  of 

il  niid  religious  freedom,  and  furnished  the  best  base  of  operation 
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for  John  Calvin,  who,  though  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  Swiss  by  adop- 
tion,wa8  a  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  and  acted  as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Germanic  and  Latin  races  in  the  work  of  reform.  Farel,  Viret,  and 
Froment  had  destroyed  the  power  of  Popery,  but  to  Calvin  was  left  the 
more  difficult  task  of  reconstruction  and  permanent  organization. 

John  Calvin,^  the  greatest  theologian  and  disciplinarian  of  the  giant 
race  of  the  Beformers,  and  for  commanding  intellect,  lofty  charac- 
ter, and  far-reaching  influence  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  in  the 
history  of  Christianity,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  July  10, 1509. 
His  father,  Gerard  Chauvin,  a  man  of  severe  morals,  was  secretary  to 
the  Bishop  of  Noyon ;  his  mother,  a  beautiful  and  devout,  but  otherwise 
not  remarkable  woman.     He  received  his  first  training  with  the  chil- 
dren of  a  noble  family  (de  Momraor),  to  which  he  was  gratefully  at- 
tached.    His  ambitious  father  destined  him  for  the  clerical  profession, 
and  6ecui*ed  him  even  in  his  twelfth  year  the  benefice  of  a  chaplaincy 
of  the  cathedral — an  abuse  not  infi*equent  in  those  days  of  decay  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.    He  received  the  tonsure,  but  not  the  ordina- 
tion for  the  priesthood ;  while  Zwingli  and  Knox  were  once  priests,  and 
Luther  both  priest  and  doctor,  in  the  Church  they  were  called  to  re- 
form.    His  elder  brother,  Charles,  became  a  priest  at  Noyon,  and  died 
a  libertine  and  an  infidel  in  the  same  year  in  which  John  proclaimed 
liiB  faith  to  the  world  (1536) — as  if  to  repeat  the  startling  contrast  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,  reprobation  and  election,  from  the  same  womb.' 
Another  remarkable  coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  Keformer  studied 
scholastic  philosophy  under  the  same  Spanish  instructor  of  the  College 
de  Montaiga  at  Paris  in  which  a  few  years  afterwards  Ignatius  Loyola, 

*  The  Latinized  form  of  the  French  Chauvin  or  Cauvin,  He  sunk,  even  in  name,  his  nation- 
ality in  his  catholicity. 

'  Gnixot  (pp.  153, 155) :  '  Evidently  Charles  Calvin  lived  and  died  a  dissolute  man  and  an 
unbeliever,  and  at  the  same  time  remained  chaplain  of  the  Catholic  church  of  his  native  town. 
The  sixteenth  century  abounds  in  similar  instances.  .  .  .  The  same  thing  was  going  on  every 
where ;  unbelievers  and  feiTent  Christians,  libertines  and  men  of  the  most  austere  lives,  were 
springing  up  and  living  side  by  side.  Two  contrary  winds  were  blowing  over  Europe  at  that 
period,  one  carrying  with  it  skepticism  and  licentiousness,  while  the  other  breathed  only  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  severest  morality.  One  of  these  arose  chiefly  from  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  other  sprang  from  the  struggles  made  in 
the  Church  itself,  and  in  its  councils,  to  arrive  at  a  reform  which  was  at  the  same  time  greatly 
desired  and  fiercely  opposed.  ...  It  was,  in  short,  the  age  which  produced  Erasmus  and  Lu- 
tber  in  Germany,  and  Montaigne  and  Calvin  in  France. '  Merle  d*Aubign^  (Vol.  V.  p.  455) 
conjectures  that  Charles  Calvin  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  on  his  death-bed,  for 
which  the  infuriated  priests  had  him  buried  by  night  between  the  four  pillars  of  a  gibbet. 

Vol.  L— E  b 
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the  famous  founder  of  Jesuitism — the  very  opposite  pole  of  Calvinism 
— laid  the  foundation  of  his  counter-reformation.* 

Calvin  received  the  best  education  which  France  could  afford,  in  tlie 
Universities  of  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Paris,  first  for  the  priesthood, 
then,  at  the  request  of  his  father,  for  the  law.*  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  excessive  industry,  which  undermined  his  constitution,  se- 
vere self -discipline,  and  a  certain  censoriousness,  for  which  he  was  called 
by  his  fellow-students  '  the  Accusative  Case.' '  He  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. Even  as  a  student  of  nineteen  he  was  often  called  to  the  chair 
of  an  absent  professor,  so  that  (as  Beza  says)  he  was  considered  a  doc- 
tor rather  than  an  auditor.  When  he  left  the  university  he  was  the 
most  promising  literary  man  of  the  age.  He  might  have  attained  the 
highest  position  in  France,  had  not  his  religious  convictions  undergone 
a  radical  change. 

Protestant  ideas  were  then  pervading  the  atmosphere  and  agitating 
the  educated  classes  of  France  even  at  the  court,  which  was  divided 
on  the  question  of  religion.  Two  of  Calvin's  teachers,  Cordier  (or 
Corderius,  who  afterwards  followed  him  to  Geneva)  and  Wolmar, 
were  friendly  to  reform,  and  one  of  his  relatives,  Oliv^tan,  became 
soon  afterwards  (1534)  the  first  Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into 
French.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  exerted  as  much  influence  on 
them  as  they  exerted  on  him.^ 

His  first  work  was  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  book  on  Mercy ^  which 
he  published  at  his  own  expense,  April,  1532.^    It  moves  in  the  circle 

>  Kampflchulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  223. 

*  It  seems  (according  to  Jacqaes  Le  Vassear,  1.  c.  1158  sqq.,  as  quoted  by  Kampschnlte, 
Vol.  I.  p.  226)  that  Gerard  Chauvin  became  involved  in  dilficaltj  with  his  ecclesiasticml  so- 
periors,  and  was  even  excommunicated.  Kampschnlte  conjectures  that  this  was  probably  the 
reason  why  he  ordered  his  son  to  exchange  the  study  of  theology  for  that  of  law.  Bat  Cal- 
vin himself  (in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms)  assigns  a  different  motive :  *'M<m  jiht  wCanM 
destini  a  la  Th€ologie;  mats  puU  aprh,  d^autant  quHl  conndiroit  que  la  9cienee  det  Loix 
communiment  enrichit  ceux  qui  la  suyvent^  ceste  espirance  Iwffait  incontinemi  changer  d^avis/ 
The  study  of  the  law  was  of  great  use  to  Calvin  in  the  organisation  and  control  of  Church 
and  State  in  Geneva. 

'  A  notice  of  Jacques  Le  Vasseur,  which  agrees  with  Beza's  statement  that  he  was  *teitera 
atate  mirum  in  modum  religiosus'  and  ^$everu8  omnium  in  tuis  aodalibus  vitiorum  censor/ 

*  According  to  Beza  and  Stahelin  (Vol.  I.  p.  88),  Calvin  took  part  even  in  the  first  editioo 
of  Oliv^tan's  French  New  Testament  (1534).  But  this  seems  to  be  an  error;  see  Reuss, 
lUvue  de  Theologie,  1866,  No.  III.  p.  318,  and  Kampschnlte,  p.  247.  He  revised,  however,  the 
second  edition,  which  included  the  Old  Testament  (1535),  and  wrote  the  preface  (see  Stahelin, 
pp.89  sq.). 

*  *  L,  Annei  Se-  \  necce^  Romani  Senato-  \  r»,  ac  pMloaophi  ckuim-  \  mt,  hbri  duo  de  Cte- 
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of  classical  philology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  reveals  a  character- 
istic love  for  the  nobler  type  of  Stoicism,  great  familiarity  with  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  masterly  Latinity,  rare  exegetical  skill,  clear 
and  sound  judgment,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  evils  of  despotism 
and  the  defects  of  the  courts  of  justice,  but  makes  no  allusion  to 
Christianity.  Hence  it  is  quite  improbable  that  it  was  an  indirect 
plea  for  toleration  and  clemency  intended  to  operate  on  the  King  of 
France  in  dealing  with  his  Protestant  subjects.^  His  earliest  letters, 
from  1530  to  1532,  are  likewise  silent  on  religious  subjects,  and  re- 
fer to  humanistic  studies,  and  matters  of  friendship  and  business.' 

His  conversion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  latter  pai*t  of  1532,  about  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Zwingli.^    The  precise  date  and  circumstances  ai'e  unknown.    It  was, 

mentioj  ad  Ne-  \  ronetn  Cersarem:  |  Joannis  Calvini  Noviodnnon  commentaritM  illustrati.\ 
Parinia .  .  .  1532.*  Reprinted  from  the  ed.  jnincepB  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Opera,  Vol.  V. 
(I86(>)f  pp-  6-162.  The  commentary  is  preceded  by  a  dedicatory  epistle,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Seneca. 

*  As  is  asserted  by  Henry,  Herzog,  Domer  (p.  875),  and  also  by  Gaizot  (p.  1 62),  bat  jostly 
denied  by  Stahelin  (Vol.  I.  pp.  14  sqq.)  and  Kampschulte  (p.  238).  The  work  is  not  dedi* 
cated  to  Francis  I.,  bat  to  Claude  de  Hangest,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Eloy  (Eligias),  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Noyon,  his  former  schoolmate ;  and  the  implied  comparison  of  the  French  king 
with  Nero,  and  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Neronian  persecution  {^quum  Nero  eUris  suppli- 
6u  impotenter  Mmviret  in  Christiano§j*  Opera,  Vol.  V.  p.  10),  would  have  been  fatal  to  sach  an 
apologetic  aim.  Calyin  sent  a  copy  to  Erasmus,  and  called  him  'the  honor  and  the  chief 
delight  of  the  world  of  letters* — Uterarum  alterum  dectu  ac  prima  eleliciai  (see  his  letter  to 
Claude  de  Hangest,  April  4, 1532,  in  Herminjard,  Tom.  II.  p.  411). 

'  They  were  recently  brought  to  light  by  Jules  Bonnet  and  Herminjard.  They  are  chiefly 
addressed  to  his  fellow-student,  Francis  Daniel,  an  advocate  of  Orleans,  who  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  the  Reformation,  but  remained  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  See  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Calvin's  Letters,  by  Bonnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  8;  Herminjard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  278  sqq.;  and 
Opera,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  II.  pp.  8  sqq.  His  first  letter  to  Daniel  is  dated  ^Afelliani  (i.  e.  Meillant, 
BOQth  of  Bourges,  not  Meaux,  as  the  Edinburgh  edition  misunderstands  it),  8  Idu8  Septembr,^* 
and  is  pot  by  Herminjard  and  the  Strasburg  editors  in  the  year  15H0  (not  1529). 

*  St&helin  pats  his  conversion  in  the  year  1533  (Vol.  I.  p.  21).  But  we  have  a  familiar  let- 
ter from  Calvin  to  Martin  Bacer,  dated  Noyon,  *pridie  noncu  Septembrea,*  probably  of  the 
year  1532,  In  which  he  recommends  a  French  refugee,  falsely  accused  of  holding  the  opinions 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  says :  *I  entreat  of  you.  Master  Bncer,  if  my  prayers,  if  my  tears  are 
of  any  avail,  that  yoa  woald  compassionate  and  help  him  in  his  wretchedness.  The  poor  is 
left  in  a  special  manner  to  your  care — yoa  are  the  helper  of  the  orphan.  .  .  .  Most  learned 
Sir,  farewell;  Thine  from  my  heart  (7\ifw  ex  antMo):  Calvin'  (J.  Bonnefs  Letters,y ol.  I. 
pp.  9-1 1 ;  the  Latin  in  Qpera,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  24).  Kampschulte  (Vol.  I.  p.  231)  infers  even 
an  earlier  acquaintance  of  Calvin  with  Bacer,  from  a  letter  of  Bacer  to  Farel,  May  1, 1528, 
in  which  he  mentions  a  Juvenie  Noviodunenaia  studying  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  Strasburg 
(Herminjard,  Vol.  II.  p.  181,  and  Qpera,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  1) ;  but  this  youth  was  probably 
his  relative  Olivtftan,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Noyon  (Herminjard,  Vol.  II.  p.  451).  Be- 
ndes,  there  were  several  places  in  France  of  the  name  Noviodunum.    In  a  letter  of  Oct, 
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as  he  himeelf  characterizes  it,  a  sudden  change  {svbita  eonversio) 
from  Papal  superstition  to  the  evangelical  faith,  yet  not  without  pre- 
vious struggles.  He  tenaciously  adhei*ed  to  the  Catholic  Church  until 
he  was  able  to  disconnect  the  true  idea  and  invisible  essence  of  the 
Church  from  its  outward  organization.  Like  Luther,  he  strove  in  vain 
to  attain  peace  of  conscience  by  the  methods  of  Bomanism,  and  was 
driven  to  a  deeper  sense  of  sin  and  guilt  ^  Only  one  haven  of  salva- 
tion is  left  for  our  souls,'  he  says, '  and  that  is  the  mercy  of  Ood  in 
Christ.  We  are  saved  by  grace — not  by  our  merits,  not  by  our  works.' 
After  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  like  a  bright  light  from  heaven,  burst  upon  his  mind  with  such 
force  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  abjure  his  sius  and 
errors,  and  to  obey  the  will  of  God.  He  consulted  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  burned  the  bridge  after  him.^ 

There  never  was  a  change  of  conviction  purer  in  motive,  more  rad- 
ical in  character,  more  fruitful  and  permanent  in  result.  It  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  still  greater  event  near  Damascus,  which 
transformed  a  fanatical  Pharisee  into  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  And 
indeed  Calvin  was  not  unlike  St  Paul  in  his  intellectual  and  moral 
constitution ;  and  the  apostle  of  sovereign  grace  and  evangelical  free- 
dom never  had  a  more  sympathetic  expounder  than  the  Befonner  of 
Geneva. 

With  this  step  Calvin  renounced  all  prospects  of  a  brilliant  career, 
upon  which  he  had  already  entered,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  persecution  and  death.^  Though  naturally  bashful  and  retiring, 
and  seeking  one  quiet  hiding-place  after  another,  he  was  forced  to 
come  forward.  He  exhorted  and  strengthened  the  timid  believers, 
usually  closing  with  the  words  of  St  Paul :  *  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can 


1533,  to  Francis  Daniel  (Bonnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  and  O^era,  Vol.  X.  Pt.  II.  p.  27),  Calnn  fim 
speaks  openly  of  the  Reformation  in  Paris,  the  rage  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  satirical  comedj 
against  the  Queen  of  Navarre. 

^  He  aUndes  to  his  conversion  only  twice,  and  briefly,  namely,  in  the  remarkable  Pre&ce  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  and  in  his  answer  to  Cardinal  Sadolet  (Qf>cra,yoL  V. 
pp.  889-411  sq.).     In  the  latter  he  describes  his  mental  conflicts  and  terrors  of  conscience 

*  He  says  (Ad  Sadoleti  Epistolam,  0}iera^  Vol.  V.  p.  389)  that  if  he  had  consulted  his  per- 
sonal interest  he  would  never  have  left  the  Roman  Chnrch,  where  the  way  to  honor  woold 
have  been  very  easy  to  him.  Andin,  in  tracing  Calvin's  conversion  to  wounded  smbitioa, 
exposes  (as  Kamp^chulte  justly  obsen'es,  p.  242)  his  ntter  ignorance  of  Calviii**  character, 
«MOse  only  nmbition  was  to  serve  God  most  faithfully. 
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be  against  na  ¥  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  was  ordained  by 
human  liands  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinary  call,  like  that  of  the  prophets  of  old,  and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  This  was  felt  by  his  brethren,  and  about  a  year  after  his 
conversion  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  France. 

For  a  while  matters  seemed  to  take  a  favorable  turn  at  the  court 
His  friend,  Nicholas  Cop,  a  learned  physician,  was  even  elected  Hector 
of  the  University  of  Paris.'  At  his  request  Calvin  prepared  for  him 
an  inaugural  address  on  Christian  philosophy,  which  Cop  delivered  on 
All-Saints'  Day,  in  1533,  in  the  Church  of  the  Mathurins,  before  a 
large  assembly.  He  embraced  this  public  occasion  to  advocate  the 
reform  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  pure  gospel.*  Such  a  prov- 
ocation Catholic  France  had  never  before  received.  The  Sorbonne 
ordered  the  address  to  be  burned.  Cop  was  warned,  and  fled  to 
Basle;  Calvin — as  tradition  says — escaped  in  a  basket  from  a  win- 
dow, and  left  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  vine-dresser,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  was  going.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  king  himself 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Reformation,  and  between  Nov.  10, 
1534,  and  May  3, 1535,  twenty-four  Protestants  were  burned  alive  in 
Paris,  while  many  more  were  condemned  to  less  cruel  sufferings.' 

For  more  than  two  years  Calvin  wandered  a  fugitive  evangelist, 
under  assumed  names,  from  place  to  place.  We  find  him  at  Angou- 
ISme  with  his  learned  friend,  the  young  canon  Louis  dn  Tillet,  using 
his  excellent  library,  and  probably  preparing  his  *  Institutes ;'  then  at 
tlie  court  of  Queen  Mai'garet  of  Navarre,  the  sister  of  Francis  L, 
where  he  met  Le  Ffevre  d'Estaples  (Faber  Stapulensis),  the  aged  patri- 
arch of  French  Protestantism,  and  06rard  Eoussel,  her  chaplain,  who 

*  Bulsos,  HUtoria  univerntatia  ParinetuiBj  Vol.  VI.  p.  238 ;  Kampschulte,  Vol.  I.  p.  248. 

*  The  incomplete  draft  of  this  address  has  recently  been  discoyered  by  J.  Bonnet  among 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Geneva  Kbrarj:  In  it  Calvin  explains  the  great  difference  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  charged  the  Sophists,  as  he  called  the  scholastic  theologians, 
*Nikii  de  fidt^  nihil  de  amare  Dei^  nihil  de  remissione  peccatorum^  nihil  de  gratia^  nihil  de 
juitificatione,  nihil  de  verit  operibus  disserunt ;  out  ti  carte  dissenmt,  omnia  calumniantvr^ 
omnia  lahefactant^  omnia  suis  legibus^  hoc  eat  sophisticia  coSrcent.  Vob  rogo,  quotquot  hie 
odestiiy  nt  has  hareaesy  haa  in  Deum  contumeliaa  numquam  ce^to  animo /eratia.*  See  Kamp- 
scbnlte,  p.  244. 

'  This  b  recorded  with  some  satisfiiction  by  a  Catholic  writer  in  the  Journal  du  Bourgeoia 
de  Paria^  quoted  by  Gnizot,  p.  168.  That  Francis  I.  was  present  at  these  horrible  ezeca- 
Uons  is  denied  by  Michelet,  Martin,  and  Guizot. 
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advised  him  ^to  purify  the  hooBe  of  God,  but  not  to  destroy  it;'  at 
Noyon  (May,  1534),  where  he  parted  with  his  ecclesiastical  benefices; 
at  Poictiers,  where  he  celebrated,  with  a  few  friends,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Tx^rd's  Sapper  according  to  the  evangelical  rite,  in  a  cave  near  the 
town,  called  to  this  day  ^Calvin's  Cave ;'  at  Orleans,  where  he  published 
his  first  theological  work,  a  tract  against  the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of 
the  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  using  excla- 
sively  Scriptural  arguments  with  rare  exegetical  and  polemical  skill;' 
again  (towards  the  close  of  1534)  at  Paris,  where  he  met  for  the  first 
time  the  unfortunate  Michael  Servetus,  and  challenged  him  to  a  dis- 
putation on  the  Trinity.  But  the  persecution  then  breaking  out  against 
the  Protestants  forced  him  to  forsake  the  soil  of  France.  With  his 
friend  Du  Tillet  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  where  he  arrived  utterly  desti- 
tute, having  been  robbed  by  an  unfaithful  servant,  and  formed  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  Bucer.  Thence  he  went  to  Basle,  where  be 
quietly  studied  Hebrew  with  Capito  and  Grynaeus,  and  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  ^Institutes'  (1536).  In  the  spring  of  1536  he  spent 
a  short  time  at  the  conrt  of  the  Duchess  Ben^e  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.,  a  little,  deformed,  but  highly  intelligent,  noble,  and  pious 
lady,  who  gathered  around  her  a  circle  of  friends  of  the  Eeformation, 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him  as  her  guide  of  conscience.' 
Ketuming  from  Italy,  where  he  was  threatened  by  the  Inquisition,'  he 
paid  a  fiying  visit  to  Noyon,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  gain  his  only 
remaining  younger  brother  Anthony  and  his  sister  Mary  to  the  Be- 

'  Ptyehopannychia^  in  Opera^  Vol.  V.  pp.  16.5-232.  The  Preface  is  dated  ^Anrnltc,  l.i34.* 
The  second  edition  appeared  in  Basle,  1 53.5.  This  work  forms  a  contrast  to  his  commeDtarr 
on  Seneca  as  great  as  exists  between  the  classics  and  the  Bible.  In  matters  relating  to  the 
future  world,  Calvin  allows  no  weight  to  reason  and  philosophy,  but  only  to  the  Word  of  God. 
On  the  merits  of  this  book,  see  Stiihelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  36  sqq. 

'  Guizot,  speaking  at  some  length  of  this  correspondence,  makes  the  remark  (p. 207):  'I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  great  Catholic  bishops,  who  in  the  seventeenth  centnry  di- 
rected the  consciences  of  the  mightiest  men  in  France,  did  not  fulfill  the  difficult  task  with 
more  Christian  firmness,  intelligent  justice,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  than  Calvin  displajed 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  And  the  Duchess  was  not  the  onlj  per90o 
towards  whom  he  fulfilled  this  duty  of  a  Christian  pastor.  His  correspondence  shows  that 
he  exercised  a  similar  influence,  in  a  spirit  equally  lofty  and  judicious,  over  the  coDsdeoces 
ef  many  Protestants.* 

'  He  took  the  route  of  Aosta  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  His  short  labors  and  peneco- 
tion  in  Aosta  were,  five  years  later  (1541),  commemorated  by  a  monumental  cross  and  in- 
scription—'  Ca/vtnt/u^* — which  was  restoi-ed  in  1741,  and  again  in  1841,  and  stands  to  this 
day.  See  Gaberel,  VoL  I.  p.  100 ;  StaheUn,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 10 ;  Guizot,  p.  209;  and  Merie  d'Ao- 
bign^,  Vol.  V.  p.  464. 
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formed  faith.  With  them  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  intending  to 
settle  at  Basle  or  Strasburg,  and  to  lead  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar  and 
an  anthbr,  without  the  slightest  inclination  to  a  public  career.  But  God 
had  decreed  otherwise. 

Passing  through  Geneva  in  August,  1536,  where  he  expected  to 
spend  only  a  night,  Calvin  was  held  fast  by  William  Farel,  the  fear- 
less evangelist,  who  threatened  him  with  the  curse  of  God  if  he  pre- 
ferred his  studies  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  *  These  words,'  says 
Calvin  (in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms),  *  terrified 
and  shook  me,  as  if  God  from  on  high  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
stop  me,  so  that  I  renounced  the  journey  which  I  had  undertaken.'  ^ 
Farel,  a  French  nobleman,  twenty  years  older  than  Calvin,  and  like 
him  driven  by  persecution  to  Switzerland,  where  he  destroyed  the 
strongholds  of  idolatry  with  the  zeal  of  a  prophet,  did  a  great  work 
when  'he  gave  Geneva  to  the  Eeformation,'  but  a  still  greater  one 
when  *he  gave  Calvin  to  Geneva.' 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  Calvin's  life.  Once  resolved  to  obey 
the  voice  from  heaven,  the  timid  and  delicate  youth  shrunk  from  no 
danger.  Geneva  was  then  a  city  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants,  but  within  its  narrow  limits  it  was  to  become  '  the  scene 
of  every  crisis  and  every  problem,  great  or  small,  which  can  agitate 
hnman  society."  It  then  represented  ^a  tottering  republic,  a  wavering 
faith,  a  nascent  Church.'  Calvin  felt  that  a  negative  state  of  free- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  Savoy  and  Popery  was  far  worse  than  Popery 
itself,  and  that  positive  faith  and  order  alone  could  save  the  city  from 
political  and  religious  anarchy.  He  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  im- 
moral habits,  the  adoption  of  an  evangelical  confession  of  faith  and 
catechism,  the  introduction  of  a  strict  discipline,  Psalm  singing,  and 
monthly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  the  right  of  excluding 
unworthy  communicants.' 


*  According  to  Beza  (  Fita),  Farel  used  these  words  i^  At  ego  tihi  atudia  pratexenti  demm" 
tio,  ommpotentis  Dei  nomine^  /utuntm,  «£,  nisi  in  opvs  iatud  Domini  nobiscum  ineumbcu,  tibi 
non  tarn  Christum  quam  te  ipsum  qucerenti  Dominvs  maledicat,*  Beza  adds  that  Calvin  was 
^territtis  Hoe  terribiU  denuntiatione.*  Merle  d'Aubign^  gives  a  very  dramatic  aocoant  of  this 
scene,  VoL  V.  pp.  466  sqq. 

*  Gnizot,  p.  210. 

'  Memoirs  de  Calvin  et  Farel  sur  Vorganisation  de  Tiglise  de  Genhe,  recently  broaght  to 
light  by  Gaberel  {Hist,  de  teglise  de  Geneve,  1858,  Tom.  I.  p.  102),  and  in  the  Strasburg 
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The  magistrate  refused  to  comply,  and  forbade  Calvin  and  Farel 
the  pulpit;  but  they,  preferring  to  obey  God  rather  than  men, 
preached  at  Easter,  1538,  to  an  armed  crowd,  and  declared  their  de- 
termination not  to  administer  the  holy  commnnion,  lest  it  be  dese- 
crated. On  the  following  day  they  were  deposed  and  expelled  from 
the  city  by  the  great  Council  of  the  Two  Hnndi-ed. 

Calvin,  again  an  exile,  though  now  for  the  principle  of  antborit; 
and  discipline  rather  than  doctrine,  spent  three  quiet  and  fruitful 
years  (1538-41)  with  Bncer  at  Strasburg,  as  teacher  of  theology  and 
preacher  to  a  congregation  of  several  hundred  French  refugees.^  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  German  Eeformation,  for  Strasbni^ 
was  the  connecting  link  between  Germany  and  France,  as  also  be- 
tween Lutheranism  and  Zwinglianism.  But  he  was  disagreeably  im- 
pressed with  the  want  of  Church  discipline,  and  tlie  slavish  dependence 
of  the  German  clergy  on  the  secular  rulers.  His  French  congregation 
was  admired  for  its  activity  and  order.  In  Strasburg  he  wrote  his  tract 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  Commentary  on  the  Komans,  his  masterly 
answer  to  Cardinal  Sadolet's  letter  to  the  Genevese,  and  his  revision 
of  Oliv^tan's  French  translation  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  these  books 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Luther,  whom  he  never  met  in  this 
world,  but  always  esteemed,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  faults,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  servants  of  Christ.' 

In  September,  1540,  he  married  Idelette  de  Bnre  (a  little  town 
in  Gueldres),  a  grave,  pious,  modest,  amiable,  and  cultivated  widow, 
with  three   childi*en,  whose   first  husband  he  had   converted  from 

edition  of  the  Opera^  Vol.  X.  Ft.  I.  pp.  5-14.     See  a  sammary  in  Kampscholte,  YoL  L 
pp.  287  sqq. 

*■  Gaizot  says  fifteen  hundred.     On  Calvin's  life  and  labors  in  Strasbnrg,  see  especially  the 
full  accounts  of  St&helin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  168-818,  and  Kampschulte,  Vol.  I.  pp.  320-868. 

'  Luther  wrote  to  Bucer:  *  Greet  Calvin,  whose  little  works  I  have  read  with  remaikaUe 
pleasure;'  and  Melanchthon  wrote :  *  Calvin  is  in  high  favor  here  (moffnam  gratiaM  imity  See 
Calvin  to  Farel,  Dec.  12, 1.539 ;  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  p.  226 ;  and  De  Wette's  edition  of  Lather's 
Letters,  Vol.  V.  p.  210.     Calvin  wrote  to  Bullinger,  when  the  latter  was  provoked  bj  the  last 
rude  assault  of  Luther  upon  the  Zwinglians  (1544):  *  I  implore  yon  never  to  forget  how  great 
a  man  Luther  is,  and  by  what  extraordinary  gifts  he  excels.    Think  with  what  courage,  whit 
constancy,  what  power  and  success  he  has  devoted  himself  to  this  day  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
reign  of  Antichrist  and  the  spreading  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  far  and  near.     As  for  me, 
I  have  often  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  though  he  should  call  me  a  devil,  I  would  still  give  him 
due  honor,  and  recognize  him,  in  spite  of  the  great  &ult8  which  obscure  his  extiBordinary  vir- 
tnes,  as  a  mighty  servant  of  the  Lord. '    See  Henry,  VoL  II.  p.  851 ;  S^heUn,  Vol  L  p.  204 ; 
Gnizot,  p.  243 ;  Opera,  Vol.  XI.  p.  774. 
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Anabaptifiin  to  the  orthodox  faith.  She  was  in  delicate  health,  but 
very  devoted  to  him,  and  satisfied  all  his  desires.  He  lived  with 
her  in  perfect  harmony  nine  years,  and  she  bore  him  one  child,  a 
son  who  died  in  infancy.  He  seldom  alludes  to  her  in  his  corre- 
spondepce,  but  always  in  terms  of  respect  and  love ;  and  in  inform- 
ing his  friend  Yiret  of  her  departure,  he  calls  her  ^  the  best  compan^ 
ion,  who  would  cheerfully  have  shared  with  me  exile  and  poverty, 
and  followed  me  unto  death ;  during  her  life  she  was  to  me  a  faitli- 
ful  assistant  in  all  my  labors;  she  never  dissented  from  my  wishes 
even  in  the  smallest  things.'  Seven  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  of 
consolation  to  a  friend  (Kev.  Richard  de  Valeville,  of  Frankfort),  he 
says:  *I  know  from  my  own  experience  how  painful  and  burning 
is  the  wound  which  the  death  of  thy  wife  must  have  inflicted  npon 
you.  How  diflScult  it  was  for  me  to  become  master  of  my  grief. 
.  .  .  Our  chief  comfort,  after  all,  is  the  wonderful  providence  of 
Ood,  which  overrules  our  affliction  for  our  spiritual  benefit,  and  sep- 
ai*ates  us  from  our  beloved  only  to  reunite  us  in  his  heavenly  king- 
dom.' His  grief  at  her  death,  and  at  the  death  of  his  child,  reveals 
a  hidden  spring  of  doinostic  nffection  which  is  rare  in  men  of  his  ans- 
terity  of  character  and  absorption  in  public  duty.  He  remained  a 
widower  the  rest  of  his  life.^ 

From  the  Strasburg  period  dates  also  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Melanchthon,  which  was  not  broken  by  death,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
able in  view  of  their  difiFei'ence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation and  free-will.  He  met  him  at  religious  conferences  with  Ro- 
manists, at  Frankfort  (1539),  at  Worms  (1540),  and  at  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon,  1541),  which  he  attended  as  delegate  from  Strasburg. 
Their  correspondence  is  a  noble  testimony  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
these  great  men,  so  widely  different  in  nationality,  constitution,  and 
temper — the  one  as  firm  as  a  rock,  the  other  as  timid  as  a  child — and 
yet  one  in  their  deepest  relations  to  Christ  and  his  salvation.  They 
represent  the  higher  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  the  Teu- 
tonic and  the  Romanic  types  of  Protestantism.  This  truly  Christian 
friendship  was  touchingly  expressed  by  Calvin  a  year  after  the  death 

*  Comp.  the  beftuttfal  tribute  to  Idelette  de  Bnren,  by  Jules  Bonnet,  in  the  foarth  volame 
of  the  Buttetin  pomr  Ckutairt  dm  protesiantisme/raneatB  (1860),  and  Stahelin,  VoL  I.  pp.  274- 
283. 
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of  the  Preceptor  of  Germany  (1561):  *0  Philip  Melanchthon !  for  it 
is  npon  thee  that  I  call,  upon  thee,  who  now  llvest  with  Christ  in  God, 
and  art  there  waiting  for  ns,  until  we  shall  also  be  gathered  with  thee 
to  that  blessed  rest!  A  handred  times,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
overwhelmed  with  care,  thou  didst  lay  thy  head  upon  ray  breast,  and 
say, "  Would  to  God  that  I  might  die  here,  on  thy  breast  1"  And  I, 
a  thousand  times  since  then,  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  had  been 
granted  us  to  be  together.  Certainly  thou  wouldst  have  been  more 
valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to  despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to 
disregard  false  accusations.  Thus  the  wickedness  of  many  would 
have  been  restrained,  whose  audacity  of  insult  was  increased  by  what 
they  called  thy  weakness.'^ 

^  It  would  be  difficult,'  says  Guizot,  '  to  reconcile  truth,  piety,  and 
friendship  more  tenderly.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Genevese  had  been  brought  by  sad  experience 
to  repent  of  the  expulsion  of  the  faithful  pastors,  and  to  feel  that  the 
Beformed  faith  and  discipline  alone  could  put  their  commonwealth 
on  a  firm  and  enduring  foundation.  The  magistrate  and  people  united 
in  an  urgent  and  repeated  recall  of  Calvin.  He  reluctantly  yielded  at 
last,  and  in  September,  1541,  after  passing  a  few  days  with  Farel  at 
Neufchatel,  he  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  beautiful  city  on 
Lake  Leman.'  The  magistracy  provided  for  him  a  house  and  garden 
near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  broadcloth  for  a  coat,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  generous  hospitality  to  strangers  and  refugees,  an  an- 
nual salary  of  five  hundred  florins,'  twelve  measures  of  wheat,  and  two 

*  This  passage  occurs  on  the  first  page  of  his  book  against  the  fiinatical  Luthenn, 
Heshusins  (0/^era,  YoL  IX.  p.  461):  *0  Philippe  Melanchthon!  Te  enim  appello^  qm  opwi 
Dewn  cum  Chritto  vivis,  nosque  illic  expectas,  donee  tecum  in  beatam  quietem  collufamur, 
Dixitti  centieSy  quumjessus  laboribus  et  molestiis  oppressta  caput  familiariter  in  tinum  mtum 
deponeree :  Utinam,  utinam  mortar  in  hoc  sinu.  Ego  vero  milUea  postea  optavi  nobis  eon- 
tingere^  ut  simul  essemus.  Certe  animosior  /uisees  ad  obeunda  certamina,  et  ad  q>ernek- 
dam  invidiam,  falea$que  criminationee  pro  nihilo  ducendas  /ortior.  Hoc  quoque  modo  a^ 
hibita  fvinet  multorum  improbitas,  quibus  ex  tua  ntollitie,  quam  vocabant,  crevit  insultaiuB 
audacia,*  Comp.  on  the  relation  of  Calvin  to  Melanchthon,  the  full  discussion  of  Stabetin, 
Vol  I.  pp.  230-254 ;  also  Guizot,  p.  246. 

*  The  date  is  varionslj  given— Sept.  10  by  Boget,  Sept.  12  by  Guizot,  Sept.  13  by  Kamp- 
schulte  (following  Beza). 

*  'Worth  about  8600  francs,  or  £150  at  the  present  time.* — Guizot,  p.  257.  A  syndic  re- 
ceived only  one  fifth  of  this  sum ;  but  Calvin's  house  was  a  home  for  poor  refugees  of  ftAih 
from  France  and  other  lands,  the  widows  and  orplians  of  martyrs,  so  that  he  had  often  nol 
a  penny  left.     See  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  p.  39! ,  and  Uagenbach,  Kirchengeach*  VoL  III.  p.  581. 
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tnbs  of  wine.  The  rulers  of  Strasbnrg,  says  Beza,  stipulated  that  he 
should  always  remain  a  burgess  of  their  city,  and  requested  him  to 
retain  the  revenues  of  a  prebend  which  had  been  assigned  as  the  sal- 
ary of  his  professorship  in  theology,  but  they  could  not  persuade 
him  to  accept  so  much  as  a  single  farthing. 

This  second  settlement  was  final.  Geneva  was  now  wedded  to 
Calvin,  and  had  to  sink  or  swim  with  his  principles.^  He  continued 
to  labor  there,  without  interruption,  for  twenty-three  years,  till  his 
death,  May  27, 1564 :  fighting  a  fierce  spiritual  war  against  Boman- 
ism  and  superstition,  but  still  more  against  infidelity  and  immorality ; 
establishing  a  model  theocracy  on  the  basis  of  Moses  and  Clirist; 
preaching  and  teaching  from  day  to  day;  writing  commentaries,  the- 
ological and  polemical  treatises ;  founding  an  academy,  which  in  the 
first  year  attracted  more  than  eight  hundred  students,  and  flourishes 
to  this  day ;  attending  the  sessions  of  the  consistory  and  the  senate ; 
entertaining  and  counselling  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  coiTesponding  in  every  direction.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Church  and  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Reformed  movement  throughout  Europe.  And  yet  he  lived  all  the 
time  in  the  utmost  simplicity.  It  is  reported  that  Cardinal  Sadolet, 
when  passing  through  Geneva  incognito^  and  calling  on  Calvin,  was 
surprised  to  find  him  residing,  not  in  an  episcopal  palace,  with  a  reti- 
nue of  servants,  as  he  expected,  but  in  a  little  house,  himself  opening 
tlie  door.  The  story  may  not  be  suflSciently  authenticated,  but  it  cor- 
responds fully  with  all  we  know  about  his  ascetic  habits.*    For  years 

'  Well  says  Kampschalte  (Vol.  I.  pp.  885  sq.) :  '  Genf  war  im  Herbst  1541  den  geistlichen 
Tendenzen  Calvins  dienttbar  gewarden,  es  war  an  den  Siegeswagen  dee  Reformatore  ge/eeeelt 
Mnd  mueete  ihm  folgen  trotz  allee  StrSubene,  trotz  alter  Auflehnungeversuche,  die  spater  nichi 
magebH^pen  sind,  Nicht  anders/asste  Calvin  selbtt  seine  Steliung  von  vcme  herein  auf,  FUr 
ihn  ergab  tick  §ein  Herrteherreckt  fiber  Genf  aue  dem  wunderbaren  Gange  der  Utzten  Ereig- 
m«M  wit  der  Zwei/ellosigkeit  einee  von  Gott  eelbst  erkl&rten  Glaubeneeatzee.  Schimpflich 
tor  drei  Jahren  vertrieben^  eah  er  eich  mit  den  grdssten  Ehren  auf  den  Schauplatz  zwrOckge- 
/ukrtjden  ihm  Farel  einst  in  emeter  Stunde  ^^im  Namen  dee  aUwSchtigen  Gottee"  angewi6» 
»nt :  mit  Jwhel  wurde  er  von  denuelben  Volke  begruset^  dae  ihm  vnvereShnlichen  Hast  geackwO" 
ren!  ,  .  .  Calvin  flthlte  sich/ast  nur  noch  als  Werhzeug  in  der  Hand  Gottee^  dwrch  den  ewigen 
gUttliehen  Rathschluss^ohnejedeepersSnlicheZuthun^fitr  Genf  bestimmt^  um  des  Herm  Willen^ 
une  er  ihn  erkanni,  auf  diesem  wichtigen  Fleck  der  Erde  okne  Furcht  und  Scheu  tu  verkOndi" 
genj  Jenee  Programme  welches  er  in  der  christlichen  Institution  niedergelegt,  hier  zwr  Aus/Uh-' 
rung  zu  bringen^  dem  Herm  hier  ein  christliehes  Geschlecht  zu  sammeln^  das  der  Ubrigen  Welt 
als  Leuehte  diene.* 

*  This  fact  18  leUted  by  Drelincoart  in  his  Defense  de  Calvin  (1667),  and  Bangener  (p. 
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he  took  but  one  meal  a  day.^  He  refused  an  increase  of  salary  and 
presents  of  every  description,  except  for  the  poor  and  the  refugees, 
whom  he  was  always  ready  to  aid.  He  left,  besides  his  library,  only 
about  two  hundred  dollars,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  younger  brother 
Anthony  and  his  children.'  When  Pope  Pius  IV.  heard  of  his  death, 
he  paid  him  this  high  compliment :  ^  The  strength  of  that  heretic  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  money  never  had  the  slightest  charm  for  him.  If  I 
had  such  servants,  my  dominions  would  extend  from  sea  to  sea." 

His  immense  labors  and  midnight  studies,^  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,  and  bodily  infirmities — such  as  headaches,  asthma,  fever, 
gravel — gradually  wore  out  his  delicate  body.  He  died,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  powers,  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  usefal- 
ness,  not  quite  fifty-five  years  of  age,  leaving  his  Church  in  the  best 
order  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  faithful  successor,  Theodore 
Beza.  Like  a  patriarch,  he  assembled  first  the  syndics  of  Geneva, 
and  afterwards  the  ministers,  around  his  dying  bed,  thanked  them 
for  their  kindness  and  devotion,  asked  humbly  their  pardon  for  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  violence  and  wrath,  and  affected  them  to  tears  by 
words  of  wisdom  and  counsel  to  persevere  in  the  pure  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  Christ.  It  was  a  sublime  scene,  worthily  described  by 
Beza,*  and  well  represented  by  a  painter's  skill.® 

The  Eeformer  died  with  the  setting  sun.  *Thu8,'  says  Beza, 'God 
withdrew  into  heaven  that  most  brilliant  light,  which  was  a  lamp  of 
the  Church.  In  the  following  night  and  day  there  was  immense  grief 
and  lamentation  in  the  whole  city ;  for  the  republic  had  lost  its  wisest 
citizen,  the  Church  its  faithful  shepherd,  the  academy  an  inoompan- 
ble  teacher — all  lamented  the  departure  of  their  common  father  and 

603),  and  is  believed  in  Geneva,  bat  doubted  by  Guizot,  p.  237,  for  chronological  ressoos 
which  are  not  conclusive  (Sadolet  died  ir}49).     *Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  irovato.* 

^  Beza :  '  Per  decern  minimum  annos  prandio  abstinuitj  «/  nullum  omnino  dbmm  extra  tUh 
tarn  cante  horam  sumeret. '    Sometimes  he  abstained  for  thirtj-siz  hoors  from  all  food. 

*  See  his  testament  in  Beza*s  Ftto. 
'  Quoted  by  Guizot,  p.  361. 

*  ^So7nni  pene  nuUiuSj^  says  Beza  in  his  closing  remarks. 

*  With  Beza's  account  of  his  parting  addresses  (in  the  French  and  Latin  edition  of  the 
Vita)  should  be  compared  the  official  copy,  which  Bonnet  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Uw 
French  Letters,  Tom.  II.  p.  />73,  and  the  Strasbuig  editors  at  the  close  of  the  9th  toL  of  the 
Opera  (Discoure  tf  adieu  aux  membreM  du  Petit  Comeil^  pp.  887-890,  and  Dimxmrg  ^adm  on 
Ttinietree,  pp.  891-894).     Comp.  also  Stahelin,  Vol.  11.  pp.  462-469, 

*  ^or^ung's  picture  of  Calvin  on  his  d^0i-bed» 
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best  comforter  next  to  God.  A  multitude  of  citizens  streamed  to 
the  death-chamber,  and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  the  corpse. 
Among  them  also  were  several  foreigners,  as  the  distinguished  English 
embassador  to  France,  wlio  had  come  to  Geneva  to  make  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  the  celebrated  man.  On  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  after- 
noon, the  remains  were  carried  to  the  common  graveyard  on  Plain- 
palnis,  followed  by  all  the  patricians,  pastors,  professors,  and  teachers, 
and  nearly  the  whole  city,  in  sincere  mourning.' 

Calvin  expressly  forbade  the  erection  of  any  monument  over  his 
grave.*  The  stranger  asks  in  vain  even  for  the  spot  which  covers  his 
mortal  remains  in  the  cemetery  of  Geneva.  Like  Moses,  he  was  buried 
out  of  the  reach  of  idolati'y.  The  Reformed  Churches  of  both  hemi- 
spheres are  his  monument,  more  enduring  than  marble.  On  the  third 
centenary  of  his  death  (1864),  his  friends  in  Geneva,  aided  by  gifts 
from  foreign  lands,  erected  to  his  memory  the  Salle  de  la  Reforma- 
tion — a  noble  building,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of  the  pure  gospel  and  tlie 
advocacy  of  every  good  cause. 

calvin's  personal  chabaoteb. 

Calvin  was  of  middle,  or  rather  small  stature  (like  David  and  Paul), 
of  feeble  health,  courteous,  kind,  grave  and  dignified  in  deportment. 
He  had  a  meagre  and  emaciated  frame,  a  thin,  pale,  finely  chiseled 
face,  a  well-formed  mouth,  a  long,  pointed  beard,  black  hair,  a  promi- 
nent nose,  a  lofty  forehead,  and  flaming  eyes.  He  was  modest,  plain, 
and  scrupulously  neat  in  dress,  orderly  and  methodical  in  all  his  hab- 
its, temperate  and  even  abstemious,  allowing  himself  scarcely  nourish- 
ment and  sleep  enough  for  vigorous  work.  His  physical  tent  barely 
covered  the  mighty  spirit  within.  Conscience  and  logic,  a  command- 
ing mind  and  will,  shone  through  the  thin  veil  of  mortality.^ 


3 


*  Bean,  howerer,  wrote  a  suitable  poem,  in  Latin  and  French,  which  might  have  been  in- 
scribed on  the  tomb.  See  his  Viia^  at  the  close,  and  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  xxvi.  sqq.  (with 
three  other  French  sonnets);  a  Gennan  translation  in  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  p.  470. 

*  See  different  portraits  of  Calvin— in  Henry  (small  biography),  in  first  volume  of  the  Openi, 
in  Siabelin,  in  first  volume  of  Merle  d'Aubign^;  also  Homung's  Calvin  on  his  death-bed, 
and  the  medallion  portrait  made  at  the  festival  of  the  Geneva  Reformation.  Ary  Scheffer's 
pictore  (his  last  work),  which  Stahelin  put  as  frontispiece  to  his  first  volume,  is  the  most 
pleasing,  but  somewhat  modernized  and  idealized. 
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How  different  Luther  and  Zwingli ,  with  their  strong  animal  f  onndation, 
and  their  abundance  of  flesh  and  blood  I  Calvin  seemed  to  be  all  bone  and 
nerve.    Beza  says  he  looked  in  death  almost  the  same  as  alive  in  sleep.* 

His  intellectual  endowments  were  of  the  highest  order  and  thor- 
oughly disciplined.  He  had  more  constructive,  systematizing,  and 
organizing  genius  than  any  other  Beformer,  and  was  better  adapted 
to  found  a  solid,  compact,  and  permanent  school  of  theology.  He 
was  not  a  speculative  or  intuitive  philosopher,  but  a  consummate  lo- 
gician and  dialectician.  Luther  and  Zwingli  cut  the  stones  from  the 
quarry ;  Calvin  gave  them  shape  and  polish,  and  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral  of  ideas  with  the  skill  of  a  master  architect.  His 
precocity  and  consistency  were  marvelous.  He  did  not  grow  before 
the  public,  like  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  pass  through  contra- 
dictions and  retractations,  but  when  a  mere  youth  of  twenty-six  he 
appeared  fully  armed,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  never 
changed  his  views  on  doctrine  or  discipline.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
and  well-stored  memory,  a  profound,  acute,  and  penetrating  intellect, 
a  clear,  sound,  and  almost  unemng  judgment,  a  perfect  mastery  over 
the  Latin  and  French  tongues.  His  Latin  is  as  easy  and  elegant,  and 
certainly  as  nervous  and  forcible,  as  Cicero's,  yet  free  from  the  pe- 
dantic and  affected  purism  of  a  Bembo  and  Castalio.'  He  is  one  of 
the  fathers  of  modern  French,  as  Luther  is  the  father  of  modem  Ger- 
man. His  eloquence  is  logic  set  on  fire  by  intense  conviction.  His 
Preface  to  the  ^Institutes,'  addressed  to  the  King  of  France,  is  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  three  immortal  prefaces  in  literature  (to  which 
only  that  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  French  History  and  that  of 


*  Beza  thns  tersely  describes  him  (at  the  close  of  the  Vita) :  'Statura/uit  medioeriy  colore 
aubpallido  et  nigricante,  oculig  ad  mortem  usque  limpidis^  quique  ingenii  sagadtatem  testarem- 
tur :  eultu  corporis  neque  culto  neque  sordido^  sed  qui  singularem  modestiam  tieceret :  vietu  me 
temperato,  ut  a  sordibus  et  ah  omni  luxu  longissime  abesset :  ciln  pardssimi,  ut  qui  multos 
annos  semel  quotidie  cibum  sumpserit,  vintriculi  imbecillitatem  causatus:  somni  pcene  nuUius: 
memoria  incredibilisj  ut  quos  semel  as^texisset  mtUtis  post  annis  statim  agnosceret^  et  inter  die- 
tandum  sape  aliquot  haras  interturbatus  statim  ad  dictata  nullo  commontfaciente  redirti,  et 
eorum,  quce  ipsum  nosse  muneris  sui  causa  interesset,  quantumvis  multiptidbus  et  ii^fiuitis  »e- 
gotiis  oppressus,  nunquam  tamen  oblivisceretur,  Judicii,  quibuscunque  de  rebus  comsuierttuPj 
tarn  pvri  et  exacti,  ut  pcene  vaticinari  sa^pe  sit  visus,  nee  aberasse  meminerimj  qm  comsUkam 
ipsius  esset  sequutus,  Facundice  contemptor  et  verborum  parcuSy  sed  minims  ineptus  seriptor^ 
et  quo  nuUus  ad  hunc  diem  theologus  (absit  verbo  inuidia)  jturiuSy  gravius,  judidosius  demiqme 
scripsit,  quum  tamen  tarn  multa  scripserit^  quam  nemo  vel  nostra  rel  patrum  memoria.* 

*  Who  woald  substitute  respublica  for  ecclesia^  genius  for  angelus,  lotio  for  6c^p<tsiinis,  etc 
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Oasaabon  to  Polybins  can  be  compai*ed) ;  and  his  ^Institates'  them- 
selves, as  has  been  well  said,  are  'in  truth  a  continuous  oration,  in 
which  the  stream  of  discussion  rolls  onward  with  an  impetuous  cur- 
rent, yet  always  keeps  within  its  defined  channel.'^ 

He  surpassed  all  other  Beformers  (except  Beza)  in  classical  culture 
and  social  refinement.  He  was  a  patrician  by  education  and  taste, 
and  felt  more  at  ease  among  scholars  and  men  of  high  rank  than 
among  the  common  people.  Yet  he  was  quite  free  from  aristocratic 
pride,  despised  all  ostentation  and  display,  and  esteemed  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  real  worth. 

History  furnishes,  perhaps,  no  example  of  a  man  who  with  so  little 
personal  popularity  had  such  influence  upon  the  people,  and  who 
with  such  natural  timidity  and  bashfulness  combined  such  strength 
and  control  over  his  age  and  future  generations.  Constitutionally 
a  retiring  scholar  and  a  man  of  thought,  he  became  providentially  a 
mighty  man  of  action  and  an  organizer  of  churches. 

His  moral  and  religious  character  is  impressed  with  a  certain  maj- 
esty which  keeps  the  admirer  at  a  respectful  distance.'  He  has  often 
been  compared  to  an  old  Eoman  Censor  or  Stoic;  but  he  i*e8embles 
much  more  a  Hebrew  Prophet  Severe  against  othei-s,  he  was  far 
more  severe  against  himself,  and  was  always  guided  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
Fear  of  God,  purity  of  motive,  spotless  integrity,  single  devotion  to 
truth  and  duty,  unswerving  fidelity,  sincere  humility  are  the  promi- 
nent traits  of  his  character.  Soaring  high  above  the  earth,  he  was 
absorbed  in  God — who  alone  is  great — and  looked  down  upon  man  as 
a  fleeting  shadow.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church  constituted  the  single  passion  of  his  life.  His  appropriate 
symbol  was  a  hand  offering  the  sacrifice  of  a  bleeding  heart  to  God.^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  greatness,  while  it  commands 
our  admiration  and  respect,  does  not  of  itself  secure  our  affection  and 
love.  There  is  a  censoriousness  and  austerity  about  Calvin  and  his 
creed  which  repelled  many  good  men,  even  among  his  contemporaries.^ 

>  FUher,  The  Reformation^  p.  198. 

■  This  was  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  of  Geneva,  expressed  in  these  words  (Jane  8, 
1564) :  ^IHeu  bd  avait  imprim^  vn  charactkre  tfune  si  ffrande  majest€,* 

*  *Cor  meum  velut  mactatum  Domino  in  saer\ficium  ojffero.*  Sabscribed  below  his  aato* 
graph  In  the  frontispiece  of  Henry's  smaller  biography. 

*  Uis  angrateful  enemy,  Baldiiin,  started  the  saying  among  the  Genevese,  *■  Rather  with  Besa  in 
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He  looked  more  to  the  holiness  than  to  the  love  of  God.  His  piety 
bears  more  the  stamp  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that  of  the  New. 
He  represents  the  majesty  and  severity  of  the  law  rather  than  the 
sweetness  and  loveliness  of  the  gospel,  the  obedience  of  a  servant  of 
Jehovah  rather  than  the  joyfulness  of  a  child  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Yet  even  this  must  be  qualified.  He  sympathized  with  the  spirit 
of  David  and  Paul  as  much  as  with  the  spirit  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
and  had  the  strongest  sense  of  the  freedom  of  the  gospel  salvation. 
Moreover,  behind  his  cold  marble  frame  there  was  beating  a  noble, 
loving,  and  faithful  heart,  which  attracted  and  retained  to  the  last 
the  friendship  of  such  eminent  servants  of  God  as  Farel,  Yiret,  Beza, 
Bucer,  BuUinger,  Knox,  and  Melanchthon.  ^He  obtained,'  says  6ni- 
zot,  ^the  devoted  affection  of  the  best  men  and  the  esteem  of  all,  with- 
out ever  seeking  to  please  them.'^  John  Knox,  his  senior  in  years,  sat 
at  his  feet  as  a  humble  pupil,  and  esteemed  him  the  greatest  man 
after  the  Apostles.  Farel,  in  his  old  age^  hastened  on  foot  from  Neuf- 
chatel  to  Geneva  to  take  leave  of  his  sick  friend,  and  desired  to  die 
in  his  place.  Beza,  who  lived  sixteen  years  on  terms  of  personal  in- 
timacy with  him,  revered  and  loved  him  as  a  father.  And  even 
Melanchthon  wished  to  repose  and  to  die  on  his  bosom.  His  familiar 
correspondence  shows  him  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  is  a  sofB- 
cient  refutation  of  all  die  calumnies  and  slanders  of  his  enemies. 

He  lacked  the  good-nature,  the  genial  humor,  the  German  Gemiith- 
lichkeity  the  overflowing  humanity  of  Luther,  who  for  this  reason  will 
always  be  more  popular  with  the  masses ;  but  he  surpassed  him  in  colt- 
ure,  refinement,  consistency,  and  moral  self-control.  Both  were  eqaally 
unselfish  and  unworldly.  Both  were  headstrong  and  will-strong;  bnt 
Calvin  was  more  open  to  argument  and  less  obstinate.  Both  had, 
like  St.  Paul,  a  fiery  and  violent  temper,  which  was  the  propelling 
force  in  their  hard  work,  and  in  fierce  battles  with  the  pope  and  the 


hell  than  with  Calvin  in  heaven.'  And  yet  they  obeyed  and  revered  him.  Bexa,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  the  perfection  of  a  French  gentleman ;  yet  his  theological  system  was 
even  more  severe  than  that  of  Cnlvin,  and  he  carried  the  dogma  of  predestination  to  the  ex> 
treme  of  snpralapsarianism.  I  have  met  with  not  a  few  French,  Scotch,  and  American  Chris- 
tians who,  in  the  combination  of  severity  and  purity,  gravity  and  kindliness  of 
reminded  me  strongly  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  I  may  mention  Gaassen,  Malan,  Merle  d*i 
Pronier,  Adolph  Monod,  and  Gaizot. 
'  Page  362. 
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devil.  Hegel  says  somewhere  that  ^nothing  great  can  be  done  with- 
oiit  passion.'  *  It  is  only  men  of  intense  convictions  and  fearless  cour- 
age that  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  upon  others.  But  temper 
is  a  force  of  nature,  which  must  be  controlled  by  reason  and  I'egulated 
by  justice  and  charity.  Luther  came  down  like  a  thunder-storm  upon 
his  opponents,  and  used  the-  crushing  sledge-hammer  indiscriminately 
against  Eck,  Cochlseus,  Henry  YIII.,  Erasmus,  the  Sacramentarians, 
and  Zwinglians ;  while  Calvin  wielded  the  sharp  sword  of  irony,  wit, 
Bcom,  and  contempt  in  defense  of  truth,  but  never  from  personal 
hatred  and  revenge.  ^  Even  a  dog  barks,'  he  says,  ^  when  his  master 
is  attacked;  how  could  I  be  silent  when  the  honor  of  my  Lord  is 
assailed  ?''  He  confessed,  however,  in  a  letter  to  Bucer,  and  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  tame  Hhe  wild  beast'  of  his 
wrath,  and  humbly  asked  forgiveness  for  his  weakness.  He  had  no 
children  to  write  to,  and  to  play  with  around  the  Christmas-ti'ee,  like 
Luther,  but  he  appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  relations  with  men 
and  women.  He  treated  them,  even  the  much  younger  Beza,  as 
eqnals,  overlooked  minor  differences,  and  in  correcting  their  faults  ex- 
pected the  same  manly  frankness  from  them  in  return ;  while  Luther, 
growing  more  irritable  and  overbearing  with  advancing  years,  made 
even  Melanchthon  tremble  and  fear.  But  we  should  charitably  re- 
member that  the  faults  of  these  truly  great  and  good  men  were  only 
the  long  shadows  of  their  extraordinary  virtues.' 

It  may  be  found  strange  that  Calvin  never  alludes  to  the  paradise 
of  nature  by  which  he  was  surrounded  on  the  lovely  shores  of  Lake 


*  ^NichU  GrotUM  gtscMeht  ohne  Leidenachajt.* 

'  The  strongest  terms  of  Calvin  against  ferocious  enemies  are  canes,  porci,  besticBy  nebulones 
(with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  Scriptnre  nsage — Isa.  Ivi.  10 ;  Matt.  vii.  6 ;  FhiL  iii.  2 ;  Rev. 
xxii.  15) ;  bnt  they  are  mild  compared  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar  epithets  with  which  Luther 
overwhelmed  his  opponents,  without  expressing  any  regret  aftenvards,  except  in  the  case  of 
Henry  VIII.,  where  it  was  least  needed,  and  made  the  matter  worse. 

'  Calvin,  though  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  Luther,  often  expressed  his  admiration  for 
him  (see  p.  430),  and  in  January,  1545  (a  year  before  Luther*s  death),  he  sent  him  a  letter 
(which  Melanchthon  was  afraid  to  hand  to  the  old  lion  on  account  of  his  excited  state  of 
feeling  against  the  Swiss),  closing  with  these  touching  words:  *If  I  could  only  fly  to  you 
and  enjoy  your  society,  even  for  a  few  hours !  .  .  .  But  since  this  privilege  is  not  granted  to 
me  on  earth,  I  ho|)e  I  may  soon  enjoy  it  in  the  kingdom  above.  Farewell,  most  illustrious 
man,  most  excellent  minister  of  Christ  and  father  [pater,  aX, /rater],  forever  venerable  to  me. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  guide  yon  by  his  Spirit  to  the  end  for  the  common  good  of  his 
Clinrch. '    Opera,  Vol.  XII.  p.  8. 

Vol.  L— F  f 
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Leman,  in  sight  of  the  lofty  Alps  that  pierce  the  skies  in  silent  adora- 
tion of  their  Maker.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  in  the  whole  literatare  of  the  sixteenth  centory;  and  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Switzerland,  as  well  as  of  other 
countries,  is  of  more  recent  date.  Calvin  had  no  special  organ  nor 
time  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  either  in  nature  or  in  art,  bat 
he  appreciated  poetry  and  music.^  He  insisted  on  the  introduction  of 
congregational  singing  in  Geneva,  and  wrote  himself  a  few  poetic 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ,  which  are 
worthy  of  Clement  Marot  and  reveal  an  unexpected  vein  of  poetic 
fervor  and  tenderness.'    The  following  specimen  must  suffice : 

*1  greet  thee,  who  my  sara  Redeemer  art, 
My  only  trust,  and  Saviour  of  my  heart  1 
Who  so  much  toil  and  woe 
And  pain  didst  undergo, 
For  my  poor,  worthless  sake: 
We  pray  thee,  from  our  hearts, 
All  idle  griefs  and  smarts 
And  foolish  cares  to  take. 

*Thon  art  the  true  and  perfect  gentleness, 
No  harshness  hast  thou,  and  no  bitterness  i 
Make  us  to  taste  and  prove, 
Make  us  adore  and  love, 
The  sweet  grace  found  in  thee; 
With  longing  to  abide 
Ever  at  thy  dear  side. 
In  thy  sweet  unity. 


*  Guizot  says  (p.  164):  'Although  Calvin  was  devoted  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  evangel- 
ical worship,  he  did  not  overlook  the  inherent  love  of  mankind  for  poetry  and  art.  He 
himself  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  knew  its  power.  He  feared  that,  in  a  religious  senice 
limited  to  preaching  and  prayer  only,  the  congregation,  having  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  pUj 
the  part  of  audience,  would  remain  cold  and  inattentive.  For  this  reason  he  attached  grest 
importance  to  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  the  practice  of  Fsalm-singing  in  public  wor- 
ship. ''If  the  singing,"  he  said, ^' is  such  as  befits  the  reverence  which  we  ought  to  feel  when 
we  sing  before  God  and  the  angels,  it  is  an  ornament  which  bestows  grace  and  dignity  upon 
our  worship ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  kindling  the  heart,  and  making  it  bom  with 
great  ardor  in  prayer.  But  we  must  at  all  times  take  heed  lest  the  ear  should  be  more 
attentive  to  the  harmony  of  the  sound  than  the  soul  to  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words" 
(Instit.  Ch.  XX.).  With  this  pious  warning,  he  strongly  urged  the  study  of  singing,  and  io 
adaptation  to  public  worship.*    Comp.  Graberel,  Vol.  I.  p.  353. 

'  These  poetic  pieces  were  recently  discovered,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  Opera  (1867),  pp.  212-224.  His  Saiutaticm  a  J^nta-Christ  was  trsiw- 
lated  into  German  by  Stahelin,  and  into  English  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  SchatTs  Christ 
in  Sonfff  London  edition,  p.  549.  His  Epinicion  ChrUto  cantatum  is  a  polemic  poem  in  Latin 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  composed  during  the  Ck)nference  at  Worms,  1541,  in  which  he 
describes  the  Romish  polemics  Eck,  Cochlieus,  Nausea,  and  Pelargns  as  dragged  alter  the 
chariot  of  the  victorious  Redeemer.     Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  417>428. 
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*Poor,  tMtnished  exiles,  wretched  sons  of  Eto, 
Full  of  oU  sorrows,  onto  thee  we  grieve; 
To  thee  we  bring  our  sighs, 
Our  groanings,  and  our  cries: 
Thy  pity,  Lord,  we  crave; 
We  take  the  sinner^s  place. 
And  pray  thee,  of  thy  grace. 
To  pardon  and  to  save.' 

THEBUTEB  TO  CALVIN, 

I  add  some  estimates  of  Calvin's  character,  which  represent  verj 
difiFereut  stand-points.^ 

Beza,  who  knew  Calvin  best  and  watched  at  his  death-bed,  conclades 
his  biography  with  these  words : 

'  Having  been  an  observer  of  Calvin^s  life  for  sixteen  years,  I  may  with  perfect  right  testify 
that  we  have  in  this  man  a  most  beautiful  example  of  a  truly  Christian  life  and  death,  which 
it  b  easy  to  calumniate  but  di£5cult'  to  imitate.*' 

Bungener,  a  pastor  of  the  national  Chnrch  of  Gteneva,  and  author  of 
several  historical  works,  says :' 

'  Let  us  not  give  him  praise  which  he  would  not  have  accepted.  God  alone  creates ;  a 
man  is  great  only  because  God  thinks  fit  to  accomplish  great  tnings  by  his  instrumentality. 
Never  did  any  great  man  understand  this  better  than  Calvin.  It  cost  him  no  effort  to  refer 
all  the  glory  to  God ;  nothing  indicates  that  he  was  ever  tempted  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  sm^est  portion  of  it.  Luther,  in  many  a  passage,  complacently  dwells  on  the  thought 
that  a  petty  monk,  as  he  says,  has  so  well  made  the  Pope  to  tremble,  and  so  well  stirre4 
the  whole  world.  Calvin  will  never  say  anv  such  thing ;  he  never  even  seems  to  say  it,  even 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  heart :  everv  vrnere  you  perceive  the  man,  who  applies  to  all  things 
—to  the  smallest  as  to  the  greatest — the  idea  that  it  is  God  who  does  all  and  is  all.  Read  again, 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  very  pages  in  which  he  appeared  to  you  the  haughtiest  and  most 
despotic,  and  see  if,  even  there,  he  is  any  thing  other  than  the  workman  referring  all,  and  in 
all  sincerity,  to  his  Master.  . .  .  But  the  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  fiiults,  has  not  the  less  re- 
mained one  of  the  fairest  types  of  &ith,  of  earnest  piety,  of  devotedness,  and  of  courage. 
Amid  modem  laxity,  there  is  no  character  of  whom  the  contemplation  is  more  instructive ; 
for  there  is  no  man  of  whom  it  has  been  said  with  greater  justice,  in  the  words  of  an  apostle, 
"Ae  endured  as  teeing  him  who  i$  invisible.** ' 

Jules  Michelet,  the  French  historian,  remarks:^ 

'Among  the  martyrs,  with  whom  Calvin  constantly  conversed  in  spirit,  he  became  a  martyr 
himself;  he  fdt  and  lived  like  a  man  before  whom  the  whole  earth  disappears,  and  who  tunes 
his  last  Psalm,  his  whole  eye  fixed  upon  the  eye  of  God,  because  he  knows  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  may  have  to  ascend  the  stake.' 

'  We  omit  Henry  and  Stahelin,  from  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  passages  in 
pnise  of  Calvin.  See  especially  the  entire  Seventh  Book  of  Stiihelin,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  865-393 : 
Ciduin  alt  Menach  und  aU  Christ. 

*  ^Ego  hisioriam  vitee  et  ointus  ipsius,  cujus  spectator  sedecim  annosfui,  homajide  persequ- 
o'nf  testari  mihi  optima  jure  posse  videor,  longe  pulcherrimum  vere  Christianas  turn  vita  turn 
"lortti  exempkam  in  hoc  homine  cunctis  propositum/uissey  quod  tarn  facile  sit  calumniari,  quam 
difficile fuerit  eemulari.* 

*  Calvin^  etc.    English  translation,  pp.  388,  349. 

*  In  his  Histoire  de  France  au  seizihne  sieclcj  quoted  by  St&helin,  Vol.  I.  p.  276. 
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Eruest  Benan,  once  educated  for  the  Romish  priesthood,  then  a 
skeptic,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  Calvin's  creed,  pays  the  following 
striking  tribute  to  his  character:^ 

'  Calvin  was  one  of  those  absolute  men,  cast  complete  in  one  monld,  who  is  taken  in  whoDj 
at  a  single  glance :  one  letter,  one  action  suffices  for  a  jadgment  of  him.  There  wen  oo 
folds  in  that  inflexible  soul,  which  never  knew  doubt  or  hesitation.  .  .  .  Careless  of  wealth, 
of  titles,  of  honors,  indifferent  to  pomp,  modest  in  his  life,  apparentlj  humble,  sacrificing 
every  thing  to  the  desire  of  making  others  like  himself,  I  hardly  know  of  a  man,  save  Ignatiiig 
Loyola,  who  could  match  him  in  these  terrible  transports.  ...  It  is  surprising  that  a  nam 
who  appears  to  us  in  his  life  and  writings  so  unsympathetic  should  have  been  the  centre  of 
an  immense  movement  in  his  generation,  and  that  this  harsh  and  severe  tone  should  have 
exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  How  was  it,  for  example, 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  women  of  her  time,  Kenee  of  France,  in  her  court  at  Fer- 
rara,  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  European  wits,  was  captirated  by  that  stem  master,  and  bj 
him  drawn  into  a  course  that  must  have  been  so  thickly  strewn  with  thorns  ?  This  kind  c^ 
austere  seduction  is  exercised  by  those  only  who  work  with  real  conviction.  Lacking  that 
vivid,  deep,  sympathetic  ardor  which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Luther  s  success,  lacking  the 
charm,  the  perilous,  languishing  tenderness  of  Francis  of  Sales,  Calvin  succeeded,  in  on  sge 
and  in  a  country  which  called  for  a  reaction  towards  Chnstianity,  simply  becaose  he  was  rut 

MOST  CHRISTIAN  MAN  OF  HIS  GENERATION.' 

Guizot,  a  very  competent  judge  of  historical  and  moral  greatness, 
thus  concludes  his  biography:* 

'  Calvin  is  great  by  reason  of  his  marvelous  powers,  his  lasting  labors,  and  the  moral  height 
and  purity  of  his  character. .  .  .  Ekmest  in  faith,  pure  in  motive,  austere  in  his  life,  and  mightj 
in  his  works,  Calvin  is  one  of  those  who  deserve  their  great  feme.  Three  centuries  separate 
us  from  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  examine  his  character  and  history  withont  feeling,  if  not 
afl^ection  and  sympathy,  at  least  profound  respect  and  admiration  for  one  of  the  great  Be- 
Airmen  of  Europe  and  of  the  great  Christians  of  France.' 

Prof.  Kahnis,  of  Leipzig,  whose  personal  and  theological  sympathies 
are  with  Lnther,  neveitheless  asserts  the  moral  superiority  of  Galvin 
above  the  other  Reformers:' 

*  The  fear  of  God  was  the  soul  of  his  piety,  the  rock-like  certainty  of  his  election  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  his  power,  and  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  his  single  aim,  which 
he  pursued  with  trembling  and  fear.  ...  No  other  Reformer  has  so  well  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  Christ*s  word  that,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  dominion  is  service.  No  other  had  such 
an  energy  of  self-sacrifice,  such  an  irrefragable  conscientiousness  in  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
smallest  things,  such  a  disciplined  power.  This  man,  whose  dying  body  was  only  held  to- 
gether by  the  will  flaming  from  his  eyes,  had  a  majesty  of  character  which  oommanded  the 
veneration  of  his  contemporaries.' 

Prof.  Dorner,  of  Berlin,  the  first  among  the  theologians  of  the  age, 
distinguished  by  profound  learning,  penetrating  thought,  rare  catho- 
licity of  spirit,  and  nice  sense  of  justice  and  discrimination,  says: 

'  Calvin  was  equaUy  great  in  intellect  and  character,  lovely  in  social  life,  fiiU  of  tender  sjin- 
pathy  and  faithfulness  to  friends,  yielding  and  forgiving  towards  personal  offenses,  bat  in- 
exorably severe  when  he  saw  the  honor  of  God  obstinately  and  malignantly  attacked.  He 
combined  French  fire  and  practical  good  sense  with  German  depth  and  soberness.    He  moved 

*  In  his  article  on  Jean  Calvin,  above  quoted,  pp.  286,  etc  The  tnoalatiOD  is  by  0.  B. 
Frothingham,  a  radical  Unitarian  in  New  York. 

'  St.  Louis  and  Calvin^  pp.  361  and  362. 

>  IHe  Lutherische  Dogmatik^  Vol.  II.  pp.  490,  491. 
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freely  in  the  world  of  ideas  as  in  the  business  of  Cbnrch  government.  He  was  an  archi- 
tectonic genios  in  science  and  practical  life,  always  with  an  eye  to  the  holiness  and  maj' 
csty  of  God.' » 

Prof.  G.  T.  Fisher,  of  Tale  College,  New  Haven,  gives  the  following 
fair  and  impartial  estimate  of  Calvin  :^ 

'  When  we  look  at  his  extraordinary  intellect,  at  his  caltare — which  opponents,  like  Bos- 
saet,  have  been  forced  to  commend — at  the  invincible  energy  which  made  him  endure  with 
more  than  stoical  fortitude  infirmities  of  body  under  which  most  men  would  have  sunk,  and 
to  perform,  in  the  midst  of  them,  an  incredible  amount  of  mental  labor ;  when  we  see  him.  a 
scholar  naturally  fond  of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  and  recoiling  from  notoriety  and  strife, 
abjuring  the  career  that  was  most  to  his  taste,  and  plunging,  with  a  single-hearted,  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  hard,  protracted  contest ;  and  when  we  follow  his 
steps,  and  see  what  things  he  effected,  we  can  not  deny  him  the  attributes  of  greatness.  .  .  . 
His  last  days  were  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been  compared  by  Vinet 
to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  tree  from  another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logical  sequences.  He  was 
endued  with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  although  the  imagination  and  sentiments 
were  less  roundly  developed.  His  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the  founder  of  an  en- 
during school  of  thought.  In  this  characteristic  he  may  be  compared  with  Aquinas.  He 
has  been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  a  perfectly  honest 
man.  He  subjected  his  will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  as  far  as  he  could  discover  it.  His 
motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  was  near  him,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  obey  the 
direction  of  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul ;  not  a  slavish  fear,  but  a  prin- 
ciple such  as  animated  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  combination  of  his  qualities 
was  such  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  profound  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class 
of  minds,  and  excite  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no  one  of  the  Reformers  who  is 
spoken  of,  at  this  late  day,  with  so  much  personal  feeling,  either  of  regard  or  aversion.  But 
whoever  studies  his  life  and  writings,  especially  the  few  passages  in  which  he  lets  us  into  his 
confidence  and  appears  to  invite  our  sympathy,  will  acquire  a  growing  sense  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  greatness,  and  a  tender  consideration  for  his  errors.' 

*  Geackichte  der  Protest,  Theoloffie,  pp.  374  and  376.  I  add  his  considerate  judgment  of 
Calvin  in  full:  ^Die  nach  ZwingWs  und  (EcolampacTs  Tode  verwaiste  reformirte  Kirche 
erhielt  an  Johann  Caltix,  gleich  gross  an  Geist  und  Charakter,  einen  /esten  Mittelpunkt 
und  eine  ordnende  Seele  fSr  Lehre  und  Kirchenverfassung.  Durch  ihn  wurele  Genf  statt 
ZUrichs  die  nsue  reformirte  Metropole;  und  dieses  Gemeinwesen  bewies  eine  umnderbaref 
weithin  erobemde  Kraft,  .  •  .  Calvin^s  persSniiche  Erscheinung  war  die  eines  altrdmischen 
Cenaors;  er  war  von  feinem  Wvchs,  blass,  hager,  mit  dem  Ausdruck  tiefen  Emstes  und  etV 
achneidender  SchSrfe,  Der  Senat  von  Genfsagte  nach  seinem  Tode,  er  set  ein  majestStischer 
Charakter  gewesen.  LiebenswUrdig  im  socialen  Leben,  voU  tarter  Theilnahme  und  Freundes- 
treue,  ncuMchtig  und  versdhtUich  bet  persOnlichen  Beleidigungen,  war  er  unerbittlich  streng, 
wo  er  Gottes  Ehre  in  HartnSckigkeit  oder  Bosheit  angegriffen  sah,  Unter  seinen  CoUegen 
katte  er  keine  Neider,  aber  viele  begeisterte  Verehrer.  Franzdsisches  Feuer  und  praktischer 
Verstand  achienen  ndt  deutscher  Tiefe  und  Besonnenheit  einen  Bund  geschlossen  zu  haben. 
War  er  auck  nicht  spekulativen  oder  intuitiven  Geistes,  so  war  dagegen  sein  Verstand  und  sein 
i/rtheii  urn  so  eindringender  und  scharfer,  sein  Gedachtniss  umfassend;  und  er  bewegte  sick 
ebenso  leicht  in  der  Welt  der  Ideen  und  der  Wissenschaft,  une  in  den  Gesch&ften  des  Kirchen- 
regintents,  Zwar  ist  er  nicht  ein  Mann  des  Volkes,  wie  Luther,  sondem  in  seiner  Sprache 
meJir  der  Gelehrte,  und  seine  Wirksamkeit  als  Prediger  und  Seelsorger  kann  daher  mit  der 
Luihers  nicht  verglichen  werden.  Dagegen  ist  er  mehr  ein  architektonischer  Geist  und  zwar 
goirohl  im  Gebiete  der  Wissenschaft  als  des  Lebens.  Beide  sind  ihm  in  ihrer  Wurzel  eins,  und 
seine  dogmatischen  Constructionen,  so  kuhn  sie  in  der  Folgerichtigkeit  ihrer  Gedanken  sind,  be- 
haiten  ihm  doch  immer  zugleich  erbaulichen  Charakter.  Auch  wo  er  verwegen  in  die  gdttlichen 
(r&heimnisse  der  Pradestinaiion  einzudringen  sucht,  immer  leitet  ihn  der  praktische  TVieb,  der 
Heiligkeit  und  Majestat  Gottes  zu  dienen,  fur  das  Gemuth  aber  den  ewigen  Ankergrund  zu  Jin- 
deUf  *if*rin  es  im  Bewusstsein  der  Erwahlung  durch  freie  Gnade  sicher  ruhen  kdnne.* 

*  The  Reformation,  pp.  206  and  238. 
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§  57.  Calvin's  Work. 

Of  Calvin  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  ^labored 
more'  than  all  the  other  Beformers. 

He  raised  the  little  town  of  Geneva  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  Protestant  EomeJ 

From  this  radiating  centre  he  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  his  writings  and  his  living  disciples,  the  Reformed,  yea,  we 
may  say,  the  whole  Protestant  movement;  for,  wherever  it  had  not 
already  taken  root,  as  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  Protestantism  as- 
snmed  a  Calvinistic  or  semi-Calvinistic  character.^ 

His  heart  continued,  indeed,  to  beat  warmly  for  his  native  land, 
which  he  reluctantly  left  to  share  the  fortunes  of  truth  exiled,  and  lie 
raised  the  cry  which  is  to  this  day  the  motto  of  his  faitliful  disciples: 
^  France  must  be  evangelized  to  be  saved.'  But  his  true  home  was  the 
Church  of  God.  He  broke  through  all  national  limitations.  There 
was  scarcely  a  monarch  or  statesman  or  scholar  of  his  age  with  whom 
he  did  not  come  in  contact.  Every  people  of  Europe  was  represented 
among  his  disciples.  He  helped  to  shape  the  religious  character  of 
churches  and  nations  yet  unborn.    The  Huguenots  of  France,  the 

>  The  eminent  French  historian,  H.  Mnrtin  (in  his  Histoire  de  France  depuis  lea  tempi  kt 
plua  recuUa  jusqu'en  1789,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  325  of  the  fourth  edition,  Par.  1860),  thus  spetks 
of  what  Calvin  did  for  the  city  of  Geneva:  '  Calvin  ne  la  sauve  pas  seulement^  mats  conquiert  a 
cette  petite  ville  une  grandeur^  ttne  puissance  morale  immense,  II  en  fait  la  capitate  de  la  Bi- 
formej  autant  que  la  Riforme  pent  avoir  une  capitale,  pour  la  moiti€  du  monde  protesiantey 
avec  une  vaste  influence,  accept€e  ou  subie^  sur  f autre  moiti€.  Geneve  n^est  rien  par  /!a  pcptf 
lation,  par  les  armes,  par  le  territoire :  elle  est  tout  par  t esprit,  Un  seul  avantage  matirid 
lui  ^garantit  tous  ses  avantages  moraux :  son  admirable  position^  qui  fait  d'elie  une  petiU 
France  ripublicaine  et  protestante,  ind^pendante  de  la  monarchie  catholique  de  France  et  a 
Fahri  de  Cahaorption  monarchique  et  catholique ;  la  Suisse  protestante,  alH€e  neeetsaire  de  b 
royaut€  fran^ise  contre  Vemperewr,  couvre  Genh>e  par  la  politique  vis-a^vis  dm  roi  et  par 
fdpie  contre  la  maison  d'Autriche  et  de  Savoie.* 

*  Kampschnlte,  Vol.  I.  p.  xii. :  *Der  romanische  Reformator  zahlte  seine  Anhdnger  in  der 
romaniachen,  germanischen  und  slavischen  Welt  und  zeigte  aich  uberall,  wo  nicht  das  Luther- 
thum  in  dem  deutschen  Character  eine  Stutze  fand,  diesem  Hberlegen,*  He  quotes  the  tact 
that  in  Bohemia,  which  borders  on  Germany,  the  Slavonian  Protestants  nearly  aU  profess 
Calvinism,  while  Lutheranism  is  confined  to  the  Germans.  The  same  is  stiU  more  the  case 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England,  America,  and  Australia,  and  in  the  mission  fields 
among  the  heathen.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  too,  the  Waldenses  and  the  evangelical  Charcbe» 
are,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  much  more  Calvinistic  than  Lutheran ;  but  so  far  Prot- 
estantism has  a  very  feeble  hold  on  the  Latin  races,  which  are  more  apt  to  swing  from  poperr 
to  infidelity,  and  from  infidelity  to  popery,  than  to  adopt  tho  via  media  either  of  LatheraniiiD 
or  Calvinism  or  Anglicanism. 
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Protestants  of  Holland  and  Belginm,  the  Puritans  and  Independents 
of  England  and  New  England,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
thronghout  the  world,  yea,  we  may  say,  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  its  prevailing  religious  character  and  institutions,  bear  the  impress 
of  his  genius,  and  show  the  power  and  tenacity  of  his  doctrines  and 
principles  of  government.' 

From  him  proceeded  the  first  Protestant  missionary  colony  in  the 
newly  discovered  American  Continent.* 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  general  Evangelical  Alliance  which, 
thongh  impracticable  in  his  age,  found  an  echo  in  Melanchthon  and 


*  '  In  Iris  vast  correspondence  we  find  him  conversing  familiarly  with  the  Reformers — Fare!, 
Viret,  Beza,  Bullinger,  Bucer,  GrvnsBus,  Knox,  Melanchthon — on  the  most  important  religions 
and  theological  questions  of  his  age ;  counseling  and  exhorting  Prince  Condd,  Jeanne  D*A]- 
bret,  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  Admiral  Culigny,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  King  Sigismnnd  of 
Poland,  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  respectfully  reproving  Qneen 
Marguerite  of  Navarre ;  withstanding  libertines  and  the  pseudo-Protestants ;  strengthening  the 
martyrs,  and  directing  the  Reformation  in  SwltzerUnd,  France,  Poland,  England,  and  Scot- 
land. He  belongs  to  the  small  number  of  men  who  have  exerted  a  moulding  influence,  not 
only  upon  their  own  age  and  country,  but  also  upon  future  generations  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  not  only  upon  the  Church,  but  indirectly  also  upon  the  political,  moral,  and 
social  life.  The  history  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  bears  upon  a  thousand  pages  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  and  character.  He  raised  the  small  republic  of  Geneva  to  the  reputation 
of  a  Protestant  Rome.  He  gave  the  deepest  impulse  to  the  Reform  movement,  which  involved 
France,  his  native  land,  in  a  series  of  bloody  civil  wars,  which  furnished  a  host  of  martyrs  to 
tlie  eyangelical  faith,  and  which  continues  to  live  in  that  powerful  nation  in  spite  of  the  horrid 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  revocation  of  the  Ekiict  of  Nantes,  the  dragoonades  and 
exile  of  hosts  of  Huguenots,  who,  driven  from  their  native  soil,  carried  their  piety,  virtue,  and 
industry  to  all  parts  of  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  He  kindled  the  religious  fire 
which  roused  the  moral  and  intellectual  strength  of  Holland,  and  consumed  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  fetters  of  the  political  despotism  of  Spain.  His  genius  left  a  stronger 
mark  on  the  national  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
than  their  native  Reformers.  His  theology  and  piety  raised  Scotland  from  a  semi-barbarous 
condition,  and  nuide  it  the  classical  soil  of  Presbyterian  Christianity,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened, energetic,  and  virtuous  countries  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  His  spirit  stirred  up 
the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his  blood  ran  in  the  veins  of  Hampden 
and  Cromwell,  as  well  as  Baxter  and  Owen.  He  may  be  called,  in  some  sense,  the  spiritual 
father  of  New  England  and  the  American  republic.  Calvinism,  in  its  various  modifications 
and  applications,  was  the  controlling  agent  in  the  early  history  of  our  leading  colonies  (as 
Bancroft  has  shown) ;  and  Calvinism  is,  to  this  day,  the  most  powerful  element  in  the  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  Western  world.* — From  the  author's  Essay  on  Calvin,  in 
the  Bibl.  Sacra  for  1857. 

*  On  the  interesting  French  colony  in  Brazil,  1 556,  consisting  of  two  clergymen  and  about 
two  hundred  members  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  see  Stilhelin,  Vol.  II.  ^p.  234  sqq.  The  col- 
ony  was  broken  up  by  the  interference  of  the  French  government  and  by  Papal  intrigues.  But 
it  was  a  harbinger  of  the  later  emigrations  of  persecuted  Huguenots  in  several  parts  of  North 
America,  who  enriched  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch,  and  German  Reformed  and  other  Churches. 
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Cranmer,  and  was  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century  (1846)  to  be  real- 
ized at  no  distant  future.^ 

His  work  and  influence  were  twofold,  theological  and  ecclesiastical. 
With  him  theory  and  practice,  theology  and  piety,  were  inseparably 
united.  Even  when,  soaring  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  he  dared  to  lift 
the  veil  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  omniscient  Jehovah,  he  aimed  at 
a  strong  motive  for  holiness,  and  a  firm  foundation  of  hope  and  com- 
fort. On  the  other  hand,  his  moral  reforms  are  all  based  upon  princi- 
ples and  ideas.    He  was  thoroughly  consistent  in  his  views  and  actions. 

HIS  THEOLOGY. 

As  a  scientific  theologian,  Calvin  stands  foremost  among  the  Ee- 
formers,  and  is  the  peer  of  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinaa  He 
has  been  styled  the  Aristotle  of  Protestantism.  Melanchthon,  ^  the 
Teacher  of  Germany,'  first  called  him  *  the  Theologian,'  in  the  em- 
phatic sense  in  which  this  title  was  given  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
in  the  Nicene  age,  and  to  the  inspired  Apostle  John.  The  verdict  of 
history  has  confirmed  this  judgment  Even  Rationalists  and  Boman 
Catholics  must  admit  his  pre-eminence  among  the  systematic  divines 
and  exegetes  of  all  ages.^ 


»  Comp.  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  pp.  198,  241. 

'  The  Strasbarg  editors  of  Calvin's  Works,  though  belonging  to  the  modem  liberal  school 
of  theology,  thas  characterize  him  as  a  theologian  (0//era,  VoL  I.  p.  ix.):  *Si  LiUkerm 
virum  maximum^  si  Zwingliwn  civem  Christianum  nuUi  secundum,  si  Meianthonem  proBcepto- 
rem  doctissimum  rnei-ito  appellariSj  Caivlnum  jure  vocaris  tueolooorum  principem  et  atfs- 
810NANDM.  In  hoc  enim  quis  linguarum  et  literarum  prcesidiaj  quis  discipUnamm/ere  ommnm 
non  miretur  orbem  f  De  cujus  copia  doctrincB,  rerumque  dispositione  aptissime  concuuia/a,  el 
argumentorum  vi  ac  validitate  in  dogmaticis;  de  ingenii  acumine  et  subtilitate<,  atqme  mmc /es- 
tiva nunc  mordaci  salsedine  in  polemids,  de  felicissima  perspicuitatej  sobrietate  ac  sagadtaU 
in  exegeticis,  de  nervosa  eloquentia  et  liber  tat  e  in  parceneticis  ;  de  prudentla  sapientiaque  Ugit- 
latoria  in  ecclesiis  constituendisy  ordinandis  ac  regendis  incoviparabilij  inter  omnes  eiros  doctot 
et  de  rebus  evangelicis  libere  sentientes  Jam  abunde  constat,  Jmo  inter  ipsos  adversariot  ro- 
manos  nullus  hodie  est^  vel  mediocri  harum  rerum  cognitione  imbutus  vet  tantiUa  judiciipraditns 
cequitatej  qui  argumentorum  et  sententiarum  ubertatem,  proprietatem  verborum  sermomemqwe 
castigatum,  stili  denique,  tarn  latini  quam  galiici,  gravitatem  et  luciditatem  non  admiretm'. 
Qu(B  cuncta  quum  in  singulis  fere  scriptts,  turn  pr(ecipue  reiucent  in  immortali  ilia  Instit*- 
tione  religionis  Christiana,  qure  omnes  ejusdein  generis  expositiones  inde  ab  qpostolorum  ten- 
poribus  conscriptas,  adeoqite  ipsos  Melanthonis  Locos  theofogicos,  absque  omni  comtrorenia 
longe  antecellit  atque  eruditum  et  ingenuum  iectorem,  etiamsi  cUicubi  secus  senserit,  hodit^ 
qtuisi  vinetum  trahit  et  vel  invitum  rapit  in  admirationem.*  To  this  we  add  a  remaiiibld 
tribute  of  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  historian  who  abhors  Calvin's  doctrine  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, and  yet  becomes  eloquent  when  he  speaks  of  the  literary  merits  of  his  'Institiiie&' 
^Sein  Lehrbuch  der  christ lichen  Heligion,' saya  Kampschulte  (Vd.  L  p.  xiv.),  *ftrM^<  ^ 
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The  appearance  of  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion^  (fiiBt 
in  Latin,  then  in  French)  marks  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  theology, 
and  has  all  the  significance  of  an  event.  This  book  belongs  to  tliose 
few  uninspired  compositions  which  never  lose  tlieir  interest  and  power. 
It  has  not  only  a  Hterary,  but  an  institutional  character.  Considering 
tlie  youth  of  the  author,  it  is  a  marvel  of  intellectual  precocity.  The 
first  edition  even  contained,  in  brief  outUne,  all  the  essential  elements 
of  his  system;  and  the  subsequent  enlargements  to  five  times  the 


kirchUche  Bevolution  in  tin  System,  das  durch  ioffische  Sckarfe,  Klarheit  des  GedankenSj  rUck- 

sichtslose  Consequenzj  die  vor  nichts  zuruckbebt,  noch  heute  uns&r  Staunen  und  unsere  Betvun' 

derung  erregt,*    Ibid.  p.  274:   ^Calvin's  Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  Religion  iat  ohne  Frage 

das  hervcrragendste  und  bedeutendste  Ertengniss^  welches  die  re/ormatorische  Literatur  des 

terhazehnten  Jakvhunderts  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Dogmatik  aufzuweisen  hat,     Schon  ein  ober- 

Jidrhlicher  Vergleich  ISsst  ttna  den  gewaltigen  Fortschritt  erkennenj  den  es  gegenUber  den  bis- 

herigen  Leistungen  auf  diesem  Gebiete  bezeiehnet,     Statt  der  unvollkommenen,  nach  der  einen 

oder  andern  Seite  unzulang lichen  Versuvhe  Mtlanchthon*s,  ZwinglVs,  FareVs  erhalten  voir  aus 

Calvin  a  Htaul  das  Kunstwerk  eines,  wenn  auch  nicht  hartnonisch  in  sich  abgeschlossenen^  so 

dock  wohfyegliederten,  durchgebildeten  Systems,  das  in  alien  seinen  Theilen  die  leitenden 

Grundgedanken  widerspiegelt  und  von  vollstdncHger  Beherrschung  des  Stoffes  zeugt.    Es  hatte 

eiae  uaverkennbare  Berechtigung,  wenn  man  den  Verfasser  der  Institution  als  den  Aristoteles 

der  Rejonnation  bezeichnete.     JJie  ausserordentliche  Belesenheit  in  der  biblischen  und  patris- 

tischen  Literatur,  wie  sie  schon  in  den/rUheren  Ausgaben  des  Werkes  hervortritt,  setzt  in  Er- 

staunen.    Die  Methode  ist  lichtvoll  und  klar,  der  Gedankengang  streng  logisch,  Uberall  durch- 

sichtig,  die  Eintheilung  und  Ordnung  des  Stoffes  dem  leitenden  Grundgedanken  entsprechend ; 

die  Darstellung  schreitet  emst  und  gemessen  vor  und  nimmt,  obschon  in  den  spdteren  Ausgaben 

mehr  gelehrt  als  anziehend,  wehr  auf  den  Verstand  als  auf  das  Gemuth  berechnet,  doch  zuweilen 

einen  hdheren  Schwung  an,     Calvin*s  Institution  enthalt  Abschnitte,  die  dem  Schdnsten,  w<is 

von  Pascal  und  Bossuet  geschrieben  warden  ist,  an  die  Seite  gestellt  werden  kdnnen :  Stellen, 

wie  jene  uber  die  Erhabenheit  der  heiligen  Schrift,  Ober  das  Elend  des  gej'allenen  Menschen^ 

aber  die  Bedeutung  des  Gebeieb,  werden  nie  verfehlen,  auf  den  Leser  einen  tiefen  Eindruck  zu 

machen,     Auch  von  den  katholischen  Gegnern  Calvin  s  sind  diese  Vorzuge  anerkannt  und 

manche  Abschnitte  seines  Werkes  sogar  benutzt  warden,    Man  begreift  es  vollkommen,  wenn 

er  selbst  mit  dem  Gefuld  der  Befriedigung  und  des  Stolzes  auf  sein  Werk  blickt  und  in  seinen 

abrigen  Schriften  gem  avfdas  ^* Lehrbuch^*  zuruckverweist,* 

'  The  full  title  of  the  first  edition  is  'Curistia-  |  vtm  Relioioxis  Insti-  |  tutio  totamfere 
pietatis  summam  et  quic  |  quid  est  in  doctrina  salutis  cognitu  ne-  \  cessarium,  complectens : 
omnibus  pie-  \  tatis  studiosis  lectu  dignissi-  |  mum  opus^  ac  re-  |  cens  edi-  \  tum,  \  Pilafatio 
AD  Chbi-  I  8TIANI88IMUM  Reoem  Fbancia,  qua  |  hic  ei  liber  pro  confessione  Jidei  \  offertur,\ 
JoAXNB  Calvino  |  Nouiodunensi  authore,  |  Basiled  |  M.D.XXXVI.'  The  dedicatory 
Preface  is  dated  *X,  Calendas  Septembres*  (t.  e.  August  23),  without  the  year ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  book  the  month  of  March,  1586,  is  given  as  the  date  of  publication.  The  first  two 
French  editions  (1541  and  1545)  supplement  the  date  of  the  Preface  correctly:  ^ De  Basle 
U  vingt-troyinesme  d'Aoust  mil  cinq  cent  trente  cinq.*  The  manuscript,  then,  was  completed  in 
Auj;.  1535,  but  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  print  it.  The  eighth  and  last  improved  edition  from 
tlie  pen  of  the  author  bears  the  title:  'Inbtitutio  Cuki-  |  stiana  RELioioNia,  tn  libros 
9*Ki-  I  tuor  nunc  primum  digesta,  certisque  distincta  capitibus,  ad  aptissimam  \  methodum : 
aiK  /a  etiam  tarn  magna  accessions  ut  propemodum  opus  \  novum  haberi  possit.  |  JoAHlTB 
Caltuo  AUTHoas.  I  OuvA  BoBBBTi  SiEruAMi.  I  Geneva,  [  M.D.LIX.' 
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original  size  were  not  mechanical  additions  to  a  building  or  changes 
of  conviction,^  but  the  natural  growth  of  a  living  organism  from 
within.' 

The  ^Institutes'  are  by  far  the  clearest  and  ablest  systematic  and 
scientific  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  ideas  of  the  Beformation  in 
their  vernal  fi*eshness  and  pentecostal  fire.  The  book  is  inspired  by  a 
heroic  faith  ready  for  the  stake,  and  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
saving  truth  of  the  gospel,  raised  to  a  new  life  from  beneath  the  rub- 
bish of  human  additions.  Though  freely  using  reason  and  the  fathers, 
especially  Augustine,  it  always  appeals  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
Word  of  God,  to  which  all  human  wisdom  must  bow  in  reverent  obe- 
dience. It  abounds  in  Scripture-learning  thoroughly  digested,  and 
wrought  up  into  a  consecutive  chain  of  exposition  and  argument.  It 
is  severely  logical,  but  perfectly  free  from  the  dryness  and  pedantry 
of  a  scholastic  treatise,  and  flows  on,  like  a  Swiss  river,  through  gi-eeD 

*  '/n  doctrina,*  sajs  "Bbta,  towards  the  close  of  his  Vita  Calo.,  *quam  imtio  trcuHdit  ad 
extremum  constans  nihil  prorsus  immutavit^  quod  pavcit  nostra  memoria  theologit  contigit.* 
Bretschneider  was  quite  mistaken  when  he  missed  in  the  firat  edition  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, which  is  clearly  thongh  briefly  indicated,  pp.  91  and  188.    See  Kampschulte,  p.2o6. 

'  The  Strasburg  editors  devote  the  first  fonr  volames  to  the  different  editions  of  tht  /a- 
stitutes  in  both  languages.     Vol.  I.  contains  the  editio  princeps  Latina  of  Basle,  lo36  (pp. 
10-247),  and  the  variations  of  six  editions  intervening  between  the  first  and  the  last,  rii., 
the  Strasburg  editions  of  1539,  1543,  1545,  and  the  Geneva  editions  of  1550, 1553,1554 
(pp.  253-1152);  Vol.  II.  the  editio  postrema  of  1559  (pp.  1-1118);  Vol.  III.  and  IV.  th6 
last  edition  of  the  French  translation,  or  free  reproduction  rather  (1560),  with  the  varia- 
tions of  former  editions.    The  question  of  the  priority  of  the  Latin  or  French  text  is  now 
settled  in  favor  of  the  former.     See  Jules  Bonnet,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^ti  de  ndt- 
toire  du  protestantisme  franffais  for  1858,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  137  sqq.,  St&helin,  Vol.  I.  p.  55,  and 
the  Strasburg  editors  of  the  Opera^  in  the  ample  Prolegomena  to  Vols.  I.  and  III.    Calrin 
himself  says  expressly  (in  the  Preface  to  his  French  ed.  1541)  that  he  first  wrote  the  Insti- 
tutes in  Latin  {^  premikrement  Vay  mis  en  latin')  for  readers  of  all  nations,  and  that  he  trans- 
lated them  afterwards  for  the  special  benefit  of  Frenchmen.     In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Fruids 
Daniel,  dated  Lausanne,  Oct.  13, 1536,  he  writes  that  he  began  the  French  translation  sooo 
after  the  publication  of  the  Latin  {Letters,  ed.  Bonnet,  Vol  I.  p.  21),  but  it  did  not  appear 
till  1541,  bearing  the  title  ^Institution  de  la  religion  Chrestienne  compossk  sn  Ukuy^p^ 
Jean  Calvin,  et  translate  en  franfais  par  luymesme. '    The  erroneous  assertion  of  a  FreDcfa 
original,  so  often  repeated  (by  Bayle,  Maimbourg,  Basnage,  and  more  recently  by  Heni7,VoL 
I.  p.  104 ;  III.  p.  177 ;  Domer,  Gesch,  der  protest,  Theol.  p.  375 ;  H.  B.  Smith,  L  c  p.  2S3; 
and  Guizot,  p.  176,  who  assumes  that  the  first  French  ed.  was  published  anonymously),  arose 
from  confounding  the  date  of  the  Preface  in  the  French  editions  (23  Aug.  1 585)  with  the  later 
date  of  publication  (1536).     It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  dedication  to  Francb  I. 
was  first  written  in  French,  and  this  would  most  naturally  account  for  the  earlier  date  in  the 
French  editions.     On  the  difference  of  the  several  editions,  comp.  also  J.  Thomas,  Histoirt 
de  Vinstit.  chritienne  de  J,  Calu.,  Strasb.  1859,  and  Kostlin,  Calvin*s  Institutio  nack  form 
und  In/ml t,  in  the  Studien  und  Kntiken  for  1868. 
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meadows  and  eublime  mountain  scenery.  It  overshadowed  all  pre- 
vious attempts  at  a  systematic  treatment  of  Protestant  doctrines,  not 
only  those  of  Zwingli  and  Farel,  bat  even  Melanchthon's  Loci  theo- 
logicij  although  Calvin  generously  edited  them  twice  in  a  French 
translation  with  a  complimentary  preface  (1546).* 

No  wonder  that  the '  Institutes'  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic  praises 
by  Protestants,  which  are  not  exhausted  to  this  day.'  They  created 
dismay  among  Romanists,  were  burned  at  Paris  by  order  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  hated  and  feared  as  the  very  *  Talmud'  and  *  Koran  of 
heresy.'^  In  spite  of  severe  prohibition,  they  were  translated  into  all 
tlie  languages  of  Europe,  and  passed  through  innumerable  editions. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  France  they  acquired  almost  as  much  au- 
thority as  Luther's  Bible  in  Germany,  and  comforted  the  martyrs  in 

^  See  the  Fre&ce  in  Opera,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  847-850.  It  is  written  in  excellent  taste,  and 
with  profound  respect  and  affection  for  Melanchthon,  whose  work,  he  concludes, '  conduit  a 
la  pure  verity  de  Dieu,  h  laqueHe  it  nous  convient  /«iir,  fimtf  Mervcmt  des  hommes  pow  nom 
aider  a  y  parvenir,* 

*  See  the  eulogies  of  Bucer,  Beza,  Sainte-Marthe,  Thurios,  Blunt,  Salmasias,  John  yon  MfUl- 
er,  and  others,  quoted  by  Henry  and  Stiihelin  (Vol.  I.  pp.  69  sqq.).  To  these  may  be  added 
some  more  recent  testimonies.  Guizot  says  (1.  c.  p.  178) :  '  The  Institutet  were  and  are  still 
the  noblest  monument  of  the  greatness  of  mind  and  originality  of  idea  which  distinguished 
Calvin  in  his  own  century.  More  than  that,  I  believe  this  book  to  be  the  most  valuable  and 
enduring  of  all  his  labors ;  for  those  churches  which  are  specially  known  as  the  Reformed 
Charches  of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
ceived from  Calvin's  Institutes  the  doctrine,  organization,  and  discipline  which,  in  spite  of 
sharp  trials,  grave  mistakes,  and  claims  which  are  incompatible  with  the  progress  of  liberty, 
have  still,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  been  the  source  of  all  their  strength  and  vitality.* 
Hase  (in  his  Kirchengeschichte)  calls  the  Institutes  ^die  grossartigste  wissenacheiftliche 
Rtcktftrtigung  des  Augustinismus  uoli  religidsen  T^efsinns  in  unerbittUcher  Foigerichtigkeit 
dfr  Gedanken,*  G.  Frank  {Gesch,  der  Protest,  Theol  Vol.  I.  p.  74) :  *  Wie  Melanchthon  hat 
(inch  Calvin  seinen  Glauben  zusammenge/asst  in  einem  besonderen  Werke,  der  Inst,  reL  chr,, 
Mv  methodischerj  /olgerichtiger,  Hberlegner,  die  grOsste  Glaubenslehre  des  \6  Jahrh,  ist  He 
in«  eta  hochgew6lbter,  dunkler  Dom,  darin  der  Ernst  der  Religion  in  andSchtigem  Schauer 
*ich  uber  die  Seele  legtj*  H.  B.  Smith  0-  c.  p.  288):  'It  is  the  most  complete  system  [of 
theologv]  which  the  16th  century  produced,  nor  has  it  been  supplanted  by  any  single  work.' 
Baur  (Ihgmengeschichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  27)  calls  it  '  in  every  respect  a  truly  classical  work, 
distinguished  in  a  high  degree  by  originnlity  and  acuteness  of  conception,  systematic  con- 
sistency, and  clear,  luminous  method.'  To  many  editions  of  the  Institutes  Uie  well-known 
dittich  of  the  Hungarian  Paul  Thurius  is  affixed : 

*  Prater  apostolieas  post  ChrisH  tempora  charfttM^ 
Huie  peperere  Uhro  scseula  nulla  parem,* 

'  Florimond  de  Rsmond,  Histoire  de  la  naissance,  progrez  et  decadence  de  Vhirisie  de  ee 
«i«r/e,  pp.  8.S8,  883,  quoted  by  Kampschulte  (p.  278),  who  adds :  *Keinc  Schri/t  des  Re/or' 
^ontionszeitnlters  ist  von  den  Katholiken  mehr  gf/Hrchtet,  eifriger  bekSmpJt  und  verfolgt  wor- 
dtn,  aU  Calvin  s  Christliche  Institution.*    See  his  own  judgment  quoted  on  pp.  446  sq.,  note. 
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prison.  In  England,  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  loTig 
used  as  the  text-book  of  theology;  and  even  the  moderate  and  ^ja- 
dicious'  Hooker  prized  them  highly,  and  pronounced  Calvin  ^  incom- 
parably the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy.' 

This  remarkable  work  was  originally  a  defense  of  the  evangelical 
doctrines  against  ignorant  or  willful  misrepresentation,  and  a  plea  for 
toleration  in  behalf  of  his  scattered  fellow-Protestants  in  France,  who 
were  then  violently  persecuted  as  a  set  of  revolutionary  fanatics  and 
heretics.  Hence  the  dedicatory  Preface  to  Francis  L  As  the  early 
Apologists  addressed  the  Roman  emperors  to  convince  them  that  the 
Christians  were  innocent  of  the  foul  charges  of  atheism,  immorality, 
and  hostility  to  Csssar,  so  Calvin  appealed  to  the  French  monarch  in 
defense  of  his  equally  innocent  countrymen,  with  a  manly  dignity, 
frankness,  force,  and  pathos  never  surpassed  before  or  since.  It  is  a 
sad  reflection  that  such  a  voice  of  warning  should  have  had  so  little 
effect,  and  that  the  noble  French  nation  even  this  day  would  rather 
listen  to  the  I'evolntionary  ^  Marseillaise'  of  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  than 
to  the  reformatory  trumpet  of  Calvin. 

The  *  Institutes,'  to  which  this  dedication  to  the  French  monarch  forms 
the  magnificent  portal,  consist  of  four  books  (each  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  chapters),  and  treat,  after  the  natural  and  historical  order  of  die 
Apostles'  Creed,  first  of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Creator  (theology); 
secondly,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  the  Redeemer  (christology) ;  thirdly, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  application  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ 
(soteriology) ;  fourthly,  of  the  external  means  of  salvation,  viz.,  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments.* 

The  most  prominent  and  original  features  of  Calvin's  theological 
system,  which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  Reformed  Creed,  are  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By 
the  first  he  widened  the  breach  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church ;  by  the  second  he  furnished  a  basis  for  reconciUation. 


*  The  first  edition  of  tho  Institutes  contains  only  six  chapters:  1.  De  lege,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  Decalogue ;  2.  Ve  Jide,  with  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed ;  3.  Iff 
oratione,  with  an  exposition  of  the  lord's  Prayer;  4.  Of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  5.  Of  the  other  so-called  Sacraments;  6.  Of  ChristiaQ  liberty,  Chorcb- 
government)  and  discipline. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  FREDESTINATIOK. 

All  the  Beformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  including  even  the 
gentle  Melanchthon  and  the  compromising  Bucer,  under  a  controlling 
sense  of  human  depravity  and  saving  grace,  in  extreme  antagonism  to 
Pelagianism  and  self-righteousness,  and,  as  they  sincerely  believed,  in 
full  harmony  not  only  with  the  greatest  of  the  fathers,  but  also  with 
the  inspired  St.  Paul,  came  to  the  same  doctrine  of  a  double  predesti- 
nation which  decides  the  eternal  destiny  of  all  men.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  evade  this  conclusion  on  the  two  acknowledged  premises  of  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy — namely,  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  men  in 
Adam,  and  the  limitation  of  saving  grace  to  the  present  world.  If  the 
Lutheran  tlieology,  after  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  rejected 
Synergism  and  Calvinism  alike,  and  yet  continued  to  teach  the  total 
depravity  of  all  men  and  the  unconditional  election  of  some,  it  could 
only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  logical  consistency.^ 

Yet  there  were  some  chaitusteristic  difiFerences  among  the  Eeformers. 
Luther  started  from  the  servum  arhitrium^  Zwingli  from  the  idea  of 

'  Schleiermacher,  the  greatest  divine  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  has  defended  Calvinism 

as  the  only  consistent  system  on  the  basis  of  the  orthodox  anthropology  and  eschatology 

(though  he  mns  it  out  into  a  final,  anscriptural  universalism) ;  and  his  pupil,  Alexander 

Schweizer,  of  Zurich  (in  his  Glaubenalehre  der  evang.  reform,  Kirche,  Vol.  I.  pp.  79  and  81), 

thus  clearly  and  sharply  states  the  logical  aspect  of  the  case  :  *^Der  re/ormirte  Lehrbegriff, 

consequent  gegrundet  auf  das  Materiatprincip  Khlechthiniger  Ahhangigkeit  von  Gott  und  von 

da  av8  doM  menKhbche  Tltun  beleuchtend,  ohne  dessen  wiUensntdsxige  Natur  zu  verkleineniy  ist 

wemger  dutch  seinen  Determinismus  anstSssig  geworden,  als  durch  das  dualistisch  Particvh 

laristische  tier  auf  die  Pr&iestination  angewandten  Weltansicht.     Gerade  dieses  aber  gehOrt 

der  Weltansicht  aller  damaUgen  Con/essionen  gleich  sehr  an  und/oigt  wirklich  aus  der  Vor- 

steHung,  dass  unser  ewiges  Loos  beim  irdischen  Sterben  entsckieden  seiy  nur  hienieden  Erldste 

adig  werden,  cUle  Andern  aber  verdammt  bleiben.  .  .  .  Das  Harte  am  reformirten  Lehrbo- 

griff  ist  der  duaUstische  ParticularismuSy  der  aber  alien  ConJ'essionen  gemein  durch  die  re- 

fomdrte  Consequenz  nur  heller  ins  Licht  gestellt  wird,  wodurch  allein^  falls  er  irrig  wSre,  die 

Fdrderung  zur  Wahrheit  angebahnt  ist.     1.  Dualistischer  Particularistnus  ist  die  Idee^  dass 

in  der  Menschenr-  und  Engelwdt  die  einen  selig  werden,  die  andern  ewig  verdammt.     Diesa 

i^or  die  Ansicht  alter  kirchlichen  Con/essionen,  indem  der  UniversalistnuSy  die  Beseligung 

oiler  rationalen  Kreaturen  in  alien  drei  Con/essionen,  als  hceretische  Irrlehre  abgewiesen 

vwde,    2.  Liegt  im  Particularistnus  Hartes,  die  Gate  Gottes  Beschrdnkendes,  so  ist  es  tm- 

gerecht,  daruber  nur  die  reformirte  Confession  anzugehen,  die  wetter  nichts  gethan,  als  gelehrt 

kat :  Das  Weltergebniss  musse  dem  Weltplan  entsprechen,  somit  habe  Gott  ewig  grade  diese 

Wtk  mit  diesem  Ergebniss  gewollt  und  eine  particularistische  Prddestination  bei  sich  &e- 

»chlossen,  wovon  nun  alle  Weltentwicklung  ein/ach  die  AnsfUhrung   sei;  denn  dass  alles 

futders  herauskomme,  als  Gott  es  gewollt,  heisse  Gott  von  den  Kreaturen  ahhMngig  machen^ 

<fie  Kreaturen  zu  Gdttem  machen,  Gott  aber  nan  Ungott,*     Comp.  also  Baor,  Dogmen" 

^tfckichte,  VoL  III.  (1867),  pp.  144  sqq. 
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an  all'Tulmg  j}rovid€ntiaj  Calvin  from  the  timeless  or  eternal  decretum 
absolutum,  Calvin  elaborated  the  doctrine  of  predestination  with 
greater  care  and  precision,  and  avoided  *  the  paradoxes'  of  his  prede- 
cessors. He  made  it,  moreover,  the  comer-stone  of  his  system,  and 
gave  it  nndne  propoition.  He  set  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over 
against  the  mock  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  It  was  for  him  the  '  article 
of  the  standing  or  falling  Church ;'  while  Luther  always  assi^ed 
this  position  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  In  this 
estimate,  both  were  mistaken,  for  the  central  place  in  the  Christiau 
system  belongs  only  to  the  pereon  and  work  of  Christ — the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement.  Finally,  the  Angustinian  and  Lutheran  pre- 
destinarianism  is  moderated  by  the  sacramentarian  principle  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration;  while  the  Calvinistic  predestinarianism  confines 
the  sacramental  eflicacy  to  the  elect,  and  turns  the  baptism  of  the 
non-elect  into  an  empty  form. 

Predestination,  according  to  Calvin,  is  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
decree  of  God  by  which  he  foreordained,  for  his  own  glory  and  the 
display  of  his  attributes  of  mercy  and  justice,  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
without  any  merit  of  their  own,  to  eternal  salvation,  and  another  part, 
in  just  punishment  of  their  sin,  to  eternal  damnation.  The  decree  is, 
therefore,  twofold — a  decree  of  election  to  holiness  and  salvation,  and 
a  decree  of  reprobation  on  account  of  sin  and  guilt*  The  latter  is 
the  negative  counterpart,  which  strict  logic  seems  to  demand,  but 
against  which  our  better  feelings  revolt,  especially  if  it  is  made  to 
include  multitudes  of  innocent  children,  for  their  unconscious  con- 
nection with  Adam's  fall.  Calvin  himself  felt  this,  and  characteristic- 
ally called  the  decree  of  reprobation  a  'decree  horrible,  though  never 
theless  true.'^    All  he  could  say  was  that  God's  will  is  inscrutable, 


^  '  Pracscikntxam  qvum  trihuinnu  Deo^  giffnificamua  omnia  Bemper  fuiste  ac  perpetuo 
nere  sub  ejus  oculin;  ut  ejus  notitice  nihil  Juturum  aut  ftrctteritum^  sed  omnia  sint  pmaentioy 
et  sic  quidem  prasentia,  ut  non  ex  ideis  tantum  imaginetur  (qualiter  nobis  obpersantmr  ea 
quorum  memoriam  mens  nostra  retinet),  sed  tanquam  ante  se  posita  vers  intueatwr  ac  ctrnaL 
A tque  htEC  prcesdentia  ad  universum  mundi  ambitum  et  ad  omnes  creaturas  extenditvr.  P&bdb^ 
TINATIONBM  vocamus  atemum  Dei  decretum^  quo  apud  se  constitutum  habuii^  quid  de  unoqwoque 
komine  fieri  velUt,  Non  enim  pari  conditione  creantur  omnes  ;  sed  aliis  vita  cetemOj  alOs  dautnO' 
tio  atema  praordinatur,  Itaque,  prout  in  alterutrumfinem  quisque  conditus  est,  ita  vet  ad  vitam^ 
vel ad mortetn prtedestinatum dicimus. *  Instit. Lib.  III. c.  21,§5( Opera, Vol.  II. pp. 682, 683). 
Comp.  his  Articuli  deprcedest.,  first  pablished  from  an  autograph  of  Calvin,  VoL  IX.  p.  71 S. 

'  *  Iterum  qucero,  unde  factum  est  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberis  eorum  infantibus  aUmts 
morti  involveret  lapsus  Ados  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est  f    Hie  QbmtUttoer$ 
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bnt  always  holy  and  unblamable.  It  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  all 
things,  and  the  highest  rule  of  justice.  Foreordination  and  fore- 
knowledge are  inseparable,  and  the  former  is  not  conditioned  by  the 
latter,  but  God  foresees  what  he  foreordains.  If  eleqtion  were  de- 
pendent on  man's  faith  and  good  works,  grace  would  not  be  free, 
and  in  fact  would  cease  to  be  grace.  Man's  holiness  is  not  the  cause 
or  condition,  but  the  efFect  of  God's  election.  The  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  gospel  privileges  can  be  traced  only  to  the  secret  will  of  God. 
All  men  are  alike  corrupt  and  lost  in  Adam ;  some  ai*e  saved  by  free 
grace,  others,  who  are  no  worse  by  nature,  reject  the  gospel.  These 
are  undeniable  every-day  facts,  and  admit  of  no  other  explanation 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  life ;  and  as  to  the  f utni*e  world,  we 
know  nothing  but  what  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

Calvin  carried  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  beyond  the  Au- 
gustinian  infralapsarianism,  which  makes  the  fall  of  Adam  the  object 
of  a  permissive  or  passive  decree,  and  teaches  the  pretention  rather 
than  the  reprobation  of  the  wicked,  to  the  very  verge  of  supralap- 
sarianrism,  which  traces  even  the  iii*st  sin  to  an  efficient  or  positive 
decree,  analogous  to  that  of  election.  But  while  his  inexorable  logic 
pointed  to  this  abyss,  his  moral  and  religious  sense  shrunk  from  the 
last  inference  of  making  God  the  author  of  sin,  which  would  be  blas- 
phemous, and  involve  the  absurdity  that  God  abhors  and  justly  pun- 
ishes what  he  himself  decreed.  Hence  his  phrase,  which  vacillates 
between  infralapsarianism  and  snpralapsarianism :  ^  Adam  fell,  God's 
providence  having  so  ordained  it;  yet  he  fell  by  his  own  guilt'* 

oportet  tarn  dicaces  alioqui  lingucu,  Decretum  quxdem  horribiU,  fateor;  i^fitiari  tamen 
nemo  jtoterit  quin  prasciverit  Detu,  quern  exitum  esset  habiturus  homo,  antequam  iptum  con- 
deret,  et  ideo  prasciverit,  quia  decreto  sua  sic  ordinarat.  In  prcescientiam  Dei  si  qms  hie  tn- 
vthatwr,  temere  et  incontuUe  impingit.  Quid  enim,  qwrao,  est  cur  reus  apatur  cctleatis  judex 
quia  Ron  ignoraverit  quodfuturum  eratt  In  prcpdestinationem  competit,  si  quid  est  veljustm 
re/  gpeciosoB  querimomce.  Nee  abswdum  videri  debet  quod  dico,  Deum  non  modo  primi  hominis 
co»um,  et  in  eo  posterorum  ruinam  pravidisse,  sed  arbitrio  quoque  suo  dispensasse.  Ut  enim 
«d  ejus  sapientiam  pertinet,  omnium  quce  futura  sunt  esse  prascium,  sic  ad  potentiam,  omnia 
mnu  sua  regere  ac  moderari/    Instit.  Lib.  III.  c.  23,  §  7  (Vol.  II.  p.  704). 

*  *Lnpxus  est  enim  jirimus  homo,  quia  Dominus  ita  expedire  censuerat ;  cur  censuerit,  nos 
fafet.  Certum  tawen  est  non  aliter  cenauisse,  nisi  quia  videbat,  nominis  sui  gloriam  inde  merito 
iUustrari.  Unde  meniionem  glories  Dei  audis,  iliic  justitiam  cogita,  Justum  enim  esse  Ofwrtet 
qvod  laudem  meretur,  Cadit  igitur  homo,  Dei  providentia  sic  ordinante,  sed  suo  vitio  cadit,  .  .  . 
Propria  ergo  malitin,  quam  acceprrat  a  Dondno  puram  naturam  corrttpit;  sua  ruina  totam 
poiteritatetH  in  eritium  serum  attraxit,'  Instit.  Lib.  III.  c.  23,  §  8  (Vol.  II.  p.  705).  The 
difference  between  the  supnilapsarians  and  infralapsarians  was  not  agitated  at  the  time  of 
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Calvin  defended  this  doctrine  against  all  objections  with  consnm- 
mate  skill,  and  maj  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  on  his  side 
of  the  question.  His  ai^nnients  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Script- 
nres,  especially  the  ninth  chapter  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  but 
he  unduly  stretched  passages  which  refer  to  the  historical  dcstin;  of 
individuals  and  nations  in  this  world,  into  declarations  of  their  eter- 
nal fate  in  the  other  world;  and  he  escaped  the  proper  force  of  oppo- 
site passages  (such  as  John  i.  29;  iii.  16;  1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  14;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9)  by  a  distinction  between  the  secret  and  revealed  or 
declared  will  of  God  {vohmtas  arcaai  and  voluntas  hen^laeiti),  which 
carries  an  intolerable  dualistn  into  the  divine  will. 

The  motive  and  aim  of  this  doctrine  was  not  speculative,  but  prac- 
tical. It  served  as  a  bulwark  of  free  grace,  an  antidote  to  Felagianism 
and  human  pride,  a  stimulus  to  humility  and  gratitude,  a  source  of 
comfort  and  peace  in  trial  and  despondency.  The  charge  of  favoring 
license  and  carnal  security  was  always  indignantly  repelled  by  the 
Pauline  '  God  forbid  V  It  is  moreover  refuted  by  history,  which  con- 
nects tlie  strictest  Calvinism  with  the  strictest  morality. 

The  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  its  milder,  infralapsarian  form, 
was  incorporated  into  the  Geneva  Consensus,  the  Second  Helvetic,  the 
French,  Belgic,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  the  Lambeth  Articles,  the  Irish 
Articles,  the  Canons  of  Dort,  and  the  Westminster  Standards ;  while 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  tlie  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  other  German 
Reformed  Confessions,  indorse  merely  the  positive  part  of  the  free 
election  of  believers,  and  are  wisely  silent  concerning  the  decree  of 
reprobation,  leaving  it  to  theological  science  and  private  opinion. 

Supralapsarianism,  which  makes  nnfallen  man,  or  man  before  bis 
creation  (i.  e.,  a  non  eng,  a  mere  abstraction  of  thought),  the  object  of 

Calvin,  but  afterwards  during  the  Amiinian  controven;  in  Holland.  Both  school*  x^aifA 
to  him.  The  difference  is  more  speculnlivs  than  moral  and  practical.  la  creating  mia  fm. 
God  created  bim  neceasarilj  temptable  and  liable  to  fall,  but  the  Tail  itseir  \a  man's  own  id 
and  abuEe  of  freedom.  (lod  decreed  sin  not  eScientlf  but  permissively,  not  as  an  acttwl  li(l 
bat  as  a  mere  possibility,  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  or  as  ■  oef^aUK 
I'lJTkiirioti  if  redemption.  Besides,  sin  hu  no  positive  character,  is  no  created  subsUDCc, 
bui  it  i>.  {II  ivative  and  negative,  and  consists  simply  in  (he  abase  of  (kcultieB  and  giftiecto- 
tinllj  eou<l. 

■  There  i«  a  dispute  about  the  precise  meaning  of  Art.  XVII. ;  bat,  as  Prof.  F^her  n.n 
(,TIh>  litfurm.  p.  BSfi),  '  the  article  can  not  feirlj  be  interpreted  in  any  other  sense  ih*n  ihii 
or  iiiii'undiilonel  election ;  and  the  cautions  which  are  appended,  i""'"*^  of  btung  opposed  v> 
this  iiiicrpreliiiion,  demonstrate  the  ci 
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God's  double  foreordination  for  the  manifestation  of  his  mercy  in  the 
elect,  and  his  justice  in  the  reprobate,  was  ably  advocated  by  Beza  in 
Geneva,  Gomarus  in  Holland,  Twisse  (the  Prolocutor  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly)  in  England,  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1745-1840)  in  New 
England,  but  it  never  received  symbolical  authority,  and  was  virtually 
or  expressly  excluded  (though  not  exactly  condemned)  by  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  even  the  *  Formula  Consensus 
Helvetica'  (1675).*  All  Calvinistic  Confessions,  without  exception, 
trace  the  fall  to  a  permissive  decree,  make  man  responsible  and  justly 
punishable  for  sin,  and  reject,  as  a  blasphemous  slander,  the  charge 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  Cal- 
vinistic divines  of  the  present  day.' 

oalvin's  docteinb  op  the  lord's  suppeb. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  which  he  spent  much  deep 
and  earnest  thought,  is  an  ingenious  compromise  between  the  realism 
and  mysticism  of  the  Lutheran,  and  the  idealism  and  spiritualism  of 
the  Zwinglian  theory.    It  aims  to  satisfy  both  the  heart  and  the  reason. 

He  retained  the  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution, 
and  rejected  all  carnal  and  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  eucharistic 
mystery ;  but  he  very  strongly  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  a  spiritual 
real  presence  and  fruition  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  soul.  He  taught  that  believers,  while  they  receive  with 
their  months  the  visible  elements,  receive  also  by  faith  the  spiritual 
realities  signified  and  sealed  thereby,  namely,  the  benefit  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  the  life-giving  virtue  of  Chi-ist's  glorified 

*  Con.  IV.:  *  Ita  Deus  gloriam  suam  illustrare  constituity  ut  decreverit,  primo  quidem 
komnem  integrum  creare^  tum  ejusdern  lapaum  permittere,  ac  demum  ex  iaysis  qwirundam 
viiKrert,  adeoque  eosdem  eUgere,  alios  vera  in  corrupta  mcusa  BELINQUERB,  cBternoque  tan- 
dem exitio  devovere/  This  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Augustinianism.  Van  Oosterzee 
errs  when  be  says  {Christian  Dogmatics^  Vol,  I.  p.  452)  that  the  Form.  Cons.  Hel.  asserts  the 
rapralapsarian  view ;  while  Hodge  errs  on  the  other  side  when  he  says  (Sgst.  Theol.  Vol  IL 
p.  317)  that  this  docament  contains  'a  fonna]  repudiation  of  the  sapralapsarian  view.' 

'  Dr.  Hodge,  who  best  represents  the  Old  School  Calvinism  in  America,  rejects  supralap- 
sarianium  and  defends  infralapsarianism,  which  he  defines  thas  {Syst,  Theol.  Vol,  II.  pp. 
319  and  320) :  '  According  to  the  infralapsarian  doctrine,  God,  with  the  design  to  reveal  his 
own  glory — that  is,  the  perfections  of  his  own  nature — determined  to  create  the  world ;  sec- 
ondly, to  permit  the  fall  of  man ;  thirdly,  to  elect  from  the  maRs  of  fallen  men  a  multitude 
whom  no  man  could  number  as  '*  vessels  of  mercy;"  fourthly,  to  send  his  Son  for  their  re- 
demption ;  and,  fifthly,  to  leave  the  residue  of  mankind,  as  he  left  the  fallen  angels,  to  suffer 
the  just  punishment  of  their  sins.* 

Vol.  I.— G  o 
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humanity  in  heaven,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  conveys  to  the  soul  in  a 
supernatural  manner;  while  unbelieving  or  unworthy  communicantB, 
having  no  inward  connection  with  Christ,  receive  only  bread  and 
wine  to  their  own  judgment.  He  thus  sought  to  avoid  alike  the  posi- 
tive error,  of  Luther  and  the  negative  error  of  Zwingli  (whose  view 
of  the  Eucharist  he  even  characterized  as  ^  profane^),  and  to  unite  the 
elements  of  truth  advocated  by  both  in  a  one-sided  and  antagonistic 
way.  Luther  and  Zwingli  always  had  in  mind  a  corporeal  or  dimen- 
sional presence  of  the  material  substance  of  body  and  blood,  and  an 
oral  manducation  of  the  same  by  all  communicants — which  the  one 
affirmed,  the  other  denied ;  Calvin  substituted  for  this  the  idea  of  a 
virtual  or  dynamic  presence  of  the  psychic  life-power  and  efficacy  of 
Christ's  humanity,  and  a  spiritual  reception  and  assimilation  of  the 
same  by  the  organ  of  faith,  and  therefore  on  the  part  of  believing  com- 
municants only,  through  the  secret  mediation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  substantially  approved  by 
Melanchthon  in  his  later  period,  although  from  fear  of  Luther  and  the 
ultra-Lutherans  he  never  fully  committed  himself.  It  passed  into  all 
the  leading  Reformed  Confessions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  orthodox  Beformed*  doctrine. 
Zwingli's  theory,  which  is  more  simple  and  intelligible,  has  considera- 
ble popular  currency,  but  no  symbolical  authority.' 


*  Calvin  taught  his  view  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Institutes  (cap.  i,  Ik 
Sacramentisy  pp.  236  sqq.,  in  the  new  ed.  of  the  Qpera,  Vol.  I.  pp.  118  sqq. ;  comp.  Ebriri 
Das  Dogma  v,  heiL  Abendmahf^Yol  II.  p.  412),  and  in  the  Con/essio  Jidei  ds  radbmria 
(1637) ;  then  more  fully  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Institutes,  1.  c.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  17, 18;  in 
his  two  Catechisms  (1538  and  1 542) ;  in  his  admirable  tract  De  Caena  Domini  (first  in  French, 
1541 ,  then  in  Latin,  1 545 ;  see  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  429-460) ;  in  the  Consensus  Tiffurinus(\M9), 
and  he  defended  it  in  several  polemical  treatises  against  Westphal  (1555-1557)  and  UcM^uaof 
(1561). 

'  See,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very  elaborate  exposition  of  Ebrard,  Das  Dogma  v.  k«iL 
Abendmahl,  Vol.  II.  pp.  402-525 ;  Baur,  Geschichte  der  christL  JKrcAe, Vol  IV.  pp.  398-402; 
and  Nevin*s  article  on  the  Reformed  Doctrine  of  the  Lortfs  Supper,  in  the  Mercersburg  Re- 
view for  J^ept.  1850,  pp.  421-548  (in  defense  of  his  'Mystical  Presence*).  Dr.  Nenn  h** 
clearly  and  correctly  stated  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  and  abundantly  fortified  it 
with  quotations  from  all  the  symbolical  standards,  in  entire  harmony  with  Ebnund  (who 
indorsed  him  in  the  Studien  vnd  Kritiken),  After  rejecting  both  the  dogma* of  timDSQl>' 
stantiation  and  consubstantiation,  he  says  (p.  429) :  '  In  opposition  to  this  \iew,  the  Re- 
formed Church  taught  that  the  participation  of  Christ^s  flesh  and  blood  in  the  Lord's  Sof*- 
per  is  spirituai  only,  and  in  no  sense  corporal.  The  idea  of  a  local  presence  in  the  case  «u5 
utterly  rejected.  The  elements  can  not  be  said  to  comprehend  or  include  the  body  of  iHe 
Saviour  in  any  sense.     It  is  not  there,  but  remains  constcmtly  in  heaven,  "^^^^^H^^g  to  Uif 
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Calvin  thus  combined  his  high  predestinarianism  with  a  high  view  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  Augustine  and  Luther  did  the  same 
to  a  still  greater  extent,  with  more  prominence  given  to  the  sacramental 
idea.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  great  minds  to  maintain  apparently  op* 
posite  truths  and  principles  which  hold  e.ach  other  in  check ;  while  with 
uiinds  less  strong  and  comprehensive,  the  one  principle  is  apt  to  rule 
out  the  other.  In  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches  the  sacramental 
principle  gradually  oveiTuled  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination ; 
m  the  more  rigid  Calvinistic  school,  the  sacramental  principle  yielded 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination*  But  the  authoritative  standards  are 
committed  to  both. 

CALVIN  A8  AN  EZBGBTB. 

Among  the  works  which  have  more  or  less  influenced  the  Befornied 
Confessions  we  can  not  ignore  Calvin's  commentaries.  To  expound 
the  Scriptures  in  books,  from  the  chair,  and  from  the  pulpit,  was  his 

Scriptares.     It  is  not  handled  by  the  minister  and  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  communicant. 
The  mandacation  of  it  is  not  oral,  but  only  by  faith.     It  is  present  in  fruition  accordingly  to 
believers  only  in  the  exercise  of  faith ;  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  receive  only  the  naked 
KvmbolSf  bread  and  wine,  without  any  spiritual  advantage  to  their  own  souls.    Thus  we  have 
the  doctrine  defined  and  circumscribed  on  both  sides ;  with  proper  distinction  from  all  that 
may  be  considered  a  tendency  to  Rationalism  in  one  direction,  and  from  all  that  may  be 
counted  a  tendency  to  Romanism  in  the  other.     It  allows  the  presence  of  Christ's  person  in 
the  sacrament,  including  even  his  flesh  and  blood,  so  far  as  the  actual  participation  of  the 
believer  is  concerned.     Even  the  term  real  presence  Calvin  tells  us  he  was  willing  to  employ, 
if  it  were  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with  true  presence ;  by  which  he  means  a  presence 
that  brings  Christ  truly  into  communion  with  the  believer  in  his  human  nature  as  well  as  in 
his  dirine  nature.    The  word  real^  however,  was  understood  ordinarily  to  denote  a  local,  cor- 
poral presence,  and  on  this  account  was  not  approved.    To  gimrd  against  this,  it  may  be  quali- 
fied by  the  word  spiritual;  and  the  expression  will  then  be  quite  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
doctrine  as  it  has  been  now  explained.     A  reed  presence,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood  are  not  made  present  to  the  communicant  in  any  way.     A  spiritual 
real  presence,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  Christ's  body  is  in  the  elements  in  a  local  or  cor- 
poral manner.     Not  real  simply,  and  not  spiritual  simply,  but  real  and  yet  spiritual  at  the 
same  time.    The  body  of  Christ  is  in  heaven,  the  believer  on  earth ;  but  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  nevertheless,  the  obstacle  of  such  vast  local  distance  is  fully  overcome,  so  that  in 
the  sacramental  act,  while  the  outward  symbols  are  received  in  an  outward  way,  the  very 
hody  and  blood  of  Christ  are  at  the  same  time  inwardly  and  supematurally  communicated  to 
the  worthy  receiver,  for  the  real  nourishment  of  his  new  life.    Not  that  the  material  particles 
of  Christ's  ly>dy  are  supposed  to  be  carried  over,  by  this  supernatural  process,  into  the  be- 
liever's person.    The  communion  is  spiritual,  not  material.     It  is  a  participation  of  the  Sav- 
iour's life ;  of  his  life,  however,  as  human,  subsisting  in  a  true  bodily  form.     The  living 
energy,  the  vivific  virtue,  as  Calvin  styles  it,  of  Christ's  flesh,  is  made  to  flow  over  into  the 
communicant,  making  him  more  and  more  one  with  Christ  himself,  and  thus  more  and  more 
wi  heir  of  the  same  immortality  that  is  brought  to  light  in  his  person.' 
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favorite  occupation.  His  whole  theology  is  scriptural  rather  than  Bcho- 
lasticy  and  distinguished  for  the  skillfid  aud  comprehensive  working 
up  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  the  only  pure  fountain  of  revealed 
truth  and  the  infallible  rule  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ab  it  is  system- 
atically comprehended  in  his  '  Institutes,'  and  defended  in  his  various 
polemical  tracts  against  Sadolet,  Pighius,  the  Council  of  Trent,  Caroli, 
Bolsec,  Castallio,  Westphal,  Heshusius,  so  it  is  scattered  through  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  the  principal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
lie  opened  this  important  series  of  works,  during  his  sojourn  at  Stras- 
burg,  by  an  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  (1539),  on  which 
his  theological  system  is  chiefly  based. 

He  could  assert  with  truth  on  his  death-bed  that  he  never  knowingly 
twisted  or  misinterpreted  a  single  passage  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he 
always  aimed  at  simplicity,  and  restrained  the  temptation  to  show 
acuteness  and  ingenuity.  He  regarded  it  as  the  chief  object  of  a 
commentator  to  adhere  closely  to  the  text,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and 
briefly  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  He  detested  irrelevant  talk  and 
diffuseness,  and  avoided  allegorical  fancies,  which  substitute  pious  im- 
position for  lionest  exposition.  He  combined  in  a  very  rare  d^ree  all 
the  necessary  hermeneutical  qualifications,  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebi-ew,  sound  grammatical  tact,  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Bible,  and  aptitude  for  fruitful  practical  applica- 
tion. He  could  easily  enter  into  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  as  though  he  had  been  with  tliem  in  their  trials,  and 
shared  their  varied  experience.  He  is  free  from  pedantry,  and  his 
exposition  is  an  easy,  continuous  flow  of  reproduction.  He  never 
evades  difficulties,  but  frankly  meets  and  tries  to  solve  them. 

With  all  his  profound  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  to  which  his 
reason  bows  in  cheerful  obedience,  he  is  not  swayed  by  a  peculiar 
theory  of  inspiration  or  dogmatic  prejudice,  but  shows  often  remarka- 
ble freedom  and  sagacity  in  discovering  the  direct  historical  import 
of  prophecies,  in  distinction  from  their  ulterior  Messianic  bearing.^  He 

'  In  his  exposition  of  Gen.  iii.  15,  he  understands  the  *woman*$  seed^  coUectiYely  of  tbt 
human  family  in  its  perpetual  struggle  with  Satan,  which  at  last  culminates  in  the  victorj  of 
(  hrist,  the  head  of  the  race.  Comp.  also  his  remarks  on  Isa.  i?.  2 ;  vi  3;  Fsa.  zzsiiL6; 
Matt.  ii.  15;  Ueb.  ii.  6-8. 
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notices  the  difFerence  of  style  and  ai^umeut  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  compared  with  the  first,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  compared  with  tlie  nndispated  Pauline  Epistles.  He  never  ventured 
to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Luther,  with  an  equally 
profound  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Word  of  God,  was  even 
muci.  bolder,  and  passed  sweeping  judgments  on  whole  books  of  the 
canon  (as  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation),  because  he  could  not  find  enough  of  Christ  in  them.  Cal- 
vin and  his  followers  retained  the  Canon  in  full,  but  excluded  more 
rigidly  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  scholastic  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury departed  from  the  more  liberal  view  of  the  Reformers  on  the 
mode  and  degree  of  inspiration,  and  substituted  for  it  a  rigid  mechan- 
ical theory  which  ignoi*ed  the  human  and  historical  aspect  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  reduced  the  sacred  writers  to  mere  penmen  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  theory  found  symbolical  expression  in  the  *  Formula 
Consensus  Helvetica'  (1675),  which  advocates  even  the  inspiration  of 
the  Hebrew  vowel  points,  and  cuts  off  all  textual  criticism. 

Cpoii  the  whole,  Calvin  is  ^  beyond  all  question  the  greatest  exegete 
of  the  sixteenth  century,'^  which  of  all  centuries  was  the  most  fruitful 
in  this  department  of  sacred  leaniing.  Luther  was  the  prince  of  trans- 
lators; Calvin,  the  prince  of  commentators.  Augustine  and  Luther 
had  occasionally  a  deeper  intuition  into  the  meaning  of  difficult  pas- 
£^ages,  and  seized  on  the  main  idea  with  the  instinct  of  genius;  but 
Calvin  was  more  accurate  and  precise,  and  more  uniformly  excellent. 
Modem  commentators  have  made  great  progress  in  textual  criticism 
and  grammatical  and  historical  exegesis,  but  do  not  attain  to  his  re- 
h'giouB  depth  and  fervor.  His  commentaries  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  will  always  be  consulted  with  profit.  Scaliger,  who  was  dis- 
pleased with  all  men,  said  that  no  scholar  had  penetrated  so  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Prophets  as  Calvin;  the  Roman  Catholic  critic 
Richard  Simon  admitted  that  his  commentaries  would  be  ^  useful  to 
the  whole  world,'  if  they  were  free  from  declamations  against  popery ; 
and  of  all  older  expounders  none  is  more  frequently  quoted  by  the 

best  modern  critical  scholars  than  John  Calvin.* 

—  - 

*  Reoss :  GescMchte  der  H,  Schri/ten  des  N.  71,  4th  edition,  p.  664. 

'  See  the  freqaeat  refereocea  to  him  in  the  Commentaries  of  Tholnck,  Hengstenbergi 
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Calvin's  ohubch  poltit. 

The  practical  and  ecclesiastical  part  of  Calvin's  work  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  important  than  his  theology,  and  must  be  briefly 
considered  in  those  features  which  have  affected  the  Calvinistic  Con- 
fessions. These  are  the  duty  of  discipline,  the  principle  of  lay-repre- 
sentation, and  the  autonomy  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  State. 
In  these  points  Calvinism  differs  from  Lutheranism^  and  also  from 
Zwinglianism  and  Anglicanism.  Calvin  aimed  at  a  moral  and  social 
as  well  as  a  doctrinal  and  religious  reformation,  and  succeeded  in  es^ 
tablishing  a  model  Church,  which  excited  the  admiration  not  only  of 
sympathizing  contemporaries,  like  Farel  and  Knox,*  but  even  of  vis- 
itora  of  other  creeds  long  after  his  death.'    During  the  eighteenth 

Lucke,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Alfbrd ;  also  the  Essay  of  Tholack,  *Die  Verdiaule  CalMi 
alsAuslegerderheil.  Schrift,'  1831  (reprinted in  his  VermuchteSchriften,yo\,  11.^.930-960); 
£d.  Reass,  Calvin  coruid€r€  comme  ex€ghte  (^Revue,  VoL  VI.  p.  223) ;  and  St&helin,  Jok.  Cahnm^ 
Vol.  I.  pp.  182  sqq.  Stahelin  says  (p.  198):  ^Der  alttestamentUche  wie  der  neutegtamentScke 
Bihelerkl&rer,  der  Lutheraner,  wie  der  Unirte  tmd  Re/ormirte,  der  unssenschqftliche  Exeget,  wie 
der  populdre  Schri/taualeger  alle  tchdpften  und  echSp/en  immer  noch  aus  der  Arbeit  Calvima  bei 
weitem  das  Meiale  und  Besle,  was  ne  von  Schrifterklarung  atis  dem  Re/ormaiionezeitalter  bei- 
bringen..'   Comp.  also  Kahnis,  Dogmatik^Vol.  II.  p.  492,  and  Henog,  EncgkL  VoL  II.  p.  528. 

'  John  Knox,  the  Refurmer  of  Scotland,  who  studied  at  the  feet  of  Calvin,  thoogfa  four 
years  his  senior,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Locke,  in  1556,  called  the  Church  of  Geneva  '  the 
most  perfect  school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  In 
other  places  I  confess  Christ  to  he  truly  preached ;  but  manners  and  religion  to  be  so  sincerely 
reformed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  other  place  besides.'  Farel  wrote,  in  1557,  that  be 
never  saw  Geneva  in  such  excellent  condition  before,  and  that  he  would  rather  be  the  bst 
there  than  the  first  any  where  else.  There,  it  was  said,  the  pure  gospel  is  preached  in  sH 
temples  and  houses  (Calvin  himself  preached  daily,  every  other  week) ;  there  the  music  of 
psalms  never  ceases ;  there  hands  are  folded  and  hearts  lifted  up  to  heaven  from  morning  till 
night  and  from  night  until  morning.  The  Italian  refugee,  Bernardino  Ochino,  gives  a  mort 
favorable  description  of  the  moral  condition  of  Geneva.    &jee  his  Life  by  Benrath  (1875),  p.  169. 

*  Dr.  Valentine  Andres  of  Wiirtemberg  (a  grandson  of  Jacob  Andreie,  the  chief  author  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord),  a  great  and  shining  light  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
during  the  desolations  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  (d.  16.54),  visited  Geneva  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  cuntury,  and  held  it  up  as  a  model  of  moral  purity  well  worthy  of  imitacioQ. 
*AU  ick  in  Gen/war^''  he  says  in  his  Respublica  ChristianopolitanOj  1619,  *'bemierkte  ick  etwoM 
Grossesy  woran  die  Erinnerung,  ja  vielmekr,  wonack  die  Seknsuckt  nur  mit  meinem  Leben  ab^ 
sterben  wird.  Nicht  nurjindet  sick  kier  das  vollkommene  Institut  einer  voUkomutenem  RqmbHk, 
tondem  als  eine  besondere  Zierde  und  Mittel  der  Diaciplin  eine  SitteAzucki^  naek  welcker  Sbtr 
die  Sitten  und  selbst  die  geringnten  Uebersckreitungen  der  Bi^rger  wGckentlick  Untertmchaag 
angesteUt  wird^  zuerst  durck  die  Viertelsinspectoren,  dann  durck  die  Senioren^  endlick  dmrekde* 
Magistrate  je  nackdem  der  Frevel  der  Sache  oder  die  VerkSrtung  und  Ver$tochmg  der  SchJ- 
digen  es  erfordern.  In  Folge  dessen  sind  denn  aJle  Fluckworte,  alies  WSr/el'  und  Kartemtpid, 
C/eppigkeit,  Uebermuthj  Zank,  Hass,  Betrug,  Luxus,  u.  s.  w.y  geackweige  denn  grOnere  Vergt- 
hungen,  die  fast  urierhOvt  sind,  untersagt.  Welcke  kerrlicke  Zierde  Jur  die  ckristlieke  ReHgiem 
solcke  Sittenreinkeity  vor  der  wir  mit  alien  Tkranen  beweinen  tnHsaeny  dags  ne  uiujeklt  und 
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century  his  severe  system  of  theology  and  discipline  gave  way  to  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  Socinianism  and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  Jean 
Jacqnes  Bousseaa — the  counterpart  of  Calvin ;  but  revived  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  though  in  a  modified  form,  so  that  Geneva  has  become 
a  second  time  the  centre  of  evangelistic  labors  in  the  French-speaking 
world.' 

1.  Discipline. — Calvin's  zeal  for  discipline,  especially  for  the  honor  of 
the  Lord's  table,  in  excluding  unworthy  communicants,  was  the  cause 
of  his  expulsion  from  Geneva,  the  cause  of  his  recall  from  Strasburg, 
the  condition  of  his  acceptance,  the  stru^le  and  triumph  of  his  life. 
He  had  a  long  and  fierce  conflict  with  the  ferocious  politico-religious 
party  of  the  Libertines,  or  ^  Spirituals,'  as  they  called  themselves,  who 
combined  a  pantheistic  creed  with  licentiousness  and  free-lovism,  and 
anticipated  the  worst  forms  of  modern  infidelity  to  tlie  extent  of  de- 
claring the  gospel  a  tissue  of  lies  of  less  value  than  ^sop's  Fables.' 
Ue  regarded  them  as  worse  enemies  of  God  and  the  truth  than  the 
Pope.  They  resorted  to  personal  indignities  and  every  device  of  in- 
timidation ;  they  named  the  very  dogs  of  the  street  after  him ;  tliey 
one  night  fired  fifty  shots  before  his  bedchamber ;  they  threatened  him 
in  the  pulpit ;  they  approached  the  communion  table  as  if  to  seize  the 
fiacred  elements,  when  he  cried  out,  ^  You  may  break  these  limbs  and 
shed  my  blood,  I  would  rather  die  than  dishonor  the  table  of  my 
God,'  whereupon  they  left  the  church.  On  another  occasion  he 
walked  into  the  midst  of  an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to 


fast  gam  vemachlSMsigt  wird^  und  idle  Gutgesinnten  nch  anstrengen^  doss  tie  tV«  Leben  gervfen 
wfrde  !  Mich^  wofem  mich  die  Verachiedenheit  der  Religion  nicht  abgehalien,  hiUte  die  ritt- 
liche  Uebereinstimmung  hier  auf  twig  ge/esselt,  und  mit  allem  Ei/er  habe  ich  von  da  an  ge- 
trachtet^  dan  etwas  AehnHchea  avch  unserer  Kirche  zu  Theil  wttrde,  Nicht  geringer  ah  die 
9ffeiUliche  Zucht  war  auch  die  hdtuliche  meines  Havaherm  Scarron  autgexeichnet  dwrch  ate- 
tige  GebettObungen,  LectHre  der  heiligen  Schri/tf  Gotteafurcht  in  Worten  und  Thaten,  MaaB" 
kalten  in  Speiae  und  Klddung^  daaa  ich  eine  grdaaere  Sittenreinheit  aelbat  im  vSterUchen 
Bauae  nicht  geaeken,* 

*  The  Haldanes  repaid  the  debt  of  Scotland  to  Genera,  and,  in  connection  with  Cesar 
Mnlan,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  revival  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Free 
Church,  and  a  school  of  theology  distinguished  by  the  labors  of  Gaussen,  Merle  d*Aubign^, 
Pronier,  La  Harpe.  The  old  National  Church  which  Calvin  founded  has  likewise  undergone  a 
salutary  change,  though  the  old  rigor  can  never  be  restored.  In  point  of  literar}*  culture  and 
iocial  refinement,  Geneva  always  retained  the  first  rank  among  French  cities  next  to  Paris. 

*  See  Calvin's  Inatructio  adv,  fanaticam  et  /urioaam  aectam  Libertinorum^  qui  ae  Spir* 
itvUea  vacant,  written  first  in  French,  1644,  Opera,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  145-252.  Comp.  Trcchsel's 
art  Ubertiner  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyki.,  and  Stiibelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  888  sqq. 
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their  daggers.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  man  constitntionally  'on^ 
warlike  and  timorons'  should  have  completely  overcome  at  last  such 
a  powerful  and  determined  opposition,  which  reached  its  height  in 
1553. 

The  system  of  discipline  which  he  established  saved  Geneva  from 
anarchy,  into  which  the  Libertines  would  have  plunged  it,  and  was  a 
training-school  of  self-government  for  other  Reformed  Churches ;  but 
it  was  carried  to  unwarrantable  excesses  in  the  punishment  of  religious 
and  civil  ofFenses,  and  even  innocent  amusements,  and  entered  toe 
much  into  details  of  private  and  domestic  life. 

2.  Presbyterian  and  Synodical  Chuech  Poltty. — It  rests  on  the 
principle  of  ministerial  equality,  and  the  principle  of  lay-representation 
by  elders  or  seniors  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  This  polity, 
founded  by  Calvin,  was  consistently  carried  out  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  France,  Holland,  Scotland,  England,  and  the  United  States; 
but  in  German  Switzerland  and  Germany  it  succeeded  only  partially, 
while  the  Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopal  hierarchy.  Calvin 
himself,  however,  was  not  an  exclusive  Presbyterian.  He  allowed 
modifications  of  the  form  of  government  in  different  countries.  He 
did  not  object  to  Episcopacy  or  the  liturgical  worship  in  England ;  he 
only  protested  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Henry  YIIL  and 
a  number  of  abuses. 

3.  The  Autonomy  of  the  Church. — The  German  Beformers,  in- 
cluding Zwingli,  yielded  too  much  authority  to  the  civil  rulers  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  Calvin  theoretically  made  the  Church  independent 
in  her  own  sphere,  and  claimed  for  her  the  right  of  self-government 
This  leads  consistently  to  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  where  the 
latter  is  hostile  to  the  former,  as  was  the  case  in  France  and  to  some 
extent  in  Scotland.  In  recent  times  the  Calvinistic  Churches,  with- 
out changing  their  creed,  tend  naturally  towards  complete  freedom 
from  State  control.  Yet  in  practice  he  had  no  idea  of  such  a  separa- 
tion. He  regarded  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  power  as  the  two  arms  of 
God's  government  in  the  world,  which  should  co-operate  together  for 
the  same  end — the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  society:  the  Church 
by  infusing  a  religious  spirit  into  the  State,  the  State  by  protecting  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  established,  after  the 
model  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  theocracy  at  Geneva,  and  governed  it 
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by  tacit  consent  as  long  as  lie  lived,  presiding  over  the  'Venerable 
Company'  of  Pastors,  and  exerting  a  molding  influence  upon  the  civil 
legislation  of  the  little  republic  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.* 

Bossuet,  Mdhler,  and  other  Konian  Catholic  divines  saw  in  this  a 
return  to  the  hierarchy,  with  Calvin  as  its  pope.  He  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  Hildebrand;  and  Kampschulte  remarks  that  the 
dominion  of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  was  more  thoroughly  carried 
out  in  Geneva  than  by  the  Gregories  and  Innocenses  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  Calvin's  theocracy  differed  essentially  from  the  Boman 
Catholic  by  its  popular  (though  by  no  means  democratic)  basis :  it  was 
not  priestcraft  ruling  over  statecraft,  but  a  self-governing  Christian 
commonwealth.  Geneva  was  an  aristocratic  republic,  ruled  by  tlie 
clergy  and  the  people  in  orderly  representation  and  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. The  highest  civil  and  executive  power  was  lodged  in  the  '  Little 
Council'  of  twenty-four  syndics,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  power  in 
the  'Consistory,'  composed  (at  first)  of  six  pastors  and  double  that 
number  of  lay-elders.* 

BELIGIOUS   FEBSEGUnON    AND   RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM. 

Unfortunately  Calvin  inherited  from  the  Theodosian  Code  and  the 
Catholic  Church  the  woret  feature  of  the  theocratic  system,  name- 
ly, the  principle  of  appeal  to  the  secular  arm  for  the  temporal,  and, 
if  necessary,  capital  punishment  of  spiritual  offenses,  as  being  offenses 
against  the  order  and  peace  of  society.  This  principle  is  inconsistent 
with  liberty  of  conscience  (which  Beza  called  a  diabolical  dogma),  and 
justifies  all  manner  of  pei'secution,  as  duty  or  policy  may  suggest. 
With  his  intense  antagonism  to  the  papal  tyrann}',  he  might  have 
thrown  off  this  relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 

*  Kampschalte,  Vol.  I.  p.  471 :  *  Der  Gntndgedankey  van  dem  der  Gesetzgeber  Genfs  aus- 
9^1,  ist  die  Theokratie,  Calvin  will  in  Gen/  den  Gottesstaat  herstellen,  Nur  Einer  ist  ihm 
K6nig  und  Herr  in  Stoat  und  Kirche :  Gott  im  HimmeL  In  seinem  Namen  herrscfit  jede  ir- 
dische  Gewcdt.  Gottes  Herracherruhm  zu  verkundigen,  aeine  MajestSt  zu  verherrlichen,  teinen 
heiligen  Willen  zur  Aus/Hhrung  zu  bringen  und  seine  Bekenner  zu  heiligen,  ist  die  gemeinsame 
Aufgabe  von  Stoat  und  Kirche,'    Comp.  Stahelin,  Vol.  I.  pp.  319  sqq. 

'  Guizot  says  of  this  ecclesiastical  organization  (p.  265) :  *  In  its  origin  it  was  a  profoundly 
Christian  and  evangelical  system ;  it  was  republican  in  many  of  its  fundamental  principles 
And  practices,  and  at  the  same  time  it  recognized  the  necessity  of  authority  and  order,  and 
originated  general  and  permanent  rules  of  discipline.*  Michelet  calls  the  Geneva  of  Calvin 
'the  city  of  the  spirit,  founded  by  Stoicism  on  the  rock  of  predestination;*  and  Kampschulte 
(p.  430),  *  the  metropolis  of  a  grand,  sublime,  and  terrible  idea.' 
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conviction  of  the  perpetual  validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  code  and  his 
theocratic  theory.  He  thought  that  the  burning  of  innocent  people 
by  Bomanists  was  no  good  reason  why  Protestants  should  spare  the 
guilty. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Calvin  that  this  false  theory,  which  con- 
founds two  distinct  spheres  and  ignores  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ^s 
kingdom,  was  brought  to  its  severest  test  and  explosion  under  his  own 
eye,  and  to  the  perpetual  injury  of  his  fair  fame.  We  mean,  of  course, 
the  terrible  theological  tragedy  of  the  Spanish  physician  Michael 
Servetus,  a  restless  fanatic,  a  pantheistic  pseudo-reformer,  and  the  most 
audacious  and  even  blasphemous  heretic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  as  tritheistic  and  atheistic, 
as  the  greatest  monstrosity,  and  the  source  of  all  corruption  in  the 
Church.  After  being  condemned  to  death,  and  burned  in  eflBgy  by  the 
Eoman  Catholic  authorities  in  France,'  he  fled  to  Geneva,  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  executed  at  the  stake,  for  heresy  and  blasphemy,  by  the  civil 
government,  with  the  full  consent  of  Calvin,  except  that  he  made  an 
inefPectual  plea  for  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  (by  a  substitution 
of  the  sword  for  the  fagot).' 

Severely  as  we  must  condemn  the  great  Beformer,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  modern  civilization,  for  this  the  saddest  mistake  of  his 
life,  it  is  evident  that  even  here  he  acted  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  that  the  blame  attaches  not  to  his  personal  character  (for 
towards  sincere  and  earnest  heretics,  like  LsbHus  Socinus,  he  showed 

^  See  the  acts  of  the  process  of  Seiretus  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  (first  pablished  by  the  Abb^ 
d'Artigny,  Paris,  1749),  in  Calvin's  Ojtera,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  833  sqq. 

*  He  wrote  to  Farel,  Aug.  20, 1553,  several  weeks  before  the  execution :  'i^p«ro  capitaU 
saltern  judicium  fort^  pana  vero  atrocitatem  retnitti  cupio.  *  A  year  afterwards  he  defend- 
ed the  death  penalty  for  blasphemy,  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament  See  his  De/eash 
orthodoxoR  Jidei  de  sacra  trinitate  contra  prodigiosos  errores  Mich.  Serveti  Hispamij  ubi 
ostenditur  hcereticos  jure  gladii  coercendos  esse,  1554.  This  tract,  together  with  the  official 
acts  of  the  process  of  Servetus,  thirty  letters  of  Servetus  to  Calvin,  and  other  documents,  are 
contained  in  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  Opera,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  453-872.  The  acU  were 
first  published  from  the  archives  of  Geneva  by  Rilliet :  Relation  du  proces  crimimel  imiemt€  i 
Genkve  en  1553  contre  Af.  Servet,  in  the  Mimoires  de  la  Sociit€  d'histoire  et  d'arckiologis  de 
Genkve^Tom,  III.  1844.  Of  the  biographers  of  Calvin,  see  Henry,  St&helin,  Bangeoer,  Dyer, 
and  Gnisot,  who  are  pretty  full  on  this  subject.  Kampschulte  does  not  reach  it.  Comp.  also 
Mosheim,  Ketzergeschichte,  1748,  and  Neue  Nachrichten  von  Serveto,  1750;  Emile  Saisset, 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  Afondes  for  1848 ;  Trechsel,  Die  Protestant.  Antitrinitarier,  Vol  L 
pp.  68-150 ;  Banr,  Dogmengeschichte,  Vol.  III.  pp.  86  sqq. ;  Baor,  Kirchengeschickie^  Vol 
IV.  p.  427;  and  art. '  Servet'  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl. 
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marked  courtesy  and  leniency),  bnt  to  his  system,  and  not  to  his  system 
alone,  but  to  the  inherited  system   of  his  age,  which  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  traditions  of  the  Eomish  pseudo-theocracy.    The 
bnniing  of  Servetus  was  fully  approved  by  all  the  Reformers — Beza, 
Farel,  Bucer,  BuUinger,  even  the  mild  and  gentle  Melanchthon.'     If 
Romanists  condemned  Calvin,  they  did  it  from  hatred  of  the  man,  and 
condemned  him  for  following  their  own  example  even  in  this  particu- 
lar case.    The  public  opinion  of  Christendom  at  that  time  and  down  to 
the  eighteenth  century  justified  the  right  and  duty  of  civil  government 
not  only  to  protect  but  to  support  orthodoxy,  and  to  punish  heresy  by 
imprisonment,  exile,  and  death ;  and  this  right  was  exercised,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Puritan  New 
England  during  the  colonial  period.     Protestants  differed  from  Ro- 
manists only  in  their  definition  of  heresy,  and  by  greater  moderation 
in  its  punishment.    Protestants  complained  of  being  innocently  per- 
secuted in  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  under  the  bloody  Mary  in 
England;   and  Catholics  raised  the  same  complaint  against  the  sys- 
tematic cruelty  of  the  penal  code  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  looked 
to  the  utter  extermination  of  Romanism  and  Puritanism  alike. 

A  protest  against  the  principle  of  persecution,  first  raised  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr  and  Tertullian  in  the  early  Church,  but  forgotten  as  soon 
as  the  Church  ascended  the  throne  of  the  CsQsars,  was  revived  by 
heretical  Anabaptists  and  Socinians,  who  themselves  suffered  from  it, 
without  having  a  chance  to  persecute  their  persecutors,  and  who  thus 
became  martyrs  of  religious  freedom.  All  honor  to  them,  even  to  Ser- 
vetus, for  the  service  they  rendered  under  this  view  to  future  genera- 
tions. Liberty  is  the  sweet  fruit  of  bitter  persecution.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  this  feeble  and  isolated  protest  was  considerably 
strengthened  by  Arminians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  for  the  same  reason ; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  Christian  liberality  and  philanthro- 
py on  the  one  hand,  and  religious  indifferentism  and  infidelity  on  the 
other,  made  such  progress  that  the  doctrinal  foundations  of  persecu- 
tion were  gradually  undermined,  and  toleration  (as  it  was  first  pat- 

'  It  may  be  qnestioned  whether  Zwingli  and  Lather,  had  they  lived,  would  have  sanctioned 
the  execution;  their  impnlses  at  least  were  more  liberal.  With  all  his  polemic  violence 
in  argument,  Luther  disapproved  of  the  shocking  cruelties  against  the  Anabaptists  in  Ger* 
oiAnj,  and  said  that  *on  this  plan,  the  hangman  would  be  the  best  theologian.' 
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ronizioglj  and  condescendingly  called,  and  is  still  called  in  despotic 
countries)  became  the  professed  policy  of  civilized  governments.  Baf 
this  is  not  enough :  all  Christian  governments  should  l^ally  recognize 
and  protect  liberty  of  conscience,  as  an  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
of  every  immortal  soul;  and  this  requires  for  its  full  realization  a 
peaceful  separation  of  Church  and  State,  or  an  equality  of  all  de- 
nominations before  the  law. 

In  view  of  this  radical  revolution  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  persecution,  it  becomes  a  practical  question  whether  those  sections 
of  the  Protestant  confessions  of  faith  which  treat  of  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State  should  not  be  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  all  the  more  since  the  Papal  Syllabus 
has  consistently  condemned  it,  as  being  one  of  the  errors  of  modem 
times.  Such  a  change,  at  all  events,  is  necessary  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  actually  been  made  in  the  American  revision  of  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  and  of  the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  principle  of  religious  liberty  does  not  necessarily,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  imply  indifPerence  to  truth  or  a  weakening  of  intensity 
of  conviction.  It  follows  legitimately  from  a  sharper  discrimination 
between  the  secular  and  spiritual  sphere,  between  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  between  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  from  the  spirit  and  example  of  Him  who  said,  ^ My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,'  and  who  commanded  the  carnal-minded  Peter  to 
^put  up  his  sword  into  the  sheath.'  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, and  allows  no  one  with  impunity  to  interfere  with  his  sov- 
ereign right.  Keligion  flourishes  best  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
and  need  not  fear  error  as  long  as  truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  Calvinism,  by  developing  the  power  of 
self-government  and  a  manly  spirit  of  independence  which  fears  no 
man,  though  seated  on  a  throne,  because  it  fears  God,  the  only  sover- 
eign, has  been  one  of  the  chief  agencies  in  bringing  about  this  prog- 
ress, and  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  triumphed  first  and  most 
completely  in  Calvinistic  countries.  *  Calvin,'  says  Guizot,  *  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  those  who  did  most  towards  the  establishment  of 
religious  liberty.' 
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§  58.  The  Catechism  of  Qeneva.    A.D.  1536  and  1541. 

LUerature. 

Caltini  Openk,  ed.  Bautnt  CuniU^  and  Rbum^  Vol.  V.  (1866)i  pp.  818-86fl  (the  flnt  draft,  or  OUMhinKM 
prioTf  1C88) ;  Vol.  VI.  (1867),  pp.  1-160  (the  second  catechism,  in  French  and  Latin). 

NujfVTBB,  pp.  1S3-190  (the  Latin  text  of  the  Larger  Catechism,  together  with  the  prayers  and  litnr- 
gical  forms) ;  comp.  his  Proleg.  pp.  zxzvil.-xli. 

The  German  text  of  the  Larger  Catechism  in  Bbck  (VoL  L  pp.  808-898),  and  Bookkl  (pp.  187-178). 

An  English  translation,  probably  by  the  same  Marian  exiles  who  prepared  the  *  Qeneva  Bible,*  ap- 
peared first  at  Geneva,  1666 ;  then  in  Bdinbnrgh,  1664 ;  and  Is  reprinted  in  Duiclop's  Confeationtf  Vol.  H. 
pp.  139-878 ;  also  in  Hobatius  Borab:  CaUehimna  cf  the  Sooteh  B/tfiormation  (Lend.  1866),  pp.  4-88w  It  is 
divided  into  fifty-five  Sundays. 

Stahblih  :  Joh.  Calvin,  Vol.  L  pp.  184  sqq. 

The  commanding  influence  of  Calvin's  tiheology  and  Church  polity 
16  manifest  in  all  the  leading  confessions  of  the  Beformed  Churches, 
v3specially  the  Fi-ench,  Dutch,  and  Scotch,  also  in  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, the  Irish  Articles,  and  the  Westminster  Standards.  But  the  con- 
fessions which  he  himself  prepared  were  intended,  like  those  of  Zwiu- 
gli,  for  local  and  temporary  rather  than  general  purposes,  and  possess 
only  a  secondary  authority.  These  are  the  Geneva  Catechism,  the 
Zurich  Consensus,  and  the  Geneva  Consensus.^ 

Calvin,  like  Luther  and  other  Eeformers,  did  not  consider  it  beneath 
his  dignity,  but  rather  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  to  utilize  his  profound 
learning  for  the  benefit  of  children  by  adapting  it  to  their  simplicity. 
He  made  general  education  and  catechetical  instruction  the  basis  of 
the  republic* 

During  his  first  residence  at  Geneva  (1536),  he  prepared  a  cate- 
chism, in  the  French  language,  together  with  a  form  of  discipline,  as 
a  basis  of  instruction  for  the  newly  reformed  Church  of  that  city.'  It 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  popular  extract  from 
his  'Institutes.'  It  treats,  in  fifty-eight  sections  (but  not  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer),  of  the  religious  constitution  of  man,  the  dis- 
tinction between  false  and  true  religion,  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 


*  They  wei'e  not  included  in  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma  Confeasionum,  which  appeared  in 
Geneva. 

'  George  Bancroft  calls  Calvin  'the  father  of  popular  education,  the  inyentor  of  the  system 
of  free  schools.' — Liter,  and  Histor,  MiscellanieSy  p.  406. 

'  The  Latin  translation  has  heen  recently  republished  by  the  Stnisburg  editors  from  a  B&sle 
edition :  ^Catechismvs,nve  Chrittiana  ReUgionU  inatitutio,  communibus  renata  nuper  in  Evan- 
gtUo  Genevensis  Eccluin  tuffragih  recepta  et  vulgari  quidem  prius  idiomate,  nunc  vero  Latine 
*'wm  ...  in  iucem  edita,  Joanne  Caivino  autore.  BasiletBy  A.  Af,D,XXXVIIL*  See 
the  Trolegnmena  to  Opera,  Vol.  V.  pp.  xH.  sqq.  The  French  original,  which  was  probably 
printed  at  Geneva,  1537,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
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original  state  of  man,  free-will,  sin  and  death,  the  way  of  Balvation,  the 
law  of  God,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  sum  of  the  law  (Matt.  xxii. 
37),  the  aim  of  tlie  law,  faith  in  Christ,  election  and  predestination,  the 
nature  of  faith,  justification  and  sanctification,  repentance  and  regener- 
ation, faith  and  good  works,  an  exposition  of  the  articles  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  and  the  petitions  rf  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Church,  human  traditions,  excom- 
munication, and  the  civil  magistrate.  Then  follows  a  short  confession 
of  faith,  in  twenty-one  articles,  extracted  from  the  Catechism,  which 
was  to  be  binding  upon  all  the  citizens  of  Geneva — probably  the  first 
instance  of  a  formal  pledge  to  a  symbolical  book  in  die  history  of  the 
Beformcd  Church.* 

After  his  return  from  Strasburg  Calvin  rewrote  the  Catechism  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  arranged  in  questions  and  answers:  the  catechist 
drawing  out  the  information,  and  the  pupil  or  child  seeming  to  teach 
the  master.  It  was  prepared  in  great  haste,  for  the  printer  demand- 
ed copy  without  giving  him  time  to  revise  it  He  often  desired  to 
perfect  the  book,  but  found  no  time.'  It  appeared  in  French,  1541 
or  1542,'  in  Latin,  1545,^  and  very  often.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Italian  (1551  and  1556),  Spanish  (1550),  English  (1556),  German,  Dutch, 
Hungarian,  even  into  Greek  and  Hebrew.^    It  was  used  for  a  long 

^  '  Confestio  Fidei,  in  quam  jurart  cives  omnes  Genevenset  et  qm  aub  civitati*  ejna  tKtitme 
agunty  juui  sunt:  excerpta  e  Catechitmo  quo  utitur  Ecclesia  Genevensis.*  It  b^nswich  tbe 
Word  of  God  and  ends  with  the  magistrate.  It  seems  to  hare  been  drawn  op  before  the 
Catechism,  immediately  after  the  disputation  at  Lausanne,  for  Beza  says :  '  Tunc  edita  est  a 
Caloino  Christianie  doctrines  quadam  veluti  fonnula,  vixdum  emergenti  e  p<qnUus  sordibus 
Genevensi  EccUsict  accommodata.     Addidit  etiam  Catechismuniy  etc. 

'  So  he  said  himself  on  his  death-bed ;  see  St&helin,  Vol.  II.  p.  467. 

'  ^Le  Catechisme  de  VEglise  de  Geneve,  cest  a  dire  U  Formulaire  (Tinstrttire  lu  emfoM  en 
la  Ckrestient€  fait  en  maniere  de  dialogue  ou  le  ministre  interrogue  et  t enfant  re^fond,*  The 
oldest  copy  extant  was  found  in  the  ducal  library  at  Gotha,  printed  1545.  On  other  editions, 
see  the  Prolegomena  to  Opera,  Vol.  VI. 

*  *  Catechisu us  EccLESi A  Genevensis,  hoc  est,  Formula  erudiendi  pueros  in  doctrina 
Christi.  Autore  Joanne  Calvino.*  The  Prefoce  to  the  Latin  edition  is  dated  *Gemer<r^ 
4  Calendas  Decembris^  1645.*  The  Strasburg  editors  give  the  French  and  Latin  texts  of  1345 
in  parallel  columns,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  8-159.     In  many  editions  Calnn's  Liturgy  is  added. 

*  Beza,  in  Vita,  ad  ann.  1541 :  ^Scripsit  Catechismum  Gallice  et  Latine,  ab  illo  prkre  mi- 
nime  discrepantem,  sed  multo  auctiorem,  et  in  qucestiones  etc  responstones  distributfom :  quern 
merito  nobis  liceat  admirandum  quoddam  opus  vocare,  tantopere  plurimis  etiam  exteris  populis 
probatum,  ut  non  modo  rernaculia  plurimis  Unguis,  utpote  Gertnanica,  Anglica,  Scotica,  Belgira^ 
Hiapanica,  sed  etiam  Ilebraice  tib  Immanuele  Tremellio  Judceo  Christiano,  et  Granx  ab  Henrico 
Stephano  legatur  elegantissime  conversus.*  The  title  of  the  Greek  translation  is,  ZrotxtM^C 
riig  XpuTTiavuv  wiortw^,  rj  ILarrjxiopo^,  Kara  rrjv  naXatdv  bvopaciap,    Grtect  et  Latine^  156«k 
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time  in  Keformed  Chnrches  and  schools,  especially  in  France  and 
Scotland,  and  served  a  good  purpose  in  promoting  an  intelligent  piety 
and  vii*tue  on  the  solid  basis  of  systematic  Biblical  instruction.  Edu- 
cational religion,  which  grows  with  our  growth,  is  the  most  substantial, 
and  must  ever  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  Church.    * 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  explained  in  the  preface,  was  to  restore 
the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  ancient  Church,  so  sadly  neglected 
by  the  Papists,  who  substituted  for  it  the  ceremony  of  confirmation, 
and  to  secure  greater  unity  of  faith  and  doctrine  in  the  scattered  Be- 
fonned  congregations.  Calvin  showed  his  churchly  tact  in  making  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  the 
basis.  The  leading  idea  is  man's  relation  to  Ood,  and  his  heavenly 
destination.  The  whole  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows :  1.  Of 
Faith — an  exposition  of  the  Creed  (which  here,  as  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  precedes  the  Ten  Commandments,  while  in  the  earlier 
Catechism  of  Calvin  the  opposite  order  was  observed)  ;^  2.  Of  the  Law, 
or  the  Ten  Commandments ;  3.  Of  Prayer ;  4.  Of  the  Word  of  God ; 
5.  Of  the  Sacraments.  In  the  French  edition  the  Catechism  is  divided 
into  fifty-five  lessons,  for  the  fifty-two  Sundays  of  the  year  and  the 
three  great  festivals — a  method  followed  in  the  later  editions  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.' 

Calvin's  Catechism  is  fuller  than  Luther's,  but  less  popular  and 
childlike.  It  prepared  the  way  and  furnished  material  for  a  num- 
ber of  similar  works,  which  have  gradually  superseded  it,  especially 
the  Anglican  (Nowell'e),  the  Heidelberg,  and  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chisms. The  Anglican  Catechism  is  much  shorter  and  more  church- 
ly in  taking  its  starting-point  from  Baptism.  The  first  question  of 
tlie  Westminster  Catechism  makes  the  glory  of  God  '  the  chief  end 
of  man,'  and  is  a  happy  condensation  of  the  first  three  questions  of 

'  He  made  the  Apostles*  Creed  the  basis  of  his  *  Catechism*  and  'Institutes/  not  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  literally  the  product  of  the  Apostles,  but  because  it  is  a  faithful  summary 
of  their  teaching  (*ex  eorum  sanptisfideliter  collect a^^  Uir€  de  la  pure  doctrine  aposiolique^ 
and  a  formula  which  best  expresses  the  common  Christian  fiuth  {^formula  con/es8iom$,quam 
inter  «e  communem  habent  Christiani  omnes'), 

'  The  distribution  into  Sundays  appears  first  in  the  French  edition  of  1548,  which  has  a 
*  Table  ffotar  trouver  U  lieu  du  CatechUme  que  le  Afinietre  explique  un  chatcun  Dimanche,*  See 
^  Wa,  Vol  VI.  Proleg,  p.  x.  The  First  Book  of  Discipline  of  Scotland  (1 560),  ch.  1 1 ,  directs  the 
III  iiiKtera  to  teach  the  children  Calvin's  Catechism — *the  most  perfect  that  ever  yet  was  used 
ill  I  lie  Kirk* — every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  the  people.    See  Bonar,  1.  c.  pp.  8, 4. 
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Calvin.'  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  begins  more  subjectively  with 
*  the  only  comfort  of  man  in  life  and  in  death/  herein  betraying  its 
German  origin ;  but  this  also  was  suggested  by  the  next  questions  of 
Calvin  concerning  the  highest  good  or  felicity  of  man  and  the  firm 
foundation  of  our  salvation.  Otherwise  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ad- 
heres to  the  order  of  the  Genevan  more  closely  than  the  Westminster, 
by  retaining,  as  a  basis  of  the  dogmatic  section,  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(which  the  Westminster  Catechism  merely  adds  as  an  appendix).' 

Guizot  gives  the  preference  to  Calvin's  Catechism  over  those  modem 
ones  which  begin  with  speculative  questions  on  the  nature  and  exist- 
ence of  God.  *  Calvin,'  he  says,'  *  proceeds  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
lie  does  not  seek  God — he  knows  him,  possesses  him,  and  takes  God  as 
his  stai*ting-point.  God  the  Creator,  man  his  ci^eature,  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  God — these  form  the  fundamental  facts  and  natural  basis  of 
the  history,  doctrines,  and  laws  of  Christianity.  Calvin's  Catechism 
commences  thus :  "  What  is  the  chief  end  of  human  life  ?"  "  To  know 
God."  And  tliis  first  asseition  is  the  mainspring  of  all  the  principles 
and  religious  duties  which  are  afterwards  presented,  not  as  die  dis- 
coveries of  the  human  mind,  but  as  communications  made  by  God  in 
order  to  meet  man's  aspirations,  and  enable  him  to  regulate  his  life. 
It  is  neither  a  scientific  method,  nor  is  the  Catechism  a  philosophical 
work ;  it  contains  the  assertion  of  a  real,  immemorial,  universal,  and 
historical  fact,  and  explains  the  consequences  of  that  fact.     It  is  the 


Westminsteh  Shorter  Catbchtsm. 

lit  Ques,  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man? 
Ans,  3fan*§  chief  end  i$  to  glorify  God^  amd 
to  enjoy  Hm  forever. 


^  Calvin's  Catechism. 

Min,  QwUkumancB  vita  fir acdputu  est  Jintsf 
Puer,  Ut  Dbum,  a  quo  gonditi  sunt  bo- 

ICIVES,  IPSI  NOTBRIMT. 

Min,  Quid  cauMtB  habes,  cur  hoc  dicat  f 

Puer,  QUONIAM  nos  ideo  crbayit  et  col- 
U>CATIT  IS  HOG  MUNDO,  QUO  OLORIPICBTUR 
IV  NOBIS.  £t  sane  TITAM  N06TRAM,  CUJUB 
IPSE  EST  INITIUM,  .ABQUUM  EST  IN  EJUS  OLO- 
RIAM  RBFBRRI. 

Min»  Quod  vero  est  summum  bonum  hominxsf 
PwT,  Illud  ipsum. 

'  Comp.  Karl  Sadhof :  Oleviamis  und  Ursinus  (1857),  pp.  88  sqq.  CalYin  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  unhistorical  interpretation  of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  by  which  he  nnder- 
Btood  the  anticipation  of  the  safferings  of  hell  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross.  This  15 
qnite  inconsistent  with  the  position  of  this  article  between  the  burial  and  the  resnrrection. 
The  Westminster  Catechism  falls  into  another  error  bj  making  it  mean  simply,  'He  continued 
in  the  state  of  the  dead  and  under  the  power  of  death  till  the  third  day.' 

*  St.  Louis  and  Calvin,  p.  348. 
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iiatnral  and  legitimate  method  of  imparting  religions  instruction,  in- 
herent in  the  very  first  principle  of  all  religion ;  it  is  especially  in  har- 
mony with  the  origin  and  history  of  Christianity,  and  no  one  has  ever 
recognized  its  power  or  proved  its  efficacy  more  fully  than  Calvin.' 

§  59.  The  Consensus  of  Zubioh.    A.D.  1549. 

Literature, 

I.  CoitBBfno  MnrvA  m  bk  bacsamcntabta  minUtrorum  Tiovbdiji  Boolksijb  ei  J.  Cfedvini  mMatri 
Gei«kvxii8ib  BooLKSiiB  jom  nunc  ab  ip«i»  autoribm  edita.  Tigorl,  1649.  In  Qpera,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  a80>74S. 
Comp.  Proleg.  pp.  xIIt.  sqq.  DirKMBio  aana  et  nrthodoxa  de  aaeramentia  wrwmque  oi,  /ffie,  et  fi«t«,  et 
/nifctu  quam  paatoree  et  minUtri  Tigurinee  eeeimcB  et  Genevensii  antehae  brevi  ConaensionU  mutwm 
formula  eomplexi  eunL  Johatme  CtUvino  autoret  Tignri,  166S,  In  OperOtYol.  IX.  pp.  1-40.  The  Bame 
▼nlame  conUinB  the  later  eucharistic  tracta  of  Calvin  against  the  attacks  of  Joachim  Westphal  (1006 
and  1S67)  and  Tilemann  HeshuBias  (1861). 

The  Conaenatu  Tigurintu  with  CaMn'a  Eseparttion  is  also  reprinted  in  Niemeyer'B  ColUeL  pp.l91>S17 ; 
a  German  tranfllaUon  (in  part)  in  Beck  and  Bockel. 

II.  On  the  HiBtory  of  the  Znrich  Coneenans,  see  Calrin'a  correspondence  with  Bnlllnger,  1648  and  1648, 
Opera,  Vol&  XQ.  and  XIIL  HmtDaBUAOxM :  Oonjliete  dee  ZtBingliani9mua,eto.i  Hbnbt:  CkUoin,  VoL  II. 
pp.  128  sqq.;  Bbbabd:  Dae  Dwpma  wm  A«il.ilbemriiMiM,  VoL  II.  pp.  484-084;  PnrALOUi:  BuMingn, 
pp.  373-887 ;  Stabxliii  :  Calvin,  VoL  II.  pp.  118-124. 

In  the  sacramental  controversy — the  most  violent,  distracting,  and 
unprofitable  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation — Calvin  stood  midway 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  endeavored  to  unite  the  elements  of 
truth  on  both  sides,  in  his  theory  of  a  spiritual  real  presence  and  frui- 
tion of  Christ  by  faith.'  This  satisfied  neither  the  rigid  Lutherans  nor 
the  rigid  Zwinglians.  Tlie  former  could  see  no  material  difference 
between  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  since  both  denied  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  *  this  is  my  body,'  and  a  corporeal  presence  and  manducation. 
The  latter  suspected  Calvin  of  leaning  towards  Lutheran  consubstau- 
tiation  and  working  into  the  hands  of  Bucer,  who  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  his  facile  compromises  and  ill-concealed  concessions  to 
the  Lutheran  view  in  the  Wittenberg  Concordia  (1536). 

The  wound  was  reopened  by  Luther's  fierce  attack  on  the  Zwin- 
f^lianfi  (1545),  and  their  sharp  reply.  Calvin  was  displeased  with  both 
parties,  and  counselled  moderation.  It  was  very  desirable  to  harmo- 
nize the  teaching  of  the  Swiss  Churches.  Bullinger,  who  first  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  original  Zwinglian  ground,  and  appreciated  the 
deeper  theology  of  Calvin,  sent  him  his  book  on  the  Sacraments,  in 
manuscript  (1546),  with  the  request  to  express  his  opinion.  Calvin 
did  this  with  great  frankness,  and  a  degree  of  censure  which  at  first 


'  See  §  57,  pp.  455  sqq. 

Vol.  L— H  h 
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irritated  BuUinger.  Then  followed  a  correspondence  and  perBonai 
conference  at  Zurich,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  union  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Zwinglian  sections  of  the  Swiss  Churches  on  this  vexed 
subject.  The  negotiations  reflect  great  credit  on  both  parties,  and 
reveal  an  admirable  spirit  of  frankness,  moderation,  forbearance,  and 
patience,  which  triumphed  over  all  personal  sensibilities  and  irrita- 
tions.* 

The  first  draft  of  the  Consensus  Tigurinus,  from  November,  1548, 
consists  of  twenty-four  brief  propositions  drawn  up  by  Calvin,  with 
annotations  by  BuUinger,  to  which  Calvin  responded  in  January,  1549. 
They  assert  that  the  Sacraments  ai'e  not  in  and  of  themselves  e£Fective 
and  conferring  grace,  but  that  God,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  acts 
through  them  as  means;  that  the  internal  effect  appears  only  in  the 
elect ;  that  the  good  of  the  Sacraments  consists  in  leading  us  to  Christy 
and  being  instruments  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  sincerely  offered 
to  all;  that  in  baptism  we  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  although  this 
proceeds  primarily  not  from  baptism,  but  from  the  blood  of  Christ; 
that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  we  eat  and  drink  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chiist,  not,  however,  by  means  of  a  carnal  presence  of  Christ's  hu- 
man nature,  which  is  in  heaven,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  devout  elevation  of  our  soul  to  heaven.' 

In  the  month  of  March  Calvin  sent  twenty  Articles  to  the  Synod 
of  Berne,^  but  in  this  canton  there  was  strong  opposition  to  Calvin's 
rigorism,  which  subsided  only  after  his  death.^ 

In  May,  1549,  he  had,  in  company  with  Farel,  a  personal  interview 
with  BuUinger  in  Zurich  at  his  cordial  invitation,  and  drew  up  the 
Consensus  as  it  now  stands,  in  Twenty-six  Articles.  It  was  published 
in  1551  at  Zurich  and  at  Geneva.®  It  contains  the  Calvinistic  d<x>- 
trine,  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  Zwinglian  in  its  advanced 
form,  but  with  a  disturbing  predestinarian  restriction  of  the  sacra- 


>  See  the  details  in  Ebrard,  Pestalozzi,  and  St&helin,  who  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
truly  Christian  spirit  which  characterized  the  two  leaders  of  the  Swiss  Reformation. 

*  Cjpera,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  693  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  717  sqq. 

*  See  Ilundeshagen,  and  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  pp.  125  sqq.     Calvin  complained  on  his  death- 
bed of  the  ill-treatment  he  had  repeatedly  received  from  the  government  of  Beme. 

*  Operny  Vol.  VII.  pp.  733  sqq.     These  Twenty-six  Articles  alone  are  g;iven,  with  CaHo's 
Exposition  of  1554,  in  Niemeyer's  Collectio,  pp.  191-217* 
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mental  grace  to  the  elect.'  The  truth  of  the  Zwinglian  view  is  fully 
acknowledged  in  opposition  to  transubstantiation  and  consubstantia- 
tioii,  but  the  real  life  union  with  Christ  in  the  sacrament  is  as  clearly 
asserted, and  made  still  more  plain  in  the  'Exposition^  of  the  Consen- 
sus which  Calvin  wrote  four  years  afterwards  (1554).  *The  Sacra- 
ments,' he  declares,  'are  helps  and  media  {adminieula  et  media)^  by 
which  we  are  either  inserted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  or  being  so  in- 
serted coalesce  with  it  more  and  more,  till  he  unites  us  with  himself 
in  full  in  the  heavenly  life.  .  .  .  The  Sacraments  are  neither  empty 
figures,  nor  outward  badges  merely  of  piety,  but  seals  of  the  promises 
of  God,  attestations  of  spiritual  grace  for  cherishing  and  confirming 
faith,  organs  also  by  which  God  efficaciously  works  in  his  elect.'* 

The  Consensus  was  adopted  by  the  Churches  of  Zurich,  Geneva, 
St.  Gall,  SchafiQiausen,  the  Grisons,  Neuchatel,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, by  Basle,  and  was  favorably  received  in  France,  England,  and  parts 
of  Germany.  Melanchthon  declared  to  Lavater  (Bullinger's  son-in-law) 
that  lie  then  for  the  first  time  understood  the  Swiss,  and  would  never 
again  write  against  them ;  but  he  erased  those  passages  of  the  Con- 
sensus which  made  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  depend  on  election. 

While  the  Consensus  brought  peace  and  harmony  to  the  Swiss 
Churches,  it  was  violently  assailed  by  Jpachim  Westphal,  of  Hamburg 
(1552),  in  the  interest  of  the  ultra-Lutheran  party  in  Germany,  and 
became  the  innocent  occasion  of  the  second  sacramental  war,  which 
has  been  noticed  in  the  section  on  the  Formula  Concordiae.^ 

'  Alt.  XVI.  ^Praterea  sedulo  docemus^  Deum  non  promiacue  vim  warn  exserere  in  omnilms 
qui  aacramenta  recipiunt:  sed  tantum  in  electis.  Nam  quemadmodum  non  alios  injidem  Ulw 
minat,  qttam  quos  prceordinavit  ad  vitam,  ita  arcana  S/nritu$  aui  virtute  efficity  ut  percipiant 
eiecti  quod  offerunt  aacramenta,*  Yet  this  is  qualified  in  Art.  XVIII.  *  Cerium  quidem  eat, 
offeri  commumter  omnihua  Chriatum  cum  auia  donia,  nee  hominum  ir^fidelitate  labe/actari  Dei 
veritatem^  quin  aemper  vim  auam  retineant  aacramenta :  aed  non  otnnes  Chriati  et  donorum  ejua 
aunt  rapacta.  Jtaque  ex  Dei  parte  nihil  mutatur :  quantum  vero  ad  hominea  apectat,  quiaque 
profidei  auce  menaura  accipit,*  See  the  lengthy  discussion  of  Ebrard,  1.  c.  pp.  503  sqq.  Ho 
fully  adopts  the  doctrine  of  the  Consensus  with  the  exception  of  the  predestinarian  restriction, 
which,  howBTer,  is  inseparable  from  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  formerly  held  by  Ebrard  him- 
self. 

*  ^Sacramento  neque  inanea  eaaejiguraa  neque  externa  tantum  pietatia  inaignia,  aedpronaa" 
aionum  Dei  aigilla^  teatimonia  apirit^alia  gratite  ad  fidem  fovendam  et  coi\firmandam^  item 
organa  eaae  quibua  efficadter  agit  Deua  in  auia  electia,  ideoque^  licet  a  rebus  aignatia  diatincta 
aint  aigna,  non  tamen  diajungi  ae  aejmrari^^  etc.     Niemeyer,  p.  204. 

*  Sec  pp.  279  sqq.  A  full  account  of  the  controversy  of  Calrin  with  Westphal  is  given  by 
Ebrard,  Vol.  II.  pp.  526  sqq.,  and  by  Nevin  in  the  Aferceraburg  Review  for  1860,  pp.  486  sqq. 
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§  60.  The  Consensus  of  Geneva.    A.D.  1552. 

Literature, 

L  Dk  jetkbna  Dn  pa^sDicsTiNATioMK  qua  in  aalutem  alios  ex  hominibue  eUgiit  oUm  auo  exttio  rdiqmli 
item  de  providerUia  qua  res  humanas  gubemat^  Comsbkbus  pastorum  Gbnbvknbis  EocleeuB  a  Jo.  Oalrim 
exposittts.  Oeneye,  1668.  Repriuted  in  the  Opera^  Yul.  VIII.  (1870),  pp.  249-.366.  Also  in  Numktkz, 
pp.  SIS^IO.    The  Gemuin  text  in  Bookbl  {Die  Qenjer  [rebereinkunft)^  pp.  182-880. 

IL  Albx.  Souwbizxk :  Die  ProtesL  Centraldogmen  der  Reform.  Kirche,  Vul.  I.  (1864),  pp.  180-838 ;  Hsxbt, 
VoL  n.  p.  886 ;  Vol.  III.  pp.  40  sqq. ;  Stabelin,  Vol.  IL  (1863),  pp.  871-308,  and  Vol  L  pp.  411  sqq. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestinatiou '  met  with  strong  opposition,  which 
drew  from  him  some  able  defenses. 

The  first  assault  came  from  an  eminent  Boman  Catholic  divine, 
Albertus  Pighius,  1542,  who  taught  the  freedom  of  will  almost  to  tlie 
extent  of  Pelagianism,  and  conditioned  predestination  by  foreknowl- 
edge.* Calvin  wrote  a  reply  to  the  first  part  (1543),  and  dedicateil 
it  to  Melanchthon,  who  in  the  second  article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession had  expressed  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  total  depravity.^ 

A  more  troublesome  opponent  was  Jerome  Bolsec,  formerly  a  Car- 
melite monk  from  Paris,  then  a  fugitive  Protestant  and  physician  at 
Geneva  and  Lausanne,  a  restless  and  turbulent  spirit  He  denounced 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination  as  godless  and  blasphemous,  and 
tried  to  break  down  his  influence,  but  was  publicly  refuted  and  ad- 
monished, and  at  last  expelled  from  Geneva  (1551)  and  from  Berne 
(1555).  He  returned  to  France  and  to  the  Boman  Church  (1563),  and 
thirteen  years  after  Calvin's  death  he  took  cruel  revenge  by  a  shame- 
less and  malignant  libel  (1577  and  1588),  long  since  refuted.^ 

These  attacks  were  the  occasion  of  the  Consenst^  OenevensiSj  which 

*  See  §  57,  pp.  460  sqq. 

*  Pighius  of  Campen  (d.  at  Utrecht,  Dec.  26, 1542)  wrote  against  Lnther  and  CalTin  £k 
libero  hominis  arbitrxo  et  divina  graticiy  Colon.  1542,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Sadolet.  This 
book  was  first  greatly  lauded  by  the  Romanists,  but  after  the  Council  of  Trent  had  fixed  its 
more  cautious  doctrine  of  free-will  and  condemned  semi-Pelagianism,  it  was  put  by  the  S^>an- 
ish  Inquisition  on  the  Index  of  forbidden  books. 

*  Defensio  sanfE  et  orthodoxa  doctrina  de  servitute  et  liberatione  humani  arhiirii  adr. 
calumnias  A.  Pighii  Campensis,  Genevae,  1543.    Opera,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  225-404. 

*  On  Bolsec,  see  Bayle,  Diet. ;  Henry,  Calv.  Vol.  III.  pp.  48  sqq. ;  Trechsel^  Antitrim- 
tarter,  Vol.  I.  pp.  185  sqq. ;  Baum,  Beta,  Vol.  I.  pp.  160  sqq. ;  and  especially  Schweizer,  I.  c. 
pp.  205-238.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  blind  zeal  of  modern  Romanism  has  repeatedly  re- 
published the  libel  of  Bolsec,  with  its  wicked  and  absurd  charges  of  theft,  adultexy,  unoAt- 
nral  crimes,  blasphemy,  insanity,  and  invocations  of  the  devil.  See  Andin'a  biography  of 
Calvin,  which  has  gone  through  six  editions  in  French  (alao  translated  into  German  and 
Englisli),  and  several  popular  polemic  tracts,  published  by  the  Society  of  St.  Francia  of  Salffii» 
of  which  Suihelin  gives  some  specimens,  VoL  I.  p.  414. 
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first  appeared  at  Geneva,  1552,  in  the  name  of  the  pastors  of  that  city. 
Calvin  contemptnoufilj  alludes  in  the  preface  to  Bolsec,  but  without 
naming  him,  and  directs  his  attack  mainly  against  Pighius  (whose 
doctrine  of  predestination  he  had  not  noticed  in  the  previous  work), 
and  a  ceilain  Gcorgius  of  Sicily  (whom  he  calls  an  ignorant  monk, 
more  deserving  of  contempt  than  persecution).     The  Consensus  is,  in 
fact,  the  second  part  of  his  controversial  treatise  against  Pighius  (the 
first  being  devoted  to  free-will).    It  is  an  elaborate  theological  argument 
for  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  as  the  only  solid  ground  of 
comfort  to  the  believer,  but  is  disfigured  by  polemical  violence,  and 
hence  unsuited  for  a  public  confession.     It  received  the  signatures  of 
the  pastors  of  Geneva  on  account  of  the  disturbances  created  by  Bolsec, 
but  was  not  intended  to  be  binding  for  future  generations.     Beyond 
Geneva  it  acquired  no  symbolical  authority.    The  attempt  to  enlist  the 
civil  government  in  favor  of  this  dogma  created  dissatisfaction  and  op- 
position in  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich.     Several  of  Calvin's  old  friends 
withdrew ;  BuUinger  counseled  peace  and  moderation ;  Fabri,  of  Neu- 
chatel,  declared  the  decree  of  reprobation  untenable;  Melanchthon, 
who  in  the  mean  time  had  changed  his  view  on  free-will  and  predes- 
tination, wrote  to  Peucer  that  Geneva  attempted  to  restore  Stoic  fa- 
talism, and  imprisoned  men  for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.^ 

The  dissatisfaction  was  increased  and  the  matter  complicated  by  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Servet  which  soon  followed  (1553),  and  by  the 
controversy  with  Castellio,  which  involved  likewise  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  together  with  the  question  of  inspiration  and  the  canon. 
Sebastian  Castellio'  (1515-1563),  a  convert  from  Bomanism,  a  classical 
philologist  of  unusual  ability  and  learning,  an  advocate  of  toleration. 


*  BuUinger  pre|Mired,  March,  1553,  for  an  English  friend  (Barthol.  Traheron),  a  tract,  whose 
title  indicates  his  partial  dissent  from  Calvin :  ^De  providentia  Dei  ejuique  pradesiinatione,  et 
TiodDeMg  non  sit  avctor  peccati^ . .  .  tn  quo  qua:  in  Calvini/ormuhs  loquendi  circa  hac  improbet, 
cnndide  et  copiote  satis  exponit,  3  Mart.  1 553.*  (Appended  by  mistake  to  Peter  Martyr's  Zort 
comiNwief,  Gen.  1626.  See  the  extracts  of  Schweizer  from  a  MS.  copy  in  Zurich,  Central- 
dogmen,Y6L  I.  pp.  266  sqq.).  BuUinger  dinapproved  of  the  snpralapsarian  assertion,  *l)eum 
*^  modo  minam  {lapsrnm)  pravidisse  sed  etiam  arbitrio  sua  dispensasse,*  Nevertheless,  he 
<=*Ued  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  a  strict  predestinarian,  to  Zurich,  took  sides  with  Zanchi  in  the 
^truburg  controversy,  and  expressed  the  infralapsarian  view  in  the  Second  Helvetic  Confes- 
won,  Art.  X  See  J.  H.  Hottinger,  HUtor.  eccles.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  723 ;  Schweiier,  pp.  287  and 
250  sqq. 

'  Also  written  CastaUio  (by  Calvin) ;  in  French,  ChateiUan  and  ChaHllom^  probably  fh>m 
bis  birth-place  in  Savoy. 
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and  a  forernnner  of  SocinianiBm  and  Eationalism,  was  received  by  Cal- 
vin into  his  house  at  Sti*asburg  (1540),  and  called  by  him  to  the  head 
of  the  college  at  Geneva  (Sept.,  1541),  but  was  refused  admission  to 
the  clergy  on  account  of  his  *  profane  view'  of  the  Canticles,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  sensual  love-song.^  These  and  other  theological  differ- 
ences caused  his  resignation  or  dismissal  from  the  school,  thoogfa 
with  an  honorable  letter  of  recommendation  from  Calvin  (Feb.  17, 
1545).  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Basle,  and  spent  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life — for  eight  years  in  great  poverty,  supporting 
Iiimself  by  literary  and  manual  labor,  then  as  -professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  (since  1553).  His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  (1551),  which  was  much  praised  and  censured  for  its 
pedantic  Ciceronian  elegance.  He  attacked  Calvin  and  the  Chnrch 
of  Geneva  very  bitterly  in  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  books,  to 
which  Calvin  and  Beza  replied  with  equal  bitterness.  In  his  'Dia- 
logue on  Predestination,'  he  charges  Calvin  with  making  God  the 
author  of  sin,  and  dividing  the  will  of  God  into  two  contradictory 
wills.  His  own  view  is  that  all  men  are  alike  created  in  God's  image 
and  for  salvation,  and  are  by  nature  the  sons  and  heirs  of  God ;  bnt 
that  final  salvation  depends  upon  faith  and  perseverance.  God  loves 
even  his  enemies,  else  he  could  not  command  us  to  love  them,  and 
would  be  worse  than  the  wild  beast,  which  loves  its  own  offspring. 
God's  foreknowledge  involves  no  necessity  of  human  actions:  things 
happen,  not  because  God  foreknew  them,  but  God  foreknew  them  be- 
cause they  were  to  happen.  God  wills  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  and 
not  vice  versa.  He  reasons  as  if  there  were  an  established  moral 
order  outside  and  independent  of  God.  He  compares  God  to  a  mu- 
sician who  unites  two  tunes  because  they  harmonize.  Christ  came  as 
a  physician  to  heal  all  the  sick,  and  if  some  remain  sick  it  is  because 
they  refuse  the  medicine.  The  famous  passage  about  Jacob  and  Esan 
(Rom.  ix.)  does  not  refer  to  these  individuals  (for  Jacob  never  8er%'ed 
Esau),  but  to  the  nations  which  proceeded  from  them ;  and  *  to  hate' 
means  only  *  to  love  less ;'  moreover,  Esau  was  not  foreordained  to  sell 
his  birthright,  but  he  did  this  by  his  own  guilt.     Paul  himself  says 


^  '  Carmen  laacivwn  tt  ohscoenum^  quo  Salomo  impudicog  iuos  amores  descripieriL* 
doubted  the  verbal  inspiration,  and  called  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  impure. 
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tliat  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  that  *he  concluded  all  in 
unbelief,  tliat  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  Castellio  died  a  few 
months  before  Calvin,  without  leaving  a  school  behind  him ;  but  his 
ideas  were  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  the  Socinians  and 
Arminians.' 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
made  headway  in  the  Keformed  Church.  It  was  strongly  advo- 
cated in  Zurich  by  Peter  Martyr.  His  opponent,  Theodor  Biblian- 
der  (Buchmann),  a  distinguished  Orientalist,  *  the  father  of  exegetical 
theology  in  Switzerland,'  and  a  forerunner  of  Arrainianism,  was  re- 
moved from  his  professorship  of  Hebrew  on  account  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  free-will  (1560),  though  his  salary  was  continued  to  his  death 
(1564).'  The  dogma  of  predestination  consolidated  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  as  the  dogma  of  consubstantiation  consolidated  the  Lutheran 
creed.  Both  these  distinctive  dogmas  maintained  their  hold  on  the 
two  Churches  until  the  theological  revolution  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  began  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  Protest- 
ant orthodoxy  and  to  clear  the  way  for  new  creations. 

§  61.  The  Helvetio  Consensus  Foemitla.    A.D.  1675. 

lAlurature, 

L  FOIXITI.A  CoMBiHBVB  BooLCSiABUii  HsLYVTioABux  RxTOBMATABuii,  cWca  VoetHwvin  de  Oratia  uni- 
tenedi  et  eonnexat  aliaque  nonnttUa  capita  {EinheUige  Formul  der  rtfomu  ridg,  Kirehetif  betrefend  die  Lehre 
9on  der  aOgemeinen  Onad  tmd  teas  deradben  anhanget,  mniann  aueh  eUiehe  andere  Rdigionspunkttn). 
Cnmpoeed  A.D.  167B :  flnt  printed  at  Zaricb,  1714,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Coufession ;  then 
1T18, 17SS,  etc.,  in  Latin  and  German.  The  official  copy,  in  both  languages,  Is  In  the  archives  of  Zuricli. 
The  Latin  text  baa  a  place  in  Niemeyer's  Collection  pp.  7S9-789 ;  the  German  text  in  Bockel,  pp.  848-860. 

The  writings  of  Axtbaut,  Cappbl,  and  La  Plaob;  their  friends,  Padl  Tkbtabd,  Jbam  Daill^,  and 
DATfD  BLOiinBi. :  their  opponents,  Pierbb  du  MorLiN,  Fb.  Spanueim,  and  Andb^  Riykt  ;  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Synods  of  Albic^on,  Cuabbntom,  and  Loudom  (1687-1609).    See  below. 

n.  J.  jAa  HorrufOBB  (d.  1786) :  Succineta  et  aolida  ae  ffenuina  Formula  Coneennu ,  . .  Metorla,  Lntin 
and  German,  1788.  By  the  same:  Helvetieche  KirehengtBchiehtet  Zaricb,  TheU  IIL  pp.  1066  sqq. ;  lY. 
PP.966,968eqq. 

BAri.B:  IHet.  tirt.  AmyrauL 

Cn.  M.  Ppapf:  Diteertatio  hietor.  theoloffiea  de  Formula  Coneenmu  Hdv.  TQblngen,  1788. 

J.  Run.  Salobli  :  StridwrcB  et  obeervalionee  in  I^jffli  dieaertattonem  de  F.  C    Bern,  1788^ 

(Babm add)  :  Mtmofrte  pour  aervir  d  Vhiatoire  dee  troublea  arriviea  en  Suiue  d  Poeoaaion  du  Oonaenatta, 
Amsterd.  179& 

Walob:  ReUgionaatreUigheiten  auaaerhalb  der  luth,  KirchSt  Jena,  1783,  Vol.  L  pp.  454  sqq. ;  IIL  pp.  786 
■qq. 

Haornbaou  :  KriHaehe  Geaeh.  der  eraten  Baaler  Cofi/eaaian.  Baale,  1887,  pp.  178  sqq. 

Albx.  Sobwbxxxb:  Die  Proteat.  Centraldogmen  in  ihrer  Sntuieklung  innerhalb  der  Refwmirttn  Kirche, 
ZwiU  Edifte  (Znricb,  1866),  pp.  48&-M8.   Bj  the  same :  Die  BneUhung  der  helvetiaehen  Conaenaua-Fffrmel, 

» 

*  On  Castellio,  see  Schweizer,  Centraldogmen^  Vol.  I.  pp.  310-373,  and  his  essay,  5.  Castellio 
aU  Beatreiter  der  calcinischen  Pradestinationalehre^  ia  the  T/ieol,  Jakrhwcher  of  Banr  and 
Zeller,  1851. 

'  See  Schweizer,  pp.  276  sqq. 
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mu§  XOriek*§  ^peeUOffmeklehU  nOhsr  MnadUiC,  In  NiedOM's  ZeUaehrifl  fitr  MMpt.  ThmllavU  vat  19«. 
p|K  \n-\4A  (glTes  an  extract  fttnn  the  MS.  of  J.  H.  Heidegger's  Qr^niUehs  wid  wakrkaftige  BiaUri^ 
Comp.  also  Schweiier's  art.  ^tiH^rattl,  in  Heraog's  RBta-BneyHA.  Sd  ed.  Vol.  L  ppw  866-asi ;  Aod  on  the 
lAfiB  and  WriHnifB  qfAmyravt,  in  the  TQMnoer  Tkeol  Jakrh4iehsr  tor  1861 

F.  TmsoBasL :  HHvettaehB  Omaffuiie-^bniMi,  In  Hanog's  Bmi-BneifkUip.  td  ed.  ToL  T.  ppw  Tl^TM  (paxtlf 
based  on  MS.  Booroea). 

Gdbt.  Fxamk  :  GeeeAfeJUs  dtr  ProUttanL  TktoHagU,  Lelps.  1860,  VoL  II.  pp.  85  eqq. 

Auo.  Ebbard:  KtreheH'  und  DogmenffucMehU,  Vol.  IIL  (1866),  pp.  688  aqq.  and  668  eqq.  Also  taia  art 
on  Amyraidim  (against  Schweiier),  in  the  Reform,  Ktrehtmxeitung  for  1808,  No.  87  sqq. 

The  Helvetic  CoDsensns  Formula  {Formula  Consensus  Hdveiioa) 
is  the  last  doctrinal  Confession  of  the  Beformed  Church  of  Switzer- 
land, and  closes  the  period  of  Calvinistic  creeds.  It  has  been  called 
a  'symbolical  after-birth.'  It  was  composed  in  1675,  one  hnndred 
and  eleven  years  after  Calvin's  death,  by  Professor  John  Henrt  Hei- 
degger, of  Zurich  (1633-1698),'  at  the  request  and  with  the  ccM>pera- 
tion  of  the  Bev.  Lucas  Oebnleb,  of  Basle  (d.  1675),  and  Professor 
Francis  Turretin,  of  Geneva  (1623-1687).*  It  never  extended  its 
authority  beyond  Switzerland,  bnt  it  is  nevertheless  a  document  of 
considerable  importance  and  interest  in  the  history  of  Protestant  the- 
ology. It  is  a  defense  of  the  scholastic  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort  against  the  theology  of  Sanmnr  (ScUmurium),  especially  against 
the  universalism  of  Amyraldus.  Hence  it  may  be  called  a  Farmtila 
antuScUmuriensiSj  or  anti-Amyrdldensis, 

THE   SYNOD  OF  DORT  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  SATTMUR. 

Tlie  Twenty-third  National  Synod  of  the  Beformed  Church  in 
France,  held  at  Alais,  Oct.  1,  1620,  adopted  the  Canons  of  Dort 
(1619),  as  being  in  full  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
French  Confession  of  1559,  and  bound  all  ministers  and  elders  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  defend  them  to  the  last  breath.  The  Twenty-fourth 
National  Synod  at  Charenton,  September,  1623,  reaffirmed  this  adop- 
tion.^ 

But  in  the  theological  academy  at  Saumur,  founded  by  the  oele- 

'  Author  of  ConrtVit  Trid^ntini  Anatome  hiatorico-theologica ;  Enchiridion  Bibiieum;  iK»- 
toria  sarra  patriarcharum ;  and  Histoire  du  Papisme. 

*  Author  of  the  Institutio  theohgicce  elenchthiccB  (1679-85),  which  still  keeps  its  place  mmoo^ 
the  best  systems  of  Calvinistic  theology.  New  edition,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1 847,  m 
four  volumes.  His  son,  John  Alphonsns  ( 1 671-1 737),  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Genera^ 
was  inclined  to  Arminianism,  and  advocated  toleration.  See  Schweizer,  Centraido^mtem^  Y6L 
II.  pp.  784  sqq. 

'  Aymon,  Tons  fes  Sif nodes  nationaux  des  €glises  r€/omi€e9  de  France.  A  la  Hajre,  ITIC^ 
VoL  IL  pp.  183,  298 ;  Schweizer,  I  c.  pp.  229  sqq. 
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brated  Beformed  statesman  Du  Plessis  Mornay  (1604),  there  arose 
a  more  liberal  school,  headed  by  three  contemporary  professors — 
JofiUE  DE  LA  Place  (Placeus,  1596-1655),  Louis  Cappel  (Capellus, 
1585-1658),  and  Moyse  Amyraut  (Moses  Amtbaldus,  1596-1664) — 
which,  without  sympathizing  with  Arminianism,  departed  from  the 
rigid  orthodoxy  then  prevailing  in  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed 
Churches  on  three  points — the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptui-es, 
the  particular  predestination,  and  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 

Saumur  acquired  under  these  leaders  great  celebrity,  and  attracted 
many  students  from  Switzerland.  It  became  for  the  Beformed  Church 
of  France  what  Helmstadt,  under  the  lead  of  Calixtus,  was  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany ;  and  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula 
of  Heidegger  may  be  compared  to  the  *  Consensus  repetittis^  of  Calo- 
vius  (1664),  which  was  intended  to  be  a  still  more  rigorous  symbolical 
protest  against  Syncretism,  although  it  failed  to  receive  any  public 
recognition.* 

The  further  development  of  the  Saumur  theology  was  arrested  by 
the  political  oppression  which  culminated  in  the  cruel  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIY.  (1685),  and  aimed  at  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  Beformed  Church  in  France.  But  its  ideas  have 
silently  made  progress,  and  were  independently  revived  in  more  i-eceut 
times. 

YEBBAL  INSPIBATION. 

Lonis  Cappel,  the  most  distinguished  of  an  eminent  Huguenot  fam- 
ily, and  one  of  the  first  Biblical  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
made  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  his  special 
study,  and  arrived  at  conclusions  which  differed  from  the  orthodox 
theory  of  a  liteml  inspiration.  He  discovered  and  proved  that  the 
Hebrew  system  of  vocalization  did  not  date  from  Adam,  nor  from 
Moses,  nor  from  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  from  the  Jewish 
grammarians  after  the  completion  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.'    This 

^  See  p.  851,  and  Schweizer*8  comparison  of  the  two  documents,  Vol.  IL  pp.  532  sqq. 

'  ^Arcanum  jtunctationu  revelatunij*  addud  to  his  Commentarii  et  notas  criticiB  in  Vetus 
Testnmentuw,  Amst.  IG89.  Cappel  wrote  this  tract  in  1622,  and  sent  the  MS.  to  the  elder 
Buxtorf.  of  Basle  (d.  1629),  who  returned  it  with  the  advice  to  keep  back  his  view.  It  was 
first  published  anonymously  by  Erpenius  at  Leyden,  1624.  Twenty  years  afterwards  Bux- 
torf the  younger  (d.  1664)  attacked  it  in  his  Tractatus  de  puneiorum  origine,  antiquitate  et 
anioritate,  Basil  1648.     Against  this  Cappel  wrote  his  Vindicice  Arcani  punctat.  reveL,  but 
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view  18  confinned  by  the  absence  of  vowels  on  Jewish  coins,  on  the 
Phoenician  and  Punic  monuments,  on  the  inscription  of  the  Moabite 
stone  (discovered  1868),  and  by  the  analogy  of  the  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. Cappel  unsettled  also  tlie  traditional  view  of  the  literal  in- 
tegrity and  sacredness  of  the  Masoretic  text,  and  showed  that  the 
different  readings  {ITeri  and  Kiib\  while  they  had  no  bearing  on 
faith  and  morals,  and  therefora  could  not  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  not  to  be  traced  to  willful  corruption,  but  must  be 
consulted,  together  with  the  ancient  translations,  in  ascertaining  the 
true  text* 

These  views,  which  are  now  generally  accepted  among  Biblical  achol- 
ara,  met  with  violent  opposition.  Even  the  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son, 
at  Basle,  who  immortalized  themselves  by  their  rabbinical  learning, 
advocated  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  vowels.  The  Prot- 
estant orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  Calvinistic  and  Lu- 
theran, was  very  sensitive  on  this  point,  because  it  substituted  an  in- 
fallible Bible  for  an  infallible  papacy;  while  the  Boman  orthodoxy 
cared  much  more  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church  than  for  that 
of  the  Scriptures. 

UNTVEBSAL  AND   PAETIOULAIl  PREDESTINATION. 

Moses  Amyraut,  originally  a  lawyer,  but  converted  to  the  study  of 
theology  by  the  reading  of  Calvin's  *  Institutes,'  an  able  divine  and 
voluminous  writer,  developed  the  doctrine  of  hypothetical  or  con- 
ditional universalism,  for  which  his  teacher,  John  Cameron  (1580- 
1625),  a  Scotchman,  and  for  two  years  Professor  at  Sanmnr,  had 
prepared  the  way.  His  object  was  not  to  set  aside,  but  to  moderate 
and  liberalize  Calvinism  by  ingrafting  this  doctrine  upon  the  par- 
ticularism of  election,  and  thereby  to  fortify  it  against  the  objections 
of  Eomanists,  by  whom  the  French  Protestants  were  surrounded  and 
threatened.     Being  employed  by  the  Reformed  Synod  in  important 


they  were  not  published  till  1680,  by  his  son,  Jacques  C,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  CommeB- 
tary.  His  views  on  the  late  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  were  anticipated  by  rabbinkal 
scholars,  Abn-Ezra  (d.  1174)  and  Elias  Levita  (d.  1549). 

'  Critica  sacra,  etc.,  Paris,  1650,  folio;  another  edition,  by  Vogel^in  three  volonBes,  Halle, 
1775-86.  The  work  was  finislied  October,  1634,  but  the  printing  was  delayed  by  the  o^ 
position  of  the  Protestants  until  his  son,  Jean  (Cappel,  who  seceded  to  the  Soman  Choreh, 
procured  a  royal  privilege  for  its  publication  in  Paris. 
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diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  government,  he  came  in  frequent 
contact  with  bishopB,  and  with  Cardinal  Biclielieu,  who  esteemed  him 
highly.  His  system  is  an  approach,  not  so  much  to  Armiuianism, 
^hich  he  decidedly  rejected,  as  to  Lutheranism,  which  likewise  teaches 
a  universal  atonement  and  a  limited  election.^ 

Amyrant  maintained  the  Calvinistic  premises  of  an  eternal  fore- 
ordination  and  foreknowledge  of  Ood,  whereby  he  caused  all  things 
inevitably  to  pass — the  good  efficiently,  the  bad  permissively.'  He 
also  admitted  the  double  decree  of  election  and  reprobation.  But  in 
addition  to  this  he  taught  that  Ood  foreordained  a  universal  salvation 
through  the  universal  sacrifice  of  Christ  offered  to  all  alike  {igalement 
jpour  tou8)j  on  condition  of  Juith,  so  that  on  the  part  of  God's  will 
and  desire  {voluntary  veUeitas,  affectus)  the  grace  is  universal,  but  as 
regards  the  condition  it  is  particular,  or  only  for  those  who  do  not 
reject  it  and  thereby  make  it  ineffective.  The  universal  redemption 
scheme  precedes  the  particular  election  scheme,  and  not  vice  versa. 
He  reasons  from  the  benevolence  of  God  towards  his  creatures;  Cal- 
vinism reasons  from  the  result,  and  makes  actual  facts  interpret  the 
decrees.  Amyraut  distinguished  between  objective  grace  which  is 
offered  to  all,  and  subjective  grace  in  the  heart  which  is  given  only 
to  the  elect  He  also  makes  a  distinction  between  natural  ability 
and  moral  ability,  or  the  power  to  believe  and  the  willingness  to 
believe;  man  possesses  the  former,  but  not  the  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  inherent  *  depravity.^  He  was  disposed,  like  Zwingli,  to 
extend  the  grace  of  God  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church,  in- 
asmuch as  God  by  his  general  providence  operates  upon  the  heathen, 
and  may  produce  in  them  a  soil;  of  unconscious  Christianity,  a  faith 
without  knowledge ;  while  within  the  Church  he  operates  more  fully 

*  Amyraut's  writings  on  this  subject  are:  TraiU  de  la  Pridtstination  (also  in  Latin),  Sau- 
mor,  1684;  EchantUlon  de  la  doctrine  de  Calvin  sur  la  Predestination,  1637;  7Je  la  Justi- 
fieation^  1638 ;  De  providentia  Dei  in  mahj  1638 ;  Defensio  doctrina  Calvini  de  abeoluto 
rtprobationis  </ecre<o,  1641 ;  Disaertationea  thtoL  quatuor^  1645;  Exercitatio  de  gratia  uni- 
versali,  1646;  Dispuiatio  de  lihero  hominie  arbitrioy  1647;  Sermons  sur  divers  textes  de  la 
Ste.  £ertture,  1653 ;  Irenicum  sive  de  ratione  pads  in  religionis  negotio  inter  £vangelicos, 
1662.  Amyraut  wrote  besides  a  system  of  Christian  Ethics  (in  six  volumes),  and  a  number 
of  exegetical  and  practical  works.     See  a  list  in  Herzog,  Vol.  I.  pp.  296  sq. 

'  *  On  </e  permettre  tellement  Us  mauvaises,  que  V€v€nement  soit  entihement  undubitable,* 

*  The  same  distinction  was  a  century  later  made  by  New  England  CalviniHts  under  the  lead 
of  Jooathan  Edwards,  who  knew  of  the  Saumur  theology  through  the  works  of  Stapfer. 
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and  clearly  through  the  means  of  grace.  Those  who  never  heard  of 
GShrist  are  condemned  if  they  reject  the  general  grace  of  providence; 
bnt  the  same  persons  would  also  reject  Christ  if  ho  were  offered  to 
them.  As  regards  the  result,  Amyraut  agreed  with  the  particularists. 
His  ideal  universalism  is  unavailable,  except  for  those  in  whom  God 
previously  works  the  condition  of  faith,  that  is,  for  those  who  are 
included  in  the  particular  decree  of  election.' 

Amyraut's  doctrine  created  a  great  commotion  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Jean  Daill^  (1594- 
1670),'  David  Blondel  (1591-1655),^  and  others  considered  it  innocent 
and  consistent  with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  German 
Beformed  and  Anglican  delegates  professed  similar  views  agaiu8t  the 
supralapsarianism  of  Gomarns.  Bnt  Peter  du  Moulin  (Molinseus,  since 
1621  Professor  of  the  rival  theological  school  of  Sedan),  Frederick 
Spanheim  (1600-164:9,  Professor  in  Leyden),  Andrew  Rivet  (1572- 
1651,  Professor  in  Leyden),  and  the  theologians  of  Geneva  opposed  it 
as  a  departure  from  the  orthodox  faith  and  a  compromise  between 
Calvinism  and  Armibianism.^ 

The  friends  of  Amyraut  urged  the  love,  benevolence,  and  impartial 
justice  of  God,  and  the  numerous  passages  in  Scripture  which  teach  tliat 
God  loves  '  the  whole  world,'  that  he  will  have  ^  all  men  to  be  saved,' 


^  *  Notre  salut  itemel  depend  de  cette  condition,  que  nous  appellons  la  Joy;  cettejoy  depend 
de  la  grace  de  Dieu  et  de  la  puissance  de  son  Elsprit;  cette  grace,  cette  puissance  de  P£sprit 
depend  du  conseU  de  Velection  de  Dieu,  et  ce  conseil  n*ayant  autreyimdement  que  sa  volants  est 
constant  et  irrevocable,  V^v^nement  sursuit  necessairement,  Ce  conseil  depend  de  la  libre  po^mid 
de  Dieu,*    Schweizer,  pp.  296  sq. 

'  Joh.  Dallffii :  Apologia  pro  duabus  sgnodis  nationalibus,  altera  Alensone  1637,  altera  C^- 
rentone  1645  habitis  adv.  Fr,  Spanhemii  Exerdtationes  de  gratia  umversaUn  Amst.  165o 
(1227  pages),  and  Vindicite  Apologia  pro  duabus  synodis,  Amst.  1657.  See  extracts  in 
Schweizer,  pp.  890  sqq.  DailM  is  best  known  hy  his  work  Sur  Vusage  des  Peres  {De  Usu 
Patrum), 

*  Actes  authentiques  touchant  la  paix  et  chariti  fratemelle  avee  les  Prateatanies,  etc. 
Amst.  1655.  Blondel  is  best  known  by  his  De  la  primauti  en  €glise  (1641),  and  other  his- 
torical works.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  French  Synod,  which  made  him  honorary  professor, 
with  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  without  pastoral  care  to  his  studies. 
He  had  an  enormous  memory,  and  when  blind  in  his  old  age  he  dictated  two  folios  on  di£S- 
cult  points  in  chronology. 

*  See  especially  Pierre  du  Moulin:  Examen  de  la  doctrine  des  ^fessieurs  Amgnsmt  et 
Tetard  touchant  la  predestination  et  les  poins,  qui  en  dependent,  Amsterd.  1 638 ;  and 
cissement  des  controverses  Salmuriennes,  ou  difense  de  la  doctrine  des  €glises  r€form4e* 
Vimmutabilite  des  decrets  de  Dieu,  etc.  Leyden,  1648.  Spanheim  (the  elder):  Diapmtatio  de 
gratia  universali,JAXgd,  But.  1644  ;  nnd  Exerdtationes  de  gratia  universaU,  Lngd.  Bat.  164€ 
(1856  pages).     Andr^  Rivet  :  Opera  omnia,  Lugd.  Bat.  1651-60,  Vol.  III.  pp.  828-878L 
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that  Christ  died  '  not  for  our  sins  only,  bnt  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,'  that  *he  shut  up  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have 
mercy  upon  aU.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  objected  that  God  could 
not  really  will  and  intend  what  is  never  accomplished ;  that  he  could 
not  piii*pose  an  end  without  providing  adequate  means ;  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  God  did  not  actually  offer  salvation  to  all ;  and  that  a  univer- 
salisin  based  on  an  impossible  condition  is  an  unfruitful  abstraction.' 

The  national  Synods  at  Alengon,  1637 ;  at  Charenton,  1645 ;  and  at 
Loudun,  1659  (the  last  synod  permitted  by  the  French  Government), 
decided  wisely  and  moderately,  saving  the  orthodoxy  of  Amyraut; 
and  guarding  only  against  misconceptions.  He  gave  the  assurance 
that  he  did  not  change  the  doctrine,  but  only  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion. And  his  opponents  were  forced  at  last  to  admit  that  tlie  idea 
of  a  universal  grace,  by  which  no  one  was  actually  saved  unless  in- 
cluded in  the  particular,  effective  decree  of  election,  was  quite  harm- 
less. In  this  way  universalism  and  particularism  were  equally  sanc- 
tioned, and  a  schism  in  the  French  Church  was  avoided.*  The  literary 
controversy  continued  for  several  years  longer,  and  developed  a  large 
amount  of  learning  and  ability,  until  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close 
by  the  political  oppressions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France.* 

^  The  orthodox  Latherans,  as  far  as  they  took  notice  of  this  controversy,  saw  in  Amyrald- 
ism  a  concealment  of  Calvinism,  a  mockery  on  the  part  of  God,  a  bndge  to  Syncretism,  and 
characterized  the  gratia  Amyraldina  as  a  gratia  Calvina,  turn  divina.  So  Reheboldus,  De 
natwra  et  gratia  Most  Amyraldo  opposita^  Gissas,  1651  (quoted  by  G.  Frank,  Vol.  I.  p.  43). 
Among  American  divines.  Dr.  Hodge  notices  this  controversy  (Syst.  Theology,  Vol.  II. 
p.  322),  and  says  that  hypothetical  redemption  is  liable  to  the  objections  against  both  Au- 
gastinianism  and  Arminianism.  '  It  does  not  remove  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  Augustin- 
ianism,  as  it  asserts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  election.  Besides,  it  leaves  the  case  of  the 
heathen  oat  of  view.  They,  having  no  knowledge  of  Christ,  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
this  decretum  hgpotheticum,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  passed  over  by  a  decretHm 
abtolutum.*    Bnt  Amyraut  does  notice  the  case  of  the  heathen ;  see  above. 

*  Schweizer,  pp.  307  sqq. ;  Ebrard,  p.  555. 

'  Schweizer  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  writings  on  both  sides,  pp.  820-489.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  great  Schleiermacher  has  revived  Amyraldism  on  German  soil,  but  in  a  much 
bolder  form,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  He  widens 
Calvinism  (which  he  very  acutely  defends  against  Lutheranism  and  Arminianism)  into  a  real 
and  effective  universalism  of  salvation,  and  makes  the  particularism  of  election  and  reprobation 
merely  a  temporary  means  to  this  end.  Schweizer,  one  of  his  ablest  pupils,  adopts  this  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  in  his  Christliche  Glauhentlehre,  Leipzig,  1872,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  pp.  78  sqq. 
and  444  sqq.  But  this  solution  is  subject  to  all  the  objections  of  what  in  America  is  popu- 
lArly  called  the  system  of  Universalism :  it  turns  conversion  into  a  process  of  nature  or  nO' 
<^^"Bity;  it  dulls  the  edge  of  warning;  freedom  implies  the  continued  power  of  resistance,* 
'^^pentance  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  last  impossible,  especially  in  hell  and  in 
^  case  of  the  devil  and  diabolized  men. 
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MEDIATE  AND  IMMEDIATE   IMPUTATION.' 

All  AugUBtinians  and  Calvinists  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity and  original  sin  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall ;  bat  differ- 
ences arose  among  them  concerning  the  imputation  of  Adaxn^s  sin 
and  guilt  to  his  posterity.  The  majority  advocated  the  realistic  the- 
ory of  an  actual,  though  impei-sonal  and  unconscious,  participation  of 
the  whole  human  race  in  the  fall  of  Adam  as  their  natural  organic 
head,  who  by  his  individual  transgression  vitiated  the  generic  human 
nature,  and  transmitted  it  in  this  corrupt  state  by  physical  generation 
to  his  descendants.  This,  the  old  Augustinian  view,  was  rene^wed  by 
tlie  Beformers.  Others,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  adopted  Uie 
federal  theory  of  a  vicarious  legal  representation  of  mankind  by  Adam, 
in  virtue  of  an  assumed  covenant  of  works  made  with  him  by  the 
Soveraign  Creator,  to  the  effect  that  Adam  should  stand  a  moral  ]  ro 
bation  in  behalf  of  all  his  descendants  (acting  like  a  guardian  for 
children  yet  unborn,  or  like  a  representative  for  future  constitnents), 
and  that  his  act  of  obedience  or  disobedience,  with  all  its  consequences, 
should  be  judicially  imputed  to  them,  or  accounted  theirs  iu  law.' 
Still  others  combined  the  two  theories  so  as  to  make  imputation  r^t 
both  on  the  moral  ground  of  participation  and  on  the  legal  ground 
of  representation. 

In  connection  with  this  doctrine  of  hereditary  sin  there  arose  among 
the  Calvinists  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  controversy  about  imme- 
diate or  antecedent,  and  mediate  or  consequent  imputation.'     The 

'  Syntagma  therium  theologicarum  in  academia  ScUmurienn  diqnUatarmm^  Ed.  II.  Sal- 
mur.  1664.  Placbds  :  De  statu  Hominis  lapsi  ante  gratiam^  1640;  his  defense, />e  imaputa^ 
tione  primi  per.cati  Adami,  1655,  in  his  Opera  omnia,  1699  and  1702,  two  vols.  Against  hinu 
A.  Rivet:  Decretum  Synodi  nationalis  Eccletiarum  Be/ormatamm  GalKcB^  A,D,  1645  <le  ij»- 
putatione  jvrimi  peccati  omnibui  Adami  posteria,  cum  Eccletiarum  et  doctorum  proieBtamiimwm 
contenm,  ex  scriptis  eorum  collecto,  in  the  Opera  TheoL  of  Rivet,  Rotterd.  1 660,  Tom.  HI. 
pp.  798-827,  translated  in  part  in  the  Princeton  Review  for  1839,  pp.  553-579.  Comp.  also 
Schweizer's  art.  Placeus,  in  Herzog,  Vol.  XI.  pp.  755-57,  and  several  American  treatises  on 
the  imputation  controversy  by  Hodge,  Baird,  Landis,  G.  P.  Fisher,  qnoted  in  my  annotatknis 
to  Lange  B  Com,  on  Rom.  v.  12  (pp.  191  sqq.),  where  the  exegetical  aspects  are  fuUy  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  classical  passage  i^'  ifi  iravrtQ  ^fiaprov. 

*  Fadua  operum^  or  fasdua  naturoe,  as  distinct  from/cedue  gratia.  The  only  Scriptnre  pas- 
sage which  the  Federalists  alleged  in  favor  of  this  primal  covenant  is  Hos.  vL  7 :  *  For  they,  like 
Adam  [0*16(3],  have  broken  the  covenant ;'  but  others  translate  with  the  Sept. :  '  They  [are] 
like  men  [who]  break  a  covenant'  (tuc  dv^puneo^ wapafiaivw  lu^iaiv), 

*  Turretin  {Instit,  Pars  I.  pp.  556,  Loc.  ix.  de  peccato,  Qa.  X.)  charges  De  la  Place  with 
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theory  of  immediate  imputation  makes  all  descendants  of  Adam  re- 
sponsible for  his  disobedience  as  paiticipants  in  actUy  and  condemns 
them  independently  of,  and  prior  to,  native  depravity  and  personal 
transgression,  so  tliat  hereditary  guilt  precedes  hereditary  sin.  The 
theory  of  mediate  imputation  makes  inherent  depravity  derived  from 
Adam,  and  this  alone,  the  ground  of  imputation  and  condemnation 
(viiiositas  prcBcedit  imputationem).  The  school  of  Montauban,  Bivet 
of  Leyden,  the  elder  Turretin  of  Geneva,  Heidegger  of  Zurich,  Garis- 
sol,  Maresius,  and  the  supralapsarians  and  federalists  advocated  the 
former,  some  exclusively,  some  in  connection  with  mediate  imputa- 
tion. La  Place  (Placeus)  of  Saumur  denied  immediate  imputation  of 
a  foreign  sin  as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  allowed  only  a  mediate  im- 
putation, but  claimed  to  be  nevertheless  in  full  harmony  with  Calvin's 
teaching  on  this  subject. 

The  Heformed  national  Synod  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  in  1645,  re- 
jected the  theory  of  La  Place  (j-et  without  calling  him  to  an  account  or 
naming  him),  at  least  so  far  as  it  restricts  the  nature  of  original  sin  to 
the  mere  hereditary  corruption  of  Adam's  posterity.  In  vindication 
of  the  decree  of  the  Synod,  Rivet  prepared  a  collection  of  passages  on 
imputation  (many  of  them  very  general  and  inconclusive)  from  Re- 
formed and  Lutheran  confessions  and  the  writings  of  Calvin,  Beza, 
BuUinger,  Melanchthon,  Chemnitz,  and  others. 

THE   CONSENSUS  FORMULA. 

Several  years  after  the  leaders  of  the  Saumur  theology  had  passed 
from  the  stage  of  history  it  was  thought  desirable  by  some  of  the 
prominent  divines  of  Switzerland  to  protect  their  Churches  against 
possible  danger  from  the  new  doctrines  of  Saumur,  which  were  im- 
ported through  writings  and  students,  and  met  with  considerable  sym- 
pathy, especially  in  Geneva.  It  was  feared — and  not  without  reason — 
that,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  they  might  lead,  by  legitimate 
logical  development,  to  an  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  system  of 
Calvinism. 

Hence  the  new  Formula  of  orthodoxy  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  section,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 

inTenting  this  distinction  to  evade  the  force  of  the  Rjnodical  decision  of  Charenton,  164& 
Aognstine  and  the  Keformen  did  not  nse  the  terms,  and  hence  are  qaoted  on  hoth  sides. 
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of  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Geneva,  and  adopted  in  other  Keformed  cantons 
a8  a  binding  rule  of  public  teaching  for  ministers  and  professors.  Its 
authority  was  confined  to  Switzerland,  and  even  there  it  could  not 
maintain  itself  longer  than  about  half  a  century.  French  ministers^ 
who  fled  to  Lausanne  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes, 
refused  to  sign  it ;  the  great  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Branden- 
burg (1686),  and  afterwards  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  England,  and 
the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  at  Batisbon  (1722),  urged  the  Befoi-med 
cantons,  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  union,  to  abandon  the  Formula. 
It  gradually  lost  its  hold  upon  the  Swiss  churches,  and  was  allowed  to 
die  and  be  buried  without  mourners.  Nevertheless  the  theology  which 
it  repi^esents  continues  to  be  advocated  by  a  respectable  school  of  strict 
Calvinists  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  America. 

The  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula  was  not  so  much  intended  to 
be  a  new  confession  of  faith,  as  an  explanatory  appendix  to  the 
former  Confessions  (resembling  in  this  respect  the  Saxon  Visitation 
Articles,  which  were  an  appendix  to  the  Lutheran  Fonnula  of  Con- 
cord, to  guard  the  churches  of  Saxony  against  the  dangers  of  ciypto- 
Calvinism).  The  document  does  not  breathe  the  fresh  and  bracing 
air  of  faith  and  religious  experience  which  characterize  the  Confes- 
sions of  the  Beformation  period.  It  is  the  product  of  scholasticism, 
which  formularized  the  faith  of  Calvin  into  a  stiff  doctrinal  system, 
and  anxiously  surrounded  it  with  high  walls  to  keep  out  the  light  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nevertheless  it  is  more  liberal  than  is  generally 
represented  and  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bigotry  and  polem- 
ical violence  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Heidegger  was  personally 
mild  and  modest ;  he  spoke  the  truth  in  love,  and  resisted  the  pressure 
of  extremists  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  who  suspected  even  him  of 
unsoundness,  and  desired  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  schools  not 
only  of  Saumur  but  also  of  Cocceius  and  Cartesius.  Instead  of  this, 
he  speaks  in  the  preface  of  the  Formula,  respectfully  and  kindly,  of 
the  Saumur  theologians,  and  calls  them  venerable  brethren  in  Christ, 
who  built  on  the  same  foundation  of  faith,  and  whose  peculiar  doe> 
trines  are  not  condemned  as  heresies,  but  simply  disapproved.^ 


^  ^  Salvum  enim  utrinque  per  Dei  gratiam  stat  fvtndamentum  fidd.  .  .  .  Salva  mnitam 
pons  mjfBtici  et  Spiritua,  .  .  .  Salvum  deniqiie  apud  ho$  semper  tenerrimte  oaritaiu 
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The  Formula  consists  of  a  preface  and  twenty-six  canons  or  articles, 
which  clearly  state  the  points  of  difference  between  strict  Calvinism 
and  Salmurianism.     They  teach  the  following  points : 

1.  The  literal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  integrity  of  the 
traditional  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  vowels  as 
well  88  consonants ;  so  that  we  need  not  resort  to  manuscripts,  transla- 
tions, and  conjectures.'    Art.  1-3.    Against  Cappeh 

This  attempt  to  canonize  the  Hebrew  vowels  gave  great  offense  to 
Claude,  Daill^,  and  other  French  Calvinists ;  and  Heidegger  explained 
to  Turretin  that  the  object  of  the  Fonnula  was  only  to  guard  the 
authority  and  integrity  of  the  original  text,  and  not  to  decide  gram- 
matical and  critical  questions.  But  in  its  natural  effect  such  a  me- 
chanical theory  of  inspiration,  which,  to  be  of  any  practical  use,  re- 
quires a  perpetual  literary  miracle  in  the  preservation  of  the  text,  would 
supersede  all  textual  criticism,  and  make  the  Targums,  the  Septuagint, 
the  Vulgate,  and  other  ancient  versions,  worse  than  useless. 

2.  God  decreed  from  eternity,  first,  to  create  man  innocent ;  second, 
to  permit  {permittere)  the  fall ;  third,  to  elect  some  to  salvation,  and 
thus  to  reveal  in  them  his  mercy,  but  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  corrupt 
mass  {alio8  vero  in  corrupta  massa  relinquere),  and  to  devote  them 
to  eternal  perdition.  (This  is  clearly  the  Augustinian  infralapsarian- 
ism.)    In  the  gracious  decree  of  election  Christ  himself  is  included,  as 

etc.  The  original  draft  of  the  Formala  was  even  milder  and  much  shorter.  Schweizer  has, 
in  a  purely  historical  interest,  vindicated  the  memory  of  Heidegger  and  the  comparatively 
moderate  character  of  the  Consensus  Formula.  See  his  extracts  from  the  MS.  of  Heidegger's 
Report,  in  Niedner's  ZdtKhrift,  above  quoted,  and  his  art.  Heidegger,  in  Herzog*s  Real- 
Encykl, 

*  */ii  ipecie  amtem  Hebraicut  Veteris  Testamenti  Codex,  quern  ex  traditione  Ecclena  Ju- 
daicas,  em  oUm  Oracula  Dei  commissa  9unt,  accepimtu  hodieque  retinemuSf  turn  quoad  conso- 
HAS,  turn  quoad  too  alia,  eivepuncta  ipaa,  sive  punctorum  aaliem  potesiatem,  et  turn  QnoAD  res, 
(urn  QUOAD  TEEBA  dtoiTVfvcTOc,  ut  fidei  et  vita  nostrce,  una  cum  Codice  Novi  Testamenti  ait 
CAifON  unicua  et  iUibatus,  ad  cuius  normam,  ceu  Lydium  lapidem,  universce,  quce  extant,  Ver- 
nones,  sice  orientates,  sive  ocddentales  exigendce,  et  sicubi  deflectunt,  revocandcs  sunt.*    The 
Miroe  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  of  words  and  thoughts,  which  dates  from  Rabbinical  ortho- 
doxy, but  was  not  held  by  the  Reformers,  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran  Church  since  John  Ger- 
hard, and  is  even  now  extensively  held,  especially  in  England  and  America,  by  those  whose 
futh  in  the  Word  of  God  is  not  affected  by  modem  criticism.     It  was  most  ably  defended 
by  the  venerable  Dr.  Louis  Gaussen  (1790-1863),  Professor  in  the  Free  Church  Theological 
^hool  of  Geneva,  in  his  works  on  Theopneusty  (1840;  second  edition,  1842),  and  on  the 
Canon  (1862,  two  vols.).     Dissent  from  him  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  colleague,  Scherer. 
Gatusen  admitted,  however,  the  individualities  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  compares  them  to 
the  keys  of  an  immense  oigan,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  played. 

Vol.  I.— I  I 
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the  Mediator  and  our  firstrbom  Brother.  The  doctrine  of  an  antece- 
dent  hypothetical  will  or  intention  of  6od^  to  save  all  men  on  cod- 
dition  of  faith  is  rejected  as  uuscriptaral  and  as  involving  God  in  im- 
perfection and  contradiction.     Art.  4-6.    Against  Amyraut 

3.  The  covenant  of  works  made  by  God  with  Adam  before  the  fall, 
promising  to  him  eternal  life  (symbolized  by  the  tree  of  life  in  Para- 
dise), on  condition  of  perfect  obedience.    Art.  7-9.    Against  Ainyrant 

4.  Immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  all  his  posterity  who  fell 
in  him,  their  representative  head  {in  ipso  ut  capite  et  atirpe),  and  for- 
feited the  promised  blessing  of  the  covenant  of  works.  Man  is  thus 
doubly  condemned,  for  his  participation  in  the  sin  of  Adam  and  for 
his  hereditary  depravity ;  to  deny  the  former  makes  the  latter  donbt- 
ful.'  Art.  10-12.  Against  La  Place,  not  because  he  asserted  mediate 
or  consequent  imputation  (which  the  Formula  likewise  teaches),  but 
because  he  excluded  the  other. 

5.  Limited  atonement.  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect,  and  not  indis- 
criminately for  all  men.^  The  infinite  value  and  inherent  safficiency 
of  Christ's  satisfaction  is  not  denied,  but  the  divine  intention  and  the 
practical  efficiency  are  limited,  and  adjusted  to  the  particularism  of 
the  decree  of  election.     Art.  1 3-16.    Against  Amyraut 

6.  The  actual  vocation  to  salvation  never  was  absolutely  general 
{numqtbam  absolute  universalis^  but  was  confined  to  Israel  in  the  old 
dispensation  and  to  Christians  in  the  new  (Matt.  xi.  25 ;  Eph.  L  9). 
God's  revelation  in  nature  and  providence  (Rom.  i.  19, 20)  is  insuffi- 
cient for  purposes  of  salvation,  though  it  leaves  the  heathen  without 
excuse  for  rejecting  even  this  remnant  of  the  knowledge  of  God.    The 

^  Called  voluntoB  conditionata^  velleitcu,  misericordia  prima,  dedderiwn  imeffieax, 

*  Art.  X.  *  Censemus  igitw  peccatum  Adami  omnilms  ejus  posterU  judido  Dei  arcatto  et 
justo  imputari'  (Rom.  v.  12, 19 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  22).  Art.  XI.  *Duplici  igitur  nomime  pcti 
peccatum  homo  natura,  tndeque  ab  ortu  euo,  antequam  ullum  actuale  peccatum  in  se  admittat^ 
ira  ac  maledictioni  divincB  obnoxius  eat;  primum  quidem  ob  irapdimafta  et  inobediemtitum^ 
quam  in  Adami  lumbia  commtsit ;  deinde  ab  consequentem  in  ipeo  eonc^tu  hereditariam  cor- 
ruptionem  ineitam,  qua  tota  ejus  natura  depravata  et  spiritualiter  mortua  est^  €uieo  quidem,  ut 
recte  peccatum  originate  statuatur  duplex  .  .  .  imputatum  videlicet,  et  hereditarium  inAeereikg.^ 

*  Art.  XIII.  '  Pro  soUs  electis  ex  decretorio  Patris  consiHo  propriaque  intentUme  dirum 
mortem  oppetiit  [^Christus'],  solos  illos  in  sinum  patemre  gratite  restituitj  solos  Deo  Patri  offemam 
reconciliavit  et  a  maledictione  legis  liheravit.'  Art.  XVI.  ^Haud  probare  possumus  opfto- 
sitam  doctrinam  iilorum  qui  statuunt,  Christum  propria  intentione  et  comsilio  turn  9wo  turn 
Patris  ipsum  mittentis,  mortuum  esse  pro  omnibus  et  singulis,  addita  conditione  impossihifiy  si 
videlicet  credant. '  The  ablest  modem  advocate  of  this  limited  atonement  theory  is  Dr.  Hodgo» 
Sjjst,  TheoL  Vol.  II.  pp.  544  sqq. 
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external  call  of  God  through  his  Word  is  always  serious,  and  so  far  ef- 
fective that  it  works  salvation  in  the  elect,  and  makes  the  unbelief  of 
the  reprobate  inexcusable.'  Art.  17-20.  Against  Anjyraut,  who  ex- 
tended the  vocation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church  and  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace. 

7.  The  natural  as  well  as  moral  inability  of  man  to  believe  the  gos- 
pel of  himself.'  This  twofold  inability  has  its  ground  in  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  from  which  only  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  deliver  us  (1  Cor.  ii.  14 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6).  Art.  21, 22.  Against 
Amyraut. 

8.  A  twofold  covenant  of  God  with  man — ^the  covenant  of  works 
made  with  Adam  and  through  him  with  all  men,  but  set  aside  by  the 
fall,  and  the  covenant  of  grace  made  only  with  the  elect  in  Christ, 
which  is  forever  valid,  and  exists  under  two  economies,  tlie  Jewish 
and  the  Christian.  The  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  were  saved  by 
the  same  faith  in  the  Lamb  of  God  as  we  are  (Apoc.  xiii.  8 ;  Heb.  xiii. 
8 ;  John  xiv.  1) ;  for  out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  in  words,  figures, 
and  types,  suflSciently  for  salvation,  though  not  as  clearly  as  in  the 
New.  For  no  one  can  believe  in  Christ  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
third  person  in  the  Trinity.  Amyraut's  doctrine  of  thi-ee  essentially 
different  covenants — natural,  legal,  and  evangelical,  with  different  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  piety — is  disapproved.     Art.  23-25. 

The  concluding  article  (the  26th)  prohibits  the  teaching  of  new 
or  doubtful  and  unauthorized  doctrines  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Canons  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  other  Reformed  symbols. 

*  Art  XIX.  *  Vocatio  externa  quce  per  prceconium  Hvangeficum  Jit,  etiatn  vocantU  Dei  re- 
tpectu,  Maria  et  nncera  est.  .  .  .  Neqwe  voluntas  ilia  respectu  eontm,  qui  vocationi  non  parent, 
ineJUcax  est,  quia  semper  Deus  id,  quod  volens  intendit,  assequitur,*  etc. 

*  Art.  XXI.  'Mora LIS  ea  impotentia  diet  possit,  quatenus  scilicet  circa  subjection  et  objec^ 
turn  morale  versatur:  katcralis  tamen  esse  simulet  did  debet,  quatenus  homo  pvou,  natura, 
ndeoque  nascendi  lege,  inde  ab  ortu  estJUius  iras*  (Eph.  ii.  2).  Dr.  Hodge  likewise  defends 
tHis  doctrine  against  the  New  School  Calnnists,  who,  with  Amyraut,  daim  for  man  the  nal- 
ural  abilitj,  bat  admit  his  moral  inability. 
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n.  THE  REFORMED  CONFESSIONS  OF  FRANCE  AND  THE 

NETHERLANDS 

§  62.  Thb  Galijoan  Oonfession.    A.D.  1559. 

LUtratun, 

I.  EdXTIOHB  or  TIIS  GALUCAIf   COMVRSBtOIf. 

The  originil  French  text  In  Thbod.  db  Bxza  :  HisUdre  eeetMa»tique  de%  igliau  riformim  au  i  ii/iiimi 
de  Franee^  Antw.  1680,  Tom.  II.  pp.  178-190 ;  in  Nibmrykb's  Colleetio  Covf.  in  eedes.  reformatiB  jraMicppi 
811-896 ;  and  in  the  Zeitaehrift  /ur  die  hUtor.  Theologie  for  1B7B,  pp.  606-544,  with  an  Introduction  bj  Dr. 
Harps.  The  shorter  recension  in  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  Opera,  VoL  IX.  pp.  789  sqq.  The  text,  a 
reriaed  by  the  Synod  of  Rochelle  (1671),  was  often  printed  in  French  Bibles,  and  separately.  CoiBp.tb£ 
Tonlonae  edition  of  1864,  entitled  Coi^/tesum  de  Foi  et  DuetpUiu  eeclesiaUique  dm  igUaea  riformia  4i 
France  {/SoetiU  dee  livree  religieux,  pp.  »-86). 

The  Latin  translation :  OaUiearum  eedeeiartan  Confeeaio  Chrietianiseimo  Carolo  IX.  regi  ammo  MDLIL 
exhibits  Nunc  veto  in  Latinum  eonvereoj  ui  omtUno  eone'et  ea»  ab  omnibue  hofreeibue  srw  eeOU  em 
proreue  alitna.  A  nno  Domini  1666— and  often  reprinted ;  also  in  Corpue  et  Syntagma  Conf.  1651,  pp.  77- 
88,  and  in  NiKMRvxa^s  Colleetio,  pp.  327-389. 

A  German  translation  appeared  first  at  Heidelberg,  1662  (see  Niemeyer,  Pre^fiat,  p.  1.) :  alao  in  Bockh.^i 
Bekenntniee-Schriften  der  evang.  r%form.  Kirche^  pp.  461-4T4 

An  English  translation  in  John  QnoK*s  SipMdieon  in  Qailia  R^formatOt  Lond.1699,  VoL  L  ppuvL-ZTi 

n.  HisTOBT  or  TBB  Rbtobmatioh  Aim  THX  RBroBMxn  CnuBOU  DC  Fkamok 

See  partly  the  Literature  on  Calvin,  quoted  p.  421. 

Thbod.  Bbza,  :  Hietoire  eeeUe.  dee  iglieee  Hformiee  au  reyaume  de  France  (1821-63),  Antw.  1980^  S  voii 

Jbam  Cbkspin  (d.  1672) :  JAvre  dee  martyre  {Acta  Martyrum),  depuia  Jhan  Huaj\iaqu*en  1664.  Genen. 
1860 ;  enlarged  edition,  Gendve,  1617,  and  Amsterd.  1684. 

Skbxauvs  (Jbam  db  Skbbbs,  historiographer  of  France,  1640-98) :  Commentariua  de  atatu  rdigieauH 
reipublicm  in  regno  CkUlicey  1671-78  (five  parts). 

Thbod.  Aobippa  d'AdbiomA  (Albin aub,  a  Huguenot  in  the  eervioe  of  Henry  IV. ;  d.  at  Geneva,  1^' 
Hietoire  uninereeUe  de  man  temps,  1616-20, 8  vols. 

Du  Plbsbib  Mobkay  :  Mimoiree  et  eorre^pondance,    Paris,  1824-26. 

JoHK  QuxoK  (a  learned  Non-conformist,  d.  1706) :  Synodieon  in  OaUia  Riformaia;  or^  the  Acta,  Deeieiitt 
Deereee^  and  Canone  qf  the  National  Couneile  of  the  Rtformed  Churehea  in  Franee,  London,  1698,  i  voX 
fol.  (with  a  history  of  the  Church  till  1686).    Much  more  accurate  than  Aymon. 

AvMoir :  Tbus  lee  aynodee  nationaxtx  dee  iglieee  rfformSee  de  Franee,    La  Haye,  1710, 2  vols.  4ta 

B.  A.  Latax.:  Compendioua  Hietory  of  the  R^ormaiion  in  Franee , .  .to  the  R/^)ealing  qf  tke  BMd  tf 
Nantee.    London,  1787-41, 7  vols. 

Sif BDUET :  Hilary  qf  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Franee,    London,  1882,  8  vols. 

G.  i>B  F&I.IOB :  Hietoire  dee  Proteetante  eti  France,  Toulouse,  1861 ;  EngL  translation,  by  Lobdel,  ISSL 
By  the  same :  Hietoire  dee  aynodee  nationaux  dee  igliaee  rifarmAee  de  Franee.    Paris. 

W.  G.  SoLDAM :  OeeeMchte  dee  Froteetantiemue  in  Frankreieh  bie  turn  Tode  EarVe  IX,  Leipzig,  IS!^ 
2  vols. 

G.  VON  PoLBMz:  Oeechiehte  dee  franzdeieehen  CaJMniemiaa  bia  tur  Nationalveraawmlung  tJ.  1789,  ii« 
Thett  aue  hand'-ehriftl.  Qitellen,    Goths,  1867-64, 4  vols. 

S.  Stahblim  :  Der  Uebertritt  Heinrieh'e  IV.    Basle,  1856. 

Atu.  Coqdebrl  :  Hietoire  dee  ifjlieee  du  dieert    Paris,  1857, 2  vols. 

W.  Haao  :  La  Franee  proteetante.    Paris,  1858  (biographies). 

Wbxbs:  Hietoire  dee  rifitgiie  proteetante  de  Franee  depuie  la  rivoeation  de  VMt  de  Nantea  yuaqa'd  «« 
joure.    Paris,  1863;  Bnglish  translation,  London,  1864, 2  vols. 

Much  valonble  information  on  the  early  history  of  Calvinism  and  French  Protestantism  generally  i> 
contained  in  Hbbiiiiijabd*s  Corre^Hmdanee  dee  riformateure  done  lee  pa^  de  Umgtu  fnancaie,  (koefi 
and  Paris,  1866  sqq.  (84>  far  4  voIh.),  and  in  the  BttUetin  de  la  SocUU  de  rhiatotra  du  Proteatantieme  freefl» 
Documenie  hietoriquee  itUdite  et  originaux  Xr/«,  XVII •,  et  XV III •  aikiea,  Paris  (8,  me  Lalltte},!^ 
73 ;  so  far  22  vols. 

m.  GrNBBAL  HiBTOBIBS  or  FbaNOB  TOUOHIMO  upon  thb  RsrOBMATIOir  PxBtODL 

TaiTAif  us  (Jaoqubs  Augusts  de  Tnou— bom,  1653 ;  died,  1617) :  Hititoriarum  wui  tempinie  librl  19S,ftv» 
1546-1607  (several  editions  in  five,  seven,  snd  sixteen  volumes).  The  snthor  was  a  moderate  Qax^^ 
witnessed  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  Bdict  of  Nantea.  Hia  history** 
put  in  the  Index  Bzpmrg.  1609. 
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Laobstills:  HitMre  de  France  pmdant  le$  ffu«rre$  dt  la  religion.    Paris,  182S,  4  vols. 

SuMOMDi :  Hiatoitt  dea  Francttis,  Par.  1881-44, 81  toIs.  (from  yol.  16th). 

Jni.X8  MiouBLKT  (born,  1798) :  Histoire  de  France^  1S38-62, 14  vole.  (vols.  8  and  0). 

8im  Jam tt  Stkphkm  :  Ltftum  on  the  Hiatory  of  Franeej  1857,  third  edition,  S  Tola. 

Lbop.  Rahkr  :  Framiiiiaehe  Oetehichte  nammtlich  im  16.  und  17.  Jtihrh.  180£-6S,  6  vols.  (Engliab  traxi» 
lation  in  part,  London,  1868, 2  vols.) 

Hkmki  Mabtin  :  HiaUnre  de  France  depuia  2e8  tempe  Us  ptiw  reevUe  jtuqu^en  1780,  fonrth  edition,  Parii^ 
iaBB-4iO,  16  Tom.  (Vola.  VII.  to  X.). 

FRENCH   PROTESTANTISM. 

In  France  the  Reformation  seemed  to  be  better  prepared  than  even 
in  Germany,  if  we  look  only  at  the  surface  of  the  situation.  Tlic  French 
Church  had  always  maintained  a  certain  independence  of  Rome,  under 
the  name  of  Gallican  rights  or  liberties.  Paris  was,  it  is  true,  the 
chief  seat  of  orthodox  scholasticism,  and  the  Sorbonne  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  condemn  Luther  and  his  writings  (1521) ;  but  it  nursed 
also  the  spirit  of  mysticism  and  disciplinary  reform,  which  led  to  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle.  In  the  Soutli  a  remnant  of 
the  Waldenses  had  survived  the  bloody  persecutions.  The  humanistic 
studies  flourished  gi'eatly  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  found  favor 
at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  (1494-1547),  who  invited  classical  scholars 
from  Italy,  thought  of  calling  Erasmus  and  even  Melanchthon  to  his 
capital,  and  aided,  for  political  reasons,  the  Protestants  in  Germany, 
while  yet  he  inflicted  imprisonment  and  death  upon  them  in  France. 

For  half  a  century,  and  amid  bloody  civil  wars,  three  conflicting 
tendencies,  represented  by  Calvin,  Rabelais,  and  Loyola — who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Paris  at  about  the  same  period — struggled  for  the 
mastery:  Calvinism,  with  its  high  intelligence  and  uncompromising 
virtue;  the  Renaissance,  with  its  elegant  culture  and  frivolous  skep- 
ticism ;  and  Jesuitism,  with  its  reactionary  and  unscrupulous  fanati- 
cism. Francis  I.  wavered  between  the  Renaissance,  which  suited  his 
natural  taste,  and  Romanism,  which  was  the  religion  of  the  masses  of 
Frenchmen ;  his  gifted  sister.  Queen  Margaret,  of  Navarre  (grandmother 
of  Henry  17.),  protected  the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance,  and 
harbored  at  one  time  Calvin,  and  at  another  the  Libertines.  Romanism 
triumphed  first  over  Protestantism,  and  afterwards  over  semi-evangel- 
ical Jansenism,  and  France  reaped  infidelity  and  the  Revolution. 

Calvinism,  always  in  the  minority,  and  too  stem  and  exacting  for 
the  national  character,  after  a  period  of  heroic  martyrdom,  gained  for 
a  time  a  limited  legal  existence  under  Henry  IV.  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  but  was  expelled  under  Louis  XIV.  to  fertilize  other 
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countries,  and  reduced  to  a  proscribed  sect  of  the  desert  at  home, 
where  nevertheless,  like  the  burning  bush,  it  could  not  be  consumed, 
and  was  providentially  preserved  for  better  days.* 

The  father  of  French  Protestantism  in  its  unorganized  form  is 
Jacques  Leffevre  d'Etaples  (Faber  Stapulensis,  1455-1537),  Professor 
of  the  Sorbonne  and  tutor  of  the  royal  princes.  He  translated  the 
Bible  from  the  Vulgate  (completed  1530);  he  taught,  even  before 
Luther  and  Zwingli,'  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without 
human  works  or  merit,  and  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Bible  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  and  predicted  a  reformation,  saying  to  his  pupil,  Farel,  'God 
will  renovate  the  world,  and  you  will  be  a  witness  of  it;'  but  he  had 
to  flee  to  Sti-asburg,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  Queen  Margaret 

In  the  same  spirit  labored  his  friends  and  pupils — Bri9onnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  who  fostered  evangelical  doctrines  and  practices  in  his 
diocese,  but  afterwards  timidly  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  La- 
ther; Melchior  Wolmar,  a  native  of  Germany,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Bourges  and  teacher  of  Calvin ;  Louis  de  Berquin  (1489-15^9), 
a  royal  counselor,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake;  Clement  Marot 
(1495-1544),  the  favorite  poet  of  his  age  and  translator  of  the  Psalms 
in  verse;  Peter  Robert  Olivetan  (d.  1538),  a  relative  of  Calvin  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  French  (printed  at  Neuchatel,  1535); 
William  Farel  (1489-1565),  Peter  Viret,  Anton  Froraent,  Calvin,  and 
Beza — who  were  driven  to  French  Switzerland.  The  radical  extrav- 
agances of  Anabaptists  and  anti-Trinitarians  also  spread  in  France, 
and  were  confounded  by  the  government  with  the  sound  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  made  a  pretext  for  persecution. 

But  it  was  only  after  Calvin,  himself  the  greatest  Protestant  of 
France,  had  taken  up  his  permanent  abode  in  Geneva,  that  tlie  Ref- 

'  'On  an  old  seal,  the  device  of  which  has  been  preserredf  the  French  [Reformed]  Charcfa 
may  be  seen  represented  under  the  image  of  the  burning  bush  of  Motes,  with  this  motto: 
*'  Flagror,  sed  non  comburor.**  These  words  sum  up  the  tragical  history  of  our  Church.  This 
Church  has  been  essentially  militant ;  she  has  known  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  what  it 
is  to  fight  for  life. .  .  .  Most  young  Frenchmen  are  brought  up  in  a  holy  horror  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  traces  of  this  early  impression  are  even  found  clinging  to  the  minds  of  men  of  inde- 
pendent thought — ^nay,  of  those  whose  boast  it  is  that  they  are  free-thinkers.' — A.  Decoppet, 
in  his  report  on  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Erangel* 
ical  Alliance  in  New  York,  1873.  See  Proceedings,  p.  72.  The  synodical  seal,  with  dw 
above  motto  and  the  date  1559,  is  reproduced  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  of  Bc^ 
8ier*s  Histoire  du  Synode  Giniral  de  V^glise  reform,  de  France  1872  (Paris,  1878). 

*  His  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  appeared  in  1512. 
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ormation  movement  was  organized  into  a  separate  Church,  and  ac- 
quired a  national  importance.  He  therefore,  and  his  friend  and  sac- 
oessor  Beza,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  Beformed  Church 
of  France.  Geneva  became  an  asylum  for  their  persecuted  country- 
Tnen,  and  the  nursery  of  evangelists.  Henceforward  French  Protest- 
antism assumed  a  Calvinistic  type  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  government,  it  was  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  state.  Although  cruelly  persecuted,  and  numbering 
its  martyrs  by  thousands,  it  spread  rapidly  among  the  middle  and  higher 
classes,  and  in  1558  it  embraced  four  hundred  thousand  followers. 

The  first  national  Synod  was  held  in  Paris,  May  25-28, 1559,  under 
the  moderatorship  of  Francois  de  Morel,  then  pastor  of  Paris,  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Calvin.^  It  gave  the  Eeformed  Church  a  compact  or- 
ganization by  the  adoption  of  the  Oallican  Confession  of  Faith,  in 
connection  with  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  discipline, 
which  remained  the  firm  basis  of  the  Church  as  long  as  she  was  al- 
lowed to  exist  and  to  hold  national  Synods,  twenty-nine  in  all,  the 
last  being  that  at  Loudun,  1659. 

ANTOINE  DE  CHANDIEIT. 

The  Oallican  Confession  is  the  work  of  John  Calvin,  who  prepared  the 
first  draft,  and  of  his  pupil,  Antoine  de  la  Boche  Chandien,  who,  with 
the  Synod  of  Paris  in  1559,  brought  it  into  its  present  enlarged  shape.' 

Chandien,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Sadeel,'  was  bom  1534,  of  a  wealthy 
noble  family,  in  the  castle  Chabot,  in  Burgundy,  studied  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse,  was  converted  to  Protestantism  in  Paris,  renounced 
a  splendid  career,  studied  theology  at  Geneva,  was  ordained  1554,  and 

*  An  Aooonnt  of  this  Synod  in  Folens,  Vol.  I.  pp.  435  sqq.  Owing  to  the  troubles  of  the 
times  there  were  only  eleyen  congregations  represented — Dieppe,  Paris^  Angers,  Orleans, 
Tonrs,  etc 

*  Quick,  in  the  Sifnod.  Gall  Re/.  (London,  1692,  Vol.  I.  p.  xr.),  says :  'CalTin  first  drew  op 
the  Confession  itself.*  Bot  Beza,  in  his  History,  connects  Chandien  prominently  with  the 
origin  of  the  Confession,  without  expressly  naming  him  as  the  author.  It  is  based,  in  part  at 
least,  on  a  shorter  Confession  to  the  King  (Au  Roy),  which  Calvin  probably  prepared,  1557, 
for  the  congregation  of  Paris,  in  vindication  against  false  charges.  See  Bonnet,  Lettru  de 
Cnlvin^  Tom.  II.  p.  181,  and  Qp^ra,  VoL  IX.  p.  715  (comp.  Prole ff,  p.  lix.).  Calvin  also 
wrote  another  French  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Churches,  during  the 
war.  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfort,  1562. 
Keprinted  in  OperOy  Vol.  IX.  pp.  753-772. 

*  The  Hebrew  name  for  Chandien, ».  e.  Champ  de  Dieu^  Field  of  God. 
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elected  pastor  of  the  small  Beformed  congregation  in  Paris.  He  was 
imprisoned  1557,  escaped  under  the  name  Sadeel,  was  again  imprison- 
ed, but  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Anton  de  Bourbon  (the  father  of 
Henry  IV.),  engaged  in  mission  work  near  Poitiers,  and  returned  to 
his  congregation  in  Paris,  1559.  He  presided  over  the  third  National 
Beformed  Synod  at  Orleans,  1562,  attended  as  delegate  the  seventh 
National  Synod  at  I^a  Bochelle,  1571,  barely  escaped  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24),  fled  with  his  family  to  Oeneva,  and  taught 
theology  at  Lausanne.  He  received  a  commission  in  1578  to  attend  a 
Protestant  Union  meeting  at  Frankfort,  suggested  by  the  Elector  John 
Casimir,  but  never  carried  out.  He  was  called  back  to  France  as  chap- 
lain of  King  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  returned  to 
Geneva,  1589,  and  labored  there  as  pastor  and  Professor  of  Hebrew 
till  his  death,  Feb.  23,  1591.  Beza  esteemed  him  very  highly.  De 
Thou  recommends  him  for '  noble  birth,  fine  appearance,  elegant  man- 
ners, learning,  eloquence,  and  rare  modesty.''  Sadeel  wrote  twenty- 
three  books  and  tracts,  mostly  in  Latin,  some  in  French,  relating  to 
Christian  doctrines  (especially  the  Word  of  God ;  the  priesthood  and 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  the  human  nature  of  Christ;  the  spiritual  mandn- 
cation  of  his  body),  Church  discipline,  and  the  history  of  martyr&^ 

THE  OALLIOAN   00NFES8I0K. 

On  a  visit  to  the  mission  church  of  Poitiers,  after  the  holy  oommu' 
niou,  Chandieu  was  requested  by  the  brethren  to  suggest  to  the  chnrch 
in  Paris  the  importance  of  preparing  a  common  confession  of  faith  and 
order  of  discipline.^  Calvin  was  consulted,  and  sent  three  del^ates  vrith 
a  draft  of  a  confession  to  Paris.  This  was  enlarged  and  adopted  by  the 
Synod  at  Paris,  1559 ;  presented,  with  a  Preface,  to  King  Francis  11.  at 
Amboise,  1560,  and  afterwards  by  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  at  the  religious 

'  Histor,  Lib.  XXIX.  (on  occasion  of  his  election  as  president  of  the  National  Synod  of 
Orleans,  1562) :  ''EccleMa  Parisientis  pastor j  adolescenSj  in  quo  prosier  ffetUis  nobilitaiem, 
oris  ventuta/adeSy  erudiiioj  eloquentia  cum  singulari  mode$tia  certabant,* 

*  Ant.  Sadeglis  Opera  theolopia,  edited  after  his  death  by  his  son  John,  and  dedicated  to 
Henrir  of  Navarre,  Genev.  1592 ;  fifth  edition,  1620.  He  also  wrote  three  sonnets  on  Calrin's 
death,  and  Octonaires  sur  la  vaniti  du  monde.  See  France  proteetante^  s.  v.  Chandieu,  VoL 
III.  pp.  320-382 ;  Bulletin  de  la  soditi  de  Vhistoire  duprotestantismejranfoie,  1S5S,  p.  279 ; 
G.  von  Polenz,  Gesch.  des/ranz.  Calv.^  Vol.  I.  p.  435 ;  Borrel  (pastor  in  NismesX  art*  Ckam- 
dieu  in  Hei*zog,  Real-Encykl.  Vol.  XIX.  p.  318.  On  Sadeel's  Christology,  see  Dormer,  Eai- 
wicklunffsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi,  Vol.  II.  pp.  725,  783  sq.,  etc 

' Beza,  Htstoire,  etc.,  Torn.  I.  pp.  172  sq.,  quoted  in  Calv.  Operck,  VoL  IX.  p.  InL 
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conference  in  Poissy,  1561.  It  was  revised  and  ratified  at  the  seventh 
!N ational  Synod  lield  at  La  Eochelle,  1671,  with  Beza  as  moderator,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  and  her  sou  (Henry  IV.),  and 
Admiral  Coligny.  Hence  it  is  also  called  the '  Confession  ofRocheUe? 
Three  copies  were  written  on  parchment — one  for  La  Bochelle,  one  for 
Geneva,  one  for  Bdam — and  signed  by  the  ministers  and  elders  present.' 
As  to  the  text,  the  French  is  the  original,  but  it  exists  in  two  recen- 
sions :  the  shorter  contains  thirty-five  articles,  the  larger  forty  articles. 
The  latter  was  sanctioned  by  the  Synod  of  La  Rochelle.'  It  was  often 
printed  in  diffei*ent  languages,  and  attached  to  many  French  Bibles. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Gallican  Confession  is  a  faithful  summary  of  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin.  It  begins  with  God  (art.  1),  his  revelation  (2),  and  the  Script- 
ures as  the  Word  of  God  and  certain  rule  of  our  faith,  which  is  above 
all  customs,  edicts,  deci'ees,  and  councils  (3-5).  The  three  oecumenical 
Symbols  are  adopted  (5),  because  they  agree  with  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Holy  Scripture  teaches  the  unity  of  essence  and  tripersonality  of 
God — the  Father,  who  is  the  first  cause,  principle,  and  origin  of  all 
things ;  the  Son,  his  eternal  Word  and  Wisdom,  eternally  begotten  by 
the  Father ;  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  virtue  and  power  eternally  proceed- 
ing from  both  (6).  God  in  three  co-working  persons  created  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible  (7);  and  governs  all  things,  even  sin  and 
evil,  yet  without  being  the  author  of  sin,  but  so  making  use  of  devils 
and  sinners  as  to  turn  to  good  the  evil  which  they  do,  and  of  which 
they  alone  are  guilty  (8).  Man  was  created  pure  and  perfect,  but 
fell  by  his  own  guilt,  and  became  totally  corrupt  and  a  slave  of  sin, 
although  he  can  still  discern  good  and  evil  (9).  All  posterity  of 
Adam  is  in  bondage  to  original  sin,  which  is  an  inherited  evil  (not  an 


*  The  Geneva  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile  by  Ed.  Delessert.    See  Heppe,  p.  513. 

*  *I/autant  que  noitre  confusion  de  /by  est  imprim€e  de  differentes  manihreSf  le  Synode 
declare  que  ceHe-ta  est  la  viritnhle  confession  de  nos  iglises  refarmies  de  France  qui  com- 
mence par  ces  paroles:  *'  Nous  troy  one  quily  a  un  seul  Dieu^"  etc.  ^  laquelle  a  esti  dres8€e  au 
premier  Synode  national  tenu  a  Paris j  le  26  mai  de  Van  1 559.'  Quoted  in  Calv.  Opera,\o\,  IX. 
p.  lix.,  from  Ajmon.  The  shorter  edition  is  printed  in  0}>era,  Vol.  IX.  p.  739,  under  the  title 
Canfesaion  de  Foy  faite  d'un  comtnun  accord  par  les  iglises  qui  sont  dispers^es  en  France  et 
£abstienent  des  idolatries  pnpales.  The  larger  edition  is  incorporated  in  the  third  vohime 
of  this  work.  It  substitutes  in  the  title  for  ^qui  sont,'  etc.,  the  words  ^qui  tUsirent  vivre  selon 
la  pureU  de  rivangile  de  noetre  Seigneur  Jesui-Christ,*    Comp.  Heppe,  pp.  509  sqq. 
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imitation  merely),  and  sufficient  for  condemnation ;  even  after  bap- 
tism it  is  still  sin,  but  the  condemnation  of  it  is  abolished  out  of  free 
grace  (10, 11).  Ood,  according  to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose, 
calls  out  of  this  corrupt  mass  those  whom  he  has  chosen  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  without  regard  to  their  merit,  to  the  praise  of  his  glori- 
ous grace,  leaving  the  rest  in  their  corruption  and  condemnation,  to 
the  praise  of  his  eternal  justice  (12).^ 

Jesus  Christ  is  our  all-sufficient  Saviour,  and  ^made  unto  us  wisdom, 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption'  (13).  He  as- 
sumed our  human  nature,  being  God  and  man  in  one  person,  like  unto 
us  in  body  and  soul,  yet  without  sin.  We  detest  all  ancient  and  mod- 
em heresies  on  the  person  of  Christ,  especially  that  of  Servetns  (14). 
The  two  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ  are  inseparably  united, 
and  yet  remain  distinct,  so  that  the  divine  nature  retains  its  attri- 
butes, being  uncreated,  infinite,  and  omnipresent,  and  the  human  nat- 
ure continues  finite  and  circumscribed  (15).  By  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  have  the  forgivencsB 
of  all  our  sins  (16,17).  Our  justification  is  founded  on  the  remission 
of  sins  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  without  any  merit  of  our  own, 
and  is  apprehended  and  appropriated  by  faith  alone  (18-20).  By  this 
faith  we  are  regenerated,  and  receive  grace  to  lead  a  holy  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  us.  Faith,  then,  of  necessity 
produces  good  works,  but  these  works  are  not  accounted  to  us  for 
righteousness,  which  must  rest  exclusively  on  the  satisfaction  of  Christ; 
otherwise  we  would  never  have  peace  (21,  22).  Christ  is  our  only 
Advocate  before  the  Father.  We  therefore  reject  the  intercession 
of  saints,  and  all  other  devices  which  detract  from  the  all-sufficient 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  purgatory,  monastic  vows,  pilgrimages,  aaricn- 
lar  confession,  indulgences.  We  reject  them  not  only  on  account  of 
the  false  idea  of  merit  attached  to  them,  but  also  because  they  impose 
a  yoke  upon  the  conscience  (23,  24). 

The  Church,  with  the  ministry  and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God, 
is  a  divine  institution,  and  must  be  respected  and  obeyed.  The  tme 
Church  is  the  company  of  believers  who  agree  to  live  according  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  advance  in  holiness.    Nevertheless  there  may  be 

^  ^Laissant  les  autres  en  cette  mime  corruption  et  condamnation,  pour  d£momtrtr  en  (sr« 
justice f  cotnme  aux  premiere  ilfuit  /tare  Us  rickesses  de  sa  mts&icorde.* 
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hypocrites  and  reprobates  in  it,  who  can  not  destroy  its  charactor  and 
title.      We   reject  the   papacy  for  its  many  snperstitions,  idolatries, 
and  corruptions  of  tlie  Word  and  Sacraments.     But  as  some  trace  of 
the  true  Chui'cli  is  left  in  the  papacy,  together  with  the  virtue  and 
efficacy  of  baptism,  and  as  the  efficacy  of  baptism  does  not  depend 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  minister,  we  teach  that  those  who 
received  baptism  in  the  Bomish  Church  do  not  need  a  second  baptism. 
The  true  Church  should  be  governed  by  pastors,  elders,  and  deacons. 
All  true  pastors  have  the  same  anthority  and  power  under  one  head, 
the  only  sovereign  and  universal  bishop,  Jesus  Christ;  and  consequent- 
ly no  Church  shall  claim  any  authority  or  dominion  over  the  other 
(25-33).^    The  Sacraments  are  added  to  the  Word  as  pledges  and  seals 
of  the  grace  of  God  to  aid  and  comfort  our  faith.    They  are  external 
signs  through  which  God  operates  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,    Their 
substance  and  truth  is  in  Christ ;  separated  from  him  they  are  empty 
shadows.     There  are  but  two  Sacraments:  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.    Baptism  is  the  permanent  pledge  and  signature  of  our  adop- 
tion ;  by  it  we  are  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  cleansed 
by  his  blood  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost    The  Lord's  Supper  is 
the  witness  of  our  union  with  Christ,  who  truly  nourishes  us  with  his 
broken  body  and  shed  blood  through  the  secret  and  incomprehensible 
power  of  his  Spirit.     We  hold  that  this  is  done  spiritually  and  by 
faith,  not  because  we  substitute  imagination  or  thought  for  reality  and 
truth,  but  because  this  great  mystery  surpasses  our  senses  and  the  order 
of  nature.    In  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  God  really  gives  us  what 
they  represent.    Those  who  approach  the  Lord's  table  with  true  faith, 
as  a  vessel,  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  nourish  the 
soul  no  less  than  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body  (34-38). 

God  has  instituted  kingdoms,  republics,  and  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, whether  hereditary  or  elective,  for  the  order  and  peace  of  society. 
He  has  given  the  sword  to  the  magistrate  for  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  crime,  and  the  transgressions  of  the  first  as  well  as  the  second 

table  of  the  Decalogue.*    We  must  therefore  obey  the  magistrate, 

— * 

*  The  National  Synod  of  Gap,  1603,  inserted  an  article  (31)  declaring  the  pope  to  be  'the 
Antichrist  and  man  of  sin,'  but  the  Synod  of  La  Rochelle  (1607)  stmck  it  ont  on  acooimt  of 
tne  protest  of  the  king.     Heppe,  p.  537. 

*  *//  a  mis  le  ylaive  en  la  main  des  magistrats  pour  riprimer  Its  pechis  eommis  nom  teuU' 
"lent  contre  la  seconde  table  des  commandements  de  Dieu^  mais  aussi  contre  la  premOrs,*  This 
d«ue  justifies  civil  punishment  of  heresy.    It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  even  orthodox 
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pay  tribute  and  taxes  with  a  good  and  free  will,  even  if  the  rulers  are 
unbelievers.  We  therefore  detest  those  who  would  resist  authority, 
establish  community  of  goods,  and  overthrow  the  order  of  justice 
(39,  40). 

§  63.  The  Dbolasation  of  Fafth  of  the  Befobiced  Chuboh  nr 

Fbanck.     A.D.  1872. 
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XXX*  Synode  gininU  de  V^ltm  Mformie  de  France,  PremUre  $e$9ton  teoMu  d  Paria  du  6  Jmn  au 
10  JuiUet,  1878.  Proems  verbavx  et  aetea  publiea  par  Vordre  du  Synods,  Paris,  1873.  (Comp.  also  Um 
Compte  Rendu  of  the  secretiiries,  and  the  A\bc*  inraes  of  Laarens,  P^caat,  Ath.  Coquerel,  Fontaiide,  Ccdasi, 
and  Claroa^rau,  which  appeared  during  the  sesaion.) 

Do.  Second  eewUrn  tenne  a  Parie  du  SO  Novemhre  an  8  iMuemdre,  1878.    Parla,  1878. 

Edobnb  Bnaxaa :  Hiataire  du  Synode  g^nhtU  ds  V^lim  R^onnSe  dt  France,  iWif,  6  Juin  au  lOJuHkt, 
1878.  PariB,  1878, 8  yula.  B.  B  attended  the  Synod  of  1878,  aa  a  delegate  of  the  Free  Charch  of  France, 
and  gave  an  aoconnt  of  it  in  the  Jmamal  de  Oetiive,   He  has  since  Joined  the  National  Chnrch. 

The  thirtieth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  France  forms  an  epoch  in  its  history.  It  resumed  the  series  of 
twenty-nine  National  Synods  after  an  interruption  of  two  huudi*ed  and 
twelve  yeai*s.^  The  last  was  held  at  Loudun  (Anjon),  and  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  Jan.,  1660,  by  an  order  of  Louis  XIY.  prohibiting  such 
synods  in  future,  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  too  expensive  and 
troublesome,  and  that  their  business  could  be  transacted  in  provincial 
synods.  Dailld,  the  moderator,  protested  in  vain.  This  act  of  injus- 
tice aimed  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  Keformed  communion  by  break- 
ing it  up  into  incoherent  sections,  and  was  crowned  by  the  sweeping 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (Oct  22,  1685),  which  deprived 
France  of  a  million  of  her  best  citizens,  and  reduced  the  remnant  of 
Protestants  to  a  forbidden  sect  The  history  of  this  dark  period  is 
full  of  touching  and  dramatic  interest  '  The  Reformed  Chnrch  of 
the  Desert,'  under  '  the  most  Christian'  King  of  France,  like  the  primi- 
tive Church  under  the  sway  of  heathen  Rome,  had  to  hold  its  synodical 
meetings  in  the  open  fields,  in  mountain-passes,  and  caverns  of  the 
earth.^  In  those  meetings  the  Gallican  Confession  was  read,  and 
prayer  offered  for  the  persecuting  king.  The  spread  of  infidelity, 
which  followed  as  a  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  superstition  and 


members  of  the  National  Synod  of  IS72  were  opposed  to  the  re-adoption  of  this  OootaioB 
in  full. 

*  See  a  list  of  the  French  National  Synods  in  Bersier,  Vol.  II.  pp.  429  sqq. 

'  Eight  of  these  forbidden  Synods  were  held  between  1726  and  176a. 
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bigotry,  brought  first  an  edict  of  univereal  toleration  under  Lonis  XVI. 
(1787),  and  soon  afterwards  a  total  overthrow  of  Christianity  and 
social  order,  until  Napoleon,  in  1802,  restored  the  Boman  Church  as 
the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  Reformed  Church 
as  the  religion  of  a  small  though  respectable  minority,  but  both  under 
the  pay  and  control  of  the  State,  and  without  the  right  of  synodical 
self-government  and  discipline.^ 

This  right,  denied  by  the  Bourbon,  the  Napoleon,  and  the  Orleanist 
dynasties,  was  at  last  restored  to  the  Reformed  Church  by  the  Repub- 
lican government  under  Thiers,  who,  by  an  edict  of  Nov.  29, 1871,  au- 
thorized the  Consistories  in  France  and  Algiers  to  elect  delegates  to  a 
General  Synod.  Under  these  auspices  the  General  Synod  convened 
in  the  Temple  du  Saint-Esprit,  at  Paris,  from  June  6th  to  July  10th, 
1872.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eight  delegates  (forty-nine 
ministerB  and  fifty-nine  laymen),  the  legitimate  descendants  of  those 
few  humble  but  enthusiastic  and  heroic  pastora  and  elders  who  met  in 
the  same  city,  in  1559,  with  torture  and  death  staring  them  in  the  face. 
It  was  opened  by  a  sermon  of  pastor  Chai*les  Babut  of  Ntmes  on  John 
viii.  14.  Charles  Edouard  Bastie,  pastor  of  Bergerac  (Dordogne),  was 
elected  moderator.  The  object  of  the  Synod  was  to  again  effect  a 
complete  organization  on  the  basis  of  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  sys- 
tem of  discipline. 

But  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  confession  of  faith  is  a  more 
difficult  task  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  the  sixteenth. 
For,  like  all  other  Protestant  denominations,  the  French  Church  had 
during  the  eighteenth  century  undergone  a  theological  revolution,  and 
is  still  in  a  process  of  transition.  The  doctrinal  system  of  the  Gallicau 
Confession  had  lost  its  hold  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
laity ;  and  even  the  most  orthodox  Protestants  could  not  subscribe  that 
article  which,  in  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  sixteenth 


*  Napoleon's  motive  was  chiefly  of  a  political  character.  He  needed  religion  as  a  basis  of 
society,  and  Protestantism  as  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  popery ;  yet  he  professed  to  a 
nomber  of  Protestant  pastors  to  be  a  friend  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  whose  '  indefinite 
inspire  begins  where  the  empire  of  law  ends,  *  and  he  authorized  them  to  brand  with  the 
name  of  Nero  any  one  of  his  successors  who  should  violate  this  liberty.  Napoleon  III.  pro- 
fessed the  same  policy,  but  threw  the  weight  of  his  power  into  the  scale  of  Romanism,  and 
°^e  a  distinction  between  the  private  liberty  of  conscience,  which  nobody  can  touch,  and 
^  public  liberty  of  worship,  which  requires  a  recognition  by  the  State. 
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oeritary,  conceded  to  the  civil  government  (hostile  as  it  then  was  to 
l^e  Hugnenots)  the  power  to  punish  heresy  by  the  swordJ  On  the 
othei*  hand,  tliat  venerable  document,  which  embodied  the  faith  of  the 
feathers  and  martyrs  of  the  French  Church,  could  not  be  ignored  with- 
ovit  ingratitude  and  want  of  self-respect  Under  these  circumstances 
tbe  General  Synod,  at  its  thirteenth  session,  June  20, 1872,  adopted  a 

YYiiddle  course  in  the  following  declaration  of  faith,  proposed  by  Charles 

Boifl,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Montauban : 


•  The  Reformed  Charch  of  France,  on  re- 1  ^Au  moment  ov  die  reprend  ia  amte  de  tes 
suniing  her  synodical  action,  which  for  so '  S^fnodetj  interromfrtu  depme  tant  {faniies, 
many  y^*^  ^^  '^^^'^  interrupted,  desires,  be-  VEgliae  rifwrmit  de  France  ipnmce^  am%i 
fore  lul  things,  to  offer  her  thanks  to  God,  ttmtt*  choaes,  U  besain  de  rendre  ffrdces  a  /Ant, 
and  to  testify  her  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  her  et  de  Umoigner  gan  amour  a  J^sue-Ckriet,  $on 
.m__j  -„i-_  L  -.   .  J  .^  ji      _^  _     divin  Chefj  ^  Va  soutenue  et  comeoi^e  dmrasU 

ie  coura  de  ses  ^preuves, 

'  JClle  declare  par  Vorgane  de  »ee  repr^gn- 
tanta  qu^elie  reste  Jidkle  aux  principes  de  Jm 
et  de  liberty  aw  ieaquela  elle  a  €t€fomdie. 


Divine  Head,  who  has  sustained  and  comfort- 
ed her  daring  her  successive  trials. 

*  She  declares,  through  the  organ  of  her  rep- 
reaentatives,  that  she  remains  faithful  to  her 
principles  of  faith  and  freedom  on  which  she 
^as  f  >unded. 

«With  her  fathers  and  her  manjrrs  in  the 
OoNPKSStON  OP  R()CHBLLK,'and  with  all  the 


^Atec  aeaphrea  et  aea  martyra  dona  la  Co5- 
FB88ION   DK  LA  RocHBLLB,  ovec  tomtea  la 


I'^hurches  of  the  Hefbrmation  in  their  res«pec-  '  Aqliaea  de  la  lUformation  dana  leura  ajpnhoia, 
live  creeds,  she  proclaims  thb  bovkksion  ,  eue  proclame  l'adtoritA  souvBRAiifB  dbs 

AUTHORITY    OP    TUB    HOLT    SCRIPTURBS    19     SaINTBS    £cRITDRE8    BN    KATI^RB    DB    POI, 
MATTBRB  OP  PAITH,  AND  SALVATION  BY  FAITH  |  BT  LB  BALUT  PAR  LA  POI  BN  JfSUS-CRRlST, 

m  Jksub  Christ,  thb  only-bboottbn  Son  i  Fii^  uniqcb  db  Dibc,  mort  four  Noe  of- 

OP  0<»D,  WHO  DIBD  FOR  OUR  SINS,  AND  WAS  '  FBNBBS  BT  RBBBUBCrrt  POUR  NOTRB  JUBTUTI- 


GATION. 

*  EUe  conaerve  done  et  eUe  maintieni^  a  la 
baae  de  aon  enaeignementj  de  aon  culte  et  de  na 


haiskd  again  for  our  justification. 

« She  preserves  and  maintains,  as  the  basis 
of  her  teaching,  of  her  worship  and  her  dis- 
cipline, the  grand  Christian  facts  represented  diacipHne,  lea  grandafaita  ckr^tiena  rtprtx 
in  her  religious  solemnities,  and  set  forth  in  '  t€a  dana  aea  aolennit€a  reKgienaea  et  exprimes 
her  liturgies,  especially  in  the  Confession  of  I  dana  aea  liturgiea^notamment  dans  taConfeaaiim 
pins,  tiie  Apobtlbs*  Crbei>,  and  in  the  order  dea  p^cMa,  Sana  le  Symbols  dbb  ApOtrjes, 
fax  the  adminbtration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.*    {  et  dana  la  Utwrgie  de  la  aaint  Cene,* 


This  moderate  Confession  was  adopted  by  61  votes  against  45,  or  a 
majority  of  only  16  members.'  Among  the  affirmative  votes  are  those 
of  Babut,  Bois,  Breyton,  Dhombres,  Juillerat,  and  the  venerable  octo- 
ffonarian  Ouizot,  whose  last  public  act  was  a  testimony  of  faith  on  the 
floor  of  this  General  Synod  of  the  Charch  of  his  fathers,  declaring  be- 
fore his  retirement  that  the  Church  must  affirm  its  faith  in  the  super- 


I  Art.  80 :  *  God  has  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  magistrates  to  suppress  crimes 
ihe^rsl  as  well  as  against  the  second  table  of  his  Commandments.'    It  waa  on  that  grooiid 
that  Ser vet's  execution  in  Geneva  for  blasphemy  was  justified. 

*  That  is,  the  Gnllican  Confession  as  revised  and  adopted  by  the  National  Synod  of  La 
HiirheUe,  IA7!,     See  §  62. 

*  Two  members  were  absent.     The  official  report  says:  '  Le  nombre  dea  votanta  eat  cfe  106L 
ht\{iorit^  tth»t*luf  54.    I^  d^poui/lement  d%  acrutin  donne  61  buUetina  blanca^  45  bmlletma 
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natural  incarnation,  the  miracles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  cease  to 
he  a  Church.  The  rationalistic  minority,  including  Colani,  Coquerel 
(Athanase  and  Etienne),  Pecaut,  Bivet,  protested  against  the  adoption 
of  any  creed,  and  asserted  the  right  of  each  pastor,  elder,  and  private 
member  of  the  Church  to  adhere  to  whatever  creed  he  may  think 
proper.  Nevertheless^  they  expressed  their  determination  to  hold  on 
to  the  National  Reformed  Church. 

The  French  Government  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Synod  (1873). 
Subscription  to  its  Confession  may  be  hereafter  a  qualification  of  elec- 
tors. Tlie  liberal  party  abstained  from  participation  in  the  second 
session  of  the  Geneml  Synod  held  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  1873,  and  sent  in 
a  request  to  agree  to  a  peaceful  separation ;  but  this  request  was  re- 
fused.' 

Hence  the  nationalists,  if  they  have  sufiicient  interest  in  positive 
Christianity,  will  be  obliged  to  secede  and  organize  a  new  society  sim- 
ilar to  the  Unitarian  body  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

A  separation  is  preferable  to  an  unnatural  alliance  at  the  expense 
of  truth  and  charity.  And  it  would  be  all  the  more  honorable  if  it  be 
done  with  an  equitable  division  of  Church  property. 

The  acts  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  National  Church  had  the 
double  effect  of  virtually  excluding  the  rationalistic  party,  and  of  at- 
tracting to  a  closer  fellowship  the  Free  Church,  which,  like  the  Free 
Cliurches  in  French  Switzerland,  represents  modern  evangelical  Cal- 
vinism, independent  of  state  support  and  state  control.' 

'  The  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Synod  in  reference  to  the  petition  of  the  minority: 
'  The  Assembly,  considering  that  the  General  Synod  is  the  high  court  of  the  Charch,  and  so 
acknowledged  by  the  State ;  considering  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  reference  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  reproduce  the  doctrines  on  which  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was 
foanded,  and  that,  therefore,  all  who  reject  them  are  ipso  facto  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church ;  considering  that  none  can  be  constrained  to  remain  in  a  Church  the  creed  of  which 
he  rejects,  and  from  which  he  wishes  to  retire — every  man  having  entire  liberty  to  remain  or 
separate  himself,  according  to  the  dictation  of  his  conscience;  considering  that  the  Synod  has 
taken  no  resolutions  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  any,  especially  none  to  prevent  the  retirement 
of  any  pastors  and  members  in  order  to  found  another  Church,  and  none  to  prevent  such  per- 
sons fit>m  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the  State,  the  advantages  of  the  concordat,  and  an 
equitable  share  of  ecclesiastical  temporalities ;  considering,  lastly,  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  General  Synod  itself  to  inaugurate  the  formation  of  a  new  Church,  its  mission  being  to 
construct,  and  not  to  rend  asunder,  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.* 

*  The  Free  Church,  or  '  Union  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  France*  (/'  Union  den  €gli$e» 
€oan^liqvM  de  France)^  to  which  Pressens^,  Fish,  and  Bersier  belong,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  rationalism  in  the  National  Church  which,  at  the  sy nodical  meeting  held  after  the  Febm- 
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§  64.  The  Belgio  Confession.    A.D.  1561. 

lAUratvart. 
L  Editiomb  of  tqs  CoNrseBiOM. 
j^^  Com msioN  ds  Foi  i>xs  ^lisbi  vtrovutts  WALi^ONirxs  kt  Flamamdks  (Jj9oe.il.10;  I  Pient  VEL  S^ 

Dras 


gl^-ntpr^niie  par  dMtion  de  la  SoeiiU  Svarujiliqtte  Beige.  Brazelles,  18S0  (LIbrairie  Chi^tienne  fivaDs 
If  q vie,  Rae  de  rimp^ratiice,  83).  The  aatheotic  French  text,  ait  revised  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  a  bra 
til0tor1ca1  and  critical  introdaction. 

rpiie  Irf&tin  text  is  found  in  different  recensions,  in  the  Corpue  et  8y*Uagma  (1619  and  16S4) :  in  the  Act& 
of  tbe  Synod  of  Dort;  the  Oxford  Sylloge;  AngnstPs  CoOeet.  (the  text  of  Dort) ;  Kiemeyer's  CoUeA  itbe 
^P^oBlation  of  Hommins,  1518,  with  yarioas  readings). 

;^„gH0h  translations,  likewise  differing  iu  miiior  details,  In  the  Hamumy  qfProt.  Conf. ;  in  the  Constl- 
tattoo  of  tbe  Reformed  (Dutch)  Charch  in  America  (yery  good) ;  and  a  new  one  made  in  IWI  by  Owen 
Jon«« '  Church  ^  the  Living  Ood,  London,  186S,  pp.  908-287  (Incomplete  and  inaccurate). 
Oennan  translation  In  Beck  (Vol.  L  pp.  898  sqq.),  and  Bflckel  (pp.  480  sqq.). 

A.  Oreek  translation  by  Jac.  Reyins  (Pastor  of  the  Charch  at  Deyenter) :  'EtuXnetO*  riit  BcXyidir  lf«*w- 
vAYfi^<«f  Ultr^Jecti,  laeo ;  earlier  eda  in  1898  and  1668. 
^AoniP.  HsBSOo:  arU  Bd^i*;^  a>f|/tesi(m,inblsi2fa^Aiq^Uofk9ded.yoLn.p.S88s  ILGobml:  ail 

^''••■'^  n.  HlBTOBIOaU 

fl.  QwcmvB :  A  nndUc  et  HUL  de  rebtu  Belgieis  { 1 656-1609).    Amstel.  1668. 
}{,  V*i«>MA :  inetUutionea  historia  eecleaiee  V.  et  >'.  T.  Tom.  VII.  p.  908  (ad  ann.  1668). 
j^  (.IE  LoNO ;  Kort  hietoriech  Verhaal  van  den  oortqnrong  der  Xederlandeehen  OeriifomuBerdenKertak  emdM 
KruV^  henefenM  aUe  dereelver  Leeren  Dienet-Boeken,    Amst.  1741. 

Q^jiif.  BaANnr  (Armiuian) :  Hietorie  der  Re/ormatie  in  eft  omtrent  de  Kederlanden,  Amst.  1671-74. 4  Tok. 
(Also  in  French:  HieMre  de  la  Iti/ormation  dee  Aiys-Sos,  1796,  and  in  English  by  Chamberlayoe,  Loo- 
don,  1790-«8. 4  vola). 
Ypky  ax  DaaMocT :  Oeeehiedenieeen  der  Sederlandaehe  Hervormde  Kert.    Breda,  1815^87,4  yols 
yj^tt  Dxa  KxiiP :  De  Rere  der  Nederlandmhe  Hervormde  Kerk,    Rotterd.  1880. 
OAOiiAai>:  Correepnndanee  de  OuiUanme  le  Tacihtme^  Prince  d^Ortrnge^  1847-68, 6  yols. 
Gbokn  yAM  PaiMSTsasa:  Arehivee  ou  Correepo/nianee  inSdiU  de  la  maieon  d^ Orange- Neumn  (2fBM4K 
i867-01, 10  ▼ols. :  second  series  (1584-1688),  C  vols.  1S57-61. 
Wjs.  H.  Passoorr:  Hietary  cf  the  Reign  o/ Philip  IL^  King  of  Spain.    New  York,  18G6-6B,  3  yols. 
A.  HaxMB :  Bi»L  du  rigne  de  Charlee  V.  en  Belgique.    Brnx.  1858  sqq.  10  Tom. 

J.  L.  MOTI.KT :  The  Rim  cf  the  DuJUih  ReptMie,  London  and  New  York,  1866, 8  yols.    By  the  ssme:  Bi^ 
g^  qf  the  United  Setherlande,  New  York,  1861, 4  vols. 
]y|.  Koon :  Untereuch,  tther  die  Emp'rwng  der  Xiederlande.    Leips.  I860. 
F.  BoLZWaaTU :  A  tfaU  der  Niederlande.    Schaffhansen,  1866-79, 8  vols. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Low  Countries,  conquered  from  the  sea  by  indomitable  eneigy— 
the  land  of  Erasmus,  of  free  cities,  of  inventions,  and  flourishing  com- 

nry  Revolution  of  1 848  (without  government  sanction,  and  hence  without  legislative  eflfect),  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ.    This  induced  Frederick  Monod  to  secede, while 
his  more  distinguished  and  equally  conscientious  brother  Adolph  remained,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
National  body,  which  since  that  time  has  become  more  orthodox.    The  Union  manifests  a  good 
denl  of  missionary  zeal  and  literary  activity,  and  reacts  favorable  on  the  Established  Charch. 
Bersier,  in  his  History  of  the  General  Synod,  expresses  himself  satisfied  with  its  results  (doae 
of  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  p.  Ivii.):  *  A^os  sympathies  personntUes  sont  avtc  la  droite  daas  If* 
trots  grandts  questions  que  le  Synode  a  eu  a  r^soudre :  cells  de  Vauiorit€  du  Sjfnodej  ctllt  ^ 
la  declaration  de  foi,  ceUe  et\fin  des  conditions  de  foi  et  de  doctrine  auxquelles  let  pculesrs  ft 
les  eler.teurs  devront  d^sormais  souscrire.     Nous  estimons  que  par  ces  trois  votes  la  majority  e 
arcompli  des  actes  n€cessaireSy  et  que  si,  par  un  nbus  de  pouvoir  que  nous  ne  vouiomM  pas  fr(- 
voir,  le  gouvernement  refusait  de  rati/ier  son  oeurre  [the  ratification  has  since  been  granted]. 
elle  aurait  n€antnoins  posi  les  fondations  futures  svr  lesquelles^  auec  ou  sans  apjnd  de  r£taU 
V^glise  r^form^e  devra  disormais  sUlever,* 
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nierce — was  flooded,  through  merchants,  soldiers,  and  books,  with  Prot- 
estant ideas  from  Germany  and  France,  as  with  waters  from  the  Khine 
and  the  Meuse.     Already  in  1521  Charles  V.,  who  afterwards  regret- 
ted that  he  had  not  burned  Luther  at  Worms,  issued  from  that  city  an 
edict  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  this  the  most  valuable  of  his  in- 
herited dominions.    To  Belgium  belongs  the  honor  of  having  furnished 
the  first  martyrs  of  evangelical  Protestanism  in  Henry  Voes  and  John 
iE^sch,  two  Augustinian  monks,  who  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brus- 
eels,  July  1, 1523,  reciting  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  singing  the  Te  Deumy 
and  who  were  celebrated  by  Luther  in  a  stirring  hymn.^    This  was 
the  fiery  signal  of  a  fearful  persecution,  which  feached  its  height  under 
Philip  XL  of  Spain,  and  the  executor  of  his  bloody  designs,  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  but  resulted  at  last  in  the  establishment  of  national  independ- 
dcnce  and  of  the  Keformed  Church  in  a  large  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   The  number  of  her  martyrs  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Protest- 
ant Church  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  whole 
primitive  Church  under  the  Iloman  empire.'    During  the  ever-memor- 
able conflict  under  William  of  Orange,  who  was  assassinated  by  a  fa- 
natical papist  in  1584,  and  his  second  son  Maurice — an  able  military 
commander  and  strict  Calvinist  (d.  1625) — the  Bible,  with  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  Heidelberg  Catechism,  was  the  spiritual  guide  and  com- 
forter of  the  Protestants,  and  fortified  them  against  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.     Calvinism,  which  fears  God  and  no  body  else,  inspired  that 
heroic  courage  which  triumphed  over  the  political  and  religious  des- 
potism of  Spain,  and  raised  Holland  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
commercial  and  literary  eminence.' 


'  See  a  part  of  it,  in  English  and  German,  quoted  by  Gicseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  811  (Am.  ed.). 

*  Grotins  estimates  the  nnmber  of  Protestant  martyrs  in  Holland,  under  one  reign,  at  one 
hundred  thousand.  Gibbon  {Hiitary  of  the  Decline^  etc.,  at  the  close  of  Ch.  XVI.}  confi- 
dently asserts  that '  the  number  of  Protestants  who  were  executed  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  sin- 
gle province  and  a  single  reign,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  primitiye  martyrs  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  and  of  the  Roman  empire.'  And  Motley  (JJu/ory  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
RepubUc^YoX,  II.  p.  504)  says  of  the  terrible  reign  of  Alra :  '  The  barbarities  committed  amid 
the  sack  and  ruin  of  those  blazing  and  starving  cities  are  almost  beyond  belief;  unborn  infants 
were  torn  from  the  living  bodies  of  their  mothers;  women  and  children  were  violated  by 
the  thousands,  and  whole  populations  bnmed  and  hacked  to  pieces  by  soldiers  in  every  mode 
which  cruelty  in  its  wanton  ingenuity  could  devise.' 

*  It  is  strange  that  Motley,  in  his  great  work«  on  the  Rise,  and  the  History  of  the  Datcb 
Republic,  ignores  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  barely  mentions  the  name  of  Guide  de  Br^ 

Vol.  I.— K  k 
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GUIDO  DB  BRAb. 

The  chief  author  of  the  Belgic  Oonfession  is  Guido  (or  Gny,  Wido) 
DE  Bkk8,  a  noble  evangelist  and  martyr  of  the  Beformed  Chnrch  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  bom  about  1523  at  Mons,  in  Henn^n. 
educated  in  the  Boman  Church,  and  by  diligent  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures converted  to  the  evangelical  faith.  Expelled  from  his  countnr, 
he  sought  refuge  in  London  under  Edward  VI.,  where  he  joined  the 
Belgic  fugitives,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry.  Afterwards 
he  studied  at  Lausanne,  and  became  a  traveling  evangelist  in  South- 
western Belgium  and  Jforthern  France — from  Dieppe  to  Sedan,  from 
Valenciennes  to  Antwerp.  After  the  conquest  of  French  Flanders  he 
was,  together  with  a  younger  missionary  from  Geneva,  Peregrin  de  la 
Grange,  taken  prisoner,  put  in  chains,  and  hanged  on  the  last  day  of 
May,  1567,  for  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the  court  at  Brussels, 
and  especially  for  the  distribution  of  the  holy  communion  in  the  Be- 
f onned  congregations.  From  prison  the  youthful  martyr  wrote  letters 
of  comfort  to  his  brethren,  his  old  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children^ 
and  met  his  death  as  if  it  were  a  marriage-feast.^  In  his  proper  home 
Protestantism  was  completely  suppressed,  but  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Holland  and  the  Lower  Rhine  it  spread  and  flourished. 

THE  BELOIO  CONFESSION. 

The  Belgic  Confession  was  prepared  in  1561  by  Guido  de  Brfes, 
with  the  aid  of  Adrien  de  Saravia  (professor  of  theology  in  Leyden, 
afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died,  1613),  H.  Modetus  (for  some 
time  c'mplain  of  William  of  Orange),  and  G.  Wingen,  in  the  French 
language,  to  prove  the  Reformed  faith  from  the  Word  of  God.'  It 
was  revised  by  Francis  Junius,  of  Bourges  (1545-1602) — a  student  of 

'  See,  on  Gay  de  Br^s,  the  enlarged  edition  of  Crespin's  HUtoire  da  Martyrs,  Geneve,  1617, 
pp.  781-750,  and  the  Brussels  edition  of  the  Con/,  de/oiy  p.  19. 

'  Saravia,  in  a  letter  to  Ujtenbogardas  (Apr.  13, 1612),  quoted  by  Nieroeyer  (Proleg.  p.  lil) 
and  Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist,  Vol.  IV.  p.  314,  Am.  ed.),  says :  ^Ego  me  iUittM  confeasiomis  ex  firi- 
mis  ttfmm  /uisse  auctoribus  prqfiteor,  sicut  tt  Hermawnus  Modetus :  nescio  cm  plures  sint  w- 
perstites,  Illaprimofuit  conscripta  Gallico  sermons  a  Christi  servo  et  mar  tyre  Guidone  de  Brii% 
fed  antequam  ederetur  ministris  verbi  Dei,  quos  potuit  nancisci,  illam  comMunicavit  .*  et  ewttif 
dandum  si  quid  diitpliceretj  addendum,  detrahendum  proposuit,  ut  unius  opus  censeri  mom  de- 
beat.  Sed  nemo  eorum,  qui  manum  apposuerunt,  umquam  cogitavit  Jidei  coMonem  edtre^ 
sx  canonicis  scriptis  Jidem  suam  probare.* 
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Oalvin,  pastor  of  a  Walloon  congregation  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards 
pr-ofessor  of  theology  at  Leyden — who  abridged  the  sixteenth  article, 
aod  sent  a  copy  to  Oeneva  and  other  churches  for  approval.  It  was 
prt>bably  printed  in  1562,  or  at  all  events  in  1566,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  German,  and  Latin.  It  was  presented  to  the  bigoted 
Pbilip  II.,  1562,  in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  toleration,  and  with  an 
stcldress  which  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  peti- 
tioners protest  against  the  charge  of  being  rebels,  and  declare  that  not- 
'viritlistanding  they  number  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  cruel  oppression,  they  obey  the  Government  in  all 
1&\ef  ul  things ;  but  that  rather  than  deny  Clirist  before  men  they  would 
^  offer  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues  to  knives,  their  mouths  to 
^;^^j  and  their  whole  bodies  to  the  fire,  well  knowing  that  those  who 
follow  Christ  must  take  his  cross  and  deny  themselves.'^ 

The  Confession  was  publicly  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Antwerp  (1566), 
then  at  Wesel  (1568),  more  formally  by  a  Synod  at  Emden  (1571)*,  by 
a  national  Synod  at  Dort  (1574),  another  at  Middelburg  (1581),  and 
again  by  tlie  gi*eat  Synod  of  Dort,  April  29, 1619.  But  inasmuch  as  tlie 
Araiinians  had  demanded  partial  changes,  and  the  text  had  become 
confused,  the  Synod  of  Dort  submitted  the  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch 
texts  to  a  careful  revision.  Since  that  time  the  Belgic  Confession,  to- 
gether with  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  has  been  the  recognized  symbol 
of  the  Kefonned  Churches  in  Holland  and  Belgium.'  It  is  also  the 
doctrinal  standard  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America, 
which  holds  to  it  even  more  tenaciously  than  the  mother  Church  in 
ihe  Netherlands/ 

>  The  address  is  given  in  full  by  Bockel,  1.  c.  pp.  48(M84. 

■  The  Brussels  ed.  (p.  viii.)  sajs :  *  Z«  5  Octobre,  en  1571,  ii/ut  statuipar  U  premier  gynode 
national  det  EgUseM  wallonneg  et  Jlamandes  Unu  a  Embden,  qve  cette  Con/eamon  serait  9ign€e 
par  touM  leg  membrei  pr€»enU  em  dit  gynode  et  par  toug  ceux  qui  geraient  admig  an  gaint  minigth'e.  * 

'  The  Soditi  ^vanffiUque  or  igHge  Chr^tienne  miggionnaire  beige  requires  from  Us  ministers 
B  qaalified  subscription  to  the  Belgic  Confession  with  *  tfii6  reserve  prialabh  en  r^pouggant  ce 
qui  danM  la  Corifeggion  beige  regarde  F exercise  du  pouvoir  civil  en  matiere  de/oi.* 

*  The  following  formals  of  subscription  is  required  from  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Chnrch  in  America:  *  We,  the  underwritten,  Ministers  of  the  Word  of  God,  residing  within  the 
boande  of  the  Classisof  N.  N.,  do  hereby  sincerely,  and  in  good  conscience  before  the  Lord,  de- 
clare by  this  oar  subscription,  that  we  heartily  beliere,  and  are  persuaded,  that  all  the  articles 
and  points  of  doctrine  contained  in  the  [Belgic]  Confession  and  [Heidelberg]  Catechism  of  the 
Reformed  [Dutch]  Church,  together  with  the  explanation  of  some  points  of  the  aforesaid  doc- 
trine made  in  the  National  Synod  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the  year  1619,  do  fully  agree  with  the 
Word  of  God.    We  promise,  therefore,  diUgently  to  teach,  and  faithfully  to  defend  the  afore- 
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CONTENTS. 

The  Belgic  Confession  contains  tliirtj-seven  Articles,  and  follow? 
the  order  of  the  Gallican  Confession,  bat  is  less  polemical  and  more 
f  nil  and  elaborate,  especially  on  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Chnrdu 
and  the  Sacraments.^  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  symbolical  state- 
ment of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Westminster  Confession. 

THE  TEXT. 

The  text  has  nndei^ne  several  modifications  as  regards  the  wording 
and  length,  but  not  as  regards  the  doctrine. 

The  French  text  must  be  considered  as  the  original.'  Of  the  first 
edition  of  1561  or  1562  no  copies  are  known.  The  Synod  of  Antwerp, 
in  Sept.,  1580,  ordered  a  precise  parchment  copy  of  the  revised  text  (of 
Junius)  to  be  made  for  its  archives,  which  copy  had  to  be  signed  by 
every  new  minister.  This  manuscript  has  always  been  regarded  in 
the  Belgic  churches  as  the  authentic  document.^  The  Synod  of  Dort 
ordei-ed  a  new  revision,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Dutch  texts  into  harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  manuscript  copy  of  loSO. 
The  Leyden  edition  of  1669  gives  in  two  parallel  columns  the  original 

said  doctrine,  without  either  directly  or  indirectly  contradicting  the  same  by  our  public  preacb> 
ing  or  writings.  We  declare,  moreover,  that  we  not  only  reject  all  errors  that  mUitate  against 
this  doctrine,  and  particularly  those  which  are  condemned  in  the  above-mentioned  Synod,  bot 
that  we  are  disposed  to  refute  and  contradict  them,  and  to  exert  ourselves  in  keeping  the 
Church  pure  from  such  errors.  And  if  hereafter  any  difficulties  or  different  sentiments  re- 
specting the  aforesaid  doctrine  should  arise  in  our  minds,  we  promise  that  we  wiU  neither 
publicly  nor  privately  propose,  teach,  or  defend  the  same,  either  by  preaching  or  by  writing, 
until  we  have  first  revealed  such  sentiment  to  the  Consistory,  Classis,  or  Synod,  that  the  same 
may  be  there  examined,' etc. 

^  Ebrard  (Handbuch  der  Kirchen-  und  Dogmengetch.  Vol.  III.  p.  319)  says  that  besides  the 
Gallican  Confession  as  the  basis,  use  was  made  also  of  the  Friesian  Confession  of  Utenhoven, 
which  the  English  exiles  brought  with  them  to  Emden,  and  of  the  Catechism  of  Laski. 

'  It  is  entitled,  *  Con/««n<m  dt  Foy  faicte  dun  commun  accord  pour  Usjidehs  ^w  ctmter- 
sent  es  Pays- B as ,  lesquels  d€sirent  vivre  selon  la  pureU  de  r^vangile  de  nostre  Seigne^ 
Jisus-Christ/  This  title  is  followed  by  two  mottoes — the  one  from  Apoc.  ii.  10:  *Soisfii^( 
jusques  a  la  mart  et  je  te  donneray  la  couronne  de  vie;*  the  other  from  1  Pet.  uL  15:  *Soyez 
tousjours  appareillez  a  respondre  a  chacun  qui  vous  demands  ration  de  Veapirixnce  ym  est  es 
vous.*  On  the  second  leaf  there  is  over  the  head  of  the  first  article  the  brief  title,  *  Comfesdas 
vrayement  Chr€ttenne  contenant  le  sommaire  de  la  doctrine  de  Dieu  et  salut  €ternel  de  roMc' 

'  The  Brussels  ed.  says  (p.  39) :  '  C^est  prohahlement  daprks  la  cojtie  de  Junius  que  rttH 
Confession  a  €ti  imprim€e  dans  le  livre  des  Martyrs  de  Cretin.  Le  text  de  Creqnn  me  SJif* 
pas  de  celui  du  manuscrit  authentique,* 
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lext  and  the  revised  text  of  Dort.  A  Eotterdam  edition  of  the  Psalter, 
1787,  carefully  repriuts  tlie  original  text  in  the  old  spelling  from  the  man- 
uscript, with  the  changes  of  Dort  in  notes.  The  Brussels  edition  of  1850 
presents  the  ancient  text  of  1580,  as  revised  at  Dort,  in  modern  French.* 
I!^ext  in  authority  is  the  Latin  text,  but  of  this  there  are  likewise 
several  recensions,  a  shorter  and  a  larger.  The  first  Latin  translation 
was  made  from  the  revised  French  copy  of  Francis  Junius,  probably 
by  Seza,  or  under  his  direction,  for  the  Harmonia  ConfeBsionum^ 
Geneva,  1581  (distributed  under  different  heads,  with  the  other  Con- 
fessions).^ The  same  passed  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Corpus  et 
Syntagma  Confeaaionum^  Geneva,  1612.  Another  translation  was  pre- 
pared, 1618,  for  the  use  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  Festus  Hommius, 
pastor  in  Leyden,  and  one  of  the  scribes  of  that  Synod.'  This  text 
was  revised  in  the  following  year  by  that  Synod,  and  thus  approved 
and  incorporated  with  its  acts  in  the  14:6th  session.^  The  revision  of 
Dort  was  reproduced  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma 
Corif.y  1654.*    The  excellent  English  version  in  use  in  the  Reformed 

^  This  careful  edition,  issued  by  the  Erangelical  Society  of  Belgium,  is  reproduced  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work,  together  with  the  English  version  now  used  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  America.     Both  agree,  sentence  for  sentence. 

'  See  Note  critique  at  the  close  of  the  Brussels  edition,  p.  39  :  *  Junius  envoya  une  copie  de 
Ktte  rioition  a  Genhje,  Theodore  de  Beza  la  Jit  itnprimer  [in  French  f  ].  C*e»t  /ta,  tans 
imtte,  qui  la  traduisit  en  latin,  comme  elle  se  trouve  dans  ^^VHarmonia  Confessionum,*' 
GenevfE,  1581.'  That  this  was  the  first  Latin  translation  is  stated  in  the  Harmonia,  p,  3 : 
'Be/ffiroj  Gallice  omnium  Belgicarum  Ecclesiarum  nomine  anno  1566  edita,  ac  demum  anno 
J  579  [1571?]  in  pubUca  Belgii  Synodo  repetita  et  coi\firmata,  Belgiceque  versa.  Nunc 
imque  a  nobis  etiam  Latine  expresaa. ' 

*  *  Conjessio  ecclesiarum  reformatarum  in  Belgio.  .  ,  ,  in  uaum  futures  synodi  nationalis 
latine  edidit  et  coUegit  Festus  Hommius.*  Lndg.  Batav.  1618.  Niemeyer  (pp.  360  sqq.)  gives 
this  translation,  which  more  nearly  agrees  with  the  older  version,  and  he  adds  some  read- 
ings from  the  first  edition  of  the  Corpus  et  Syntagma. 

*  See  the  extracts  from  the  Acts  of  the  144th  Session,  April  29,  1619,  in  Niemeyer,  p.  Iv. 

*  Under  the  title  Ecclesiarum  Belgicarum  Christiana  atque  Orthodoxa  Conjessio,  summam 
iloctrince  de  Deo  et  aterna  animarum  salute  romplectens,  prout  in  Synodo  Dortrechtana  Juit  re- 
ft^nita  et  approhata.  The  articles  are  numbered,  but  have  no  titles.  The  difference  between 
this  and  the  first  Latin  translation  may  be  judged  from  the  following  specimen : 


Habjconia  Confessiomum,  1581  (p.  3G). 

Art.  I.  Corde  credimus,  et  ore  conjitentur, 
vnicam  esse  et  sitnplicem  essentiam  sjnrituaUm, 
qwim  Ueutn  voeamus,  (wternum,  incompre.hen' 
tiltUetH,  inronspicuum,  immutabilem,  injinitum, 
qni  totus  esi  sapiens,  Jonsque  omnium  bonorum 
^iberrimus. 


CoRPDS  ET  Stntaoma  Confessionum,  ed.  XL, 
1654  (p.  129). 

Art.  I.  Corde  credimus,  et  ore  coi^fitemur 
OMNES,  unicam  esse  et  simplicem  essentiam 
apiritualem,  quam  Deum  vocamus,  BUMQUS 
(ftemum^  incomprehensibilem,  invisibilem,  in- 
Jinitum,  omnipotentrm,  summe  sapientch, 
jcsTUM  et  domuu,  omntum^tte  bonorum fontem 
uberrimum. 
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Dutch  Church  of  America  is  made  from  the  Latin  text  df  the  Synod 
of  Dort 

§  65.  The  Abminian  Contbovebst.    AJ).  1604-1619. 

lAtmroitwrt, 

L  Abmihiax  Sotmon. 

Serbia  adMrmurla  Collatiohis  Haoixh us.  In  Dutch,  Gravenhage,  161S ;  In  Latiii,  by  Petras  Botiw 
iieyden,  1616b    This  contains  the  aathentic  text  of  the  Remonstrance. 

RmoHBTBAinnA,  or  the  Five  Articles  of  1610.  A  German  translation  in  Bockers  Apohql  Rtfank, 
BekenntniM^'Sehri/tgn,    Lelpsig,  1847,  pp.  646^068. 

SuiOM  BpisoonvB  (Prot  at  Leyden,  1618 ;  expelled  by  the  Synod  of  Dort,  1618 ;  Prot  at  the  Bemonstnat 
Seminary,  1684 ;  d.  1648) :  Cov^femio  mu  Dedaratio  Feutorum  qui  Rgmonttramtm  seeantur,  etc.,  Hardenr. 
16i1  in  Dntch,  1688  in  Latin  (German  transl.  in  Btickel,  1.  c.  pp.  678-640).  Also  his  Apologia  pro  Oo^fm- 
oione  Bemonatr.f  1688.  Both  are  Incladed  in  the  works  of  Bpiacoplns,  8d  ed.  London,  1678,  VoL  IL  Pin 
IL  pp.  68  sqq. ;  86  sqq. 

AoTA  ST  SoBiPTA  Sthodalia  DoBDaAcsHA  mMiafroftmi  RBMOMSTKAinrnrif  in  fetderato  BUgia.  t  Cttt. 
xilL  8.  Hardemrilci,  1680.  This  Tolame  (a  copy  of  which  Is  in  the  Union  Theol.  Seminary  Library)  de- 
tains the  ofllclal  acta  and  dogmatic  writings  of  the  Remonstrants  in  explanation  and  defense  of  thei: 
Ave  articles  against  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  indnding  a  lengthy  exposition  of  the  hilvl 
chapter  of  Romans  and  other  Srrlpiore  passages  quoted  against  them. 

jAa  ABMncios  (1660-16<ift; :  DiapulationeB  putMem  €t  prioaim,  Lndg.  Bat  1614, 8d  ed.  (with  the  Orau 
Pttri Bertii  de  vita  et  oMtu  A rminii.),  Abmih.  Opera,  Lngd.  Bat  1688,  and  other  editions.  English  tnitf- 
laUon  of  The  Horke  V  Jambs  Abmim lua,  by  Jomss  JTMolf  ami  WHliem  meheU.  Loodon,  188^  1888,  ami 
187B,  8  Tola. 

Also  the  writings  of  Bpisoopius  (d.  1643) :  Gbottttb  (d.l646);  Ijmboboh  (d.  1714);  Clbbioos  (d.  ITSC); 
WrrsTKiN  (d.  1764),  and  other  distingnished  Armiuian  scholars.  Comp.  A.  tam  GATTXBBirBOB :  Bibb- 
otheca  Seriptorwn  Remoneirantium.    Am«t.  1728. 

IL  Anti-Abminian  ob  Calyinistio  Sovbobb. 

The  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  STHon  or  Dobt:  Acta  Synodi  Nationalia,  in  nom^Mr  Awitsi 
noetri  Jeeu  Chrieti,  auioriUUe  ordinum  gmeralium  FeederaH  BOgii  prooineiarvm,  Dortnekti  habiUe  aitm 
1818  «<  1618.  AeeeduntpUniminiadeqitinquearHeulietheologorumjudieia.  I>ord.  1680, 4to.  ^The Jmtieia 
theologonim  are  omitted  in  the  Blxevir  folio  ed.  of  the  same  date.) 

The aufrage  <^fthe  Divinee  qf  Great  Britain eoneeming  the  Artideeqfike  Synod qfDort^eigned by  tkm 
<nl618C7Lond.l6S4]. 

Reports  of  Bbxituiobb,  the  Hessian,  and  other  foreign  delegates. 

ni.   HiSTOBICAL  AKD  COKTBOTBBSIAU 

P.  MoT.uii«iTs  (CalTinlst) :  Anatoms  Arminianiemi,    Leyden,  1618,  etc. 

N.  Vbdbl  (CaW.) :  Arcana  Arminicmiemi.    Leyden,  1688-84, 4  Parts,  4ta 

Pbltics:  Harmonia  RemonetrarUium  et  Soeinianorum,    Lndg.  1688. 

Btssbm:  Depradeetinatione  contra  BemonetranteeetJeeuitae,    Gorchnm,  1660. 

Sam.  RuBTosroBT :  Exajnen  Arminianiemi,    Utrecht,  1668. 

Jamds  Uytknbooakbt  (Arminian) :  Kerekelijeke  Hietorie,  etc.    Rotterdam,  1647. 

jAa  TaioLANDins  (Calyinist) :  Kerekelijeke  Oeeehiedenieaen  van  de  vereen,  Nederktnden.    Leyden,  lea 

Ja  Halxsii  Hietoria  ConcUii  Dordraceni;  J.  L.  Moehemiue  vertit,  variie  obeervationxbue  et  vita  Belam 
auoBit  Hamburg,  1724.  John  Hales  (1684-1606),  Canon  of  Windsor— called  *  the  Ever-memorable '-at- 
tended the  Synod  of  Dort,  by  which  he  became  a  conyert  to  Arminlanism,  and  wrote  Oolden  Remahu; 
Jjetterefrom  the  Synod  of  Dort;  Acta  Synodi  Dordr, ;  Sententia  Arminii;  see  Worke^  1766, 8  toUu 

Pktkb  Hxylin  (a  friend  of  Land  and  Arminian,  d.  1668) :  HtMtoria  Quinquartieitlarie ;  or,  c  Dkriors- 
tion  qf  the  JitdymeiU  qf  the  Western  Churche",  and  more  particularly  qf  the  Church  qf  Bngkmd,  in  the  Fite 
Controverted  Points,  reproached  in  them  laet  times  by  the  name  qf  Arminianiem,   London,  1660,  in  3  Parts. 

Orrbabi)  Bbani>t  (Rcraonfftrant  prencher  at  Amsterdam,  d.  1686) :  Hietorie  der  Refkfrmatie  {HUion:  «i< 
the  Reformation  in  and  aboiU  the  Low  Countriee,frtnn  the  Eighth  Century  down  to  the  Synod  qfLorr\  AmsL 
1677-1704, 4  vols.  Very  full  on  the  RemoDstrant  controversy.  An  English  translation,  by  Chambrrln\9e, 
London,  1720-28, 4  vols.  fol.    (The  last  volnme  gives  the  history  fW)m  1600  to  1628.)   Also  in  French,  lV«. 

Zbltnxb  (d.  1788) :  Breviarium  eontrovereiarum  eum  Remonetrantibua  agitatarum,  Norimb.  snd 
Altdorf;  1718. 

Jao.  Rboenbooo  :  Hist,  der  Remonetranten^  In  Dutch,  Arosterd.  1774  sqq.,  8  vols. ;  in  German,  LenecK 
1741-84. 

G.  S.  Fbankk  :  Hietoria  dogmatum  A  rminianortim.    Kiel,  1814. 

Thomas  Soott  :  Th^  A  rtieles  of  the  Synod  qf  Dort;  with  a  History  qf  Events  which  mads  way  M  ^^ 
Synodt  etc.    Loudon,  1818.    (Calvinistic.) 
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Jamss  NxonoM  (Arminlan):  CoUvinitm  and  Arminianfmn  compared  in  their  iVfiuiplM  and  Tendmey, 
Loud.  18S4, 2  vols.    (An  ill-digested  mass  of  materials.) 

M.  GKA.F :  Beitrdgt  tur  Otmkiekte  der  Synode  mm  Dordrecht^    Basle,  1826. 

D.  DB  Bkay  :  Vhiatoire  ds  VSgliae  A  rminimne.    Strasbnrg,  1886w 

JoAMMKa  TiDKMAM  (RemoDstrant  preacher  at  Rotterdam) :  De  BemonttranHe  en  het  RemonatrantieinM, 
Hietoriaeh  ondenoek.    Te  Haarlem,  18S1  (pp.  181). 

H.  Hn>PK  (Melaochtbonlan) :  Historia  Synodi  Not.  Dordr,  In  N1edner*s  ZeiUehrift  fur  Met,  TheoL^  1808, 
pp.  927-89T.  Contains  tbe  Rep<}rt  of  the  Hessian  depaties  to  Landgraye  Moritz,  with  Introdnction  and 
Notes.     The  same :  Art.  Dwtrtcht  in  Herzog's  RealrEneykL  Vol.  III.  p.  486. 

Alkz.  SoBWXxsm:  Centraldogmen.    Zurich,  Vol.  II.  (1856)  pp.  81-801. 

G.  F&ANK :  OeeehiehU  der  Proteet.  TheoL    Leipz.  1863,  Vol.  I.  pp.  408  sqq. 

M.  SoRNKOKKMRiTBOxB  (Independent,  d.  1848):  VorUeungen  &ber  die  Lehrbegrife  der  VLelneren  pruML 
Kirehenparteiens  ed.  by  Hnndesbagen.    Frank!  a.  M.  1868,  pp.  0-S6. 

WiLXJAM  CuMNUfouAM  (Calyinlst) :  Hietorieal  Theolofry,    Edinb.  1864,  Vol.  II.  cb.  zzv.  pp.  871-618. 

S.  B6HI.  (CaMnist) :  Bldtter  der  Srinnerung  an  die  DordreeJUer  Synode^  860  JaJue  nach  ihrem  Zv^ 
tofmnuntritt  aUen  Freunden  der  rf/orm.  Lehre  gewidmet.    Detmold,  1868  (41  pp.). 

John  L.  Moti.zt  :  The  Life  and  Death  qf  John  of  Bameveld,  Advocate  qf  HoUand,  N.  Y.  1874,  S  Tola, 
cbs.  viii.  and  zlv.  Motley  gives  tbe  political  history  of  tbe  period,  bnt  barely  touches  on  the  Synod  of 
Don,  Mid  with  strong  antipathy  to  Calvinism. 

Comp.  also  WiizDON  (Methodist),  art  Arminianiem,  and  A.  A.  Honoz  (Presbyterian),  CaMniam,  both 
in  Johnson*8  Q/e{op.  Vol.  I.  (IS74),  representing  both  sides.  Also  art.  Arminittnigm,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cydop.Yol I.  p. 418  (Methodist). 

The  Arminian  controversy  is  the  most  important  which  took  place 
within  the  Beforraed  Church.     It  corresponds  to  the  Pelagian  and  the 
Janseuist  controversies  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch.    It  involves  the  prob- 
lem of  ages,  which  again  and  again  has  baffled  the  ken  of  theolo- 
gians and  philosophers,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  time:  the  re- 
lation   of  divine  sovereignty  and  human   responsibility.     It  started 
with  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  turned  round  five  articles  or 
'knotty  points'  of  Calvinism;  hence  the  term  * quinquarticular'  con- 
troversy.    Calvinism  represented  the  consistent,  logical,  conservative 
orthodoxy ;  Arminianism  an  elastic,  progressive,  changipg  liberalism. 
Calvinism  triumphed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  excluded  Arminian- 
ism.    So,  in  the   preceding  generation,  strict  Lutheranism  had  tri- 
umphed over  Melanchthonianism  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.    But 
in  both  Churches  the  spirit  of  the  conquered  party  rose  agjiin  from 
time  to  time  within  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  to  exert  its  moderating 
and  liberalizing  influence  or  to  open  new  issues  in  the  progressive 
march  of  theological  science. 

ORIGIN   AND   PROGRESS   OF   ARMINIANISM   TILL    1618. 

The  Arminian  controversy  arose  in  Holland  towards  the  close  of 
tlie  heroic  conflict  with  foreign  political  and  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
Th'is  very  contest  of  forty-flve  years'  duration,  so  full  of  trials  and 
afflictions,  stimulated  the  intellectual  and  moral  energies  of  an  honest, 
earnest,  freedom-loving,  and  tenacious  people,  and  made  the  Protest- 
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ant  part  of  the  Netherlands  the  first  country  in  Christendom  for  in- 
dustry, commerce,  education,  and  culture.  The  Universities  of  Ley 
den,  founded  in  1575,  as  the  city's  reward  for  its  heroic  resistance 
to  Spain,  Franecker  (1585),  Groningen  (1612),  Utrecht  (1636),  and 
Ilarderwyk  (1648)  soon  excelled  older  schools  of  learning.  The  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where  they  found  clean  and 
stately  mansions,  generous  hospitality,  and  every  comfort  and  luxury 
which  commerce  could  bring  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This  was 
the  soil  on  which  the  Calvinistic  system  was  brought  to  its  severest  test. 
The  controversy  was  purely  theological  in  its  nature,  but  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  Church  and  State  it  became  inevitably  entan- 
gled in  political  issues,  and  shook  the  whole  country.  The  Reformed 
Churches  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland 
took  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  sided,  upon  the  whole,  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic party ;  while  the  Lutheran  Church  sympathized  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  Arminian. 

The  founder  of  Arminianism,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  is 
James  Arminius  (1560-1609).'  He  studied  imder  Beza  at  Geneva, 
was  elected  minister  at  Amsterdam  (1588),  and  then  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Leyden  (1603),  as  successor  of  Francis  Junius,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revision  of  the  Belgic  Confession.  He  was  at  first  a  strict 
Calvinist,  but  while  engaged  in  investigating  and  defending  the  Calvin- 
istic doctrines  against  the  writings  of  Dirik  Volckaerts  zoon  Koom- 
heert,'  at  the  request  of  tlie  magistrate  of  Amsterdam,  he  found  the 
arguments  of  the  opponent  stronger  than  his  own  convictions,  and  be- 
came a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace  and  of  the  freedom 
of  will.  lie  saw  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Ilomans  the  description  of 
a  legalistic  conflict  of  the  awakened  but  unregenerate  man,  while  Au- 


^  His  Dutch  name  is  Jacob  van  Hermanns  or  Hermanson,  Harmensen. 

'  Koomheert  was  Secretarins  at  Haarlem,  and  a  forerunner  of  the  Remonstrants  (d.  1590). 
He  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Beza  on  predestination  and  the  punishment  of  berecic) 
(1578),  wrote  against  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (1583),  and  advocated  toleration  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  articles  of  fkith.  His  works  were  published  at  Amsterdam,  ISliO. 
See  Bayle,  art.  Koomheert,  and  Schweizer,  Vol.  II.  p.  40.  Another  forerunner  of  Anniiuai>- 
ism  was  Caspar  Koolhaas,  preacher  in  Leyden,  who  was  protected  by  the  civU  magbtrate, 
but  excommunicated  by  a  provincial  Synod  at  Haarlem,  1582.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  Erasmus,  the  advocate  of  free-will,  against  Luther,  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  hb 
native  country,  and  that  the  views  of  Castellio,  Bolsec,  and  Huber  had  made  some  impressios. 
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gustine  and  the  Eeforiners  referred  it  to  the  regenerate.  He  denied 
the  decree  of  reproLation,  and  moderated  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
lie  advocated  a  revision  of  the  Belgic  Confession  and  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  He  came  into  open  conflict  with  his  supralapsarian  col- 
league, Francis  Gomar  (1563-1645),  who  had  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  but  now  became  his  chief  antagonist 
Hence  the  strict  Calvinists  were  called  '  Gomarists.'  The  controversy 
soon  spi-ead  over  all  Holland.  Arminius  applied  to  the  Government 
to  convoke  a  synod  (appealing,  hke  the  Donatists,  to  the  very  power 
which  afterwards  condemned  him),  bat  died  of  a  painful  disorder  be- 
fore it  convened.^  He  was  a  learned  and  able  divine ;  and  during 
the  controversy  which  embittered  his  life  he  showed  a  meek,  Christian 
spirit.  *  Condemned  by  others,'  said  Grotius,  *  he  condemned  none.' 
His  views  on  anthropology  and  soteriology  approached  those  of  the 
Melanchthonian  school  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  but  the  tendency  of 
his  theology  was  towards  a  latitudinarian  Hberalism,  which  developed 
itself  in  his  followers.' 

After  his  death  the  learaed  Simon  Episcopius  (Bisschop,  1583-1644), 
his  successor  in  the  chair  of  theology  at  Leyden,  afterwards  profess- 
or  in  the  Arrainian  College  at  Amsterdam,^  and  the  eloquent  Janus 
Uytenbogaert  (1557-1644),  preacher  at  the  Hague,  and  for  some  time 
chaplain  of  Prince  Maurice,  became  the  theological  leaders  of  the 
Arminian  party.  The  great  statesman,  John  van  Olden  Bameveldt 
(1549-1619),  Advocate-General  of  Holland  and  Friesland,  and  Hugo 
Grotius  (1583-1645),  the  most  comprehensive  scholar  of  his  age,  equally 
distinguished  as  statesman,  jurist,  theologian,  and  exegete,  sympathized 
with  the  Arminians,  gave  them  the  weight  of  their  powerful  influence, 

'  In  the  same  year  (1609)  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  arrired  in  Leyden,  where 
they  enjoyed  religions  freedom  till  their  departure  for  America  (1 620).  Arminius  was  bom 
in  the  same  year  in  which  Melanchthon  died  (1560). 

'  Caspar  Brandt :  Historia  vita  J,  Arminii,  ed.  by  Gerhard  Brandt  (son  of  the  author), 
with  additions  by  Mosheim,  1725 ;  Engl,  transl.  by  Guthrie,  Lond.  1854.  Bangs's  Life  of 
Artninius^  N.  York,  1843.  Mosheim  calls  him  *a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend  for 
his  ingenuity,  acnteness,  and  piety.*  IVm  motto  was,  ^A  good  conscience  is  a  paradise.'  In 
his  testament  (see  extract  in  Gieseler,  Vol.  IV.  p.  508,  note  7),  he  affirms  that  he  diligently 
lalmred  to  teach  nothing  but  what  he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures,  and  what  tended  to 
edification  and  pence  among  Christians,  excepting  popeiy,  *  with  which,*  he  says,  *  there  can 
^  no  unity  of  faith,  no  bond  of  piety  and  peace.'  Grotius  was  much  milder  towards  the 
Catholics. 

^Limborch:  Vita  £yiscopii,     Amst  1701. 
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and  advocated  peace  and  toleration ;  but  they  favored  a  repablicsL 
confederacy  of  States  rather  than  a  federal  State  tending  to  monarchy, 
against  the  ambitions  designs  of  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder  and  militarv 
leader  of  the  Bepublic,  who  wished  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  bv 
concluding  a  truce  with  Spain  (1609)  they  incurred  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
loyalty.^ The  Calvinists  were  the  national  and  popular  party,  and  em- 
braced the  great  majority  of  the  clergy.  They  stood  on  the  solid  basb 
of  the  recognized  standai*ds  of  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
vocated the  independent  action  of  the  Church  against  the  latitudinarian 
Erastianism  of  their  opponents. 

The  Arminians  formularized  their  creed  in  Five  Articles  (drawn  op 
by  Uytenbogaert),  and  laid  them  before  the  representatives  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland  in  1610  under  the  name  of  Bemonstrance^  signed 
by  forty-six  ministers.  The  Calvinists  issued  a  CourUer-Jiemonstranee. 
Hence  the  party  names  Remonatrants  (Protestants  against  Calvinism), 
and  Cou^iter-Renionstrants  (Calvinists,  or  Gomarists).  A  Conference 
was  held  between  the  two  parties  at  the  Hague  (floUatio  Hagiensii)  in 
1611,  but  without  leading  to  an  agreement.  A  discussion  at  Delft,  1613, 
and  the  edict  of  the  States  of  Holland  in  favor  of  peace,  1614,  pre- 
pared by  Orotius,  had  no  better  result 

THB  SYNOD  OF  DOBT. 

At  last,  after  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and  complicated  prepara- 
tions, the  National  Synod  of  Dort*  was  convened  by  the  States-Gteneral, 
Nov.  13, 1618,  and  lasted  till  May  9, 1619.  It  consisted  of  eighty-four 
members  and  eighteen  secular  commissioners.  Of  these  fifty-eight  were 
Dutchmen,  the  rest  foreigners.  The  foreign  Reformed  Churches  were 
invited  to  send  at  least  three  or  four  divines  each,  with  the  right  to 
vote. 

James  I.  of  England  sent  Drs.  George  Carleton,  Bishop  of  Llao- 
daff  (afterwards  of  Chichester);  John  Davenant,  Bishop  of  Salisbury; 
Samuel  Ward,  Professor  of  Cambridge ;  the  celebrated  Joseph  Hall, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich  (who,  however,  had  to  leave 


^  On  Barneveldt,  see  the  work  of  Motley ;  on  Hugo  Grotias,  the  moDop!«ph  of  Laden, 
Berlin,  1806. 

•  In  Dutch,  Dordrerht  or  Dordtrocht ;  in  Latin,  Dordracum— an  old  fortified  town  in  which 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  was  declaim  in  1572. 
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before  the  close,  and  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Ooad),  and  Walter  Bal- 
eanquall,  a  Scotchman,  and  chaplain  of  the  King.    The  Palatinate 
was  represented  by  Drs.  Abraham  Scultetns,  Henry  Alting,  Professors 
at  Heidelberg,  and  Paulus  Tossanus ;  Hesse,  by  Drs.  Gteorge  Crnciger, 
Paul  Stein,  Daniel  Angelocrator,  and  Sudolph  Ooclenius ;  Switzerland, 
by  Dr.  John  Jacob  Breitinger,  Antistes  of  Zurich,  Sebastian  Beck  and 
Wolfgang  Meyer  of  Basle,  Marcus  Rutimeyer  of  Berne,  John  Conrad 
Koch  of  SchafiFhausen,  John  Deodatus  and  Theodor  Tronchin  of  Geneva; 
Bremen,  by  Matthias  Martinius,  Henry  Isselburg,  and  Ludwig  Crociiis. 
The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  chose  delegates,  but  excused  their  absence 
on  account  of  age.    The  national  Synod  of  France  elected  four  dele- 
gates— among  them  the  celebrated  theologians  Chamier  and  Du  Moulin 
— but  the  King  forbade  them  to  leave  the  country.    King  James  in- 
Btructed  the  English  delegates  to  '  mitigate  the  heat  on  both  sides,'  and 
to  advise  the  Dutch  ministers  ^  not  to  deliver  in  the  pulpit  to  the  peo- 
ple those  things  for  ordinary  doctrines  which  are  the  highest  points  of 
schools  and  not  fit  for  vulgar  capacity,  but  disputable  on  both  sides.' 

The  Synod  was  opened  and  closed  with  great  solemnity,  and  held 
one  hundred  and  fifty- four  formal  sessions,  besides  a  larger  number  of 
conferences.'  The  expenses  were  borne  by  the  States-General  on  a  very 
liberal  scale,  and  exceeded  100,000  guilders.'  The  sessions  were  public, 
and  crowded  by  spectators.  John  Bogermau,  pastor  at  Xieuwarden, 
was  elected  President;  Festus  Hommius,  pastor  in  Leyden,  first  Sec- 
retary— both  strict  Calvinists.  The  former  had  translated  Beza's  tract 
on  the  punishment  of  heretics  into  Dutch ;  the  latter  prepared  a  new 
Latin  version  of  the  Belgic  Confession.  The  whole  Dutch  delegation 
was  orthodox.  Only  three  delegates  from  the  provincial  Synod  of 
Utrecht  were  Bemonstrants,  but  tliese  had  to  yield  their  seats  to  the 
tliree  orthodox  members  elected  by  the  minority  in  that  province. 
Gomarns  represented  supralapsarian  Calvinism,  but  the  great  majority 
were  infralapsarians  or  sublapsarians. 

Thus  the  fate  of  the  Arminians  wa§  decided  beforehand.  Episcopius 
and  his  friends — thirteen  in  all — were  summoned  before  the  Synod 
simply  as  defendants,  and  protested  against  unconditional  submission. 

'  See  tbe  nine  instrnctions  of  Jnines  to  the  delegates,  in  Fuller, CA.  U.  ofBrit.YoX.  V.  p.  462. 
'  The  Dotch  delegates  held  twenty-two  additional  sessiona  on  Church  governmenL 
'  The  five  English  delegates  were  allowed  the  largest  sam,  rb.,  ten  poands  sterling  per 
^y— more  than  any  other  foreign  divines. — FnUer,  L  c.  p.  466. 
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Orthodox  CalviniBm  achieved  a  complete  triumph.  The  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Remonstrance  were  unanimously  rejected,  and  five  Cal- 
vinistic  canons  adopted,  together  with  the  Belgic  Confession  and  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  A  thorough  and  most  excellent  revision  of  tlie 
Dutch  Bible  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  was  also  ordered,  besides 
other  decisions  which  lie  beyond  our  purpose. 

The  victory  of  orthodoxy  was  obscured  by  the  succeeding  deposition 
of  about  two  hundred  Arminian  clergymen,  and  by  the  preceding 
though  independent  arrest  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  Kemonstrants, 
at  the  instigation  of  Maurice.  Grotius  was  condemned  by  the  States- 
General  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  escaped  through  the  ingenuitr 
of  his  wife  (1621).  Van  Olden  Bameveldt  was  unjustly  condemned 
to  death  for  alleged  high -treason,  and  beheaded  at  the  Hague  (Mav 
14, 1619).  His  sons  took  revenge  in  a  fruitless  attempt  against  the 
life  of  Prince  Maurice. 

The  canons  of  Dort  were  fully  indorsed  by  the  Beformed  Church 
in  France,  and  made  binding  upon  the  ministers  at  the  Twenty-third 
National  Synod  at  Alais,  Oct  1, 1620,  and  again  at  the  Twenty-fourth 
Synod  at  Charenton,  Sept.,  1623.  In  other  Beformed  Churches  they 
were  received  with  respect,  but  not  clothed  ,with  proper  symbolical 
authority.  In  England  there  arose  considerable  opposition.^  The  only 
Church  outside  of  Holland  where  they  are  still  recognized  as  a  public 
standard  of  doctrine  is  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church  in  America. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  is  the  only  Synod  of  a  quasi-oecumenical  char 
acter  in  the  history  of  the  Beformed  Churches.  In  this  respect  it  is 
even  more  important  than  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines, 
which  was  confined  to  England  and  Scotland,  although  it  produced 
superior  doctrinal  standards.  The  judgments  of  the  Synod  of  Dort 
differ  according  to  the  doctrinal  stand-point.  It  was  undoubtedly  an 
imposing  assembly;  and,  for  learning  and  piety,  as  respectable  as  anv 
ever  held  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Breitinger,  a  great  light  of 
the  Swiss  Churches,  was  astonished  at  the  amount  of  knowledge  and 
talent  displayed  by  the  Dutch  delegates,  and  says  that  if  ever  the  Holv 
Spirit  were  present  in  a  Council,  he  was  present  at  Dort.  Scultetns,  of 
the  Palatinate,  thanked  God  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  Synod,  and 

'  See  Hardwick's  History  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  ch.  ix.,  and  Hejlin's  Hi$iona  Qm- 
qwirticulariSf 
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placed  it  high  above  eiinilar  assemblies.  Meyer,  a  delegate  of  Basle, 
whenever  afterwards  he  spoke  of  this  Synod,  uncovered  his  head  and 
exclaimed  ^Sacrosancta  SynodusP  Even  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  liberal 
Catholic  historian,  in  a  letter  to  Heinsius,  spoke  very  highly  of  it.  A 
century  later,  the  celebrated  Datch  divine,  Catnpegius  Yitringa,  said: 
'  So  much  learning  was  never  before  assembled  in  one  place,  not  even 
at  Trent." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bemonstrants,  who  had  no  fair  hearing,  ab- 
horred the  Synod  of  Dort  on  account  of  its  Calvinism  and  intolerance. 
The  Lutherans  were  averse  to  it  under  the  false  impression  that  the 
condemnation  of  Arminianism  was  aimed  at  their  own  creed.     Some 
secular  historians  denounce  it  as  a  Calvinistic  tribunal  of  inquisition.' 
The  Canons  of  Dort  have  for  Calvinism  the  same  significance  which 
the  Formula  of  Concord  has  for  Lutheranism.    Both  betray  a  very  high 
order  of  theological  ability  and  care.     Both  are  consistent  and  neces- 
sary developments.    Both  exerted  a  powerful  conservative  influence  on 
these  Churches.    Both  prepared  the  way  for  a  dry  scholasticism  which 
runs  into  subtle  abstractions,  and  resolves  the  living  soul  of  divinity  into 
a  skeleton  of  foimulas  and  distinctions.     Both  consolidated  orthodoxy 
at  the  expense  of  freedom,  sanctioned  a  narrow  confessionalism,  and 
widened  the  breach  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Beformation. 

ARMnOANISH  AFTER  THE  SYNOD  OF  DOBT. 

The  banishment  of  the  Arminians  was  of  short  duration.  After  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  (1625),  and  under  the  reign  of  his 
milder  brother  and  successor,  Frederick  Henry,  they  were  allowed  to 
return  and  to  establish  churches  and  schools  in  every  town  of  Holland, 
which  became  more  and  more  a  land  of  religious  toleration  and  liberty. 
In  this  respect  their  principles  triumphed  over  their  opponents.^    They 

*  Schweiz6r,Vo].  II.  pp.  26, 148  sq.;  also,  Graf,  and  Bohl,  L  c. 

*  Motley  {Life  and  Death  aJfJohnofBameveld^Yol.  II.  p.  809)  caricatures  the  Synod  of  Dort 
in  a  manner  anworthy  of  an  impartial  historian.  '  It  was  settled/  he  said, '  that  one  portion 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race  had  been  expressly  created  by  the  Deity 
to  be  forever  damned,  and  another  portion  to  be  eternally  blessed.  ...  On  the  80th  April 
and  Ist  May  the  Netherland  Confession  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  declared  infalUhle,* 

'  Hogo  Grotios  carried  the  principle  of  toleration  so  far  that  it  was  said  Socinas,  Lather, 
Calrin,  Arminius,  the  Pope,  and  Arius  contended  for  his  religion  as  seven  cities  for  the  birth 
of  the  dirine  Homer.  See  the  verse  of  Menage,  quoted  by  G.  Frank,  GeKhichte  der  Prote$t, 
TMo^Yoi  I.  p.  410. 
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founded  a  famous  Theological  College  at  Amsterdam  (1630),  which 
exists  to  this  day,  and  has  recently  been  removed  to  Leyden. 

Peace  was  not  so  favorable  to  their  growth  as  controversy.  They 
gradually  diminished  in  number,  and  are  now  a  very  small  sect  in 
Holland,  almost  confined  to  Botterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

But  their  literary  and  religious  influence  has  gone  far  beyond  their 
organization.  Their  eminent  scholars,  Hugo  Grotius,  Episcopias,  Lim- 
borch,  CurcellfiBus,  Clericus  (Le  Clerc),  and  Wetstein,  have  enrich^ 
exegetical  and  critical  learning,  and  liberalized  theological  opinions, 
especially  on  religious  toleration  and  the  salvation  of  nnbaptized  in- 
fants. Arminianism,  in  some  of  its  advocates,  had  a  leaning  towards 
Socinianism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Eationalisra,  which  prevailed  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Established  Churches  of  Holland,  Greneva,  and 
Germany  from  the  end  of  the  last  century  till  the  recent  reaction  in 
favor  of  orthodox  Calvinism  and  Lutlieranism.  But  many  Arminians 
adhered  to  the  original  position  of  a  moderated  semi-Pelagianism. 

The  distinctive  Arminian  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  free-will  and 
predestination,  have  been  extensively  adopted  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the  last  century  by  the  Methodists 
of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  thereby  have  attained  a  laiger 
territory  and  influence  than  they  ever  had  in  the  land  of  their  birth.* 
Methodism  holds  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Beformation,  but  also 
to  the  five  points  of  Arminianism,  with  some  important  evangelical 
modifications. 

§  66.  The  Bemonstbanoe. 

The  Arminian  or  quinquarticular  controversy  started  with  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  and  moved  in  the  sphere  of  an- 
thropology and  soteriology.  The  peculiar  tenets  are  contained  in  the 
five  points  or  articles  which  the  Arminians  in  their  'Bemonstrance'  laid 
before  the  estates  of  Holland  in  1610.  They  relate  to  predestination, 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  the  nature  of  faith,  the  resistibility  of 
grace,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints. 

The  Bemonstrance  is  first  negative,  and  then  positive.     It  rejects 


1  The  Wesleys  were  Anninians,  whUe  Whitefidd  was  a  Calyinist    Thej  separated  an  the 
qaesticn  of  predestination. 
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five  Calvinistic  propositions,  and  then  asserts  the  five  Arminian  propo- 
BitioTiB.     The  doctrines  rejected  are  thus  stated : 

1.  That  God  has,  before  the  fall,  and  even  before  the  creation  of 
man,  by  an  unchangeable  decree,  foreordained  some  to  eternal  life  and 
others  to  eternal  damnation,  without  any  regard  to  righteousness,  or  sin, 
to  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  simply  because  it  so  pleased  him,  in 
order  to  show  the  glory  of  his  righteousness  to  the  one  class  and  his 
mercy  to  the  other.     (This  is  the  siipralapsarian  view.) 

2.  That  God,  in  view  of  the  fall,  and  in  just  condemnation  of  our 
first  parents  and  their  posterity,  ordained  to  exempt  a  part  of  mankind 
from  the  consequences  of  the  fall,  and  to  save  them  by  his  free  grace, 
but  to  leave  the  rest,  without  regard  to  age  or  moral  condition,  to  their 
coudemnation,  for  the  glory  of  his  righteousness.  (The  sublapsarian 
view.) 

3.  That  Christ  died,  not  for  all  men,  but  only  for  the  elect 

4.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  elect  by  irresistible  grace,  so 
that  they  must  be  converted  and  be  saved ;  while  the  grace  necessary 
and  sufiicient  for  conversion,  faith,  and  salvation  is  withheld  from  the 
rest,  although  they  are  externally  called  and  invited  by  the  revealed 
will  of  God. 

5.  That  those  who  have  received  this  irresistible  grace  can  never 
totally  and  finally  lose  it,  but  are  guided  and'  pi*e6erved  by  the  same 
grace  to  the  end. 

These  doctrines,  the  Remonstrants  declare,  are  not  contained  in  the 
Word  of  God  nor  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  are  unedifying, 
yea  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  preached  to  Christian  people. 

Then  the  Bemoustrance  sets  forth  the  five  positive  articles  as  fol- 
lows: 

ABTICLE  FIRST. 

Conditional  Predestination. — God  has  immutably  decreed,  from 
eternity,  to  save  those  men  who,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  same  grace  persevere  in  the  obedience 
of  faith  to  the  end ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  condemn  the  unbelievers 
and  unconverted  (John  iii.  36). 

Election  and  condemnation  are  thus  conditioned  by  foreknowledge, 
^d  made  dependent  on  the  foreseen  faith  or  unbelief  of  men. 
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SECOND  ARTICLE. 

Universal  Atonement — Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  foi 
all  men  and  for  every  man,  and  his  grace  is  extended  to  all.  Ek 
atoning  sacrifice  is  in  and  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world,  and  is  intended  for  all  by  God  the  Father.  But  its  in- 
herent sufficiency  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  actual  efficiency.  The 
grace  of  God  may  be  resisted,  and  only  those  who  accept  it  by  faith 
are  actually  saved.  He  who  is  lost,  is  lost  by  his  own  guilt  (John  iii. 
16 ;  1  John  ii.  2). 

The  Arminians  agree  with  the  orthodox  in  holding  the  doctrine  of 
a  vicarious  or  expiatory  atonement,  in  opposition  to  the  Socinians;  bnt 
they  soften  it  down,  and  represent  its  direct  effect  to  be  to  enable  God. 
consistently  with  his  justice  and  veracity,  to  enter  into  a  new  covenant 
with  men,  under  which  pardon  is  conveyed  to  all  men  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  faith.  The  immediate  effect  of  Christ's  death  was  not 
the  salvation,  but  only  the  salvability  of  sinners  by  the  removal  of  the 
legal  obstacles,  and  opening  the  door  for  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
They  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  which  is  connected 
with  the  supralapsarian  view  of  predestination,  but  is  disowned  by 
moderate  Calvinists,  who  differ  from  the  Arminians  in  all  other  points. 
Calvin  himself  says  that  Christ  died  eujficienter  p^'o  omnibuSj  efficadter 
pro  electis. 

THIRD   ARTICLE. 

Saving  Faith. — Man  in  his  fallen  state  is  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  really  and  truly  good,  and  therefore  also  unable  to  attain  to 
saving  faith,  unless  he  be  regenemted  and  renewed  by  Qod  in  Christ 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xv.  5). 

FOURTH   ARTICLE. 

JResistible  Grace, — Grace  is  the  beginning,  continuation,  and  end  of 
our  spiritual  life,  so  that  man  can  neither  think  nor  do  any  good  or 
resist  sin  without  pi'evening,  co-opemting,  and  assisting  graca  But  as 
for  the  manner  of  co-operation,  this  grace  is  not  irresistible,  for  many 
lesist  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  vii.). 
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FIFTH  ABnOLE. 

The  Uncertainty  of  Perseverance. — Although  grace  is  snfficient  and 
abundant  to  preserve  the  faithful  through  all  trials  and  temptations  for 
life  everlasting,  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  from  the  Scriptures  that 
grace,  once  given,  can  never  be  lost. 

On  this  point  the  disciples  of  Arminius  went  further,  and  taught 
the  possibility  of  a  total  and  final  fall  of  believers  from  grace.  They 
appealed  to  such  passages  where  believers  are  warned  against  this  very 
danger,  and  to  such  examples  as  Solomon  and  Judas.  They  moreover 
denied,  with  the  Boman  Catholics,  that  any  body  can  have  a  certainty 
of  salvation  except  by  special  revelation. 

These  five  points  the  Bemonstrants  declare  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Word  of  God,  edifying  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion. They  protest  against  the  charge  of  changing  the  Christian  Ke- 
formed  religion,  and  claim  toleration  and  legal  protection  for  their 
doctrine. 

§  67.  The  Canons  of  Dobt. 

The  Canons  of  Dort  are  likewise  confined  to  five  points  or  '  Heads 
of  Doctrine,'  and  exhibit  what  is  technically  called  the  Calvinistic 
system — first  positively,  then  negatively,  in  the  rejection  of  the  Ar- 
ininian  errors.^  Each  Head  of  Doctrine  (subdivided  into  Articles)  is 
sabscribed  by  the  Dutch  and  foreign  delegates. 

FIBST  HEAD   OF  DOCTTRINE. 

Of  Divine  Predestination. — Since  all  men  sinned  in  Adam  and 
lie  under  the  curse  [according  to  the  Augustinian  system  held  by  all 
the  Beformers],  God  would  have  done  no  injustice  if  he  had  left  them 
to  their  merited  punishment ;  but  in  his  infinite  mercy  he  provided  a 
salvation  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  those  who  believe  in  him 
may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.  That  some  receive  the  gift  of 
faith  from  God  and  others  not,  proceeds  from  God's  eternal  decree  of 
election  and  reprobation. 

'  The  term  *rejectio  errorum/  instead  of  the  condemnation  and  anathemas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churches  in  dealing  with  heresies,  indicates  that  Protestant  orthodoxy  is  more 
liberal  and  charitable  than  the  Catholic. 

You  L — ^L  L 
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Election  is  tlie  unchangeable  purpose  of  God  whereby,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  he  has,  out  of  mere  grace,  according  to  tbe 
sovereign  good  pleasure  of  his  own  will,  chosen  from  tlie  whole  huTnan 
race,  which  has  fallen  through  their  own  fault  from  their  primitive 
state  of  rectitude  into  sin  and  destruction,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons to  redemption  in  Christ,  whom  he  from  eternity  appointed  the 
Mediator  and  Head  of  the  elect,  and  the  foundation  of  salvation. 
These  elect,  though  neither  better  nor  more  deserving  than  others., 
God  has  decreed  to  give  to  Christ  to  be  saved  by  him,  and  bestow 
upon  them  true  faith,  conversion,  justification  and  sanctification,  per- 
severance to  the  end,  and  final  glory  (Eph.  i.  4, 5, 6;  Bom.  viii.  30). 

Election  is  absolute  and  unconditional.  It  is  not  founded  upon  for^ 
seen  faith  and  holiness,  as  the  prerequisite  condition  on  which  it  de- 
pended ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fountain  of  faith,  holiness,  and  eter- 
nal life  itself.  God  has  chosen  us,  not  because  we  are  holy,  but  to  the 
end  that  we  should  be  holy  (Eph.  i.  4 ;  Bom.  ix.  11-13 ;  Acts  xiii.  3S), 
As  God  is  unchangeable,  so  his  election  is  unchangeable,  and  the  elect 
can  neither  be  cast  away  nor  their  number  be  diminished.  The  sense 
and  certainty  of  election  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  humility  and  grati- 
tude. 

The  non-elect  are  simply  left  to  the  just  condemnation  of  their  own 
sins.  This  is  tlie  decree  of  reprobation,  which  by  no  means  makes 
God  the  author  of  sin  (the  very  thought  of  which  is  blasphemy),  bnt 
declares  him  to  be  an  awful,  irreprehensible,  and  righteous  judge  and 
avenger  (Cat  Ch.  I.  Art.  15). 

SEOOND  BRAD  OF  DOOTBmE. 

Of  the  Death  of  Christ.  [Limited  Atonement] — According  to  the 
sovereign  counsel  of  God,  the  saving  efiicacy  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  extends  to  all  the  elect  [and  to  them  only],  so  as  to  bring  tfiem 
infallibly  to  salvation.  But,  intrinsically,  the  sacrifice  and  satisfaction 
of  Christ  is  of  infinite  worth  and  value,  abundantly  sufficient  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  This  death  derives  its  infinite 
value  and  dignity  from  these  considerations ;  because  the  person  wlio 
submitted  to  it  was  not  only  really  man  and  perfectly  holy,  but  also 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  of  the  same  eteraal  and  infinite  essence 
Trith  the  Father  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  qualifications  were  necessarr 
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0  constitute  Iiiin  a  Saviour  for  us ;  and  because  it  was  attended  with 

1  sense  of  tlie  wrath  and  curse  of  God  due  to  us  for  sin. 
Moreover  the  promise  of  the  gospel  is,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 

Ohrist  crucified  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  This  prom- 
ise, together  with  the  command  to  repent  and  believe,  ought  to  be 
declared  and  published  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  persons  promiscuously 
and  without  distinction,  to  whom  God  out  of  his  good  pleasure  sends 
the  gospeL 

And,  whereas  many  who  are  called  by  the  gospel  do  not  repent  nor 
believe  in  Christ,  but  perish  in  unbelief;  this  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect or  insufficiency  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  upon  tlie  cross, 
l)ut  is  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  themselves.^ 

THIBD  AND  FOUBTH   HEADS  OF  DOOTBINE. 

Of  the  Corruption  ofMan^  his  Conversion  to  Ood^and  the  Manner 
thereof. — Man  was  originally  formed  after  the  image  of  God.  His 
understanding  was  adorned  with  a  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  his 
Creator,  and  of  spiritual  things ;  his  heart  and  will  were  upright,  all 
his  affections  pure,  and  the  whole  Man  was  holy ;  but  revolting  from 
God  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  abusing  the  freedom  of  his 
own  will,  he  forfeited  these  excellent  gifts,  and  on  the  contraiy  en- 


'  The  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement  reason  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  make  the 
divine  intention  co-extensive  with  the  actnal  application ;  hut  they  can  give  no  satis&ctory 
explanation  of  such  passages  as  John  iii.  16  (*  God  so  loved  the  worlds*  which  never  means 
the  elect  only,  hat  all  mankind);  1  John  ii.  2  (* Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and 
not  for  oun  onfy,  but  al$o  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world') ;  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.     All 
aAmit,  however,  with  the  Articles  of  Dort,  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  atonement,  heing 
the  act  of  the  God-man,  is  infinite  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  sins  of  all  men.     Dr.  W.  Cun- 
ningham says :  *  The  value  or  worth  of  Christ's  sacrifice  of  himself  depends  npon,  and  is 
measared  hy,  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and  is  therefora  infinite.     Though  many  fewer  of  the 
human  race  had  been  to  be  pardoned  and  saved,  an  atonement  of  infinite  value  would  have 
been  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  these  blessings ;  and  though  many  more,  yea, 
all  men,  had  been  to  be  pardoned  and  saved,  the  death  of  Christ,  being  an  atonement  of  in- 
finite ralae,  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  as  the  ground  or  basis  of  their  forgiveness  or 
Mlvation'  (^HiMtorical  Theol,  Vol.  II.  p.  381).     Similarly,  Dr.  Hodge,  Vol.  II.  pp.  544  sqq. 
After  such  admissions  the  difference  of  the  two  theories  is  of  little  practical  account.     Full 
logical  consistency  would  require  us  to  measure  the  value  of  Christ's  atonement  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  actnal  benefit  or  availability,  and  either  to  expand  or  to  contract  it  according  to 
the  nomber  of  the  elect ;  but  such  an  opinion  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Christ,  and  is 
held  hy  very  few  extreme  Calvinists  of  little  or  no  influence.     Cunningham  says  (p.  831): 
^ There  is  no  doubt  that  aU  the  most  eminent  Calvinistic  divines  hold  the  infinite  worth  or 
value  of  Christ's  atonement — ^its  full  sufficiency  for  expiating  all  the  sins  of  all  men.' 
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tailed  on  himself  blindness  of  mind,  horrible  darkness,  vanity,  and  per- 
verseness  of  judgment ;  became  wicked,  rebelliouh,  and  obdurate  in 
heart  and  will,  and  impure  in  [all]  his  affections. 

Man  after  the  fall  begat  children  in  his  own  likeness.  A  corrupt 
stock  produced  a  corrupt  o&pring.  Hence  all  the  posterity  of  Adam, 
Christ  only  excepted,  have  derived  corruption  from  their  original  pa- 
rent, not  by  imitation,  as  the  Pelagians  of  old  asserted,  but  by  the  prop- 
agation of  a  vicious  nature  in  consequence  of  a  just  judgment  of  God. 

Therefore  all  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  are  by  nature  children 
of  wrath,  incapable  of  any  saving  good,  prone  to  evil,  dead  in  sin,  and 
in  bondage  thereto ;  and,  without  the  regenerating  grace  of  tlie  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  return  to  God,  to  reform 
the  depravity  of  their  nature,  nor  to  dispose  themselves  to  reformation. 

What,  therefore,  neither  the  light  of  nature  nor  the  law  could  do, 
that  God  performs  by  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  through  the 
word  or  ministry  of  reconciliation :  which  is  the  glad  tidings  concern- 
ing the  Messiah,  by  means  whereof  it  hath  pleased  God  to  save  such 
as  believe,  as  well  under  the  Old  as  under  the  New  Testament. 

As  many  as  are  called  by  the  gospel  are  unfeignedly  called;  for 
God  hath  most  earnestly  and  truly  declared  in  his  Word  what  will  be 
acceptable  to  him,  namely,  that  all  who  are  called  should  comply  with 
the  invitation.  He,  moreover,  seriously  promises  eternal  life  and  rest 
to  as  many  as  shall  come  to  him,  and  believe  on  him. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  gospel,  nor  of  Christ  offered  therein,  nor 
of  God,  who  calls  men  by  the  gospel,  and  confers  upon  them  various 
gifts,  that  those  who  are  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  refuse  to 
come  and  be  converted.     The  fault  lies  in  themselves. 

But  that  others  who  are  called  by  the  gospel  obey  the  call  must  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  God,  who,  as  he  hath  chosen  his  own  from  eternity 
in  Christ,  so  he  calls  them  effectually  in  time,  confers  upon  them  faith 
and  repentance,  rescues  them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  trans- 
lates them  into  the  kingdom  of  his  own  Son,  that  they  may  show  forth 
the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
velous light ;  and  may  glory  not  in  themselves  but  in  the  Lord,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  in  various  places. 

Faith  is  therefore  the  gift  of  God,  not  on  account  of  its  being  offer- 
ed by  God  to  man,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  at  his  pleasure,  but  be* 
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cause  it  is  in  reality  conferi'ed,  breathed,  and  infused  into  him ;  nor 
even  oecause  God  bestows  the  power  or  ability  to  believe,  and  then  ex- 
pects that  man  should,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  free  will,  consent  to 
the  terms  of  salvation,  and  actually  believe  in  Christ ;  but  because  he 
who  works  in  man  both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  indeed  all  things  in  all, 
produces  both  the  will  to  believe  and  the  act  of  believing  also. 

FIFTH   HEAD   OF   DOCTRINE. 

Of  the  Perseverance  of  the  Saints, — Whom  God  calls,  according  to 
his  purpose,  to  the  communion  of  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
regenerates  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  delivers  also  from  the  dominion  and 
slavery  of  sin  in  this  life ;  though  not  altogether  from  the  body  of  sin  and 
from  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  so  long  as  they  continue  in  this  world. 

By  reason  of  these  remains  of  indwelling  sin,  and  the  temptations 
of  sin  and  of  the  world,  those  who  are  converted  could  not  persevere 
in  a  state  of  grace  if  left  to  their  own  strength.  But  God  is  faithful, 
who  having  conferred  grace,  mercifully  confirms  and  powerfully  pre- 
serves them  therein,  even  to  the  end. 

Of  this  preservation  of  the  elect  to  salvation,  and  of  their  persever- 
ance in  the  faith,  true  believera  for  themselves  may  and  do  obtain 
assurance  according  to  the  measure  of  their  faith,  whereby  they  arrive 
at  the  certain  persuasion  that  they  ever  will  continue  true  and  living 
members  of  the  Church ;  and  that  they  experience  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  will  at  last  inherit  eternal  life. 

This  certainty  of  perseverance,  however,  is  so  far  from  exciting  in 
believers  a  spirit  of  pride,  or  of  rendering  them  carnally  secure,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  real  source  of  humility,  filial  reverence,  true 
piety,  patience  in  every  tribulation,  fervent  prayers,  constancy  in  suf- 
fering and  in  confessing  the  truth,  and  of  solid  rejoicing  in  God ;  so 
that  the  consideration  of  this  benefit  should  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
the  serious  and  constant  practice  of  gratitude  and  good  works,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  and  the  examples  of  the  saints. 

In  opposition  to  the  Canons  of  Dort,  Episcopius  prepared  a  lengthy 
defense  of  the  Arminian  Articles  and  a  confession  of  faith  in  Dutch, 
1621,  and  in  Latin,  1622.  It  claims  no  binding  symbolical  authority, 
and  advocates  liberty  and  toleration.* 

^  A  Gernum  translation  in  Bockel's  Bekenntniss'Schn/ten^  pp.  545-640. 
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in.  THE  REFORMED  CONFESSIONS  OF  GERMANY. 
§  68.  The  Tetrafoutan  Confession.    AJ).  1530. 

LUeratun, 
L  BDmoMa  or  tb«  CovrBmo  TarBAPouTAVA. 

The  Latin  text  WM  flnt  printed  at  Straaburg  (Argentoratl),  A.D.  1081,  Sept  (II  leatea);  tbgm  In  tke 
Gfrpua  €t  SyrUagma  (1619  and  1604);  In  Acgd8ti*8  Corpua  Hbr.  tymh.  (ISn),  pp.  SIT  aq^ ;  and  ia  Kn- 
M  rnEB*a  CMkL  Oomftm,  (1840),  pp.  740-770 :  comp.  Proleg.  p.  baczilL 

The  German  text  appeared  flrat  at  Straabnrg,  Aag.  1081*  (together  with  the  Apology,  Tl  leawa) ;  Ikes 
again  1079,  ed.  by  John  Storm,  bet  eappreeeed  by  the  magiatrate,  1080 ;  at  Zwelbrtlcken,  1604;  in  Beck^ 
jS^mtei.  BAdbtf',  VoL  L  pp.  401  aqq. ;  in  BOcKBi.'a  Aefafin6i<i»«:M/<M,  pp.  868  aqt}. 

II.HUT01T. 

Gom.  WssManospp :  BMU/ria  Cbf^eMfonlt  IWroywUteno.    Wittenb.  lOM^  ed.  tr.  1TIL 

J.  H.  Fklb  :  Ditaert  de  varia  Clpn/few.  TetrapolitaneBfortmia  preBtertim  in  eMtaU  LimdnimtL  OottlBg. 
17S& 

Plamok  :  OeaehiehtB  dea  Ptotat,  Lekrhegrifa,  YoL  m.  Part  L  (second  ed.  ITM),  ppu  6B-M. 

J.W.Robeiob:  QtaehiehU  der  eaaingA.  Kirclu  dM  BXmmm.    Straaabnrg,  1800^  8  Tola. 

J.  W.  Bavm  :  CapUo  und  Butzer  (ElberU  1860),  pp.  466  aqq.  and  086. 

H.  Mallbt,  In  Hensog'a  SneykL  Vol.  XY.  pp.  074-076. 

Compi  alao  the  llteratare  on  the  Aogabarg  Diet  and  the  Angabnig  CoDfeaaioD,  eapedaUy  SiaBg  aad 
Fdratemann,  quoted  in  fi  41,  p.  HO. 

THE  REFOBMED  OHTJBOH   IN  OEBMANT. 

The  mighty  genins  of  Lnther,  aided  by  the  learning  of  Melancb- 
thon,  controlled  the  German  Reformation  at  first  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  influence ;  and  if  Lutheranism  had  not  assumed  a  hostile 
and  uncompromising  attitude  towards  Zwinglianism,  Calvinism,  and 
the  later  theology  of  Melanchthon,  it  would  probably  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  German  empire,  as  the  Reformed  creed  prevailed  in 
all  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland.  But  the  bitter  eucharistic 
controversies  and  the  triumph  of  rigid  Lutheranism  in  the  Formula 
of  Concord  over  Melanchthonianism  drove  some  of  the  fairest  po^ 
tions  of  Germany,  especially  the  Palatinate  and  Brandenburg,  into 
the  Reformed  communion. 

The  German  branch  of  the  Reformed  family  grew  up  under  the 
combined  influences  of  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Melanchthon.  Zwingli's 
reformation  extended  to  the  southern  portions  of  Germany  bordering 
on  Switzerland,  especially  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Strasbui^,  Con- 
stance, Lindau,  Memmingen,  and  Ulm.  It  is  stated  that  the  majority 
of  the  Protestant  citizens  of  Augsburg  during  the  Diet  of  1530  sym- 
pathized with  him  rather  than  with  Luther.  Calvin  spent  nearly  three 
years  at  Strasburg  (1538-41),  and  exerted  a  great  influence  on  scholars 
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through  hiB  writings.   Melanchthon  (who  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate), 
in  his  later  period,  emancipated  himself  gradually  from  the  authority  of 
Luther,  and  sympathized  with  Calvin  in  the  sacramental  question,  while 
in  the  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom  he  pursued 
an  independent  course.    He  trained  the  principal  author  of  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (Ursinus),  reorganized  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
(1557),  which  became  the  Wittenberg  of  the  Eefonned  Church  in  Ger- 
many, and  threw  on  several  occasions  the  weight  of  his  influence  against 
the  exclusive  type  of  Lutheranism  advocated  by  such  men  as  Flacius, 
Heshosius,  and  Westphal.    He  impressed  upon  the  German  Beformed 
Church  his  mild,  conciliatory  spirit  and  tendency  towards  union,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  prevailed  also  in  a  large  part  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  German  Eeformed  Church,  then,  occupies  a  mediating  position 
between  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism.    It  adopts  substantially  the  Cal- 
vinistic  creed,  but  without  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  (which  is  left 
to  private  opinion),  and  without  its  strict  discipline ;  while  it  shares 
with  the  Lutheran  Church  the  German  language,  nationality,  hymnol- 
ogy,  and  mystic  type  of  piety .^     The  great  majority  of  German  Ee- 
formed congregations  have,  since  1817,  under  the  lead  of  the  royal 
house  of  Prussia,  been  absorbed  in  what  is  called  the  Evangelical 
or  United  Evangelical  Church.    The  aim  of  this  union  was  originally 
to  substitute  one  Church  for  two,  but  the  result  has  been  to  add  a 
third  Church  to  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed,  since  these  still  continue 
their  separate  existence  in  Germany  and  among  the  German  emigrants 
in  other  countries.' 

BUOEB. 

Among  the  framers  of  the  character  of  the  Beformed  Church  in 
Germany,  Martin  Bucer  (Butzer),^  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  and  Cas- 

'  Dr.  Heppe,  in  his  nnmeroos  and  learned  works  on  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  period,  endeavors  to  identify  the  German  Reformed  Church  with  Melanch- 
thonianism  (which  was  only  an  element  in  it),  and  Melanchthonianism  with  original  German 
ProtestantiBm  (which  was  prevailingly  Lutheran  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term),  thus  over- 
estimating the  influence  of  Melanchthon  and  underrating  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin. 
His  books  are  very  valuable,  but  one-sided,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  the  writings  of 
Alex.  Schweizer  {Die  Centraldogmen)  and  others  on  the  same  subject. 

*  The  hirge  German  Protestant  population  of  the  United  States  w  divided  among  Lutherans 
(the  most  numerous),  German  Reformed,  and  Evangelicals  (or  Unionists).  A  considerable 
number  is  connected  with  English  denominations,  especially  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians. 

'  He  wrote  his  name  in  German  Butter  (i.  e..  Cleanser,  from  putzen,  to  cleanse),  in  I^atin 
BwcerMs,  in  Greek  BovKijpos.    See  Banm,  1.  c.  p.  88. 
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par  Hedio  occupy  the  next  place  after  Zwingli,  Calvin,  and  Melancb- 
thon.    Bncer  (1491-1511),  the  learned  and  devoted  refoftner  of  Stras- 
bni^,  and  a  facile  diplomatist,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Zwingli,  La- 
ther, and  Calvin,  and  a  mediator  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Grerman 
Eeformation,  as  also  between  Continental  and  Anglican  Protestantism. 
He  labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  for  an  evangelical  union,  and 
hoped  to  attain  it  by  elastic  compromise  formulas  (like  the  Wittenbei^ 
Concordia  of  1536),  which  concealed  the  real  difPerence,  and  in  the  end 
satisfied  neither  party.    He  drew  up  with  Melanchthon  the  plan  of  a 
i*eformation  in  Cologne  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop.    During  the 
Interim  troubles  he  accepted  a  call  to  England,  aided  Cranmer  in  his 
reforms,  and  died  as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  universally 
lamented.    In  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary  he  was  formally  condemned 
as  a  heretic,  his  bones  were  dug  up  and  publicly  burned  (Feb.  6, 1556): 
but  Elizabeth  solemnly  restored  the  ^blessed'  memory  of  *the  dear 
martyrs  Martin  Bucer  and  Paul  Fagins.'    In  attainments  and  fertility 
as  a  writer  he  was  not  surpassed  in  his  age.^ 

THB  GONFESSIOK  OF  THE  FOUB  OniES. 

The  oldest  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Oermany  is  the 
TETBAFOLriAN  CONFESSION,  also  Called  the  Stbabbubo  and  the  Swabian 
Confession.* 

It  was  prepared  in  great  haste,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530,  by  Bucer,  with  the  aid  of  Capito  and  Hedio,  in  the 

'  See  a  chronological  list  of  his  rerj  nameroas  printed  works  in  Banm,  pp.  586  sqq.    Banm 
says :   ^An  Fruchtharkeit  kommt  ihm  [Bncer]  kaum  Luther  gUich,  trotz  dem  dass  er  hei  icti- 
tern  mehr  aU  Luther^  ja  tn  seiner  letzten  Lehent^wriode  beinahe  bestdndig,  amf  ReUoLf  Cm- 
venten^  lieichatagen  und  Colioquien,  in  be/reundeten  Stddten  unJ  Orten  als  Organiaatar  der 
Kirchenreformation  abwesend  und  in  Antpruch  genommen  war,     Mit  einer  beispielloMn  J3a$- 
ticitdt  des  Geistes  angethan,  mit  einem  Jieberka/tigen  Thdtigkeitstriebe  behaftet^  Mchieb  ir, 
vermdge  des  ungemeinen  Reichthums  seiner  Kenntnisse  mit  solcher fabelhaften  Leichtigteit  mtd 
Unleserlichkeit^  dass  nicht  allein  zu  dem  Meisten  was  von  Anderen  geleaen  werden  soUte^  eui 
mit  seiner  die  Worte  bios  andeutenden  Srhri/t  genau  vertrauter  Amanuensis  nothwendig  mxr, 
sondem  dass  er  auch  neben  seinfin  Amtsgeschaften  noch  bei  weitem  mehr  fUrderte  als  sttei  dtr 
geubtesten  Schreiber  in*s  Reine  bringen  konnten.     Er  hat  umfangreiche  BUcher  auf  seimes 
Reisen  geschrieben.^    His  best  amanuensis,  Conrad  Hnber,  b^gan  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  of  which  the  first  volume  only  appeared  at  Basle,  1577  (959  pages,  folio).     It  is  called 
Tomus  Ang/icanus,  because  it  contains  mostly  the  books  which  Bncer  wrote  in  England. 
Many  of  his  MSS.  are  preserved  in  Strasbnrg  and  in  England. 

•  Con/essio  TetrapoUtana,  C.  Quatuor  Civitatum,  C.  Argentinensis  {Argeniorait)^  C  5«fr 
m*a,  die  Confession  der  vier  Stddte^  das  Vierstddte-Bekenntniss. 
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name  of  the  four  imperial  cities  (hence  the  name)  of  Strasbnrg,  Con- 
stance, Memmingen,  and  Lindau  which,  on  account  of  their  sympathy 
with  Zwinglian ism,  were  excluded  by  the  Lutherans  from  their  political 
and  theological  conferences,  and  from  the  Protestant  League.    They 
would  greatly  have  preferred  to  unite  with  the  Lutherans  in  a  com- 
mon  confession ;  but  at  that  time  even  Melanchthon  was  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  Papists  than  the  Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists; 
and  of  the  Lutheran  princes  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  was  the 
only  one  who,  from  a  broad,  statesman-like  view  of  the  critical  situar 
tion,  favored  a  solid  union  of  the  Protestants  against  the  common  foe, 
but  in  vain.     Hence  after  the  Lutherans  had  pi*e8ented  their  Confes- 
sion, June  25,  and  Zwingli  his  own,  July  8,  the  Four  Cities  handed 
theirs,  July  11,  to  the  Emperor,  in  German  and  Latin.     It  was  not 
read  before  the  Diet,  but  a  Confutation  full  of  misrepresentations  was 
prepared  by  Faber  and  Cochlaus,  and  read  October  24  (or  17).    The 
Strasbnrg  divines  were  not  even  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  Confuta- 
tion, but  procured  one  secretly,  and  answered  it  by  a  ^  Vindication  and 
Defense'  (as  Melanchthon  wrote  his  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession during  the  Diet).    The  Confession  and  Apology,  after  being 
withheld  for  a  year  from  print  for  the  sake  of  peace,  were  officially 
published  in  both  languages  at  Strasburg  in  the  autumn  of  1531.^ 

The  TetrapoHtan  Confession  consists  of  twenty-three  chapters,  be- 
sides Preface  and  Conclusion.  It  is  in  doctrine  and  arrangement 
closely  conformed  to  the  Lutheran  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
breathes  the  same  spirit  of  moderation.  The  Eeformed  element,  how- 
ever, appears  in  the  first  chapter  (On  tlie  Matter  of  Preaching),  in  the 

^  Under  the  title,  '  SBefanbtnug  ber  toter  ^xtt)  unb  9{d4{l5tt,  ©tragBurg,  (Sonflon^,  Tltm* 

tnmgen  unb  Sinbatt),  in  beren  fie  fei^f«i0{aiefiat,  uff  bent  9{ei(^«tag  ju  9ug9))UTS  im  ip^.  5ax 

ge^alten,  tre«  gtauben*  unb  filr^aben«,  ber  9leIigion  batb,  recH^en(<^aft  get^on  ^aben.— @d^rift* 

lic^e  Bef^irmung  unb  toert^ebigung  berfelbtgen  i^efanbtnug,  gegen  ber  (Confutation  unb  SBiber* 

^«3«nS#  fo  b«n  gefanbten  ber  toier  ©tStten,  uff  bcmetbtem  SReid)«tage,  offentliif^  fflrgetefen,  unb  ^te 

ftettttDU«i^  eingebra(i^t  ifi.'   At  the  end, '  ©etrucft  ju  ©trafibnrg  bur(i^  3o^ann  ©d^weinfter,  uff 

ben  T^u  Sluguflt,  MDXXXI/    Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  German  original  there 

appeared  a  Latin  translation,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  the  Apology.     The  title  is  aa 

follows :  '  Confeuio  Religionis  Christiana  Sacratissimo  Imperatori  Carolo  V.  AugustOj  in 

Comitiis  Augustania  Anno  MDXXX,  per  legates  Civitatum  Argentorati,  Constantict,  Mem^- 

win^^a,  et  Lindavice  exhibita.     Si  quis  voluerit  voluntati  ejus  obtemperare,  is  cognoscet  de  doc- 

trina  utrum  ex  Deo  sit  an  ego  a  me  ipso  ioquar  Joh.  VII,*    At  tlie  end,  *  Argentorati  Georgia 

Ukichero  Andlano  Impressore  Anno  MDXXXI,  wense  Septemb.' — These  titles  are  copied 

from  Baum,  1.  c.  p.  595.    Comp.  Niemeyer,  Proleg.  pp.  Ixxxiv.  sq.    A  new  German  translation 

fix)m  the  Latin  is  given  in  Walch's  edition  of  Luther's  Works,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  1966-2008. 
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declaration  that  nothing  should  be  taught  in  the  pulpit  bat  what  wis 
either  expressly  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  fairly  dedaoed 
therefrom.'     (The  Lutheran  Confession,  probably  from  prudential  and 
irenical  considerations,  is  silent  on  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the 
ures.)    The  evangelical  doctrine  of  justification  is  stated  in  the 
and  fourth  chapters  more  clearly  than  by  Melanchthon,  namely,  that 
we  are  justified  not  by  works  of  our  own,  but  solely  by  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  merits  of  Christ  through  a  living  faith,  which  is  act- 
ive in  love  and  productive  of  good  works.     Images  are  rejected  in 
Ch.  XXII.    The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Ch.  XVIII.)  is  coached 
in  dubious  language,  which  was  intended  to  comprehend  in  substance 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Zwinglian  theories,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
the  view  afterwards  more  clearly  and  fully  developed  by  Calvin.     In 
this  ordinance,  it  is  said,  Christ  offers  to  his  followers,  as  truly  now 
as  at  the  institution,  his  very  body  and  blood  as  spiritual  food  and 
drink,  whereby  their  souls  are  nourished  to  everlasting  life.'    Nothing 

'  *Afandavimu8  tu,  ^ut  concionandi  apud  nos  munere/ungebantur^  ut  nihil  aliud  qmam  qmm 
sacria  liieria  out  continentur^  aut  certe  nt/unftfr,  e  suffgeatu  docerent  Videbatur  namque  mohis 
haud  indignum,  eo  in  illo  tanto  discrimine  can/ugere,  quo  confttgerunt  olim  et  semper^  nou  aotmm 
sanctissimi  Patres,  Episcopi,  et  Principes,  aed  quilibet  etiam  privati^  nempe  ad  antkoritatem 
Scriptura  arcante.  Ad  ptam  nobiHores  Thessalonieensium  auditum  Christi  JSvangeUmm  ex- 
plorasse,  divus  Lvcaa  cum  laude  illorum  memorat^  in  qua  Paubu  aunimo  studio  verwari  mmm 
2\motheum  voluit,  sine  cuius  autkoritate^  nulli  Pontijices  suis  decretis  obedientitMm^  nmlB  patres 
suis  acriptis  fidem^  nulli  denique  Principes  auia  legibua  authoritatem  unquam  postularunt,  ex 
qua  demum  ducendas  sacras  condones^  et  magnum  Sacri  Imperii  concilium  Nurembergm^  aamo 
Christi  M,D.  XXIII.  celebratum  sancivit.  Si  enim  verum  divua  Paulua  testatus  est ^  per 
divinam  Scripturam  hominem  Dei  penitua  abaolvi,  atque  ad  omne  opua  honum  inatrmi,  mikil  po- 
terit  ia  veritatia  ChriatiancB,  nihil  doctrince  aalutaria  deaiderare,  Scripturam  qui  conamlere  rt" 
ligiose  studeatJ* 

*  ^De  hoc  venerando  corporis  et  aanguinia  Chriati  aacramento  omnta^  quca  de  iUo  Ewxngo^ 
listcBy  Paulus  et  sancti  Patres  scripia  reliqueruntj  nostri  fide  optima  docent^  eomrntrndantf 
inculcanU  Indeque  singulari  studio  hanc  Christi  in  suos  bonitatem,  semper  depredicanl,  fsa 
is  non  minus  hodie^  quam  in  novissima  ilia  ccena,  omnibus  qui  inter  iUius  discipuloa  ex 
nomen  dederunt^  cum  hanc  coBnam^  ut  ipse  instituit  repetunt,  verum  Mnim  corpus^  m 
suum  sanguinem,  vere  edendum  et  bibendum,  in  cibum  potumque  animarum,  quo  iUae  in  ester' 
nam  vttam  alantur,  dare  per  sacramenta  dignatur,  ut  jam  ipse  in  iUiSy  et  ilii  in  ipso  vivant  et 
pennaneant,  in  die  novissimo^  in  novam  et  imnwrtalem  vitamper  ipsum  reauacitandi^juxta  am 
ilia  ceternoB  veritatis  verba:  ^^Accipite  et  manducate,  hoc  est  corpus  meum,"  etc.  *'  BihiU  ex  so 
oinnes,  hie  calix  est  sanguis  meus^"  etc,  Prcecipua  v&ro  diUgentia  populi  animoa^  moeiri  ecdt- 
siast(e  ab  omni  tum  contentione,  turn  supervacanea  et  curiosa  disquisitions,  ad  iUud  revooaat» 
quod  solum  prodest^  aolumque  a  Chriato  aervatore  noatro  spectatum  est,  nempe  ut  ipso  pasti,  n 
ipso  et  per  ipsum  vivamus,  vitam  Deo  pladtam,  sanctan^  et  ideo  perennem  quoque  et  heatam, 
simusque  inter  nos  omnes  unus  panisj  unum  corpus,  qui  de  uno  pane  in  sacra  cosna  partie^amws. 
Quo  sane  factum  est,  ut  divina  sacramenta,  sacrosancta  Christi  cana,  quam  religiosissiaits, 
^ecerenliaque  singulari  apud  nos  et  administrentur,  et  sumantur.^    Ebrard  (Kirckat'  wad 
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is  said  of  the  oral  manducation  and  the  fniitioD  of  unbelievers,  which 
are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Lutheran  view.  Bucer,  who  had 
attended  the  Conference  at  Marburg  in  1529,  labored  with  great  zeal 
afterwards  to  bring  about  a  doctrinal  compromise  between  the  con- 
tending theories,  but  without  effect 

We  may  regard  the  Strasburg  Confession  as  the  first  attempt  at  an 
evangelical  union  symbol.  But  Bucer's  love  for  union  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  his  confession,  which  never  took  deep  root ;  for  in 
the  Hef  ormed  Churches  it  was  soon  superseded  by  the  clearer  and  more 
logical  confessions  of  the  Calvinistic  type,  and  the  four  cities  after- 
wards signed  the  Lutheran  Confession  to  join  die  Smalcald  League. 
Bucer  himself  remained  true  to  his  creed,  and  reconfessed  it  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  (1548),  and  on  his  death-bed.^ 

§  69.  The  Heidelberg  Cateohism.     A.D.  1563. 

lAUmltwrt, 

L  Staitdasd  Bditioxib  op  tkx  Catbohum. 

Official  German  editions  of  1B68  (thre«),  1686, 1606, 1684, 17S4, 1863  (AmerieaD).   The  original  title  !■ 

*  Catbchismub  I  Ober  |  C^TifUiAer  Unberri(^t  |  toiebrr  hi  JtirAen  mib  ®(^tt«  |  Ira  ber  (E^nrfOtrfKi^  | 

9fal^  gctrieben  |  toirbt.  |  ®ebrn(ft  in  bcr  S^urfi^rflli- 1  d^ra  @tab  ^ttXltt^,  bitrd^  I  3o(annem  SRa9rr.  | 

1063.'    With  the  Electoral  arms.    96  pages. 

There  is  bnt  one  copy  of  the  first  edition  known  to  exist,  and  this  did  not  come  into  public  notice  till 
1864.  It  belonged  to  Prot  Hermann  Wilkeu,  of  Heidelberg,  whose  name  it  bears,  with  the  date  1668 ;  was 
bought  by  Dr.  Treriranas,  of  Bremen,  in  1828,  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Menken,  bonght  back  after  Menken's 
death,  18S2,  and  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Utrecht.  I  examined  it  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 18661,  at  Bremen.  It  has  the  remark,  *Dieim8  itt  dis  aUererste  Edition,  in  todeher  Pag.  66  die  SOste 
l^rag  und  Antwort  nteht  g^funden  toirdt  At^f  Chur/drttliehen  B^fahl  einffoogen.  Idber  raHukntuL* 
The  Scriptnre  texts  are  quoted  in  the  margin,  bnt  only  the  chapters,  since  the  versicniar  division  (which 
first  appeared  in  Stephens's  Greek  Testament  of  1661)  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use.  A  quasi  fac- 
itiinile  of  this  copy  was  issued  by  the  Rev.  ALBxaoHT  Woltsbs,  then  at  Bonn  (now  at  Halle),  under  the 
title,  'Dtr  EMddberger  KatseMmfuu  in  seiner  urtprHngliehm  Oestaltf  herauegegeben  nebBt  der  OetehiehtB 
•eineB  Tntu  im  John  1868.*    Bonn,  1864.    Gomp.  his  art  in  the  Shtdim  und  Krittken  for  1867,  pp.  1, 8. 

NxxMBTaB,  in  his  collection  of  Reformed  Confessions,  pp.  890  sqq.,  gives,  besides  the  Latin  text,  a 
talthfhl  reprint  of  the  third  German  edition,  with  the  eightieth  question  in  fhlL 

Pbilivp  SouArr :  Der  Heiddberger  KateeMamua.  Naeh  der  ersten  Au»gabe  ton  1668  revidirt  und  ntU 
triUeehen  Anmerkungen,  aowie  einer  OenekiehU  und  Charakteristik  dee  Kateehiemiu  veraehen,  Philadel- 
phia (J.Kohler),1868;  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1866.  This  edition  was  prepared  for  the 
tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  gives  the  received  text  of  the  third  edition 
with  the  readings  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  and  the  Scripture  proofo  in  fhll. 

The  Latin  translation  was  published  in  1668,  and  again  in  1666,  under  the  title,  *  Catk-  |  oanra  Rxlioio-  | 
"u  CnaiSTiAXja,  |  qua  tradUur  in  Boelesiie  \  et  Scholie  Paia-  \  HnatuB.  |  Heydelbergee.  \  Bxcuaum  mmo  poet 
CkrUHum  |  ntUum  M.D.LXVL*    1  saw  a  copy  of  this  ed,  Latina  in  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Treviranns, 

Dogmengetchichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  93)  says  of  Bucer,  that  he  had  the  theological  elements  for  a 
true  doctrinal  nnion  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  views  of  the  eucharist.  *  In  tier  richtigen 
txegetiechen  Grundlage  vOlUg  vtii  ZwingH  einig,  brachte  er  das  Element,  welches  auch  in 
ZwingH  keimartig  vorhanden  gewesen,  aber  in  der  Hitze  des  Streites  ganz  zurUckgetreten 
var—die  Lebensgemeinacha/t  oder  unto  mystica  mit  der  Person  Christi — im  Sinne  der  Te- 
^poUtana  (d,  t.  im  Sinne  der  nachherigen  calvinisch-melanchthonischen  Lehre)  zur  Entwick- 
^ng: 

'  Bauffl,  pp.  569»  572. 
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In  Bremen  (1866).  On  the  title-page  tbe  words  are  written,  *EditU>  rara  et  oHgimUU^  ml0O  the  nmt 
of  Q.  Menken,  the  former  owner.  The  Scriptare  references  are  marked  on  the  margin,  indndli^  tbe 
verses.  The  eightieth  qnestion  is  complete  (with  *exeeranda  idoUAatria^,  pp.  88  and  6S,  and  aiippoited 
by  many  Scripture  texts  and  the  Can.  Misace,  The  qaestions  are  divided  into  flfly-two  Sundays.  ^Pn- 
eationea  aliquot  privata  et  publiccBt*  a  *Freeatio  aeholcutieOt*  and  some  versified  prayers  of  Joachim 
Camerarins  (the  friend  and  biographer  of  Melanchthon),  are  added. 

The  best  English,  or  rather  Amtriean,  edition  of  the  Catechism  is  the  stately  triglot  tercentenary 
edition  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  by  a  oonunittee 
consisting  of  K  V.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  John  W.  Nevin,  D.D.,  Henry  HarbauRh,  D.D.,  John  8.  Kessler,  DlD., 
Daniel  Zacharias,  D.D.,  and  three  laymen,  and  issued  under  the  title,  *  The  Heidkberg  CWwMmi,  <n  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  English;  with  an  Historieal  Introduction  (by  Dr.  Mevin),  New  York  (Charles  ScribnerX 
180S.'  4to.  The  German  text  is  a  reprint  of  the  third  edition  after  Niemeyer,  with  the  German  in  mod- 
em spelling  added ;  the  English  translation  is  made  directly  from  the  German  original,  and  is  Ikr  better 
than  the  one  in  popular  use,  which  was  made  firom  the  Latin.  It  is  the  most  elegant  sod  complete 
edition  of  the  Catechism  ever  published,  but  it  appeared  before  the  discovery  of  the  sdMo  in-ineqM^aBd 
repeats  the  error  concerning  the  eightieth  question  (see  Introd.  p.  88). 

n.  COMMBHTASIEB. 

The  commentaries  and  sermons  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  exceedingly  nnmerooa,  especially 
in  the  German  and  Dutch  languages.  The  first  and  most  valuable  is  firom  the  chief  author,  2UaB.UsB- 
Mus:  Corpus  DoetrincB  orthodoxce,  or  Commentary  on  the  Heidelberg  Cateehiam,  ed.  by  his  pupil,  Davip 
Parkdb,  and  repeatedly  published  at  Heidelberg  and  elsewhere— 1S91, 1618,  etc— in  Latin,  German,  Dntdi, 
and  English.  An  Amedcnn  edition,  on  the  basis  of  the  English  translation  of  Bishop  Dr.  H.  Paxbt,  «ii 
issued  by  Dr.  Williabd  (Prenldent  of  Heidelberg  College,  IHiBn,  O.),  Columbus,  O.  I860.  Other  standard 
commenuries  are  by  Cooorjfs  (1671),  d'Odtbkim  (1719),  Lampr  (1781),  Stahklin  (17S4),  and  tam  Aim 
(1800).   See  a  fhller  list  by  Harbaugh  in  *  Mercersb.  Rev.'  for  1860,  pp.  fl01-62B,  and  in  Bethnne's  Laetmrn, 

Of  more  recent  works  we  name— 

K ABL  Sniiiorr :  TheologuKhes  Handhueh  zur  A vsleffung  dee  Heidelberger  Cateehismus.  Francf.  a.  IL 1811 

Gko.  W.  Brthune  (D.D.,  nod  minister  uf  the  KeH  Dutch  Ch.,  N. Y. ;  d.  1862) :  Expository  Leetwrm  sm  (ks 
IleidOb.  Catech.    N.  York,  1S64, 2  vols.,  with  an  alphabet,  list  of  works  by  Van  Nmr  at  close  of  VoL  H. 

Hkbm ANN  Dalton  (Ger.  Ref.  minister  at  St  Petersb.) :  Immanttel.  Der  Heidelberger  KateeMsmsts aU B^ 
kenntnisa-  und  Erbauungsbueh  der  evangel  Kirehe  erkldrt  und  an's  Herz  gelegt  Wiesbaden,  1870  (pp.  689). 

III.  HiBTOBIOAI.  WOBKS  ON  TUB  CaTBODISM. 

H.  Altino  (Prof,  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg  and  Groningen,  d.  1644):  Hiatoria  BeeUHm  PatatiHa, 
Prankf.  a.  M.  1701. 

B.  G.  Stbuvk:  Pfulziaehe  Kirehenhietorie.    Frankf.  1721,  Ch.  V.  sqq. 

D.  L.  Wvnpt:  QrundriM  der  p/dlzittehen  Kirehengesrhiehte  bis  zum,  Jahr  1742.    Heidelb.  1798. 

Jaqubs  Lknfant  :  Uinnoeence  du  CatSrhisme  de  Heidelberg,    Heidelb.  1688  (1723). 

J.  Cub.  K6oiirb:  Kateehetisehe  Oesehichte  der  Reformirten  Kirehe,  sonderlich  der  Sehicktale  de$  Htidd' 
berger  Kateehimni.    Jena,  1766,  pp.  237-444. 

G.  J.  Planok  :  Oeschichte  derprotestantischen  Theologie  von  Luther^s  Tktde,  etc.  VoL  II.  Part  IL  pp.  475-4S1. 
(This  is  Vol.  V.  of  his  great  work  on  the  Oesehiehte  der  Kntstehung,  etc.,  unseres  protestant,  Lehrbegrigs.) 

Heinb.  Suion  van  Alpkn  :  ffeschichte  u.  LiUratur  des  Heidelb.  Katechimnus.    FrankH  a.  M.  1800.   VoL 

III.  Part  II.  (The  first  two  volumes  and  the  first  part  of  the  third  volnme  of  this  catechetical  work  con- 
tain explanations  and  observations  on  tbe  Catechism^  which  are,  however,  semi-rationalistic) 

Jnu.  Che.  W.  Adocsti  :  Versiteh  einer  hist.-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  beiden  HauptrKateekiamen  (the 
Lnth.  and  Heidelb.)  der  evangelischen  Kirehe.    Elberfeld,  1824,  pp.  96  sqq. 
Rienaokkb:  Article  on  the  Heidelb.  Catechism  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Allgem,  EneyVtop,  Sect  II.  Part 

IV.  pp.  886  sqq. 

LuDwio  Hacbskb:  Gte«cAtcW<!  der  iJArt'n-iyate.     Heidelb.  184S.    VoLIL 

D.  Srtbkn  :  Oesehiehte  der  Reformation  zu  Heidelberg^  von  ihren  ersten  Anfdngen  bis  Tver  A^^OMtwng  des 
Heidelb.  Kateehismtts.  Eine  Denksehrift  zur  dreihundertjdhrigen  Jubel/eier  daselbst  am  8.  Jan,  18M. 
Heidelb.  1846. 

Auo.  EuBABD :  Das  Dogma  vom  heU  A  bendmahl  und  seine  Oeaehichte,   F.  a.  M.  1846.  Vol.  IL  pp.  670  aqq. 

K.  Fa.  ViEBOBiiT :  Oesehiehte  der  Reformation  tin  Orossherzogthum  Baden,  Sach  grosaentheHa  hand- 
sehriftliehen  Qftellen.    Karlsruhe,  1847. 

John  W.  Nevin  :  History  and  Genius  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Chambersburg,  Pennsylysnia,  1847. 
(The  best  work  on  tbe  Catechism  in  English.)  Comp.  Dr.  Nevin's  able  Introduction  to  the  triglot  ter- 
centenary edition  of  the  H.  C.    New  York,  1863,  pp.  11-127. 

Kabl  Simiforr :  C,  Olevianus  n?id  Z.  Vrainus.    Leben  und  ausgexoiihlte  Schriften.    Elberfeld,  18EP7. 

G.  D.  J.  SoHOTBL :  History  of  the  Origin,  Introduction,  and  Fortunes  of  the  Heidelberg  Catacktam  (in 
Dutch).    Amsterdam,  1863. 

Several  valuable  essays  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  by  Plitt,  Sack,  and  Ullm ann,  in  the  Studim 
und  Kritiken  for  1863,  and  by  Woltbbs  and  Tbeohsel.,  ibid,  for  1867. 

TxBOBNTENABT  MoNUJCBNT.  In  Commemoration  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.    Published  by  the  German  Reformed  Church  of  the  United  States  of  North  Americs,  in 
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Boglish  ADd  German.  The  German  ed.  by  Dr.  SoBjirr,  with  an  hiBtorieal  introdactlon.  Chamberabarg 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1863.  This  work  contains  about  twenty  essays,  by  European  and  American  theo- 
logians, on  the  history  and  theology  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

J.  I.  I>an>KS  (Profl  at  Utrecht) :  De  Heidelbergtehs  Cateehimntu  in  zijnt  eertU  Levenajaren  1668-1607. 
HUtoriaehe  m  BibHogra/iaehs  A'alezing  met  26  FaoeimileB.  Utrecht,  1867  (pp.  104).  Very  valuable  for  the 
early  llteraiy  history  of  the  H.  C,  with  fhc-similea  of  the  first  German,  Latin,  and  Dutch  editiona. 

THE  BEFOBMATION  IN  THE  PALATINATE. 

The  Palatinate,  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Germany,  on  both  sides 
of  the  npper  Rhine,  was  one  of  the  seven  electorates  {Kurfursten- 
thumer\  whose  rulers,  in  the  name  of  the  German  people,  elected  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  old  empire  (1806) 
it  ceased  to  be  a  politico-geographical  name,  and  its  territory  is  now 
divided  between  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and  Prus- 
sia. Its  capital  was  Heidelberg  (from  1231  till  1720),  famous  for  its 
charmiug  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Konigsstuhl^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Swabian  river  Neckar,  for  its  picturesque  castle,  and  for  its  uni- 
versity (founded  in  1346). 

Luther  made  a  short  visit  to  Heidelberg  in  1518,  and  defended  cer- 
tain evangelical  theses.     In  1546,  the  year  of  Luther's  death,  the  Bef- 
ormation  was  introduced  under  the  Elector  Frederick  IL    Melanch- 
thon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate,  and  twice  received  a  call  to  a 
professorship  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  (1546  and  1557),  but  declined, 
acted  as  the  chief  counselor  in  the  work,  and  aided,  on  a  personal  visit 
in  1557,  in  reorganizing  the  university  on  an  evangelical  basis  under 
Otto  Henry  (1556-59).     He  may  therefore  be  called  the  Eeformer  of 
the  Palatinate.     He  impressed  upon  it  the  character  of  a  moderate 
Lutheranism  friendly  to  Calvinism.     The  Augsburg  Confession  was 
adopted  as  the  doctrinal  basis,  and  the  cultus  was  remodeled  (as  also 
in  the  neighboring  Duchy  of  WUrtemberg)  after  Zwinglian  simplicity. 
Heidelberg  now  began  to  attract  Protestant  scholars  from  different 
countries,  and  became  a  battle-ground  of  Lutheran,  Philippist,  Cal- 
vinist,  and  ZwingUan  views.    The  conflict  was  enkindled  as  usual  by 
the  zeal  for  the  real  presence.     Tilemann  Heshusius,  whom  Melanch- 
thon,  without  knowing  his  true  character,  had  recommended  to  a  theo- 
logical chair  (1558),  introduced,  as  General  Superintendent,  exclusive 
Lutheranism,  excommunicated  Deacon  Klebitz  for  holding  the  Zwin- 
glian view,  and  even  fought  with  him  at  the  altar  about  the  comma- 
iHon  cup.     Tiiis  public  scandal  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism. 
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FREDERICK  m. 

During  this  controversy  Frederick  III.,  surnamed  the  Pioub  (1515- 
1576),  became  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  1559.  He  made  it  tlie  chief 
object  of  his  reign  to  carry  out  the  reformation  begun  by  his  prede- 
cessors. He  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  the  parties,  and  asked  the  advice 
of  Melanchthon,  ^ho,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  counseled  pea(%, 
moderation,  and  Biblical  simplicity,  and  warned  against  extreme  and 
scholastic  subtleties  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'  He  deposed 
both  Heshusius  and  Klebitz,  arranged  a  public  disputation  (Jane,  156()i 
on  the  eucharist,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Melanchthon ian  or  Calvinisde 
view,  called  distinguished  foreign  divines  to  the  university,  and  in- 
trusted two  of  them  with  the  composition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
which  was  to  secure  harmony  of  teaching  and  to  lay  a  solid  foundi- 
tion  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  rising  generation. 

Frederick  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  characters  among  the 
princes  of  Germany.  He  was  to  the  Palatinate  what  King  Alfred  aod 
Edward  VL  were  to  England,  what  the  Electors  Frederick  the  Wise 
and  John  the  Constant  were  to  Saxony,  and  Duke  Christopher  to  Wiir- 
temberg.  He  did  more  for  educational  and  charitable  institutions  than 
all  his  predecessoi-s.  He  devoted  to  them  the  entire  proceeds  of  d)e 
oppressed  convents.  He  lived  in  great  simplicity  that  he  might  con 
tribute  liberally  from  his  private  income  to  the  cause  of  learning  and 
religion.  He  was  the  first  German  prince  who  professed  the  Re- 
formed Creed,  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran.  For  this  he  suffered 
much  reproach,  and  was  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Augsburg  Treaty  of  Peace  (concluded  in  1555),  since  Zwin- 
glianism  and  Calvinism  were  not  yet  tolerated  on  German  soil.  Bnt 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1566,  he  made  before  the  Emperor  a 
manly  confession  of  his  faith,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  loce  iu'^ 
crown  rather  than  violate  his  conscience.  Even  his  opponents  could 
not  but  admire  his  courage,  and  the  Lutheran  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony  applauded  him,  saying,  ^  Fritz,  thou  art  more  pious  than  all  of 


'  Responsio  Ph.  Mel.  ad  qucestionem  de  controversia  ffeidelbergenn  (Not.  1, 1559),  in  Cpt- 
Reform,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  960  sqq.  It  is  the  last  public  utterance  of  Melanchthon  on  the  en- 
charistic  question,  and  agrees  substantially  with  the  doctrine  of  Cal?in,  as  it  was  aftenrird> 
expressed  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 
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lis.'  He  praised  God  on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
see  such  a  reformation  in  Church  and  school  that  men  were  led  away 
from  human  traditions  to  Christ  and  his  divine  Word.  He  left  in 
writing  a  full  confession  of  his  faith,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  explanation  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  it  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son,  John  Casimir  (1577). 

UBSIKUS  AND  OLEVIANUS. 

Frederick  showed  his  wisdom  by  calling  two  young  divines,  Ursinns 
and  Olevianus,  to  Heidelberg  to  aid  in  the  Beformation  and  to  prepare 
an  evangelical  catechism.  They  belong  to  the  reformers  of  the  second 
generation.  Theirs  it  was  to  nurture  and  to  mature  rather  than  to 
plant.  Both  were  Germans,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  Beformed 
Churches  in  Switzerland  and  France.  Both  sufPered  deposition  and 
exile  for  the  Beformed  faith. 

Zachasias  Ursinus  (Bar),  the  chief  author  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, was  bom  at  Breslau,  July  18, 1534,  and  studied  seven  years  (1550- 
1557)  at  Wittenberg  under  Melanchthon,  who  esteemed  him  as  one  of 
his  best  pupils  and  friends.    He  accompanied  his  teacher  to  the  relig- 
ious conference  at  Worms,  1557,  and  to  Heidelberg,  and  then  proceeded 
on  a  literary  journey  to  Switzerland  and  France.    He  made  the  person- 
al acquaintance  of  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich,  of  Calvin  and 
Beza  at  Geneva,  and  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  Beformed  Creed. 
Calvin  presented  him  with  his  works,  and  wrote  in  them  the  best  wishes 
for  his  young  friend.     On  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  received  a  call 
to  the  rectorship  of  the  Elizabeth  College  at  Breslau.    After  the  death 
of  Melanchthon  he  went  a  second  time  to  Zurich  (Oct.,  1560),  intending 
to  remain  there.    In  the  following  year  he  was  called  to  a  theological 
chair  at  Heidelberg.     Here  he  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  success 
till  the  death  of  Frederick  III.,  1576,  when,  together  with  six  hundred 
steadfast  Beformed  ministers  and  teachers,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled 
by  Louis  VI.,  who  introduced  the  Lutheran  Creed.    Ursinus  found  a 
refuge  at  Neustadt  an  der  Hardt,  and  established  there,  with  other 
deposed  professors,  a  flourishing  theological  school  under  the  protec- 
tion of  John  Casimir,  the  second  son  of  Frederick  III.     He  died  in 
tlie  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness,  March  6, 1583,  leaving  a  widow 
and  one  son.    In  the  same  year  Casimir  succeeded  his  Lutheran  brother 
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in  the  Electorate,  recalled  the  exiled  preachers,  and  re-established  tbe 
Beformed  Church  in  the  Palatinate. 

UrsinuB  was  a  man  of  profound  classical,  philosophical,  and  th^ 
logical  learning,  poetic  taste,  rare  gift  of  teaching,  and  fervent  piety. 
Bis  devotion  to  Christ  is  beautifully  reflected  in  the  first  question  of 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  in  his  saying  that  he  would  not  take  & 
thousand  worlds  for  the  blessed  assurance  of  being  owned  by  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  no  orator,  and  no  man  of  action,  but  a  retired,  mod- 
est, and  industrious  student.^  His  principal  works,  besides  tlie  Cate- 
chism, are  a  Commentary  on  the  Catechism  {Corptta  doctrirue  ortho- 
doxce)  and  a  defense  of  the  Beformed  Creed  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord. 

Casfab  Olevianus  (Olewio),  bom  at  Treves  Aug.  10, 1536,  studied 
the  ancient  languages  at  Paris,  Bourges,  and  Orleans,  and  theology  at 
Geneva  and  Zurich.  He  enjoyed,  like  Ursinus,  the  personal  instruc- 
tion and  friendship  of  the  surviving  reformers  of  Switzerland.  Be 
began  to  preach  the  evangelical  doctrines  at  Treves,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  but  soon  released,  and  called  to  Heidelberg,  1560,  by  Frederick 
III.,  who  felt  under  personal  obligation  to  him  for  saving  one  of  his 
sons  from  drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  He  taught  theologr 
and  preached  at  the  court  He  was  the  chief  counselor  of  the  Elect- 
or in  all  affairs  of  the  Church.  In  1576  he  was  banished  on  account 
of  his  faith,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Herboni,  1584,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
27, 1585.  His  last  word  was  a  triumphant  ^  certUsimuSj  in  reply  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him  whether  he  were  certain  of  his  salvation.  Theo- 
dore Beza  lamented  his  death  in  a  Latin  poem,  beginning 

*Ehtu^  qwhu»  tutpiriis^ 
JSheu,  qmlnu  te  lacrymU 
Oleviane,  planxerot* 

Olevianus  was  inferior  to  Ursinus  in  learning,  but  his  snperior  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  church  government.  He  wrote  an  important  catechet- 
ical work  on  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  federal  theology  of  Coccejus  and  Lampe.  He  labored  eamestlv, 
but  only  with  modei-ate  success,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian form  of  government  and  a  strict  discipline,  after  the  model  of 

'  On  the  door  of  bis  study  he  inscribed  the  warning,  ^Amice^  qtUsqmii  hue  vents,  ami  agiii 
paueit,  out  abi,  out  me  laborantetn  adjuva,* 
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Greneva.  Thomas  Erastus  (Lieber),  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Heidel- 
l>erg,  and  afterwards  of  Ethics  at  Basle  (died  1583),  opposed  excom- 
tnunication,  and  defended  the  supremacy  of  the  -state  in  matters  of 
religion;  hence  the  term  'Erastianism'  (equivalent  to  Csesaropapism). 

FBEPAEATION  AND  FUBUOATION   OF  THE  OATECHISH. 

The  HEmELBEBG  Catechism,  as  it  is  called  after  the  city  of  its  birth, 
or  the  Palatinate  (also  Palatine)  Catechism,  as  it  is  named  after  the 
country  for  which  it  was  intended,  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  two 
Latin  drafts  of  Ursinus  and  a  German  draft  of  Olevianns.  The  pecul- 
iar gifts  of  both,  the  didactic  clearness  and  pi*ecision  of  the  one,  and 
the  pathetic  warmth  and  unction  of  the  other,  were  blended  in  beauti- 
ful harmony,  and  produced  a  joint  work  which  is  far  superior  to  all 
the  separate  productions  of  either.  In  the  Catechism  they  surpassed 
themselves.  They  were  in  a  measure  inspired  for  it  At  the  same 
time,  they  made  free  and  independent  use  of  the  Catechisms  of  Cal- 
vin, Lasky,  and  Bullinger.  The  Elector  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  preparation,  and  even  made  some  corrections. 

In  December,  1562,  Frederick  submitted  the  work  to  a  general  synod 
of  the  chief  ministers  and  teachers  assembled  at  Heidelberg,  for  revis- 
ion and  approval.  It  was  published  early  in  1563,  in  German,  under  the 
title  ^  Catechismns,  or  Christian  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  the  Church- 
es and  Schools  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate.' '  It  is  preceded  by  a  short 
Preface  of  the  Elector,  dated  Tuesday,  January  19, 1563,  in  which  he 
informs  the  superintendents,  clergymen,  and  schoolmasters  of  the  Pala- 
tinate that,  with  the  counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  theological  faculty 
and  leading  ministers  of  the  Church,  he  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
set  forth  a  summary  instruction  or  Catechism  of  our  Christian  religion 
from  the  Word  of  God,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  churches  and  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation. 

THE  THIRD  EDITION   AND  THE  EIGHTIETH   QUESTION. 

Tliere  appeared,  in  the  year  1563,  three  official  editions  of  the  Cate- 
chism with  an  important  variation  in  the  eightieth  question,  which  de- 
noances  the  Bomish  mass  as  ^  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ, 

'  See  the  original  title  in  the  literature  above. 

Vol.  L — M  u 
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and  as  an  accursed  idolatry.'  In  the  first  edition  this  question  ▼£ 
wanting  altogether;  the  second  edition  has  it  in  part;  the  third  in 
full,  as  it  now  stands.^  This  question  was  inserted  by  the  expr^ 
command  of  the  Elector,  perhaps  by  his  own  hand,  as  a  Prot^art 
counter-blast  to  the  Bomish  anathemas  of  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  which 
closed  its  sessions  Dec.  4, 1563.  Hence  the  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
second  and  third  editions:  ^What  has  been  overlooked  in  the  fii^ 
print,  as  especially  on  folio  55  [which  contains  the  eightieth  question], 
has  now  been  added  by  command  of  his  electoral  grace.    1563.' 

The  same  view  of  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  tbe 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  was  generally  entertained  by  the  Beformeis,  and 
is  set  forth  as  strongly  in  the  Articles  of  Smalcald  and  other  symbol- 
ical books,  both  Lutheran  and  Beformed.  It  must  be  allowed  to  re^ 
main  as  a  solemn  protest  against  idolatry.  But  the  wisdom  of  inserting 
controversial  matter  into  a  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
has  been  justly  doubted.  The  eightieth  question  disturbs  the  peace- 
ful harmony  of  the  book,  it  rewards  evil  for  evil,  it  countenances  in- 
tolerance, which  is  un-Protestant  and  unevangelical.  It  provoked  mudi 
unnecessary  hostility,  and  led  even,  under  the  Bomish  rule  of  the  Elect- 
or Charles  Philip,  in  1719,  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Catechism ;  but 
the  loud  remonstrance  of  England,  Prussia,  Holland,  and  other  Prot> 
estant  states  forced  the  Elector  to  withdraw  the  tyrannical  decree 
within  a  year,  under  certain  conditions,  to  save  appearances. 

TBANSLATIONS. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  translated  into  all  the  European  and 
many  Asiatic  languages.  It  has  the  pentecostal  gift  of  tongues  in 
a  rare  degree.  It  is  stated  that,  next  to  the  Bible,  the  ^Imitation 
of  Christ,'  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and  Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
no  book  has  been  more  frequently  translated,  more  widely  circulated 
and  used.  Whole  libraries  of  paraphrases,  commentaries,  sermoiK;, 
attacks,  and  defenses  were  written  about  it.  In  many  Beformed 
churches,  especially  in  Holland  (and  also  in  the  United  States),  it  was 
and  is  to  some  extent  even  now  obligatory  or  customary  to  explain  the 

*  Before  the  discovery  and  examination  of  the  only  remaining  copy  of  the  first  edition  (in 
1 864)  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  eightieth  qnestioo,  wfaicfa  is  nov 
satisfactorily  settled.     See  the  details  in  my  tercentenary  edition,  pp.  103-115,  also  tbe  noM 
*  e  eightieth  question  in  Vol  UL  p.  826. 
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atechism  from  the  pnlpit  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Hence  the  di- 
rision  of  the  questionB  into  fifty-two  Sundays,  in  imitation  of  the  ex* 
imple  set  by  Calvin's  Catechism.^ 

A  Latin  translation,  for  the  use  of  colleges,  was  made  by  order  of 
:he  Elector,  by  Joshua  Lagus  and  Lambert  Ludolph  Pithopceus,  and 
ippeared  soon  after  the  German,  since  Olevianus  sent  a  copy  of  each 
to  Bullinger,  in  Zurich,  as  early  as  April,  1563.*  It  is,  however,  much 
inferior  to  the  Gennau  in  force  and  unction.  The  Latin  text  was 
often  edited  separately  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Ursinus,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  commentary  and  other  Latin  commentaries,  and  in  col- 
lections of  Beformed  symbols.^ 

There  are  three  Dutch  translations:  the  first  appeared  at  Emden, 
1563;  the  second,  by  Peter  Dathenus,  in  connection  with  a  Dutch 
version  of  the  Psalter,  in  1566,  and  very  often  separately.* 

A  Greek  translation  was  prepared  by  a  distinguished  classical  schol- 
ar, D.  Frid.  Sylbueg,  1597.* 

Besides  tliese  there  are  editions  in  modem  Greek,  in  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bic, etc.® 

Three  or  four  English  translations  were  made  from  the  Latin,  and 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America.''     A 

*  This  diyuion  was  first  introduced  in  the  Latin  edition  of  1566,  perhaps  earlier.  Van  Al- 
pen,  Niemeyer,  and  others  are  wrong  in  dating  it  from  the  German  edition  of  1578  or  1575. 

*  Doedes  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  title-page  of  the  Latin  edition  of  1 563,  from  a  copy  in 
the  Unirersity  Libiuiy  at  UtrechL     It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  title  of  the  edition  of  1566,  • 
given  in  the  literature  above. 

'  Niemeyer  (pp.  428  sqq.)  reproduces  the  edition  of  1584,  which  agrees  with  the  ed.  prineeps 
of  1563  (as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  few  fac-simile  pages  given  by  DoBdes),  and  with  the 
text  in  the  Oxford  SyUoge^  while  that  in  the  Grieco-Latin  edition  of  Sylburg  slightly  differs. 
Dr.  Louis  H.  Steiner,  of  Frederick  City,  Md.,  published  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  under 
the  title  *  CatechetU  Rtligumia  Christiana!  seu  Catechismus  HeidelbergenMis.  Baltimore,  1862.* 
He  gives  the  variations  of  three  Latin  editions :  of  Cambndge,  1585 ;  of  Geneva,  1609  (for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Chevalier  Bnnsen) ;  and  the  Oxford  Sylloge^  1804. 

*  On  the  Dutch  translations,  see  especially  the  learned  work  of  Professor  Doedes,  of  Utrecht, 
pp.  74-128,  with  fac-similes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

*  I  have  before  me  a  Grseco-Latin  edition  of  the  Catechism  (jcanixn^f^Q  i^C  XP^'^^^^^C 
^puffKiiag),  by  Sylburg,  and  of  the  Belgic  Confession  by  Jac.  Kevins,  printed  at  Utrecht, 
1660.     Earlier  editions  I  see  noticed  in  catalogues. 

'  Niemeyer  (Proleg,  p.  Ixii.)  mentions  a  Polish  translation  by  /Vasmotniu,  a  Hungarian  by 
Scaramut,  an  Arabic  by  Chelius,  a  Singalese  by  Konyer,  besides  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  Bohemian,  modem  Greek,  and  Hebrew  versions.  Dcedes  (p.  41)  adds  a  Persian  and 
a  Malayan  translation.     There  are  no  doubt  many  other  versions. 

'  An  English  edition,  without  the  name  of  the  translator,  appeared  A.D.  1591  at  Edin- 
burgh, *  by  poblick  Authority,  for  the  Use  of  Scotland,*  and  also  repeatedly  in  connection  with 
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more  correct  one  from  the  German  original  was  prepared  for  the  ter- 
centenary celebration  of  the  Catechism,  by  a  learned  and  able  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  German  Eeformed  Synod  in  Pennsylvania^ 
bnt  has  not  yet  come  into  public  use.^ 

The  merits  of  the  Latin  and  English  translations,  and  their  relation 
to  the  German  original,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  specimens: 


Thk  German  Original,  1563. 

grade  l.  SBo^  ifl  bein  dniger  Xrofl  im  QtUn  mtb 
im  ©tcrben  ? 

a)a6  id?  mit  Seib  iinb  @eele,  beibc«  im  ?eben 
unb  im  <Bttthta,  nid^t  mein,  |onbent  meined 
getreuen  $ctlanbe«  3efu  (5&rijh  eigen  bin,  ber 
mit  feinem  tf^euren  ^lute  filr  aUe  meine  6iln« 
ben  DoUfommen  beja^Iet,  unb  mid?  au0  aQer 
®txoait  bed  Xeufel9  etISjet  f^at ;  unb  alfo  be> 
loa^ret,  bag  obne  ben  SSiUen  metne«  SaterS 
im  $tmmel  lein  ^aar  tjon  metnem  ^au^te 
tann  fatten,  ia  and?  mir  aUed  ju  meiner  @eltg* 
teit  bienen  mug.  2)aTum  er  mid?  aud?  burd? 
feinen  ^eiligen  ®eifl  bed  ett>igen  Sebend  t>er« 
jtdbert,  unb  if^m  fort^in  }u  leben  t9on  ^eqen 
n)iUig  unb  bereit  mad?t. 

grage  2.  9Bie  «iele  ®tu(fe  flnb  bir  n5t(ig  |tt 
totffen,  ba§  bn  in  biefem  Srofle  feligli^^  leben  nnb 
flerben  m5geft  ? 

S)Tei  (Btiicfe :  CSrlUtc!^,  tote  gro§  meine  @ilnbe 
unb  (Slenb  fet.  3um  ^nbem,  n)te  id?  bon  aUen 
meinen  @iinben  unb  (£(enb  ett&fet  merbe.  Unb 
)um  !S)ritten,  toxt  x^  (S^ott  fflr  {oId?e  (SrI9fung 
foil  banfbar  fein. 


The  Latin  Version,  1563. 

Qtt.  I.  Qiuce  est  unica  tva  consoiatio  im  rita 
et  ia  mortef 

Qaod  animo  pariter  et  corpore,  sive  Tixma, 
Biye  moriar,  non  meus,  sed  fidtssiiiii  Domiiii 
et  Servatoris  inei  Jesus  Christ!  sam  propriai. 
qui  pretioso  sanguine  suo  pro  omnibus  pec- 
catis  meis  plenissime  satisfaciens,'  me  ab  ot^ 
potestate  diaboli  liberavit,  meque  ita  consemt 
ut  sine  volnntate  Patris  mei  ccelestis,  ne  pilr-: 
quidem  de  meo  capite  possit  cadere :  imu  v«r< 
etiain  omnia  saluti  mese  servire  oporteat.  Qo>.' 
circa  me  quoqne  suo  Spiritu  de  vita  leterca 
cerium  facit,  utque  ipsi  deinceps  Tivam  prooip- 
tnm  ac  paratom  reddit. 


Qu.  2.  Quot  nmt  tibi  scitu  saceaaorto,  «f 
ista'  consolatione/rftens,  beati  vivtMs  et  wtorio- 
risf 

Tria.  Primum,  quanta  sit  peccad  mei  et 
miserisB  mes  magnitude.  ScScnndmzif^  qao 
pacto  ab  omni  peccato  et  miseria  liberer.  Ter- 
tium,  quam  gratiam  Deo  pro  ea  libermcioBe 
debeam. 


the  'Fsahn-Book  and  the  Book  of  Common  Order.'  It  is  embodied  in  Dunlop'a  Coileetien 
of  Confessions  o/Faith^  etc.,  ofpvblick  authority  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  (E^nhari^  1719- 
1722),  Vol.  II.  pp.  273-861,  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Horatins  Bonar  in  his  Cateckismu  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1866),  pp.  112-170.  Dr.  Bonar  says  (p.  171):  *  There  an 
several  translations  of  the  Heidelberg  or  Palatine  Catechism ;  and  our  Church  [the  Chordi 
of  Scotland]  seems  not  to  have  kept  to  one.  In  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Commoii  Oidff 
before  us  (1615),  the  Catechism  is  given  alone;  in  that  which  Dnnlop  has  followed,  it  has 
the  **  Arguments  "  and  ' '  Uses  "  of  Bastingius. '  Another  translation  by  Bishop  Hbnrt  Pabbt, 
of  Worcester  (d.  1616),  appeared  (together  with  the  commentary  of  Ursinus)  at  Oxlbrd,  1509 
and  1601.  It  was  often  republished — at  Edinburgh,  1615  (with  sundry  variations,  see  Bonsr, 
p.  172),  again  in  London,  1633, 1645, 1728, 1851,  and  quite  recently  (from  the  Oxford  edliicn 
of  1601 ,  with  the  variations  of  the  edition  of  1728)  by  Dr.  Gerhart  and  Dr.  Louis  Steiner  in  the 
^Mercersburg  Review'  for  1861,  pp.  74  sqq.  The  one  now  in  use  in  the  Dutch  amd  Genua 
Reformed  Churches  in  America,  is  traced  (by  the  late  Dr.  De  Witt  of  New  York)  to  Dr.  Laid- 
LiE,  originally  from  Scotland,  minister  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  was  adopted,  1771,  bj 
the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  These  three  English  translations  seem  to  be  on^ 
different  recensions  of  one  translation  compared  with  the  Latin  text. 

^  See  the  tercentenary  triglot  edition  of  1863,  noticed  in  the  literature  above. 

'  So  also  the  Oxford  Sjflloge.    The  ed.  Grceco-Latina  of  Sylburg  reads  instead: 
soiutione  facta. 

'  Al.  edd.  ilia. 

*  Al.  Alterum, 
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SooTOR  Ei>inoir  of  1591. 

Fnm  Dunhp't  ColUctum  (1722). 

Qmm.  1.  What  U  th/  onljf  comfort  in  life 
and  in  death  t 

Tbat  in  Bonl  and  body,  whether  I  live  or 
die,  I  am  not  mine  own,  but  I  belong  unto  my 
most  fiiithfalLord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ: 
who  hj  his  precious  blood,  most  fully  satisfy- 
ing for  all  my  sins,  hath  deUvered  me  from  the 
whole  power  of  the  Devil ;  and  doth  so  pre- 
serve me,  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father,  not  so  much  as  a  hair  can  fall 
from  my  head :  yea,  all  things  are  made  to 
serve  for  my  salvation.  Wherefore  by  his 
Spirit  also,  he  assureth  me  of  everlasting  life, 
and  maketh  me  ready  and  prepared,  that 
henceforth  I  may  live  unto  him. 

Qfttes,  2.  How  many  thinas  are  needful  for 
thee  to  know,  to  the  end  [Ma^]  thou,  enjoying 
this  comfort^  may  est  live  and  die  an  happy  man  f 
lliree  things.  First,  Wliat  is  the  greatness 
of  my  sin,  and  of  my  misery.  Secondly,  By 
what  means  I  may  be  delivered  from  all  my 
sin  and  misery.  Thirdly,  What  thankfulness 
I  owe  to  God  for  that  deliverance. 

The  RscEiyBD  Ambkioan  Vebsiok,  1771. 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  Ufe 
and  death  t 

lliat  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and 
death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto  my 
faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  his 
precious  blood,  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me  that  without 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can 
fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that  all  things  must 
be  subservient  to  my  salvation ;  and  therefore, 
by  his  Holy  Spirit,  he  also  assures  me  of  eter- 
nal life,  and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and 
ready  henceforth,  to  live  unto  him. 

Ques,  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  cotnfort, 
mayett  live  and  die  happuy  t 

Three;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and 
miseries  are ;  the  second,  how  I  may  be  de- 
livered firom  all  my  sins  and  miseries;  the 
third,  how  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to 
God  for  such  deliverance. 


BiBBOp  Pasrt'b  Translation  (1591). 
Oxford  Edition  of  1601. 

Ques.  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  lift 
and  death  t 

That  both  in  soul  and  body,  whether  I  live 
or  die,  I  am  not  mine  own,  but  belong  wholly' 
unto  my  most  faithful  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  by  his  precious  blood  most  fully 
satisfying  for  all  my  sins,  hath  delivered  me 
from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  so  pre- 
serveth  me,  that  without  the  will  of  my  heav- 
enly Father  not  so  much  as  a  hair  may  fall 
from  my  head,  yea  all  things  must  serve  for 
my  safety.  Wherefore  by  his  Spirit  also  he 
assureth  me  of  everlasting  life,  and  maketh 
me  ready,  and  prepared,  that  henceforth  I  may 
live  to  him. 

Ques.  2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  know,  that  thou  enjoying  this  con^fort 
mayest  Uve  and  die  happily  t 

Three.  The  first,  what  is  the  greatness  of 
my  sin  and  misery.  The  second,  how  I  am  de- 
livered from  all  sin  and  misery.  The  third, 
what  thanks  I  owe  unto  God  for  this  deliv- 
ery. 

The  New  Amebioan  VBEfliON,  1868. 

Qses,  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  in  death  t 

That  I,  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and 
in  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  to  my 
fiiithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  His 
precious  blood  has  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  redeemed  me  from  all  the  power  of 
the  devil ;  and  so  preserves  me,  that  without 
the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  not  a  hair 
can  fall  from  my  head ;  yea,  that  all  things 
must  work  together  for  my  salvation.  Where- 
fore, by  His  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of 
eternal  life,  and  makes  me  heartily  willing  and 
ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 

Ques.  2.  How  tnany  things  are  necessary  for 
thee  to  know,  that  thou  in  this  comfort  mayest 
live  and  die  happily  t 

Three  things :  First,  the  greatness  of  my 
sin  and  misery.  Second,  how  I  am  redeemed 
from  all  my  sins  and  misery.  Third,  how  I 
am  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  such  redemp- 
tion. 


Note. — ^All  the  English  versions,  except  the  last,  follow  the  Latin  in  its  departures  from 
the  German,  as  ^most  fSuthful  Lord*  {Jidelisshni  Domini)  for  'faithful*  (getreuen),  'heavenly 
Father*  (Patris  calestis)  for  'Father  in  heaven*  (Voter  im  Himmel).  The  dependence  on 
the  Latin  may  be  seen  also  in  the  words  'most  fully  satisfying*  (plenissime  satisfaciens), 
'delivered*  (liberavit)  for  'redeemed*  {erlSset),  'delivery*  (Uberatio)  for  'redemption'  (Er- 


*  The  redundant  'wholly'  occurs  also  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  1615,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  given  by  Horatius  Bonar  (in  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish  RtformcUion, 
p.  172),  18  a  r^rint  of  Pany'i  translation  with  a  few  variations. 
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ISmmg\  and  in  the  omission  of  'heartily'  (von  Herzen\  for  which,  howe?er,  the 
American  version  (which  seems  to  hare  made  use  also  of  the  Dutch  Tersion)  sobedtotes 
*  sincerely.* 

OHASACTEB  AND  AOC 

The  Heidelberg  CatechiBm  answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  ^ide 
for  the  religious  instiiiction  of  the  youth  and  a  confession  of  faith  for 
the  Church. 

As  a  catechism  it  is  an  acknowledged  masterpiece,  with  few  to  equal 
and  none  to  surpass  it  Its  only  defect  is  that  its  answers  are  mostly 
too  long  for  the  capacity  and  memory  of  children.  It  is  intended  for 
a  riper  age.  Hence  an  abridgment  was  made  as  early  as  1585,  bat  no 
attempts  to  simplify  and  popularize  it  have  been  able  to  supersede  it. 

As  a  standard  of  public  doctrine  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the 
most  catholic  and  popular  of  all  the  Reformed  symbols.  The  German 
Reformed  Church  acknowledges  no  other.  The  Calvinistic  system  is 
herein  set  forth  with  wise  moderation,  and  without  its  sharp,  angular 
points.  This  may  be  a  defect  in  logic,  but  it  is  an  advantage  in  re- 
ligion, which  is  broader  and  deeper  than  logic.  Children  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  unable  to  appreciate  metaphysical  distinctions 
and  the  transcendent  mysteries  of  eternal  decrees.  The  doctrine  of 
election  to  holiness  and  salvation  in  Christ  (or  the  positive  and  edify- 
ing pai*t  of  the  dogma  of  predestination)  is  indeed  incidentally  set 
forth  as  a  source  of  humility,  gratitude,  and  comfort  (Ques.  1,  31, 
53,  54),  but  nothing  is  said  of  a  double  predestination,  or  of  an  eter- 
nal decree  of  reprobation^  or  of  a  limited  atonement  (comp.  Quob.  37). 
These  difficult  questions  are  left  to  private  opinion  and  theolo^cal 
science.  This  reserve  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  authors  (as 
well  as  all  other  Reformers,  except  Melanchthon  in  his  later  period) 
were  strict  pi*edestinarians. 

FLAN  AND  ABRANGEMENT. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  follows  the  order  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  is  divided  into  three  parta  The  first  two  questions  are 
introductory.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  sin  and  misery  of  man 
(Ques.  3-11;  comp.  Rom.  i.  18-iii.  20) ;  the  second  of  the  redemptioD 
by  Christ  (Ques.  12-85 ;  comp.  Rom.  iii.  21-xi.  36) ;  the  third  of  the 
thankfulness  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  Christian  life  (Ques.  8ft-129 ; 
comp.  Rom.  xii.-xvi.).    The  second  part  is  the  largest,  and  contains 
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an  explanation  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Apoetles'  Creed  under  the 
three  heads  of  Ood  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ohost.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  rightly  incorporated  in 
this  part,  instead  of  being  treated  in  separate  sections,  as  in  the  Eo- 
man  and  Lutheran  Catechisms.  The  third  part  gives  an  exposition 
of  the  Decalogue  (as  a  rule  of  obedience,  viewed  in  the  light  of  re- 
demption) and  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

This  order  corresponds  to  the  development  of  religious  life  and  to 
the  three  leading  ideas  of  repentance,  faith,  and  love.  The  conception 
of  Christian  life,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  redeeming  grace,  is 
tmly  evangelical.  In  older  catechisms  the  five  or  six  parts  of  a  cate- 
chism— namely,  the  Creed,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Bap- 
tism, the  Lord's  Supper — are  mechanically  co-ordinated ;  here  they  are 
worked  up  into  an  organic  system. 

The  execution  is  admirable  throughout.  Several  answers  are  ac- 
knowledged gems  in  the  history  of  catechetical  literature — e.  g.,  the 
definition  of  faith  (Ques.  21),  on  providence  (Ques.  27  and  28),  on  the 
significance  of  the  Christian  name  (Ques.  31  and  32),  on  the  benefit 
of  the  ascension  (Ques.  49),  and  on  justification  by  faith  (Ques.  60). 

THE  SFISrr  OF  THE  OATBOHISM. 

The  genius  of  the  Catechism  is  brought  out  at  once  in  the  first 
question,  which  contains  the  central  idea,  and  strikes  the  key-note. 
It  is  unsurpassed  for  depth,  comfort,  and  beauty,  and,  once  committed 
to  memory,  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  represents  Christianity  in  its 
evangelical,  practical,  cheering  aspect,  not  as  a  commanding  law,  not 
as  an  intellectual  scheme,  not  as  a  system  of  outward  observances,  but 
as  the  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  as  a  source  of  peace  and  comfort  in 
life  and  in  death.  What  can  be  more  comforting,  what  at  the  same 
time  more  honoring  and  stimulating  to  a  holy  life  than  the  assurance 
of  being  owned  wholly  by  Christ  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who 
sacrificed  his  own  spotless  life  for  us  on  the  cross  t  The  first  question 
and  answer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  the  whole  gospel  in  a 
nutshell;  blessed  is  he  who  can  repeat  it  from  the  heait  and  hold 
it  fast  to  the  end.^ 

'  Dr.  Novin  (^Tercentenary  Edition, Introd,  p.  95)  says:  *No  question  in  the  whole  Cate- 
chism has  been  more  admired  than  this,  and  none  sorely  is  more  worthy  of  admiration. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  evangelical  definition  of  faith 
than  in  Ques.  21 :  '  Faith  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge,  whereby  I 
hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  revealed  to  U8  in  his  Word ;  but  also 
a  hearty  trust,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  me  by  the  gospel,  that 
not  only  to  others,  but  to  me  aUo,  foi^veness  of  sins,  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  salvation  are  freely  given  by  God,  merely  of  grace, 
only  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  merits.'  How  rich  and  consoling  is  the 
lesson  derived  from  God's  all-ruling  Providence  in  Ques.  28 1  ^  That 
we  may  be  patient  in  adversity,  thankful  in  prosperity,  and  for  what 
is  future  have  good  confidence  in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that 
no  creature  shall  separate  us  from  his  love,  since  all  creatures  are  bo 
in  his  hand  that  without  his  will  they  can  not  so  much  as  move.' 

The  Catechism  is  a  work  of  religious  enthusiasm,  based  on  solid 
theological  learning,  and  directed  by  excellent  judgment  It  is  bap- 
tized with  the  Pentecostal  fire  of  the  great  Reformation,  yet  remark- 
ably fi'ee  from  the  polemic  zeal  and  intolerance  which  characterized 
that  wonderfully  excited  period — by  far  the  richest  and  deeped  in 
Church  history  next  to  the  age  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head,  full  of  &ith  and 
unction  from  above.  It  is  fresh,  lively,  glowing,  yet  clear,  sober,  self- 
sustained.  The  ideas  are  Biblical  and  orthodox,  and  well  fortified  by 
apt  Scripture  proofe.'  The  language  is  dignified,  terse,  nervous,  popu- 
lar, and  often  truly  eloquent.  It  is  the  language  of  devotion  as  well  as 
instruction.  Altogether  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  more  than  a  book, 
it  is  an  institution,  and  will  live  as  long  as  the  Beformed  Church. 

Where  shall  we  find,  in  the  same  compass,  a  more  beaudfollj  graphic,  or  a  more  impres- 
sively full  and  pregnant  representation  of  all  that  is  comprehended  for  ns  in  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  For  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  during  the  past  three 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  as  a  whole  system  of  theology  in  the  best  sense  of  the  tenn,  ttieir 
pole-star  over  the  sea  of  life,  and  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  hope  amid  the  wares  of  death. 
But  what  we  quote  it  for  now  is  simply  to  show  the  mind  that  actuates  and  rules  the  Cate> 
chism  throughout.  We  have  here  at  once  its  fundamental  conception  and  the  reigning  Isv 
of  its  construction ;  the  key-note,  we  may  say,  which  governs  its  universal  sense,  and  whose 
grandly  solemn  tones  continue  to  make  themselves  heard  through  all  its  utterances  from  be- 
ginning to  end.' 

'  Ques.  44  is  hardly  an  exception ;  for  the  idea  therein  expressed  is  no  error  ptr  wl,  bat 
only  a  false  interpretation  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  hell  (Hades)  in  the  Apo» 
ties*  Creed,  which  places  it,  as  an  actual  fact,  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Scriptures  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts  ii.  27, 31 ;  1  Fet.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  9, 10); 
while  the  Catechism,  following  Calvin  and  Lasky,  understands  it  figuratively  of  Christ's  suf- 
fering on  the  cross. 
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OOMPABI80K  WITH  THE  LUTHEBAN  Aim  WESTMINBTER  OATBOHIBMS. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  Btands  mediatiDg  between  Lather's  Small 
Catechism,  which  appeared  thirty-fonr  years  earlier  (1529),  and  the 
Shorter  Westminster  Catechism,  which  was  prepared  eighty-four  years 
later  (1647). 

These  are  the  thi'ee  most  popular  and  useful  catechisms  that  Prot* 
estantism  has  produced,  and  have  still  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
churches  they  represent.  They  have  the  twofold  character  of  cate* 
chisms  and  symbolical  books.  They  are  alike  evangelical  in  spirit 
and  aim;  they  lead  directly  to  Christ  as  the  one  and  all-sufficient 
Saviour,  and  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  the 
Christian's  faith  and  life. 

Luther's  Catechism  is  the  most  churchly  of  the  three,  and  adheres 
to  the  Catholic  tradition  in  its  order  and  arrangement.  It  assigns  a 
very  prominent  place  to  the  Sacraments,  treating  them  in  separate 
chapters,  co-ordinate  with  the  Decalogue,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  while  the  others  incorporate  them  in  the  general  exposition 
of  the  articles  o{  faith.  Luther  teaches  baptismal  regeneration  and 
the  corporeal  presence,  and  even  retains  private  confession  and  abso- 
lution as  a  quasiHBacrament.  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  are  free 
from  all  remnants  of  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism,  and  teach 
the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  sacraments,  which  rises,  however,  much 
higher  than  the  Zwinglian. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechisms 
differ  from  the  Westminster  in  the  following  points :  1.  They  retain 
the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  basis  of  doctrinal  exposition ;  while  the  West 
minster  Catechism  puts  it  in  an  appendix,  and  substitutes  a  new  log 
ical  scheme  of  doctrine  for  the  old  historical  order  of  the  Creed. 
2.  They  are  subjective,  and  address  the  catechumen  as  a  Church  mem- 
ber, who  answers  from  his  real  or  prospective  personal  experience; 
while  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  objective  and  impersonal,  and 
Btates  the  answer  in  an  abstract  proposition.  3.  They  use  the  warm 
and  direct  language  of  life,  the  Westminster  the  scholastic  language  of 
dogma ;  hence  the  former  two  are  less  definite  but  more  expansive  and 
suggestive  than  the  Presbyterian  formulary,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
far  surpasses  them  in  brevity,  terseness,  and  accuracy  of  definition. 
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Upon  the  whole  we  prefer  the  catechetical  style  and  method  of  the 
creative  Beformation  period,  because  it  is  more  Biblical  and  fresh, 
to  that  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^the  age  of  scholastic  orthodoxy— 
although  we  freely  concede  the  relative  progress  and  peculiar  excel- 
lences of  the  Westminster  standard.' 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  differs  from  that  of  Luther — 1.  By  its 
fullness  and  thoroughness,  and  hence  it  is  better  adapted  to  a  maturer 
age;  while  that  of  Luther  has  the  advantage  of  brevity  and  childlike 
simplicity,  and  adaptation  to  early  youth.  The  one  has  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  the  other  only  foily  questions  and  answers,  and  of 
these  only  three  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
while  the  Sacraments  receive  disproportionate  attention.  2.  The  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  gives  the  words  of  the  Decalogue  in  full,  accord- 
ing to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  follows  the  old  Jewish 
and  Greek  division,  which  is  adopted  by  the  best  commentators ;  while 
Luther  presents  merely  an  abridgment,'  and  follows  the  Roman  di- 
vision by  omitting  the  second  commandment  and  splitting  the  tenth 
into  two.'  3.  The  former  gives  a  summary  of  the  law,  through  whidi 
comes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  in  the  first  part  (Ques.  3  and  4),  but  ex- 
plains the  Decalogue  in  the  third  division,  viewing  it  in  its  Christian 
aspect  as  a  permanent  rule  of  life;  while  Luther  regards  the  law 
in  its  Jewish  or  pedagogic  aspect,  as  a  schoolmaster  leading  men  to 
Christ,  and  hence  he  puts  it  as  the  first  head  before  the  Creed.  Ur- 
sinns  correctly  says:  ^The  Decalogue  belongs  to  the  first  part  so  far 
as  it  is  a  mirror  of  our  sin  and  misery,  but  also  to  the  third  part  as 


'  *It  may  be  questioned,*  says  Dr.  Bonar,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  *  whether  tbe 
Church  gained  any  thing  by  the  exchange  of  the  Reformation  standards  for  those  of  the 
seTenteenth  centuiy.  The  schokstic  mold  in  which  the  latter  are  cast  has  somewhat 
trenched  upon  the  ease  and  breadth  which  mark  the  former;  and  the  skillful  metaphysics 
employed  at  Westminster  in  giving  lawyer-like  precision  to  each  statement  have  imparted  a 
local  and  temporary  aspect  to  the  new  which  did  not  belong  to  the  more  ancient  standards. 
Or,  enlarging  the  remark,  we  may  say  that  there  is  something  about  the  theology  of  the 
Beformation  which  renders  it  less  likely  to  become  obsolete  than  the  theology  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  simpler  formulas  of  the  older  age  are  quite  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  later;  while 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Biblical  in  preference  to  the  scholastic  mode  of  expression  they 
have  secured  for  themselves  a  buoyancy  which  will  bear  them  up  when  the  others  go  down. 
The  old  age  of  that  generation  is  likely  to  be  greener  than  that  of  their  posteri^.*  (Ca/«- 
chisma  of  the  Scottiah  Reformation,  Preface,  p.  viii.) 

*  For  example,  the  fourth  (third)  coramandment  is  thus  condensed:  ^Du  aoUat  tiem 
tag  heiligen^  (Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  rest-day). 

'  Comp.  p.  251,  note  2. 
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being  the  rale  of  our  new  obedience  and  Christian  life.'^  4.  In  the 
rendering  of  the  Creed,  besides  minor  verbal  differences,  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  retains  ^  the  holy  catholic  Church,'  with  the  addition  of 
*  Christian'  {eine  Iieilige  aUgemeine  christliche  Kirche)\  while  Luther's 
omits  ^catholic,'  and  substitutes  for  it  ^ Christian.'^  5.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  uses  the  modem  form  *  Our  Father' 
{Uiiser  Fa^er), while  Luther  in  his  Catechism  (though  not  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Matt.  vi.  9  and  Luke  xi.  2)  adheres  to  the  Latin  and  old  Ger- 
man form  of  '  Father  our'  {yater  un%er\  a  difference  tenaciously  main- 
tained by  German  Lutherans.  The  former  divides  the  Prayer  into  six 
petitions  (with  the  Greek  commentators),  and  renders  Ik  ToviipoO  ^  from 
the  evil  one'  {vom  Boaen^  i.  e.,  from  the  devil) ;  while  Luther  (with 
Augustine)  numbers  seven  petitions,  and  translates  (herein  agreeing 
with  the  English  vereion)  'from  evil'  {vom  Uebel). 

The  difference  between  the  Heidelberg  and  Westminster  Catechisms 
is  chiefly  one  of  nationality.  Where  the  choice  is  between  the  two,  the 
former  will  be  used  in  preference  by  Germans,  the  other  by  Scotch  and 
English  Presbyterians.  The  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  condensation  and  precision.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  make  a  better  one  than  either  by  blending  the  excellences  of  both. 
They  represent  also  two  types  of  piety :  the  one  is  more  emotional  and 
hearty,  the  other  more  scholastic  and  intellectual.  This  appears  at 
once  in  the  first  question.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  asks :  *  What  is 
thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death?'  The  Westminster:  'What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?'  The  one  goes  at  once  into  the  heart  of  evan- 
gelical piety — the  mystical  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ ;  the  other 
goes  back  to  the  creation  and  the  glory  of  God ;  but  both  teach  the 
same  God  and  Christ,  and  the  same  way  of  salvation,  whereby  God  is 
glorified,  and  man  is  raised  to  everlasting  felicity  in  his  enjoyment. 


'  The  Gennaiu  exprass  the  different  aspects  of  the  law  hy  calling  it  a  Sit^denspiegtly  Sim- 
denritffel,  and  Lebentregel^  a  mirror  of  sin,  a  bar  of  sin,  and  a  rule  of  life. 

»  Hence  in  Gennanjr  the  term  *  Catholic'  and  *  Romanist'  are  used  synonymonsly,  and  the 
proverb  ^Dat  ist  um  katholisch  zu  werden'  expresses  a  desperate  condition  of  things.  The 
English  Churches  have  properly  retained  the  term  *  catholic'  in  its  good  old  sense,  instead  of 
allowing  Romanists  to  monopolize  it. 
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HIBTOBY  OF  THE  OATECHISIL 

1.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  greeted  with  great  joy,  and  was  at 
once  introduced  into  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  Lower  Palatinate ; 
while  the  Upper  Palatinate,  under  the  governorship  of  Louis  (the  eld- 
est son  of  Frederick  III.)}  remained  strictly  Lutheran. 

But,  like  every  good  book,  it  had  to  pass  through  a  trial  of  proba- 
tion and  a  fire  of  martyrdom.  Even  before  it  was  printed  an  anon- 
ymous writer  attacked  the  Heidelberg  Synod  which,  in  December, 
1562,  had  adopted  the  Catechism  in  manuscript,  together  with  sundry 
measures  of  reform.^  After  its  publication  it  was  violently  assailed 
by  strict  Lutherans  for  its  alleged  Zwinglian  and  Calvinistic  heresies, 
and  by  Jesuits  on  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  in  the  eightieth  question.  The  first  opponents  were  Lutheran 
princes  (Margrave  Charles  II.  of  Baden,  Duke  Christopher  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  the  Palatine  of  Zweibriicken),  and  Lutheran  divines,  such  as 
Heshusius,  Flacius,  Brentius,  and  Andresa.'  Ursinus  wrote  an  able 
apology  of  his  Catechism,  which  is  embodied  in  several  older  editions 
since  1584.  A  theological  colloquy  was  held  at  Maulbronn  in  April, 
1564,  where  the  theological  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Duchy  of.  War- 
temberg  and  the  Beformed  Palatinate,  in  the  presence  of  their  princes, 
debated  for  six  days  in  vain  on  the  eucharist  and  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body.  Both  parties  were  confirmed  in  their  opinions,  though 
the  Beformed  bad  the  best  of  the  argument.^ 

Frederick  III.,  notwithstanding  his  appeal  to  Melanchthon  and  the 
Altered  Augsburg  Confession,  was  openly  charged  with  apostasy  from 
the  Lutheran  faith,  and  seriously  threatened  with  exclusion  from  the 
peace  of  the  empire.    Even  the  liberal  Emperor  Maximilian  IL  wrote 

^  This  cnrioos  document,  which  throws  light  npon  that  Synod  hitherto  little  known,  bis 
been  recently  recovered  and  published  by  Welters  in  the  Stvdien  undKritiken  for  1867,  Na  I, 
pp.  15  sqq.  The  Lutheran  author,  perhaps  a  dissenting  member  of  the  Synod,  gives  a  list 
of  the  measures  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Catechism  and  the  abolition  of  Tarioos  abuses, 
and  accompanies  them  with  bitter  marginal  comments,  such  as:  *This  is  a  lie  and  agaiiut 
6od*s  Word;*  *This  is  the  Anabaptist  heresy;*  *  To  spread  Zwinglianism;'  ^Friu  Vogd  oJer 
stirbf*  ^ Ad  spcargendam  zizaniam;*  *'Ut  citiua  imbibant  venenums*  ^EvangeUi  abngatk;^ 
^Hiapamca  inquintio,* 

*  See  on  this  Lutheran  opposition  Welters,  1.  c,  and  in  his  earlier  book,  Der  Heiddh,  Kait- 
chitmus  in  seiner  Urgestalt  (1864),  pp.  141>196;  Nenn,  Introd.  to  the  TtreaiL  Ed.  pfi  4S 
sqq. ;  and  especially  Sadhoff,  OUuianus  und  UrsinmBj  pp.  140  sqq. 

'  See  above,  pp.  288  sqq. 
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:i^  a  letter  of  remonstrance.  His  fate  was  to  be  decided  at  the  Diet 
'  Augsburg,  1566.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  pious  Elector  boldly 
3f ended  his  Catechism,  which,  he  said,  was  all  taken  from  the  Bible, 
id  so  well  fortified  with  marginal  proof-texts  that  it  could  not  be 
/erthrowiL  He  declared  himself  willing  to  yield  to  God's  truth,  if 
ny  one  could  show  him  any  tiling  better  from  the  Scripture,  which 
'as  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Altogether  he  made,  at  the  risk  of  his 
vovm  and  his  life,  such  a  noble  and  heroic  confession  as  reminds  us 
f  Litither'B  stand  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Even  his  Lutheran  oppo- 
lentB  were  filled  with  admiration  and  praise,  and  left  him  thereafter 
[1  quiet  possession  of  his  faith.  ^Why  do  ye  persecute  this  man?' 
aid  the  Margrave  of  Baden ;  ^  he  has  more  piety  than  the  whole  of 
18.^  The  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  gave  similar  testimony  on  this 
aemorable  occasion.' 

Thus  the  Catechism  had  gained  a  sort  of  legal  existence  in  the  Qer- 
nan  empire,  although  it  was  not  till  after  the  Thirty-Tears'  War,  in 
iie  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the  Beformed  Church,  as  distinct  from 
the  Lutheran,  was  formally  recognized  in  Germany. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  it  had  to  pass  through  another  perse- 
cution in  the  home  of  its  birth.  His  successor,  Louis  YI.  (1576-1583), 
exiled  its  authors,  and  replaced  it  by  Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Form- 
ula of  Concord.  But  under  the  regency  of  Frederick's  second  son, 
Prince  John  Casimir,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  the  Beformed 
Church  were  restored  to  their  former  honor,  and  continued  to  flourish 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War. 

This  war  brought  terrible  devastation  and  untold  misery  upon  Hei- 
delberg and  the  Palatinate,  which  were  laid  waste  by  the  merciless 
Tilly  (1622).  Then  followed  the  repeated  invasions  of  Turenne, 
Melac,  and  Marshal  de  Lorges,  under  Louis  XIY.  The  Palatinate 
fell  even  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  rulers  (1685),  and  never 
again  rose  to  its  former  glory.  Thousands  of  Protestants  emigrated 
to  America,  and  planted  the  Catechism  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  what 
it  lost  in  the  old  world  it  gained  in  the  new.    The  indifferentism  and 

^  Hundeshagen  says  of  Frederick  III. :  *  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  rnler 
which  the  evangelical  Palatinate  ever  had,  and  as  to  personal  piety  and  loyalty  to  his  fiiith 
the  shining  model  of  an  evangelical  prince.*  See  his  art  on  the  City  and  Univereitj  of 
Heidelberg,  in  the  Gedenkbuch  der  SOOjdkr,  Jubel/eier  det  Heidelb,  Kai.  pp.  58,  59. 
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rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  allowed  all  creeds  to  go  into 
disuse  and  neglect  In  the  nineteenth  century  faith  revived,  and 
with  it  respect  for  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;  but,  owing  to  the  intro 
duction  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Beformed  Churches  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  to  which  Heidelberg  now  belongs,  it  wns 
merged  into  a  new  catechism  compiled  from  it  and  from  that  of 
Luther.^ 

2.  The  history  of  the  Palatinate  Catechism  extends  far  beyond  the 
land  of  its  birtL  It  took  deeper  root  and  acquired  greater  influence  in 
other  countries.  Soon  after  its  appearance  it  commended  itself  by  its 
intrinsic  excellences  to  all  Beformed  Churches  of  the  German  tongne 
It  was  introduced  in  East  Friesland,  Jtilich  ( Juliers),  Cleve  (Cleves), 
Berg,  the  Wupperthal,  Bremen,  Hesse  Cassel,  Anhalt,  Brandenbui?. 
East  and  West  Prussia,  the  free  imperial  cities,  in  Hmigaiy,  Poland, 
and  in  several  cantons  of  Switsserland,  as  St.  Ghdl,  Schaffhansen,  and 
Berne.'  In  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  it  is  still  used  in  the  instnic- 
tion  of  the  princes,  even  after  the  introduction  of  the  union  of  the 
two  confessions.' 

It  was  surrounded  with  a  large  number  of  learned  works  which  fill 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Beformed  theology.  Eminent 
professors  made  it  the  basis  of  lectures  in  the  University. 

In  no  country  was  the  Catechism  more  honored  than  in  Holland 
and  her  distant  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  soon  replaced  the 
catechisms  of  Calvin  and  Lasky.  The  synods  of  Wesel,  1568,  of 
Emden,  1571,  and  of  Dort,  1574,  recommended  and  enjoined  its  use; 
and  ministers  were  required  to  explain  it  to  the  people  in  fifty-two 
lessons  throughout  the  year  in  the  afternoon  service  of  the  Lord's  daj. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Arminians  called  for  a 

^  On  the  symbolical  status  of  the  Evangelical  Charch  in  Baden,  see  two  essays  of  Dr.  Hoo- 
deshagenf  Die  Bekenntnissgrundlage  der  vereinigten  evangeliscken  Kirche  im  Gronkerxof- 
thum  Baden  (1851),  and  an  address  delivered  before  a  Pastoral  Conference  at  Dmiach,  oo 
the  same  subject,  1 851,  republished  in  his  Schrijten  und  Abhandlungen,  ed.  by  Dr.  Christlieb. 
Gotha,  1875,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1 19  sqq. 

*  The  editions  used  in  the  Canton  Berne  have  an  anti-snpralapsarian  addition  to  QoestioB  ST: 
*  Und  obwohi  die  Sunden  durch  Gottes  FUrsehung  werden  regiert,  to  Ut  dock  Gott  keiae  Vr- 
Boche  tier  Sunde;  denn  dat  Ziel  unteracheidet  die  Werke.  Siehe  Exempel  cm  Jatepk  wad 
teinen  BrUdem,  an  David  und  Simei,  an  Christo  und  den  Juden.*  This  addition  is  found  if 
early  as  1697.     Noticed  by  Trechsel  in  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1867,  p.  574. 

'  So  I  was  informed  by  the  late  court  chaplain,  Dr.  Snethlage,  of  Berlin,  who  wai  oriK* 
inally  Beformed,  and  who  confirmed  several  members  of  the  royal  fiunily. 
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revision  of  it,  to  remove  certain  featnres  to  which  they  objected.  But 
the  famoDB  General  Synod  of  Dort,  after  a  careful  examination,  op- 
posed any  change,  and,  in  its  148th  Session,  May  1, 1619,  it  unani- 
mously delivered  the  judgment  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ^formed 
altogether  a  most  accurate  compend  of  the  orthodox  Christian  faitli ; 
being,  with  singular  skill,  not  only  adapted  to  the  understanding  of 
the  young,  but  suited  also  for  the  advantageous  instruction  of  older 
persons;  so  that  it  could  continue  to  be  taught  with  great  edification 
in  the  Belgic  churches,  and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  retained.'  This 
judgment  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  foreign  delegates  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  England,  and  has  thus  an  oecumenical  significance 
for  the  Reformed  communion. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  also  clothed  with  symbolical  author- 
ity in  Scotland,  and  was  repeatedly  printed  *  by  public  authority,'  even 
after  the  Westminster  standards  had  come  into  use.  It  seems  to  have 
there  practically  superseded  Calvin's  Catechism,  but  it  was  in  turn  su- 
perseded by  Craig's  Catechism,  and  Craig's  by  that  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly. 

3.  From  Holland  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
Manhattan  Island  (1609),  with  the  discoverer  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
was  the  first  Protestant  catechism  planted  on  American  soil.  A  hun- 
di*ed  years  later,  German  emigrants,  driven  from  the  Palatinate  by 
Romish  persecution  and  tyranny,  carried  it  to  Pennsylvania  and  other 
colonics.  It  has  remained  ever  since  the  honored  symbol  of  the  Dutch 
and  German  Reformed  Churches  in  America,  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  long  as  they  retain  their  separate  denominational  existence,  or 
even  if  they  should  unite  with  the  lai^r  Presbyterian  body. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reunited  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Philadelphia, 
May,  1870,  was  the  formal  sanction  of  the  use  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism in  any  congregation  which  may  desire  it.' 

'  A  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  Old  School  Assembly  of  1869,  reported  to  the  first 
reanited  Assembly  of  1870,  after  a  laudatory  description  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the 
following  resolations,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

1.  Reaohedf  That  this  General  Assembly  recognizes  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  a  valoa- 
bte  Scriptural  compendinm  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. 

2.  Re$olred,  That  if  any  churches  desire  to  employ  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  In  the  in> 
struction  of  their  children,  they  may  do  so  with  the  approbation  of  this  Assembly. 

See  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Auemblj/  of  the  Presbyterian  Chwrch  in  the  United  States  of 
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4.  In  the  year  1863,  three  centaries  after  its  first  pablication,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  witnessed  its  greatest  triumph,  not  onlj  b 
Germany  and  Holland,  but  still  more  in  a  land  which  the  anthon 
never  saw,  and  in  a  language  the  sound  of  which  diej  probabli 
never  heard.  The  Beformation  was  similarly  honored  in  1817,  an 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1830,  but  no  other  catechism. 

In  Germany  the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Heidelbeig  Cate- 
chism was  left  to  individual  pastors  and  congregations,  and  called 
forth  some  valuable  publications.' 

The  German  Beformed  Church  in  the  United  States  took  it  up  as 
a  body,  and  gave  it  a  wider  scope.  She  made  the  three-hnndredtli 
anniversary  of  her  confession  the  occasion  for  a  general  revival  of 
theological  and  religious  life,  the  publication  of  a  triglot  edition  of 
the  Catechism,  the  endowment  of  a  tercentenary  professorship  in  ber 
seminary,  and  the  collection  of  large  sums  of  money  for  churches^ 
missions,  and  other  benevolent  objects.  All  these  ends  were  accom- 
plished. The  celebration  culminated  in  a  general  convention  of  min- 
isters and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  which  lasted  a  whole  week,  Jann- 
ary  17-23, 1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  imaging  storm  of  the  civfl  war. 
About  twenty  interesting  and  instructive  essays  on  the  Catechism  and 
connected  topics,  which  had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  eminent  German,  Dutch,  and  American  divines,  were  r^ad  in  two 
churches  before  crowded  and  attentive  assemblies.  Luther,  Cslnn, 
Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Frederick  III.,  Ursinus,  and  Olevianas  were 
called  from  their  graves  to  reproduce  before  an  American  audience 
the  ideas,  trials,  and  triumphs  of  the  creative  and  heroic  age  of  the 
Beformation.  Altogether  the  year  1863  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  of  the  German  Beformed  Cborcb 
in  America.^ 

America  for  1870,  p.  120,  and  the  Memorial  Tolume  on  Pre^yterian  Beumom  (New  Toii 
1870),  p.  464. 

'  Among  these  we  mention  the  articles  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  by  UUmann,  Sick. 
Plitt,  Hnndeshagen,  Wolters,  and  Trechsel,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1863, 1864,  aa^ 
1867,  the  discovery  and  reprint  of  the  ed,  princepa  by  Wolters  (1864),  and  a  ooOectkA  of 
excellent  sermons  by  distingaished  Reformed  pulpit  orators,  under  the  titte,  *Der  w^ 
Trost  im  Leben  und  Sterben,'  Klberfeld,  1863. 

'  See  the  Tercentenary  Monument  (574  pages),  and  the  Gedenkhuch  der  tireikuntUri  jakrif* 
Jvbelfeier  des  Heideiberger  Katechismtu  (449  pages),  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  1 861  Tbe 
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OFINIONB  OK  THE  0ATE0HI8M. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  a  selection  from  the  many  warm  com- 
aendations  which  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  has  received  from  dis- 
ingnished  divines  of  different  countries. 

Henbt  Bullinoke,  the  friend  and  snccessor  of  Zwingli,  himself  the 
lathor  of  a  catechism  (1559)  and  of  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession 
1566),  wrote  to  a  friend : 

*'  The  order  of  the  book  is  clear ;  the  matter  true,  good,  and  beantifal ;  the  whole  is  lumi- 
kons,  fruitful,  and  godly ;  it  comprehends  many  and  great  troths  in  a  small  compass.  I 
leheve  that  no  better  catechism  has  ever  been  issued.*^ 

The  Hessian  divines  quoted  by  David  Parens : 

^^  •      • 

*  There  is  no  catechism  more  thorongh,  more  perfect,  and  better  adapted  to  the  capacity 
9f  adults  as  well  as  the  yoang/ 

The  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  George  Carleton  (Bishop 
of  Llandaff),  John  Davenant  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury),  Arch- 
deacon Samnel  Ward,  Dr.  Thomas  Goade,  and  Walter  Balcanqnal,  said : 

*  That  neither  their  own  nor  the  French  Church  had  a  catechism  so  soitable  and  excellent; 
that  those  who  had  compiled  it  were  therein  remarkably  endowed  and  assisted  by  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  that  in  several  of  their  works  they  had  excelled  other  theologians,  bat  that  in  the 
composition  of  this  Catechism  they  had  outdone  themselves." 

The  favorable  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  itself  has  already 
been  quoted. 

Dr.  Ullmann  (d.  1865),  formerly  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  and  one 
of  the  best  Chnrch  historians  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy:' 

'The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  more  systematicaUy  executed  than  Luther's,  nnfblds  upon  the 
fandamental  thoughts  of  sin,  redemption,  and  thankfulness,  the  Reformed  doctrine,  yet  with, 
oat  touching  upon  predestination,  with  rare  pithiness  and  clearness,  and  obtained  through 
these  excellences  not  only  speedy  and  most  extended  recognition  in  the  Reformed  Churches, 
but  is  to-day  still  regarded  by  all  parties  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions  in  this  de- 
partment.' 

■— ^-■>— a^^^— ^—■^B'^^^^— ^^^_^^^_B— ^^_^^-^i_^— ^•-^^^^^■•—•— ^—^^aa—^B—aa^^^^^^B^^^^^^— ^^.^^^-^^^^^— ^.^^iO^^B^^— ^^_^^>_^_^^^_s 

German  edition  gives  the  correspondence  and  essays  of  Drs.  Herzog,  Ebrard,  UUmann,  Hun- 
deshagen,  Lange,  and  Schotel,  in  the  original  German,  together  with  a  history  of  the  Cate- 
chism by  the  editor.  The  Anglo-American  essays  and  addresses  of  Drs.  Nerin,  Schaff,  Ger- 
hart,  Harbaugh,  Wolff,  Bomberger,  Porter,  De  Witt,  Kieffer,  Theodor  and  Thomas  Appel, 
Schneckf  Russell,  Gans,  and  Bausmann,  are  found  in  full  in  the  English  edition. 

*  ^ArbUror  meliorem  Catechismum  non  ediium  esse.  Z>eo  sit  gloria  qui  largiatur  jiiccesnim' 
(1563).    See  Ursinns,  Apol,  CcUecK  in  the  Prafatio, 

*  This  judgment  is  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  the  later  editions  of  Bishop  Party's  transla- 
tion, London  ed.  1728 ;  reprinted,  London,  1851. 

'  In  Piper's  Evang.  Kaknder  for  1862,  p.  191.  Comp.  also  his  art.  in  the  Siudien  und 
Kritiken  for  1868,  and  in  the  Gedenkbuch,  etc 

Vol.  I.— N  k 
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Dr.  Aug.  Ebbabd,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prolific  German  Ee 
formed  divines :  * 

*  For  wonderfal  onion  of  dogmatic  precision  and  genial  heartinesB,*  of  ladd  perspkwtj 
and  niysterioas  depth,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  stands  alone  in  its  kind.  It  is  at  once  t 
system  of  theology  and  a  book  of  devotion ;  every  child  can  understand  it  at  the  first  retd- 
ing,  and  yet  the  ciitechist  finds  in  it  the  richest  material  for  profound  investigation.* 

Max  Gobel,  the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  Christian  life  in 
the  Bef ormed  Chm*ch :  ^ 

'  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  fiower  and  frnit  of  the  enure 
German  and  French  Beformation ;  it  has  Lutheran  fervor,  Melanchthonian  clearness,  Zwin. 
glian  simplicity,  and  Calvinistic  fire  blended  in  one,  and  therefore — ^notwithstanding  many  de- 
fects and  angles — it  has  been  (together  with  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  of  1540).iiyi 
ramains  to  this  day,  the  only  common  confession  and  doctrinal  standard  of  the  entire  GemoB 
Reformed  Church  from  the  Palatinate  to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  Brandenburg  and  Fmsas.' 

Karl  Sudhoff,  formerly  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  then  pastor  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Frankf ort-on-the-Main :  * 

*  A  peculiar  power  and  unction  pervades  the  whole  work,  which  can  not  easQy  be  mistaken 
by  any  one.  The  book,  therefore,  speaks  widi  peculiar  freshness  and  animation  direcdj  to 
the  soul,  because  it  appears  as  a  confident,  joyous  confession  of  the  Christian  heart  assared 
of  salvation.  It  is  addressed  to  the  heart  and  will  as  much  as  to  the  head.  Keen  and  po^ 
ular  unfolding  of  ideas  is  here  most  beautifully  united  with  the  deep  feeling  of  piety,  as  veB 
as  with  the  earnest  spirit  of  revival  and  joyous  believing  confidence.  And  who  that  have 
read  this  Catechism  but  once  can  mistake  how  indissolubly  united  with  these  great  exceUecees 
is  the  powerful,  dignified,  and  yet  so  simple  style !  What  a  true-hearted,  intelligible,  simple, 
and  yet  lofty  eloquence  speaks  to  us  even  from  the  smallest  questions  t' 

Dr.  K.  B.  HuNDESHAGBN,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Heidelberg,  after- 
wards in  Bonn  (d.  1873),  calls  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  a  ^  witness 
of  Reformed  loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God,  of  Reformed  purity  and 
firmness  of  faith,  of  Reformed  moderation  and  sobriety/  and  a  work 
*of  eternal  youth  and  never-ceasing  value.'* 

Dr.  Putt,  formerly  Pastor  in  Heidelberg,  then  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  Bonn:' 

*The  Heidelberg  Catechism  still  lives ;  it  has  jiot  died  in  three  hundred  jears.  It  fires  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians.  How  many  catechisms  have  since  then  disappeared^  how  manv  it 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  have  been  so  long  sunk  in  the  **sea  of  oblivion,*' that  ok 
scarcelv  knows  their  titles.  The  Heidelbei^  Catechism  has  survived  its  tercentenanr  jubi- 
lee, and  will,  God  willing,  see  several  such  jubilees.  It  will  not  die ;  it  wiU  live  as  long  is 
there  is  an  Evangelical  Church.* 

^  Das  Dogma  v.  heil.  Abendmahl,  Vol.  II.  p.  604. 
'  Or,  fullness  of  soul  {gemHthliche  Innigkeit), 

*  Geschichte  des  chrUtl.  LebenSy  Vol.  I.  p.  892. 

*  Tkeol.  Handhuch  zur  Auslegung  des  Held.  Kat  p.  493. 

*  See  his  instructive  review  of  Sudhoif' s  Handlmch^  in  the  Studien  und  Kriiittm  for  1864, 
pp.  153-1 80.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  this  distinguished  divine  fully  indorses,  on  p.  1^,  th« 
view  which  I  had  previously  given  of  the  theology  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  its  itls* 
tion  to  Calvinism  in  opposition  to  Sudhoif  on  the  one  hand  and  Heppe  on  the  other. 

*  In  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1863,  p.  25. 
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Dr.  Hekby  Habbauoh,  late  Professor  of  Theology  at  Mercersburg 
d.  1867),  a  gifted  poet  and  the  author  of  several  popular  religious 
^rorks : ' 

*It  is  worthy  of  profoand  conrideratioii,  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  has  always 
uled  the  heart,  spirit,  and  body  of  the  Reformed  side  of  the  Reformation,  has  no  prototype 
1  any  of  the  Reformers.  Zwingli  and  Calyin  can  say,  It  is  not  of  me ;  it  has  the  saavity  but 
ot  the  compromising  spirit  of  Melanchthon.  It  has  nothing  of  the  dashing  terror  of  Luther. 
Vhat  is  stranger  than  all,  it  is  farthest  possible  removed  from  the  mechanical  scholasticism 
nd  rigid  logic  of  Ursinns,  its  principal  aathor.  Though  it  has  the  warm,  practical,  sacred, 
oetical  fervor  of  Olevianns,  it  has  none  of  his  fire  and  flame.  It  is  greater  than  Reformers ; 
i  is  purer  and  sounder  than  theologians.' 

Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin,  successively  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Alleghany^  in  the  German  Kef ormed  Seminaiy  at  Mercers- 
)urg,  and  President  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. : ' 

*  In  eveiy  view,  we  may  say,  the  Catechism  of  the  Palatinate,  now  three  hundred  years  old, 
B  a  book  entitled,  in  no  common  degree,  to  admiration  and  praise.  It  comes  before  us  as  the 
ipe  product  of  the  proper  confessional  life  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the  full  bloom  of  its 
tistorical  development,  as  this  was  reached  at  the  time  when  the  work  made  its  appearance. 
!ts  wide-spi'ead  and  long-continued  popularity  proclaims  its  universal  significance  and  worth. 
it  mast  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Church  at  large,  as  well  as  admira- 
Ay  true  to  the  inmost  sense  of  its  general  life,  to  come  in  this  way  into  such  vast  credit. 
iinong  all  Protestant  symbols,  whether  of  earlier  or  later  date,  there  is  no  other  in  which  we 
ind  the  like  union  of  excellent  qualities  combined  and  wrought  together  in  the  same  happy 
nanner.  It  is  at  once  a  creed,  a  catechism,  and  a  confession ;  and  all  this  in  such  a  manner. 
It  the  same  time,  as  to  be  often  a  very  liturgy  also,  instinct  with  the  fiall  spirit  of  worship  and 
IcTotioiK  It  is  both  simple  and  profi^nnd ;  a  fit  manual  of  instruction  for  the  young,  and  yet 
I  whole  system  of  divini^  for  the  old ;  a  text-book,  suited  alike  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit  and 
he  family,  the  theological  seminary,  and  the  common  school  It  is  pervaded  by  a  scientific 
ipirit,  beyond  what  is  conunon  in  formularies  of  this  sort;  but  its  science  is  always  earnestly 
wd  solemnly  practicaL  In  its  whole  constitution,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  more  a  great  deal 
ihan  doctrine  merely,  or  a  form  of  sound  words  for  the  understanding.  It  is  doctrine  appro- 
tended  and  represented  continually  in  the  form  of  life.  It  is  for  the  heart  every  where  full 
u  much  as  for  the  head.  Among  its  characteristic  perfections  deserves  to  be  noted  always, 
rith  particular  praise,  its  catholic  spirit,  and  the  rich  mystical  element  that  pervades  so  large- 
T  it8  whole  composition.  .  .  .  Simple,  beautiful,  and  clear  in  its  logical  construction,  the  sym- 
>ol  moves  throughout  also  in  the  element  of  fresh  religious  feeling.  It  is  full  of  sensibility 
ind  faith  and  joyous  childlike  trust.  Its  utterances  rise  at  times  to  a  sort  of  heavenly  pathos, 
uid  breathe  forth  almost  lyrical  strains  of  devotion.* 

Dr.  Haoenbaoh,  the  well-known  historian  (d.  at  Basle,  1874)  :^ 

*The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  greeted  not  only  in  the  Palatinate  but  in  all  Reformed 
harches  as  the  correct  expression  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  attained  the  anthoritjr  of  a 
;enaine  svmbolical  standard.  It  was  translated  into  nearly  all  languages,  and  has  continued 
0  be  the  htLBiB  of  religions  instruction  to  this  day. ...  Its  tone,  notwithstanding  the  schohistic 
md  dogmatising  or  (as  Ullmann  says)  constructive  tendency,  is  truly  popular  and  childlike.* 

Then  he  quotes  several  questions  as  models  of  the  catechetical  style. 

Dr.  Dalton,  of  St.  Petersburg:* 

*The  Heidelberg  Catechism  exhibits  the  harmonious  union  of  the  Calvinistic  and  the 
Uelanchthonian  spirit.     It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  whole  Reformation  and  the  true  heir  of 

>  In  the  Mercerihurg  Review  for  1857,  p.  102. 

*  Tercentenary  Edition^  Introd.  pp.  120-122. 

'  Kirchengeechichte,  Leipz.  1870  (3d  edition),  Vol  IV.  p.  812. 

«  Immamui.  Der  Heideib,  Kat.,  etc.,  1870,  p.  15. 
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the  treasarea  gathered,  not  in  ten  yean,  bat  during  that  entire  period.  It  is  tfaoroagfalr  BE*'* 
lical,  and  represents  its  particular  denominational  type  with  great  wisdom  and  modentkc 
We  feel  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  clear  and  expi^essive  word  the  warm  and  sound  post 
of  a  heart  that  was  baptized  by  the  fire  and  Spirit  from  above,  and  knows  what  it  belwres. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Lutheran  hostility  of  former  days  has  given 
way  to  a  sincere  appreciation.  Drs.  Guerioke  and  Kubtz,  two  prom- 
inent champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  the  nineteenth  centurr, 
in  almost  the  same  words  praise  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  for  Ml^ 
signal  wisdom  in  teaching,  its  Christian  fervor,  theological  abilitj. 
and  mediating  moderation.'  ^  Dr.  Juuus  Stahl,  an  eminent  jurist 
and  the  ablest  apologist  of  modern  Lutheranism  within  the  Prossiaii 
Union,  derived  the  religious  revival  of  the  Lutheran  Chorch  Id  hk 
native  Bavaria  and  his  own  conversion  chiefly  from  the  late  venen- 
ble  Reformed  pastor  and  professor,  Dr.  J.  Chr.  Q.  L.  ErafPt,  in  Er- 
langen  (died  1845).  ^  The  man,'  he  said,  before  the  General  SjDod 
at  Berlin,  1846,  ^  who  built  up  the  Church  in  my  &therland,  the  most 
apostolic  man  I  ever  met  in  my  lije.  Pastor  Krafft,  was  a  strict  ad- 
herent of  the  Reformed  creed.  Whetlier  he  carried  the  Heidelbei? 
Catechism  in  his  pocket  I  know  not,  but  this  I  know,  that  he  cansed 
throughout  the  whole  land  a  spring  to  bloom  whose  fruits  will  ripeo  I 
for  eternity.'  ^ 

§  70.  The  Bbakdenbubo  Confessions.  | 

{Confessionea  MarchiccB.) 

LUeratun. 

HAsmooB:  Freustiaehe  KireheiihUtorie.    Fnuikf.lfi88. 

ZoBM :  Hittoria  derer  twiaehen  den  LuihtrUehen  und  Bi^formbrttn  TheoHioifit  gthaUmm  CbOffirf'*^ 
Hambarg,  1705. 

D.  H.  HxmxMo:  Biatoriaehe  Naehrieht  von  dem  eriiten  Af^mig  der  €van0.-r^ormirten  Kinht  te  Bna' 
denburg  und  Pretusen  vnter  dem  goU-^digen  Chur/areten  Johann  Sigiemund,  nebet  dm  dm  fttowf** 
SehrifUn  dieeer  Kirehe,  Halle,  1778.  The  same :  Neue  Beitrdge  tttr  Oeeehiehte  der  ewemgeL-nfarm.  Ev^ 
in  den  Preuae,  Brandenburg,  Ldndem,    Berlin,  1787. 

C.  W?  Hbbimo  :  QttehiehU  der  kirehliehen  UnionevereueKe  mU  der  Reformation,    Leipsis^  1881;  1S3I. 

BioK :  Symbol,  B&cher  der  ev.-rtfform,  Kirehe^  Vol.  I.  pp.  47S  iqq. ;  Vol.  IL  pp.  110  sqq.,  IM  aqfh' 

Nibmktxb:  OoUeetio^  Proleg.  pp.  Ixziy.  eqq.  and  648-689. 

BooKKL :  Die  BekenntniM~Schriftent  etc,  pp.  426  sqq. 

MdLLn :  Joh.  Sigiemund'e  UebertriU  zum  rt/orm,  iMbeimtniM,  In  the  Deuteche  ZeUaehi/L  Beriin,  iae» 
pp.  189  eqq. 

Alxz.  Sohwsizs«:  Die  ProUat.  Centraldogment  Vol.  11.  pp.  6  eqq.,  686  9qq.,  681  sqq. 

Comp.  Henog'8  Encyklop.  articles :  LHpziger  Colloquium^  Vol  VUl.  p.  886 :  Joh,  SH^tanwd,  Vol  H^- 
p.  864 ;  and  Thorn  (by  Henke),  Vol.  XVL  p.  101.  | 

Brandenbnrg,  the  central  province  of  Prussia,  with  Berlin  as  fe 
capital,  ruled  since  1415  by  princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  at 

>  Gnericke,  Kirchengeackichte,  Vol.  HI.  p.  610  (7th  edition),  and  his  Symbolik    Kom^ 
Lehrhuch  der  Kirchangeachiehtt^  p.  508  (6th  edition). 
*  See  art.  Kraffty  hj  Gk)ebel,  in  Henog's  EncykL  Vol  VIII.  p.  87. 
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first  embraced  the  Lutheran  Beformation,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Elector  became  Calvinistic,  drawing  with 
him  a  few  influential  ministers  and  congregations.  This  Reformed 
diaspora  received  an  accession  of  about  twenty  thousand  exiled  Hu- 
gneuots  under  the  liberal  policy  of  the  great  Elector  Fiederick  Will- 
iam (1620-1688),  the  proper  founder  of  the  Pnissian  monarchy,  who 
secured  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648). 

There  are  three  Reformed  Confessions  of  Brandenburg — namely, 
the  Confession  of  the  Elector  Sigismund  (1614),  the  Leipzig  Colloquy 
(1631),  and  the  Declaration  of  Thorn  (1645).  They  bear  a  moderate- 
ly Calvinistic,  we  may  say  a  Unionistic,  type,  and  had  a  certain  sym- 
bolical authority  in  Brandenburg  till  the  introduction  of  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  1817.  The  great  Elector 
mentions  them  together  in  1664.  The  Canons  of  Dort  were  respect- 
fully received  but  never  adopted  by  the  Brandenburg  divines. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  SIOIBMUND.      A.D.  1614. 

See  the  original  Qerman  text  in  the  collections  of  Beck,  Niemeyer,  Bockel,  and  also  In  Heppe's  li»- 
kemUniu-^eNriften  der  rtfarm.  Kirehen  Deuttehlands,  pp.  884-294. 

John  Sigismund  (or  Siegmund),  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (b.  1572, 
d.  1619)  and  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  Prussia,  was  brought  up  in 
the  rigorous  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Concord,  and  in 
his  twenty-first  year  a  solemn  pledge  was  exacted  from  him  by  his 
father  that  he  would  always  adhere  to  this  creed  (1593).  But  re- 
ligions compulsion  had  on  him  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  that  con- 
templated (as  is  often  the  case  with  independent  minds).  His  social  re- 
lations with  Holland,  Cleves,  and  the  Palatinate  gave  him  a  favorable 
impression  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches. 
In  1608  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At  Christmas,  1613,  he  publicly 
professed  the  Beformed  faith  by  receiving  the  holy  communion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Reformed  rite,  in  the  Dome  of  Berlin,  together  with 
fifty-four  others,  including  his  brother  John  George,  the  Count  of  Nas- 
san,  Ernst  Casimir,  and  the  English  embassador. 

This  act  was  the  result  of  conscientious  conviction.^     It  was  meant 

*  Some  writers,  inclading  Voltaire,  trace  the  change  to  political  motiyes — viz.,  that  Sigie- 
moDd  wished  to  secure  the  friendship  of  Holland  and  England — hut  without  proof.    On  the 
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to  be  not  so  much  a  change  of  creed  as  a  further  progress  in  Protect 
autism,  bat  it  created  a  great  seoeationy  and  called  forth  violent  prv> 
tests  from  Lutheran  princes  and  pulpits.^  An  edict  forbidding  public 
denunciations  had  little  effect  A  fanatical  mob  arose  in  rebellioo 
against  the  Beformed  preachers,  and  plundered  their  houses  (1615> 
The  great  majority  of  the  Elector's  subjects  and  his  own  wife  re- 
mained Lutherans.' 

Nevertheless,  his  transition  was  of  great  prospective  importance, 
for  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  destined  to  become,  by  extraordi- 
nary talents  and  achievements,  one  of  tlie  leading  dynasties  of  Europe, 
and  to  take  the  helm  of  the  new  Protestant  German  empire. 

In  May,  1614,  Sigismund  issued  a  personal  confession  of  faith, 
which  is  called  after  him  and  also  after  his  countiy.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  himself,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Felargus,  General  Superintendent 
at  Frankforton-the-Oder.  It  is  brief,  moderate,  conciliatory,  and  in- 
tended to  be  merely  supplementary  concerning  the  controverted  arti- 
cles. The  Elector  professes  faith  in  the  ^  true,  infallible,  and  saving 
Word  of  God,  as  the  only  rule  of  the  pious  which  is  perfect,  sufficient 
for  salvation,  and  abides  forever.'  Then  he  accepts,  as  agreeing  with 
the  Bible,  the  (ecumenical  creeds  (namely,  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene, 
the  Athanasian,  also  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  Ephesns,  431,  and  of 
Chalcedon,  451),  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1530,  with  the  later 
improvements  of  Melanchthon. 

In  regard  to  the  controverted  articles,  Sigismund  rejects  the  Luther- 
an doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  and  exorcism  in  baptism 
as  a  superstitious  ceremony,  and  the  use  of  the  wafer  instead  of  the 
breaking  of  bread  in  the  communion.  He  adopts  the  Reformed  d<K^ 
trine  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  an  eternal  and  unconditional  election 
of  grace,  yet  with  the  declaration  that  God  sincerely  wished  the  salvt- 
tion  of  all  men,  and  was  not  the  author  of  sin  and  damnation. 

contrary,  it  was  bad  policy,  and  in  ito  immediate  effect  rendered  the  Elector  rerj  anpofnlv 
among  his  German  fdlow-soTereigns  and  his  own  people.  ^Kein  Wort^  aays  Bockel,  p.  4:;'. 
''keine  Handlung  de»  Kurfirgten  Johnnn  Sigitmund  verrdth,  dau  ikn  irgend  etiM  naretae  St- 
benabsicki  geleitet  habe,*    See  also  MoUer  and  Hollenberg,  L  c. 

>  See  Hntter's  CaivinUta  auUco-poUtictu, 

*  Dr.  Tholnck  (Geist  der  luiher,  Theologen  Wittenhergg,  p.  118,  referring  to  Haitknocfa^i 
Preuu.  Kirchenhistorie,  p.  544)  mentions  the  fact  that  Anna,  the  wife  of  Sigismaod,  in  ber 
will  and  testament  ordered  her  chaplain  in  the  funeral  aennon  to  disown  the  Calvinistk  (?) 
heresy  that  Christ's  blood  and  death  are  merely  a  man't  blood  and  death. 
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In  conclusion  the  Elector  expresses  his  wish  and  prayer  that  God 
tnay  enlighten  his  faithful  subjects  with  his  truth,  but  disclaims  all 
intention  to  coerce  their  conscience,  since  faith  was  the  free  gift  of 
God  (John  vi.  29 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  2 ;  Phil.  i.  29 ;  Eph.  iii.  8),  and  no  one 
should  presume  to  exercise  dominion  over  men's  religion  (2  Cor.  i.  24). 
He  thus  freely  waived,  in  relation  to  his  Lutheran  subjects,  the  right 
of  reformation,  which  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  other  Protestant 
princes,  and  established  a  basis  for  religious  liberty  and  union. 

This  wise  toleration  was  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  contrasts  fa- 
vorably with  the  opposite  policy  of  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
who  forced  the  Formula  of  Concord  upon  his  people,  and  answered 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  when  he  interceded  for  the  release  from 
prison  of  Peucer  (Melanchthon's  son-in-law) :  ^  I  want  only  such  serv- 
ants as  believe  and  confess  in  religion  neither  more  nor  less  than  I 
myself  believe  and  confess.'^  These  times  of  terrorism  over  men's 
consciences  are  happily  passed,  and  Sigismund's  toleration  has  become 
the  settled  policy  of  his  successors  to  this  day. 

The  conduct  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  at  Marbuig  gave  tone  and  char- 
acter to  all  subsequent  union  conferences  of  the  two  confessions  they 
represent.  The  Reformed,  with  a  larger  charity,  were  always  willing 
to  commune  with  Luthemns  notwithstanding  minor  doctrinal  differ- 
ences ;  while  the  Lutherans,  with  a  narrower  conscience  and  a  more 
compact  system  of  theology,  refused  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Re- 
formed, and  abhorred  as  a  syncretistic  heresy  all  union  that  was  not 
based  upon  perfect  agreement  in  dogma ;  yea,  during  the  seventeenth 
century  they  would  rather  make  common  cause  with  Romanists  than 
Calvinists,  and  went  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  Calvinists  from  heaven.' 


*  The  Emperor  replied :  ^Das  wage  ich  v<m  meinen  Dienem  nicht  zu  fordern,^  The  same 
Elector  Augustas  said  that  *if  he  had  only  one  Calvinistic  vein  in  his  body,  he  wished  the 
devil  (sic!)  would  pull  it  out.' 

'  Dr.  HiilBemann  of  Wittenberg  traced  the  charitable  hope  of  Calixtns  that  he  would  meet 
many  Reformed  in  heaven  to  the  inspiration  of  the  devil  (*«p"  dubioprocul  a  diabolo  ifupi- 
rata"),  Calixtus  asked,  Who  inspired  this  opinion  of  Hiilsemann  ?  Leyser  wrote  a  book  to 
show  that  communion  with  Fapisu  was  preferable  to  communion  with  Calvinists.  Another 
book  of  that  age  professed  to  prove  that  Hhe  damned  Calvinistic  heretics  have  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  theses  in  common  with  the  Turks.'  The  French  Reformed  Synod  of  Charenton 
in  1631  sanctioned  the  admission  of  Lutheran  aponsors  in  baptism  on  the  ground  of  essential 
agreement  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  with  the  Reformed  doctrine.  This  resolution  was 
pronounced  'atheistic'  by  Lutherans  as  well  as  Romanists.  The  spirit  of  Lutheran  bigotry 
in  that  classical  period  of  polemic  confessionalism  and  exclusivism  is  well  characterised  and 
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Fortunately  Calixtus  and  his  Bchool,  who  had  the  MelanchthoniaD 
gpirity  formed  an  honorable  exception,  and  the  exception,  after  nincL 
misrepresentation  and  persecntion,  has  become  the  rule  in  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

THE  COLLOQUY   AT  LEIPZIO.      A.D.  1631. 
See  the  Geiman  text  of  the  OoUoqvium  Lip9ien$e  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  668-6d8,  and  In  Bockel,  ppw  413-iaL 

In  the  midst  of  the  fierce  polemics  between  the  Churches  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  growing  out  of  it,  there  arose  from 
time  to  time  a  desire  for  union  and  peace,  which  was  strengthened  by 
the  common  danger.  In  1629,  Ferdinand  II.,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
issued  an  edict  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  Protestantism,  which  might 
have  been  accomplished  had  not  Gustavus  Adolphus  soon  afterwards 
appeared  on  German  soil.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  classical 
union  sentence  (often  erroneously  attributed  to  Augustine), '  In  neces- 
sary things  unity,  in  doubtful  things  liberty,  in  all  things  charity,'  was 
first  uttered  as  a  prophetic  voice  in  the  wilderness  by  a  Lutheran  di- 
vine of  the  school  of  Calixtus,  and  re-echoed  in  England  by  Bichard 
Baxter.* 

Under  the  operation  of  this  feeling  and  the  threatening  pressure 
of  Bomanism,  the  Elector  Christian  William  of  Brandenbui^,  accom- 
panied by  his  chaplain,  John  Bebgius,  and  the  Landgrave  William 
of  Ilesse,  with  the  theological  Professor  CBOcirs  and  Chaplain  Th£- 
opHiLus  NfiUBERGER,  mct  at  Leipzig  with  the  Elector  George  of  Saxony 
and  the  Lutlieran  divines  Matthias  Hob  of  IIoknego,  Polycasp  Letseb, 
and  Henry  IIopfner,  to  confer  in  a  private  way  about  a  friendly  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  confessions,  hoping  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  other  divines  of  Germany.  The  conference  lasted  from  March 
3  to  23, 1631,  and  each  session  continued  three  hours. 

iUustrated  by  Dr.  Tholuck,  in  his  Geist  der  luther.  Theologen  WUtenUrffS  im  litem  Jakrk 
(1852),  pp.  115, 169,  211,  etc.  Comp.  also  above,  p.  346 ;  Giesder.KirchmgetekiektejVoLlll 
Ft.  II.  (1853),  p.  456 ;  Hase,  Kirchengesch,  9th  ed.  p.  510. 

'  See  L1icke*8  treatise,  Ueher  das  Alter,  den  Ver/asaer,  etc^des  kk-ehliehen  FrMatnpirwthn, 
etc,  Gottingen,  1850.  He  traces  it  to  Rupertus  Meldenlos,  the  obecnre  author  oiParaatMis 
votiva  pro  pace  ecclesioi  ad  theologoa  Augustanas  Con/essioms  (before  1635),  directed  aguoA 
the  ^oio^ia  and  ^iXoviida  of  the  theologians,  and  commending  humility  and  love  cipeu*- 
Here  the  sentence  occurs,  *'  Si  nos  servaremua  in  neokssariis  Unitatkm,  zr  roh  wtCBau- 
Riis  LiBBSTATKM,  IN  UTKisQUB  Caritatbh,  optimo  certe  loco  es$mi  reM  nottrm.*  A  oo^ 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  though  without  date,  is  preserved  in  the  dtj  libnuy  of  Bib- 
burg. 
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The  Angsburg  Confession  of  1530,  with  Melanchthon's  subsequent 
explanations,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  and  was  discussed 
ai*ticle  by  article.  They  agreed  essentially  on  all  the  doctrines  except 
the  omnipresence  of  Christ^s  human  nature,  the  oral  manducation  of 
his  body  in  the  eucharist  by  worthy  and  unworthy  communicants. 
The  Beformed  divines  were  willing,  notwithstanding  these  differences, 
to  treat  the  Lutherans  as  brethi*en,  and  to  make  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Papists.  But  the  Lutherans  were  not  prepared  to 
do  more  than  to  take  this  proposal  into  serious  consideration. 

The  question  of  election  was  then  also  taken  up,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.  They  agreed  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  race  was  actually  saved.  The  Eeformed  traced 
election  to  tlie  absolute  will  of  God,  and  reprobation  to  the  unbelief 
of  men ;  the  Lutherans  (adhering  to  the  happy  inconsistency  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord)  brought  in  God's  foreknowledge  of  the  faith  of 
the  elect,  but  they  derived  faith  itself  entirely  from  God's  free  elect- 
ing grace.  The  difference  was  thereforp  very  immaterial,  and  simply 
a  matter  of  logic. 

In  conclusion,  the  theologians  declared  that  the  conference  was  in- 
tended not  to  compromise  the  Churches  and  sovereigns,  but  only  to 
find  out  whether  and  to  what  extent  both  parties  agreed  in  the 
Twenty-eight  Articles  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  whether 
there  was  reason  to  hope  for  some  nearer  approach  in  the  future, 
whereby  the  true  Church  might  be  strengthened  against  the  Papists. 
In  the  mean  time  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  strictly  private,  and  not  to  be  published  by  either  party  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other.  The  theologians  of  the  two  Churches 
were  to  show  each  other  Christian  love,  praying  that  *the  God  of 
truth  and  peace  grant  that  we  may  be  one  in  him,  as  he  is  one  with 
the  Son  (John  xvii.  21).  Amen,  Amen  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen.' 

The  document  is  not  signed  by  the  princes  who  arranged  the  con- 
ference, but  only  by  the  theologians— namely,  Drs.  von  Hoenegg, 
Leyser,  Hopfner  (Lutherans),  and  Bergius,  Crocius,  Neuberger  (Re- 
formed).* 

t  The  proceedings  were  pablished  by  Hoe  of  Hoenegg,  and  by  Bergios,  1 635.  See  literature 
in  Niemeyer,  Proleg.  p.  Ixxix. 
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The  proceediDgB  were  characterized  by  great  theological  ability  and 
an  excellent  Christiau  temper,  and  showed  a  much  closer  harmonv 
than  was  expected.  Thej  excited  considerable  sympathy  among  the 
Beformed  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  Lutheran  members  were 
severely  taken  to  task  for  favoring  syncretism,  and  in  vindicating 
themselves  they  became  more  uncompromising  against  Calvinism  than 
before.  The  conference  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
left  no  permanent  effect 

THE  COLLOQUY  OF  THOBN.      A.D.  164iS. 

The  offlctal  edltfon  of  Uie  Acts :  Acta  QmventuM  Thontnimtia  MiOrati  a.  1940,  etc:,  Wantw, !•«  (ve^ 
Incorrect).  The  Acts,  with  the  two  ProtestaDt  Confessions  (which  were  excladed  fWnn  the  ofllidal  Acts;, 
in  Calovins,  Hiatoria  Syneretittiea  (lesn),  168R,  pp.  IMMMO.  The  Reformed  DedanBtSo  Mtonrnfawsis,  Lads, 
in  Niemeyer  (pp.  660-489) ;  Oerman,  in  Bockel  (pp.  86^-884). 

The  Colloquy  of  Thorn,  in  West  Prussia  ( Colloquium  ThorunieMe\ 
was  likewise  a  well-meant  but  fruitless  union  conference  in  a  time  of 
sectarian  intolerance  and  the  suicidal  folly  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War. 

In  this  case  the  movement  proceeded  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
king,  Wladislaus  IV.,  of  Poland  (1632-1648).  In  this  country  moder- 
ate Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Moravians  had  formed  a  conservative 
union  in  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir  (1570),  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
secured  equal  civil  rights  to  Protestants  and  Romanists  {Pctx  Dim- 
dentium  in  1573).  But  this  peace  was  denounced  by  the  Pope  as  a 
league  of  Christ  with  Belial,  and  undermined  by  the  Jesuits,  who  ob- 
tained the  control  of  the  education  of  the  Polish  nobility,  and  are 
to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  ultimate  dismemberment  and 
ruin  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom. 

Wladislaus  made  a  patriotic  effort  to  heal  the  religious  discords  of 
his  subjects,  and  invited  Bomanists  and  Dissenters  (Protestants)  to  a 
charitable  colloquy  {colloquium  caritativum^  fratema  ooUcUio)  in  the 
city  of  Thorn,  which  was  then  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of 
Poland  (since  1454),  and  had  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  (1557).  It 
began  April  18,  1645,  in  the  town-hall.  There  were  three  partie& 
The  twenty-eight  Boman  deputies,  including  eight  Jesuits,  were  dete^ 
mined  to  defeat  the  object  of  peace,  and  to  prevent  any  concessioDfi 
to  Protestants.  The  Beformed  had  twenty-four  delegates,  chief  among 
them  the  electoral  chaplains  John  Bergius  and  Fr.  Beichel,  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  the  Moravian  bishop  Amos  Comenius.    The  Lutheran 
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deputation  consisted  of  fifteen,  afterwards  of  twenty-eight  members; 
the  moet  prominent  were  Calovius  of  Dantzic  and  Hiilsemann  of  Wit- 
tenberg, the  champions  of  the  strictest  orthodoxy,  and  George  Calix- 
tns  of  Helmstadt,  the  leader  of  a  mild  and  comprehensive  union  theol- 
ogy.* The  sessions  were  private  (^ plebs penitus  arcenda^).  The  king's 
chancellor.  Prince  George  Ossolinski,  presided. 

The  first  business,  called  '  liquidatiOy  was  to  be  the  preparation  of 
a  correct  statement  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  each  party.  The  Eo- 
xnan  Catholic  Confession,  with  a  list  of  rejected  misrepresentations,  was 
ready  early  in  September,  and  read  in  the  second  public  session,  Sept. 
16.  It  was  received  among  the  ofiScial  acts.  On  the  same  day  the 
Reformed  Confession  was  read,  under  the  title  Dedaratio  doctriruz 
ecclesiarum  Refonnatarum  catholicce.  But  the  Bomanists  objected  to 
the  word  ^  catholic^  which  they  claimed  as  their  monopoly,  and  to  the 
antithetical  part  as  being  offensive  to  them,  and  excluded  the  docu- 
ment from  the  ofiScial  acts.  The  Lutheran  Confession  was  ready  the 
20th  of  September,  but  was  even  refused  a  public  reading.* 

The  Protestants  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  who  received  them 
and  their  confessions  with  courtesy  and  kindness;  but  the  Bomanists 
demanded  more  alterations  than  the  Protestants  were  willing  to  make, 
and  need  every  effort  to  prevent  the  ofiiicial  publication  of  heresies. 
Unfortnnately  the  dissensions  among  the  Lutherans,  and  between 
them  and  the  Beformed,  strengthened  the  Bomish  party.  The  Col- 
loquy closed  Nov.  21,  ^  muttia  valedictione  et  in  Jratema  oaritatej 
bat  without  accomplishing  its  end.  Calixtns  says :  ^  The  Colloquy  was 
no  colloquy  at  all,  certainly  no  colloquium  caritativum^  but  irrita- 
tivum?  It  left  the  three  confessions  where  they  were  before,  and 
added  new  fnel  to  the  syncretistic  controversy  in  Germany.*  Calo- 
vias  and  Hiilsemann  charged  Calixtns  with  aiding  the  Calvinists  in 
their  confession.    The  city  of  Thorn,  which  spent  50,000  guilders  for 

'  It  took  Caltxtas  nearly  three  weeks  to  travel  from  Helmst&dt  to  Thorn. 

'  The  Latin  text  in  Caloyius's  Hist,  ayncret,  pp.  403-421 ;  the  German  and  Latin  texts 
were  separately  issued  at  Leipzig,  1655,  and  at  Dantzic,  1785.  See  also  Scripta  facientia  ad 
CollogMimm  Thorwdeme;  accestit  G,  Calixti  amaideratio  et  ixicpcffic,  Helmstadt,  1645,  and 
Coiixti  Annotatitmes  et  animadvertiones  in  ConfasUmem  Beformatomim^  WolfenbAttel,  165& 

'  Hence  the  distich  on  the  Synod  of  Thorn : 

'Quid  «S^nodiMf  nod!u»:  Fatrum  ehonu  iniitgerf  CBgtrt 
OottomOuBt  venttta:  OloHat  wtramtn,    AmtiL* 
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the  conference,  saffered  mnch  from  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  also  by  a 
plagne,  and  became  the  scene  of  a  dreadfal  massacre  of  Protestants, 
Dec.  7 J 1724,  stirred  op  by  the  Jesuits  in  revenge  for  an  attack  on  their 
college. 

The  Declaration  of  Thorn '  is  one  of  the  most  careful  statements  of 
the  Beformed  Creed,  and  the  only  one  among  the  three  confessions  of 
this  CoUoqny  which  acquired  a  practical  importance  by  its  adopdoii 
among  the  three  Brandenburg  Confessions.  It  is  divided  into  a  gen- 
eral part  [generaliB  profesaio)  and  a  special  declaration  {specialis  do- 
daratio).  The  former  acknowledges  the  canonical  Scriptores  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  Oreek,  as  the 
only  perfect  rule  of  faith,  containing  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  sal- 
vation. It  adopts,  also,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  explanatory  sum- 
maries of  Scripture  doctrine,  the  cecumenical  Creeds,  and  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  the  ancient  undivided  Church  in  opposition  to  the  trinitarian, 
christological,  and  Pelagian  heresies.^  Finally,  as  regards  the  contro- 
versy with  Rome,  it  accepts  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  and  the 
Consensus  of  Sendomir  (1570)  as  correct  statements  of  the  Scripture 
doctrines,  differing  in  form,  but  agreeing  in  essence. 

The  '  Special  Declaration'  states  the  several  articles  of  the  Beformed 

^  The  foil  title  is  *  Profestio  Doctrina  Ecelesiarwn  Reformatantm  m  Regno  PoUmia^  Magat 
Ducatu  LitkuanicBj  annexisqtte  Regni  Provinciis,  in  C6nventu  TJtoruniensi,  Anni  1645,  ad  Bgm- 
dationem  Controvernarum  maturandam,  exhibita  d,  1  Septembris.^  First  pnbliBhed  at  Berfin, 
1646,  ander  the  title  ^Scripta  partis  Re/ormata  in  Colloqmo  Thonmiensi,*  etc. 

'  In  the  expression  of  agreement  with  the  ancient  Church  the  Declaration  of  Thorn  is  more 
explicit  than  any  other  Protestant  confession,  Lntheran  or  Calvinistic  or  Anglican.  After 
saying  that  the  summary  of  Scripture  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Words  of  Institution  of  Baptism  and  the  Loni'i 
Supper,  the  Declaration  proceeds : 


*Si  quid  vefo,  tn  hiace  Doctrinat  Christianas  eapitihus^  dubitatioms  amt  conirovertun  de 
tfio  eorum  sensu  exoriatur,  prqfitemur  porro^  noa  amplecti  ceu  interpretationem  Seriptia-i 
certam  et  indubitatam,  Symbolum  Nicanum  et  Constantinopolitanumy  iisdem  plane  verbis^  qwt- 
bus  in  Synodi  TridentincB  Sessione  tertia,  tanquam  Principium  illud^  in  quo  ommes^  qmijidm 
Christi  projitentur,  necessario  conveniunt,  et  Fundamentum  Jirmum  et  tmtcimi,  contra  qmd 
porttE  inferorum  nunquatnprcevalebuntf  proponitw. 

^Cui  etiam  consonare  Symbolum,  quod  dicitur  Athanasianumy  OffnosdmuM:  nee  non  Spite- 
sincB  primes,  et  Chalcedonenais  Synoai  Con/essiones :  quinetiam,  qua  (^uinta  et  Sexta  SgioJi, 
Nestorianorum  et  EutycManorum  reliquiis  opposuere:  quceque  adversus  Pelagiamu  dim 
Milevifana  Synodus  et  Arausicana  secunda  ex  Scripturis  docuere.  Qwittmo,  qmcqmd  prim- 
tiva  Ecclesia  ab  ipsis  usque  Apoatolorum  temporibus,  unanimi  deincepg  et  notorio  conwenm,  M*- 
quam  Articulum  Jidei  necessarium,  credidit,  docuit,  idem  nos  quoque  ex  Scriptmis  credere  €i 
docere  projitemur. 

'  Hoc  igitur  Fidei  nostra  professione,  tanquam  Christiani  vere  Catkolici,  ab  ommibus  rr<*- 
ri6iM  et  recentibus  Hceresibus,  quas  prisca  universalis  Ecclesia  unanimi  comsentm  ex  Scriptefi* 
rejedt  atque  damnavit,  nos  nostrasque  Ecclesias  segreganvusj' 
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BjBtem,  botli  in  its  agreement  with,  and  in  its  departure  from,  the  creeds 
of  Komanists  and  Lutherans. 

The  document  is  signed  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  clergymen 
from  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Brandenburg. 

§  71.  MmoR  Oebman  Befobmed  Confessions. 

Hkimbiob  Hkpps:  Die  BekenmtniM-Sehriften  der  n/ormirten  Kirehen  Deutachlandt,    Elbeifeld,  1880. 
(CoDtains  nine  confesBiona  of  secondary  importance,  most  of  which  are  not  foand  in  other  collections.) 

The  remaining  Confessions  of  the  Beformed  Churches  in  Germany 
have  only  a  local  importance,  and  may  be  briefly  disposed  of. 

1.  The  Confession  of  Bisector  Frederick  IIL  of  the  Palatxnatb, 
1577. — It  was  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son,  John  Casimir.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanatoiy 
appendix  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  It  is  a  clear  and  strong  testi- 
mony of  his  catholic  and  evangelical  faith,  and  contains  some  whole- 
some warnings  against  the  unchristian  intolerance  of  the  princes  and 
theologians  of  his  age.^ 

2.  The  Confession  of  Anhalt,  or  Bepetitio  Anhaluna  (i.e.,  a  Bepe- 
tition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession),  1581.* — It  was  prepared  chiefly  by 
Wolfgang  Amling,  Superintendent  of  Anhalt,  and  laid  before  a  con- 
ference with  Hessian  divines  held  at  Cassel,  March,  1579. 

The  duchy  of  Anhalt,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Elbe  and  Saale  (formerly 
divided  into  four  duchies,  called  after  the  principal  towns,  Anhalt- 
Bessau,  Anhalt -Zerbst,  Anhalt -Bembnrg,  Anhalt-Cothen,  in  1853 
united  into  two,  1863  into  one)  embraced  the  Lutheran  reformation 
in  1534,  but  during  the  controversies  which  led  to  the  Formula  Con- 
cordiflB  it  adhered  to  Melanchthon,  and  finally  passed  over  to  the 
Beformed  faith  in  1696.  Prince  John  George  married  a  daughter 
of  Prince  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate,  and  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  and  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  At  a  later  period  (1644) 
Lutheranism  was  partly  re-established,  but  Dessau,  Bemburg,  and  Co- 
then  remained  Beformed. 

The  *  Anhalt  Bepetition'  can  scarcely  be  numbered  among  the  Be- 

^  The  German  text  is  given  bj  Heppe,  pp.  1-18 ;  a  Latin  translation  in  the  Corpui  et  Sifn- 
tagwa  Confesgiormm,  with  a  Preface  by  John  Casimir. 

'  The  German  text  in  Heppe,  pp.  19-67,  the  Latin  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  612-641.  Bdckel  ex- 
dndes  it  from  his  collection  because  it  is  not  strictly  Reformed. 
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formed  Confessions.  It  belongs  to  the  Melanchthonian  transition  pe- 
riody  and  repi^esents  simply  a  milder  type  of  Latheranism  in  oppos- 
tion  to  the  Flacian  party.  It  recognizes,  along  with  the  Altered  Angs- 
barg  Confession  and  the  Corpus  Doctrince  of  Melanchthon,  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles  and  Luther's  Catechisms,  and  professes  even  the  man- 
ducatio  oralis  and  the  manducatio  indignorum}  This  is  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  Beforraed  system  of  doctrine. 

3.  The  Confession  of  Nassau,  1678,  prepared,  at  the  request  of 
Count  John  of  Nassau-Dillenburg,  by  the  Eev.  Cliristopher  Pezel,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Saxony  for  Crypto-Calvinism.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  general  synod  of  that  country,  and  first  printed  in  1593.  It  is 
Melanchthonian  in  the  sense  of  the  Altered  Augsburg  Confession  and 
the  Confession  of  Saxony,  and  rejects  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  as  an 
unscriptural  innovation  and  fiction.' 

4  The  Bbemen  Confession  {Consensibs  Ministerii  £remensui)yipre- 
pared,  1598,  by  the  same  Pezel,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  removed  to 
Bremen,  and  signed  by  the  pastors  of  that  city.  It  is  more  decidedly 
Reformed,  and  adopts  the  Calvinistic  view  of  predestination.  Among 
the  books  herein  approved  and  recommended  to  the  study  of  the  pasr 
tors  are  also  the  Geneva  Harmonia  Confessionum,  the  Heidelbei^ 
Catechism,  the  Decades  of  BuUinger,  and  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  Melanchthon.^ 

5.  The  Hessian  Confession,  adopted  by  a  General  Synod  at  Cassel, 
A.D.  1607,  and  published  1608.*  It  treats  only  of  five  articles :  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  abolition  of  popish  picture  idolatry,  the  Person  of 
Christ  (against  ubiquity),  the  eternal  election,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
(against  the  manducatio  indignorum).  The  Heidelbei^  Catechism 
and  a  modification  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism  were  both  used  in 
Electoral  Hesse.^ 


'  Ebrard  {Kirchen-  und  Doqmenge§chichte,  Vol.  III.  p.  575)  is  certainly  wrong  when  be  »T9 
that  the  Repetitio  Anhaltina  proves  that  the  Anhalt  clergy  '  schon  damah  ganz  wtd  gor  n- 
formirt  Uber  die  Person  Ckrisii  und  da8  h.  Abbndmahl  dachte.*  It  expressly  asierts  in 
Art.  vii  that  eren  *  indigne  viscentes  non  quidem  nudum  aut  communem  panem  ccUicemqwe  ma»- 
ducant  et  bihunt^  $ed  ipsum  corpus  et  sanguinem  Domini  in  Sacramento  Cana  manducantet  c' 
bibenies  .  .  .  reifiunt  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini,*   See  Niemeyer,  p.  628|  and  Hq>pe,  p.  ^* 

*  Heppe,  pp.  68-146. 
» Ibid.  pp.  147-243. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  244-249. 

*  Comp.  Heppe,  Geschichte  der  Hessiscken  Generalsgnodgn  von  1568-1582,  Kaaad,  l^^t 
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6.  The  Confession  of  the  Heidelberg  Theologians,  of  1607,  is  an 
exposition  of  what  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany  believe,  and 
vrhat  they  reject* 

7.  The  Catechism  of  Emden,  1554,  prepared,  after  the  model  of 
Calvin's  Catechism,  by  John  a  Lasko,  or  Laski  (1499-1560),  a  con- 
verted nobleman  and  reformer  of  Polaud.  It  was  used  in  the  Be- 
formed  Church  of  East  Friesland,  whei*e  he  labored  several  year&  It 
was  afterwards  supei-seded  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is 
partly  based  upon  it' 


IV.  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  BOHEMIA,  POLAND,  AND 

HUNGARY. 

§  72.  The  Bohemian  Brethben  and  the  Waldensbs. 

IAter(Uur4. 

Fbanz  Palaokt  (Historiographer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia) :  Qetehiehte  von  Bdhmen  grUuterUheaM 
naeh  Urktmdm  und  Handtehri/ten,  Prag.  (1886  8qq.)>  3d  ed.  1S64  liqq.  6  vols,  (the  6th  vol.  comes  down  to 
10SC).  The  aame :  I>oeumenta  Mag.  Joannis  Hua,  vUanif  doetrinam,  eatmmi  in  Con8tanti4mH  CotwUio  aetam 
•  .  .  UUutrantta.  Prag.  1800  (mostly  f^om  nnpubllshed  sources).  The  same :  Die  Vvrldv^er  dea  Husai- 
Unthuma  in B'^hmen.  Prag.  1869  (new ed.).  The  same:  Urkttndliehe Beitrtlge  tttr  Oeaehiehte  daa Huaaitan' 
kriegta.  1878, 8  vols.  Palacky  was  a  descendant  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  is  the  best  anthorltj 
ini  Bohemian  history.    He  died  May  87, 1876. 

Job.  Albx.  yok  Hblfibt:  Him  %md  Hieronymva.    Prag.  1858. 

Amtoh  GiNTiBLT :  Bdkman  und  Mdkren  im  Zeitaiter  der  lUfomuUion,  Prag.  1867, 1808, 8  vols,  (contain- 
ing the  History  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  firom  1400-1600).  The  same :  Quellen  zur  Oeaehiehte  der  B'>hm, 
BrUder,  in  Fontaa Eertnn  Auatriaieannn,Yo\.  SIX.  Wieu,  1SD9.  Gindely  is  a  Roman  Cathulic,  but  kindly 
dispoeed  to  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  literature. 

Cns.  ADb  Pmohrojc  :  Oaaehiehta  der  QegenrefomuUicn  in  B^hnusn.    Leipzig,  185^,  8t1  ed.  8  vols. 

K  H.  GiLLBTT  (d.  187S,  in  New  York) :  Life  and  Timea  qf  John  Huaa;  or,  T,ta  Bohemian  Reformation 
qf  tka  16th  Century.    Boston,  1864, 8d  ed.  8  vols.,  8d  ed.  1871. 

W.  Baaon :  Joh.  Bua  und  Kaiaer  Sigmund,    Angsb.  1871. 

L.  Kbummbl:  Utraquiaien  und  Taboriten.    Ootha,  1871. 

Fb.  ton  BmoLP:  Kdnig  Sigmund  und  die  Beichakriega  gegan  dia  HittUan.  1878.  By  the  aame:  Zur 
GeaekiehU  dea  Huaitenthuma.    Munchen,  1874 

Jaboblat  Ooix:  Qudtan  und  Untartuehungm  tw  Oeaeklehta  der  Bdkmiaehan  BrQdar,    Prag,  1878  (I.). 

HUS^   AND   THE  HUSSITES. 

The  reformation  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  (now  a  political  di- 

2  Tob.  The  vexed  qaestion  whether  Hessia  is  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  has  called  forth  a 
large  controversial  literature,  in  which  the  numerous  works  of  this  indefatigiible  investigator 
of  the  early  history  of  German  Protestantism  are  very  prominent. 

*  Heppe,  pp.  2o0  sqq. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  294-310.     Comp.  Bartels,  Johannes  a  Laaco,  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  valuable 
series  of  VSler  und  BeffrUnder  der  reformirten  Ktrche  (1861),  pp.  53  sq. 

'  Hum  (i.  e.,  Gooae)  and  ffusaitea  (from  the  Bohemian  genitive  Huaaea)  is  the  correct  spelling, 
followed  by  Palacky  and  Gindely,  instead  of  Huaa  and  Huaitea, 
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vifiion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire),  began  with  John  Hus  and 
Jerome  of  Peague,  who  were  influenced  by  the  doctrines  of  WjcliflFe, 
and  who  carried  with  them  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  the 
Slavic  Czechs.  They  were  condemned  by  the  cecumenical  Council  of 
Constance  as  heretics,  and  burned  at  the  stake,  the  former  July  6, 1415, 
the  latter  May  30, 1416.  But  their  martyrdom  provoked  the  Husite 
wars  which  would  have  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Husites,  had 
not  internal  divisions  broken  their  strength. 

The  followers  of  Hus  were,  from  1420,  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
conservative  Calixtines,  so  called  from  their  zeal  for  the  chalice  (calix) 
of  the  laity,  or  Utbaquists  {communio  svh  utraque  specie)^  and  tlie 
radical  Taborttes,  so  named  from  a  steep  mountain  which  their  blind 
but  brave  and  victorious  leader,  Ziska  (d.  1424),  fortified  and  called 
Mount  Tabor.  The  Calixtines  accepted  the  compromise  of  commnu- 
ion  in  both  kinds,  which  the  Council  of  Basle  offered  to  them  (1433\ 
and  mostly  returned  to  the  Boman  Church.  The  Taborites  rejected 
all  compromise  with  the  hated  papal  Antichrist,  and  demanded  a 
thorough  reformation,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  allied  Romanists 
and  Calixtines  near  Prague,  1434,  and  subdued  by  Gteorge  Podiebrad, 
1453. 

THE   BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN. 

From  this  time  the  Taborites  disappeared  as  a  party,  but  from  their 
remnants  arose,  about  1457,  a  new  and  a  more  important  sect,  the 
Unitas  Fratbdm  {Jednota  hratr8M\  as  they  called  themselves,  or  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.*  They  adhered  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Ta- 
borites, but  were  free  from  their  fanaticism  and  violence.  They  en- 
deavored to  reproduce,  in  peaceful  retii'ement  from  the  world,  the 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  they  understood 
it.  They  held  to  the  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible  revised  by  Hus* 
as  their  only  standard  of  faith  and  conduct.  They  rejected  worldly 
amusements,  oaths,  military  service,  and  capital  punishment;  they  op- 

'  This  name  applies  also  to  the  members  who  emigrated  to  Moravia,  Saxonv,  and  Poland : 
but  the  name  Moravian  Brethren  does  not  occur  until  the  18th  century,  when  Ziniendorf 
incorporated  into  his  own  society  (the  MornviRns.  properly  so  called)  the  last  samvors  of  the 
Bohemian  brotherhood,  who  had  come  from  Monwia  to  Saxony.  See  Gindely,  VoL  I.  p.  36. 
They  were  also  called  Waldensea,  and  in  derision  Pirards  (probably  the  same  as  Beghardt) 
and  Grubenheimer,  Pit-dwellers  (because  they  held  divine  service  in  pita  and  caves). 

'  Another  Bohemian  version  or  revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek  by 
Blahoslav,  a  member  of  the  Unitas  Fratnim  and  the  author  of  a  Bohemian  grammajr  (d.  1571> 
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poecd  the  secular  power  of  the  clergy,  and  denonnced  the  Pope  of 
Home  as  Antichrist  At  first  thej  received  the  sacraments  from  Ca- 
lixtine  and  Romish  priests  who  joined  them. 

In  1467  tliey  effected  an  independent  organization  at  a  sjnodical 
meeting  held  in  the  village  of  Lhota,  which  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
members,  priests  and  laymen,  scholars  and  peasants,  under  the  lead 
of  Michael,  formerly  a  Catholic  priest.  After  praying  and  fasting, 
they  elected  by  lot  (Acts  i.  26)  three  priests  out  of  their  number,  and 
laid  hands  on  them.  Then  they  were  all  solemnly  rebaptized.  But  not 
satisfied  with  this  independent  reconstruction  of  the  Church,  they 
sought  regular  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bishop,  Stephen  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  reported  to  have  been  ordained  by  a  Boman  bishop  in 
1434,  and  who  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom  in  Vienna.  Stephen  or- 
dained Michael ;  Michael  ordained  Matthias  of  Kunwald,  and  then,  lay- 
ing down  his  dignity,  asked  to  be  ordained  afresh  by  Matthias,  who  was 
the  first  of  the  three  elected  by  lot,  and  significantly  bore  the  name  of 
the  supplementary  apostle.  This  shows  the  vacillation  of  the  Brethren 
between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy,  as  well  as  between  radical 
independency  and  historical  conservatism.^  But  they  retained,  or 
meant  to  retain,  an  unbroken  succession  of  the  episcopate,  and  trans- 
mitted it  afterwards  to  the  Moravian  Church.' 

The  Brethren  were  cruelly  persecuted;  many  were  tortured  and 
burned ;  others  fled  to  neighboring  Moravia,  where  for  a  short  season 
they  were  unmolested.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  numbered  in  Bohemia  about  200,000  members  with  400  par- 


'  Ginddy  reports  this  from  the  scanty  and  conflicting  sources,  and  adds  the  remark  (Vol 
I.  p.  87):  ^E»  zeigt  dtu  Sckwanken  des  Gemuths  und  den  Zwei/el  an  die  Bereehtigung  der 
gethanen  Sckrittey  does  die  Brikder  in  ihren  Schri/ten  gleich  nach  der  Wahl  jede  Differenz 
ztntchen  priuterlicher  und  biechOflicher  WOrde  venoar/en,  mit  Sngstlicher  Gewisaenha/tigkeii 
aber  bei  rich  die  Uiztere  ein/Hhrten.* 

*  The  last  bishop  of  the  old  Unitas  Fratrum  was  John  Amos  Comenias  (or  Komenskj,  a 
Czech,  bom  in  Moravia,  1592,  died  at  Amsterdam,  1671),  who  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his 
new  method  of  instruction  by  pictures  and  illustrations,  and  by  his  Janua  Linguanim  reeer- 
rata  and  his  Orbie  pictus.  His  nephew,  D.  £.  Jablonsky,  was  elected  and  ordained  bishop 
by  a  Synod  of  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Poland,  1698,  and  he  ordained  David  Nitschmann,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Moravians,  1735.  See  E.  von  Schweinitz,  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1865 ;  comp.  his  art.  Moravian  Churchy  in  Johnson's  Univ,  Cyclop,  Vol. 
III.),  and  Benham,  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  (Loud.  1867).  The 
Moravian  episcopate  depends  on  the  Bohemian,  and  the  Bohemian  on  the  Waldensian  episco- 
pate, which  in  the  thirteenth  century  did  not  claim  to  rest  on  apostolic  saccessioo.  Comp. 
the  quotations  in  Gieseler,  Kirchengesh,  Vol.  II.  Pt.  II.  pp.  640, 641. 

Vol.  I.— O  o 
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ishes.  They  had  three  printing  establishments  in  1519,  while  the  Ro 
nianists  had  only  one,  and  the  Utraquists  two.  They  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  evangelical  hymnology.  Their  most  fmitfol  author  was 
Lucas  of  Prague  (d.  1528),  who  did  more  for  the  oiganization  of  the 
society  than  its  founder  Gregor,  and  wrote  over  eighty  booka.^ 

THE  WAIJ)ENBB8. 

L  The  Waldxmbiam  MSS.,  moeUy  in  the  libnriee  of  Genera,  Cambridice,  Dublin,  and  BtiM^mr^  n* 
older  prints  are  not  reliable.  See  a  description  of  these  MSS.  in  Henog,  Die  nfrntmigehmi  ITaldauer, 
pp.  46  sqq.    The  Morland  MSS.  of  Cambridge  were  bronght  to  light  again  by  Henry  Bradahaw,  160. 

IL  The  accounts  of  medlaval  Catholic  writers :  Bshhabd  Auuab  Fontib  Calidi  (Fonte  Claade,  d.  119S} : 
Alavus  db  Imsvub  (d.l90S);  STKPHAiiua  DB  BoBBONK  (Stiennc  de  Bourbon,  d.  199B) ;  Ytoiist  (ISIS); 
Raiuxmcb  (1800) ;  Pbkdi>o-Rainrbiub;  Mombta  of  Cremona ;  Gualtbb  Mapkb,  of  Oxford. 

Roman  Catholic  historians  are  apt  to  confound  the  Waldenses  with  the  heretical  Albigenaas  and  C^ 
thari,  and  include  them  in  the  same  condemnation ;  while  some  of  the  older  Protestant  historiaiiB  re> 
Terse  the  process  to  clear  the  Albigenses  of  the  charge  of  Manicheiam. 

UL  Hiftorical  works,  mostly  in  the  interest  of  the  Waldenses : 

J.  P.  Pbbbin:  Biaain  det  Vixudoi$.  Geneya,  1819.  English  translation  with  additions  by  &  Baiid 
and  S.  Miller.    Philadelphia,  1847. 

PxBBBB  GxLLBs:  HUUHn  tedStiattique  du  4glitti  rifofm6»"aifUr^f&U  t^ipOUti  igliaet  Vmidoiam.  Ge- 
neva, 16B6w 

Jbak  Lbobb  (pastor  and  moderator  of  the  Waldenslan  churches,  afterwards  of  a  Walloon  chnrdi  at 
Leyden):  HiHoirt  ginSraU  des  igliau  ivangiUqusn  det  vaUies  d$  PiimofU  ou  Faudoise^  Leyden,  um, 
S  yols.  fol.    A  German  translation  by  Von  Schweinits.    Breslau,  1T80. 

8.  MoaiJkicD :  HUtory  qf  the  Kvangelical  Churehee  qf  the  VaUtif  qf  PiedmtmL  London,  16BS.  Koriaad 
was  sent  hy  Cromwell  to  Piedmont;  he  bronght  back  a  number  of  Waldenslan  MSB.,  and  deposited 
them  in  Cambridge. 

Jaoqurs  Brbs  (Waldenslan) :  Hietoire  dee  Vaudoie,    Parii^  Lausanne,  and  Utrecht,  1796. 

8.  R.  Maitland  :  Traete  and  Documents  Uluatrative  cf  the  Eietory  tff  the  Doetrinee  and  iUtss  ^ftkt  Ai^ 
dent  Albigeneee  cmi  Waideneee,    London,  188S. 

AwT.  Mom ABTiBB :  Hietdre  de  VigUee  Vmtdoiee,    Paris  and  Toulouse,  1847,  S  yols. 

Albzm  Mubtom  (Waldenslan) :  Hietoire  dee  Vaudoie.  Paris,  1684  The  same :  Vlerael  dee  Alpm,  pre- 
mlire  hietoire  oompUte  dee  Vaudoie,    Paris,  1861, 4  vols. 

Can.  JJ,  Babs  :  OeechiehtederWaldeneer.  Stuttgart,  1847.  (The  second  volume  of  his  learned  Oeackirktn 
der  Ketzer  im  MittekUter.)   Contains  many  valuable  documents. 

A.  W.  DiKOKBonr :  Die  Waldenee$'  im  MittelaUer.  Odttingen,  18S1.  Marks  an  epoch  in  the  critical  sUt* 
ing  of  the  documents,  but  is  too  negative,  and  unjust  to  the  Waldenses. 

Hbbzoo:  Die  romanieehen  WaUUneer,    Halle,  1803.    Also  his  valuable  art  Waldeneer  In  his. 
Oop.  VuL  XVII.  pp.  008  sqq.    Based  upon  a  carefbl  examination  of  the  WaldenBlan  MSS. 

C.  A.  G.  VON  ZBZsonwiTx :  Die  Kateehiemen  der  Waldeneer  und  Bfihmieehen  BrSder  aie 
weeheeleeitigen  Lehrawtauechee.  Kritieehe  Textauegabe^  etc.    Briangen,  1863.    Compare  bis 
chrietL  kirehl.  Kateehetik,  Leips.  1868,  Vol.  L  pp.  048  sqq. 

Palaoxy  :  Verhdltniee  der  Waldeneer  gu  den  hdhmieehen  Seeten,    Prag,  1869.    (88  pp.) 

BniiimD  na  SoBwaiHm :  The  Outeehiem  a/  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  T^rawiiated  Jirom  the  Oid  qu-waa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1869. 

O.  LKom.KB :  Jotiann  von  Wielif  und  die  Vorgeeehiehte  der  R^crmatton,    Leips.  1873,  Vol.  I.  ppL  48-Cl 

F.  Waocnmanm  :  WcUdeneer^  in  Schmidt's  BncyHop.  dee  geeammten  Bttiehunge-  uad  ITntmrrithtemeemet 
VoL  X.  ( 1875),  pp.  809-874. 

Soon  after  their  orsraiiization  the  Brethren  came  into  friendlv  con- 
tact  with  the  older  and  like-rniiided  Waldenses  (Vaudois),  so  called 
from  their  founder,  Peter  Waldo,  or  Waldus,  a  laj  evangelist  of  Lyons 
(about  1170),  who  gave  his  rich  possessions  to  the  poor.     Tliej  called 

*  Gindely,  Vol.  I.  p.  200,  and  Von  Zezschwitx,  Lukcu  van  Prag^  in  Herzog*s  Emrykfap,, 
Supplem.  Vol.  XX.  pp.  28  sqq.,  81.  Gindely,  however,  places  no  high  estimate  on  the  writ- 
fngs  of  Lucas,  and  charges  him  with  great  obscurity.    They  are  mostly  extant  in  mannaci^ 
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themselves  originally  the  Poor  of  Lyons^  who  by  voluntary  poverty  and 
celibacy  aimed  at  evangelical  perfection*'  The  early  confessional  and 
catechetical  books  of  the  two  sects  are  closely  connected.  The  Bi*eth- 
ren  derived,  as  already  noted,  their  episcopate  from  the  Waldenses, 
and  in  1497  they  sent  two  delegates,  Lucas  of  Prague  and  Thomas 
of  Landskron  (Germanus),  to  France  and  Italy,  who  reported  that  the 
Waldenses  in  those  countries  were  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of 
Scripture  truth,  while  elsewhere  they  found  nothing  but  false  doctrine, 
superstition,  loose  discipline,  and  corrupt  morals.^  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  exiled  Waldenses,  who  spread  in  every  direction,^  emi- 
grated to  Bohemia,  attracted  by  the  religious  commotions  of  that 
country,  and  coalesced  with  the  Brethren  into  one  community. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  made  a  near  approach  to 
evangelical  Protestantism,  and  are  the  only  medieval  sects  which  have 
maintained  their  existence  to  this  day.  But  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween their  position  before  and  their  position  after  the  Reformation, 
which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  their  creed.  Much  confusion  (as 
Gieseler  observes)  has  been  introduced  into  their  history  both  by  friend 
and  foe. 

The  Waldenses  formed  at  first  no  separate  church,  but  an  eccleaiola 
in  ecdesia^  a  pious  lay  community  of  Bible-readers.  They  were  well- 
versed  in  Scripture,  and  maintained  its  supremacy  over  the  traditions 
of  men ;  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  allowing  women  also  to 
preach ;  and  gradually  rejected  the  papal  hierarchy,  purgatory,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  the  worship  of  saints  and  reUcs,  the  mass,  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  oath,  and  capital  punishment  Being  excommunicated  by 
Lucius  III.  (1184)  and  other  popes  as  schismatics  and  heretics,  they 
seceded  and  became  a  persecuted  church.  They  had  a  clergy  of  their 
own  with  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.    The  origin  and  succession  of 

'  The  Dominican  Stephen  of  Borbone  says :  '  Incepit  hcec  aecta  circa  annum  ah  incama- 
tione  Domini  1170  .  .  •  Waldensbs  dicti  sunt  a  primo  kuius  haruis  auctore,  qui  naminatut 
/uit  Waldensis.  Dicuntur  etiam  Pauperes  de  Lugduno  quia  Un  inceperunt  in  pro/estione 
paupertatit,*  They  were  also  called  Leoniata^  from  Leona^  Lyons ;  Sahatatij  from  their 
wooden  sandals  (sabot) ;  and  Humiliati,  from  their  humility. 

'  Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his  Historica  narratio  de  Fratrum  orthod,  ecclesiis  in  Bohemia 
(ed.  by  his  grandson,  Heidelb.  1605),  gives  a  fall  account  of  two  depntations  of  the  Brethren 
to  the  Waldenses,  one  in  1467,  and  the  other  in  1497.  See  Herzog,  pp.  290  sqq.,  and  Gin- 
dely.  Vol.  I.  pp.  88  sq. 

'  Psendo-Raineriiu :  */ere  nulla  est  terra,  in  qu(^  hcK  secta  non  siL* 
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their  orders  are  involved  in  obscurity.  They  survived  the  fierce  perse^ 
cations  in  France  and  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  extended  their  in- 
fluence through  emigrants  to  other  countries,  kindling  a  zeal  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  and  strengthening  the  op 
position  to  the  papal  Church.  When  they  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Beformation,  they  sent  a  deputation — Morel  and  Masson — ^to  CEco- 
lampadius,  Bucer,  and  other  reformers,  in  1530,  and  derived  from  them 
clearer  views  of  the  distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books,  justification  by  faith,  election  and  free-will,  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  nature  and  number  of  sacraments.  At  a  synod 
in  the  valley  of  Angrogne,  Sept.  12-18, 1532,  which  was  attended  also 
by  Farel  and  two  other  Beformed  preachers  of  French  Switzerland, 
the  Reformation  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  and  subsequently 
carried  out  Since  that  time  the  Waldenses  became  and  remained  a 
regular  branch  of  the  Eeformed  Church.^ 

In  the  course  of  time  the  consciousness  of  this  change  was  obscnred, 
and  in  their  polemic  zeal  against  Bomanism  they  traced  the  Beformed 
doctrines  to  their  fathers,  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  them. 
Their  manuscripts  were  interpolated  and  assigned  to  a  much  earlier 
date.'  Some  of  their  historians  even  constructed  an  imaginary  Wal- 
densian  succession  of  pure  evangelical  cathoUcity  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  succession  of  an  apostate  pseudo-catho- 
licity, which  they  dated  from  the  fictitious  donation  of  Gonstantine 
to  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  consequent  secularization  of  the  Church 
This  is  the  Protestant  counterpart  of  the  Bomish  caricatures  of  the 
Beformation,  and  deserves  equal  condenmation  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon honesty  and  historical  truth. 

A  critical  examination  and  comparison  of  the  Waldensian  manu- 
scripts and  the  reports  of  the  conferences  with  the  Beformers  have 
exposed  these  literary  frauds,  and  produced  at  first  a  reaction  against 
the  Waldenses  and  in  favor  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  from  whom 
some  of  their  books  were  supposed  to  be  derived.  But  on  still  further 
examination  it  appears  that  there  was  a  mutual  exchange  of  views  and 
writings  between  the  two,  and  that  the  assertions  of  some  later  Bo 

*  Herzog,  pp.  378  sqq. 

*  Leger  dates,  without  anj  proof,  the  Nobla  Leyczon  and  the  Waldensian  Catechism  from 
the  year  1100;  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  tracts  on  Purgatory  and  the  InrocatioB  of 
Saints,  from  1120 ;  the  book  on  Antichrist  from  1126. 
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hemian  Brethren  concerniDg  their  independence  are  as  little  to  be 
trusted  and  as  clearly  unfounded  as  the  claims  of  the  Waldenses. 
Their  oldest  writings,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
popular  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  extracts  from  the  fathers, 
followed  by  more  extended  works,  such  as  La  Nobla  Leyczon^  (i.  e., 
lectio  J  a  didactic  poem  on  Bible  history  and  an  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance), the  Canticaj  an  allegorical  exposition,  or  application  rather,  of 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  several  poems  and  ascetic  tracts.  The  sec- 
ond class  embraces  the  writings  of  the  fifteenth  century  (on  Purga- 
tory, the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  Sacraments),  which  are  more 
or  less  dependent  on  the  Confe^sio  Taboritarum  (1433),  and  other 
Hussite  documents.^  The  third  class  was  not  composed  or  put  into  its 
]>re6ent  shape  till  after  the  adoption  of  the  Eeformation  in  1532.  Their 
chief  confession  is  based  upon  the  Gallican  (1559),  and  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  fearful  massacre  of  1655.^ 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Waldenses  to  the  Beformation  for  a  purer 
creed  does  not  deprive  them  of  a  claim  to  the  deep  sympathy  of  all 
Protestant  Chi-istians,  which  in  the  period  of  their  fiercest  persecu- 
tion in  Piedmont  (1655)  provoked  the  threat  of  Cromwell  to  make 
the  thunder  of  English  cannon  resound  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo, 
aud  inspired  the  sublime  sonnet  of  Milton —    ' 

^  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaaghtered  saints,  whose  bones 

lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worahiped  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not:  in  thj  book  record  their  groans, 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who  having  learnt  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.* 


'  Given  in  the  original  by  Herzog,  pp.  444-457,  from  the  Geneva  MS.,  with  the  variadons 
of  the  Dublin  text.  Herzog  assigns  it  to  the  year  1400.  Ebrard,  Ueber  das  Alter  der 
Nobla  Leyezon,  in  the  Zeitschrift  Jur  hUtor.  Tkeologie,  1864,  and  in  his  KirchengeBch.  Vol. 
II.  p.  198,.trace8  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  defends  the  date  of  the 
Geneva  MS.,  that  the  work  was  written  fully  eleven  hundred  years  after  St.  John  wrote,  *It 
is  the  last  time'  (I  John  ii.  18),  i.  e.,  about  1200. 

■  See  the  comparison  in  Dieckhoff,  pp.  877  sqq.  *  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  757  sqq. 
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The  last  lines  sound  like  a  prophecy ;  for  since  the  day  of  libeit} 
dawned  on  Italy  (in  1848),  that  venerable  martyr  church  has,  from  iu 
mountain  retreats  in  Piedmont,  with  youthful  vigor  established  mis- 
sions in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula. 

THE  WALDENSIAN  OATBCHISM  (1489)  AND  THE  BOHEMIAN  CATECHISM  (1521)l 

The  doctrinal  affinity  of  the  Waldenses  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
appears  especially  in  their  Catechisms,  which  are  the  most  importauc 
of  all  their  writings  before  the  Eeformation,  and  which  prove  their 
zeal  for  Christian  education  on  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures.  They  bear 
such  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  that  the  one  must  be  in  part 
a  copy  from  the  other.  The  Waldensian  Catechism  has  a  better  claim 
to  originality,  and,  although  not  nearly  as  old  as  was  formerly  sap- 
posed,^  must  have  been  written  before  1500 ;  while  the  Bohemian,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  Luther,  first  appeared  in  print 
in  1521  or  1522,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  Lucas  of  Prague 
(d.  1528),  who  had  visited  the  Waldenses  in  Italy  and  France  (1489). 
But  both  rest  probably  on  older  sources.  Palacky  bronght  to  ligbt 
(1869)  a  similar  Catechism,  which  he  derives  from  Hus  before  1414.* 

The  Waldensian  Catechism,  called  *The  Smaller  Questions,''  in- 
tended for  children,  is  a  remarkable  production  for  an  age  of  prevail- 
ing popular  superstition  and  ignorance.    It  consists  of  fifty-seven  ques- 

*  Leger,  Monastier,  and  Hahn  trace  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centaiy. 

'  Dieckhoif  (pp.  98-1 15),  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Waldensian  Catechism  (u 
given  by  Perrin  and  Leger),  maintained  the  priority  of  the  Bohemian  Catechism,  and  charged 
the  Waldennes  with  gross  plagiarism.  Dr.  Herzog  (pp.  324  sq.)  inclined  to  the  same  opioiocj, 
but  with  some  quflliiicntion,  and  first  edited  the  original  text  of  the  Waldensian  Catechisn 
from  the  Dublin  MSS.  in  the  Romance  language  (pp.  438-444).  Since  then  Prof.  Vcid  Zee- 
Bchwitz,  of  Erlangen,  has  published  (18G3)  both  Catechisms  in  their  authentic  form,  u-ith  in 
elaborate  argument  for  the  priority  of  the  Waldensian  from  internal  evidence  and  from  it« 
affinity  with  other  undoubted  Waldensian  documents.  Ebrard  (Vol.  II.  p.  491)  assents  to 
this  view,  and  says :  *■  The  Waldensian  Catechism  is  thoroughly  and  characteristically  Wal- 
densian.' But  Palacky  traces  both  to  a  Bohemian  Catechism  (of  about  4  pages)  which  be 
found  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna,  and  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  DommeMU 
relating  to  Hus  Tpp.  703, 708).  The  authorship  of  Hus,  however,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  (^cmbs 
auior  Hu8  esse  videiur ').  The  resemblance  extends  only  to  a  few  questions,  and  does  ik.4 
settle  the  point  of  priority  ;  for  Palacky  himself  admits  that  the  Waldenses  were  io  VrMgoit 
as  early  as  1408,  and  known  to  Hus.  *The  Hussites,*  he  says  {£kis  VerhSltniss  der  WaldnMr, 
etc.,  p.  20),  were  both  disciples  and  teachers  of  the  Waldenses,  but  more  the  latter  than  the 
former. ' 

'  Las  interrogacions  menors.    The  more  extensive  work  on  Antichrist  was  likewise  amageil 
in  questions  and  answers. 
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tlons  by  the  teacher  (Z^  barba,  i.  e.,  unde),  and  as  many  answers  by  the 
pupil  {Penfant).    It  embodies  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  is  divided  into  three  divisions — 
Faith  (Ques.  6),  Hope  (Ques.  82),  and  Love  (Ques.  47).    This  division 
was  suggested  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13)  and  Augustine  {Enchi- 
rzdion)y  and  is  followed  also  in  the  Greek  Catechism  of  Mogila  and  the 
Kussian  Catechism  of  Philaret     Under  the  head  of  Faith  we  have  a 
practical  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, showing  their  subjective  bearing  on  a  living  faith.    In  the 
Second  Part  (Ques.  32),  Love  is  defined  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  an  intimsite  union  of  the  human  will  with  the  divine  will. 
In  the  Third  Part  (Ques.  48),  Hope  is  defined  to  be  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  grace  and  future  glory.    The  Catechism  is  directed  against  the 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  the  anti-Christian  Church,  but  the  oppo- 
sition is  indirect  and  moderate.    The  characteristic  Waldensian  feat- 
ures are  the  distinction  between  a  living  and  a  dead  faith  (Ques.  8) ; 
the  six  evangelical  commandments  (Ques.  21) ;  the  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Ques.  23) ;  the  distinction  between  the  true  or  essential 
(invisible)  Church  {la  gleiaa  de  la  part  de  la  subatancia)^  which  con- 
sistB  of  all  the  elect  of  God  in  Christ,  known  only  to  him,  and  the  out- 
ward or  institutional  (visible)  church  {de  la  part  de  li  menisteri)^  i.  e., 
the  ministers  and  the  people  subject  to  them  (Ques.  35) ;  and  the  rigid 
exposition  of  the  second  commandment  against  all  forms  of  idolatry 
(Ques.  29).    Of  the  sacraments  it  is  said  (Ques.  46) :  ^  Two  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  all ;  the  rest  are  less  necessary.'    This  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  Catechism  was  written  before  the  Eeformation  period, 
when  the  Waldenses  rejected  all  but  two  sacraments. 

The  Bohemian  Catechism  is  longer,  having  seventy-five  questions 
and  answers.  It  follows  the  Waldensian  in  the  general  arrangement 
and  first  part,  and  introduces  also  (like  the  Greek  catechisms)  the 
Beatitudes  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Ques.  31) ;  it  has  more 
to  Bay  of  idolatry,  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
especially  on  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  these  additions  lack  perspicuity, 
ttnd  are  too  long  for  the  use  of  children. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  an  idea  of  these  Catechisms,  and 
the  relation  they  sustain  to  each  other  and  to  the  Catechism  ascribed 
to  Hub  : 
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The  Waldensian   Cate- 
chism. 

La%  interrogadons  menon, 

1.  Si  tu  fosses  demandit 
qui  sies-tu  ?    Respont : 

Di,^  To  9oy  creatura  de 
Dio  ntcional  e  mortal, 

2.  Dio  perque  te  ha  crdl  ? 

DL  Afin  que  yo  eonoisM 
lui  meteyme  e  oo2a  e  havent 
la  soa  gracia  medeyme  na 
sahd. 

8.  En  que  ista  la  toa 
salil? 

Di,  En  tres  vertds  sub- 
itantiah  de  neeewitd  perte- 
nent  a  wHd, 

4.  Quals  son  aqaellas  ? 
Di.  Fiy  tperanasa  e  oor 

ritd, 

5.  Per  que  cosa  provar^ 
aiczo? 

Di.  Vapoitol  seriv,  1 
Cor.  xiii. :  aquestas  corns 
permanon,  /(^,  tperanaa  e 
earitd, 

6.  [Quai  es  la  prumiera 
vertd  siibstancialf 

Di.  In  f^.  Car  Vapostol 
di:  nan  possibla  eosa  es 
placeer  a  Dio  sema  la  fi. 
Mas  a  Vappropiant  a  Dio 
conven  creyre^  ear  el  es  e 
seri  reguiardonador  de  It 
eresent  en  si.] 

7.  Qual  cosa  es  la  f%  ? 
Di.  Segond  Vapostol  Heb. 

xi.  es  subsisteneia  de  las  co- 
sas  de  sperar  e  argument  de 
las  non  appareissent.* 


The  Waldensiak   Cate- 
chism 

Translated. 

1.  If  thou  art  asked,  Who 
art  thouf    Answer: 

I  am  a  creature  of  God, 
rational  and  mortal. 

2.  For  what  end  has  God 
made  youf 

That  I  may  know  and 
serve  him,  and  be  saved 
by  his  grace. 

8.  On  what  rests  thy  sal- 
vation f 

On  three  fundamental 
virtues,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  salvation. 

4.  Which  are  they  t 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 

5.  How  do  you  prone  this? 

The  Apostle  writes,  1 
Cor.  xiii.,  *Now  abideth 
faith,  hope,  love,  these 
three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  love.' 

6.  Which  is  the  jfirst  fun- 
damental virtue? 

Faith;  for  the  Apostle 
says,  *It  is  impossible  to 
please  God  without  faith : 
for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  he  is,  and 
that  he  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek 
him  [Heb.  xi.  6]. 

7.  What  is  faith? 

According  to  the  Apos- 
tle, Heb.  xi.,  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.* 


The   Bohemiah    Cats- 

CHIBIC. 

(Von  Zeesekwitg^  p.  41.) 

1.  Was  bishif  A^ 
wort: 

A.  Ein  vemanfiti^ 
schopfung  Gottes  vnd  eic 
totliche. 

2.  Warumb  hesehuff  did 
Oott? 

A.  Das  ich  in  solt  ke& 
nen  und  liephaben  Tnd 
habende  die  liebe  goU^s 
das  ich  selig  wurdt. 
'  8.  Warauff  ti^t  dnn  a- 
lighayt  ? 

A.  Au£f  dreyen  gdttlicb- 
en  tugenden. 

4.  Welehe  seintsf 

A.  Der  glaub,  die  lieb, 
die  hofiiung. 

5.  Bewer  das. 

A.  8.  Paul'  spricht,  ytz- 
undt  bleyben  vns  disze  drer 
tugendt,  der  glaub,  die  lieb 
vnd  die  hofimng,  vnd  das 
grdst  ausz  den  ist  die  lieb. 

6.  Welches  iet  die  eni 
grundtfest  deiner  sdigbnft? 

A.  Der  glaub. 


7.  Bewer  doL 

A.  S.  Paul'  sagt  m  dec 
Juden,  es  ist  Tnmnglich 
Gott  zugefallen  on  den  gUo- 
ben,  dann  d'zunhenen'  will 
zu  Gott,  der  musz  gelaabeo 
das  Qott  sey,  auch  das  er 
ein  beloner  sey  der  die  ia 
suchen.' 


'  That  18,  Discipulus.     In  other  copies,  L enfant.  ■  That  is. 

Ml  us  begins  with  Ques.  7  (Quirf  estjides  f    Respondet  S.  Paulus  tn  Ep.  ad  Hebr.,etc.\  and 

vcs  the  substance  of  Ques.  G,  bat  omits  Ques.  1-5,  and  has  no  trace  of  a  threefold  divisoB. 
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8.  De  quanta  maniera  es 

I>i.  De  doM  manienUf  obo 
«8  viva  6  moria, 

CHu8  (third  Qoes.):  Dvpt*»  ett 
/E4  le«,  oifara  vfoo,  altera  morftio.] 

9.  Qual  cosa  es  f%  viva  ? 
IH,    Lo  e»   aqitella,   la- 

qucU  obra  per  earitd,  testi- 
fioant  rapostol  Gal.  v. ;  [cso 
e»  Vob9enane9a  de  U  eo- 
tnaTidament  de  IHo,  Fi 
viva  ee  ereyre  en  Dio^  eao  es 
amar  luy  meteyme  e  gar- 
dar  li  eeo  eomandament,'] 

10.  Qual  cosa  es  f^  morta  ? 
Di.  Segond  Sanet  Jagttea, 

la  fi^  s^Uh  rum  ha  obras,  es 
morta  en  si  meseyme;  e  de- 
reeo,  la  f^  es  odasa  seneza 
las  cinras,  0  fi  morta  es 
creire  esser  IHOy  ereyre  a 
I>io,  ereyre  de  Dio,  e  rum 
creire  en  Dio.* 

11.  De  laqual  f^  si^tu  ? 

Di.  De  la  vera  fl  eatho- 
liea  e  apostoliea,* 

12.  Qual  es  aquella  ? 

Di,  Lo  es  ctqudUiy  la  quod 
al  eonselh  de  li  apostol  es 
departid  en  doeee  articles. 


18.  Qual  es  aquella? 

Di,   To  ereo  en  Dio  lo 
payre  tot  poissent. 

[Now  follows  the  Apostles*  Creed 

iDftllL] 


8.  How  many  Unds  qf\     8.  Was  itt  der  gla/ubf 
faith  are  there  t  ^ 

Two  kinds,  a  living  faith 
and  a  dead  flsdth. 


9.  What  is  living  faith  f 
It  \R  faith  active  in  love 

(as  the  Apostle  testifies, 
Gal.  V.  6),  that  is,  by  keep- 
ing Gk)d's  commandments. 
Living  faith  is  to  believe 
in  God,  that  is,  to  love  him 
and  to  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

10.  What  is  dead  faith? 
According  to  St.  James, 

faith  which  has  no  works 
is  dead  in  itself;  faith  is 
idle  without  works.  Or 
dead  faith  is  to  believe  that 
God  is,  to  believe  about 
God,  of  €k)d,  but  not  to  be- 
lieve in  God.* 

11.  What  is  your  faith  f 

The  true   catholic   and 
apostolic  faith.' 
12,Whichis^uaf 

It  is  the  one  which  at 
the  Council  of  the  Apostles 
was  divided  into  twelve 
articles.* 

lZ,WhiehisUr 

I  believe  in  God  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  etc. 


A.  S.  Paulus  sagt,  der 
glaub  ist  ein  grundfest  der 
ding  welcher  man  hat  zu- 
ver8icht,vnd  ein  bewerung 
der  vnsichtigen. 
9.  Welches  glaubens  Instuf 
A.  Des  gemainen  christ- 
enlichen. 


10.  Welches  ist  derf 
A.  Ich  gelaub  in  Gott 
vatter  almechtigen,  etc. 

[The  Apostles*  Creed  \n  fblL] 


11.  WeUher  vntersehaid 
itt  diser  glaubef 

A.  Das  ein  glaub  ist  le- 
bendig,  der  ander  tod. 

Id.  Was  ist  der  tod  glaur 
benf 

A.  Es  ist  zu  glauben  Gott 
den  heirn  zu  sein,  Gott  dem 
herren,  vnd  von  Qott  dem 
herm,  aber  nicht  in  Gott 
den  herm.' 

18.  Was  ist  der  lebendig 
glatihenf 

A.  Es  ist  zu  glaubn  in 
Gott  den  vater,  den  sun, 
den  heylig  geyst 


'  The  Waldensian  Catechism  begins  with  the  subjective  faith,  the  Bohemian  Catechism 
(Qaes.  10)  with  the  objective  fidth,  as  laid  down  in  the  Creed.     Has  agrees  with  the  former. 

*  The  distinction  between  credere  Deum^  credere  Deo^  and  credere  in  Deum  often  occurs  in 
the  writings  of  Hus  and  in  the  Catechism  ascribed  to  him  (Falncky,  p.  710). 

'  This  is  fuller  than  *  the  common  Christian  faith '  in  the  Bohemian  Catechism  (Ques.  9). 

*  According  to  the  medieval  tradition.     Hus  puts  the  names  of  the  apostles  before  each 
article,  and  adds  the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
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§  73.  The  Boheboan  Confessions  after  thb  Refobmahon.   A.D.  1535 

AND  1575. 

THB  BEFOBMATION  AND  OOUNTEB-BEFOBMATION  IN  BOHEMIA. 

Comp.  the  work  of  FtMonMom,  qootod  p,  06g ;  and  Baroe ;  La  DtttmeUon  du  Prot«ftantitm9  «m  JliMii 
8trMbiirg»1867. 

The  Beformation  rekindled  the  fire  of  the  Hnsite  movement,  and 
made  rapid  progress  within  and  without  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Bohemian  Brethren  sent,  from  1520,  several  delegations  to  Wittenbei^ 
to  confer  with  Luther.  They  received  new  light  in  doctrine,  but  pain- 
fully missed  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Grermany.  Luther  was  at 
first  displeased  with  their  figurative  theory  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  their 
views  of  justification,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  induced 
them  to  conform  them  to  his  teaching,  but  afterwards  he  treated  them 
witli  a  degree  of  indulgence  and  forbearance  that  contrasts  favora- 
bly with  his  uncompromising  antagonism  to  the  Zwiuglians.  Never- 
tlieless,  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  like  the  Waldenses,  ultimately  passed 
in  a  body  to  the  Beformed  communion,  with  which  they  had  more 
sympathy  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.^  Besides  them  we  find 
in  Bohemia,  after  the  Beformation,  three  Protestant  parties,  Utraquists, 
Lutherans,  and  Calvinista 

There  was  at  one  time,  during  the  reign  of  Maximilian  IL,  a  fsir 
prospect  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  Bohemian  nation,  as  also  of 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  to  Protestantism ;  but  before  the  woik 
was  consolidated,  the  Jesuits,  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Haps- 
burg  dynasty,  inaugurated  a  counter-reformation  and  a  series  of  cruel 
persecutions  which  crushed  the  evangelical  faith,  and  turned  that  king- 
dom into  a  second  Spain.  The  bloody  drama  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War 
began  at  Prague  (1618).  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  (1619-1637),  a  fanat- 
ical pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  fulfilled  his  terrible  vow  to  exterminate  heresy 
by  all  possible  means,  though  he  should  have  to  reign  over  a  desert 
The  execution  of  twenty-seven  of  the  most  distinguished  Protestants, 
in  June,  1621,  was  the  signal  for  this  war  of  extermination.  The  rich- 
est families  were  deprived  of  their  property.    Protestant  worship  was 


I  'I 


Thej  wrote  afterwards  to  Beza  (Dec.  8, 1575):  ^Luthenta  nostra  sic /fdi  imterpr^atms. 
quasi  i/tsius  sentential  sint  consentanea,  sua  quidem  ille  culpa^  non  nostra.*  Zesschwiti, p.  153; 
Kbrard,  Vol.  III.  p.  400.  They  had  sent  a  deputation  to  Bucer  and  Calvin  at  Stnthazg  ia 
1 540,  who  were  well  received. 
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forbidden.    Protestant  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  or  turned  into  Jesuit  churches  and  colleges.    All  Protest- 
ant preachers,  professors,  and  school-teachers  were  ordered,  in  1624,  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  week,  under  pain  of  death.    Bohemian  and 
Grerman  Bibles  and  all  Bohemian  works  published  after  1414,  being 
Buspected  of  heresy,  were  destroyed  in  immense  quantities  on  market- 
places and  beneath  the  gallows.     One  Jesuit,  Anton  Koniasch  (1637) 
boasted  that  he  had  burned  over  60,000  books.    Thus  the  whole  Czech 
literature  and  civilization  was  overwhelmed  with  ruin,  and  ignorance 
as  dark  as  midnight  spread  over  the  land.^     Protestants  were  forbidden 
the  rights  of  citizens ;  they  could  not  carry  on  a  trade,  nor  contract 
marriage,  nor  make  a  will.     Even  light  and  air  were  denied  them. 
'  More  than  thirty  thousand  Bohemian  families,  and  among  them  five 
hundred  belonging  to  the  aristocrac}',  went  into  banishment.    Exiled 
Bohemians  were  to  be  found  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  wei*e  not 
wanting  in  any  of  the  armies  that  fought  against  Austria.    Those  who 
could  or  would  not  emigrate  held  to  their  faith  in  secret    Against 
them  dragonades  were  employed.    Detachments  of  soldiers  were  sent 
into  the  various  districts  to  torment  the  heretics  till  they  were  con- 
verted.   The  "Converters"  (SdigmcLcher)  went  thus  throughout  all 
Bohemia,  plundering  and  murdering.  ...  A  desert  was  created ;  the 
land  was  crushed  for  a  generation.    Before  the  war  Bohemia  had 
4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1648  there  were  but  700,000  or  800,000. 
These  figures  appear  pi'eposterous,  but  they  are  certified  by  Bohemian 
historians.' ' 

*  See,  on  this  wholesale  destrncdon  of  books,  Pescheck*s  Getchichte  der  Gegenreformation 
in  Bdhmen^Yo],  II.  pp.  93  sqq.  Bohemian  works  published  from  1414  to  1685  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  or  are  to  be  found  only  outside  of  Bohemia  in  the  libraries  at  Hermhnt,  Dresden, 
and  Leipzig. 

*  Hensser,  7%«  Period  of  the  Reformation^  English  translation,  New  York,  1874,  p.  426. 
Dr.  DoUinger,  in  his  concluding  address  at  the  Bonn  Union  Conference  in  August,  1875, 
speaking  of  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  Austria,  made  the  following  remarks : 
^Nach  rdmigcher  Lehre  ist  eine  katholisrhe  Re^erung  verjtflichtet^  die  AndenglSubigen  zu 
nnterdrOcken.  Die  PSptte  haben  die  Habeburger  dutch  die  Jesuiten  stets  xur  Befolgung  dieter 
Ijehre  angehalten.  In  der  zweiten  HSifte  dee  sechezehnten  Jahrhunderts  war  die  BevdUcervng 
in  einigen  Hberwiegend  deutschen  Erbstaaten  feut  zu  neun  Zehntel  proteetantiech,  Dutch  doe 
S^etem  der  Zwangebekehrung  und  der  Auetreibung  der  Proteetanten  umrde  am  Ende  dee  16. 
Jahrhunderts  und  im  17.  der  rdmieche  KathoUcismus  wieder  herrechend.  Die  wenigen  Schrift^ 
steiler^  weiche  Oesterreieh  im  17 ten  Jahrhundert  hatte,  klagen  einmUthig  Hber  den  Schaden, 
den  die  Protestanten- Auetreibung  dem  Wohistand  Oeeterreichs  gebracht.  Man  darf  eagen^ 
et  tMcht  sich  noch  heutefUhlbtMr,  dase  dainale  der  beete  Theii  der  atdtltiachen  Bev&lkerung  vet- 
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The  exiled  Bohemian  Brethren  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood  (1722),  and  in  this  noble  little  Church,  so  diBtingaished  foi 
its  missionary  zeal,  they  continue  to  this  day.  Their  last  and  worthy 
Bishop,  Amos  Comenius,  died  an  exile  in  Holland,  1671,  with  the  hope 
of  the  future  revival  of  his  persecuted  Church,  which  was  fulfilled 
through  the  labors  of  Count  Zinzendorf.  But  even  in  Bohemia  Prot- 
estantism could  not  be  utterly  annihilated.  It  began  again  to  raise 
its  feeble  head  when  Emperor  Joseph  II.  issued  the  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion (1781).  The  recent  revival  of  Czech  patriotism  and  literature 
came  to  its  aid.  The  fifth  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Hus  was  cele- 
brated at  Prague,  1869,  and  his  works  and  letters  were  pablished 
In  1875  there  were  forty-six  Beformed  congregations  in  Bohemia  and 
twenty-two  in  Moravia.  The  number  of  Lutheran  congregations  is 
smaller,  and  they  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  German  part  of  the 
population. 

THB  BOHEMIAN  00KFES8I0N  OF  1585. 

The  Latin  text  In  the  Oorptu  et  StfrUagma  Cm^.,  and  in  Nucmxybb,  pp.  m-81S ;  the  Genua  text  in 
B<toKB^pp.T80-880. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  surpass  all  Churches  in  the  namber  of 
their  confessions  of  faith,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  thirty-four 
from  1467  to  1671,  in  the  Bohemian,  Latin,  and  German  languages.' 
But  they  were  all  superseded  by  two,  respectively  called  the  First  and 
the  Second  Bohemian  Confessions. 

The  first  of  these  confessions  was  prepared,  after  the  example  of 
the  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  proof  of  their  orthodoxy, 
signed  by  the  noblemen  belonging  to  the  Unitas,  and  laid  by  a  dejv 
utation  before  King  Ferdinand  at  Vienna,  Nov.  14, 1535,  who  prom- 

triehen  wurde.  Eint  grosse  geistiye  Versump/ung  ist  die  Folgs  der  engtn  Verinndumg  dtr 
Uabtbwger  Dynastic  mit  der  Curie  gewesen,  Ich  sage :  der  Habsbwgischen  DgnasUe ;  «A> 
jetzige  Dynastie  ist  die  fothringische,  aus  welcher  ganz  andere  Regenten  hervargegangeM  siatt 
Ihr  gehdrt  Joseph  IL  an,  aber  auch  die  andem  Kaiser  dieser  Dynastie  h<U>en  nicht  ikre  Umter- 
thanen  urn  der  Religion  willen  unterdrucict.  Oesterreich  leidet  noch  jetzt  an  den  scAlimmea 
Folgen  frUherer  Missregierungen,  a  her  es  ist  tin  Staatj  der  noch  eine  Zukut{/i  Aaf,  mui  stin 
neues  Emjwrbluhen  ist  von  grosser  Wichtigkeit  fur  Europa,  Wenn  wir  den  SaU  des  Herm: 
an  ihren  FrOchten  snllt  ihr  sie  erkennen,  auf  das  Papahystem  anwenden,  so  kdnnen  wvr  jtw 
ein  hartes  Urtheil  Uher  dassellte  fallen.  Das  jetzige  Verhalten  des  rlfmischen  StmAies  ttigt 
aber,  dass  er  aus  der  VVellgeschichte  nichts  gelemt  hat,  doss  sie  ihm  ein  mit  sieben  Siegein  vtr- 
BfJdossenes  Buck  t«/.' 

*  Gindely  eniimerRtes  them  in  Fontes,  etc.,  pp.  453  sqq.     Gomp.  Zeuchwits,  in  Uflfspg'i 
fUal-3icyklop,  Vol.  XX.  p.  31. 
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ised  to  take  it  into  consideration^  It  was  written  in  Latin  by  an 
unknown  author,  probably  by  John  Augnsta,  Senior  of  the  Brethren, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Lncas  of  Prague,  their  most  influential  leader 
(d.  1572),  and  with  his  aid  it  was  translated  into  German.^ 

Tlie  confession  consists  of  a  long  apologetic  preface  against  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  immorality,  and  of  twenty  articles.  It  closely 
resembles  in  form  and  contents  the  Augsburg  Confession.  In  Art. 
XII.,  on  Baptism,  it  is  stated  that  the  Brethren  had  foimerly  rebap- 
tized  converts,  but  that  they  had  given  up  this  practice  as  useless. 
Infant  baptism  is  acknowledged  (Matt.  xix.  14).  The  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (Art.  XIII.)  is  accommodated  to  the  Lutheran  theory, 
though  framed  somewhat  vaguely.^ 

The  Bohemians  sent  the  confession  with  a  deputation  to  the  He- 
formers  at  Wittenberg  (1536).  Luther  disapproved  the  articles  on  cel- 
ibacy and  justification,  but  after  the  Brethren  had  made  some  correc- 
tions he  published  the  document,  at  their  request  and  expense,  in  1538, 
with  a  favorable  preface.  In  later  editions  the  Bohemians  made  many 
changes.^ 

THE  SECOND  BOHEBQAN  00NFE8SI0N.      A.D.  1675. 

The  Latin  text  in  NnmsTKB,  pp.  819-Sffl ;  the  German  text  In  BdoxvL,  pp.  827-849. 

The  historical  notices  I  liave  chiefly  derived  Arom  Pisohsok's  Oeaehiehte  der  QtQmrtfofmatUm  In 
Bt^hmftn^  2d  ed.yoL  L  pp.  106  sqq.,  and  firom  Qxmdslt*s  GuehiehU  der  Bf*hmiachen  BrOder,  Vol.  IL 
pp.  141  sqq. 

The  mild  and  liberal  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  (1564-1576)  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  a  certain 
degree  of  sympathy  with  their  creed.  While  holding  a  diet  at  Prague 
he  allowed  the  non-Catholic  Bohemians  to  compose  a  united  confes- 
sion of  their  faidi.  The  Utraquists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  laid  aside  their  disputes  and  agreed  upon  a  mod- 
erate doctrinal  statement,  which  is  more  particularly  called  the  Bo- 

'  Canfegsio  Fidei  ac  Religionis,  Baronum  ac  Nobilium  Repni  Bohemia,  serenisaimo  ae  in- 
vicHuimo  Romanorwn^  Bohemia,  etc.,  Regi,  Vienna  AtutricB,  sub  anno  Domini  1535  ohlata.' 

"  So  Gindely,  VoL  I.  p.  233, 238.  Niemeyer  (Proleg.  p.  Ixxxvi.)  asserts :  *  Prodiit  primum 
Ungwi  Bohemica,  deinck  Latine  reddita  Vitembergce  pMici  juris  facta  est.*  Bat  Gindely  is 
ft  moch  better  aathority  in  Bohemian  matters. 

'  *  Decent  etiam,  quod  his  Christi  verbis,  quibus  ipse  panem  corpus  suum,  et  vinutn  speciatim 
sanguinem  suum  esse  pronunciat,  nemo  de  suo  quidqttam  qffingat,  admiaceat  out  detrahaty  aed 
nmpUeUer  his  Christi  verbis,  neque  ad  dexteram  neque  ad  sinistram  declinando  credaL* 

*  See  Niemeyer,  Proieg.  p.  IxxxviL 
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HEMiAK  CoNTEfiBioN.^  It  was  prepared  in  the  Bohemian  language  by 
two  divines — Dr.  Paul  Press!  us  and  M.  Krispin' — and  adopted  witli 
some  changes  by  the  Diet  of  Prague.'  It  was  presented  to  Maxi- 
milian, May  17, 1575.  He  gave  the  delegates  the  verbal  promise  of 
protection  in  their  faith  and  worship.  It  was  afterwards  presented  to 
Maximilian^s  son  and  successor,  Rudolph  II.,  1608,  who,  under  the  po- 
litical pressure  of  the  times,  in  an  imperial  letter,  or  charter,  granted 
the  Protestant  Bohemians  equal  rights  with  the  Boman  CatholiG8,  a 
separate  consistory  at  Prague,  and  the  control  of  the  university  (1609)/ 
But  these  concessions  were  of  short  duration.  Emperor  Matthias  vio- 
lated the  compact,  and  Ferdinand  II.  annulled  it  by  his  Edict  of  Bes- 
titution  (1629),  which  gave  the  Bomanists  full  power  to  suppress  Prot- 
estantism. 

The  Second  Bohemian  Confession  consists  of  an  address  to  Maxi- 
milian II.  and  twenty-five  articles  on  the  holy  Scriptures,  on  God,  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  fall  and  original  sin,  free-will,  the  law,  justification, 
faith  and  good  works,  the  Church,  the  sacraments,  etc  It  is  in  essen- 
tial agreement  with  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  older  Bohemian 
Confession.*  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  conformed  to  the 
later  Melanchthonian  view.  A  German  translation  was  transmitted 
to  the  divines  at  Wittenberg,  and  approved  by  them  Nov.  3, 1575.  A 
Latin  translation  appeared  in  1619.^ 

^  '  Confestio  BohemiccLf  hoc  est^  Confessio  sancta  et  Christiana  Jidei,  omnium  trivm  OrSwm 
Regni  Bohemia,  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Domini  nostri  Jesu  CkrisH  in  Caena  sub  uiraqne  ^peck 
accipientium,^  etc. 

»Gradely,Vol.II.p.Ul. 

'  Gindely  (Vol.  II.  p.  142)  remarks  that  the  Latberans  made  an  attempt  in  the  diet  to  con- 
demn in  the  preface  the  Arians,  Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  and  Anabaptists,  bat  were  defatted 
by  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  who  would  not  at  any  price  consent  to  the  condemnatioo  of 
Calvin. 

*  Pescheck,  Vol.  I.  pp.  122  sqq.  and  137  sqq.  Gindely  gives  the  Majestatthritf  in  fall. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  447  sqq.     Comp.  his  Geschichte  des  Majestdtsime/s  (Prague,  1S58). 

*  Gindely  (Vol.  II.  p.  160)  calls  it  *a  complete  compromise  between  the  AngoBtana  sad 
the  dogma  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.' 

« Pescheck,  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 
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§  74.  This  Kefobmation  in  Poland  and  the  Consensus  of  Sendohib. 

A.D.  1570. 

Ommvuim  Smdomfrieiuit,  In  Ntucxtib,  pp.  061  sqq.  The  Oerman  text  in  Bbok,  Vol  n.  pp.  8T  sqq. 
JoAitMis  A  Lasoo:  Opera  torn  edito  qvuxm  inedita  reeentuU  vitam  autorit  marravU  A.  Kvtpxx.  Am- 
BteL  18641,  S  Tom.  The  first  volnme  contains  hl«  dogmatic  and  polemic  writings,  including  the  Rupon^ 
9io  adv.  HoHum  (15B9) ;  the  second  hin  Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Letters,  inclading  a  few  from  Poland, 
156e-D9  (Vol.  IL  pp.  7411-766}.  His  Letters  were  prcTionsly  published  by-QamDBsius,  in  his  Serinitim 
antigvariun^  Qronlng.  1760. 

Dam.  Brm.  Jabi^mski  :  Hittoria  eonaenmu  SendomirientiB  inter  evangdtcos  regni  Falonice  et  M,D,  Zdthn- 
aniat  in  tynodo  generoli  nangdicorvm  tiMusgtM  parHt  Sendomiria  A,D.  1670  die  14  ApriliB  initi.    Bero- 
llni,  1781. 
C.  O.  TOW  Fbiisb  :  R^formationtgetehiehte  von  Polen  und  Lithauen.    Breslaa,  1786, 8  vols. 
VAX.BaiAic  Keasihski  (an  exiled  Polish  Connt) ;  Bi$torieai  Steteh  qf  the  Riee,  Progreeet  and  Deeiine  of 
the  Reformation  in  Poland.     London,  1888  and  1840,  8  vols.     Oerman  translation  by  W.  Adw  Lihdav. 
Leipx.  1841.    Kbasimski  :  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Hiatory  qf  the  Slavonio  Nationa.    Edlnbargh,  1861.   The 
same  in  French  {Hietoire  rdigieuee  dee  peuplte  slavM),  Paris,  1868,  with  an  introduction  by  Merle  d*Au- 
bign6. 
G.  W.  Th.  FisoBim:  Vereueh  Hner  Geachiehte  der  Rfformation  in  Polen.    OrSts,  1866-66,  S  Tola. 
P.  Baktmlb  :  Johannee  a  Laoeo.    Blberfeld,  1860.    In  Vol.  IX.  of  Leben  der  Vdter  der  refom*  KireKe. 
Dr.  BvBKAx :  Art.  Sendmnir^  in  HerK>g*8  RMd-BneyVL  Vol.  XXL  pp.  84^46.    Dr.  Bu>JiAiai :  Art  Pollen^ 
Ibid.  VoL  XIL  pp.  1  sqq. 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  is  as  sad  as  that  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  started  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  but  was  suppressed 
by  the  connter-reforraation  under  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  lead- 
ership of  the  Jesuits,  who  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  among 
Protestants,  the  weakness  of  the  court,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  no- 
bility, obtained  the  control  of  the  education  of  tlie  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  and  ultimately  brought  that  unfortunate  kingdom  to  the  brink 
of  internal  ruin  before  its  political  dismemberment  by  the  surround- 
ing powers. 

POLAND  IN  THE   SIXTEENTH   (3ENTUBY. 

Poland  became  a  mighty  kingdom  by  the  union  with  Lithuania 
(1386)  and  the  successful  wars  with  the  Teutonic  order  in  Prussia. 
In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  embraced  Great  Poland  (Posen), 
Little  Poland  (Wai-saw),  Lithuania,  Samogitia  (Wilna),  Courland,  Li- 
vonia, Esthland,  Podlesia,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Ukraine,  and  the  Prus- 
Bian  territories  of  Dantzic,  Culm,  and  Ermeland.  The  population  was 
Slavonic,  with  a  large  number  of  Germans  and  Jews.  It  originally 
received  Christianity  from  the  Greek  Church,  through  Bohemia,  but, 
owing  to  its  close  connection  with  the  German  empire,  it  became,  like 
Bohemia,  Boman  Catholic  during  the  tenth  century.    The  government 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  which  controlled  the  king.  The 
power  of  the  Church  was  restricted  to  spiritual  afhirs,  and  weakened 
by  the  immorality  of  the  clergy. 

THB  BEFOBMAITON. 

Poland  never  showed  special  devotion  to  the  Boman  See,  and  dur- 
ing the  Council  of  Constance  manifested  some  sympathy  with  the 
reform  of  IIus.  Waldenses,  Bohemians,  and  all  classes  of  Prot^t^ 
ants,  even  Socinians  and  Anabaptists,  found  hospitable  shelter. 

The  Lutheran  Beformation  was  introduced  by  Polish  students  re- 
turning from  Wittenberg,  and  by  Lutheran  tntors  employed  in  the 
families  of  the  nobles.  It  triumphed  in  the  German  cities  of  Dant- 
zic  (1525)  and  Thorn  (1630). 

Among  the  Slavonic  population  and  the  higher  nobility,  and  in 
the  University  of  Cracow,  Calvinism  made  rapid  progress.     It  was 
patronized  by  Prince  Nicholas  Badziwill,  the  Chancellor  of  Poland 
under  King  Sigismund  Augustus  II.  (1548-1572).    The  king  himself 
corresponded  with  Calvin,  and  read  his  ^Institutes'  with  great  zeaL 
Calvin  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, and  in  some  remarkable  letters  solemnly  urged  him  to  nse  the 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  the  pure  doctrine  and 
worship  of  Christ  before  the  door  might  be  forever  closed.     In  a 
large  kingdom  with  strongly  feudal  institutions  he  would  allow,  for 
the  sake  of  unity  and  order,  and  after  the  model  of  the  ancient 
Church,  the  episcopal  organization,  with  an  archbishop  and  a  regular 
succession ;  but  he  thought  that  under  the  circumstances  the  Befor- 
mation could  not  be  introduced  without  some  irregularity,  since  the 
papal  bishops  had  become  the  open  enemies  of  the  gospel.    He  became 
at  last  discouraged  by  the  indecision  of  the  king,  and  lost  confidence 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  nobles.    His  fears  were  only  too  well  realized.^ 

Another  powerful  element  were  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  who,  driven 
from  their  native  land  in  1548,  emigrated  in  large  numbers  and  or- 
ganized forty  congregations  in  Great  Poland.*    They  were  well  re- 


'  On  Calvin's  relation  to  Poland,  see  St&helin,  Joh.  Calvin^  VoL  II.  pp.  22  sqq. 

'  Vergerios  wrote,  1557,  to  Stanislaas  Ostrorog :  *  Hue  jam  in  PoUnda  drciter  XL  td 
eorum  normam  institniat  ecclmasj  qua  Mute  floretU^  muUo  autem  pluru  proptditm  imttitmm' 
da*: 
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ceivedy  and,  by  the  affinity  of  race  and  language,  their  purity,  sim- 
plicity, and  strict  discipline,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Sla- 
vonic Poles.  The  Brethren  united  with  the  Calvinists  at  the  first 
general  Protestant  Synod  held  at  Kosminek,  1555.  The  latter  adopt- 
ed the  confession,  liturgy,  and  episcopal  government  of  the  former. 
This  step  was  highly  approved  by  Calvin,  who  wrote  to  a  Polish 
nobleman,  Stanislaus  Krasinski :  ^  From  a  union  with  the  Waldenses 
[as  the  Brethren  were  sometimes  called]  I  hope  the  best,  not  only 
because  God  blesses  every  act  of  a  holy  union  of  the  members  of 
Christ,  but  also  because  at  the  present  crisis  the  experience  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  are  so  well  drilled  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  will 
be  of  no  small  benefit  to  you.'  He  also  advocated  union  with  the 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  this  was  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  its  author.  He  was  invited  by  the  nobility  to  Poland,  but 
could  not  leave  Geneva 

JOHN  A  LABOO. 

In  Calvin's  place  appeared,  by  his  advice  and  probably  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king,  John  a  Lasco,  or  Laski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  dis^ 
tingiiished  among  the  Reformers  of  the  second  rank.    Bom  at  War- 
saw, 1499,  and  educated  for  the  priestliood  by  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  Gnesen  and  Primas  of  Poland,  he  made  a  literary  journey  to  Hol- 
land and  Switzerland,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  Zwingli 
at  Znrich  (1524)  and  with  Erasmus  at  Basle  (1525),  who  shook  his 
faith  in  the  Boman  Church.^     On  his  return  to  Poland  he  endeavored 
to  introduce  a  moderate  reformation,  but  the  country  was  not  pre- 
pared for  it     He  declined  an  offer  to  a  bishopric,  and  sacrificed 
bright  prospects  to  his  conviction,  preferring  to  be  in  a  foreign  land 
*a  poor  servant  of  Christ  crucified  for  him.'     He  labored  several 
years  as  Beformed  pastor  in  Emden,  East  Friesland,  until  the  Interim 
troubles  drove  him  and  his  friends  to  England.    He  organized  in  Lon- 
don three  congregations  of  Dutch,  German,  French,  and  Italian  emi- 
grants (ecdesicR  peregrinorum)  on  a  Presbyterian  and  voluntary  basis, 
tinder  the  protection  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Edward  VL    The 
persecution  of  Queen  Mary  forced  him  again  to  wander  in  exila 

*■  Erasmns  spoke  of  Laski  in  the  highest  terms,  and  sold  him  his  libraiy  for  three  hundred 
crowns,  with  the  priyilege  of  retaining  it  till  his  death.    Krasinski,  L  c.  p.  98  (German  ed.). 

Vol.  L— P  p 
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When  he  landed  with  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  memben  of  his 
flock  in  Denmark,  1553,  he  was  refused  shelter  in  cold  winter  becaose 
he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence. He  fully  experienced  the  force  of  his  motto,  ^  The  piooa  have 
no  home  on  earth,  for  they  seek  heaven.'  After  laboring  a  short  time 
in  a  congregation  of  English  and  other  pilgrims  in  Frankfort-on-the 
Main,  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  his  native  countiy  in  1556,  and 
was  made  General  Superintendent  of  Little  Poland.  Here  he  pre- 
pared, with  the  aid  of  other  scholars,  an  admirable  Foliah  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  published  after  his  death,  organized  Beform^ 
Churches  (which  increased  in  his  time  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two),  and  confirmed  the  union  of  the  Calvinists  vnih  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  although  he  himself  preferred  the  Presbyterian 
polity  with  lay  representation  to  the  Bohemian  episcopacy,  and  dif- 
fered from  their  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  other  articles  of  their 
confession.    He  died  Jan.  7, 1560,  in  the  midst  of  work  and  care.^ 

PETEB  PAUL  VEBGEBIO.' 

During  the  same  period  Poland  was  twice  visited  (1557  and  1559) 
by  another  remarkable  man  among  the  secondary  reformers — ^Pfteb 
Paul  Vergkeio  (1498-1565),  formerly  papal  nuncio  to  Germany  and 
Bishop  of  Caix)  d'lstria.^  In  the  attempt  to  refute  the  Lutheran 
writings  he  had  become  a  Protestant,  introduced  the  Eeformation  in 
the  Italian  parts  of  the  Orisons  (Yaltellina,  Poschiavo,  and  Bregaglia), 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Tubingen  under  the  protection  of 
Duke  Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg,  writing  many  books  and  making 
important  missionary  journeys.  He  was  well  received  in  Poland  by 
Prince  Kadziwill  and  the  king.  He  associated  mainly  with  Luther- 
ans and  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  but  labored  for  the  cause  of  onion, 
like  Laski.^ 

'  He  wrote  to  Calvin,  Feb.  19, 1557  (6^era,  Vol.  II.  p.  746):  ^Ita  mmc  obrmor  cmis  mc 
negotiis^  mi  Calvine  f  ut  nihil  poasim  acribere.    Hinc  hoateSf  ilUnc  fold  fratrtg  not  odbrtsa- 
tuVf  tU  non  ait  quiea  tdla,  sed  et  pio»  multos  habemtUy  sit  Deo  gratia/  qtd  nobit  nmt  ei  adia 
mento  et  cotuolationi.* 

'  See  Chr.  H.  Sixt :  Petrus  Paulus  Vergerius, . . .  eine  re/ormatumsgeKkichtUche  Momogroh 
phie  (Braunschweig,  1855),  pp.  891  sqq.  and  437  sqq.  Comp.  also  Henog's  art.  FeryerMS,  in 
bis  Real'Encykl  VoL  XVU.  pp.  65  sqq. 

^  He  thougbt  at  one  time  of  joining  the  Unitas  Fratrum^  being  disgusted  with  the  renewal 
of  the  sacramental  war.    Even  Melanchthon  once  expressed  a  similar  desire,  *  in 
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He  aided  the  Beformation  by  his  able  pen,  and  the  Eoman  histo- 
rian Raynaldus  says  that  'this  wretched  heretic  led  many  weak  Cath- 
olics into  the  camp  of  Satan.'  But  his  stay  in  Poland  was  too  short 
to  leave  permanent  results. 

THE  PAPAL  REAOnON  AND  TRmMPH. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boman  Catholic  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Cardinal  Stanislaus  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Ermeland  (d.  1579),  was  very 
active.  Pope  Paul  lY.  sent  a  nuncio,  Lipomani,  to  Poland,  and  urged 
the  king  to  banish  Laski  and  Yergerio  from  the  country,  and  to  sup- 
press, with  every  power  at  his  command,  the  rising  heresy,  if  he  would 
save  his  honor,  his  crown,  and  his  soul.  The  weak  king  vacillated 
between  the  advice  of  Calvin  and  the  threats  of  the  Pope,  and  did 
nothing.  He  allowed  the  glorious  opportunity  to  pass,  and  died  in 
1572,  the  last  of  the  House  of  Jagellon.  The  nobles  were  likewise 
undecided,  and  many  of  them  were  carried  away  by  the  Unitarian 
heresy  which  began  to  spread  in  Poland  in  1558. 

During  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Sigmund  Au- 
gustus, the  nobles,  before  electing  a  new  king,  concluded  in  1573  a  pat- 
riotic treaty  of  peace  for  the  protection  of  religious  freedom,  under  the 
name  of  Pax  Disstdentium — that  is,  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  the 
three  evangelical  Churches.*  They  required  Duke  Henry  of  Anjou,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  France  and  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Huguenots, 
to  accept  the  treaty  as  a  condition  of  the  crown,  hoping  to  break  it 
afterwards.  On  being  peremptorily  told  by  the  Great  Marshal,  in 
the  midst  of  the  act  of  coronation, '  Si  non  jurabis  non  regnahis^  he 
took  the  oath  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  Eomish  party ;  but 
he  left  Poland  in  1574,  being  called  to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.  His  Protestant  successor,  Stephen 
Bathori  of  Transylvania  (1575-86),  took  the  same  oath,  but  after- 
wards joined  the  Boman  Church  and  opened  the  door  to  the  Jesuits 
This  was  the  turning-point 

Under  Sigmund  III. — a  Swedish  prince,  who  had  been  educated 

<oc/eRi«  me  interere  tt  in  illis  ntori;  piacent  enim  mihi  summopere.*    See  his  letter  toV.  Die- 
trich, quoted  by  Henog,  p.  71. 

'  The  Boman  Catholics  objected  to  being  caUed  Dissidentesj  and  were  opposed  to  the  whole 
treaty. 
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and  converted  by  Jesuits,  and  was  elected  king  in  1587 — ^there  b^an 
a  series  of  vexations  and  oppressions  of  the  Protestants  which  grad- 
ually reduced  them  to  a  poor  remnant,  except  in  the  Frofisian  part 
of  Poland  where  the  German  element  prevailed.  Even  Laski's  rela- 
tions and  tlie  four  sons  of  Eadziwill  i*eturned  to  the  Eoman  Church : 
one  of  these  sons  became  a  cardinal ;  another  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and  spent  five  thousand  ducats  for  the  purchase  aud  de- 
struction of  Polish  Bibles  which  his  father  had  published  (1563)  at  his 
expense.^  Hence  the  great  scarcity  of  this  work.  It  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  Jesuit  counter-reformation  to  burn  the  whole  Protestant 
literature,  and  thus  to  suppress  all  independent  thought  In  this  it 
succeeded  only  too  well.  The  Polish  nation,  after  the  light  of  the 
gospel  was  extinguished,  hastened  step  by  step  to  its  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ruin. 

THE  CONSENSUS  OF  SENDOMIB. 

After  the  death  of  Laski  (1560)  and  Prince  Radziwill  (1567)  the 
Protestants  had  no  commanding  leader,  and  felt  the  more  the  neces- 
sity of  some  union  for  their  own  safety.  An  organic  union  would 
have  been  the  best,  and  would  perhaps  have  made  them  strong  enoagh 
to  carry  the  king  and  the  nobles  with  them.  But  for  such  a  step  they 
were  not  prepared.  Instead  of  this  the  Lutherans  (influenced  by  the 
liberal  advice  of  the  Melanchthonian  divines  of  Wittenberg),  the  Cal- 
vinistB,  and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  efPected  a  confederate  union  at 
the  Synod  of  Sendomir,*  April  14, 1570,  and  expressed  it  in  the  Cb»- 
8en8U8  Sendomiriensis,  the  only  important  confessional  document  of 
the  evangelical  Churches  in  Poland.  It  was  published  by  authority, 
in  Latin  and  Polish,  in  1586,  with  a  preface  signed  by  Erasmus  Ghcz- 
ner,  Lutheran  Superintendent  of  Great  Poland,  in  the  name  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  John  Laurentius,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Great  Poland,  and  by  Paulas 
Gilovius,  Superintendent  of  the  Beformed  Churches  in  Little  Poland' 

»  Krasinski,  p.  297. 

'  A  town  on  the  Vistula  in  Little  Poland.    Krasinski  and  Gindely  call  it  Sandomir. 

*  The  full  title  is  *  Consensus  in  fide  et  religione  Christiana  inter  Ecclesias  EvamgeScas 
Majoris  et  Minoris  Polonies,  Magniqne  Ducatus  Lithvaniat  et  caUerarum  ejus  refftu  provim- 
ciarum,  primo  Sendomiria  Anno  MDLXX.  in  Synodo  generaK  sancitus,  et  ddnceps  im  aKis, 
<ic  deinum  in  Wiodislaviensi  generali  Synodo  Anno  MDLXXXIIL  coi{firmatuSj  et  Sereni»- 
simis  PoUmice  Regibus,  Augusto,  Henrico  ac  Stephano  oblatus,  nunc  autem  ex  deareio  SymotScs 
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The  ConsensoB  sets  forth  that  the  three  orthodox  evangelical  Church- 
es are  agreed  in  the  doctrines  of  God,  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  person  of  Christ,  justification  by  faith,  and  other  funda- 
mental articles,  as  taught  in  the  Augsburg,  the  Bohemian,  and  Hel- 
vetic Confessions,  against  papists,  sectarians,  and  all  enemies  of  the 
gospel ;  that  in  the  unfortunate  sacramentarian  controversy  they  adopt 
that  explanation  of  the  words  of  institution  which  distinguishes  (with 
Irenseus)  between  the  earthly  form  and  the  heavenly  substance  in  the 
liOrd's  Supper,  and  regards  the  visible  elements  not  as  mere  signs, 
but  as  conveying  to  the  believer  truly  through  faith  that  which  they 
represent^ 

Then  follows  a  long  extract  on  the  sacraments  from  the  Repetition 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  Saxon  Confession,  which  Melanchthon 
prepared  in  1551  for  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  Consensus  thus  adopts  the  later  Melanchthonian  or  Calvinistic 
theory ;  it  avoids  the  characteristic  Lutheran  terms  {vianducatio  oralis^ 
etc.),  and  demands  faith  as  the  medium  of  receiving  the  matter  rep- 
resented by  the  elements.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  not 
touched,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  no  controversy  about  it 


tn  publicum  typi$  editus.  Anno  ChrisH  MDLXXXVI.^  This  edition  contains  the  snpple- 
mentary  resolutions  of  the  Synods  of  Posen  (1570),  Cracow  (1573),  Petricow  (1578),  and 
Vladislav  (1583).  It  was  reprinted  at  Thorn,  1592  and  1596  (with  the  Acta  et  conclusiones 
sgnodi  generalis  7%onfmenst«  anni  1595);  at  Heidelberg,  1605;  at  Geneva,  in  the  Corpus  et 
Syntagma  Con/.,  1612  and  1654  (from  the  Heidelberg  edition);  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1 704  (with  a  Preface  and  Grerman  translation  of  Dr.  Sam.  Strimesius) ;  and  at  Berlin,  1 731, 
in  Jablonski*8  Historia  cons.  Send.  Niemeyer  (1840)  gives  the  Latin  text  from  the  edition  of 
Thorn,  with  all  the  supplements  (pp.  561-591).  Bockel  excludes  the  Consensus  (as  not  being 
strictly  Reformed)  from  his  collection.  Beck  gives  the  German  text,  but  without  the  additions ; 
and  so  also  Dr.  Nitzsch,  in  his  Urkundenbuch  der  Evangelischen  Union  (Bonn,  1853),  pp.  72  sqq. 
'  Niemeyer,  p.  554 :  *  Convemmua  in  sententia  verborum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christie  ut  iila 
orthodoxe  intellecta  sunt  a  patribus^  ae  inprimis  IrenaOy  qui  duabus  rebus,  scilicet  terrena  et 
calesti,  hoc  mysterium  constare  dixit ;  neque  eiementa  signave  nuda  et  vacua  ilia  esse  cuseri- 
mus,  sed  simul  reipsa  crbdbntibus  exhibere  et  prcutare  fide,  quod  siffnificant.  Denique  ut 
exftressius  ckariusque  loquammr,  convenimus,  ut  credamus  et  cotifiteamur,  substamtialem  prjb- 
BKVTIAM  Christi  [uot  CORPORIS  ET  SANOUiNis  Christi],  fiofi  siffnificori  duntaxatj  sed  vere  in 
cana  eo  [sc.  Chribto]  vescentibus  reprcesentari,  distribui,  et  exhiberi  corpus  et  sanodikem 
Domini  symboHs  adjectis  ipsi  rei  minime  nudis,  secundum  Sacramentorum  naturam.*  The 
Lutheran  members  demanded  the  phrase  ^prasentiam  corporis  Christi^  for  *prcuentiam 
Christi,'  and  the  insertion  of  the  entire  article  of  the  Saxon  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The  first  request  was  denied  by  the  Calvinists  and  Bohemian  Brethren;  the  second 
was  granted,  because  the  Saxon  Confession  uses  the  words  *  tn  hoc  communione  vere  et  suh- 
stantialiter  adesse  Ch&ibtum'  (not  oobpus  Christi).  See  Gindely,  Gesch.  der  Bdhm.  Bruder, 
Vol  IL  p.  86. 
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lu  coucluBlon  the  Consensus  acknowledges  the  orthodoxy  and 
tian  character  of  the  three  }3arties,  and  pledges  them  to  cultivate  peace 
and  charity,  and  to  avoid  strife  and  dissension,  which  greatly  hinder 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  They  should  seal  this  compact  by  ex- 
change of  pulpits  and  of  delegates  to  general  synods,  and  by  frequent 
sacramental  intercommunion ;  each  denomination  retaining  its  peculiar- 
ities in  worship  and  discipline  which  (according  to  the  Augsburg  and 
the  Saxon  Confessions)  are  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  noblemen  and  ministers. 

Great  joy  was  felt  at  this  happy  result,  and  was  expressed  by  mutual 
congratulations  and  united  praise  of  God. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards.  May  20,  1570,  a  sy nodical  meetiiig  was 
held  at  Fosen  in  the  same  spirit  of  union,  and  twenty  brief  supple- 
mentary articles  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  pre- 
serving the  Consensus.^  One  of  the  articles  forbids  polemics  in  the 
pulpit.  When  the  people,  who  stood  outside  of  the  house  where  tlie 
meeting  was  held,  heard  the  happy  conclusion,  they  joined  in  the 
singing  of  the  Te  Deum^  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  to  God. 
The  union  was  sealed  on  the  following  Sunday  by  two  united  serv- 
ices in  the  Lutheran  church  and  in  the  Bohemian  chapel. 

The  Consensus  was  again  confirmed  by  the  general  synods  at  Cra- 
cow, 1573 ;  Petricow,  1578 ;  Vladislav,  1583 ;  and  Thorn,  1595.  The 
last  was  the  largest  synod  ever  held  in  Poland.' 

The  Lutherans  who  adhered  to  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1580) 
withdrew  from  the  Consensus.  But  the  spirit  of  union  which  pro- 
duced it  passed  into  the  three  Brandenburg  Confessions  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  revived  in  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Prussia.* 


'  Coniignatio  obaervationum  necesscuiarum  ad  co^firmandMm  et  cotuervandmm  amlinnR  Cem»- 
gensum  Sendomiria  Anno  DN.  MDLXX,  die  14  ApriL  in  vera  reHgione  ChrittiaMa  imU 
turn  inter  Ministroa  Augustanas  Confeadonis  et  Fratrum  Bohemorum^  Poaania  eodem 
Maii  20  /acta,  et  a  Ministris  utriusque  ccetus  approbata  ac  recepta.  Printed  in  the 
et  Syntagma  Con/.,  and  in  Niemeyer,  pp.  561-565. 

'  See  the  Acts  of  these  synods  reUting  to  the  Consensas  and  to  matters  of 
Niemeyer,  pp.  505-59 1 . 

'  See  above,  pp.  545  sqq.     Comp.  also  Nitzsch,  Urhmdenhuch  der  EvangeRaekeu  Umsm, 
pp.  80  sqq. 
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§  75.  Thb  Refobbiation  in  Hunoaby  and  the  Confession  of  Czenoeb. 

lAUnUure. 

I.  Tta«  Latin  text  of  the  Oefnfemto  Cxengerinat  or  Hungariea,  !n  the  Oorpu$  et  Syntagma  Oo9\f,,  tnd  In 
KmnsBi  pp.  689.BB0 ;  the  German  text  in  BdouL,  pp.  851-868. 

H.  P.  Embsb  (Reform.) :  HUtorfa  eedeticB  r^orm.  in  HungaHa  et  Trantylvanifa  (ed.  Lampe).  Utrecht, 


'Rsmon  (Loth.) :  MvnwrabQia  Aug,  Oot\f.  in  regno  Hungaria,    1787,  fi  volt. 

OmmehiehtB  der  twmg,  Kirehs  in  Ungam  vom  Anfang  der  R^ormaHon  bis  1860  Oij  Baubowmb,  not  named]. 
MU^inerBinMtungwmMerU^Aubigni,    Berlin,  1804. 
Oixbkub:  Church  Hittory,  VoL  IV.  pp.  SOS  sqq.  (Am.  ed.). 
B^vx :  OetchiehtB  der  ehriaU,  Kireht,  Vol.  IV.  (1868),  pp.  914  aqq.,  002  eqq. 
Bbsaxd  :  Kirehen-  und  Dogmengesehiohte,Yo\.  IIL  (1866),  pp.  410-488. 

B.  I«.  Th.  HsHKa  (d.  1878) :  Xeuere  KirehengeaehiehU  (ed.  by  W.  Oaes).    Halle,  1874|  VoL  L  pp.  808  aqq. 
Bijm«iovBUCT :  Art.  Ungam,  in  Herzog*8  Beal-Bneykl  VoL  XVL  pp.  686  aqq. 

SuDgarj,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  on  the  banks  of,  the 
lower  Danube,  once  an  independent  kingdom,  then  united  with  the 
empire  of  Austria,  and  containing  a  mixed  population  of  Magyars, 
Geririans,  Slowaks,  Ruthenians,  Croats,  Serbs,  etc.,  received  the  first 
seeds  of  the  Christian  religion  from  Constantinople;  but  the  real 
apostle  of  the  Hungarians  was  Stephen  I.  (979-1038),  a  king  and  a 
saint,  who  by  persuasion  and  violence  overthrew  heathenism  and  bar- 
barism, gave  rich  endowments  to  the  churches  and  clergy,  and  brought 
his  country  into  close  contact  with  tlie  Roman  Church  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

THE   reformation. 

Tlie  way  for  the  Reformation  was  prepared  by  Waldenses  and  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  who  sought  refuge  in  Hungary  from  persecution.  The 
writings  of  Luther  found  i*eady  access  among  the  German  population, 
and  were  read  with  avidity,  especially  the  one  on  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
tirity  of  the  Church.  Many  young  Hungarians,  among  them  Matthias 
D^vay  (De  Vay),  called^ the  Hungarian  Luther,'^  and  Leonard  Stockel, 
studied  at  Wittenberg ;  others,  as  John  Honter,  at  Basle ;  and  on  their 
return  they  introduced  the  new  doctrines  at  Of  en,  Cronstadt,  and  other 
cities,  without  any  compulsion  or  aid  from  the  government.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  people.  Even  some  bishops  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church  became  Protestants  from  conviction. 

'  IMvay  lived  in  the  home  of  Lather,  who  calls  him  '  v»r  honestuSy  gravis  et  eruditus.*  He 
sympathised,  however,  with  Melanchthon  in  the  eucharistic  controversy,  and  inclined  to  the 
Calvinistic  view,  so  as  to  cause  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  strict  Lutherans  in  Hungary 
(1544).    See  Luther*s  Letters,  VoL  V.  p.  644  (ed.  De  Wette),  and^enke,  p.  855. 


J 
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In  1545  a  meeting  of  twenty-nine  ministerB  at  Erdod  adopted  a 
creed  of  twelve  articles  in  essential  agreement  with  the  Augsbm^ 
Confession.  Another  Lutheran  synod  at  Medwisch  (Medias),  in  1548, 
drew  np  the  ConfesHo  PerUapolitanaj  which  represented  five  free 
cities  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  was  declared  legal  in  1555.  The  Saxon 
or  German  population  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  remained  mostly 
Lutheran. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Magyars  or  Hnngarians 
proper  (the  niling  race  in  that  country)  were  more  influenced  by  the 
Latin  writings  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin  than  by  the  Grerman  of 
Luther,  and  during  the  violent  eucharistic  controversies  in  Germany 
embraced  the  Calvinistic  creed,  which  they  formally  adopted  at  the 
Synod  of  Czenger,  1557,  and  which  they  nominally  profess  to  this 
day.^  A  large  number  of  Magyar  pastors  left  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion and  embraced  Calvinism  in  1563.  The  Presbyterian  polity  and 
discipline  were  introduced  by  the  Synods  of  Tarczal,  Gontz,  and  De- 
breczin.  Thus  the  separation  of  the  two  evangelical  Chmx^es  was 
completed. 

Protestantism  made  rapid  progress  under  Maximilian  IL  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  larger  part  of  the  people  and  the 
whole  nobility,  with  the  exception  of  three  magnates,  had  accepted 
the  Beformation.  It  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  national  life  and 
literary  activity.  ^It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  amount  of  religious 
infonnation  which  was  then  spread  among  the  citizens  and  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  fertility  of  the  press  in  places  where  now  not  even 
an  almanac  is  printed.' ' 

But  under  the  reign  of  Rudolph  II.,  King  of  Hungary  from  1573 
to  1608,  began  the  counter-reformation  of  the  Jesuits  (among  whom 
Peter  Pazmany,  a  nobleman  of  Calvinistic  parents,  was  the  most  soo- 
cessful  in  making  converts),  and  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  by  the 
Hapsbnrg  rulers,  urged  on  by  the  Popes,  which  continued  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  amid  reactions,  rebellions,  civil  wars,  and  wars  with 
the  Turks.     A  Jesuitical  formula  for  the  conversion  of  Hungarian 


>  We  say  nominally,  for  both  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Charches  of  Hnngaiy  hare  hem 
mnch  affected  by  rationalism.  This  applies,  however,  to  nearly  aU  the  State  Charches  of  ite 
Continent. 

*  BargOYSzky,  L  c.  p.  64^. 
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Protestanta  pronounces  awful  curses  on  the  evangelical  faith,  with 
the  promise  to  persecute  it  by  the  sword.  Whether  genuine  or  not, 
it  shows  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  conflict*  General  Caraffa,  a 
cruel  papist,  erected  in  the  market-place  at  Eperjes  a  bloody  scaf- 
fold, or  '  slaughter-bank,'  where  for  several  months  daily  tortures  and 
executions  by  fire  and  sword  took  place  (1657).' 

Protestantism  survived  these  trials.  Joseph  II.,  by  his  famous  Edict 
of  Toleration,  Oct.  29, 1781,  secured  to  the  followers  of  the  Augsburg 
and  Helvetic  Confessions  liberty  of  conscience  and  public  worship. 
His  brother  and  successor,  Leopold,  confirmed  it  in  1791.  The  re- 
maining restrictions  were  removed  in  1848.  The  present  number  of 
Protestants  in  Hungary  is  about  three  millions,  or  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  (which  in  1869  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  and  a 
half).  The  Lutheran  Confession  prevails  among  the  German  popula- 
tion ;  the  followers  of  the  Bef ormed  or  Helvetic  Confession  are  twice 
as  nomerous,  and  are  mostly  Magyara. 

THB  HUNOABIAN  CONFESSION. 

The  Hungarian  Confession,  or  Confessio  CzENOEsmA,  was  prepared 
and  adopted  at  a  Beformed  Synod  held  at  Czenger  in  1557  or  1558,^ 
and  printed  in  1570  at  Debreczin.* 

It  treats,  in  brief  articles  or  propositions,  of  the  Triune  God,  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Scripture  designations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  rules  for  explaining  the  phrases  concerning  God,  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  the  rights  and  sacraments  of  the  Church,  Christian  liberty,  elec- 
tion, the  cause  of  sin,  and  the  only  mediator  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  strong  Biblical  argument  against  the  anti- Trinitarians 
and  Socinians,  who  had  spread  in  Transylvania.  It  vehemently  rejects 
the  Bomish  transubstantiation  and  the  Lutheran  ^swrcophagia^^  but 

'  See  above,  p.  92,  note  2. 

*  Sismondi  and  Merle  d'Aabignd  0-  c  p.  ix.)  state  that  the  pereecations  of  the  Hangarian 
PiDtestants  surpassed  in  craeltj  the  persecutions  of  the  Hagaenots  under  Louis  XIV.  i 

*  The  date  is  uncertain. 

*  Debreczin  is  a  royal  free  city  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Hungarian  Lowland,  with  j 
about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  principal  Calvinistic  coUege  of  the  king- 
dom.   In  1849  it  was  the  seat  of  the  revolotionary  gOTemment  of  Kossuth,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  was  there  declared  in  the  Reformed  Church. 

*  */>aifi}iaiii«9  Papitticum  delirium  .  .  .  jtrimo  panem  trafusubstantiari^  et  offerri  in  missa: 
deinde  tola  accidentia  phniB  manere,  .  .  .  Ita  et  eorum  inManiam  damnamus,  qui  ojsenml 
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also  the  ^sacramentarian'  view  of  a  purely  Bjmbolical  presenoei  and 
teaches  that  Christ  is  truly  though  spiritually  present,  and  commimi- 
cates  himself  in  the  Lord's  Supper  as  the  living  bread  and  the  celes- 
tial drink,  with  all  his  gifts,  to  the  believer.^  It  defends  infant  bap- 
tism against  the  Anabaptists.  It  teaches  a  free  election,  but  is  silent 
about  reprobation,  and  denies  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  Later 
synods  professed  more  clearly  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  the 
perseverance  of  saints. 

This  Confession  presents  some  original  and  vigorous  features,  but 
has  only  a  secondary  historical  impoi*tauce.  It  was  practically  super- 
seded by  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession  of  1566,  which  is  &r  supe- 
rior, and  was  subscribed  by  the  entire  Reformed  clergy  of  Hungary 
convened  at  Debreczin  in  1567.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  also 
introduced. 


V.  THE  ANGLICAN  ARTICLES  OP  RELIGION. 

§  76.  The  English  Reformation. 

ZAteratwe. 

L  Works  on  the  Tbibtt-mtns  ABnoLU. 

(a)  HietoricaL 

CuABLKS  Hardwtok  (B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  and  Christian  Advocate  In  the  Unlvenltj  of  Cam- 
bridf^e,  d.  1859) :  A  History  af  the  Articles  qf  Religion;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  qf  Documents  Jivm  A.D, 
1536  to  A.D.  1615,  together  with  llhistrcUiona  from  Contemporary  Sources,  Cambridge,  1891  (reprinted  in 
Philadelphia^  1S52) ;  second  edition,  thoroaghly  revised,  Cambridge,  1859  (pp.  899). 

(b)  Commentaries. 
Thomas  R.  Jonks  :  An  Exposition  qfthe  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  the  Reformers;  being  ExtroOUftom  Of 


Works  of  Latimer^  Ridley ^  Cranmer^  Hooper^  Jewell^  Philpot,  Pilkingtonf  CoverdoUe^  fieeon,  Brwi^/brd,  ^ 
Grinded,  Whitgift,  etc    London,  1849. 

TuoMAs  Roosas  (Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft):  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Chureh  ef  Bng^and, 
an  KxposUion  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  London,  1579,  1685, 1607,  and  other  editions  (ander  ▼arioDS 
titles).  Newly  edited  by  J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  for  •  The  Parker  Society,'  Cambridge,  1864.  This  is  the  oldest 
commentary,  and  was  countenanced  by  Bancroft,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Sarcophagiam^  id  est,  ore  corporali  sumi  corpus  Christi  naturale^  sanguinolentum^  time  vUa 
mutatione  et  transsuhstantiatione/ — Niemeyer,  pp.  644  sq.  The  severe  jadgment  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  was  a  retaliation  for  the  condemnation  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  as  sacim- 
mentarians  by  a  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ilermanstadt.     Ebrard,  Vol.  III.  p.  424, 

*  *  Rejicimus  et  eorum  delirium,  qui  Cvenam  Domini  VACUUM  8I0NUM,  vel  Christi  tUfStntit 
tantum  mbmoriam  his  signis  recoli  decent.  Nam  sicut  Christus  est  Amen,  testis  FIDBLIB, 
VERAX,  VERITAS  ET  VITA  .  .  .  itti  Cana  Domini  est  prcesentis  et  if{finiti  ceternique  FiUi  Dei 
unigeniti  a  Patre  memoria :  qui  se  et  sua  honn^  carnem  suam  et  sanguinem  sutany  id  est^  pattern 
viiium  et  potum  ccelestem,  Spirifus  Sanrti  ope  per  verbum  promissionis  gratias^  offert  et  exhiOei 
electisjide  vera  euangelium  Christi  apprehendentihus,' — Page  546, 
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Oxi^xsT  BuvvR  (Bishop  of  Saliubnry ;  b.  1648,  d.  1715) :  jLn  Exposition  qf  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  EnglamL  Oxford,  18U  (Clarendon  PreM),  and  other  editions.  Berised,  with  notes,  by 
James  B.  Page. 

RioHAXD  Laubbnos,  LL.D.  (formerly  Beg.  Prot  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford) :  An  Attempt  to  ilMttitnUe  thoet 
JLrtteiem  of  the  Church  qf  Bngkmd  wMeh  the  OoMniete  improperly  consider  as  CffdvinistieaL  In  eight  ser- 
mons (Bampton  Lectures  for  1884).    Oxford,  third  edition,  1888. 

Bi>wAKD  Habolv  Bbowhx  (b.  1811,  Bishop  of  Winchester  since  1878,  formerly  of  Sly) :  An  Ba^posUion 
qf  the  Thir^f-nine  Artides^  Historical  and  Doctrinal,  London,  1860-1(8,  in  two  vols. :  since  often  repob- 
lished  In  one  yol.  (ninth  edition,  1871) ;  Amer.  edition,  with  notes  by  Bishop  Wuxiams  of  Connecticat, 
New  Tork,188S. 

A.  P.  FoBBXS  (Bishop  of  Brechin) :  An  Explanation  qf  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  an  Epistle  deiioa^ 
tory  to  the  Rev.  E,  B.  Pueeg,  D.D,    Oxford  and  London,  1867.   (High  Chnrch.) 

IL  W.  JxLF  (Canon  of  Christ  Chnrch,  Oxford) :  The  Thirty^ine  Articles  qf  the  Chxureh  qf  England  es- 
plaiingd  in  a  Series  qf  Lectures,    Edited  by  J.  R.  King.    London,  1878. 

n.  HXSTOKT  OF  THE  RxVOaJlATIOlV  DT  ExOLAXClIb 

(a)  Documents  and  Contemporary  Boarcea. 

WoBxa  OF  nra  Bmglisb  Rxfobxxbs,  published  by  'The  Parker  Society,* Cambridge,  1841-54,  flfty-four 
▼ols.  Contains  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Hooper,  Sandys,  Corerdale,  Jewell,  Grlndal, 
Wliitgift,  the  Zurich  Letters,  etc. 

Thk  Statb  Caurcdabs,  now  being  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

JoHK  Foxs  (one  of  the  Marian  exiles,  d.  1087) :  Acts  and  Monuments  qf  the  Church,  or  Book  qf  Martyrs, 
London,  1568,  and  often  in  three  or  more  yolumes.  Not  accurate,  but  ftill  of  facts  told  in  a  forcible  style. 

Wiumcs :  Concilia  Magnas  Brittantee  et  Bibemios  (446-1717).    Four  vols,  folio.    1786  sq. 

B.  Casdwsll:  Documentary  Annals  qf  the  Church  qf  Engltmd  (1546-1716),  Oxford,  1844, 9  vols. ;  Syno- 
dalia  aM7-1717),  Oxford,  1848, 9  vols. ;  The  Reformation  qf  the  Louts  in  the  Reigns  qf  Henry  VUI,,  Edward 
VI,t  and  Elixabeth,  Oxford,  180Q. 

(Jb)  Historical  Wortos. 

JoHM  Stbtpi  (a  moat  laborious  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  Church  histoiy  and  biography  of  the 
English  Reformation  period ;  b.  1648,  d.  1787) :  Eodesiastieal  Memorials . . .  qf  the  Church  qf  England 
under  King  Henry  VIJL,  Edward  VL,  and  Queen  Mary  (London,  1795-87 ;  Oxford,  1899, 8  yols.) :  Annale 
qf  the  Mteformation .  ,  ,inthe  Church  qf  England  during  Queen  Elieabeth*s  Happy  Re^  (London,  1788 ; 
Oxford,  1894, 4  vols. ;  JTmiorials  of  Archbishops  Crammer  (9  vols.),  Parker  (8  vols.),  Orindal  (1  vol.),  Whit- 
gift  (8  vols.).    See  his  Complete  Works,  Oxford,  1899^40,  In  twenty-seven  vols. 

Gn.BB«T  Buaxnr :  The  History  qf  the  Reformation  qf  the  Church  qf  England,  London,  1679  sqq. ,  T  vols., 
and  other  editions.    New  edition  by  Pocock. 

C.  Havdwiox  :  History  qf  the  Christian  Church  during  the  Reformation^  third  edition  (by  W.  Stubbs). 

London,  1878,  pp.  166-940. 

Prbd.  Ssxboum  :  The  Oxjbrd  Reformers,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  London,  1860.  The  same :  The  Era 
of  the  Protestant  Revolution.   1874. 

The  Church  Histories  of  England  and  of  the  English  Reformation  by  J.  Colukb  (non-Juror),  Dodd 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Tnoe.  Fuluik  (Boyallst ;  Church  History  qf  Great  Britain  untU  1658  and  The  Worthies 
qf  EngUmd),  Nxai.  {History  qf  the  Puritane),  Hstlim,  Soam es,  Massiiiobkari>,  Shobt,  Blumt,  Waddimo- 

TON ,'WSIIXB,  MlELB  1>*AUBI01«iE,  FlSUXB. 

Also  the  secular  Histories  of  England  by  Hums,  Maoaulat  (the  introductory  chapter),  Hallam 
{OonetituL  Hist,),  LnaABD  (Bom.  Cath.),  Kmiobt,  Fboudx,  Ranks,  Gbbxn,  in  the  sections  on  the  Ref- 
ormation period. 

The  last  and,  in  its  final  resnlts,  the  most  important  chapter  in  ilie 
historv  of  the  Eef ormation  was  acted  in  that  remarkable  island  which 
has  become  the  chief  stronghold  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  the  ruler 
of  the  waves,  and  the  pioneer  of  modem  Christian  civilization  and 
constitutional  liberty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  intrusted  by  Provi- 
dence with  the  sceptre  of  empire  in  its  eastward  and  westward  course. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  was  that  turning-point  in  history  when  the 
dominion  in  which  the  sun  never  sets  "passed  from  Roman  Catholic 
Spain  to  Protestant  England. 

The  Eeformation  in  Britain,  favored  by  insular  independence,  was 
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a  national  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  movement,  and  carried  with 
it  Church  and  State,  rulers  and  subjects ;.  while  on  the  Continent  it  en- 
countered a  powerful  opposition  and  Jesuitical  reaction.  It  began  with 
outward  changes,  and  was  controlled  by  princes,  bishops,  and  states- 
men rather  than  by  scholars  and  divines ;  while  in  other  coontries  the 
reform  proceeded  from  the  inner  life  of  religion  and  the  profound 
study  of  the  Scriptures.  Good  and  bad  men,  from  pure  and  low  mo- 
tives, took  part  in  the  work,  but  were  overruled  by  a  higher  power 
for  a  noble  end.'  England  produced  no  reformers  of  sucb  towering  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  heroism  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  a  large  number  of 
learned  and  able  prelates  and  statesmen,  and  a  noble  army  of  martjis 
worthily  led  by  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  and  Bogers.  It  dis- 
played less  theological  depth  and  originality  than  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  the  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Beformation  were 
wrought  out,  but  a  greater  power  of  practical  organization.  It  gave 
the  new  ideas  a  larger  field  of  action  and  application  to  all  the  rami- 
fications of  society  and  all  departments  of  literature,  which  entered 
upon  its  golden  age  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  in  wealth  of 
genius  and  in  veneration  for  the  truths  of  Christianity,  far  sui-passed 
that  of  any  other  nation.'  Although  at  first  despotic  and  intoler- 
ant, English  Protestantism  by  its  subsequent  development  became  the 
guardian  of  civil  and  religions  liberty.  The  fierce  struggle  between 
^  the  old  and  new  learning'  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  and  passed 
through  a  baptism  of  blood  which  purified  and  fertilized  the  soil  of 
England  and  became  the  seed  of  new  colonies  and  empires  beyond 
the  sea. 

The  British  Reformation  is  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  devel- 
oped a  great  variety  of  strongly  marked  characters,  who  still  excite 

1  Robert  Sonthey  (Life  of  Wesley ^  Vol.  I.  p.  266,  Harpers'  edition)  says:  '  In  England  the 
best  people  and  tbe  worst  combined  in  bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  in  its  pfxigrea 
it  bore  evident  marks  of  both.* 

'  Fisher  (The  Reformation,  p.  583):  'The  boldness  and  independence  of  the  Elunbetban 
writers,  their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their  solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart 
from  all  asceticism  and  superstition,  are  among  the  effects  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  equal- 
ly true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of  the  greatest  of  their  successora.  Nothing  save  the 
impulse  which  Protestantism  gave  to  the  English  mind,  and  the  intellectual  ferment  which 
was  engendered  by  it,  will  account  for*  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  Elizabethan  time&* 
Even  that  brilliant  and  racy  French  critic,  Taine,  must  acknowledge  the  constant  influence 
of  *  the  grave  and  grand  idea  of  religion,  of  faith  and  prayer,*  apon  such  writers  as  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Burton,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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the  pa88ioii8,  prejudices,  and  contradictory  jndgments  of  writers  and 
readers.  It  is  a  succession  of  tragedies;  it  abounds  in  actions  and 
reax^tionSy  in  crimes  and  punishments,  in  changes  of  fortune,  in  men 
and  women  elevated  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  happiness  and 
hurled  to  the  abyss  of  disgrace  and  misf ortuna  It  furnishes  a  striking 
illuBtration  of  the  truth  that  the  history  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of 
tlie  world,  is  a  judgment  of  the  Church.  This  idea  of  righteous  retri- 
bution imparts  a  thrilling  moral  effect  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspere, 
who  lived  at  the  close  of  these  shifting  scenes,  and  gathered  from 
them  his  marvelous  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  all  its  phases  and 
conditions,  such  as  no  poet  ancient  or  modem  ever  possessed. 

The  richest  fruit  of  the  British  Beformation  is  the  translation  of  the 
Bible — the  work  of  three  generations,  the  best  ever  made,  and  to 
this  day  the  chief  nursery  of  piety  among  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  race ;  and  next  to  it  that  noble  respon- 
sive litui^  which  animates  and  regulates  the  devotions  of  the  Epis- 
copal communion  on  land  and  sea.  These  two  works  are  truly  na- 
tional institutions,  and  command  a  veneration  and  affection  above  all 
other  books,  not  only  by  their  sacred  contents,  but  also  by  their  clas- 
sical diction,  which  sounds  in  the  ear  like  solemn  music  from  a  higher 
and  better  world. 

EFOOHS   OF  THE  ENGLISH   REFORMATION. 

The  history  of  the  English  Bef ormation  naturally  divides  itself  into 
four  periods : 

1.  From  1527  to  1547.  The  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
man See  over  England  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  by 
Ilenry  VIIL  This  was  chiefly  a  destructive  process  and  a  political 
change  of  the  supreme  governing  power  of  the  Church,  prompted  by 
unworthy  personal  motives,  but  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  religious 
reformation  under  the  following  reign.  The  despotic  and  licentious 
monarch,  whom  Leo  X.  rewarded  for  his  book  against  Luther  with  the 
title  *  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  remained  a  Catholic  in  belief  and  senti- 
ment till  his  death;  he  merely  substituted  king- worship  for  pope- 
worship,  a  domestic  tyranny  for  a  foreign  one,  by  cutting  off  the  papal 
tiara  from  the  episcopal  hierarchy  and  placing  his  own  crown  on  the 
bleeding  neck ;  but  he  could  not  have  effected  so  great  a  revolution 
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without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  and  a  strong  clerical  and  popular 
current  towards  ecclesiastical  independence  and  reform,  which  showed 
itself  even  before  his  breach  with  Borne,  and  became  dominant  nnd^ 
his  successor. 

2.  From  1547  to  1SS3.  The  introduction  of  the  BeformatioD  in 
doctrine  and  worship  under  Edward  VI.,  Henry's  only  son,  and  the 
commencing  conflict  between  the  semi-Catholic  and  the  Puritan  tend- 
encies. The  ruling  genius  of  this  period  was  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the 
Melanchthon  of  England,  who  by  cautious  trimming  and  facile  sub- 
servience to  Henry  had  saved  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  through 
the  trials  of  a  despotic  reign  for  better  times. 

8.  From  1553  to  1558.  The  papal  reaction  under  Henry's  oldest 
daughter,  Mary  Tudor,  that  '  unhappiest  of  queens  and  wives  and 
women.' ^  She  had  more  Spanish  than  English  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  revenged  the  injustice  done  to  her  mother,  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon.  Her  short  but  bloody  reign  was  the  period  of  Protestant  mar- 
tyrdom, which  fertilized  the  soil  of  England,  wd  of  the  exile  of 
about  eight  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were  received  with  open  arms 
on  the  Continent,  and  who  brought  back  clearer  and  stronger  views 
of  the  Beformation.  The  violent  restoration  of  the  old  system  inten- 
sified the  hatred  of  Popery,  and  forever  connected  it  in  the  English 
mind  with  persecution  and  bloodshed,  with  national  humiliation  and 
disgrace.  *  The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  wonderful 
pathos  and  picturesqueness  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during  the  perse- 
cution, and  his  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  was  (under  the  following 
reign)  set  up  by  royal  order  in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed 
from  the  churches  to  the  shelves  of  every  English  household.' 

4.  From  1558  to  1603.  The  permanent  establishment  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  in  opposition  both  to  Boman  Catholic  and 
to  Puritan  dissent  during  the  long,  brilliant,  and  successful  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  masculine  woman,  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  Tndors,  in- 
herited the  virtues  and  vices  of  her  Catholic  father  (Henry  VIIL)  and 
her  Protestant  motlier  (Anne  Boleyn).'     She  was  endowed  with  rare 

'  Tennyson,  in  Queen  Mary^  act  v.  scene  2. 

'  Her  character  is  admirably  drawn  by  Froude,  and  by  the  latest  hutorian  of  Enghoi 
J.  R.  Green,  A  Short  History  of  the.  English  People  (London,  1876),  pp.  862-^70. 
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^f ts  by  nature,  and  favored  with  the  best  edacation ;  she  was  brave 
and  bold,  yet  prudent  and  cautious ;  fond  of  show,  jewelry  and  dress, 
yet  parsimonious  and  mean ;  coldly  intellectual,  high-tempered,  capri- 
cious, haughty,  selfish,  and  vain,  and  well  versed  in  the  low  arts  of 
intrigue  and  dissimulation.     She  trusted  more  in  time  and  her  good 
fortane  than  in  Almighty  God.     She  was  destitute  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, and  managed  the  Church  question  from  a  purely  political 
point  of  view.     She  dropped  the  blasphemous  title  ^Head  of  the 
Chui-ch  of  England,'  and  was  content  to  be  the  supreme  *  Governor' 
of  the  same.^    But  with  this  limitation  the  royal  supremacy  was  the 
chief  article  in  her  creed,  and  she  made  her  bishops  feel  her  power. 
*  Proud  prelate,'  she  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  when  he  resisted  the 
spoliation  of  his  see  in  favor  of  one  of  her  favorites,  ^you  know 
what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what  you  are !    K  you  do  not  im- 
mediately comply  with  my  request,  by  God  1  I  will  unfrock  you.'    As 
a  matter  of  taste  she  liked  crucifixes,  images,  and  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  the  Boman  hierarchy  and  ritual ;  and,  being  proud  of  her  own 
virginity,  she  disliked  the  marriage  of  the  clergy ;  she  insulted  the 
worthy  wife  of  Archbishop  Parker  by  refusing  to  call  her  'Madam,'  the 
usual  address  to  married  ladies.    But  she  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  her  true  interests  were  identified  with  the  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  she  maintained  it  with  a  strong  arm,  aided  by  the  ablest 
council  and  the  national  sentiment,  against  the  excommunication  of 
the  Pope,  the  assaults  of  Spain,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  at 
home.     This  is  the  basis  of  the  popularity  which  she  enjoyed  as  a 
ruler  with  all  classes  of  her  subjects  except  the  Bomanists. 

Her  ecclesiastical  policy  at  home  was  a  system  of  compromise  in  the 
interest  of  outward  uniformity.  It  was  fortified  by  a  penal  code  which 
may  be  explained  though  not  justified  by  the  political  necessities  and 

'  Parliament,  in  the  act  of  supremacy  (1584),  declared  King  Henry,  his  heirs  and  saccessors, 
to  be  'the  only  sapreme  head,  on  earth,  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  Anglicana  Ec- 
cUtia.*  For  denying  this  royal  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters,  More  and  Fisher  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  thirty-seventh  of  the  Elizabethan  Articles  modifies  it  considerably,  but  still 
clairas  for  'the  Queen's  Majesty  the  chief  power  in  this  Realm  of  England, .  . .  unto  whom  the 
chief  government  of  all  estates,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  apper- 
tain,' etc.  Eli74ibeth  disclaimed  the  sacerdotal  character  which  her  father  had  assumed,  but 
retained  and  exercised  the  vast  power  of  appointing  her  prelates,  summoning  and  dissolving 
convocations,  sanctioning  creeds  and  canons,  and  punishing  heresies  and  all  manner  of  abuses 
with  the  civil  sword. 
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the  general  intolerance  of  the  times,  bnt  which  was  nevertheless  crat 
and  abominable,  and  has  been  gradually  swept  away  by  the  prc^rese 
of  a  nobler  and  more  enlightened  policy  of  religious  liberty. 

As  in  the  case  of  her  predecessors,  we  should  remember  that  the 
policy  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the  outward  frame  which  sorroaDdi 
the  true  inward  history  of  the  religious  movement  of  her  age.  The 
doctrinal  reformation  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  began  in  tbe 
second  and  completed  in  the  fourth  period. 

With  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ended  the  great  conflict  with  Borne.  It 
was  followed  by  the  internal  conflict  between  Puritanism  and  Epis- 
copacy, which,  after  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  former  under  Crom- 
well, resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
expulsion  of  Puritanism  (1662),  until  another  revolution  (1688)  brongiit 
on  the  final  downfall  of  the  treacherous  Stuarts  and  the  toleration  ot 
the  Dissenters,  who  thereafter  represented,  in  separate  oi^ganizatioos, 
the  left  or  radical  wing  of  English  Protestantism. 

§  77.  The  Doctrinal  PosrnoN  of  the  Anolioan  Chuboh  asd  heb 

Relation  to  othbb  Chubohes. 

The  Beformed  Church  of  England  occupies  an  independent  por- 
tion between  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lutheranism  and  Cal- 
vinism on  the  other,  with  strong  afllnities  and  antagonisms  in  bodi 
directions.  She  nursed  at  her  breasts  Calvinistic  Puritans,  ArminiAn 
Methodists,  liberal  Latitndinarians,  and  Romanizing  Tractarians  and 
Ritualists.  This  comprehensiveness  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  narrowness  and  exclnsiveness  of  particular  parties. 
It  repels  and  attracts;  it  caused  the  large  secessions  which  occnrred 
at  critical  junctures  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  but  it  also  explains  the  individual  accessions  which  she  oon- 
tinually  though  quietly  receives  from  other  Churches. 

The  English  mind  is  not  theorizing  and  speculative,  but  eminendj 
practical  and  conservative ;  it  follows  more  the  power  of  habit  than 
the  logic  of  thought ;  it  takes  things  as  they  are,  makes  haste  slowlj. 
mends  abuses  cautiously,  and  aims  at  the  attainable  rather  than  tbe 
ideal  The  Reformation  in  England  was  less  controlled  by  theolc^ 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  more  complicated  with  ecclesiastical  and 
political  issues.   Anglican  theology  is  as  much  embodied  in  the  episoo 
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>al  polity  and  the  liturgical  worship  as  in  the  doctrinal  standards.  The 
Sook  of  Common  Prayer  is  catholic,  thongh  pnrged  of  snperstitious  ele- 
nents;  the  Articles  of  Beligion  are  evangelical  and  moderately  Calvin- 
stic.^  The  hierarchical,  sacerdotal,  and  sacramental  systems  of  relig- 
oii  are  congenial  and  logically  inseparable ;  they  moderate  and  check 
he  Protestant  tendency,  and  if  nndnly  pressed  they  become  Boman- 
[zing.  In  great  minds  we  often  find  great  antagonisms  or  opposite 
truths  dwelling  together  unreconciled ;  while  partisans  look  only  at  one 
side.  Augustine,  Luther,  and  even  the  more  logical  Calvin,  believed 
in  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility,  free  election  and  sao- 
rainental  grace,  and  combined  reverence  for  Church  authority  with 
independence  of  private  judgment  The  English  Church  leaves  room 
for  catholic  and  evangelical,  mediseval  and  modem  ideas,  without  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  them ;  but  her  parties  are  one-sided,  and  differ 
as  widely  as  separate  denominations,  though  subject  to  the  same  bishop 
and  worshiping  at  the  same  altar.  She  is  composite  and  eclectic  in 
her  character,  like  the  English  language ;  she  has  more  outward  uni- 
formity than  inward  unity ;  she  is  fixed  in  her  organic  structure,  but 
elastic  in  doctrinal  opinion,  and  has  successively  allowed  opposite 
schools  of  theology  to  grow  up  which  claim  to  be  equally  loyal  to 
her  genius  and  institutions.  She  has  lost  in  England  by  those  peri- 
odical separations  which  followed  her  great  religious  movements  (the 
Puritan,  the  Methodist,  the  Anglo-Catholic)  nearly  one  half  of  the  na- 
tion she  once  exclusively  controlled ;  yet  she  remains  to  this  day  the 
richest  and  strongest  national  Church  in  Protestant  Christendom,  and 
exercises  more  power  over  England  than  Lutheranism  does  over  Ger- 
many or  Calvinism  over  Switzerland  and  Holland.  In  the  United 
States  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  numerically  much  smaller 

*  The  ingenious  and  sophistical  attempt  of  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  in  his  famoos  Dract 
Number  Ninety  (Oxford,  1841),  to  un-Protestantize  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  has  been  best 
refuted  by  his  own  subsequent  transition  to  Rome.  As  a  specimen  of  this  non-natural  inter- 
pretation we  mention  what  he  says  on  Art.  XI.,  which  teaches  as  'a  most  wholesome  doctrine* 
*that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only.'  This  means  that  faith  is  the  sole  internal  instrument  of 
jtifttification,  while  baptism  is  the  sole  outward  means  and  instrument;  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  doctrine  that  good  works  are  also  a  means  of  justification  (pp.  21  sqq.).  That  is,  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone^  which  the  Council  of  Trent  condemned,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and  works,  which  the  same  Council 
taught  A  more  learned  and  elaborate  work,  which  minimizes  the  Protestantism  of  the  Ar- 
ticles and  makes  them  bear  a  catholic  sense,  is  tlie  Explanation  by  the  late  Bishop  Forbes  of 
Brtchin^  above  quoted. 

Vol.  L— Q  q 
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than  most  of  the  denominations  which  in  England  were  cast  enter 
voluntarily  went  out  from  the  established  Church  as  Non-conformk: 
and  Dissenters;  but  she  will  always  occupy  a  commanding  positio: 
among  the  higher  classes  and  in  lai^  cities,  because  she  represenr* 
the  noble  institutions  and  literature  of  the  aristocratic^  oonservatiTt 
and  venerable  Ohurch  of  England. 

THB  MELANOHTHONIAN  INFLUBNOR. 

Germany  received  Eoman  Catholic  Christianity  from  Englaod 
through  Winfrid  or  Boniface,  and  in  turn  gave  to  England  the  &^ 
impulse  of  the  evangelical  Bef ormation.  The  writings  of  Luther  vere 
read  with  avidity  by  students  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  earlj  i^ 
1527.  Cranmer  spent  some  time  in  Germany,  and  was  oonnecte>i 
with  it  by  domestic  ties.*  Henry  VIII.  never  overcame  his  intense 
dislike  of  Luther,  kindled  by  their  unfortunate  controversy  on  tk 
seven  sacraments,  and  strengthened  by  Luther's  breach  with  Ent 
mus;  but  he  respected  Melanchthon  for  his  learning  and  wisdom. 
and  invited  him  to  assist  in  reforming  the  English  Church.'  He  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Wittenberg  divines  and  the  Luthens 
princes  of  the  Smalcald  League,  but  chiefly  from  political  motives 
and  without  effect 

Under  Edward  VI.  the  influence  of  the  Melanchthonian  theolcw^i  as 
embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530)  and  the  Suabian  ConfesBioo 
(1552),  became  more  apparent,  and  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Cranmer^b 
earlier  writings,  in  some  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  were  borrowed  from  the  *0^d- 
sultation'  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne,  compiled  by  BnoeranJ 
Melanchthon  (1543).  Hence  the  English  Church  has  been  called  some- 
times by  Lutheran  divines  an  Ecdesia  Zutherantsana. 

'  His  second  wife,  whom  he  secretly  married  in  1532,  before  his  deTadon  to  the  priffl>? 
(March,  1 538),  was  a  niece  of  the  Lutheran  divine  Osiander  at  N&mberg,  who  sobEeqafft^ 
excited  a  violent  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of  justification. 

'  Melanchthon  was  twice  called  to  England  in  1534  {^  Ego  jam  altertM  literit  m  AtfS^ 
vocor^.  In  1535  he  dedicated  an  edition  of  his  Loci  to  Henry,  at  the  request  of  BaroA*^ 
thought  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Henry  renewed  the  innuticc  '-^ 
1 538,  and  requested  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  send  *  Dominum  PhUippum  Melancthontm,  i*  f^ 
exctUenti  eruditione  tt  sanojudicio  a  bonis  omnibus  multa  spes  reposita  est,*  togetherwith  if^ 
other  learned  men,  to  England.  Under  Edward  VI.  Melanchthon  was  called  again,  an<)  io  ^^^ 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge,  but  he  never  saw  England.  SeeLso'^''''' 
'.  c.  pp.  198  sqq. ;  Hardwick,  HisL  of  the  Art.  pp.  52  sqq. ;  C.  Schmidt,  PhiL  MsL  pp^  28^^ 
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But  the  peculiar  views  of  Luther  on  the  real  presence  and  the  nbiq- 
iity  of  Christ^s  body  found  no  congenial  soil  in  England.  Cranmer 
limself  abandoned  them  as  early  as  Dec.  14, 1548,  when  a  public  dis- 
ossion  was  held  in  London  on  the  eucharist;  and  he  adopted,  to- 
;ether  with  Ridley,  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  a  virtual  presence  and 
ommunication  of  Christ's  glorified  humanity.  He  held  that  ^  Christ  is 
iguratively  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  spiritually  in  them  that  wor- 
hily  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
3nded  that  our  blessed  Lord  is  really,  carnally,  and  corporally  in 
eaven  alone,  from  whence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
lead.'^  This  doctrinal  change  was  embodied  (1552)  in  the  revision 
►f  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. ;  tlie  prayer  of  oblation  was 
ionverted  into  a  thanksgiving,  and  the  old  formula  of  distribution, 
vhich  was  compatible  even  with  a  belief  in  transubstantiation  Q  The 
Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  etc.),  was  replaced  by  another  which 
L  Zwinglian  may  approve  (^Take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that 
Christ  died  for  thee,'  etc.).  In  the  Elizabethan  Service-Book  the  two 
formulas  were  combined  (the  second  being  an  explanation  of  the  first), 
md  have  ever  since  continued  in  use. 

In  the  violent  controversies  which  agitated  Germany  after  Luther's 
leath,  and  which  led  to  tlie  Formula  of  Concord,  England  sided  with 
;he  milder  Melanchthonian  school.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  an  effort 
:o  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Formula  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines.* 

*  So  his  nldmate  doctrine  is  correctly  stated  by  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Re/ornuUion, 
).  209.  Cnmmer  wrote  very  extensively  on  the  eucharist,  and  especially  against  the  Romish 
Tiass,  See  the  first  volume  of  the  Parker  Society's  edition  of  his  Works,  llis  change  of 
fievf  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  book  of  Katramnus  (Bertram)  against  transnbstantia- 
ion,  the  tract  of  Bullinger  on  the  eucharist,  and  the  personal  influence  of  Ridley,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Bncer.  Bishop  Browne  says  (on  Art.  XXVIII.  Sect.  I.  p.  711  of  the  Am.  ed.): 
'Both  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  formularies,  maintained 
the  doctrine  nearly  identical  with  that  maintained  by  Calvin,  and  before  him  by  Bertram. . . . 
These  sentiments  of  our  Reformers  were  undoubtedly  embodied  in  cur  Liturgy  and  Articles. 
...  In  the  main,  Calvin,  Melanchthon  in  his  later  views,  and  the  Anglican  divines  were  at 
one.'  John  Knox  entirely  agreed  with  Cranmer  in  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  eucharist, 
and  he  objected  only  to  the  kneeling  poRture,  which  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  special  rubric  in 
the  Prayer-Book.    See  Lorimer,  John  Knox  in  England,  pp.  id  and  145. 

'  i^ee'above,  p.  835. 
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THE  ZWmGLIAN    AND  OALYINISTIO  INFLUENCK 

The  doctrines  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  began  to  spread  in  Englacii 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Calvin,  whose  books  were  prohibited 
by  Henry  VIII.  (in  1542),  corresponded  freely  with  the  Dake  of  Som- 
erset (Oct  22, 1548),  Edward  VI.,  and  Craumer,  and  urged  a  more 
thorough  reformation  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  a  better  edaca- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  but  left  episcopacy  untouched,  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  tolerate  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland- 
His  controversy  with  Pighius  about  predestination  excited  considera- 
ble sympathy  in  England  (1552),  and  his  doctrine  of  the  enchariit 
gained^  ground  more  rapidly.  Cranmer  called  to  his  aid  prominent 
Beformed  and  Unionistic  divines,  such  as  Peter  Mart^,  Ochino,  Lask!. 
Bucer,  and  Fagius,  and  gave  them  high  positions  in  Oxford,  Caii> 
bridge,  and  London.  It  is  characteristic  of  his  catholicity  of  spiri: 
that  in  1548  he  conceived  the  plan  of  inviting  Melanchthon  of  Wit- 
tenberg, Bullinger  of  Zurich,  Calvin  of  Geneva,  Bucer  of  Strasbo^, 
Peter  Martyr,  Laski,  and  others  to  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing up  a  union  creed  for  all  evangelical  Churches.'  John  Hooper, 
who  had  resided  two  years  at  Zurich,  was  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
(1551),  although  he  went  even  beyond  Bullinger  and  Calvin  in  mat- 
ters of  clerical  vestments  and  ceremonies,  and  may  be  called  a  fore- 
runner of  Puritanism.  He  died  heroically  for  his  faith  under  Mary 
(1555).  John  Knox  was  elected  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  VI., 
and  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Bochester,  which  he  declined.  He 
exerted  considerable  influence,  and  would  no  doubt  have  retained  it 
under  Elizabeth,  had  he  not  (together  with  his  teacher  and  friend. 

'  St&helin,  VoL  II.  pp.  51  sqq.,  discasses  at  length  Calvin's  correspondence  with  Ed^UimL 
Hard  wick  speaks  of  '  the  obtrusive  letters  of  Calvin ;'  but  his  counsel  was  solicited  from  ererr 
direction.  In  the  controversy  of  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort  both  parties  (Cox  and  Koc\ 
appealed  to  the  Genevan  Reformer  for  advice.  Cranmer  requested  him  to  write  often  to  Kis^ 
Edward.  See  CaMn  to  Earel,  June  15,  1551  (Opera,  Vol.  XIV.  fol.  133):  ^  CamtuarieMsis 
nihil  me  utiUus  facturum  admonuit,  quam  si  ad  Regem  sapita  scriberem^  Hoe  wnki  hty 
ffratiusj  quam  si  ingenti  pecunicB  summa  ditatus  foremJ*  Viret  informed  Fard  in  the  sib^ 
year  and  month  (ibid.  fol.  131),  that  the  king  sent  to  Calvin  ^coronatos  centum  et  HhaUwm  < 
se  canscriptum  gallice  in  papatum,  cuius  censuram  a  Calvino  exigit.  .  .  .  Accent  Ca/rtws  « 
muitis  AnglicB  proceribus  multas  literas  plenas  humanitatis,  Omnes  testantur  se  ejus  is^rv^ 
et  laboribus  valde  ohlectari,     Hortantur  ut  srepe  scribaU     Protector  scripsii  noaniuiia.' 

'  Strype's  MemoricJe  of  Cranmer^  VoL  I.  p.  584 ;  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Refonuatiss, 
p.  212. 
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Oalvin)  incaired  her  personal  dislike  by  his  trampetrblast  ^against 
the  monstrous  regimen  of  women/  which  was  provoked  by  the  fatal 
misgovemment  of  her  sister.* 

Under  the  reign  of  Mary  the  English  exiles  formed  the  closest  ties 
of  personal  and  theological  friendship  with  the  Beformers  of  Switzer- 
land, and  on  their  retarn  under  Queen  Elizabeth  they  took  the  lead  in 
the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  the  Bef  ormed  Church  of  England. 
SiBhop  Jewel,  the  final  reviser  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  wrote  to 
Peter  Martyr  at  Zurich  (Feb.  7, 1562) ;  *  As  to  matters  of  doctrine,  we 
have  pared  every  thing  away  to  the  very  quick,  and  do  not  diflFer  from 
you  by  a  nail's  breadth ;  for  as  to  the  nbiquitariau  [i.  e.,  the  Luther- 
an] theory  there  is  no  danger  in  this  country.  Opinions  of  that  kind 
can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones  have  sense.' ^ 

Sullinger's  ^Decades'  were  for  some  time  the  manual  of  the  clergy. 
Afterwards  Calvin's  '  Institutes'  became  the  text-book  of  theology  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.^  Even  his  Catechism  was  ordered  to  be  used 
by  statute  in  the  universities  (1587).  Next  to  him  his  friend  and  suc- 
cessor, Beza,  was  for  many  years  the  highest  theological  authority.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  thanking  him  for  the  valuable  gift  of 
Codex  D  of  the  New  Testament,  in  1581,  acknowledges  its  preference 
for  him  and  John  Calvin  above  any  men  that  ever  lived  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles.*    Beza's  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  his  elegant 

^  The  infioence  of  Knox  upon  the  English  Reformation  has  been  more  fully  brought  to 
light  from  the  Knox  Papers  in  Dr.  Williams's  library  at  London  by  Dr.  Peter  Lorimer,  in 
John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1875),  pp.  98  sqq. 

'  Zurich  Letters,  second  series,  1. 100.  Prof.  Fisher,  in  quoting  this  passage,  adds  the 
jast  remark  {7^e  Be/ormation,  p.  841):  'There  is  no  need  in  bringing  further  evidence  on 
this  point,  since  the  Articles  themselves  explicitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view  [on  the  Lord's 
Sapper].  In  speaking  of  the  English  Beformers  as  Calvinists,  it  is  not  implied  that  they 
derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively,  or  received  them  on  his  authority.  They  were 
able  and  learned  men,  and  explored  the  Scriptures  and  the  patristic  writers  for  themselves. 
Yet  no  name  was  held  in  higher  honor  among  them  than  that  of  the  Genevan  Beformer.' 

'  When  Robert  Sanderson  (Professor  of  Theology  in  Oxford,  1642,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  d.  1663)  began  to  study  theology  in  Oxford  about  1606,  he  was  recommended,  as 
was  usual  at  that  time,  to  read  Calvin's  Institutes,  'as  the  best  and  perfectest  system  of  di- 
vinity, and  the  fittest  to  be  laid  as  the  ground-work  in  the  study  of  this  profession.'  Blunt, 
Dictionary  of  Sects,  etc.,  p.  97.     Comp.  Hooker's  judgment  below,  p.  607. 

*  *  Nam  hoc  scito,  post  wiica  scriptural  sacratissimam  cognitionetHy  nullos  unquam  ex  omni 
menuria  tenqtorum scriptores  extitisse,  quos memorabiU  viro  Joanni  Calvino  tibique praferamus,* 
See  Scrivener's  Codex  Bezcs,  Introd.  p.  vi.,  and  his  Introd.  to  the  Critic,  of  the  New  Testament, 
second  edition,  1874,  p.  112.  Scrivener  regards  this  veneration  as  an  ill  omen  'for  the  peace 
of  the  English  Ghnrch.' 
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Latin  tranBlation,  and  exegetical  notes  were  in  general  use  in  Englanil 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  were  made  the  chief 
basis  not  only  of  the  Geneva  Bible  (1560),  but  also  of  the  revisioD  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible  under  King  James  (1611).* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ruling  theology  of  the  Chnrch  of 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  Calvinistic'  The  best  proof  of  this  is  for* 
nished  by  the  ^  Zurich  Letters/  ^  extending  over  the  whole  period  of 
the  Beformation,  the  Elizabethan  Articles,  the  Second  Book  of  Hom- 
ilies (chiefly  composed  by  Bishop  Jewel),  the  Lambeth  Articles,  tbe 
Irish  Articles,  and  the  report  of  the  delegation  of  King  James  to  the 
Calvinistic  Synod  of  Dort* 

EPISCOPACY. 

This  theological  sympathy  between  the  English  and  the  Continents! 
Churches  extended  also  to  the  principles  of  Church  government,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  and  subject  to 
change,  like  rites  and  ceremonies,  'according  to  the  diversities  of 
counti'ies,  times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God's  Word'  (Art  XXXIV.),     The  difference  was  simply 

*  See  my  tract  on  the  Revision  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testeanent,  pp.  88, 39, 
and  Westcott's  History  of  the  English  BibUy  pp.  294  sq.  A  nomber  of  errors  in  the  £n^ 
Version,  as  well  as  excellences,  can  be  traced  to  Beca. 

*  Macaulay  (in  his  introductory  chapter,  p.  89,  Boston  edition)  says:  *The  En^ish  Befonn- 
ers  were  eager  to  go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  They  nnanimonsly  coodemoeil 
as  anti-Christian  nnmerous  dogmas  and  practices  to  which  Heniy  had  stabbomly  adbend, 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a  strong  repugnance  even  to  thiiiSi 
indifferent,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon.* 

*  So  called  because  they  are  mostly  derived  from  the  extensive  Simler  Collection  of  Zurickr 
where  the  Marian  exiles,  as  Bishop  Burnet  says,  *  were  entertained  both  by  the  magistrUtf 
and  the  ministers — Bullinger,  Gualter,  Weidner,  Simler,  Lavater,  Gesner,  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  body — with  a  tenderness  and  affection  that  engaged  them  to  the  end  of  their  lini 
to  make  the  greatest  acknowledgments  possible  for  it*  The  correspondence  was  paUisbed 
by  the  Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1842-47,  in  four  vols.),  in  two  series,  the  first  of  which 
covers  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary ;  the  second  and  more  import»^ 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1602).  They  include  letters  of  most  of  the  English  Wfxagn 
and  leading  bishops  and  divines  to  the  Swiss  Reformers,  with  their  answers,  and  an  do1>^ 
monuments  of  Christian  and  theological  friendship. 

*  The  Suffrage  of  the  Divines  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  Artides  of  tke  Spi^  v 
Dort  signed  by  them  in  the  Year  1619.  London,  1624.  There  is,  however,  at  the  dose  of 
this  document  (p.  176)  &  wholesome  warning  'concerning  the  mystery  of  r«prio6afioii|* thit 
it  be  'handled  sparingly  and  prudently,'  and  that  'those  fearful  opinions,  and  socli  as  haveoi 
ground  in  the  Scriptures,  be  carefully  avoided,  which  tend  rather  unto  desperation  thsa  9& 
fication,  and  do  bring  upon  some  of  the  Reformed  Churches  a  grievooa  scandal.* 
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this  :  the  English  Beformers,  being  themselves  bishops,  retained  epis« 
copacy  as  an  ancient  institution  of  the  Church  catholic,  but  fully  ad- 
mitted (with  the  most  learned  fathers  and  schoolmen,  sustained  by 
modem  commentators  and  historians)  the  original  identity  of  the 
offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter;  while  the  German  and  Swiss  He- 
formers,  being  only  presbyters  or  laymen,  and  opposed  by  their  bish- 
ops, fell  back  from  necessity  rather  than  choice  upon  the  parity  of 
ministers,  without  thereby  denying  the  human  right  and  relative  im- 
portance or  expediency  of  episcopacy  as  a  superintendency  over  equals 
in  rank.    The  more  rigid  among  the  Faritans  departed  from  both  by 
attaching  primary  importance  to  matters  of  discipline  and  ritual,  and 
denouncing  every  form  of  government  and  public  worship  that  was 
not  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  most  learned  English  divines  before  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, such  as  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Hooker,  Field,  Ussher,  Hall,  and  Stilling 
fleet,  did  not  hold  the  theory  of  an  exclusive  jure  divino  episcopacy, 
and   fully  recognized  the  validity  of  presbyterian  oi*dination«    They 
preferred  and  defended  episcopacy  as  the  most  ancient  and  seneral 
form  of  government,  beet  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
nnity ;  in  one  word,  as  necessary  for  the  well*being,  but  not  for  the 
being  of  the  Church.    Cranmer  invited  the  co-operation  of  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  even  in  the  most  important  work  of  framing  the  Articles 
of  Religion  and  revising  the  Liturgy,  without  questioning  their  ordina* 
tiou ;  his  own  views  of  episcopacy  were  so  low  that  he  declared  'elec- 
tion or  appointment  thereto  sufficient'  without  consecration,  and  he  wac 
so  thoroughly  Erastian  that  after  the  death  of  Henry  he  and  his  suf* 
fragans  took  out  fresh  commissions  from  the  new  king.^    His  three 
successors  in  the  primacy  (Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whitgift)  did  not 
differ  from  him  in  principle.    'Archbishop  Grindal,'  says  Macaulay, 
'long  hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  from  dislike  of  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  mummery  of  consecration.    Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered 
a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to  her- 
self the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Christian  com- 

*  In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  thirty-seventh  jear  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  declares  that 
*  Archbishops  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  persons  had  no  manner  of  jarisdiction  ecclesiastical 
hat  by,  under,  and  from  his  Royal  Majesty ;  and  that  his  Royal  Majesty  was  the  only  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  whom,  by  holy  Scripture,  all  authority  and 
power  was  wholly  given,*  etc 
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munity.    Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the  word  bishop  shonld 
be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and  that  the  chief  oflScers  of  the  puri- 
fied Church  should  be  called  superintendents.^    The  nineteenth  of  the 
Elizabethan  Articles,  which  treats  of  the  visible  Church,  says  nodiiog 
of  episcopacy  as  a  mark  of  the  Church.    The  statute  of  the  thirtecDtii 
year  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  12,  permits  ministers  of  the  Scotch  and  other  for- 
eign Churches  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  England  without  re-ordioa' 
tion.   After  the  union  with  Scotland  the  English  sovereign  represented 
in  his  official  character  the  national  Churches  of  the  two  countries,  and 
when  in  Scotland,  Qneen  Victoria  takes  the  communion  from  the  hands 
of  a  Presbyterian  parson.    Prominent  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ed- 
gland,  snch  as  Travers  (Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin),  WhittingbaiD 
(Dean  of  Durham),  Cartwright  (Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge, 
afterwards  Master  of  Warwick  Hospital),  and  John  Morrison  (from 
Scotlfund),  had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordination  in  foreign  Chnrch- 
es.    Similar  instances  of  Scotch,  French,  and  Dutch  Reformed  ministeis 
who  were  received  simply  on  subscribing  the  Articles  occurred  down 
to  the  civil  war.    The  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  presbyter,  were  high  dignitaries  and  doctor 
of  divinity,  one  of  them  (Carleton)  a  bishop,  and  two  others  (D»^- 
enant  and  Hall)  were  afterwards  raised  to  bishoprics.     Archbishop 
Ussher,  the  greatest  English  divine  of  his  age,  who  in  eighteen  jeare 
had  mastered  the  whole  mass  of  patristic  literature,  defended  episco- 
pacy only  as  a  presidency  of  one  presbyter  over  his  peers,  and  de- 
clared that  when  abroad  he  would  take  the  holy  commnnion  from  a 
Dutch  Beformed  or  French  minister  as  readily  as  from  an  EpifiCopA- 
lian  clergyman  at  home. 

But  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  form  the  transition.  In  tbe 
heat  of  the  Puritan  controversy  both  parties  took  extreme  groosd. 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  as  well  as  Episcopalians,  and  claimed 
exclusive  Scripture  authority  and  divine  right  for  their  form  of  gor- 
emment  Truth  and  error  were  mixed  on  both  sides ;  for  the  pnnu- 
tive  government  was  neither  Episcopalian  nor  Presbyterian  nor  Id<'^ 
pendent,  but  apostolic;  and  the  Apostles,  as  inspired  and  infallible 
teachers  and  rulers  of  the  whole  Chnrch  of  all  ages,  have  and  can 
have  no  successors,  as  Christ  himself  can  have  none. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  exclusive  right  of  episcopacy  ^ 
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first  intimated,  in  self-defense,  by  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  London  (in  a 
sermon,  1589),  then  taught  and  rigidly  enforced  by  Archbishop  Laud 
(1633-1645),  the  most  un-Protestant  of  English  prelates,'  and  was 
apparently  sanctioned  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  for- 
bade any  person  to  hold  a  benefice  or  to  administer  the  sacraments 
before  he  be  ordained  a  priest  by  Episcopal  ordination.  By  this  cruel 
^ct  two  thousand  ministers,  including  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
worthy  men  in  England,  were  expelled  from  office  and  driven  into 
Dcn-conformity. 

^Notwithstanding  this  change,  the  Church  of  England  has  never  offi- 
cially and  expressly  pronounced  on  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  non- 
episcopal  orders  in  other  Churches;  she  only  maintains  that  no  one 
shall  officiate  in  her  pulpits  and  at  her  altars  who  has  not  received 
episcopal  ordination  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Prayer-book.^ 

SIOHABD  HOOEBB. 

The  truest  representative  of  the  conservative  and  comprehensive 
genius  of  Anglicanism  in  doctrine  and  polity,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  is  the  ^judicious  Hooker'  (1553-1600),  who  to 
this  day  retains  the  respect  of  all  parties.  In  his  great  work  on  the 
^  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity'  he  went  to  the  root  of  the  rising  contro- 
versy between  Episcopacy  and  Puritanism,  by  representing  the  Church 
as  a  legislative  body  which  had  the  power  to  make  and  unmake  insti- 
tutions and  rites  not  affecting  the  doctrines  of  salvation  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures  and  oecumenical  creeds. 

*■  Jjand  made  sach  a  near  approach  to  Rome  that  he  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  (Aug. 
163d).  When  he  first  maintained,  in  his  exercise  for  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  in  1604,  the  doc- 
trine that  there  coold  be  no  tme  Church  without  a  bishop,  he  was  reproved  by  the  authorities 
at  Oxford,  because  he  *■  cast  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Keformed  on  the  Continent.*  But  when  he  was  in  power  he  spared  no  effort  to  force  his 
theory  upon  reluctant  Puritans  in  England  and  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

*  The  fiicts  above  stated  are  acknowledged  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England 
of  all  parties,  such  as  Strype,  Burnet,  Lathbury,  Keble,  and  by  secular  historians  such  as  Hal- 
lam  and  Macaulay.  See  a  calm  and  thorough  argument  of  Prof.  G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Relation 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  other  Protestant  Churches,  in  the  '  New-Englander  *  for  Jan- 
uary, 1874,  pp.  121-172,  This  article  grew  out  of  a  newspaper  controversy  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Bishop  Cummins  after  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  New  York,  October,  1873.  This  inter-denominational  Conference  had 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bean  of  Canter* 
bury,  one  of  the  prominent  delegates.  See  Proceedings  (published  N.  Y.,  1 874),  p.  720.  Comp. 
also  Dr.  Washbuiii,  Relation  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  other  Christian  Bodies,  N.  Y.,  1874. 
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He  defends  episcopacy,  bat  without  invalidating  other  forms  of 
government,  or  unchurching  other  Churches.  He  highly  commends 
Calvin's  '  Institutes'  and  ^  Commentaries,'  and  calls  him  Mncomparablj 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did  enjoy.'  ^  He  gener- 
ally agrees  with  his  theology,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  Augustinian,  and 
he  clearly  adopts  his  view  of  the  eucharist — namely,  as  he  expresses  it, 
that  ^  Christ  VAperaondUy  present,  albeit  a  part  of  Christ  be  oorporaUy 
absent,'  and  '  tliat  the  real  presence  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sac- 
rament (i.  e.,  in  the  elements),  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacra- 
*  meht'  But  he  keeps  clear  of  the  logical  sharpness  and  rigor  of  Cal- 
vinism, and  subjects  it  to  the  higher  test  of  the  fathers  and  the  early 
Church.' 

His  respect  for  antiquity  and  his  churchly  conservatism  gained 
ground  after  his  death  in  the  conflict  with  Puritanism;  and  when 
the  Synod  of  Dort  narrowed  the  Calvinism  of  the  Beformation  to  a 
five-angular  scholastic  scheme,  Arminian  doctrines,  in  connection  with 
High-Church  principles,  spread  rapidly  in  the  Church  of  England. 
She  became,  as  a  body,  more  and  more  exclusive,  and  broke  off  the 
theological  interchange  and  fraternal  fellowship  with  non-episoopal 


'  He  also  says :  'Of  what  account  the  Master  of  Sentences  [Peter  Lombard]  was  in  the 
Charch  of  Rome,  the  same  and  more  amongst  the  preachers  of  Reformed  Churches  Calvin  had 
purchased ;  so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  they  which  were  skiUfulest  in  Calvin's 
writings ;  his  books  almost  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine  and  discipline  by.'  See 
Hooker  8  lengthy  account  of  Calvin's  life  and  labors  in  the  Prefieu^  to  his  work  on  Uie  Law* 
of  Eccksiastical^PoHty,  Vol.  I.  pp.  158-174,  edition  of  Dr.  John  Keble. 

'  Dr.  Keble,  who  was  a  High  Anglican  or  Anglo-Catholic  of  the  Oxford  school,  says  in  the 
Preface  to  his  edition  (p.  xcix.) :  '  With  regard  to  the  points  nsuaUy  called  Calvinistie,  Hooker 
undoubtedly  favored  the  tone  and  language,  which  has  since  come  to  be  characteristic  of  thit 
school,  commonly  adopted  by  those  theologians  to  whom  his  education  led  him  as  goides  sad 
models  on  occasions  where  no  part  of  Calvinism  comes  expressly  into  debate.  It  is  possible 
that  this  may  cause  him  to  appear,  to  less  profound  readers,  a  more  decided  partisan  of  Cal- 
vin than  he  really  was.  At  least  it  is  certnin  that  on  the  following  subjects  he  was  himself 
decidedly  in  favor  of  very  considerable  modifications  of  the  Genevan  theology.*  Keble  then 
contrasts  the  strict  Calvinism  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  with  the  cautious  predestiQaTianism  of 
Hooker  as  expressed  in  a  fragment  which  teaches  eternal  election  and  the  final  perseveruiK 
of  the  foreknown  elect,  without  mentioning  reprobation,  and  makes  condemnation  dqtend  on 
*the  foresight  of  sin  as  the  cause.*  Judas  went  to  his  place,  which  was  *of  his  own  proper 
procurement.  Devils  were  not  ordained  of  God  for  hell-fire,  but  hell-fire  for  them ;  aiid  kt 
men  so  far  as  it  was  foreseen  that  men  would  be  like  them.  *  There  are,  however,  as  KeUe 
himself  admits,  passages  in  Hooker  which  are  more  strongly  Calvinistic,  especially  on  Uiedcio 
trine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints,  which  he  considers  hardly  consistent  with  his  doctrine  <i 
universal  baptismal  grace.  But  both  these  doctrines  were  held  by  Augostine  likewise,  fnoo 
whom  Hooker  borrowed  them. 
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Churches.  Bat  we  hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Christian  com- 
munion which  characterized  her  formative  period  will  be  revived 
under  a  higher  and  more  permanent  form. 

NoTB.^My  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  an  Episcopalian  divine  of 
rare  culture  and  liberality  of  spirit,  has  kindly  famished  the  following  contribution  to  this 
chapter,  which  will  give  the  reader  a  broad  inside  view  of  Anglicanism  under  the  various 
phases  of  its  historic  development: 

^The  doctrinal  system  of  the  English  Church,  in  its  relation  to  other  Reformed  commu- 
nions, especially  needs  a  historic  treatment ;  and  the  want  of  this  has  led  to  grave  mistakes, 
alike  by  Protestant  critics  and  Anglo-Catholic  defenders.  It  was  one  in  its  positive  prin- 
ciples, as  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  fieilsehoods  of  Rome,  with  the  great  bodies  of  the  Conti- 
nental Reformation ;  yet  it  grew  as  a  national  Church,  while  those  were  more  folly  shaped 
by  the  theology  of  their  leaders — Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingli.  This  fact  is  the  key  of  its 
history.  En^nd  felt  the  same  influences,  religious  and  social,  that  awakened  Earope,  but 
its  ideas  were  not  borrowed  from  abroad ;  it  only  completed  the  growth  begun  in  the  day  of 
Wyclif.  Its  earliest  step  was  thus  a  national  one.  Nor  was  this,  as  has  been  proved  by  its 
latest  historians  from  the  record,  the  act  of  Henry  VIII. ;  for  before  his  quarrel  the  Parlia- 
ment annulled  forever,  by  its  own  decree,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  during  his  reign  the  standard  of  doctrine  should  be  greatly  changed ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Luther  himself  renounced  only  by  degrees  the  idea  of  Papal  authority.  The 
''Articles  devised  to  establish  Christian  Quietness,"  probably  the  original  of  the  later  Cot- 
ton MSS.,  and  the  "Institution  of  a  Christian  Man"  following  it  in  1587,  show  that  the  dog- 
ma of  the  mass,  the  seven  sacraments,  intercessory  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  reverence  of  the 
Virgin  and  saints  as  mediators,  remained.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  the  '*  Erudition  " 
in  1548  gives  signs  of  change,  as  the  '*  corporal"  presence  is  there  only  the  "very  body,"  and 
the  idea  of  special  intercession  is  modified  to  prayer  "for  the  universal  congregation  of  Chris- 
tian people,  quick  and  dead."  But  the  next  reign  proves  that  the  act  of  national  f^dom  held 
in  solution  the  whole  result.  Ultramontanism  meant  then,  as  now,  not  only  the  feudal  head- 
ship of  Rome,  but  its  scholastic  and  priestly  system.  The  Reformation,  ripened  in  the  minds 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  other  devout  thinkers,  bore  its  fruit  in  the  revised  Liturgy 
and  Articles ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  doctrinal  standard  of  the  Church,  if  we 
trace  it  with  just  historic  criticism  to  the  time  when  these  were  fixed. 

*  The  Articles  ask  our  first  study.  It  is  plain  that  the  foundation-truths  of  the  Reformation- 
justification  by  faith,  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  written  Scripture,  the  fallibility  of  even 
general  councils — ^are  its  basis.  Yet  it  is  just  as  plain  that  in  regard  of  the  specific  points  of 
theology,  which  were  the  root  of  discord  in  the  Continental  Churches,  as  election,  predestinar- 
tion,  reprobation,  perseverance,  and  the  rest,  these  Articles  speak  in  a  much  more  moderate 
tone.  It  is  from  a  narrow  study  of  that  age  that  they  have  been  called  articles  of  compromise 
between  a  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  party.  There  were  some  of  extreme  views,  as  the  Lam- 
beth Articles  prove,  but  they  did  not  represent  the  body.  The  English  Reformers  had  been 
bred,  like  the  great  Genevan,  in  the  school  of  the  greater  Angnstine ;  and  his  richer,  more 
ethical  spirit  appears  in  not  only  the  Articles,  but  in  the  writings  of  well-nigh  all  from  Hooper 
or  Whitgift  to  Hooker.  There  was  the  friendliest  intercourse  between  them  and  the  divines 
of  the  Continent  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Bucer  were  consulted  in  their  common  work.  But 
the  unity  of  the  national  Church,  not  the  system  of  a  school,  was  uppermost ;  and  we  may 
write  the  character  of  them  all  in  the  words  of  the  biographer  of  Field,  that  "in  points  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  he  did  not  think  fit  to  be  so  positive  in  defining  as  to  turn  matters  of  opinion 
into  matters  of  faith." 

*  We  may  thus  learn  the  structure  of  the  liturgical  system.  The  English  Reformers  aimed 
not  to  create  a  new,  but  to  reform  the  historic  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  kept  the  ritual  with 
the  episcopate,  because  they  were  institutions  rooted  in  the  soil.  They  did  not  unchurch  the 
bodies  of  the  Continent,  which  grew  under  quite  other  conditions.  No  theory  of  an  exclusive 
Anglicanism,  as  based  on  the  episcopate  and  general  councils,  was  held  by  them.  Such  a  view 
is  wholly  contradictory  to  their  own  Articles.  But  the  historic  character  of  the  Church  gave  it 
a  positive  relation  to  the  past ;  and  they  sought  to  adhere  to  primitive  usage  as  the  basis  of  his- 
toric unity.  In  this  revision,  therefore,  they  weeded  out  all  Romish  errors,  the  mass,  the  five 
added  sacraments,  the  legends  of  saints,  and  superstitious  rites ;  but  they  kept  the  ancient  Apos- 
tles' Creed  and  the  Nicene  in  the  forefront  of  the  service,  the  sacramental  offices,  the  festivals 
uid  £ut8  relating  to  Christ  or  Apostles  with  whatever  they  thought  pure.    Such  a  work  could 
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not  be  perfect,  and  it  is  false  deher  to  think  it  so  or  to  jndge  it  wye  bj  its  time,  lliere  trt 
archaic  forms  in  these  offices  which  retain  some  ideas  of  a  scholastic  theology.  The  Tiev  of 
regeneration  in  the  baptismal  service,  decried  to-daj  as  Romish,  can  be  foand  by  any  scholar 
in  Melanchthon  or  in  BulUnger*s  Decades.  We  may  see  in  some  of  the  phrases  of  the  commoo- 
ion  office  the  idea  of  more  than  a  parely  spiritaal  participation,  yet  the  new  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Calvin.  The  dogma  of  the  mass  had  been  renounced,  but  the  Aristoteliaii  nodoos 
of  spirit  and  body  were  still  embodied  in  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  The  absolation  in  the 
office  for  the  sick,  and  like  features,  have  been  magnified  into  **  Romanizing  germs'* on  oos 
side  and  Catholic  verities  on  another.  The  Athanasian  Creed,  revered  by  all  the  Befonnensv 
was  retained,  yet  not  as  that  of  Nice  in  the  body  of  the  worship ;  and  it  was  wisely  exdodefi 
by  the  American  revisers,  as  the  English  Church  will  by-and-by  displace  it,  because  a  better 
criticism  shows  it  to  be  the  metaphysical  deposit  of  a  later  time,  nn-catholic  in  desoent  f? 
structure.  Such  is  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  know  the  unity  of  the  English  system.  Hie 
satire,  so  often  repeated  since  Chatham,  that  the  Church  has  a  **  Popish  Liturgy  t^  Cains, 
istic  Articles,*'  is  as  ignorant  as  it  is  unjust.  All  liturgical  formularies  need  revision ;  bat  socli 
a  task  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Articles,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Prayer-book,  and 
the  known  principles  of  the  men.  In  the  same  way  we  learn  their  view  of  the  Episcopate. 
Not  one  leading  divine  from  Hooper  to  Hooker  claimed  any  ground  beyond  the  hict  of  prim- 
itive and  historic  usage ;  and  Whitgifk,  the  typical  High-Churchman  of  the  Elizabethan  Qme, 
in  reply  to  the  charge  of  Cartwright  against  prelacy  as  unscriptnral,  took  the  ground  that  co 
hold  it  *'of  necessity  to  have  the  same  kind  of  government  as  in  the  Apostles'  time,  and  ex- 
pressed in  Scripture,"  is  a  ''rotten  pillar.*'  The  Puritan  of  that  day  was  as  narrow  as  the 
narrow  Churchman  of  our  own. 

'  This  historic  sketch  of  the  English  Reformation  explains  its  whole  character.  It  had 
in  it  varied  elements,  but  by  no  means  contradictory.  Had  not  other  influences  dwarfed 
its  design,  it  would  have  done  much  to  harmonize  the  communions  of  Protestantism,  u> 
blend  the  new  life  with  a  sober  reverence  for  the  historic  past.  Lntheranism  and  Calvin* 
ism  did  each  its  part  in  the  development  of  a  profound  theology.  The  English  Chorcb 
had  a  more  comprehensive  doctrine  and  a  more  conservative  order.  It  placed  the  simile 
Apostles'  Creed  above  all  theological  confessions  as  its  basis,  and  a  practical  system  above  the 
subtleties  of  controversy.  But  its  defect  lay  in  the  policy  which  sought  nniformity  instead 
of  a  large  unity ;  and  the  loss  of  the  conscientious  men  who  left  the  national  Church  gave  iti 
ecclesiastical  dement  an  undue  growth.  Yet  it  has  retained  throughout  much  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness. It  has  had  many  schools  of  thought,  but  none  has  ruled  it.  Calvinism,  al- 
though shorn  of  its  early  strength,  has  had  always  adherents,  from  the  saintlj  Leigfaton  to 
Toplady  and  Venn.  The  Arminian  doctrine  entered  early  from  Holland,  and  m  the  visit  of 
the  divines  sent  by  James  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  among  whom  were  Hall  and  Davenant,  we  have 
the  early  traces  of  the  change.  Davenant  was  nominally  against  the  Remonstrants,  bat  the 
**  Suffrages  "  prove  ali-eady  the  milder  tone  of  the  English  theology.  It  is  with  Land  that  the  sj^ 
tern  gained  strong  ground,  yet  it  never  led  to  snch  quarrels  as  in  the  land  of  Grotins ;  it  repfe- 
sented  the  growing  dislike  of  a  harsh  snpralapsarianism  and  the  mild  spirit  of  sdiolars  Hke 
Jeremy  Taylor.  The  criticism  has  often  been  made  that  Arminianism  is  more  akin  to  a 
High-Church  system,  because  it  teaches  that  divine  grace  is  conditioned  by  works ;  bat  if  so, 
perhaps  it  shows,  as  in  the  case  of  Jansenism,  that  a  metaphysical  creed,  in  losing  sight  of  the 
moral  side  of  its  own  truth,  will  always  drive  men  to  its  opposite.  The  En^ish  tbeolosr 
of  the  next  period  has  the  like  variety.  It  had  its  divines  of  rich  learning —  Bramhall 
Cosin,  and  others — inclined  to  a  stricter  view  of  the  sacraments  and  ministry  than  the  Re- 
formers ;  yet  it  is  mere  exaggeration  to  call  them  the  Anglo-Catholic  fathers,  as  if  they  were 
the  exponents  of  the  whole  Chureh.  They  belong  to  one  school  of  their  time.  Nor  is  it  a 
less  mistake  to  judge  from  their  opposition,  as  members  of  the  national  Church,  to  the  Di5> 
senters,  that  they  unchurched  the  Continental  Protestants.  Bramhall  held  an  episcopate  to 
be  of  the  Ecclena  integra,  not  vera ;  and  Morton,  while  bitter  towards  the  Presbyterians,  b 
''not  so  uncharitable"  towards  foreign  Reformed  bodies  "as  to  censure  them  for  no  Charcbes^ 
for  that  which  is  their  infdicity,  not  their  fault."  Chillingworth  and  Hales  are  leaden  in  this 
period  of  a  more  liberal  thought  The  Cambridge  school,  which  a  modern  critic  calls  the 
herald  of  broad  Churchmanship,  begins  here  with  Smith  and  Whichcote.  The  theology  of 
England  passed  into  a  still  more  comprehensive  growth.  Its  larger  conflict  with  Deism  tot^ 
it  out  of  the  guerrilla  war  of  the  past  into  the  Add  of  Biblical  criticism.  Christian  evidence,  aad 
history.  No  party  wholly  represents  it.  Such  different  minds  as  Tillotson  and  Wateriaod. 
Cudworth  and  Paley,  Ainold  and  Keble  have  been  of  the  same  communion.  Its  snecessoe 
movements  have  stirred,  yet  not  rent  it.  The  Methodist  revival  came  from  the  AiminisD 
Wesley,  and  the  wave  of  spiritual  life  left  its  true  influence,  although  a  cold  estaUsshment  pol> 
icy  ignored  it    The  evangelical  movement  was  Calvinistic,  yet  it  was  mainly  the  pcotett  <^ 
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ilevoiit  men  like  Wilbeiforce  against  formalism,  and  did  little  for  theological  growth.  Our  time 
h»ia*  been  busy  with  the  Oxford  divinity,  which  has  sought  to  build  a  theory  of  Anglo-Cathol- 
ictisra  on  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  episcopal  succession,  a  Nicene  authority  concurrent  with 
Scripture,  and  a  priesthood  dispensing  grace  through  the  sacraments.  It  will  end  as  the  the- 
ory of  a  passing  school.  Our  sketch  will  show  on  what  grounds  we  judge  it  a  contradiction 
to  the  standards  of  the  body,  the  consensus  of  its  fathers  down  to  Hooker,  and  an  utter  misstate- 
ment of  the  historic  position  uf  the  Church  of  England.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  long  strife 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  its  relation  to  other  Reformed  communions,  and  to  its 
place  in  the  common  work  for  the  unity  of  Christendom.' 

§  78-  The  Doctrinal  Formulas  of  Henry  VIII. 

THE  TEN   ARTICLES. 

The  first  doctrinal  deliverance  of  the  Church  of  England  after  the 
rapture  with  Rome  is  contained  in  the  Ten  Articles  of  1636,  devised 
by  Henry  VIII.  (who  stjles  himself  in  the  preface  *  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  England  and  of  France,  defender  of  the  faith,  lord  of 
Ireland,  and  in  earth  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England'),  and 
approved  by  convocation.^  They  are  essentially  Romish,  with  the  Pope 
left  out  in  the  pold.  They  can  not  even  be  called  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  the  'old  learning,'  headed  by  Gardiner  (Bishop 
of  Winchester  from  1531),  and  of  the  *  new  learning,'  headed  by  Cran- 
raer  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  March,  1533).  Their  chief  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  preface,  was  to  secure  by  royal  authority  unity 
and  concord  in  religious  opinions,  and  to  '  repress'  and  *  utterly  extin- 
guish' all  dissent  and  discord  touching  the  same.  They  were,  in  the 
language  of  Foxe,  intended  for  *  weaklings  newly  weaned  from  their 
mother's  milk  of  Rome.'  They  assert  (1)  the  binding  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  three  oecumenical  creeds,  and  the  first  four  oecumenical 
councils ;  (2)  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  even  in  the  case 
of  infants;^  (3)  the  sacrament  of  penance, with  confession  and  abso- 
lution, which  are  declared  *  expedient  and  necessary ;'  (4)  the  substan- 

^  First  printed  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  under  the  title  'Articles  |  devised  by  the  Kinges 
Highnes  Majestie,  |  to  stablyshe  Christen  quietnes  and  unitie  |  amonge  as,  |  and  |  to  avoyde 
contentioas  opinions,  |  which  articles  be  also  approved  |  by  the  consent  and  determination 
of  the  hole  |  clergie  of  this  realme.  |  Anno  M.  D.XXXVI. '  They  are  given  by  Fuller,  Burnet, 
(Addenda),  Collier,  and  Hardwick  (Appendix  I).  In  the  Cotton  MS.  the  title  is,  *■  Articles 
about  Keligion,  set  out  by  the  Convocation,  and  published  by  the  King's  authority.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  how  (at  the  Articles  are  the  product  of  the  king  (who  in  his  own  con* 
ceit  was  fully  equal  to  any  task  in  theology  as  well  as  Church  government),  and  how  far  the 
product  of  his  bishops  and  other  clergy.     See  Hardwick,  pp.  40  sqq. 

*  Art.  II.  says  that  *  infants  ought  to  be  baptized ;'  that,  dying  in  infancy,  they  *  shall  un- 
doubtedly be  saved  thereby,  and  else  not;*  that  the  opinions  of  Anabaptists  and  Pelagians  are 
'detestable  heresies,  and  utterly  to  be  condemned.' 
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tial,  real,  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist;  (5)  jostification  bj  faith, 
joined  with  charity  and  obedience ;  (6)  the  nse  of  images  in  chnrch- 
es;  (7)  the  honoring  of  saints  and  the  Yii^n  Mary;  (8)  the  invocft- 
tion  of  saints ;  (9)  the  observance  of  varioas  rites  and  ceremonies  ag 
good  and  laudable,  such  as  clerical  vestments,  sprinkling  of  holy  water, 
bearing  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day,  giving  of  ashes  on  Ash- Wednes- 
day ;  (10)  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  in  pur- 
gatory. 

THE  bishops'  book   AND  THE  KIKO'S  BOOK.^ 

These  Articles  were  virtually,  though  not  .legally,  superseded  by  the 
^  Bishops'  Book,'  or  the  ^  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,'  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  Prelates,  1537,  but  never  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
It  contains  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  disputed  doctrines  of  justification  and  purgatory,,  and  the  human 
origin  of  the  papacy.  It  marks  a  little  progress,  which  must  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  Cranmer  and  Bidley,  but  it  was  superseded  by  a 
reactionary  revision  called  the  '  King's  Book,'  or  the  *  Necessary  Doc- 
trine and  Erudition  for  any  Christian  Man,'  sanctioned  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  set  forth  by  royal  mandate  in  1543,  when  Gkkrdiner  and  the 
Bomish  party  were  in  the  ascendant 

THE  THIBTBEN   ABTI0LE8. 

During  the  negotiations  with  the  Lutheran  divines  (1535-153S)^ 
held  partly  at  Wittenberg,  partly  at  Lambeth,  an  agreement  con- 
sisting of  Thibteen  Abtigles  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  at  London,  in 
the  summer  of  1538,  which  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
but  was  made  use  of  in  the  following  reign  as  a  basis  of  several  of 
the  Forty-two  Articles.  They  have  been  recently  discovered  in  their 
collected  form,  by  Dr.  Jenkyns,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer  in  the  State  Paper  OflSce.'    They  treat  of  the  Divine  Unity 

'  Frioted  in  Formularies  of  Faith  put  forth  by  Authority  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  VUL 
Oxford,  1825. 

•  They  are  printed  in  Jenkyns's  Remains  of  Cranmer  (1838),  Vol.  IV.  pp.  278  sqq. ;  in  COi'* 
(Parker  See.)  edition  of  Cranmer's  Works  (1846),  Vol.  IL  pp.  472-480;  and  in  Hardwicks 
History  of  the  Articles,  Append.  II.  pp.  261-273.  Six  of  these  thirteen  Artides  were  preii- 
>a8ly  published  by  Strype  and  Burnet,  but  with  a  false  date  (1540)  and  considerable  rariasioitf. 
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and  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ,  Justification,  the 
Church,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence,  the  Use  of  the  Sacraments, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  Ecclesiastical  Kites,  Civil  Affairs,  the  Ees- 
nrrection  and  Final  Judgment.  They  are  based  upon  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  some  passages  being  almost  literally  copied  from  the  same.^ 

THE  SIX  ASnOLBS. 

The  Thirteen  Artioles  remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  reign  of  Henry. 
He  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  Lutherans,  and  issued  in  1539, 
under  the  influence  of  Gardiner  and  the  Bomish  party,  and  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  Cranmer,  the  monstrous  statute  of  the  Six  Abticles, 

*  for  the  abolishing  of  Diversity  of  Opinions.'  They  are  justly  called 
the  *  bloody'  Articles,  and  a  *  whip  with  six  strings.'  They  bore  se- 
verely not  only  upon  the  views  of  the  Anabaptists  and  all  radical 
Protestants,  who  in  derision  were  called  ^  Gospellers,'  but  also  upon 
the  previous  negotiations  with  the  Lutherans.  After  the  burning  of 
some  Dissenters  the  Articles  were  somewhat  checked  in  their  opera- 
tion, but  remained  legally  in  force  till  the  death  of  the  king,  who 
grew  more  and  more  despotic,  and  prohibited  (in  1542)  Tyndale's 

*  false  translation'  of  the  Bible,  and  even  the  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  in  English  to  all  women,  artificers,  laborers,  and  husband- 
men. 

The  Six  Articles  imposed  upon  all  Englishmen  a  belief  (1)  in  tran- 
substantiation,  (2)  the  needlessness  of  communion  in  both  kinds,  (3)  in 
clerical  celibacy,  (4)  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity  or  widowhood, 
(5)  the  necessity  of  private  masses,  (6)  auricular  confession.  Here  we 
have  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  features  of  Romanism.  Whoever 
denied  transubstantiation  was  to  be  burned  at  the  stake ;  dissent  from 
any  of  the  other  Articles  was  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation of  goods,  or  death,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

§  79.  The  Edwabdine  Abticles.    A.D.  1553. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  (Jan.  28, 1547)  Cranmer  and  the 
reform  party  gained  the  controlling  influence.  The  Six  Articles  were 
abolished.    The  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  was  prepared  and 


*  See  the  compariBon  in  Hardwick,  pp.  62  sqq. 
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set  forth  (1549)^  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Second,  with  sandi; 
changes  (1552). 

The  reformation  of  worship  was  followed  by  that  of  doctrine.  i'OT 
some  time  Cranmer  entertained  the  noble  but  premature  idea  of  fram- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  the  German  and  Swiss  Beformers,  an  evangeUcal 
catholic  creed,  which  should  embrace  ^  all  the  heads  of  ecclesiastical 
doctrine,'  especially  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy  on  the  eucharigt 
and  serve  as  a  protest  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  as  a  bond  of  anion 
among  the  Protestant  Churches.^ 

This  project  was  reluctantly  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  purely  En- 
glish formula  of  public  doctrine,  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion. 
They  were  began  by  Cranmer  in  1549,  subjected  to  several  revisions, 
completed  in  November,  1552,  and  published  in  1553,  together  with 
a  short  Catechism,  by  '  royal  authority,'  and  with  the  approval  of '  a 
Synod  (Convocation)  at  London.'*  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  they  received  the  formal  sanction  of  Convocation,  or  were 
circulated  on  tlie  sole  aathority  of  the  royal  council  daring  the  brief 
i-eign  of  Edwai'd  (who  died  July  6,  1553).'  The  chief  title  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Articles,  as  well  as  of  the  revised  Liturgy,  belongs 
to  Cranmer;  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much  is  due  to  his 
fellow-Eeformers — '  bishops  and  other  learned  men' — and  the  foreign 
divines  then  residing  in  England,  to  whom  the  drafts  were  submitted, 
or  whose  advice  was  solicited.* 

The  Edwardiile  Articles  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Thirty- 

'  See  Cranmer's  letters  of  invitation  to  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  Melanchthon,  in  Cox's  editioo 
of  Cranmer  8  Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  431-4^3. 

'  ^Articuii  de  quibua  in  Synodo  Londinensi,  A.D,  M.D.LIL  ad  tollendam  opimonvm  dip- 
genrioneta  et  conaensum  vera  religionis  Jirmandum,  inter  Epiacopos  et  alios  Erudiios  Viros  am- 
venerat,^  *  Articles  agreed  on  by  the  Bishopes,  and  other  learned  menne  in  the  Svnode  at 
London,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Godde,  M.D.LIL,  for  the  auoiding  of  controaersie  in  opin- 
ions, and  the  establishment  of  a  godlie  concorde,  in  certeine  matters  of  Religion.*  Thev  are 
printed  in  Hardwick,  Append.  III.  pp.  277-838,  in  Latin  and  English,  and  in  parallel  rol- 
nmns  with  the  Elizabethan  Articles.  The  Latin  text  is  also  given  by  Niemeyer,  pp.  592-600. 
On  minor  points  concerning  their  origin,  comp.  Hardwick,  pp.  78  sqq. 

'  Palmer,  Barnet,  and  others  maintain  the  latter ;  Hardwick  (p.  107),  the  former. 

*  John  Knox  and  the  other  royal  chaplains  were  also  consulted ;  see  Lorimer,  1.  c  pp.  \^ 
sqq.  Knox  did  not  object  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles,  bnt  to  the  rubric  on  kneeling  in 
the  eucharistic  6er\-ice  of  the  Liturgy,  and  his  opposition  led  to  the  '  Dedaratioa  on  Kneel- 
ing,' which  is  a  strong  protest  against  ubiquitarianism  and  any  idolatrous  veneration  cfthe 
sacramental  elements.  It  was  inserted  as  a  rubric  by  order  of  Council  in  1552,  was  oautted 
in  1559,  and  restored  in  1G62. 
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nine,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  (three  of  them  borrowed  from  the 
Augsburg  Confession),  which  were  omitted  in  the  Elizabethan  revis- 
ion— namely,  one  on  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (Art. 
XVI.);  one  on  the  obligation  of  keeping  the  moral  commandments 
— against  antinomianism — (XIX.);  one  on  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  (XXXIX.) ;  one  on  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death — against  the 
Anabaptist  notion  of  the  psychopannychia — (XL.);  one  against  the 
inillenarians  (XLI.);^  and  one  against  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation (XLII.).*     A  clause  in  the    article  on  Christ's  descent  into 
Ilades  (Art  III-),^  and  a  strong  protest  against  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
body,  and  '  the  real  and  bodily  presence  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  in 
tlie  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper'  (in  Art.  XXIX.),  were  likewise 
omitted. 

§  80.  The  Elizabethan  Aeticles.     A.D.  1563  and  1571. 

After  the  temporary  suppression  of  Protestantism  under  Queen 
Mary,  the  Reformed  hierarchy,  Liturgy,  and  Articles  of  Beligion  were 
permanently  restored,  with  a  number  of  changes,  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

lu  1559,  Archbishop  Parker,  with  the  other  prelates,  set  forth,  as  a 
provisional  test  of  orthodoxy,  Eleven  Articles,  taken  in  part  from 
those  of  1553,  but  differing  in  form  and  avoiding  controverted  topics.* 
They  were  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

THE   LATIN   EDmON,  1563. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  two  Convocations,  which  were  summoned 
by  Elizabeth  in  January,  1563,  Parker  submitted  a  i-evision  of  the 
Latin  Articles  of  1553,  prepared  by  him  with  the  aid  of  Bishop  Cox 

'  '  Qui  MilUnariorum  /abttlam  revocctre  conantury  sacria  Uteris  adveraantur^  ei  in  Judaica 
dtliramenta  aese  pradpitant  (cast  themselves  headlong  into  a  Juishe  dotage).'  Comp.  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  XVII.,  where  the  Anabaptists  and  others  are  condemned  for 
teaching  the  final  salvation  of  condemned  men  and  devils,  and  the  Jewish  opinions  of  the 
millennium. 

*  *'Hi  quoque  damnatione  digni  sunt,  qui  conantur  hodie  pemicioaam  opinianem  inataurarej 
q^u>d  omnea,  quantumvia  impii,  aervandi  sunt  tandem,  atm  d^nito  tempore  a  juatitia  divina 
pvnaa  de  admiagiajlagitiis  luerunt. ' 

'  ^Nam  corpus  [^Christt]  usque  ad  reaurrectionem  in  sepulckrojacuit,  Spiritus  ab  iUo  emissus 
(his  ghost  departing  from  him)  cum  spiritibus  qui  in  carcere  sive  in  inferno  detinebantw,Juitf 
iUisque  prrrdicavity  quemadmodum  testatur  Petri  locus.  (At  auo  ad  in/eroa  deacenau  nuUoa  9 
caarceribua  aul  tor  mentis  liber  avit  Chris  tus  Dominus.y 

*  They  are  printed  by  Hardwick  in  Append.  IV.  pp.  337-339. 

Vol.  I.— R  e 
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of  Ely,  Bishop  Gaest  of  Bochester,  and  others,  who  had  already  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book.'  After  an  examina- 
tion by  both  houses,  the  Articles,  reduced  to  the  number  of  tfairtj- 
nine,  were  ratified  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  and  the  members  of  the 
lower  house,  and  published  by  the  royal  press,  1563. 

It  is  stated  that  Elizabeth  ^diligently  read  and  sifted'  the  docament 
before  giving  her  assent  To  her  influence  must  probably  be  traced 
two  characteristic  changes  of  the  printed  copy  as  compared  with  the 
Parker  MS. — namely,  the  insertion  of  the  famous  clause  in  Art.  XX, 
afiirming  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith — and  the 
omission  of  Art  XXIX.,  which  denies  that  the  unworthy  communi- 
cants partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ'  The  latter  Article, 
however,  was  restored  by  the  Bishops,  May  11, 1571,  and  appears  in 
all  the  printed  copies  since  that  time,  both  English  and  Latin. 

THE  ENGLISH  EDITION,  1571. 

The  authorized  English  text  was  adopted  by  Convocation  in  1571, 
and  issued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Saleebury.  It 
presents  sundry  variations  from  the  Latin  edition  of  1563.  Both  edi- 
tions are  considered  equally  authoritative  and  mutually  explanatory. ^ 

'  A  manuscript  copy  of  this  rerision,  with  namerons  corrections  and  antograph  agoatara 
of 'MattluBos  Cantaar/  (Parker),  and  other  prelates  (including  some  of  the  northern  prorioceX 
is  preserved  among  the  Parker  MSS.  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  pdbltsfaed 
b?  Dr.  Lamb  in  1829.  The  handwriting  (as  Mr.  Lewis,  the  librarian,  informed  me  wben 
wen  on  a  visit  in  July,  1875)  is  probably  Jocelin's,  the  secretary  of  Parker.  Tlie  eopy 
i  ontains  also  the  older  Articles  Nos.  40-42,  but  marked  by  a  red  line  as  to  be  omitted.  This 
copy  is  probably  the  same  which  Parker  submitted  to  Convocation,  but  it  preaeiits  seveni 
variations  (especially  in  Art.  XX.)  from  the  copy  of  the  Convocation  reoorda.  ComiK 
Hardwick,  pp.  125  and  135  sqq. 

*  Hardwick,  pp.  143  sqq. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Burnet  and  Waterland,  adopted  by  Hardwick,  p.  1 68.  Watsfand  svs 
{Work8,  Vol.  II.  pp.  316,  317):  '  As  to  the  Articles,  English  and  Latin,  I  may  just  obcerrs  far 
the  sake  of  such  readers  as  are  less  acquainted  with  these  things :  Jirst^  that  the  Artides  mre 
passed,  recorded,  and  ratified  in  the  year  1562  [1563],  and  in  Latin  only.  Seccmd^^ibnt 
those  Latin  Articles  were  revised  and  corrected  by  the  convocation  of  157L  JTdrdfyj  ^at  sn 
authentic  English  translation  was  then  made  of  the  Latin  Articles  by  the  same  convocation, 
and  the  Latin  and  English  adjusted  as  nearly  as  possible.  Fourthbf,  that  the  Arttcfes  thas 
perfected  in  both  languages  were  published  the  same  year,  and  by  the  royal  authority.  fyMf, 
subscription  was  required  the  same  year  to  the  English  Articles,  called  the  Artictes  of  15S2, 
by  the  famous  act  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth. — These  things  considered,  I  might  jnsUy  saj 
with  Bishop  Burner,  that  the  Latin  and  English  are  both  equaUy  autkenticoL  Thus  modi^ 
however,  I  may  certainly  infer,  that  if  in  any  places  the  English  version  be  ambigooos,  where 
the  Latin  original  is  clear  and  determinate,  the  Latin  ought  to  fix  the  more  dooblliil 
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THB  BOYAL  DBOLABATIOK  OF  1628. 

After  the  Sjnod  of  Dort,  to  which  James  I.  sent  a  strong  delega- 
bioii,  the  Arminian  controversy  spread  in  England,  and  caused  sach 
&n  agitation  that  the  king,  who,  according  to  his  own  estimate  and 
that  of  his  flatterers,  was  equal  to  Solomon  in  wisdom,  ordered  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  (Aug.  4, 1622)  to  prohibit  the  lower  clergy  from  preach- 
ing on  the  five  points.^  Charles  I.,  in  concert  with  Archbishop  Laud 
(who  sympathized  with  Arminianism),  issued  a  Proclamation  (1626) 
of  similar  import,  deploring  the  prevalence  of  theological  dissension, 
and  threatening  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  those  clergymen  who 
should,  raise,  publish,  or  maintain  opinions  not  clearly  warranted  by 
the  formularies  of  the  Church. 

As  this  proclamation  did  not  silence  the  controversy,  Charles  was 
advised  by  Laud  to  order  the  republication  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
with  a  Preface  regulating  the  interpretation  of  the  sama  This  Pref- 
ace, called  ^  His  Majesty's  Declaration,'  was  issued  in  1628,  and  has 
ever  since  accompanied  the  English  editions  of  the  Articles.'  Its 
object  was  to  check  Calvinism  (although  it  is  not  named),  and  the  quin- 
quarticular  controversy  (*all  further  curious  search'  on  Uhose  curious 
points  in  which  the  present  differences  lie '),  and  to  restrict  theological 
opinions  to  the  Miteral  and  grammatical  sense'  of  the  Articles.^     It 

of  the  other  (as  also  vice  versa),  it  heing  evident  that  the  Convocation,  Queen,  and  Parlia- 
ment intended  the  same  sense  in  both.* 

'  One  of  the  directions  reads:  '  That  no  preacher  of  what  title  soever,  nnder  the  degree  of  a 
Bishop,  or  Dean  at  least,  do  from  hencefoith  presame  to  preach  in  any  popolar  aaditory  the 
deep  points  of  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  or  the  universality,  efficacy,  resistibility  or 
irresistibility  of  divine  grace ;  but  leave  those  themes  to  be  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that 
moderately  and  modestly,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  of  positive  doc- 
trine, as  being  fitter  for  the  schools  and  Universities  than  for  simple  auditories.' — Wilkins, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  465 ;  Hardwick,  p.  202. 

*  It  disappeared,  of  course,  in  the  American  editions.     It  is  printed  in  Vol  III.  p.  486. 

'  *No  man  shall  either  print  or  preach  or  draw  the  Aiticle*  [the  previous  sentence  speaks 
of  the  Articles  generally,  perhaps  Art.  XVII.  on  predestination  is  meant  particularly]  *  aside 
any  way,  but  shall  submit  to  it  in  the  plain  and  fuU  meaning  thereof;  and  shall  not  put  his 
own  sense  or  comment  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article,  but  shall  take  it  in  the  literal  aaid 
giwnmatical  sense.'  In  a  '  Declaration'  of  Charles  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  (March 
10, 1628),  he  says,  concerning  his  intention  in  issuing  the  Declaration  before  the  Articles: 
'  We  did  tie  and  restrain  all  opinions  to  the  sense  of  these  Articles  that  nothing  might  be  left 
to  fancies  and  invocations*  [probably  an  eiTor  for '  innovations '].  *  For  we  call  God  to  record, 
before  whom  we  stand,  that  it  is,  and  always  hath  been,  our  chief  heart's  desire,  to  be  found 
worthy  of  that  title,  which  we  account  the  most  glorious  in  all  our  crown,  Dtfender  of  this 
^m/A.'— Hardwick,  p.  206. 
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was  greeted  by  Armiuian8  and  High-Chnrchmen,  who  praise  its  mc»l 
eration,*  but  was  resisted  by  Calvinists  and  the  Puritan  party  tba 
prevailing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  declared  its  determm- 
tion  to  suppress  both* Popery  and  Arminianism.'*  The  subsequeo: 
history  of  England  has  shown  how  little  royal  and  parliamentar 
proclamations  and  prohibitions  avail  against  the  irresistible  force  of 
ideas  and  the  progress  of  theology. 

SUBSCBIPnON. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  at  first  opposed  to  any  action  of  Parliament 
on  questions  of  religious  doctrine,  which  she  regarded  as  the  highest 
department  of  her  own  royal  supremacy ;  but  in  May,  1571,  she  was 
forced  by  her  council,  in  view  of  popish  agitations,  to  give  her  assent 
to  a  bill  of  Parliament  which  required  all  priests  and  teachers  of  re 
ligion  to  subscribe  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.' 

Subscription  was  first  rigidly  enforced  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  (is 
1584,  which  is  noted  as  *  the  wof  ul  year  of  subscription '),  and  by  Ban 
croft  (1604). 

This  test  of  orthodoxy  was  even  applied  to  academical  students.  Al 
Oxford  a  deci*ee  of  Convocation,  in  1573,  required  students  to  sal> 

'  Hardwick  says  (p.  205):  *  A  document  more  sobe)*  and  conciliatoiy  could  not  veD  Iutc 
been  devised.'  Bishop  Forbes  goes  further,  and  thinks  that  it  was  *die  ennnciatioo  of  tbe 
Catholic  sense  of  the  Articles,*  and  that  Newman's  Tract  XC.  and  Piuey*8  Irtakon  m 
*  legitimate  outcomes  of  the  King's  Declaration '  (1.  c.  Vol.  I.  p.  xi.). 

■  The  Uouse  passed  the  following  vote  and  manifesto  on  the  royal  DecUurBtioa:  *Wc,tiie 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  do  claim,  protest,  and  avow  for  tmth,  the  aense  of  the 
Articles  of  Religion  which  wero  established  by  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  yearofoorlaa 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  the  public  act  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  general  ind 
current  expositions  of  the  writers  of  our  Church,  have  been  delivered  onto  ns.  And  we  rgert 
the  sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Arminians,  and  all  others,  wherein  they  differ  from  as.'— Hini- 
wick,  p.  206. 

'  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  12.  It  enacts  *by  the  authority  of  the  present  Parliament,  that  ereir 
person  under  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  which  doth  or  shall  pretend  to  be  a  priest  or  minister  of 
God's  holy  Word  and  Sacraments,  by  reason  of  any  other  form  of  institution,  consecntwn.  or 
ordering,  than  the  form  set  forth  by  Parliament  in  the  time  of  the  late  King  of  mostwwthr 
memory.  King  Edward*  the  Sixth,  or  now  nsed,  .  .  .  shall .  .  .  declare  his  assent,  and  sob- 
scribe  to  all  the  Articles  of  Religion,  which  only  concern  the  confession  of  the  tme  Chn?»»" 
faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  comprised  in  a  book  entitled  Articles^ .  •  •  P* 
forth  by  the  Queen's  authority.'  The  subscription  to  the  Articles  was  urged  by  the  1^' 
tanic  party  in  Parliament  in  opposition  to  Romanism.  See  Hard  wick,  pp.  1 50  sq.  The  woo- 
ing of  the  statute  was  made  use  of  to  confine  assent  to  the  doctrinal  Articles  ('which  (*h 
concern,'  etc.),  and  to  relieve  the  conscience  of  the  Puritans  who  objected  to  the  rowl 
supremacy,  the  surplice,  and  other  *  defiled  robes  of  Antichrist' 
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scribe  before  taking  their  degrees,  and  in  1576  this  requirement  was 
extended  to  students  above  sixteen  years  of  age  on  their  admission. 
At  Cambridge  the  law  was  less  rigid. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  under  Charles  II.  imposed  with  more  strin- 
gency than  ever  subscription  on  the  clergy  and  every  head  of  a  col- 
lege. But  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary  gave  some  relief 
by  exempting  dissenting  ministers  from  subscribing  to  Arts.  XXXIV- 
XXXYI.  ani  a  portion  of  XXYIL  Subsequent  attempts  to  relax  or 
abolish  subscription  resulted  at  last  in  the  University  Tests  Act  of 
1871,  by  which  '  no  one,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  order 
to  take  a  degree,  except  in  divinity ^  or  to  exercise  any  right  of  grad- 
uates, can  be  required  to  make  any  profession  of  faith.' ^ 

BELATION  TO  THE  EDWAKDINB  ABTIOLES. 

The  Elizabethan  Articles  differ  from  the  Edwardine  Articles,  be- 
sides minor  verbal  alterations — 

(1.)  In  the  omission  of  seven  Articles  (Edwardine  X.,  XYI.,  XIX., 
X^YYTX.  to  XLTL).  The  last  four  of  them  reject  certain  Anabaptist 
doctrines,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  disappeared  or  lost  their 
importance.^  Art.  XIX.  of  the  old  series,  touching  the  obligation 
of  the  moral  law,  was  transferred  in  substance  to  Art  Vll.  of  the 
new  series. 

(2.)  In  the  addition  of  f onr  Articles,  viz. :  On  the  Holy  Ghost  (Eliz. 
v.) ;  on  good  works  (XII.) ;  on  the  participation  of  the  wicked  in  the 
eucharist  (XXIX.) ;  on  communion  in  both  kinds  (XXX.). 

(3.)  In  the  partial  curtailment  or  amplification  of  seventeen  Articles. 
Among  the  amplifications  are  to  be  noticed  the  list  of  Canonical  and 
Apocryphal  Books  (VI.),  and  of  the  Homilies  (XXXV.) ;  the  restric- 
tion of  the  number  of  sacraments  to  two  (XXV.) ;  the  condemnation 
of  transubstantiation,  and  the  declaration  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
Christ's  presence  (XXVIII.) ;  the  disapproval  of  worship  in  a  foreign 
tongue  (XXrV.);  the  more  complete  approval  of  infant  baptism 
(XXVIL),  and  clerical  marriage  (XXXII.). 

'  The  yarioas  acts  enforcing  and  relaxing  sabscription  are  conyenientlj  collected  in  the 
Praytr-Book  InierUavedy  London,  7th  ed.  1873,  pp.  860  sqq.  See  also  chap.  xi.  of  Hard- 
wick's  Hittory  of  the  ArHcIea, 

*  See  p.  616. 
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The  difference  of  the  two  series,  and  their  relation  to  the  Thirteen 
Articles,  will  be  more  readily  seen  from  the  following  table: 


THniTBBN  Abticlbb. 
1588. 

I.  De  XJnitate  Dei  et  Tri- 
nitate  Personaroin. 

3.  De  Peccato  OriginalL 
8.  De  duabus  Christi  Na- 

toria. 

4.  De  Justificatione. 

5.  De  Bcclesia. 

6.  De  Baptismo. 

7.  De  Eucharistia. 

8.  De  Poenitentia. 

9.  De  Sacramentorum 
Usu. 

10.  De  Ministris  Eccle- 
sis. 

II.  De  RitibuB  Ecclesias- 
ticis. 

12.  De  Rebus  Civilibus. 

18.  De  Corponim  Resur- 
rectione  et  Judicio  Eztre- 
mo. 

[This  order  follows,  as 
fiir  as  it  goes,  the  order  of 
the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession.] 


FOBTT-TWO    AbTZCLBS. 

1658. 

1.  Of  faith  in  the  holie 
Trinitie. 

2.  That  the  worde,  or 
Sonne  of  God,  was  made  a 
very  man. 

8.  Of  the  goying  doune 
of  Christe  into  HeUe. 

4.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christe. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  holie 
Scripture  is  sufficient  to 
Saluation. 

6.  The  olde  Testamente 
is  not  to  be  refused. 

7.  The  three  Credes. 

8.  Of  originall  or  birthe 
sinne. 

9.  Of  free  wille. 

10.  Of  Grace. 

11.  Of  the  Justification 
of  manne. 

13.  Workes  before  Justi- 
fication. 

18.  Workes  of  Superero- 
gation. 

14.  No  man  is  without 
sinne,  but  Christe  alone. 

15.  Of  sinne  against  the 
holie  Ghoste. 

16.  Blasphemie  against 
the  holie  Ghoste. 

17.  Of  predestination  and 
election. 

18.  We  must  trusteto  ob- 
teine  eternal  salvation  onely 
by  the  name  of  Christ. 

19.  All  men  are  bound  to 
kepe  the  moral  commaund- 
ementes  of  the  Lawe. 

20.  Of  the  Church. 

21.  Of  the  auctboritie  of 
the  Churche. 

22.  Of  the  auctboritie  of 
General  Counsailes.  i 


THIKTT-mHB  ABT1CLB& 
1571. 

1.  Of  Faith  in  the  Hoh 
Trinity. 

2.  Of  Christ  the  Son  d 
God,  which  was  made  rtrj 

8.  Of  the  Going  down  of 
Christ  into  Hell 

4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ. 

5.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost 

6.  Of  the  Sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scripture  for  Sal- 
vation. 

7.  Of  the  Old  Testament 

8.  Of  the  Three  Creeds. 

9.  Of  Original  or  Birth 
Sin. 

10.  Of  Free  Will 

11.  Of  the  Jnstificatiaa 
of  man. 

12.  OfGoodWorksL 

18.  Of  Works  before  Jus- 
tification. 

14.  Of  Works  of  Super- 
erogation. 

15.  Of  Christ  alone  with- 
out sin. 

16.  Of  Bin  after  BaptisD. 


1 7.  Of  Predestination  and 
Election. 

18.  Of  obtaining  Salva- 
tion by  the  name  of  Christ 


19.  Of  the  Church. 

20.  Of  the  Authority  of 
the  Church.- 

21.  Of  the  Authority  of 
General  Councils 
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28.  Of  Purgatorie. 

24.  No  manne  male  min- 
ister in  the  Congregation 
except  he  be  called. 

25.  Menne  must  speake 
in  the  Congregation  in 
soche  toung  as  the  people 
understandeth. 

26.  Of  the  Sacramentes. 

27.  The  wickednesse  of 
the  Ministres  dooeth  not 
take  awaie  the  effectuall 
operation  of  Gkxldes  ordi- 
nances. 

28.  Of  Baptisme. 

29.  Of  the  Lordes  Supper. 


80.  Of  the  perfeicte  obla- 
cion  of  Christe  made  upon 
the  crosse. 

81.  The  state  of  single 
life  is  commaunded  to  no 
man  by  the  worde  of  God. 

82.  Excommunicate  per- 
sones  are  to  bee  auoided. 

88.  Tradidons  of  the 
Churche. 

84.  Homelies. 

85.  Of  the  booke  of 
Praiera  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Churche  of  England. 

86.  Of  Ciuile  Magistrates. 

87.  Cbnstien  mennes 
gooddes  are  not  commune. 

88.  Christien  menne  maie 
take  an  oath. 

89.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  dead  is  not  yeat  brought 
to  passe. 

40.  The  soulles  of  them 
that  departe  this  life  doe 
neither  die  with  the  bodies 
nor  sleep  idlie. 

41.  Heretickes  called  Mil- 
lenarii. 

42.  All  men  shall  not  bee 
saued  at  the  length. 


22.  Of  Purgatory. 
28.  Of  Ministering  in  the 
Congregation. 

24.  Of  Speaking  in  the 
Congregation  in  such  a 
tongue  as  the  people  un- 
derstandeth. 

25.  Of  the  8acrament& 

26.  Of  the  Unworthiness 
of  Ministers  which  hinder 
not  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 
menta. 

27.  Of  Baptasm. 

28.  Of  the  Lordes  Supper. 

29.  Of  the  Wicked  which 
eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  of  the  Lordes  Supper. 

80.  Of  Both  Kinds. 

81.  Of  the  one  Oblation 
of  Christ  finished  upon  the 
cross. 

82.  Of  the  Marriage  of 
Priests. 

88.  Of  Excommunicate 
Persons,  how  they  are  to 
be  avoided. 

84.  Of  the  Traditions  of 
the  Church. 

85.  Of  Homilies. 

86.  Of  Consecrating  of 
Bishops  and  Ministers. 

87.  Of  Civil  Magistrates. 

88.  Of  Christian  men's 
goods,  which  are  not  com- 
mon. 

89.  Of  a  Christian  man's 
oath. 

The  Ratification. 
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§  81.  The  Interfbetation  of  the  Abticlbs. 

The  theological  interpretation  of  the  Articles  by  English  writeis 
has  been  mostly  conducted  in  a  controversial  rather  than  an  historical 
spirit,  and  accommodated  to  a  particular  school  or  party.  Moderate 
High -Churchmen  and  Arminians,  who  dislike  Calvinism,  represeu 
them  as  purely  Lutheran ; '  Anglo-Catholics  and  Tractarians,  who  abhor 
both  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  endeavor  to  conform  them  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  contemporary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;'  Cal- 
vinistic  and  evangelical  Low-Churchmen  find  in  them  substantially 
their  own  creed.'  Continental  historians,  both  Protestant  and  CathoL'c, 
rank  the  Church  of  England  among  the  Keformed  Churches  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lutheran,  and  her  Articles  are  found  in  eveiy  oolle^ 
tion  of  Beformed  Confessions.^ 

The  Articles  must  be  understood  in  their  natural  grammatical  and 
historical  sense,  from  the  stand-point  and  genius  of  the  BefornaatioQ, 
the  public  and  private  writings  of  their  compilers  and  earliest  ei- 
pounders.  In  doubtful  cases  we  may  consult  the  Homilies,  the  Cate- 
chism, the  several  revisions  of  the  Prayer-book,  the  Canons,  and  other 
contemporary  documents  bearing  on  the  reformation  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  a  preceding  section  we  have  endeavored  to  give  the  historical  key 
for  the  understanding  of  the  doctrinal  character  of  the  English  Arti- 
cles.   A  closer  examination  will  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  Articles  are  Catholic  in  the  oecumenical  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  like  all  the  Protestant  ConfeesioQg 
of  the  Bef  ormation  period ;  and  they  state  those  doctrines  partly  io 
the  very  words  of  two  Lutheran  documents,  viz.,  the  Angsbnig  Con- 
fession and  the  Wurtemberg  Confession. 


"  So  Archbishop  Laurence,  of  Cashel,  and  Hardwick,  in  their  learned  works  on 
'  Newman,  Pusey,  Forbes.    Archbishop  Land  had  ptepazwl  the  waj  for  this  Ttn->*m«iiff 
interpretation. 

*  Even  the  Puritans  accepted  the  doctrinal  Artidee,  and  the  Westminster  Asaemhlj  fim 
made  them  the  basis  of  its  Calvinistic  Confession. 

*  From  the  Corpus  et  SyntoffTna  down  to  the  collections  of  Niemejrer  and  BockcL  T^ 
Roman  Catholic  Mohler  likewise  nambers  the  Articles  among  the  Reformed  (Calyimtfic) 
Confessions,  SsfmboUk,  p.  22.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Articles  have  no  place  In  any  eoB8^ 
tion  of  Latheran  symbols ;  still  less,  of  coarse,  could  they  be  Indnded  among  Gnek  or  Ltfi 
symbols. 
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2.  They  are  Atigustinian  in  the  anthropological  and  soteriological 
doctrines  of  free-will,  sin,  and  grace:  herein  likewise  agreeing  with 
the  Continental  Beformers,  especially  the  Lutheran. 

3.  They  are  Protestant  and  evangdioal  in  rejecting  the  pecnliar 
errors  and  abuses  of  Borne,  and  in  teaching  those  doctrines  of  Script- 
ure and  tradition,  justification  by  faith,  faith  and  good  works,  the 
Church,  and  the  number  of  sacraments,  which  Luther,  Zwingli,  and 
Calvin  held  in  common. 

4.  They  ai-e  Bef armed  or  moderatdy  Calvinistic  in  the  two  doc- 
trines of  Predestination  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  in  which  the  Lutheran 
and  Beformed  Churches  differed ;  although  the  chief  Beformed  Con- 
fessions were  framed  after  the  Articles. 

5.  They  are  Eraatian  in  the  political  sections,  teaching  the  closest 
union  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil ;  with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan revision  dropped  the  title  of  the  king  as  ^supreme  head  in 
earth,'  and  excluded  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  from 
the  ^  chief  government'  of  the  English  Church  claimed  by  the  crown.^ 
All  the  Beformation  Churches  were  more  or  less  intolerant,  and  en- 
forced uniformity  of  belief  as  far  as  they  had  the  power;  but  the 
Calvinists  and  Puritans  were  more  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  Church 
over  against  the  State  than  the  Lutherans. 

6.  Art  XXXV., referring  to  the  Prayer-book  and  the  consecration 
of  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  is  purely  Anglican  and 
Episcopalian,  and  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Puritans. 

We  have  now  to  furnish  the  proof  as  far  as  the  doctrinal  articles 
are  concerned. 

THE  ABTIOLES  AKD  THE  AUOSBTTBG  OOOTESBIOH. 

The  Edwardine  Articles  were  based  in  part,  as  already  observed, 
upon  a  previous  draft  of  Thirteen  Articles,  which  was  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  German  and  English  divines,  and  based  upon  the  doctrinal 

*  The  modification  of  the  royal  snpremacj  in  Art  XXXVII.,  as  compared  with  Art. 
XXXVI.  of  Edward,  was  intended  to  meet  the  scruples  of  Romanists  and  Oalyinists.  Nerer- 
theless  this  article,  and  the  two  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  form  the  basts  of  that  re- 
strictive code  of  laws  which  pressed  so  heavily  for  more  than  two  centuries  upon  the  con- 
scienceB  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissenters.  Comp.  the  third  chapter  of  Hallam's 
dmUitutiomal  HUtoty  of  England  (Harper's  ed.  pp.  71  sq<|.). 
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Articles  of  the  Aiigsboi^  OonfeBsion.  Some  pasBages  were  trai^ 
lerred  verbatim  from  the  Lutheran  docmnent  to  the  Thirteen  Arti- 
cles,  and  from  these  to  the  Forty-two  (1553),  and  were  retained  in  the 
Elizabethan  revision  (1563  and  1571).  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  comparison.  The  corresponding  words  are  printed  in 
italics. 


AUOSBUBO   COHFBSSION. 

1580. 
Abt.  I.  De  Deo. 

Eccleaiae  magno  consensu 
apad  nos  docent,  Decretum 
Nicsenffi  Synodi,  de  imitate 
essentiffi  diyinae  et  de  tribus 
peraonis,  verum  et  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  credendum 
esse.  Videlicet,  quod  sit 
una  essentia  divina,  qu8B  et 
appellatur  et  estDetM,  (ster- 
ntUy  ineorporeuB  impartibilia^ 
immenaa  poUmbia^  sapientiay 
InmUate^  ereatar  et  eoMerva- 
tor  omnivm  rerum,  m9Q>i- 
Uum  et  invitOnlium;  et  ta- 
men  trw  sint  perBcma,  ^tu- 
dem  eitentuB  et  potentim^  et 
costenuB,  Pater ^  FUius  et 
Spiritus  Sanettu.  Et  no- 
mine personsB  utuntur  ea 
significatione,  qua  usi  sunt 
in  hac  causa  scriptores 
ecclesiastici,  ut  significet 
non  partem  aut  qualitatem 
in  alio,  sed  quod  proprie 
subsistit 

Damnant  omnes  heereses, 
contra  hunc  articulum  ex- 
ortas,  ut  Manichseos,  qui 
duo  principia  ponebant, 
Bonum  et  Malum;  item 
Valentinianos,  Arianos, 
Eunomianos,     Mabometis- 


Thirtebn  Abtiglbs. 

1588. 

Art.  I.  De  Unitate  Dei  et 

Trinitate  Personarum. 

De  Unitate  EssentiflB  Di- 
vinse  et  de  Tribus  Personis, 
censemus  decretum  Nicenie 
Synodi  yerum,  et  sine  ulla 
dubitatione  credendum 
esse,  videlicet,  quod  sit  una 
Essentia  Divina,  quae  et  ap- 
pellatur et  est  DetUy  cBter- 
ntUy  ineorporeuSj  imparti- 
hilU^  immenea  patentia,  ea- 
pientia,  hanitate,  creator  et 
eonaervator  omnium  rerum 
visibUium  et  intinlnUum^  et 
tamen  tres  nnt  peruma  ^ue- 
dem  eaaentia  et  potentuB,  et 
cosetems,  Pater,  FiUu$,  ^ 
Spirittu  Sanetua;  et  no- 
mine personse  utimur  ea 
significatione  qua  usi  sunt 
in  bac  causa  scriptores 
ecclesiastici,  ut  significet 
non  partem  aut  qualitatem 
in  alio,  sed  quod  proprie 
subsistit. 

DamnamuB  omnes  lisBre- 
ses  contra  bunc  articulum 
exortas,  ut  Manicbieos,  qui 
duo  principia  ponebant, 
Bonum  et  ^alum:  item 
Valentinianos,  Arianos, 
Eunomianos,     Mabometis- 


Thxbtt-nikb  Abteoasl 

1563. 

Abt.  L  De  Fide  in  Saao> 

sanctum  Trinitatem. 

Unus  est  vivos  et  vans 
Deu8  CBtemtu,  tneorpartua, 
impartUnUey  impassibilia, 
immenem  potenUeBy  mgneUim 
ac  bonitatie:  ereator  et  eos^ 
aerwUor  omnhim  turn  «ut&»- 
liwn  turn  iinmnbQiuim.  Et 
in  unitate  hnios  divine  na- 
turae tree  stmt  Peretma  ^ue- 
dem  eaaenUeBy  potentimy  ac 
stendtatis,  Plater^  F%lmB,  et 
Spirittti  Sanetiue.^ 


'  The  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  ea^lenasiicarum  (De  Samma  Trini- 
tate, c.  2),  a  work  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Cranmer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  fix 
others,  1551.  It  was  edited  by  Cardwell,  Oxfoi'd,  1850,  and  serves  as  a  commentaiy  on  tbe 
Articles.     See  Hardwick,  pp.  82  and  371. 
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A.I7GEBUIIO  GoinnsBSiON. 
1680. 

tsSy  et  omnes  homm  simi- 
les. Damnant  et  Samosa- 
tenoB,  veteres  et  neotericos, 
qui,  cum  tantum  nnam  per- 
aonam  esse  contendant,  de 
Verbo  et  de  Spiritu  Sancto 
astute  et  impie  rhetorican- 
tnr,  quod  non  sint  penooflD 
distinctcB,  sed  quod  Yerbum 
ngnificet  yerbum  yocale,  et 
8pirittt8  motum  in  rebus 
creatuoL 

Abt.  m.  De  Filio  Del 

Item  docent,  quod  Vet- 
bunij  hoc  est,  FiUuB  Dei, 
asmanpterit  humanam  natur 
ram  in  tUero  beata  Marin 
virffiniSy  ut  sint  dua  naturm^ 
divina  et  kiumana^  in  unitate 
permmm  inteparcMIUer  eon- 
juneta^  untu  OkristuSy  vere 
DeuB  et  vere  homo^  natus  ez 
virgine  Maria,  vere  pasnu, 
erueffixue^  mortuus^  et  eepul- 
tfi8y  ut  reeoneiUaret  nobis 
Patremj  et  hoetia  eeaet  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  oriffinie, 
sed  etiam  pro  omnHnu  actu- 
alibue  hominum  peceatie. 

Idem  descendit  ad  infe- 
ros, et  vere  resurrezit  tertia 
die,  deinde  ascendit  ad 
cqbIos,  ut  sedeat  ad  dexte- 
ram  Patris,  et  perpetuo  reg- 
net  et  dominetur  omnibus 
creaturis,  sanctificet  cre- 
dentes  in  ipsum,  misso  in 
corda  eorum  Spiritu  Sanc- 
to, qui  reg^t,  consoletur  ac 
vivificet  eos,  ac  defendat 
adversns  diabolum  et  vim 
peccatl 

Idem  Christus  paiam  est 
reditnms,  ut  jndicet  yiros 
et  mortuos,  etc.,  juxta  Sym- 
bolum  Apostolorum. 


Thibtsbh  Abtiglbb. 
1688. 

tas,  et  omnes  horum  simi- 
les. DamnamusetSamoea- 
tenos,  veteres  et  neotericos, 
qui  cum  tantum  unam  per- 
sonam esse  contendant,  de 
Verbo  et  Spiritu  Sancto 
astute  et  impie  rhetorican- 
tur,  quod  non  sint  persons 
distincta,  sed  quod  Yerbum 
significet  yerbum  yocale,  et 
SpirituB  motum  in  rebus 
creatum. 

Abt.  nL  De  Duabus  Christi 
Naturis. 

Item  docemus,  quod  Ver- 
Mem,  hoc  est  FUius  Dei,  ae- 
mmpeerit  humanam  natu- 
ram  in  utero  leaUB  Marin 
wrgvnie^  ut  sint  dua  natura^ 
divina  et  kumana^  in  unitate 
persona  inseparabUiter  eon- 
junetcB,  unus  Christus,  vere 
DeuSy  et  vere  homo,  natus  ex 
yirgine  Maria,  vere  passus, 
ente^ums,  martuus^  et  sepul- 
tuSy  ut  reconcUiaret  nobis 
Patrem,  et  hositia  esset  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  originis^ 
sed  etiam  pro  omnibus  aetu- 
(Uibus  hominum  peooaAis. 

Item  descendit  ad  infe- 
ros, etvere  resurrexit  tertia 
die,  deinde  ascendit  ad 
coelos,  ut  sedeat  ad  dexte- 
ram  Patris  et  perpetuo  reg- 
net  et  dominetur  omnibus 
creaturis,  sanctificet  cre- 
dentes  in  ipsum,  misso  in 
corde  eorum  Spiritu  Sanc- 
to, qui  regat,  consoletur,  ac 
yivificet  eos,  ac  defendat 
adyersus  diabolum  et  vim 
peccatl 

Idem  Christus  palam  est 
rediturus  ut  judicet  yiyos 
et  mortuos,  etc.,  juxta  Sym- 
bolum  ApostoloruuL 


THZBTT-mnx  Abticsjbs. 
166a 


Abt.  n.  Yerbum  Dei  verum 
hominem  esse  fiictum. 

FiUuSy  qui  est  FMum  Pa- 
tris ab  flBtemo  a  Patre  geni- 
tus  yerus  et  sBtemus  Deus, 
ac  Patri  consubstantialis, 
in  utero  Beata  virfj^is  ex 
illius  substantia  naturam 
humanam  assumpsit:  ita  ut 
dua  natures,  divina  et  hur 
mana  integre  atque  per- 
fecte  in  unitate  persona^ 
fuerint  inseparabiUter  eon^ 
iuneta:  ex  quibus  est  unus 
Christus,  verus  Deus  et  verus 
homo:  qui  vere  passus  est, 
eru€{/lxus,  mortuus,  et  sepul- 
tus,  ut  Patrem  nobis  reeon- 
eUiaretj  essetque  hoetia  non 
tantum  pro  culpa  ariginis^ 
yerum  etiam  pro  omnibus 
aetuaUbus  hominum  peeeatis. 
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AUOSBUBG  CONVESSION. 

1530. 

Abt.  IV.  De  Jostifica- 
tione. 

Item  docent,  quod  homi- 
nes non  poasmt  justificari 
coram  Deo  propriis  Tiribna, 
merUU  aut  operHnu,  sed 
gratis  justificentor  propter 
CfhrUtum  per  Jldem,  cum 
credmit  se  in  gratiam  reci- 
pi,  et  peccata  remitti  prop- 
ter Christum,  qui  sua  morte 
pro  nostris  peccatis  satisfe- 
cit.  Hanc  fidem  imputat 
Deus  pro  justitia  coram 
ipso.    Bom.  in.  et  lY. 

Abt.  Vn.  DeEcclesia. 

Item  docent,  quod  una 
Sancta  Ecclesia  pepetuo 
mansura  sit.  Bit  autem 
Ecdena  congregatio  Sanc- 
torum [Versammlung  aller 
Oldubigm]^  in  qua  Eyange- 
lium  recte  [rein]  docetur,  et 
reete  [laut  des  Evangelii] 
adminietrantur  Saeramenta, 

Et  ad  yeram  unitatem 
EcclesiflB  satis  est  consen- 
tire  de  doctrina  Eyangelii 
et  administratione  Sacra- 
mentorum.  Nee  necesse 
est  ubique  esse  similes  tra* 
ditiones  humanas,  seu  ritus 
aut  ceremonias,  ab  homini- 
bus  institutas.  Sicut  in- 
quit  Paulus  (Eph.  iy.  5,  6) : 
Una  fides,  unum  Baptisma, 
unus  Deus  et  Pater  om- 
nium, etc. 


Abt.  xm.  De  XJsu  Sacra- 
mentorum. 

De  usu  Sacramentorum 
docent,  quod  Sacramenta 
inxtituta  sint,  non  modo  ut 


THiBTiaEir  Abtzolbb. 

1688. 

Abt.  IV.   De  Justifica- 

tione. 

[Art.  IV.  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  is  enlarged,  and 
Art.  y.  added.  In  this 
case  the  English  Articles 
do  not  give  the  language, 
but  the  sense  of  the  Lu- 
theran symbols,  with  the 
unmistakeable  *sola  fide,' 
which  was  Luther's  watch- 
word.] 


Art.  V.  De  Ecclesia. 

[This  Article  is  much  en- 
larged, and  makes  an  im- 
portant distinction  between 
the  Church  as  the  *  congre- 
gatio omnium  sanctorum 
et  Jidelium^  (the  inyisible 
Church),  which  is  the  mys- 
tical body  of  Christ,  and 
the  Church  as  the  '  congre- 
gatio omnium  hominum 
qui  baptizati  sunt*  (the 
yisible  Church).] 


Art.  IX.  De  Sacramento- 
rum Usu. 
Docemus,    quod    Saerch 
menta  quse  per  yerbum  Dei 
inetUuta  sunt,  non  tantum 


TmBTT-NiirB  JLsencLBu 

1668. 

Abt.  XL  De  Homiiila  lusti 

ficationeL 

Tantum  jToptar  meriUiiB 
Domini  ac  Benratoris  no- 
stri  lesu  OhrUU^  per  ^fidem, 
non  propter  opera  et  uteriu 
nostra,  iusti  coram  Deo  re- 
putamur.  Qaare  sola  fide 
nos  ftwti/Sttiri,  doctrina  est 
saluberrima,  ac  oonsoJa- 
tionis  pleniflnima ;  nt  in 
Homilia  de  Inatificatioiie 
hominis  fosius  ezplicator. 


Abt.  XTX.  De  EoclesisL 
Bockna  Christi  yiaibilis. 
etit  ooetus  JtdMum^  in  q9o 
yerbum  Dei  param  prsdi- 
catur,  et  aacraimenita^  quoad 
ea  quflD  necessaiio  ezigim- 
tur,  iuxta  Christi  instito- 
turn  recte  adminidranUir,^ 
Sicut  errayit  Ecclesia 
Hierosolymitana,  Alexan- 
drina  et  Antiochena :  ita  et 
errayit  Ecclesia  Romana, 
non  solum  quoad  agenda 
et  cseremoniarum  ritus,  ye- 
rum  in  his  etiam  que  ere- 
denda  sunt 

[Compare  Art  XXXilL, 
which  treats  of  ecclesias- 
tical traditions,  and  corre- 
sponds in  sentiment  to  the 
second  clause  in  Art  YIL 
of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion.] 


Abt.  XXV.   De  Sacra- 
mentiSb 

Saeramenta  a  Christo  ai- 
etUuta  mmtantwnemnlnirim 
profewionU  Ohriatiamertm, 


'  The  silence  of  this  Article  concerning  the  episcopal  succession  was  observed  by  Jolifle. 
prebendary  at  Worcester,  who  added  among  the  marks  of  the  Charcfa,  ^Ugitima  et  eomiimm  jk- 
cessio  victtriorum  Christi/ 
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AuoaBUBO  Confession. 
1580. 

sint  nota  profemonii  inter 
homines,  sed  magis  ut  sint 
9iffna  et  tegUmonia  wluntch 
tU  Dei  erga  noSj  ad  excUan- 
dcun  et  eorifirmandam  Jldem 
in  his,  qui  utuntur,  propo- 
sita.  Itaque  utendum  est 
Sacramentis  ita,  at  fides  ac- 
cedaty  qnse  credat  promis- 
sionibns,  quae  per  Sacra- 
menta  ezhibentor  et  osten- 
dantur. 

Damnant  igitur  illos,  qui 
docent,  quod  Sacramenta 
ex  opereoperatojnstificent, 
nee  decent  fidem  requiri  in 
HSU  Saciamentorum,  quee 
credat  lemitti  peocata. 


Thibtt-ninb  Abticlbs. 
1563. 

sed  eerta  qyuBdam  potius  te^ 
tmonia^  et  effieacia  ngna 
gratia  atque  hoTUB  innoswh 
hmUUii  Deif  per  qua  trmii- 
bUiter  ipse  in  nobis  operatur^ 
no8tranique./S(Z0m  in  se,  non 
solum  exdtatj  verum  etiam 
car^finnat. 


ThIBTEBN  ABTZCLSa 

1588. 

eirU  notm  profeuionM  inter 
Christianos,  sed  magis  certa 
qiusdam  testimania  et  effioc^ 
da  signa  gratia^  et  Ixma  tcHr 
untatis  Dei  erga  nos^  per  gun 
Deus  invisibUiter  operatur 
in  ndbiSy  et  suam  gratiam  in 
nos  invisibiliter  diffiindit, 
siquidem  ea  rite  susceperi- 
mus ;  quodque  per  ea  exei- 
tatur  et  eoi0rmaturjides  in 
his  qui  eis  utuntur.  Porro 
docemus,  quod  ita  utendum 
sit  sacramentis,  ut  in  adul- 
tis,  prsBter  veram  contri- 
tionem,  necessario  etiam 
debeat  accedere  fides,  quao 
credat  prsesentibus  promis- 
sionibus,  quas  per  sacra- 
menta ostenduntur,  exhi- 
bentur,  et  prsestantur.  Ne- 
que,  etc. 


BesideB  these  passages,  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  thonght, 
though  not  in  language,  in  the  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,^  and  of  the  possibility  of  falling  after  justification.^  Several  of 
the  Edwardine  Articles,  also,  which  were  omitted  in  the  Elizabethan 
revision,  were  suggested  by  Art  XYIL  of  the  Angsbnrg  Confession, 
which  is  directed  against  the  Anabaptists. 

THE  ABnOLES  AND  THE   WtlBTEMBEBO  CONFESSION. 

Id  the  Elizabethan  revision  of  the  Articles  another  Lntheran  Con- 
fession was  used  (in  Arts.  II.,  V.,  VI.,  X.,  XI.,  and  XX.)— namely,  the 
Confessio  Wurtembergica^  drawn  np  by  the  Suabian  Reformer,  Bren- 
tiuB  (at  a  time  when  he  was  still  in  full  harmony  with  Melanchthon), 
in  the  name  of  Dnke  Christopher  of  Wiirtembei^  (I^^I)?  &i^d  pre- 
sented by  his  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (Jan.  24, 1552).^    Soon 

*  Conf.  Ang.  Art  II.,  English  Art.  IX., from  Angastine. 

*  Conf.  Ang.  Art.  XII.  {^  Damnant  Anabaptistas  qui  ntgant  semei  justificatos  posse  amittere 
Spiritum  Sanctum,* etc.),  English  Art.  XVI. 

*  Printed  in  the  Corpua  et  Syntagma  Conf.,  and  in  Dr.  Heppe*8  BekenntnM»-Schriften  der 
tUtprotestantischen  Kirche  Deutachiands,  Cassel,  1855,  pp.  491-554.  See  aboye,  §  47,  pp.  843 
■q.    Archbishop  Laurence  {Bampton  Lecturts,  pp.  40  and  238  sqq.)  first  disooTered  and 
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after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  negotiations  with  the  German 
Lutherans  (which  had  been  broken  off  in  1538)  were  resumed,  with  a 
Tiew  to  join  the  Smalcaldian  League,  but  led  to  no  definite  result  It 
was  probably  during  these  negotiations  that  the  Wlirtemberg  Confes- 
sion became  known  in  England ;  and  as  it  had  acquired  a  public  noto- 
riety by  its  presentation  at  Trent,  and  was  a  restatement  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  things,  it  was  Tery 
natural  that  it  should  be  compared  in  the  revision  of  the  Articles. 
Melanchthon's  ^  Saxon  Repetition  of  the  Augsburg  Confession '  would 
indeed  have  answered  the  same  purpose  equally  well,  but  perhaps  it 
was  not  known  in  time. 


CONFBSSIO  WI^TEICBBBSICA,  1552. 

Abt.  n.  De  Filio  Dei  (Heppe,  p.  492). 

Credimus  et  confitemur  Filium  Dei, 
Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ab 
iBtemo  a  Patre  sue  genitum,  verum  et 
setemum  Deum,  Patri  sue  consubstantia- 
lem,  et  in  plenitudine  temporis  factum 
hominem,  etc 

Abt.  m.  De  Spiritn  Sancto  (Heppe, 

p.  498). 

Credimus  et  confitemur  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum ab  8Dtemo  procedere  a  Deo  Patre  et 
Filio,  et  esse  ejusdem  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
essentiee,  majestatis,  et  glorisB,  yerum  ac 
8Btemum  Deum. 

Abt.  XXX.  De  Sacra  Scriptura  (Heppe, 

p.  540). 

Sacram  Sciipturam  yocamus  eos  Cano- 
nicos  libros  veteris  et  novi  Testamenti,  de 
quorum  authoritate  in  Ecclesia  nunquam 
dubitatum  est. 


TmBTT-NINB  Abtiglrs,  1563. 

Abt.  n.  Yerbum  Dei  verum  hominem 
esse&ctum. 

Ab  flDtemo  a  Patre  genitos,  Terns  et 
cBtemus  Deus,  ac  Fatri  consab8tantial]& 


Abt.  V.  De  Spiritn  Sancta 

SpirituB  SanctuB,  a  Patre  et  Filio  pro- 
cedens,  ejusdem  est  cum  Patre  et  Filio 
essentiffi,  majestatis,  et  gloris,  Terns  ac 
flBtemns  Deus. 


Abt.  VL  Diyins  Scriptnrse  doctrina 
suffidt  ad  saluteuL 

. . .  Sacra  ScriptursB  nomine  eos  Cano- 
nicos  libros  yeteris  et  novi  Testamenti  in- 
telligimus,  de  quorum  auctoritate  in  Ec- 
clesia nunquam  dubitatum  est 


pointed  oat  this  resemblance.  Hardwick  (pp.  126  sqq.)  and  the  '  InterleaTod  Prayer-Book* 
speak  of  the  Confession  of  Brentias  alternately  as  the  'Saxon'  Confession,  and  the  *War^ 
temberg'  (or  Wirtembarg !)  Confession,  as  if  the  Saxon  dty  of  Wittenberg  and  the  Dn^ 
(now  Kingdom)  of  Wiirtemberg  were  one  and  the  same.  The  '  Saxon  Confession,*  so  called, 
or  the  '  Repetition  of  the  Angsbarg  Confession,*  is  a  different  document,  written  aboet  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose  by  Melanchthon,  in  behalf  of  the  ^ttenberg  and  other 
Saxon  divines.  See  aboye,  p.  340,  and  the  Oxford  Sj/Uoge,  which  incoiporates  the  Saxon  bat 
not  the  WUrtembeig  Confession. 
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Ck>NFRflSIO  Wt^TBMBERGICA,  1552. 

Abt.  IV.  De  Peccato  (Heppe,  p.  498). 

Quod  autem  nonnulli  affirmant  homini 
post  lapBum  tantam  animi  integritatem 
relictam,  ut  poesit  sese,  naturalibus  suis 
viribas  et  bonis  operibos,  ad  fidem  et  in- 
vocationem  Dei  convertere  ac  pnBparare, 
haud  obscure  pngnat  cum  Apostolica 
doctrina,  et  cum  yero  Ecdesiffi  Catholics 
consensu. 

Abt.  V.  De  Justificalione  (Heppe, 
p.  495). 

Homo  enim  fit  Deo  acceptus,  et  repu- 
tator  coram  eo  Justus,   propter  solum 

Filium  Dei,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum 
Christum,  per  fidem. 

Abt.  Yin.  De  Evangelio  Christi  (Heppe, 

p.  500). 

Nee  veteris  nee  novi  Testamenti  ho- 
minibus  contingat  eetema  salus  propter 
meritum  operum  Legis,  sed  tantum  prop- 
ter meritum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi, 
per  fidem. 

Abt.  Vn.  De  Bonis  Operibus  (Heppe, 

p.  499). 

Non  est  autem  sentiendum,  quod  iis 
bonis  operibus,  quae  per  nos  facimus,  in 
judicio  Dei,  ubi  agitur  de  expiatione  pec- 
catorum,  et  placatione  divinee  ine,  ac 
merito  aDtems  salutis,  confidendem  sit. 
Omnia  enim  bona  opera,  quae  nos  faci- 
mus, sunt  imperfecta,  nee  possunt  severi- 
tatem  diyini  judicii  ferre. 

Abt.  XXXIl.  De  Ecclesia  (Heppe, 
p.  644). 

Credimus  et  confitemur,  quod  una  sit 
Bancta  Catholica  et  Apostolica  Ecclesia, 
juxta  symbolum  Apostolorum  et  Nic»- 
num. . . . 

Quod  heec  Ecclesia  habeat  jus  judi- 
candi  de  omnibus  doctrinis,  juxta  illud, 
Probate  ipirUm,  num  ex  Deo  tint. 

Quod  hsBc  Ecclesia  habeat  jus  interpre- 
tandffi  Scriptures. 


Thibtt-itinb  Abticleb,  1568. 

Abt.  X.  De  Libero  Arbi^rio. 

Ea  est  hominis  post  lapsum  Ad®  con* 
ditio,  ut  sese,  naturalibus  suis  viribus  et 
bonis  operibus,  ad  fidem  et  invocationem 
Dei  convertere  ac  prsBparare  non  possit. 
[The  next  clause,  '  Quare  absque  gratia 
Dei,^  etc.,  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Augustine,  De  graUa  et  Ub.  arbUrio,  a  17 
(aL  88).] 

Abt.  XL  De  Hominis  Justificatione. 

Tantum  propter  meritum  Domini  ac 
Servatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  per  fidem, 
non  propter  opera  et  merits  nostra,  Justi 
coram  Deo  reputamur. 


Abt.  Xn.  De  Bonis  Operibus. 

Bona  opera,  ques  sunt  fiructus  fidei,  et 
justificatos  sequuntur,  qudnquam  peccata 
nostra  expiare,  et  divini  judicii  severita- 
tem  ferre  non  possunt,  Deo  tamen  grata 
sunt  et  accepta  in  Christo.  •  •  • 


Abt.  XX.  De  Ecclesia  Autoritate. 

Habet  Ecclesia  ritus  sive  ceremonias 
statuendi  jus,  et  in  fidei  controversiisauc- 
toritatem,  quamvis  Ecclesis  non  licet 
quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei 
scripto  adversetur,  nee  unum  Scripturao 
locum  sic  exponere  potest,  ut  alteri  con- 
tradicat 
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THE  ABTIGLBS   AND  THE   REFORMED   00NFEB6ION8. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  those  doctrines  in  which  the  Lutheran  and  iht 
Reformed  Churches  differed  and  finally  separated — namely,  the  doe 
trines  of  predestination  and  the  eucharistic  presence.  Here  we  find 
the  English  Articles  on  the  Reformed  side.  The  authors  and  reviseis 
formed  their  views  on  these  subjects  partly  from  an  independent  stadj 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Augustine,  partly  from  contact  with  the  Swki 
divines. 

The  principal  Reformed  Confessions  were  indeed  published  at  a 
later  date— the  Oallican  Confession  in  1559 ;  the  Belgic  in  1561 ;  tfie 
Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563;  the  Second  Helvetic  Confeesion  in 
1566.  But  Zwingli's  and  Bullinger's  works,  Calvin's  Institutes  (1536), 
and  his  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper  (1541),  the  Zurich  Consensus  (1549), 
and  the  Geneva  Consensus  (1552),  must  have  been  more  or  less  known 
in  England.  Bishop  Hooper  had  become  a  thorough  disciple  of  Bull- 
inger  by  a  long  residence  in  Zurich  before  the  accession  of  Edward 
YI.,  and  was  consulted  on  the  Articles.  Cranmer  (as  previously  men- 
tioned) embraced,  with  Ridley,  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  early  as  1548 ;  he  corresponded  with  the  Swiss  Reformers, 
as  well  as  with  Melanchthon,  and  invited  them  (March  1552)  to  En- 
gland to  frame  a  general  creed ;  and  he  was  in  intimate  personal  oon- 
nection  with  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  John  Laski,  and  Ejiox  at  the  time 
he  framed  the  Articles.^  From  the  same  period  we  have  a  remarkable 
witness  to  the  influence  of  Calvin's  tracts  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.'  Bartholomew  Traheron,  then  Dean  of  Chichester,  and 
Librarian  to  King  Edward,  wrote  to  BuUinger  from  London,  Sept  10, 
1552,  as  follows :  ^  '  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  yoa  and 
the  other  very  learned  men  who  live  at  Zurich  think  respecting  the 
predestination  and  providence  of  God.  If  you  ask  the  reason,  there 
are  certain  individuals  here  who  lived  among  you  some  time,  and  who 
assert  that  you  lean  too  much  to  Melauchthon's  viewa^    But  the  greaJUr 

'  One  of  the  last  letters  of  Cranmer  was  written  from  his  prison,  1555,  to  Peter  Mivtfr, 
who  was  a  decided  Calvinist.     See  Zurich  Letters^  First  Series,  VoL  I.  p.  29. 

'  See  above,  p.  474. 

»  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  325. 

*  From  this  we  might  infer  that  Melanchthon's  influence,  in  consequence  of  hU  abanloD- 
ment  of  absolate  predesUnariamsm,  was  declining  in  England,  while  CalWn's  was 
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number  among  u8^  of  whom  I  own  myself  to  be  one,  embrace  the 
opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  being  perspicuons,  and  most  agreeable  to 
holy  Scriptnre.    And  we  truly  thank  God  that  that  excellent  treatise 
of  the  very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighins  and  one 
Oeorgios  Sicnlns  should  have  come  forth  at  the  very  time  when  the 
question  began  to  be  agitated  among  us.*    For  we  confess  that  he  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we 
have  never  before  seen  any  thing  more  learned  or  more  plain.    We  are 
anxious,  however,  to  know  what  are  your  opinions,  to  which  we  justly 
allow  much  weight.    We  certainly  hope  that  you  differ  in  no  respect 
dErom  his  excellent  and  most  learned  opinion.    At  least  you  will  please 
to  point  out  what  you  approve  in  that  treatise,  or  think  defective,  or 
reject  altogether,  if  indeed  you  do  reject  any  part  of  it,  which  we  shall 
not  easily  believe.*    To  this  letter  Bullinger  replied  at  length,  but  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Dean,  who  wrote  to  him  again,  June  3, 1553, 
as  follows:*  'You  do  not  approve  of  Calvin,  when  he  states  that  God 
not  only  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  in  him  the  ruin  of  his 
posterity,  but  that  he  also  at  his  own  pleasure  arranged  it    But  un- 
less we  allow  this,  we  shall  certainly  take  away  both  the  providence 
and  the  wisdom  of  Ood  altogether.     I  do  not  indeed  perceive  how 
this  sentence  of  Solomon  contains  any  thing  less  than  this:  ''The 
Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself ;  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the 
day  of  evil "  (Prov.  x vi.  4).     And  that  of  Paul :  "  Of  him  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  things"  (Eom.  xi.  36).    I  pass  over  other  ex- 
pressions which  the  most  learned  Calvin  employs,  because  they  occur 
eveiywhere  in  the  holy  Scriptures.' 

The  Elizabethan  revision  was  the  work  of  the  Marian  exiles,  who 
felt  themselves  in  complete  theological  harmony  with  the  Swiss 
divines,  especially  with  Bullinger  of  Zurich,  who  represented  an  im- 
proved type  of  Zwinglianism,  and  agreed  vdth  Calvin  on  the  subject 

'  He  means  the  Contenma  Genevensis  de  cetema  Dei  prasdeitinaiionef  which  appeared  in 
1552,  and  acquired  semi-sjmbolical  anthority  in  Geneva.  Calvin  had  also  previously  (1548) 
written  a  tract  against  Pighins  on  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  dedicated  it  to  Melanchthon, 
who  gratefully  acknowledged  the  compliment,  but  modestly  intimated  his  dissent  and  his  in- 
ability to  harmonize  the  all-ruling  providence  of  God  with  the  action  of  the  human  will.  See 
Stihelin,  Calv.  Vol.  I.  p.  241. 

*  Zurich  Letters,  First  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  827.  Bullinger's  tract  De  providentia,  which  waa 
occasioned  by  Traheron,  is  still  extant  in  MS.  in  Zurich,  and  is  fully  noticed  by  Schweiaer. 
See  above,  p.  475. 

Vol.  L — S  s 
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of  the  Lord's  Sapper  (as  expressed  in  the  ConsensnB  TigariniiB,  154^ 
but  was  more  moderate  and  guarded  on  the  sabject  of  predcBtinatioiL' 
His  writings  seem  to  have  been  better  known  and  exerted  more  in- 
ilnence  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  than  thoee  of  Oalvin, 
which  were  more  congenial  to  the  Scotch  mind;  bat  they  became  all- 
powerf al  even  in  England  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oentory. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  explicit  testimonies  of  the  very  men  idn) 
were  the  chief  assistants  of  Archbishop  Parker  in  the  revision  of  the 
Articles.     Bishop  Horn,  of  Winchester,  wrote  to  Heniy  Bnllinger, 
Dec.  13, 1563,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  revision :  *  We  have 
throaghont  England  the  same  ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  yoarselves. . . . 
The  people  of  England  entertain  on  these  points'  [the  sacramentB,  and 
^against  the  abiqaitarianism  of  Brentins']  ^the  same  opinions  as  joa 
do  at  Zarich."    Bishop  Grindal,  of  London,  afterwards  (1575)  die 
snccessor  of  Parker  in  the  primacy,  wrote  to  Bnllinger,  Ang.  27, 1566: 
^  We,  who  are  now  bishops,  most  f ally  agree  in  the  pare  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  with  yoar  churches,  and  with  the  Confession  you  have 
lately  set  forth'  [i.e.,  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  whidi  appeared 
in  the  same  year].    ^  And  we  do  not  regret  par  resolation ;  for  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Lord  giving  the  increase,  onr  chnrches  are  enlaiged 
and  established,  which  ander  other  circamstances  woald  have  become 
a  prey  to  the  Ecebolians,  Lutherans,  and  semi-papists."    Li  a  letter  to 
Calvin,  dated  June  19, 1563,  Grindal  says :  ^  As  you  and  Bnllinger  are 
almost  the  only  chief  pillars  remaining,  we  desire  to  enjoy  yon  both 
(if  it  please  God)  as  long  as  possible.    I  purposely  omit  mention  of 
BrentiuB,  who  having  undertaken  the  advocacy  of  the  very  worst  of 
causes'  [ubiquitarianism],  'seems  no  longer  to  acknowledge   as  as 
brethren.'^    The  letters  of  Bishop  Cox,  of  Ely,  to  Bnllinger  and  Peter 
Martyr,  though  not  so  explicit,  breathe  the  same  spirit  of  gratefol  te- 


'  On  BuIIinger's  intimate  personal  rektions  with  English  divines,  which  began  beftre  tfai 
reign  of  Edward  and  continaed  till  his  death  (1575),  compare  Pestalosii'B  Heimieh  JMttyer, 
pp.  441  sqq. 

*  Zurich  Letters,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  (A.D.  1558-1579),  p.  185. 

*  Ibid.  p.  169.  Ecebolns  was  a  sophist  of  Constantinople  in  the  fonith  oentmy,  who  H- 
lowed  the  Emperor  Julian  in  his  apostasy. 

*  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  97.  Brentins  advocated  the  absolute  ubiquity  of  Chiist'a  body,  aad 
fiercely  attacked  the  Reformed  in  several  tracts,  from  1560  to  1564  (ten  yean  after  he  wtoib 
the  Witrtemberg  Confession).  He  was  answered  by  Bnllinger  and  Peter  Martyr.  See  abom 
p.  290. 
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Bpect  and  affection.  The  strong  testimony  of  Bishop  Jewel  of  Sales- 
bury,  the  final  reviser  of  the  English  text  and  chief  author  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Homilies,  we  have  already  quoted.^ 

PREDESTINATION   AND  ELEOTION. 

On  the  premnndane  mystery  of  predestination,  which  no  system  of 
philosophy  or  theology  can  satisfactorily  solve  in  this  world,  and  which 
ought  to  be  approached  with  profound  reverence  and  humility,  all  the 
Hef ormere,  in  their  private  writings,  followed  originally  the  teaching 
of  the  great  Augustine  and  the  greater  St  Paul ;  meaning  thereby  to 
cat  human  merit  and  pride  at  the  roots,  and  to  give  all  the  glory  of 
our  salvation  to  God  alone.    But  the  Lutheran  symbols  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  later  Formula  of  Concord)  are  silent  on  the  subject, 
while  most  of  the  Reformed  standards,  under  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
give  it  a  prominent  place.    The  English  Articles  handle  it  with  much 
wisdom  and  moderation,  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  election  of  saints 
or  predestination  to  life.    We  give  the  XVIIth  Article  in  its  original 
form  with  the  later  amendments;  the  clauses  which  were  omitted  in 
the  Elizabethan  revision  are  printed  in  italics^  the  words  which  were 
inserted  or  substituted  are  inclosed  in  brackets. 

Art.  XVU. 
of  fbbdxbtnration  and  slbotioit. 

Predestination  to  Life  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  tiie  foundations 
of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantiy  decreed  by  his  counsel  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from 
curae  and  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  [in  Christ]'  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor.  Wherefore,  tuch  as  have 
[they  which  be  endued  with  J  so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  piven  unlo  ihem,  be  called  accord- 
ing to  God's  purpose  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they  through  grace  obey  the  call- 
ing :  they  be  justified  freely :  they  be  made  sons  [of  God]  by  adoption  :  they  be  made  like 
the  image  of  God's  [his]  only  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ:  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works, 
and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and  our  Election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  fiael  in  themselves  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly  members,  and 
drawing  up  their  mind  to  high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  establish 
and  confirm  their  fiuth  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  enjoyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth 

'  See  his  letter  to  his  revered  teacher,  Peter  Martyr,  p.  608.  Grindal  called  him  after  his 
death  (Sept.  22, 1571), '  the  jewel  and  singular  ornament  of  the  Church,  as  his  name  implies.' 
— Zurieh  Letters,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I.  p.  260.  An  adversary,  Moren,  said  of  him :  '  I  should 
love  thee.  Jewel,  if  thoa  wert  not  a  Zwinglian ;  in  thy  faith  I  hold  thee  an  heretic,  but  surely 
in  thy  life  thou  art  an  angel.'  Qneen  Elizabeth  ordered  a  copy  of  Jewel's  '  Apology  of  the 
Church  of  England'  (1562)  to  be  chained  in  every  parish  church. 

*  The  insertion  *in  Christ'  is  Scriptural  and  in  accordance  with  all  the  Reformed  Con- 
fessions.   There  is  no  election  out  of  Christ  or  apart  from  Christ. 
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fervently  kindle  their  love  towards  Grod :  so,  for  corions  and  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  ^iat 
of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  PredeetiiuUioii,  is  a  mas 
dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  Devil  may  [doth]  thrust  them  either  into  deBpermaaa,  ar 
Into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  aiikou^h  the  Decrte»  of  Predetttnaiion  art  unknown  unto  «u^  vet  we  must  re- 
ceive Grod's  promises  in  such  wise,  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scriptuie: 
and,  in  our  doings,  that  Will  of  God  is  to  be  followed,  which  we  have  expreaslj  declared  outs 
us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

This  Article  can  not  be  derived  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,  nor 
from  the  Thirteen  Articles,  nor  from  the  Wiirtemberg  Confession — fsx 
they  omit  the  subject  of  predestination  altogether'  — nor  from  Melanct 
thon's  private  writings,  for  he  abandoned  his  former  views,  and  sag- 
gested  the  synergistic  theory  as  early  as  1535,  and  more  fully  in  1548J 
It  can  not  be  naturally  understood  in  any  other  than  an  AngnstiniaD 
or  moderately  Calvinistic  sense.  It  does  not,  indeed,  go  as  far  as  the 
Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  which  the  stronger  Calvinism  of  the  rising 
generation  thought  necessary  to  add  as  an  explanation.  It  omits  the 
knotty  points ;  it  is  cautiously  framed  and  guarded  against  abuse.'  But 
it  very  clearly  teaches  a  free  eternal  election  in  Christ,  which  carries 
with  it,  by  way  of  execution  in  time,  the  certainly  of  the  call,  jostifica- 
tioD,  adoption,  sanctiiication,  and  final  glorification  (Bom.  viiL  29, 30). 

'  With  the  exception  of  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  absolute  freedom  of  dirine  graee  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  V.,  De  Ministerio :  'Per  verhum  et  tacramenta  tamquam per 
intirumenta  doncUur  Spiritfts  Sanctutj  quifidem  efficii,  UBi  bt  quando  Tistw  bst  Dbo^  n  n» 
qui  autUunt  evanpelium.  *  Compare  with  this  the  expression  of  the  Form.  ConcordiA  (SoL  decL 
Art.  II.  de  lib.  arbitr.  p.  67S) :  *  Trahit  Deua  Aomtnem,  qubm  comrEBTEBE  dbgbetit.*  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  altered  edition  of  1540  Melanchthon  omitted  the  words  *ubi  ei  qunS 
mntm  est  Deo,*  as  also  the  words  *  non  adjuvante  Deo*  in  Art  XIX.  The  brevity  of  annsioa 
shows  that  even  in  1 530,  although  still  holding  to  the  Angnstinian  scheme,  he  laid  leas  stress 
on  it  than  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci.  This  appears  also  from  a  letter  to  Bientina^  Sept 
80, 1531  (Corp,  Ref.  Vol.  II.  p.  547),  where  Melanchthon  says:  *  Sed  ego  in  toia  Apologia 
fugi  iitam  longatn  et  inexplicabilem  disputationem  de  pr<BdeMtinatione.  Ubique  nc  ^ofaer, 
qtMM  pradeatinatio  aequatur  noetramjidem  et  opera.* 

*  See  above,  pp.  262  sqq.,  and  Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,  VoL  I.  p.  384.  There  is  noC  t 
trace  of  synergism  in  theXVlIth  Art.,  and  Art.  X.  expressly  denies  the  freedom  of  win,whic 
Melanchthon  asserts  it  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Zoct  (*  Liberum  arbitrium  esse  in  komiai 
facuUatem  appUcandi  ee  ad  gratiam*).  Laurence  (p.  179)  and  Hard  wick  (p.  888)  derive  tin 
last  clause  about  the  *  general'  promises  and  the  *  revealed  will'  from  MeUnchthon,  bat  the 
same  sentiments  are  found  in  Calvin,  Bnllinger,  and  the  Reformed  Confossions.     See  bdov. 

'  This  element  of  caution  and  modesty  is  well  expressed  by  Bishop  Ridley :  *  In  these  mas- 
ters [of  God's  elecUon]  I  am  so  fearful  that  I  dare  not  speak  further,  yea,  almost  none  other- 
wise than  the  very  text  doth,  as  it  were,  lead  me  by  the  hand.'  Ridley's  Works  (Parker  ed.), 
p.  368.  He  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  his  friend  and  chaplain,  Bradford,  who  in 
prison,  at  London,  had  a  dispute  with  a  certain  '  free-wilier,'  Henry  Hart,  and  wmte  so  ex- 
cellent '  Defense  of  Election.'  This  treatise  was  approved  by  his  ftJlow-prisoners,  and  shows 
what  an  unspeakable  comfort  they  derived  from  this  doctrine.  See  The  Writitfjfg  of  Mm 
Bradford,  Martyr,  1555  (Parker  Soc.  ed.),  pp.  807  sqq. 
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This  is  all  that  is  essential,  and  a  matter  of  dogma  in  the  Seformed 
Churches ;  the  rest  of  what  is  technically  called  Calvinism,  in  distinc- 
tion from  Arminianism,  is  logical  inference,  and  belongs  to  the  the- 
ology of  the  school.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  Seformed 
Confessions  (even  the  Canons  of  Dort,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and 
the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula)  keep  within  the  limits  of  infralapsa- 
rianism,  which  puts  the  fall  under  9k  permissive  decree,  and  makes  man 
alone  responsible  for  sin  and  condemnation ;  the  most  authoritative,  as 
the  Helvetic  Confession  of  BuUinger,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
the  Brandenburg  Confessions  (also  the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560)  teach 
only  the  positive  and  comforting  part  of  predestination,  and  ignore  or 
deny  a  separate  decree  of  reprobation ;  thus  taking  the  ground  prac- 
tically that  all  that  are  saved  are  saved  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  while 
all  that  are  lost  are  lost  by  their  own  guilt.  They  also  teach  that  God's 
promises  and  Christ's  redemption  are  general,  and  that  we  must  abide 
by  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  sincerely  offers  the  gospel  salvation 
to  all  who  repent  and  believe.' 

The  remarks  of  the  Article  about  the  ^  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeak- 
able comfort'  of  our  election  in  Christ,  and  the  caution  against  abuse 
by  carnal  persons,  are  consistent  only  with  the  Calvinistic  interpretation, 
and  wholly  inapplicable  to  Arminian  views,  which  are  neither  comfort- 
able nor  dangeroQS,  and  have  never  thrust  any  man  ^  into  desperation, 
or  into  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living." 

The  view  here  taken  is  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  testimonies 


^  Cod£  Helv.  post.,  cap.  X. :  '  Bene  sperandum  est  de  omnilnts.  Vestrum  non  est  de  hie  cu» 
riosiw  inqmrere,  .  .  .  AwHenda  est  pradicatio  evangelii^  eique  credendum  est,  et  pro  ituhdn^ 
tato  habendum^  si  credis  ac  sis  in  Christo,  electum  te  esse,  .  .  .  *'  Venite  ad  me  omne*,"  etc.  .  .  . 
^^  Sic  Deus  dilexit  mundum,"  etc,  .  .  .  ^^  Non  est  voluntas  Patris,  ut  quisque  de  his  pusiliis 
pereat.*^  .  .  .  Promissiones  Dei  sunt  universales  Jideiibus^  (not  electis\  etc.  Heidelb.  Cat, 
Qq.  87:  *  Christ  bore  the  wrath  of  God  against  the  sin  of  the  whole  human  race  (1  Pet.  ii.  24 ; 
1  John  ii.  2,  etc.).*  Conf.  Belg,,  Art.  XIII. :  *•  Sufficit  nobis  ea  duntaxat  discere  quce  ipse 
verbo  suo  nos  docet,  neque  hos  fines  transilire  fas  esse  ducimus.*  Calvin  himself  often  warns 
against  idle  cariosity  and  speculation  on  the  secret  will  of  Grod,  and  exhorts  men  to  abide  by 
the  revealed  will  of  God.  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stahelin,  Vol.  II.  p.  279.  Comp.  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Julius  Miiller  on  the  Reformed  Confessions  concerning  predestination,  in  his 
work,  Die  evang.  Union  (1854),  p.  214,  and  his  Dogmat,  Abhandhmgen  (1870),  p.  194. 

'  Dr.  Cunningham  {The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation^  p.  194),  says :  *It 
is  only  the  Calvinistic,  and  not  the  Arminian  doctrine  that  suggests  or  requires  such  guards 
or  caveats ;  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  such  a  statement  could  ever  have  occurred  to  the 
compilers  of  the  Articles  as  proper  and  necessary,  unless  they  had  been  distinctly  aware  that 
they  had  just  laid  down  a  statement  which  at  least  included  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.' 
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already  quoted,  and  bj  the  first  learned  commentator  of  the  Article^ 
Thomas  Bogers,  who  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Bancroft,  and  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  Paiitan  party.  He  draws  the  following  prop- 
ositions from  the  XVIIth  Article,  and  fortifies  them  with  abondact 
Scripture  passages :  ^ 

'  1.  There  is  a  predestination  of  men  unto  everlasting  life. 

^  2.  Predestination  hath  been  from  everlasting. 

^  3.  They  who  are  predestinate  unto-  salvation  can  not  perish. 

^  4.  Not  all  men,  but  certain,  are  predestinate  to  be  saved. 

'  5.  In  Christ  Jesus,  of  the  mere  will  and  purpose  of  God,  some  are 
elected,  and  not  others,  unto  salvation. 

^  6.  They  who  are  elected  unto  salvation,  if  they  come  unto  years  of 
discretion,  are  called  both  outwardly  by  the  Word  and  inwardly  bj 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

'  7.  The  predestinate  are  both  justified  by  &uth,  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  shall  be  glorified  in  the  life  to  come. 

^  8.  The  consideration  of  predestination  is  to  the  godly-wise  most 
comfortable,  but  to  curious  and  carnal  persons  very  dangerous. 

'  9.  The  general  promises  of  God,  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
are  to  be  embraced  of  us. 

^  10.  In  our  actions,  the  Word  of  God,  which  is  his  revealed  will, 
must  be  our  direction.' 

To  this  theological  comment  I  add  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
and  well-informed  secular  historian.  Henry  Hallam'  declares  that  the 
Articles  on  predestination,  original  sin,  and  total  depravity,  ^  after 
making  every  allowance  for  want  of  precision,  are  totally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  scheme  usually  denominated  Arminian.'  He  justly 
appeals  in  confirmation  of  this  judgment  to  contemporary  and  other 
early  authorities,  and  adds :  ^  Whatever  doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
Calvinism  of  Cranmer  and  Bidley,  there  can  surely  be  no  room  for 
any  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Anglican  Church  under  Elizabeth.  We  find 
explicit  proofs  that  Jewel,  No  well,  Sandys,  and  Cox  professed  to  ooncor 
with  the  Beformers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  every  point  of  doctrine. 


*  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  etc.,  first  pnblished,  London,  15^ 
Parker  Society  ed.  (by  J.  J.  S.  Ferowne),  1854,  p.  143.  This  important  work  has  nol  beea 
even  alluded  to  by  any  writer  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject. 

*  Conatit  History  of  England,  ch.  vii.  p.  230  (Amer.  ed.). 
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The  works  of  Calvin  and  BuUinger  became  the  text-books  in  the  En- 
glish nniversities.  Those  who  did  not  hold  the  predestinarian  theory 
were  branded  with  reproach  by  the  name  of  Free-willers  and  Pela- 
gians ;  and  when  the  opposite  tenets  came  to  be  advanced,  as  they 
were  at  Cambridge  about  1590,  a  clamor  was  raised  as  if  some  nnusoal 
heresy  had  been  broached.* 

The  Arminian  interpretation  of  the  Article  under  consideration  is 
an  anachronism  and  a  failure.  The  Lutheran  interpretation  is  more 
plausible,  but  true  only  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  system  is  itself  Augus- 
tinian.  The  Tractarian  interpretation,  which  identifies  eternal  elec- 
tion with  ecclesiastical  calling,  and  the  elect  with  the  baptized,  is  con- 
trary both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Article.  It  must  in  all  fair- 
ness be  admitted  that  Art.  XVII.,  in  connection  with  Arts.  X.  and 
XIII.,  implies  the  inf ralapsarian  scheme,  and  that  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles are  not  a  reaction,  but  a  legitimate  though  one-sided  development 

NoTB. — ^The  anti-Calvinistic  interpretation  began  after  the  Synod  of  Dort  with  Archbishop 
Land,  or  hia  biographer,  Peter  Heylin  (in  his  Historia  Quinqu-ArtictdariSj  London,  1660, 
which  was  answered  and  refntod  by  Henry  Hickman,  in  his  Historia  Quinqu-Ariicularig  Ex- 
artictdata^  1678).  It  was  maintained,  with  hesitation,  by  Waterland  (1721),  more  decidedly 
by  Dr.  Winchester,  d.  1780  (^Disseriation  on  the  X  Vllth  Article^  new  ed.  London,  1808) ;  by 
Dean  Kipling  (The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  proved  not  to  be  CalmniaHc^  Cam- 
bridge, 1802) ;  by  Bishop  Tomline,  d.  1827  {A  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  London,  1811);  and, 
with  considerable  learning,  by  Archbishop  Laurence,  d.  1839  QBampt.  Lect.,  Lect.  VII.  and 
VIII.,  Oxford,  1834,  8d  ed.  1838);  and  by  Hardwick  (HisLqfthe  Articles), 

Laurence  and  Hardwick,  as  already  remarked,  trace  Article  XVII.  to  Lutheran  sources, 
but  they  overlook  the  difference  between  the  Lutheran  system  (which  admits  the  Augus- 
tinian  premises,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  of  grace — see  the  Formula 
of  Concord^  ch.  xi.)  and  the  Arminian  system  (which  denies  the  Augostinian  anthropology, 
and  makes  both  election  and  reprobation  conditional),  and  show  more  dislike  than  real  knowl- 
edge of  Calvin.  It  is  little  less  than  a  caricature  when  Laurence  says  of  Calvin  that  his 
^  love  of  hypothesis '  was  superior  to  his  great  talent  and  piety  (p.  48) ;  that  his  *  vanity  in- 
duced him  to  frame  a  peculiar  system  of  his  own'  (pp.  262, 268),  and  that  *no  man,  perhaps, 
was  ever  less  scrupulous  in  the  adoption  of  general  expressions,  and  no  man  adopted  them 
with  more  mental  reservations'  (p.  875).  Principal  Cunningham  has  exposed  this  nniaimess 
(The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the  Reformers,  1866,  pp.  179  sqq.). 

Bishop  Burnet  (who  was  an  Arminian  and  Latitudinarian)  and  Bishop  Browne  (a  moderate 
High-Churchman)  hesitate  between  the  Augnstinian  and  the  Arminian  interpretation.  Bur- 
net, after  calmly  reviewing  the  different  theories  of  predestination,  says  (p.  236,  Oxford  ed.) : 
*  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  the  Article  seems  to  be  framed  according  to  St  Austin's 
doctrine :  it  supposes  men  to  be  under  a  curse  and  damnation,  antecedently  to  predestination, 
from  which  they  are  delivered  by  it ;  so  it  is  directly  against  the  supralapsarian  doctrine ;  nor 
does  the  Article  make  any  mention  of  reprobation — no,  not  in  a  hint ;  no  definition  is  made 
concerning  it.  The  Article  does  also  seem  to  assert  the  eflScacy  of  grace — that  in  which  the 
knot  of  the  whole  difficulty  lies  is  not  defined ;  that  is,  whether  God's  eternal  purpose  or  de- 
cree was  made  according  to  what  he  foresaw  his  creatures  would  do,  or  purely  upon  an  abso- 
lute will,  in  order  to  his  own  glory.    It  is  very  probable  that  those  who  penned  it  meant  that 
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the  decree  was  absolate ;  bat  yet  since  they  have  not  said  it,  those  who  sobsciibe  the  ArtideB 
do  not  seem  to  be  bound  to  any  thing  that  is  not  expressed  in  them ;  and,  therefore,  ainoe  tbe 
Remonstrants  do  not  deny  bat  that  God  having  foreseen  what  all  mankind  woidd,  acoordnig 
to  all  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  should  be  put,  do  or  not  do,  he  upon  that  did 
by  a  firm  and  eternal  decree  lay  that  whole  design  in  all  its  branches,  which  he  executes  in 
time ;  they  may  subscribe  this  Article  without  renouncing  their  opinion  as  to  this  matter.  CM 
the  other  hand,  the  Calvinists  have  less  occasion  for  scruple,  since  the  Article  does  atem  sort 
plainly  to  favor  them.  The  three  cautions  that  are  added  to  it  do  likewise  intimete  th^  Sc 
Austin's  doctrine  was  designed  to  be  settled  by  the  Article ;  for  the  danger  of  mex'i  baxxm^ 
the  sentence  of  God  a  predestination  always  before  their  eyes,  which  may  occasU)n  either  desp^- 
ation  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  wretchedness  of  moat  unclean  living  on  the  other^  bdongs  only  to 
that  side ;  since  these  mischiefs  do  not  arise  out  of  the  other  hypothesis.  The  other  two,  <^ 
taking  the  promises  of  God  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  set  forth  to  us  in  holg  Scr^iureSf  and 
of  following  that  will  of  God  that  is  express^  declared  to  us  in  the  Word  of  Gotij  relate  tot 
visibly  to  the  same  opinion.* 

Bishop  Browne,  after  a  long  discussion,  comes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  425)  that  *  the  Article 
was  designedly  drawn  up  in  guarded  and  general  terms,  on  purpose  to  comprehend  all  persons 
of  tolerably  sober  views.  ...  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  Cranmer's  own  optnioiis 
were  certainly  neither  Arminian  nor  Calvinistic,  nor  probably  even  Augostinian ;  yet  I  can 
hardly  think  that  he  would  have  so  worded  this  Article  had  he  intended  to  declare  Tery  deci- 
dedly against  either  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  election.' 

Bishop  Forbes,  a  Tractarian,  admits  the  Article  to  be  'Augustinian,  but  not  Calvinktic' 
(p.  252),  and  identifies  the  baptized  with  the  elect,  saying  (p.  254),  *  God*s  predestinatioD  is 
bestowed  on  every  baptised  Christian.  .  .  .  The  fact  of  God  bringing  men  to  baptism  is 
synonymous  with  his  choosing  them  in  Christ  out  of  mankind.* 

John  Wesley,  unable  to  reconcile  Art.  XVII.  with  his  Arminianism,  omitted  it  altogetber 
from  his  revision  of  the  Articles. 

BAPTISMAL  BEOENEBATION  AND  FALL  FROM  GBAGB. 

The  Articles  teach  also  the  possibility  of  falling  away  from  grace 
(XVI.)  and  the  doctrine  of  general  baptisnaal  regeneration  (XXVIL). 
This  seems  to  exclude  an  absolute  decree  of  election  ^to  everlasting 
life,'  which  involves  iinal  persevemnce  as  a  necessary  means  to  a  cer- 
tain end.  Hence  the  attempts  to  explain  away  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  order  to  save  the  logical  consistency  of  the  formulary.* 

In  Article  XYI.  there  is  no  real  difficulty.    It  is  directed  against 

*  Dr.  Goode,  in  his  learned  work,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  ike  Effects 
of  Baptism  in  the  case  of  Infanta  (1849),  labors  to  show  that  inasmuch  as  the  founders  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  Calvinists,  they  can  not  have  held  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration,  which  is  incompatible  with  Calvinism.  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  who  after- 
wards seceded  to  Home,  showed,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism  (London,  1849X  in  oppos- 
tion  to  Goode,  that  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  do  clearly  teach  bapTiffgt^ 
regeneration.  J.  B.  Mozley,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his  able  work  oa 
The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration  (London,  1 856),  takes  a  middle  groood, 
viz.,  that  the  Church  of  England  imposes  the  doctrine  *■  that  God  gives  regenerating  grace  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  baptized, '  and  tolerates  the  doctrine  *  that  God  gives  grace  saffidest 
for  salvation  only  to  some  of  this  body/  and  *■  that  these  two  positions  can  not  really  be  in  col- 
lision with  each  other,  though  apparently  they  are.'  Mozley  grapples  with  the  difficnlciai  of 
the  problem,  but  has  after  all  not  succeeded  in  making  it  clear. 
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the  Anabaptists,  who  ^  say  they  can  no  more  sin/  and  the  modern  No- 
vatians,  who  *  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent,'  and 
accords  with  a  similar  article  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.^  It  simply 
teaches  the  possibility  of  a  temporary  fall  of  the  baptized  and  regen- 
erated, but  not  a  total  and  final  fall  of  the  elect,  as  is  clear  from  the 
addition, 'and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise  again  and  amend  our 
lives.'  This  is  quite  consistent  with  Augustinianism,  and  even  with 
the  most  rigorous  form  of  Calvinism.^ 

On  the  subject  of  baptism  the  Anglican  Church  agrees  much  more 
with  the  Lutheran  than  with  the  Calvinistic  creed.  She  retained  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  but  rejected  the  opus 
operatum  theory,  and  the  doctrine  that  baptism  destroys  the  nature  of 
original  sin  as  well  as  its  guilt.  Baptismal  regeneration  is  taught 
indefinitely  in  Article  XXVII.,^  more  plainly  in  the  Catechism,*  and 
in  the  baptismal  service  of  the  Liturgy,  which  pronounces  every  child 
after  baptism  to  be  regenerated.^ 

'  Comp.  Aags.  Conf.,  Art.  XII. :  *  Damnant  Anahaptistan^  qui  negant  setnel  juttyficatoi 
posse  amitiere  ^iritum  Sanctum.  .  .  .  Damnantur  et  Novatiani  qui  nolebant  absolvere  lapaos 
post  baptismum  redeuntea  ad  pcenitentiam,^  Also  BoUinger's  Confes.  Helv.,  cap.  XIV. : 
^Uamnamus  et  veteres  et  novos  Novatianos,  atqtie  CaiharosJ* 

'  See  the  defense  of  this  Article  by  Dean  Bridges,  of  Samm,  qnoted  by  Hardwick,  p.  211. 

*  *  Baptism  is  ...  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  wherebj,  as  by  an  instrument,  they 
that  receive  baptism  rightly,  are  grafted  into  the  Church.'  The  language  of  this  Article  bears 
a  Keformed  or  Calvinistic  interpretation.  Bishop  Hooper  and  several  of  the  Marian  exiles 
were  Zwinglians,  but  the  views  of  Cranmer  and  Bidley,  in  their  private  writings,  on  the  effects 
of  baptism  and  baptismal  grace,  agree  substantially  with  those  of  Luther.  See  Bro?nie  on 
Art.  XX  VII.  pp,  66S  sq. ;  the  passages  collected  by  Jones,  Expos,  of  the  Art.  pp.  157  sqq. ; 
also  Hardwick,  pp.  898-395. 

*  The  second  question :  '  Who  gave  you  this  name?  Ans.  My  godfather  and  godmother 
in  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

*  After  the  public  baptism  of  infants,  the  priest  shall  say :  *  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  that  this  child  is  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,  let  us 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  these  benefits,'  etc.  And  in  the  prayer  which  follows :  *  We 
yield  thee  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful  Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  receive  him  fur  tliine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate him  into  thy  holy  Church.'  The  same  prayer  is  prescribed  for  the  office  of  private  bap- 
tism of  infants.  The  baptismal  service  is  derived  from  the  Sarum  Manual  and  from  the 
'Consultation'  of  Archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne,  which  was  borrowed  from  Luther's 
Tauflmchlein.  See  Daniel,  Cod.  Liturg.  Eccl.  Luth.  p.  185,  and  Procter,  History  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  p.  371, 11th  ed.  (1874).  Among  the  eight  particulars  in  the  Frayer- 
Book,  which  Baxter  and  his  Nonconformist  brethren  objected  to  as  sinful,  the  fourth  was 
*that  ministers  be  forced  to  pronounce  all  baptized  infants  to  be  regenerate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whether  they  be  the  children  of  Christians  or  not'  (Procter,  p.  133).  The  last  clause 
intimates  that  baptized  children  of  Christian  parents  were  regarded  by  them  as  regenerate. 
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This  doctrine  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  undeniable  fact  that 
multitudes  of  baptized  persons  in  all  churches,  especially  in  those  where 
infant  baptism  is  indiscriminately  practiced,  show  no  signs  of  a  holj 
life  or  real  change  of  heart,  and  belie  their  baptismal  engagements. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  some  Anglicans  take  the  language  of  the 
baptismal  service,  not  in  a  real  and  literal,  but  in  a  hypothetical  or 
charitably  presumptive  meaning.^  Others  make  a  distinction  betwe^ 
baptismal  or  ecclesiastical  regeneration  (i.«.,  incorporation  into  the  visi- 
ble Church)  and  moral  or  spiritual  regeneration  (which  includes  reno- 
vation and  conversion).  Still  others  distinguish  between  the  regen- 
erate and  the  elect,  and  thus  harmonize  Art.  XXVIL  with  Art.  XVIL 
Augustine  regards  the  elect  as  an  inner  circle  of  the  baptized ;  and 
holds  that,  in  addition  to  the  baptismal  grace  of  regeneration,  the  elect 
receive  from  God  the  gift  of  perseverance  to  the  end,  which  puts  into 
execution  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  decree  of  election.  The  rea- 
son why  God  grants  this  grace  to  some  and  withholds  it  from  others 
is  unknown  to  us,  and  must  be  traced  to  his  inscrutable  wisdom. 
*Both  the  grace  of  the  beginning,'  he  says,  'and  the  grace  of  persever- 
ing to  the  end  is  not  given  according  to  our  merits,  but  according  to  a 
most  secret,  just,  wise,  and  beneficent  will.'  *  Wonderful  indeed,  veiy 
wonderful,  that  to  some  of  his  own  sons,  whom  he  has  regenerated,  and 
to  whom  he  has  given  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  God  does  not  give  per- 
severance.'* 

'  So  Mozlej,  who  endeavors  to  fiuten  this  meaning  upon  the  fathers,  and  the  standard 
Anglican  writers,  including  Hooker.  But  the  strong  langoage  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  who  almost  identify  baptism  with  regeneration,  and  seem  to  know  no  other  regeoen- 
tion  but  that  by  baptism  (which  they  call  dvayswti<nst  iraXiyycvc^/a,  ^toyevtmc,  ^Mr«rfiof, 
regeneration  aecunda  nativitaa^  rtnaaoentia,  \Uuminatio\  must  be  understood  chiefly  of  adnli 
baptism,  which  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Church  was  the  rule,  while  infiut  hapdam 
was  the  exception,  and  which  was  administered  to  such  only  as  had  passed  through  a  course 
of  catechetical  instruction,  and  professed  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  The  same  is  tnie 
of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  on  baptism. 

'  See  his  tract  De  dono  perseverantitB,  and  MozIey*s  Treatise  on  the  Anguatimian  Doetrint 
of  Predestination  (Lond.  1855),  pp.  191  sqq.,  and  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Baptimud  Re- 
generation, pp.  1 1 8  sqq.  Mozley  thinks  that  Augustine  means  by  baptismal  regeneratioo 
only  capacity  for  goodness  and  holiness.  Browne  (on  Art.  XXVII.)  presents  a  somewbAi 
different  view,  viz.,  that  Augustine  uses  the  term  regeneration  sometimes  in  a  wider,  aoine- 
timcs  in  a  stricter  and  deeper  sense.  '  At  one  time  he  speaks  of  all  the  baptiied  as  r^en- 
erate  in  Christ,  and  made  children  of  God  by  virtue  of  that  sacrament ;  at  another  time  be 
speaks  of  baptismal  grace  as  rather  enabling  them  to  become,  than  as  actually  constttutini: 
them  God's  children ;  and  says  that,  in  the  higher  and  stricter  sense,  persons  are  not  to  be 
called  sons  of  God  unless  they  have  the  grace  of  perseverance,  and  walk  in  the  loTe  of  God' 
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Here  is  a  point  where  Calvin  differs  from  Augustine,  at  least  in 
logic,  although  they  agree  in  the  result — ^namely,  the  non-salvation  of 
the  non-elect,  whether  baptized  or  not.    Calvin  likewise  brings  baptism 
into  close  connection  with  regeneration/  but  he  draws  a  sharper -dis- 
tinction between  the  outward  visible  sign  and  seal  (Bom.  iv.  11)  and  the 
inner  invisible  grace ;  he  takes  moreover  a  higher  view  of  regenera- 
tion as  a  tliorough  moral  renovation,  and  identifies  the  truly  regenerate 
with  the  elect    He  consequently  restricts  the  regenerating  efiScacy  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  makes  it  so  far  independent  of  the  sacra- 
mental act  that  it  need  not  always  coincide  with  it,  but  may  precede 
or  follow  the  same.    Thus  the  Westminster  Confession  calls  baptism 
^  a  sign  and  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his  [the  baptized  per- 
son's] ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remission  of  sins,  and 
of  his  giving  up  unto  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life.'    But  it  adds  that  ^  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  an- 
nexed unto  it  [baptism],  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved 
without  it  (Rom.  iv.  11 ;  Acts  x.  2, 4, 22, 31, 45, 47) ;  or,  that  all  that  are 
baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated  (Acts  viii.  13, 23).    The  eflScacy 
of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time  wherein  it  is  adminis- 
tered (John  iii.  8) :  yet,  notwithstanding  by  the  right  use  of  this  ordi- 
nance, the  grace  promieied  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age,  or  infants)  as 
that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of  God's  own  will, 
in  his  appointed  time  (Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Tit.  iii.  5 ;  Eph.  v.  25, 26 ;  Acts  ii. 
38,41).'» 

The  objection  to  the  Calvinistic  view  is  that  it  resolves  the  baptism 
of  the  non-elect  into  an  empty  ceremony  (not  to  say  solemn  mockery) ; 
while  the  Augustinian  view  turns  the  baptismal  regeneration  of  the 
non-elect  into  a  failure.  The  fonner  sacrifices  the  universality  of  bap- 
tismal grace  to  the  particularism  of  election,  the  latter  sacrifices  the 
higher  view  of  regeneration  to  the  claims  of  baptism.    The  real  difii- 

(p.  660).  There  U  no  doabt  that  Augnstine  wished  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  orthodox 
view  of  baptiBin,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  his  new  doctrine  of  predestination 
required  a  modification,  which,  however,  he  did  not  fally  and  clearly  carry  ont. 

*  Thu  is  undoubtedly  the  ease  in  the  New  Testament  wherever  Christian  baptism  is  men- 
tioned :  John  iii.  6 ;  Acts  il  88 ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  4 ;  Gal.  iu.  27 ;  CoL  U.  12 ;  Eph.  v.  26 ;  Tit  iii. 
5;  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  Calvin's  exposition  of  some  of  these  passages  in  his  commentaries  should 
be  compared  with  his  teaching  in  the  ^  Institutes.' 

*Chap.  xzviiLl,6,6. 
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ciilty  of  both  theories  lies  in  the  logical  incompatibility  of  a  limited 
election  and  a  universal  baptismal  grace.  The  predestinarian  system 
and  the  sacramental  system  are  two  distinct  lines  of  thought,  which 
neither  Augustine  nor  Calvin  have  been  able  satisfactorily  to  adjust 
and  to  harmonize. 

NEOESSmr  OF  BAPTISM. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  the  Anglican  Church  at 
first  followed,  but  afterwards  softened  the  rigor  of  the  Augustinian 
and  Eoman  Catholic  doctrine,  which  excludes  even  unbaptized  infants 
dying  in  infancy  from  heaven,  and  assigns  them  to  the  limbus  infan- 
tum^on  the  borders  of  hell.  In  the  second  of  the  Ten  Articles  of  Hemy 
YIII.  (1536),  it  is  asserted  that  '  infants  and  children  dying  in  infancy 
shall  undoubtedly  be  saved  thereby  [by  baptism],  a7id  else  not?  In  the 
first  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  the  introductory  prayer  that  the  child  may 
be  received  by  baptism  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  Church  contains  the  ex- 
clusive clause  ^and  so  saved  from  perishing.'^  But  in  the  revision  of 
1552  this  clause  was  omitjted ;  for  Cranmer,  who  framed  the  litni^', 
had  in  the  mean  time  changed  his  opinion,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
treatise  upon  the  ^  Keformation  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,'  composed  under 
his  supcrintendency,  where  the  ^scrupulous  superstition'  of  the  neoessitj 
of  infant  baptism  for  infant  salvation  is  rejected.'  This  change  must 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger,  who  first  boldiv 
asserted  that  all  infants  dying  before  committing  actual  sin,  whether 
baptized  or  not,  whether  of  Christian  or  heathen  parents,  are  saved  in 
consequence  of  tlie  universal  merit  of  Christ  {^propter  remediutn  per 
Christtim  exhibitum^\  which  holds  good  until  rejected  by  unbelief.^ 


'  Borrowed  from  the  Latheran  service  composed  by  Melanchtbon  and  Bncer  for  Coiogiie: 
*  That  being  separated  from  the  number  of  the  angodly,  be  may  be  kept  safe  in  the  hdy  ark 
of  thy  Church  {in  aancta  Ecclesice.  tua  Area  tutus  servari  potgit).*  See  Laurence,  p^  7! : 
Procter,  p.  374.  The  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  IX.,  Latin  ed.)  teaches  quod  bapiismms  sit 
necessarius  ad  salutem,  and  condemns  the  Anabaptists  for  teaching  that  infiuits  may  be  sared 
without  baptism. 

'  Reformat.  Leg.,  De  Baptitmo:  *  IHorum  etiam  videri  debet  servpulosa  tuperatitia^  qwi  Iki 
gratiam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  tantopere  cttm  sacramentorwn  elementis  eoiliffontj  ut  plane  afir- 
ment,  nuilum  Christianorum  infantem  safutem  esse  consecutvrum,  qtdprivs  mortejuerit  ocn^a- 
tus,  quam  ad  Baptismum  adduci  potuerit;  quod  longe  secus  habere  jwUcavnu.* 

*  See  above,  p.  878.  Zwingli  was  not  quite  so  positive  about  the  salvation  of  heathen  chil- 
dren, but  he  declared  it  at  least  ^probahiiius  ut  gentium  liberiper  Christum  walventur  quam  «/ 
damnentur.^  Bullinger  held  the  same  view,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed.  See  the  pas- 
sages quoted  by  Laurence,  pp.  2GG,  267,  who  agrees  on  this  subject  with  the  Znrich  Refonners. 
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Calvin  likewise  taught  the  poesibility  of  salvation  without  baptism, 
but  confined  it  to  the  elect  Thomas  Becon  (chaplain  to  Cranmer, 
and  one  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  died  1567) 
is  very  explicit  on  this  subject.  As  many  Jewish  children,  he  says, 
"were  saved  without  circumcision,  so  many  Christian  children,  and 
even  Turks  and  heathens,  may  be  spiritually  baptized  and  saved  with- 
out water  baptism.  '  Besides  all  these  things,  what  shall  we  say  of 
God's  election  ?  Can  the  lack  of  outward  baptism  destroy  and  make 
of  none  effect  the  election  of  God ;  so  that  when  God  hath  chosen 
to  everlasting  salvation,  the  want  of  an  external  sign  shall  cast  down 
into  everlasting  damnation?  ...  As  many  people  are  saved  which 
never  received  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  so  like- 
^se  are  many  saved  though  they  were  never  outwardly  baptized  with 
-water ;  forasmuch  as  the  regeneration  of  the  Christian  consisteth  rather 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  flesh.  This  text,  therefore,  of  Christ,  ^'  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water,"  etc.,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  as  may  con- 
veniently be  baptized,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  contemptuously  refuse 
baptism,  and  despise  the  ordinance  of  Christ.'  ^  Bishop  Jewel  says : 
'  The  grace  of  God  is  not  tied  to  any  sacraments.  He  is  able  to  work 
salvation  both  with  them  and  without  them.' '  Hooker  is  much  more 
cautions  and  churchly.  ^  Predestination,'  he  says,  ^  bringeth  not  to  life, 
without  the  grace  of  external  vocation,  wherein  our  baptism  is  implied, 
.  .  .  which  both  declareth  and  maketh  us  Christians.  In  which  respect 
we  justly  hold  it  to  be  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance  into  God's  house; 
the  first  apparent  beginning  of  life ;  a  seal,  perhaps,  to  the  grace  of 
election,  before  received  (Calvin,  Instit.  iv.  16, 22),  but  to  our  sanctifi- 
cation  here  a  step  that  hath  not  any  before  it.  . . .  If  Christ  himself 
which  giveth  salvation  do  require  baptism  (Mark  xvi.  16),  it  is  not  for 
us  that  look  for  salvation  to  sound  and  examine  him,  whether  unbap- 
tized  men  may  be  saved,  but  seriously  to  do  that  which  is  required,  and 
religiously  to  fear  the  danger  which  may  grow  by  want  thereof.'  Yet, 
touching  infants  who  die  unbaptized,  he  inclines,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  offspring  of  Christian  parents,  to  a  charitable  presumption  of  ^  the 
great  likelihood  of  their  salvation,'  for  the  reasons  that  '  grace  is  not 
absolutely  tied  unto  sacraments;'  that  'God  bindeth  no  man  unto 


'  Qaoted  by  Jones,  L  c.  pp.  167  sq.  *  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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things  altogether  impossible ;'  that  ^  there  is  in  their  Christian  parente, 
and  in  the  Church  of  God,  a  presumed  desire  that  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  might  be  given  them;'  and  that  'the  seed  of  faithful  parent- 
age is  holy  from  the  very  birth  (1  Cor.  vii.  14).'  * 

The  Anglican  Church,  then,  as  far  as  we  may  infer  from  her  author- 
itative declarations,  makes  certain  the  salvation  of  all  baptized  infants 
dying  in  in&ncy,  and  leaves  the  possibility  of  salvation  withont  bap- 
tism an  open  question,  with  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  liberal  view. 
The  Boman  Church  makes  infant  salvation  without  baptism  impossi- 
ble; the  Lutheran  Church  makes  it  at  least  improbable;  the  Calvin- 
istic  Churches  make  it  certain  in  the  case  of  all  the  elect,  without 
regard  to  age,  and  decidedly  incline  to  the  charitable  belief  that  all 
children  dying  in  infancy  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elect 

The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation  has 
always  been  based  upon  two  declarations  of  our  Lord,  Mark  xvL  16, 
and  John  iii.  5  (on  the  assumption  that  ^  water'  refers  to  baptism). 
But  in  the  first  passage  our  Lord,  after  declaring  that  faith  followed 
by  baptism  saves,  states  the  negative  without  adding,  and  is  not  hap- 
tized;  intimating  by  this  omission,  that  only  the  want  of  fidth  or  the 
refusal  of  the  gospel,  not  the  want  of  baptism,  condemns.  In  the  dis- 
course with  Nicodemus  he  does  not  say  that  water  baptism  is  r^ener- 
ation,  nor  that  every  one  that  is  bom  of  water  is  also  bom  of  the 
Spirit  (which  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Simon  Magus,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  baptism,  remained  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity');  he  simply  lays  down  two  conditions  for  entering 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  puts  the  emphasis  on  being  bom  of 
the  Spirit  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  that  discourse  '  water' 
is  mentioned  but  once,  but  the  Spirit  four  times.  The  most  that  can 
be  inferred  from  the  two  passages  is  the  ordinary  necessity  of  baptism 
where  it  can  be  had — that  is,  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  are  bound  to  God's  ordinances,  but  God's  Spirit  is  free  and  *  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth.'  We  should  never  forget  that  the  same  Lord  was 
the  special  friend  of  children,  and  declared  them  to  belong  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  withont  any  reference  to  baptism  or  circumcision,  add- 
ing these  significant  words,  ^It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish'  (Matt  xviii.14). 

'  £k:des.  PoUty,  Book  V.  ch.  60  (VoL  U.  pp.  841, 842, 846, 847,  Keblfi*a  ed.). 
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THE  LORD'S  SUFFER. 

If  the  Articles  on  Predestination  and  Baptism  leave  room  for  differ- 
ent intei'pretations,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  mean- 
ing of  Art.  XXYIII.  on  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  clearly  teaches  the 
Reformed  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  presence  and  spiritual  eating  by 
faith  only,  in  opposition  both  to  transubstantiation  and  consubstantia- 
tion,  which  imply  a  corporal  presence  and  an  oral  manducation  by  all 
communicants,  both  good  and  bad,  although  with  opposite  effects. 

The  wide  departure  from  the  Lutlieran  formularies,  otherwise  so 
freely  consulted,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison : 


AuosBUBo  Confession. 

1680. 

Art.  X. 

Ih  ccBna  Domini  doeenty 
guodeorptu  et  $anguis  Chri»- 
ti  VERB  ADSINT,  et  dtttH- 
huantur  tbbcbntibus  in 
ecena  Domini;  et  improbant 
aeetu  doeentes. 


Thirteen  Articles. 

1588. 

Art.  Vn. 

De  Stuharistia  eonstanter 
oredimus  et  doeemus,quodin 
saeramento  corporis  et  eanr 
guinie  Domini  verb,  sub- 
btantialiter,'  et  reali- 
TER  AD8INT  oorpus  et  sanguie 

Christi  BUB  BFBCIEBUS  PA- 

NI8  ET  viNi.'  Et  quod  9Ub 
e/tudem  epedebus  vere  et  re- 
aUter  exhibentur  et  dibtri- 
BUUNTUR  iUis  qui  sacramen- 
turn    aedpiunt^    eive   bonis 

SIVB  MALIS. 


Thirtt-ninb  Articles. 

1568  AND  1571. 

Art.  XXVni. 

Oorpw  Chri&ti  datur^  ac- 
eipitur^  et  mandueatur  tan- 
tuh  coelbsti  et  bfiritu- 
ALi  RATiONE  (only  after  an 
heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner). Medium  autem  quo 
Corpus  Christi  aecipitur  et 
mandueatur  in  coena^vroEA 
est  (and  the  mean  whereby 
the  body  of  Christ  is  re- 
ceived and  eaten  in  the 
Supper,  is  fidth). 


The  clause  here  quoted  from  the  Elizabethan  revision  was  wanting 
in  tlie  Edwardine  Articles,  and  was  inserted  on  motion  of  Bishop 
Guest  of  Bochester.'  Both  series  contain  the  assertion  that  the  bread 
which  we  break  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  '  to  such  as 
riffhtlt/y  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,' which  was  meant 
to  exclude  the  oral  manducation.  Both  strongly  condemn  transubstan- 
tiation.    The  Edwardine  Articles  protest  also  against  the  Lutheran 

*  The  term  tmbttantialiter  is  borrowed  from  the  Apology  of  the  Augsbarg  Conf.,  Art.  X 

*  Sub  speciebus  panis  et  vini,  from  the  German  edition  of  the  Augsbarg  Conf.  (unter  Gesiait 
des  Broies  und  Weines). 

*  This  IS  inferred  from  a  letter  to  Cecil,  Dec.  22, 1566,  where  Guest  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  'only*  by  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  exclude  *  the  presence  of  Christ's  body  from 
the  sacrament,  bat  only  the  grossness  and  sensibleness  in  the  receiving  thereof.*  Hardwick, 
p.  180. 
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hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  J  This  same  protest  against 
ubiquity  is  found  substantially  in  the  Parker  MS.  of  the  Latin  revision 
of  1563,  but  it  was  struck  out  in  the  Convocation.^  Instead  of  it  a 
new  Article  was  added  in  the  English  revision  of  1571,  denying  that 
the  unworthy  partake  of  Christ  in  the  communion.' 

The  Catechism  likewise  limits  the  reception  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood  to  the  '  faithful,'  and  declares  the  benefit  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
to  be  *  the  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  80uW  The  communion 
service  does  not  rise  above  this  view,  and  the  distribution  formula,  in- 
serted in  the  revision  of  1552,  expresses  the  commemorative  theory. 
The  rubric  on  kneeling,  at  the  close  of  the  service,  which  was  inserted 
in  the  second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1552)  by  Cranmer,  throu^ 
the  influence  of  Hooper  and  Knox  (one  of  the  royal  chaplains),^  then 
omitted  in  Elizabeth's  reign  from  regard  to  the  Catholics,  but  which 
was  again  restored  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  (1662)  to  conciliate  the 
Puritans,  explains  the  kneeling  at  the  communion  not  to  mean  an 
adoration  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  any  corporal  pres^ice 
of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood.  ^  For  the  natural  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  in  heaven,  and  not  here ;  it  being  against  the  truth 
of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be  at  one  time  in  more  places  than  one.' 
This  is  a  plain  declaration  against  consubstantiation  and  ubiquity. 

Before  the  Articles  were  framed  a  public  disputation  on  the  encha- 

^  '  Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth  that  the  bodj  of  one  and  the  self-ame 
man  can  not  be  at  one  time  in  diverse  places,  but  must  needs  be  in  some  one  certain  place : 
therefore  the  body  of  Christ  can  not  be  present  at  one  time  in  many  and  diverse  places.  And 
because  (as  holy  Scripture  doth  teach)  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shaH  con- 
tinue unto  the  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man  ought  not  either  to  believe  or  openly  to  con- 
fess the  real  and  bodily  presence  (as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  smzi- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.' 

'  Hardwick  regards  this  omission  as  a  protest  against  Zwinglianism.  Bat  the  leading 
Elizabethan  bishops,  especially  Horn,  Jewel,  and  Grindal,  assure  Bullinger  and  Peter  Bfartyr 
of  their  full  agreement  with  them  against  the  nbiquitarian  hypothesis,  which  was  at  that  time 
defended  by  Brentius  and  Andreae,  and  opposed  by  the  Swiss.     See  pp.  603  and  632. 

'  Art.  XXIX.  *■  Of  the  wicked  which  do  not  eat  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  wicked,  and  such  as  be  void  of  a  lively  faith,  although  they  do  carnally  and 
visibly  press  with  their  teeth  (as  St.  Augustine  saith)  the  sacrament  [i.e.,  the  sacramental 
siffvi]  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiist :  yet  in  no  way  are  they  partakers  of  Christ,  hot  rather 
to  their  condemnation  do  eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing.'  This 
Article  is  wanting  in  the  Latin  edition  of  1568,  having  probably  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Convocation  records  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Queen  and  her  council  to  deal 
gently  with  the  adherents  of  the  *old  learning'  (whether  Komish  or  Lutheran);  bat  it 
inserted  in  the  Latin  editions  after  the  year  1571.     See  Hardwick,  pp.  144  and  315. 

*  See  the  lengthy  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Lorimer's  John  Knox^  pp.  10O-136i. 
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riBtic  presence  was  held  before  the  royal  comtnissioners  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Oxford,  May,  1549,  in  which  Peter  Martyr,  then  professor  of 
theology,  defended  the  fignrative  interpretation  of  the  words,  ^  This  is 
my  body,'  and  the  commemorative  character  of  the  ordinance.  The 
acts  of  the  disputation  were  published  by  Cranmer,  with  a  preface  and 
discourse  of  Peter  Martyr.^  In  June  of  the  same  year  a  disputation  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  Bucer  took  part,  was  held  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.' 

Cranmer,  after  holding  first  to  transnbstantiation,  then  to  consub- 
stantiation,  adopted  at  last  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  a  spiritual  real 
presence  and  a  spiritual  reception  by  faith  only,  and  embodied  it  in  the 
Articles  and  the  second  revision  of  the  Liturgy.^  He  openly  confessed 
this  change  at  a  public  disputation  held  in  London,  Dec.  14, 1548,  in 
the  Parliament  house,  ^  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England.'^    He  wrote  an  elaborate  exposition  and  defense  of  his  final 


*  TVactaiio  de  aacramento  EucharUtitt  habita  in  celeberrima  Univertitate  Oxomenti.  Ad 
hire:  Diaputatio  de  eodem  sacramehto  in  eadem  Univertitate  hahita,  London,  1549;  also  in 
Zarich,  1562,  and  an  English  translation,  1583.  See  an  account  in  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  Peter 
Martyr  Vervngli,  Leben  und  ausgewahlte  Schri/ten  (Elberfeld,  1858),  pp.  91-100,  105. 

*  Schmidt,  p.  106.     Kid]ey*s  Works,  pp.  171  sqq. 

'  See  above,  p.  601.  Cranmer  admits  the  charge  of  his  opponents,  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
Dr.  Smith,  that  he  was  npon  this  point  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Lutheran,  and  at  last  a  Zwin- 
glian.  '  After  it  hath  pleased  God, '  he  says,  *  to  show  unto  me,  bj  his  holy  Word,  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  from  time  to  time  as  I  grew  in  knowledge  of  him,  by 
little  and  little  1  put  away  my  former  ignorance.  And  as  God  of  his  mercy  gave  me  light,  so 
through  his  grace  I  opened  mine  eyes  to  receive  it,  and  did  not  willfully  repugn  unto  God  and 
remain  in  darkness.  And  I  trust  in  God*s  mercy  and  pardon  for  my  former  errors,  because 
I  erred  but  of  frailness  and  ignorance.'    Answer  to  Smithes  Preface,  Worka^  Vol.  I.  p.  874. 

*  Of  this  recantation  Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to  Bullinger  from  London,  Dec.  81, 
1548,  as  follows:  '  I  can  not  refrain,  my  excellent  Bullinger,  from  acquainting  you  with  cir- 
cumstances that  have  lately  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  you  and  your  fellow-ministers 
may  participate  in  our  enjoyment.  On  the  14th  of  December,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  disputation 
was  held  at  London  concerning  the  eucharist,  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England.  The  argument  was  sharply  contested  by  the  Bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, contrary  to  general  expectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and  learnedly  maintained  your 
opinion  upon  this  subject.  His  arguments  were  as  follows :  The  body  of  Christ  was  taken 
up  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  has  left  the  world.  ''Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but 
me  ye  have  not  always,"  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  [Ridley],  who  handled 
the  subject  with  so  much  eloquence,  perspicuity,  erudition,  and  power,  as  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  that  most  zealous  papist,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  [Heath].  The  truth  never  obtained  a 
more  brilliant  victoiy  among  us.  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now  that 
those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  almost  only  supporters  have  altogether  come 
over  to  our  side.  We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Lord  who  provides  for  us  also  in  this  particu- 
lar.* In  a  postscript  to  this  letter,  John  of  Ulmis  adds :  '  The  foolish  Bishops  have  made  a 
marvelous  recantation.'    The  same  'notable  disputation  of  the  sacrament'  is  mentioned  in 

Vot.  L— T  T 
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view  against  the  attacks  of  Gardiner.^  He  does  not  allnde  to  Cal- 
vin's writings  on  the  eucharist,  although  he  can  hardly  have  been  igno 
rant  of  them,  but  qnotes  largely  from  Augustine,  Tertullian,  Oiigeo, 
Theodoret,  and  other  fathers  who  seem  to  favor  a  figurative  inter- 
pretation, and  approvingly  mentions  Bertram,  Berengarius,  and  Wycliff 
among  mediaeval  divines,  and  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  Zwingli,  (Ecolampa- 
dins  among  the  Beformers,  as  teaching  substantially  the  same  doc- 
trine.' He  also  expressed  his  unqualified  approbation  of  Bollinger  s 
^  Tract  on  the  Sacraments,'  which  was  by  his  desire  republished  in  En- 
gland (1551)  by  John  k  Lasco,  to  whom  he  remarked  that  ^nothing  of 
BuUinger's  required  to  be  read  and  examined  previously."  But  he 
traced  his  change  directly  to  Bishop  Bidley,'  and  Kidley  derived  his 
view  not  so  much  from  Swiss  sources  as  from  Bertram  (Batramnus), 
who,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  wrote  with  great  ability 
against  the  magical  transubstantiation  theory  of  Paschasius  Kadbertas, 
and  in  favor  of  a  spiritual  and  dynamic  presence.*  Cranmer's  last  ut- 
terances on  this  subject,  shortly  before  his  condemnation  and  martyr- 
dom, were  made  in  the  Oxford  disputations  with  the  Bomanists  to 
which  he,  with  Bidley  and  Latimer,  was  summoned  from  prison,  April 
(and  again  in  September),  1555.  He  declared  there  that  Christ's  ^  true 
body  is  truly  present  to  them  that  truly  receive  him,  but  spiritually. 
And  so  it  is  taken  after  a  spiritual  sort  ...  If  ye  understand  by  this 
word  "r^aZZy,"  re  ipsay  i.  e.,  in  very  deed  and  effectucMy^  so  CShrist,  by 


King  Edward's  Journal  as  having  taken  place  in  the  Parliament  house.  See  ZwicA  Leittn^ 
1537-1568,  pp.  322,  323. 

^  An  Answer  unto  a  Crafty  and  Sophistical  Cavillation,  devised  hy  Stephen  GmrAert 
Doctor  of  Law,  late  Bishop  of  Winchester ,  against  the  True  and  Godbf  Doctrine  of  the  moSL 
holy  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (1550).  The  sacramenta] 
writings  of  Cranmer  fiU  the  first  volume  of  the  Parker  Sodety^s  edition  of  his  works  (Cam- 
bridge,  1844). 

>  Works.y ol  I.  pp.  14,  173, 196,  225,  374. 

'  See  a  letter  of  John  k  Lasco  to  Bullinger,  dated  London,  April  10, 1551 ;  Cftrdweirs  IM' 
wffies  of  Edward  VI.  (Preface),  and  Lorimer's  John  Knox,  p.  49. 

*  Bishop  Browne  correctly  says  (p.  710) :  *  Ridley,  indeed,  refused  to  take  the  credit  of 
convening  Cranmer,  but  Cranmer  himself  always  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Ridl^.' 
In  his  last  examination  at  Oxford,  before  Bishop  Brooks  of  Gloucester  (Sept.,  1555X  Crumer 
said  that  *  Doctor  Ridley,  by  sundry  persuasions  and  authorities,  drew  me  quite  from  mr 
opinion*  (on  the  real  presence).  Wor1cs,\o\.  II.  p.  218.  Brooks  on  the  same  occasion  re- 
marked :  *  Latimer  leaneth  to  Cranmer,  Cranmer  to  Ridley,  and  Ridley  to  the  BtDgnlarity  of 
his  own  wit;'  to  which  Ridley  replied,  that  this  was  *most  untrue,  in  that  he  was  buta yonqg 
jschobir  in  comparison  of  Master  Cranmer.'    Ridley's  Works^  pp.  283,  284. 
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the  grace  and  efficacy  of  his  passion,  is  in  deed  and  truly  present  to 
all  his  true  and  holy  members.  Bat  if  ye  understand  by  this  word 
"  reaUyP  corporaliter^  i.  e.,  corporally^  so  that  by  the  body  of  Christ  is 
understanded  a  natural  body  and  organical,  so  the  first  proposition 
doth  vary,  not  only  from  usual  speech  and  phrase  of  Scripture,  but 
also  is  clean  contrary  to  the  holy  Word  of  God  and  Christian  profes- 
sion :  when  as  both  the  Scripture  doth  testify  by  these  words,  and  also 
the  Catholic  Church  hath  professed  from  the  beginning,  Christ  to  have 
left  the  world,  and  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  till  he  come 
unto  judgment.'* 

We  add  the  last  confessions  of  the  other  two  English  Sef ormers  at 
their  examination  in  Oxford. 

Bishop  Latimer  declared  'that there  is  none  other  presence  of  Christ 
required  than  a  spiritual  presence ;  and  this  presence  is  sufficient  for  a 
Christian  man,  as  the  presence  by  the  which  we  both  abide  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  in  us  to  the  obtaining  of  eternal  life,  if  we  persevere  in  his 
tnie  gospel.'* 

Bishop  Kidley  said :  '  I  worship  Christ  in  the  sacrament,  but  not  be- 
cause he  is  included  in  the  sacrament :  like  as  I  worship  Christ  also 
in  the  Scriptures,  not  because  he  is  really  included  in  them.  .  .  .  The 
body  of  Christ  is  present  in  the  sacrament,  but  yet  sacramentally  and 
spiritually  (according  to  his  grace)  giving  life,  and  in  that  respect 
really,  that  is,  according  to  his  benediction,  giving  life.  .  .  .  The  true 
Church  of  Christ  doth  acknowledge  a  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  communicated  to  the  godly  by  grace,  and  spiritu- 
ally, as  I  have  often  showed,  and  by  a  sacramental  signification,  but 
not  by  the  corporal  presence  of  the  body  of  his  flesh.' 

REVISION  OF  THB   ASTIOLES. 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  have  remained  unchanged  in  England  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     The  objections  of  Nonconformists  to  some  of 

• 

»  Works,  YoV  I.  pp.  394,  895. 

'  Jones,  1.  c.  p.  176,  where  also  the  passages  of  the  leading  divines  and  bishops  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  collected. 

'  Ridley's  Worksy  pp.  235  sq.  Jewel  expresses  the  same  views  very  fully  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Harding,  Works^  Vol.  I.  pp.  448  sqq.  (Parker  Soc.  ed.  1845).  Bishop  Browne 
(p.  715)  says  that  all  the  great  luminaries  of  the  Church  of  England  (naming  Mede,  Andrewes, 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Hammond,  Cosin,  Brnmhall,  Ussher,  Pearson,  Patrick,  Bull,  Beveridge, 
Wake,  Waterland)  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  formularies  in  denying  a  corporal,  and  ac- 
knowledging a  spiritual  feeding  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
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the  Articles  (XXIY.,  XXY.,  the  affirmative  clause  of  XX.,  and  a  por 
tion  of  XXVII)  have  been  removed  since  1688  by  relaxation  and  ex- 
emption ;  and  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  development  of  theo- 
logical schools  with  widely  divergent  tendencies,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  England  itself,  have  been  met  by  liberal  decisions  al- 
lowing a  great  latitude  of  interpretation. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  undeitaken  and  actually  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  agreement  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  by  an  able  royal 
commission  of  ten  bishops  and  twenty  divines,  including  the  well-known 
names  of  Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  TUlotson,  Sharp,  Hall,  Beveridge,  and 
Tenison.  But  the  revision  has  never  been  acted  upon,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  toleration  granted  to  Dissenters.  The  alterations  did  not 
extend  to  the  Articles  directly,  but  embraced  some  doctrinal  features  in 
the  liturgical  services — namely,  the  change  of  the  word  Priest  to  *  Pres- 
byter' or  ^Minister;'  Sunday  to  'Lord's  Day;'  the  omission  of  the 
Apocryphal  Lessons  in  the  calendar  of  Saints'  days,  for  which  chap- 
ters from  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were  substituted,  a  concession 
to  conscientious  scruples  against  kneeling  in  receiving  the  sacrament, 
and  an  addition  to  the  rubric  before  the  Athanasian  Creed,  etadng 
that  '  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be  understood  as  relating  only  to 
those  who  obstinately  deny  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith.'  > 

§  82.  Amerioan  Eevision  of  the  Thibty-ninb  Abtiglbs  bt  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Chueoh.    A.D.  1801. 

LUerature, 

William  Wnm,  D.Dl  (first  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Fwiii«71t» 
tiU;  d.  18M) :  Memotn qfthf  iVotestonl  Bpiaeopal  ChuMrch  in  ths  UnUtd  StatM  <ifAmiriea.  New  Ttvk, 
1890;  8d ed. by  De Costa,  188a 

William  Stbtzns  Pkbbt,  D.D.  (Secretary  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depntfes  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrcb  in  the  United  States) :  A  Band-book  qf  the  CTmcrsI  O;*- 
veiitUm  of  the  Protestant  Epiacfjpal  Church,  giving  its  History  and  OmstUution,  178&-18T4.  New  Tock. 
1874.    The  same :  Journals  of  the  Generai  ConDention^  etc,  17S&-1836.    Claremont,  N.  H.,  1874. 

Also  Samuxl  Wilbkbvorok  (late  Bishop  of  Oxford) :  A  History  of  the  Protestant  Bpiseopsd  CtereA  w 
America  (1844);  Cabwall:  History  qf  the  Amerioan  Chureh  (8d  ed.  1861);  and  Pbootbb:  A  BUttsrs^ 
the  Book  if  Cvrnman  Prayer^  pp.  162  sqq.  (11th  ed.  1874). 

For  the  colonial  history,  eomp.  the  Hitetoriool  CbOaetions  relating  to  tht  Amerioain  Cbloniiil  Clk«rdk,ed. 
by  Dr.  Pbbbt.    Hartford,  1871  sqq.  3  vols.  4to. 

The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  American  Colonies, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia  (1607)  till  after  the  War  of  the 

*  See  Procter,  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  pp.  144  sqq.  Some  of  these  alters- 
tinnK,  with  many  more,  have  been  recently  revived  and  adopted  in  the  Reformed  Efusacopal 
Church  in  America. 
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Bevolution,  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
never  visited  the  country,  and  could  exercise  but  an  imperfect  super- 
vision. Several  attempts  were  made,  by  the  friends  of  the  Church,  to 
establish  colonial  bishoprics,  but  failed. 

The  separation  from  the  crown  of  England  necessitated  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  which  assumed  the  title  of  The  Pbotestant  Epis- 
copal Chubch  m  THE  United  States  of  Amebioa.  The  first  steps 
towards  such  an  organization  were  taken  by  a  meeting  of  clergy  and 
laity  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  May  11, 1784,  and  by  another  and 
larger  one,  held  in  New  York,  Oct  6  and  7,  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
General  Convention,  consisting  of  sixteen  clerical  and  twenty-six  lay 
deputies,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27  and  28, 1785,  Dr.  White 
presiding,  adopted  a  constitution  and  such  changes  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  conform  it  ^  to  the  American 
Bevolution  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States,'  and  peti- 
tioned the  English  hierarchy  to  consecrate  such  bishops  for  the  inde- 
pendent Church  as  may  be  elected  by  the  separate  dioceses.^  The  re- 
vised provisional  Liturgy  was  rather  hastily  prepared  and  published, 
1786.  It  is  called  the  *  Proposed  Book.'*  It  contains,  besides  many 
necessary  ritual  changes  and  improvements.  Twenty  Articles  of  Ee- 
ligion,  based  upon  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  differing  widely  from 
them,  being  a  mutilation  rather  than  an  improvement.^  The  altera- 
tions and  omissions  were  made  in  the  interest  of  an  unchurchly  latitu- 
dinarianism  which  then  prevailed.  The  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  which  Art.  VIII.  of  the  English  series  acknowledges,  were 
entirely  omitted  in  Art  IV.  of  the  new  series ;  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
retained,  but  without  the  clause  '  He  descended  into  hell.' 

'  Shortly  before  the  Convention,  Bishop  Seabnrj,  of  ConnecticQt,  had  received  consecration 
at  Aberdeen  from  three  Bishops  of  Scotland  (Nov.  14, 1784),  bnt  he  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
vention, and  was  opposed  from  Iligh-Chorch  principles  to  the  introduction  of  lay  representa- 
tion and  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  episcopate. 

'  It  is  sometimes  also  called  *  Bishop  Whitens  Prayer-Book,'  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  revision,  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Dr.  Wharton,  of  Delaware,  be- 
ing the  other  members.  Smith  is  made  chiefly  responsible  for  the  changes  by  Perry,  p.  23. 
The  book  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  1786,  in  London,  1789,  and  again  (with  omission  of 
the  amended  Articles  of  Religion)  in  New  York,  Dec.,  1873,  for  provisional  nse  in  the  new 
'  Beformed  Episcopal  Church,'  which  has  since  adopted  a  new  revision. 

'  Given  by  Peny,  Hand-book,  pp.  84-39,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Convention  ar- 
chives. He  calls  the  Proposed  Book  a  *  hasty,  crude,  and  unsatisfiictory  compilation,  which 
failed  ntterly  to  establish  itself  in  the  American  Chnrdi*  (p.  42). 
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The  book  failed  to  give  general  Batisfaction  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
English  ArchbishopB  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  three  (Ecumenical 
Creeds  in  their  integrity.* 

The  General  Convention  held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct  11, 1786, 
complied  with  this  request  so  far  as  the  Kicene  Creed  and  the  discre- 
tionary use  of  the  clause  of  the  descent  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  were 
concerned.'  The  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was  adhered  to,' 
and  subsequently  acquiesced  in  by  the  English  Bishops.  The  obstacK 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  in  England  having  been  removed  by 
act  of  Parliament,  the  Eev.  Drs.  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Provoost, 
of  New  York,  received  the  long-sought  ^  Apostolical  succesBion,'  in  the 
chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace,  Feb.  4,  1787.  At  one  time  this  result 
seemed  so  doubtful  that  steps  were  taken  to  secure  ordination,  with  a 
broken  succession,  from  the  Lutheran  bishops  of  Denmark,  and  the 
consent  of  the  Danish  government  had  actually  been  obtained,  when 
the  difficulties  in  England  were  removed. 

In  the  Special  Convention  of  Philadelphia,  June,  1799  (the  Greneral 
Convention  having  been  prevented  in  the  preceding  year  by  an  epi- 
demic), a  new  revision  of  the  Articles  of  Beligion,  reduced  to  seventeen, 
was  considered,  but  not  finally  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Deputies, 
and  was  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  that  Honse.^  But 
it  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  previous 
draft  of  twenty  Articles. 

Finally,  the  General  Convention  held  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Sept 
8-12, 1801,  settled  the  question  by  adopting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
in  the  form  which  they  have  since  retained  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  and  are  incorporated  in  its  editions  of  the  Prayer-Book.*  The 
only  doctrinal  difference  is  the  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  from 

'  See  their  letter  in  Feny,  pp.  50-55. 

*  In  the  first  edition  of  the  new  Prajer-Book,  1790,  the  objectionable  cUnae  was  pfrinted  in 
italics,  and  pnt  in  parentheses.  But  the  General  Convention  of  1792  left  it  diacretionafy  to 
use  it,  or  to  omit  it,  or  to  substitute  for  it  the  words,  *  He  went  into  the  place  of  departed 
epiritSy*  as  being  equivalent  to  the  words  in  the  Creed. 

*  Bishop  Seabuiy  was  very  zealous  for  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  in  the  CoDvention  of 
1789  the  House  of  Bishops  agreed  to  its  permissory  use,  but  the  House  of  Deputies  'would 
not  allow  of  the  Creed  in  any  shape.'  Bishop  White  favored  a  compromise — viz.,  to  leave  it 
in  the  Prayer-Book  as  a  doctrinal  document,  but  not  to  read  it  in  public  worship.  See  his 
Memoirs,  pp.  149, 150,  and  a  letter  of  White,  quoted  by  Perry,  p.  76. 

*  Perry,  pp.  90-95. 

'  See  VoL  III.  pp.  477  sqq.,  where  they  are  given  in  full. 
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Ajrt  ym. ;  the  remainiDg  changes  are  political,  and  adapted  to  the 
separation  of  Chiirch  and  State.  Otherwise  even  '  the  obsolete  diction' 
is  retained.    The  following  is  the  action  of  this  Convention  :^ 

*  Resolations  of  the  Bishops,  the  Cleigy,  and  the  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Convention,  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  the  12th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1801,  respecting  the  Articles  of  Religion. 

*  The  Articles  of  Religion  are  hereby  ordered  to  be  set  forth  with  the  following  directions, 
to  be  observed  in  all  fbtore  editions  of  the  same ;  that  is  to  say — 

'  The  following  to  be  the  title,  viz. : 

*  *' Articles  of  Religion,  as  established  by  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Convention,  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  1801.** 

*  The  Articles  to  stand  as  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
the  following  alterations  and  omissions,  viz. : 

*In  the  8th  Article,  the  word  '* three"  in  the  title,  and  the  words  "three — ^Athanasius' 
creed"  in  the  Article,  to  be  omitted,  and  the  Article  to  read  thus : 

<«Abt.  YIIL    Of  THX  Crbedb. 

*■  *'  The  Nioene  Creed,  and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed,  ought  thor- 
oughly to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture.** 

*  Under  the  title  *'  Article  21,"  the  following  note  to  be  inserted,  namely, 

*  *'  The  21st  of  the  former  Articles  is  omitted,  because  it  is  partly  of  a  local  and  civil  nat- 
ure, and  is  provided  for,  as  to  the  remaining  parts  of  it,  in  other  Articles.** 

*■  The  35th  Article  to  be  inserted  with  the  following  note,  namely, 

'  ''This  Article  is  received  in  this  Church,  so  far  as  it  declares  the  Books  of  Homilies  to  be 
an  explication  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  instructive  in  piety  and  morals.  But  all  references 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England  are  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  Church ;  which  also  suspends  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies  in  churches 
until  a  revision  of  them  may  conveniently  be  made,  for  the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  ob- 
solete words  and  phrases,  as  from  the  local  references." 

'  The  86th  Article,  entitled  "Of  Consecration  of  Bishops  and  Ministers,**  to  read  thus : 

*  *'  The  Book  of  Consecration  of  Bishops,  and  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacons,  as  set  forth 
by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church  in  1792,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  to  such 
consecration,  and  ordering:  neither  hath  it  any  thing  that,  of  itself,  is  superstitious  and  un- 
godly. And,  therefore,  whosoever  are  consecrated  or  ordered  according  to  said  form,  we  de- 
cree all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered.'* 

'  The  37th  Article  to  be  omitted,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its  place : 

"'Abt.  XXXVII.    Of  ths  Powbb  of  the  Civil  Maoistratb. 

< "  The  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  Clergy  as  Laity,  in  all 
things  temporal ;  but  hath  no  authority  in  things  purely  spiritual.  And  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  men  who  are  professors  of  the  gospel,  to  pay  respectful  obedience  to  the  civil  au- 
thoriQr,  regularly  and  legitimately  constituted."' 

'Adopted  bt  the  House  of  Bishops. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  D.D.,  Prbsidivo  Bishop. 

'Adopted  bt  the  House  of  Clerical  akd  Lay  Deputies. 

ABRAHAM  BEACH,  D.D.,  President.* 

•Perry,  pp.  99-101. 

'  This  Art.  appears  as  the  last  in  the  XVII.  Articles  of  1799. 
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On  the  nature  and  aim  of  this  action,  Bishop  White  remarks :  ^ 

*  The  object  kept  in  view,  in  all  the  consultations  held,  and  the  detenninations  formed, 
the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  ground  of  the  general  principles  which  lia 
had  inherited  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  not  departing  from  them,  except  so  &r  as 
either  local  circumstances  required,  or  some  very  important  cause  rendered  proper.  To  those 
acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  object  here 
stated  was  accomplished  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles.' 

The  only  change  in  the  Prajer-Book  which  has  a  doctrinal  bearing, 
besides  the  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  is  the  insertion  of  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation  and  Invocation  from  the  Scotch  (and  the  First  Ed- 
wardine)  Prayer-Book,  through  the  influence  of  Bishop  Seaboiy^  who 
had  been  consecrated  in  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Chnrch. 

§  83.  The  Catbohisms  of  the  Chuboh  of  Englaiox    AJ).  1549  asd 

1662. 

Literature, 

The  Chnrch  Catechism  is  oontsined  in  all  the  Bngllsh  and  American  editions  of  the  Book  of  Cwdibm 
Prayer,  between  the  baptismal  and  the  coDflrmation  services,  and  Is  printed  in  this  work  with  the 
American  emendations,  Vol.  IIL  pp.  617  sqq.  The  anthentic  text  of  the  final  reyision  of  166S  is  in  the 
corrected  copy  of  the  Bkbek-Letter  Prayer-Book^  which  was  attached  to  the  Act  of  Unilbnnl^,  and  hat 
been  republished  in  fac-simile,  Lond.  1871.  (It  was  sapposed  to  be  lost,  when  in  1887  It  was  diaoovcred 
in  the  Library  of  the  Honse  of  Lords.) 

AaouiBALD  John  SrapnaMS :  The  Book  qf  Common  Praiffer,  witA  noUe  legal  and  hi&UnieoL  Lood.  19L 
Vol.  IIL  pp.  1449-U77. 

Fbamoib  Pbootkr:  A  Hieiory  qf  the  Book  qf  Common Praiyer,    lltti  ed.  Lond.  1874, clLT.8ect.i  On».3n 

sqq.). 
See  other  works  on  the  Anglican  litorgy,  noticed  by  Procter,  p.  viiL 

EARLIER  OATEOHISMB. 

The  English  Church  followed  the  example  of  the  Lntheran  and  Be- 
formed  Churches  on  the  Continent  in  providing  for  regular  catechet- 
ical instruction.  English  versions  and  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  some  prayers,  were 
known  before  the  Eeformation,  and  constituted  the  *  Prymer,'  which  is 
commonly  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  well-known  book 
of  private  devotion.'  In  1545  Henry  VIII.  set  forth  a  Primer  which 
was  '  to  be   taught,  learned,  and  read,  and  none  other  to  be  osed 

'  Memoirs^  p.  33. 

'  The  earliest  known  copy,  belongiing  to  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  centoiy,  has  been  pob- 
lished  by  Maskel  in  Monumenta  ritualia  Ecclesia  AnplicanOy  Vol.  II.  It  contains  Mstiss 
and  Hoars  of  our  Lady ;  Evensong  and  Compline;  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms;  the  Psafasi 
graduales  (Psa.  CXX.-CXXXIV.);  the  Litany;  Placebo  (Vespers);  Dinge  (the  office  for 
the  departed);  the  Psalms  of  Commendation;  Pater  noster;  Ave  Maria;  Creed;  Tes 
Commandments ;  the  seven  deadly  sins.     See  Procter,  p.  15. 
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throughout  all  his  doininious."  During  his  reign  the  curates  were 
frequently  enjoined  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Coininaudinents,  sentence  by  sentence,  on  Snndaj's  and 
Holydays,  and  to  make  all  persons  recite  them  when  they  came  to 
confdfision. 

CBANHEB'b  CATE0HI8M. 

'  Cranmer^s  Catechism,'  which  appeared  with  his  sanction  in  1548, 
was  for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Catechism  of  Justus 
Jonas,  and  retains  the  Catholic  and  Lutheiun  consolidation  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments,  and  the  8a<;rament  of  penance  or  absolu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  superseded.^  Cranmer  changed  about  that  time 
his  view  of  the  real  presence. 

THE  CATEOHISM  OF  THE  FBAYEB-BOOK. 

When  the  Eeformation  was  positively  introduced  under  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  Book  of  Public  Worship  was  prepared,  a  Catechism  was 
embodied  in  it,  to  insure  general  instruction  in  the  elements  of  the 

'  It  contained,  besides  the  contents  of  the  older  Primers,  the  Salutation  of  the  Angel,  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord,  and  sevei'al  prayers.  See  Procter,  p.  15,  and  Burton,  Three  Primen,  pp. 
437  sqq. 

*  So  Hardwick  (Hist,  of  the  Reform,  p.  194)  and  other  Episcopal  writers.  This  matter 
needs  farther  investigation.  The  very  existence  of  a  Catechism  of  Jonas  is  doubted  by 
Langemack  and  Monckeberg,  who  have  written  with  authority  on  Luther's  Catechism.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  Luther,  before  he  prepared  his  own  Catechisms  (1529),  charged  with  this  task 
his  colleagues  and  friends  Justus  Jonas  and  Agricola  of  Eisleben  (who  afterwards  became 
the  leader  of  Antinomian  views  in  opposition  to  Luther),  for  he  wrote  to  Hausmann,  Feb.  2, 
1525 :  ^JancB  et  Eislehio  mandattut  est  catechismus  putrorum  parandus*  (De  Wette,  Vol.  IL  p. 
621).  This  is  probably  the  Catechism  which  appeared  in  the  same  year  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion anonymously  under  the  title  ^Quo  pacto  statim  a  prinds  annis,  pueri  debeant  in  Christi' 
anismo  institui.  Libels  perutilis, '  At  the  close :  *  Impressutn  Wittembergce  per  Georgium 
Rhaw.  An,  1525.*  The  original  German  edition  has  not  been  traced,  but  Dr.  Schneider  has 
discovered  a  copy  of  an  improved  German  edition,  under  the  title  *■  Ein  Btichlein  fur  die 
hinder  gebessert  und  geinehret,  Der  Leyen  Bihlia.  Wittemberg,  1528, 'and  has  reproduced  it 
in  the  appendix  to  his  critical  edition  of  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  1858.  He  leaves  it,  how- 
ever, uncertain  whether  it  was  composed  by  Jonas.  Comp.  his  Introduction,  pp.  xx  sqq. 
It  consists  of  a  brief  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  an  addition  on  Confession ;  and  so  far 
it  anticipates  the  order  of  Luther's  Catechism.  This  must  be  the  basis  of  Cranmer's  Cate- 
chism ;  but  as  the  Parker  Soc.  edition  of  his  works  gives  only  his  dedicatory  Preface  to  King 
Edward  (Vol.  II.  p.  418),  I  can  not  verify  the  identity.  It  seems  strange  that  Cranmer  did 
not  translate  rather  the  far  more  perfect  Catechism  of  Luther.  The  reason  was,  no  doubt, 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  author's  son,  Justus  Jonas,  jun.,  who  was  recommended 
to  him  by  Melanchthon,  was  very  kindly  treated  by  him,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
medium  of  his  communication  with  the  German  Lutherans.  See  Strype's  Memoir  of  Cranr 
mer,  Vol.  II.  p.  581 ;  Laurence,  p.  17 ;  and  Cranmer's  Works,  Vol  II.  p.  425. 
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Christian  religion.  In  the  Prayer-Books  of  Edward  YL  (1549, 15591 
and  Elizabeth  (1559)  this  Catechism  bears  the  title  ^  ConfirmaticxD, 
wherein  is  contained  a  Catechism  for  Children.' 

This  work  has  undergone,  with  other  parts  of  the  Prayer-Book, 
sundry  alterations.  The  commandments  were  given,  first  very  briefly 
(as  in  King  Henry's  Primer),  then  in  fall  with  a  Preface  in  the  edition 
of  1552.  The  explanation  of  the  sacraments  was  added  in  1604  by 
royal  aathority,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  Puritans  expressed 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,^  and  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Overall, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  the  last  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  in 
1661,  the  title  was  changed  into  ^  A  Catechism,'  and  two  emendations 
were  introduced  in  the  answer  on  Baptism,  as  follows : 


Eablibr  Editions. 

What  is  the  oatward  visible  sign  or  fonn  in 
Baptiam  ? 

Water;  wherein  the  person  baptized  is  dip- 
ped or  sprinkled  with  ity  in  the  name,  etc. 

Why  then  are  infiints  baptized  when  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age  they  can  not  per- 
form them  [repentance  and  fiiith]  ? 

Yes ;  they  do  perform  them  by  their  Sure- 
ties, vpho  promise  and  vow  them  both  in  their 
names:  which  when  they  come  to  age  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform. 


Editiok  of  1661  (1662). 

What  is  the  ontward  visible  sign  or  form  in 
Baptism? 

Water ;  wherein  the  person  is  baptized,  in 
the  name,  etc. 

Why  then  are  infants  baptized^  when  by 
reason  of  their  tender  age  they  can  not  per- 
form them? 

Because  they  promise  them  both  by  their 
Sureties ;  which  promise,  when  they  come  to 
age,  themselves  are  bonnd  to  perfixm. 


In  the  explanation  of  the  Commandments  the  words  ^  the  King  and 
his  Ministers^  were  so  changed  as  to  read  ^  the  King  cmd  oil  thai  are 
put  in  authority  under  hiin? 

This  Catechism  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  medisTal 
primers,  but  very  meagre  if  we  compare  it  with  the  Catechisms  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  Continental  Beformers. 

The  Nonconformist  ministers  at  the  Savoy  Conference  (April,  1661), 
in  reviewing  the  whole  Liturgy,  objected  to  the  first  three  questions  of 
the  Catechism,  and  desired  a  full  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Commandments,  and  additional  questions  on  the  nature 


'  Dr.  Reynolds  said  at  that  Conference:  'The  Catechism  in  the  Conunon  Prayer-Book  if 
too  brief,  and  that  of  Mr.  Nowell  (late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's)  too  long  for  novices  to  learn  br 
heart  I  request,  therefore,  that  one  uniform  Catechism  may  be  made,  and  none  other  gen- 
erally received.*  To  this  King  James  replied :  *  I  think  the  doctor*s  request  very  reasonable, 
yet  so  that  the  Catechism  may  be  made  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  affirmative  terms  that  may 
be, — not  like  the  many  ignorant  Catechisms  in  Scotland,  set  out  by  eveiy  one  who  was  tb« 
son  of  a  good  man.'— Fuller*s  Ckurch  History  of  Britain,  Vol  V.  p.  284. 
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of  faith,  repentance,  the  two  oovenants,  justification,  adoption,  regenera- 
tion, and  sanctification.    These  censores  were  not  heeded.^ 

The  American  Episcopal  Church  adopted,  with  the  body  of  the 
Sook  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Catechism  also,  substituting  ^the  ciril 
authority' for 'the  King,'  and  omitting  several  directions  in  the  ap- 
pended rubrics. 

Outside  of  the  Anglican  communion  the  Catechism  is  used  only  by 
the  Irvingites,  who  more  nearly  approach  that  Church,  especially  in 
their  liturgy,  than  any  other. 

LABOEB   OATEOHISMS. 

The  need  of  a  fuller  Catechism  for  a  more  advanced  age  was  felt  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Such  a  one  was  prepared  by  Poynet,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  published,  together  with  the  Forty-two  Articles,  in 
liatin  and  English,  in  1553,'  apparently  with  the  approval  of  Cranmer 
and  the  Convocation.'  On  the  basis  of  this.  Dean  Nowell,  of  St 
Paul's,  prepared  another  in  1562,  which  was  amended,  but  not  formally 
approved  by  Convocation  (Nov.  11,  1562),  and  published  (1570)  in 
several  forms — larger,  middle,  and  smaller.  The  smaller  differs  but 
slightly  from  that  in  the  Prayer-Book.* 

Besides  these  English  productions,  the  Catechisms  of  (Ecolampadius, 
Leo  Judae,  and  especially  those  of  Calvin  and  Bullinger  were  exten- 
sively used,  even  in  the  Universities,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.^ 

'  Dr.  Shields,  in  his  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  €u  amended  by  the  Savoy  Con- 
/erenee  (Phila.  1867),  has  inserted  the  Shorter  Westminster  Catechism  in  the  place  of  the 
Anglican  Catechism.    Bat  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  genias  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

*  Both  editions  are  reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society  in  Liturgies^  etc.,  of  Edward  VI, 

'  '  CatechUftna  brevia  CfhriatiancB  diaciplinas  summam  continena :^  ^ A  short  Catechism^  or 
plain  instruction,  containing  the  sum  of  Christian  learning,  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty^s 
authority ,f or  all  schoolmasters  to  teach,'  -The  authority  of  this  Catechism  was  afterwards 
disputed.     See  Hard  wick.  Hist,  of  the  Articles,  p.  109. 

*  The  larger  Catechism  appeared  first  in  Latin  under  the  title '  Catechitmus,  sive prima  insti' 
tuiio  disciplintique  pietatis  Christiana,  latine  explicata.  Reprinted  in  Bishop  Randolph's 
Enchirid,  Theolog,  See  Charton*s  Life  of  Nowell,  pp.  183  sq.,and  Lathbury,  Hts/ory  of 
Convoc.  pp.  167  sq. 

*  Procter  says  (p.  400):  '  Even  in  1578,  when  the  exclusive  ose  of  NoweIl*s  Catechism  had 
been  enjoined  in  die  canons  of  1571,  those  of  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others  were  still  ordered 
by  statate  to  be  used  in  the  University  of  Oxford.' 
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§  84.  The  Lambeth  Abtiglbs,  A.D.  1595. 

LUtrature, 

ArHeuli  Lomftefftani.  London,  1661.  Appended  to  Bllis*s  ArUe,  XXZIX,  BeeL  Angl,  IMflrmh;  » 
printed  1720. 

Prrn  Hktliit  (Anninlan):  Hittorta  Qiuinqu-ArUeulairit,  London,  1680.  Chaps.  zz.>xziL  Alio 
his  Hittory  qf  th$  PretibyterkKM, 

Stbtpk:  Life  and  Acta  qf  John  Whitgi/t,YolB.  IL  snd  IH.  (Oxford  ed.  1889). 

Thomas  Fullbs  :  Church  HUtary  of  BrUaifS  Vol.  V.  pp.  81^-287  (Oxford  ed.  of  18419. 

R  Hooxkr'b  WorkB,  ed.  Keble,  Vol.  I.  p.  ciL ;  VoL  11.  p.  768. 

CoLUVB :  An  BeeUabutieal  Hiatory  qf  Grmt  Britain,  VoL  VII.  pp.  184-19Ck 

Nbals  :  Hittory  qf  the  Puritana,  VoL  L  pp.  808  sqq.  (Harper's  ed.}. 

Habdwiok  :  Hiatory  qf  the  Artidea  qfROtgion,  chap.  tIL  pp.  lOS-lSO,  84S-S47. 

The  Lambeth  Articles  are  printed  in  VoL  IIL  p^  688,  and  also  in  BtiTpe,  Foller,  Collier,  and  Hsrd- 
wick,Lc 

The  Lambeth  Astioles  have  never  had  fall  Bymbolical  authoritj  id 
the  Church  of  England,  but  they  are  of  historical  interest  as  showing 
the  ascendency  of  the  predestinarian  system  of  Calvin  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

As  Calvin  became  more  fully  known  in  England,  he  acquired  an 
authority  over  the  leading  divines  and  the  Universities  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  St  Augustine  during  the  I'eign  of  Edward  YI.,  or,  in  the 
language  of  Hooker,  as  that  of  the  '  Master  of  Sentences'  in  the  palmy 
days  of  scholasticism,  'so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  they 
which  were  skillfullest  in  Calvin's  writings.'  Hardwick,  speaking  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  admits  that  '  during  an  in- 
terval of  nearly  thirty  years  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  school  of  Cal- 
vin, not  excluding  his  theory  of  irrespective  reprobation,  were  predomi- 
nant in  almost  every  town  and  parish.'  The  stem,  bold,  uncompromis- 
ing predestinarianism  of  the  Geneva  Beformer  seemed  to  furnish  the 
best  antidote  to  the  twin  errors  of  Pelagianism  and  Popery.  The 
Puritan  party  without  an  exception,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  con- 
forming clergy,  understood  the  Articles  of  Eeligion  as  teaching  his 
doctrines  of  free-will,  election,  and  perseverance ;  but  some  of  them 
thought  them  not  strong  enough. 

'  Fuller  says  (Vol.  V.  p.  227):  '  All  that  I  will  saj  of  the  credit  of  these  Articles  is  this: 
that  as  medals  of  gold  and  silver,  though  they  will  not  pass  in  payment  for  current  coin,  be- 
cause not  stamped  with  the  King*s  inscription,  yet  they  will  go  with  goldsmiths  for  as  much 
as  they  are  in  weight ;  so,  though  these  Articles  want  authentic  reputation  to  pass  for  pro- 
vincial acts,  as  lacking  sufficient  authority,  yet  will  they  be  readily  received  of  orthodox 
Christians  for  as  far  as  their  own  purity  bears  conformity  to  God*s  Word.  .  .  .  Their  testi- 
mony is  an  infallible  evidence  what  was  the  general  and  received  doctrine  of  Eo^^aiid  in  that 
ige  about  the  forenamed  controversies.' 
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The  Univereity  of  Cambridge  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Calvinistic 
Bj8tem.  It  was  taught  there  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Mai^garet 
Professor  of  Divinity  (who,  however,  was  deposed  in  1671  for  Puritanic 
sentiments— d.  1603) ;  William  Perkins,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College  (d.  1602)  ;i  and  especially  by  Dr.  WDliam  Whitaker  (Whitta- 
ker),  the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  (d.  1596).' 

But  in  the  same  University  there  arose  an  opposition  which  created 
great  stir.  It  began  with  Baro  (Baron),  a  French  refugee,  who,  by  the 
favor  of  Bnrghley,  was  promoted  to  the  Margaret  Professorship  of 
Divinity  (1674).  He  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  Ninevites  that 
God  predestinated  all  men  to  eternal  life,  but  on  condition  of  their 
faith  and  perseverance.^  For  this  opinion,  which  he  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  sermon,  he  was  cited  before  Dr.  Goade,  the  Yice-Chancel- 
lor  of  the  University;  and  although  the  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
the  interposition  of  Burghley,  he  retired  to  London  (1696),  where  he 
died  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  same  cause  was  taken  up  more 
vigorously  by  William  Barrett,  a  fellow  of  Caius  College,  who,  in  a 
'  concio  ad  clerum,'  preached  in  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  April  29, 
1595,  indulged  in  a  virulent  attack  on  the  honored  names  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Zanchius,  and  their  doctrine  of  irrespective 
predestination. 

The  academic  controversy  was  carried  by  both  parties  first  to  the 
yice-Chancellor  and  heads  of  Colleges,  and  then  to  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  of  Canterbury.  Whitgift,  a  High-Churchman  and  an  enemy  of 
Puritanism,  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  take  part  with  Barrett,  but 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  University.  Barrett  was  obliged  to 
admit  his  ignorance  and  mistake,  and  to  modify  his  dogmatic  state- 
ments.   He  left  England  and  joined  the  Church  of  Borne. 

To  settle  this  controversy,  and  to  prevent  future  trouble,  the  heads 
of  the  University  sent  Dr.  Whitaker  and  Dr.Tyndal  (Dean  of  Ely)  to 

*  He  wrote  the  Golden  Chain,  or  ArmUla  awrea  (1592),  which  contains  a  very  clear,  logical 
exposition  of  the  predestinarian  order  of  the  caases  of  saWation  and  damnation.  His  workf 
were  puhlished  in  3  vols.  London,  1616-18. 

*  He  wrote  the  best  defense  of  the  Protefttant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  against  BeUarmini 
and  Stapleton.  His  works  were  published  in  Latin  at  Geneva  (1610),  2  vols.,  and  in  part  re* 
published  bj  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1849. 

'  Pralect,  in  lonam  Prop/ietam,  London,  1579,  and  Concio  ad  Clerum,  preached  in  1595. 
^ee  the  Letter  of  the  heads  of  Cambridge,  March  8,  1595,  to  Secretaiy  Lord  Burghley  (CecilX 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  Collier,  Vol.  VII.  p.  198. 
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London,  to  confer  with  the  Archbishop  and  other  learned  divines. 
The  result  was  the  adoption  of  Nine  Articles,  at  Lambeth,  Nov.  20. 
1595J  They  contain  a  clear  and  strong  enunciation  of  the  predes- 
tinarian  system,  by  teaching— 

1.  The  eternal  election  of  some  to  life,  and  the  reprobation  of  othen 
to  death. 

2.  The  moving  cause  of  predestination  to  life  is  not  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  faith  and  good  works,  but  only  the  good  pleasure  of  God. 

3.  The  number  of  the  elect  is  unalterably  fixed. 

4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  life  shall  necesBarily  be 
damned  for  their  sins.  ' 

6.  The  true  faith  of  the  elect  never  fails  finally  nor  totally. 

6.  A  true  believer,  or  one  furnished  with  justifying  faith,  has  a  full 
assurance  and  certainty  of  remission  and  everlasting  salvation  in 
Christ 

7.  Saving  grace  is  not  communicated  to  all  men. 

8.  No  man  can  come  to  the  Son  unless  the  Father  shall  draw  him, 
but  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father. 

9.  It  is  not  in  every  one's  will  and  power  to  be  saved. 

The  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  Whitaker  (who  died  Boon  aftei^ 
wards),  and  somewhat  modified  by  the  Bishops  to  make  them  less  ob- 
jectionable to  anti-Calvinists.  Thus  the  fifth  Article  originally  stated 
that  true  faith  could  not  totally  and  finally  fail  ^  in  those  who  had  once 
been  partakers  of  it;'  while  in  the  revision  the  words  *in  the  elect' 
(i.e.,  a  special  class  of  the  regenerated)  were  substituted.'  The  Arti- 
cles thus  amended  were  signed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  Dr.  Richard 
Fletcher,'  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Bichard  Vaughan,  Bishop  elect  of 

*  This  18  the  correct  date,  giiven  by  Strype  from  the  authentic  MS.  oopj  which  is  hesded, 
*  Articuli  approbati  a  reverendiativtia  dominia  D.  D.  Joanne  archiepitcopo  Qintmariamf  ei  Ri- 
chardo  epiacopo  Londinenai,  et  aliia  Theologia,  Latnbethce,  NovembrU  20,  anno  1595.'  Herlin 
and  Collier  give  the  10th  of  November. 

'  See  the  original  draft  and  the  comments  thereon,  in  Hardwick,  p.  845,  where  we  find  the 
remark:  ''In  autograpko  Whitakeri  verba  erant,  ''in  ttj  qui  temei  ejvi  pariieipeM Jmenait :" 
pro  quibua  a  Lambethania  subatituta  sunt  '*  in  electia^"  aentu plane  o/io,  et  ad  meniem  Amgmtti- 
fii ;  cum  in  autograpko  tint  ad  meniem  Calvinu  A  uguatinu*  enim  opinatme  e«f ,  **vermmjidem  f«0 
per  dilectionem  operatur,  per  quam  contingit  adoptio,  jmat\fieatio  et  »anct\fieatio,  poe»t  et  trnter- 
cidi  et  amitti :  fidem  vero  ease  commune  donmn  electia  et  reprobia,  aed peraeverantiam  eteetispr^ 
priam:^*  Calvinua  autem^  ^^veram  etju8t\ficantem fidem  aoHa aalvandis et eleetis eornHnyert," * 

*  Not  Richard  Bancroft,  as  Fuller  states ;  for  Bancroft  was  not  n)ade  Bishop  of  Jjani» 
till  1597. 
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Bangor,  and  othera.  They  were  also  sent  to  Dr.  Hutton,  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Dr.  Young,  Bishop  of  Eochester.  Hutton  indoi-sed  the  first 
Article  with  ^  verisaimumy  and  approved  the  rest  with  the  remark  that 
they  could  all  be  plainly  collected  or  fairly  deduced  from  the  Script- 
ures and  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 

Whitgift  sent  the  Lambeth  Articles  to  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Nov.  24),  not  as  new  laws  and  decrees,  but  as  an  explanation  of  certain 
points  ^ready  established  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  had  not  the  Queen's  sanction  (though  he  states  that  the  Queen  was 
fully  perauaded  of  the  truth  of  them,  which  is  inconsistent  with  her 
conduct),  they  should  be  used  privately  and  with  discretion.^ 

Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  no  special  liking  for  Calvinism  and  dog- 
matic controversies,  was  displeased  with  the  calling  of  a  Synod  without 
her  authority,  which  subjected  the  Lambeth  divines  to  prosecution.' 
She  commanded  the  Archbishop  to  recall  and  suppress  those  Articles 
without  delay.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  of  King  James 
and  several  pralates  with  the  leaders  of  the  Puritans  (Jan.,  1604),  Dr. 
Reynolds  made  the  request  that '  the  nine  orthodozal  assertions  con- 
cluded on  at  Lambeth  might  be  inserted  into  the  Book  of  Articles.'^ 
It  is  stated  that  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  by  the  En- 
glish deputies,  as  the  judgment  of  their  Church  on  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy. But  the  anti-Calvinistic  reaction  under  the  Stuarts  grad- 
ually deprived  them  of  their  force  in  England,  while  in  Ireland  they 
obtained  for  some  time  a  semi-symbolical  authority. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  Lambeth  Articles  a  brief  pre- 
destinarian  document  of  Calvin,  recently  discovered  by  the  Strasburg 
editors  of  his  works,^  and  a  fragment  of  Hooker  on  free-will,  predesti- 
nation, and  perseverance.  The  former  is  stronger,  the  latter  is  milder, 
and  presents  the  following  sh'ght  modification  of  those  Articles:^ 

'  Heylin  endeavors  to  relieve  Whitgift  from  the  odium  of  signing  the  Lambeth  Articles  by 
casting  doubt  on  his  honesty.  Whitgift  sided  with  Hooker  against  Travers,  and  entertained 
Dr.  Harsnet  in  his  family,  who  derided  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  reprobation  in  a  sermon 
at  St.  Paulas  Cross  (1584).  See  Collier,  pp.  186, 189.  But  while  he  may  have  been  opposed 
to  strict  Calvinism,  as  he  certainly  was  to  Puritanism,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  full  accord 
with  the  Aogustinian  infralapsarianism. 

'  Fuller  (Vol.  V.  p.  222)  relates  that  the  Queen,  in  her  laconic  style,  reminded  the  Primate, 
half  in  jest,  that  by  his  unauthorized  call  of  a  council  he  had  *  incurred  the  guilt  of />rcefin«iiire.* 

'  See  Fuller,  who  gives  a  minute  account  of  this  famous  Conference,  Vol.  V.  p.  275. 

*  It  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  624  sq.  of  this  work. 

*  Hooker's  Works,  ed.  Keble,  Vol  U.  pp.  752  sq. 
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*  It  followeth  therefore  [says  Hooker,  at  the  close  of  his  fragment]— 
^  1.  That  God  hath  predestinated  certain  men,  not  all  men. 

'  2.  That  the  cause  moving  him  hereanto  was  not  the  foresight  of 
any  virtne  in  us  at  all. 

^  3.  That  to  him  the  number  of  his  elect  is  definitely  known. 

^  4.  That  it  can  not  be  but  their  sins  must  condemn  them  to  whom 
the  purpose  of  his  saving  mercy  doth  not  extend. 

*  6.  That  to  God's  foreknown  elect  final  continuance  of  grace  is  given. 
[Art.  6  of  the  Lambeth  series  is  omitted  by  Hopker.] 

*  6.  [7.]  That  inward  grace  whereby  to  be  saved  is  deservedly  not 
given  nnto  all  men. 

*  7.  [8.]  That  no  man  cometh  unto  Christ  whom  God  by  the  inward 
grace  of  his  Spirit  draweth  not 

*  8.  [9.]  And  that  it  is  not  in  every,  no,  not  in  any  man's  own  mere 
ability,  freedom,  and  power,  to  be  saved,  no  man's  salvation  being 
possible  without  grace.  Ilowbeit,  God  is  no  favorer  of  sloth ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  such  absolute  decree  touching  man's  salva- 
tion as  on  our  part  includeth  no  necessity  of  care  and  travail,  but  shall 
certainly  take  effect,  whether  we  ourselves  do  wake  or  sleep.' 

§  85.  The  Ibish  Articles.    A.D.  1615. 

LUeraiure. 

Worht  (^  thB  Mott  Rev.  Jamkb  UronKR,  D.D.,  Lord  Arehbi$hop  qf  Armagh,  and  PHmaU  qfaU  IrOoA 
With  a  Life  qf  the  Author,  atul  an  AccowU  of  hu  WrititigB.  By  Chablxs  Riobaxd  Bi.BiiiOT09i,  DJX 
Dnblin,  184T,  16  vols.    See  Vol.  I.  pp.  8S  8qq.  and  Appeudix  IV. 

Ch.  Habi)  wiok  :  A  History  of  the  A  rtirlM  nf  Reliqicfn,  pp.  181  sqq.,  861  sqq. 

James  Skatom  Rkip,  D.D.  :  HUtor^i  of  the  FreMbjfterian  Chitreh  in  Ireland,    Belfitft,  1834,  S  toIh 

W.  n.  KiujDf,  D.D.  (PreBb.  Prof,  of  Ecclee.  Hist  at  Belfast) :  The  Seeleeiaetieal  HiMory  ^flrdoMfnm 
the  Earlieat  Period  to  the  Preeent  Time.    London,  18T6,  fi  vols.    (Vol.  L  pp.  498  sqq. ;  VoU  n.  pp.  17  sqq.) 

The  Irish  Articles  are  printed  in  Vol.  lU.  pp.  626  sqq.  of  this  work,  in  Dr.  Blrington's  Lt^  qf  UeAer 
(Vol.  L  Append.  IV.),  in  Hardwick  (Append.  VI.),  and  in  Killen  (VoL  I.  Append.  IIL). 

The  Protestant  clergy  in  Ireland  accepted  the  English  Prayer-Book 
in  1560.  Whether  the  Elizabethan  Articles  of  Religion  were  also 
adopted  is  uncertain.^     At  all  events,  they  did  not  fully  satisfy  the 

'  Archbishop  Ussher,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  English  House  of  Commoiis,  I €31. 
declared :  'We  all  agree  that  the  Sciiptnres  of  God  are  the  perfect  rule  of  oar  &ith :  «c  sll 
consent  in  the  main  grounds  of  religion  drawn  from  thence ;  we  ail  subscribe  to  the  ArtkUf 
of  Doctrine  agreed  upon  in  the  Synod  of  the  year  1562.'  But  he  must  have  understood  this 
in  the  general  sense  of  assent,  as  he  was  addressing  laymen  who  never  subecribed  the  Arn- 
cles.  Ekington,  p.  43,  and  Hardwick,  p.  1 82.  The  Irish  Church  adopted,  in  1.566  (1567),  a 
*  Brief  Declaration '  in  XII.  Articles  of  Religion ;  but  these  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
XI.  Articles  prepared  by  Archbishop  Parker,  1 559  or  1560,  and  provisionally  nsed  in  Engbmi 
till  1563.  In  Ireland  they  continued  in  force  till  1615.  See  Elrington,  Append. ;  Hardvick, 
pp.  122,  837;  and  Killen,  Vol.  I.  pp.  895,  515-520. ' 
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rigorons  Calvinism  which  came  to  prevail  there  for  a  period  even  more 
extensively  than  in  England,  and  which  found  an  advocate  in  an  Irish 
scholar  and  prelate  of  commanding  character  and  learning. 

The  first  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy,  which  took 
place  after  the  model  of  the  English  Convocation,  adopted  a  doctrinal 
formula  of  its  own,  under  the  title  *  Articles  of  Religion,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Convocation  holden  at  Dublin  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
1615,  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opinions,  and  the  establishing 
of  consent  touching  true  religion.' 

They  were  drawn  up  by  James  Ussheb,^  head  of  tlie  theological 
faculty  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Priraat«  of  all  Ireland.  He  was  bom 
in  1580,  died  1656,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  or- 
der of  Cromwell.  He  was  the  greatest  theological  and  antiquarian 
scholar  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  his  age,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Churchmen  and  Puritans,  being  a  connecting  link  between  the 
contending  parties.  He  was  elected  into  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  but  the  King's  prohibition  and  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  crown  and  episcopacy  forbade  him  to  attend.  He  had  an  extraor- 
dinary familiarity  with  Biblical  and  patristic  literature,  and,  together 
with  his  friend  Yossius  of  Holland,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  criti- 
cal investigation  of  the  oecumenical  creeds.  Whether  formally  com- 
missioned by  the  Convocation  or  not,  he  must,  from  his  position,  have 
had  the  principal  share  in  the  preparation  of  those  Articles.  They  are 
'  in  strict  conformity  with  the  opinions  he  entertained  at  that  period  of 
his  life.' > 

By  a  decree  of  the  Synod  appended  to  the  Dublin  Articles,  they 
were  to  be  a  rule  of  public  doctrine,  and  any  minister  who  should 
publicly  teach  any  doctrine  contrary  to  them,  and  after  due  admonition 
should  refuse  to  conform,  was  to  be  ^  silenced  and  deprived  of  all  spirit- 
ual promotions.'  The  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  King  James, 
gave  his  approval.    James,  with  all  his  high  notions  of  episcopacy  and 

*  He  and  his  family  spell  the  name  with  double  s  (Latin,  Usseriua),  but  it  is  often  spelled 
Usher. 

*  Dr.  Elrington,  Life  of  J.  Ussherj  pp.  43,  44.  Comp.  also  the  'Bodj  of  Diyinitj,'  which 
was  published  in  Ussher's  name  dnring  the  sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assemblj,  and  which 
he  admitted  to  have  compiled,  in  early  life,  from  the  writings  of  others. 

Vol.  I.— U  u 
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hatred  of  Puritanism,  was  a  CalviniBt  in  theology,  and  coontenanoed 
the  Synod  of  Dort  It  ie  stated  that  the  adoption  of  this  Cionfeasioo 
induced  Calvinistic  ministers  of  Scotland  to  settle  in  Ireland.^ 

But  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  his  adviser,  Archbishop  Laud,  a 
reaction  set  in  against  Calvinism.  An  Irish  Convocation  in  1635. 
under  the  lead  of  the  Earl  of  StrafPord,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  his  chaplain,  John  Bramhall  (one  of  the  ablest  High-Church  Epi£- 
copalians,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Londonderry,  1634,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  1661 — died,  1663),  adopted  the  Thirtj-nine  Artidee 
'  for  the  manifestation  of  agreement  with  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  confession  of  the  same  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sac- 
raments.' This  act  was  intended  quietly  to  set  aside  the  Irish  Articles; 
and  hence  they  were  ignored  in  the  canons  adopted  by  that  oonvocft- 
tion.'  Ussher,  however,  who  continued  to  adhere  to  Calvinism,  though 
on  terms  of  fi'iendship  with  Land,  required  subscription  to  both  smes, 
and  in  a  contemporary  letter  to  Dr.  Ward  he  says :  '  The  Articles  of 
Beligion  agreed  upon  in  our  former  Synod,  anno  1615,  we  let  stand  as 
we  did  before.  But  for  the  manifestation  of  our  agreement  with  the 
Church  of  England,  we  have  received  and  approved  your  Articles  also, 
concluded  in  the  year  1562,  as  you  may  see  in  the  first  of  onr  Canons." 
After  the  Eestoration  the  Dublin  Articles  seem  to  have  been  loet  sight 
of,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  them  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  English  and  Irish  establishments  were  con- 
solidated into  '  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.'* 

The  Irisli  Articles  are  one  hundred  and  four  in  number,  arranged 
under  nineteen  heads.  They  are  a  clear  and  succinct  system  of  di- 
vinity, in  full  harmony  with  Calvinism,  excepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown  (which  is  retained  from  the 
English  Articles).  They  incorporate  the  substance  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Lambeth  Articles,  but  are  more  systematic  and  com- 
plete. They  teach  absolute  predestination  and  perseverance,  denounce 
the  Pope  as  Antichrist,  inculcate  the  Puritan  view  of  Sabbath  obserr- 

»  Killen,  Vol.  I.  p.  495. 

'  Killen,  Vol.  II.  p.  23 :  *  The  silence  of  the  canons  in  respect  to  the  CalTinistic  fiannobiy. 
now  nearly  twenty  years  in  use,  was  fatal  to  its  claims,  and  thus  it  was  qnietlj  sopenedei' 
Heylin  errs  in  stating  (Life  of  Laud)  that  the  Dublin  Articles  were  actaaUj  'called  In.* 

'  Elrington,  Life,  p.  176. 

«  Hardwick,  p.  190. 
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ancc,  and  make  do  mention  of  three  orders  in  the  ministry,  nor  of  the 
necessity  of  episcopal  ordination.  In  all  these  paiticulai-s  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. They  were  the  chief  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  is 
evident  from  the  general  order,  the  headings  of  chapters  and  sub- 
divisions, and  the  almost  literal  agreement  of  language  in  the  state- 
ment of  several  of  the  most  important  doctrines.^ 

§  86.  The  Abtioles  of  the  Refoemed  Episcopal  Chubch.    A.D.  1875. 

JAUnUure, 

I.  Abtiolsb  of  Rslioioh  op  thv  RxpoBiiBD  Bpibcopal  Cbuboii.  cm  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Council  of  the 
R^/i/rmed  EpiKopal  Church,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  qf  our  Lord  1876.  New  York  (88  Bible 
Ilonne),  1878.    They  are  printed  In  the  last  section  of  the  third  Tolnme  of  this  work. 

II.  Tub  Book  of  Common  Pbatbb  of  tub  Rkfobmbd  Bpiboopal  Chubou.  A  dopted  atid  eet  forth  for  uee 
bif  the  Secofid  Oeneral  Council  of  the  mid  Church,  held  in  the  City  qf  Xew  York,  May,  1874.  Philadelphia 
(Jainetf  A.  Moore),  1874.  (Thia  took  the  place  of  the  'Proposed  Book'  of  1786^  republished  for  pro- 
vit^ioual  ose  in  Dec,  1878.) 

III.  JouTfial  of  the  First  Oeneral  OouneU  of  (A«  fUformed  Bpieeqpal  Church,  held  in  New  York, Dee. 8, 
1S73.    New  York,  1878. 

Journal  of  the  Proeeedinge  of  the  Second  Oeneral  CowneU  of  the  Ref,  Bpia.  Church,  held  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  1874. 

Jaur^uU  of  the  Prooeedinpe  of  iht  Third  Oeneral  CouncU  qf  the  lUf,  Epin,  Church,  held  in  CMeoffo, 
lUirwie,  May  19  to  May  18, 1875.    Philadelphia,  1876. 

IV.  Bishop  Obouob  David  Cummins:  Primitive  Spiacopaey:  A  Retttm  to  the  Old  PaVie  qf  Soripture 
and  the  Early  Church.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Chicago,  Dee.  14, 1878,  at  the  Coneuration  of  the  Rev.  Charlee 
Edtcard  Cheney,  D.D.,  a»  a  Biehnp  in  the  R^.  Epie.  Church.  New  York,  1874.— By  the  same:  The  Lord^e 
TkMbU,  and  not  the  A  Uar.    New  Y«>rk,  1875. 

Bishop  Chas.  Edw.  Cuemky:  The  Evangelical  Ideal  of  a  Vie%bU  Church  (a  ecrmou;.    Philadelphia,  1874. 
Jambs  A.  Latanb  :  Letter  of  Resignation  to  Bishop  Johns  of  Virginia.    Wheeling,  Va.,  1874. 
Blahop  W.  K.  Niouolson:  Rroturtu  why  I beoane  a  R^ormed  Epiaeopalian.    Philadelphia,  1875. 
Bmsu,  Atobiqo  :  Memoirs  of  the  Ref.  Epis.  Church,  and  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church.    N.  Y. ,  1876 ;  2d  ed. ,  188& 

Before  closing  this  section  we  must  notice  a  recent  American  re- 
construction of  the  English  Articles  of  Reh'gion,  which  goes  much 
farther  than  the  revision  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is 
disowned  by  it,  but  must  still  be  considei'ed  as  an  ofiFshoot  from  the 
same  root.  We  mean  the  '  Articles  of  Religion '  set  forth  in  1875  by 
the  Befobmed  Episoopal  Chubgh. 

OBIGIN. 

This  body  seceded  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurch  in  the 
United  States  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  David  Cummins, 
ABsifltant  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Kentucky  (d.  1876).     The  i-eason  of 


•  Thte  agreement  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his 
tract  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  3d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1867,  and  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1874,  pp.  xlvi.  sqq.  We  shall 
return  to  the  sabject  more  fully  in  the  section  on  the  Westminster  Confession. 
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his  Biidden  and  unexpected  resignation  was  his  dissatisfaction  with 
High-Church  ritualism  and  exclusiveness,  and  his  despair  of  checking 
their  progress  within  the  regular  Episcopal  Church.  The  occasion  was 
the  manifestation  of  this  exclusiveness  in  a  public  protest  of  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York  against  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  Oct.,  1873,  and  against  the  interdenominational 
communion  services,  in  which  Bishop  Cummins,  together  witli  the  Deau 
of  Canterbury  (with  the  full  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury), had  taken  a  prominent  part.*  He  compared  his  conduct  with 
the  Old  Catholic  reaction  against  modem  Romanism.'  He  desired 
simply  to  organize  the  theology  and  polity  of  the  Low-Church  party 
on  the  historic  basis  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  itself  in  its 
initial  stage,  as  represented  by  Bishop  White  and  the  first  bishops  of 
Virginia  and  New  York.  Hence  his  return  to  the  ^  Proposed  Book'  of 
1785,  and  to  the  labors  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  in  1689. 

The  resignation  of  Bishop  Cummins  was  followed  by  his  canonical 
deposition.  The  majority  of  his  brethren  preferred  to  fight  the  battle 
within  the  old  Church,  or  quietly  to  wait  for  a  favorable  reaction,  and 
strongly  disapproved  of  his  course.'  Others  deprecated  from  principle 
the  multiplication  of  denominations,  and  feared  that  the  new  sect 
might  become  narrower  than  the  old.  Still  others,  though  unwilling 
to  share  the  risk  and  responsibility,  wished  it  well,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  administer  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  the  hierarchical  spirit  A 
small  number  of  Low-Church  clergymen  and  laymen  followed  his  ex- 
ample. A  new  ecclesiastical  organization,  under  the  name  of  the  Bf- 
FORMED  Episcopal  Church,  was  effected  at  a  council  held  in  the 

*  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  Bishop  B.  B.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  dated  Nor.  10,  IS73, 
Cummins  alludes  to  those  solemn  services,  and  adds :  *  As  I  can  not  surrender  the  right  and 
privilege  thus  to  meet  my  fellow-Christians  of  other  Churches  around  the  table  of  oor  dear 
Lord,  1  must  take  my  place  where  I  can  do  so  without  alienating  those  of  my  own  hooseboM 
of  faith.  I  therefore  leave  the  communion  in  which  I  have  labored  in  the  sacred  mimstiy  for 
over  twenty-eight  years,  and  transfer  my  work  and  office  to  another  sphere  of  labor.* 

*  There  is,  however,  this  material  difierence,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  bodj  has  not 
altered  her  creed,  nor  added  new  dogmas,  as  the  Roman  Church  has  done  in  the  Yaocts 
Council. 

'  Though  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  moral  character,  he  was  pubUdy  charged  by  oae  of 
his  evangelical  fellow-bishops  with  the  threefold  crime  of  breaking  his  ordinadon  vdvk 
creating  a  schism,  and  consecrating,  single-handed,  a  deposed  clergyman  (Dr.  Cheney,  of 
Chicago)  to  the  episcopate.  The  last  act  was  considered  the  crowning  offense ;  for  therebj 
he  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  apostolic  succession,  which,  in  the  estiinatioD  of  may 
modem  Episcopalians,  is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Chorch. 
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YouDg  Men'B  ChriBtian  Association  bailding,  at  New  York,  Dec.  2, 
1873J     It  set  forth  the  folIowiDg 

DECLARATION   OF  PBINOIPLES: 

I.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  holding  '  the  faith  once  delivered  nnto  the  saints,*  de- 
dares  its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  sole  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice;  in  the  Creed  'conmionly  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed  ;*  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion. 

II.  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres  to  Episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a 
very  ancient  and  desirable  form  of  church  polity. 

III.  This  Church,  retaining  a  Liturgy  which  shall  not  be  imperative  or  repressive  of  free- 
dom in  prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and  recom- 
mended for  use  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  A.D.  1785, 
reserving  full  liberty  to  alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem  most  con- 
ducive to  the  edification  of  the  people,  'provided  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire.' 

IV.  This  Church  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as 
contrary  to  God's  Word : 

First,  That  the  Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order  or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

Second,  That  Christian  ministers  are  *  priests'  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  be- 
lievers are  *a  royal  priesthood.' 

T/iird,  That  the  Lord's  Table  is  an  altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  Bodj  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father. 

Fourth,  That  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements  of 
Bread  and  Wine. 

Fifth,  That  Regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with  Baptism. 

The  next  work  was  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy  on  the  basis  of  the 
*  Proposed  Book'  of  1785,  by  the  Second  Council,  held  at  New  York, 
1874.  The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed  were  retained,  but 
the  clause  ^He  descended  into  hell'  was  stricken  out  from  the  former. 
In  the  baptismal  service,  thanksgiving  for  the  regeneration  of  the  child 
was  omitted.  Throughout  the  book  the  words  'minister'  and  'Lord's 
table'  were  substituted  for  'priest'  and  'altar' — a  change  which  had 
been  proposed  long  before  by  the  English  commission  of  1689. 

THE   ARTIOLES  OF  BELIGION. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Western  members  of  this  new  de- 
nomination were  in  favor  of  adopting  simply  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  Nine  Articles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  But  the  majority  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  a  few  changes.    The 

'  It  has  since  grown  steadily,  though  by  no  means  rapidly.  It  nombers  now  (1 884)  ten  bish* 
ops,  ninety-eight  presbyters,  and  abont  as  many  congregations  in  the  United  States,  CSanada, 
British  Colombia,  Bermuda  Islands,  and  England.  The  number  of  communicants  is  about 
JOOfK   Sm9it»£iti9eopaiCAmth^IU/armed^bynB^ 
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revibiun  was  intrusted  to  a  Committee  of  Doctrine  and  Worship,  con- 
sisting of  Bev.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  D.D.  (since  consecrated  Bishop,  March, 
1876),  Bev.  B.  B.  Leacock,  D.D.,  Bev.  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  and  some 
laymen.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  amended  and  adopted  at 
the  Third  General  Council,  held  in  Chicago,  May  12-18, 1875. 

The  Articles  of  Beligion  are  thirty-five  in  number.  They  follow 
the  order  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  adhere  to  them  in  language 
and  sentiment  much  more  closely  than  the  Twenty  Articles  of  the 
^  Proposed  Book'  of  1785  and  the  Seventeen  Articles  of  the  Episcopal 
Convention  of  1799.  Articles  1  and  2,  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
are  retained  with  slight  verbal  alterations.  Art  3,  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  into  Hades,  is  omitted.  Art.  3,  of  the  Besurrection  '  and  the 
Second  Coming'  of  Christ,  Art  4,  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  Art  5,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  are  enlarged.  Art  8,  of  the  old  series,  concerning  the 
three  creeds,  is  omitted;  but  in  Art.  22  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed  are  acknowledged.  Tlie  Articles  of  free-will,  justifica- 
tion, and  good  works  are  retained,  with  some  enlargements  on  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone  (which  Bishop  Cummins  regaixls  with  Luther  as 
the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church).  Art  18  is  an  abridgment 
of  Art.  17,  but  affirms,  together  with  predestination  and  election,  also 
the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  without  attempting 
a  reconciliation.  The  Articles  of  the  Church  and  Church  Authority 
are  enlarged,  but  not  altered  in  sense.  Art  24  wholly  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  ^Apostolic  Succession'  as  ^unscriptural  and  productive  of 
great  mischief;^  adding,  ^ This  Church  values  its  historic  ministry, but 
recognizes  and  honors  as  equally  valid  the  ministry  of  other  Churches, 
even  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  accompanied  their  work  with  demon- 
stration and  power.'  Baptism  is  declared  to  be  only  *  a  sign  of  r^o- 
oration'  (not  an  instrument).  Art.  27  rejects  consubstantiation  as  well 
as  transubstantiation,  as  '  equally  productive  of  idolatrous  errors  and 
practices,'  but  otherwise  agrees  with  Art.  28  of  the  old  series.  Arts.  31 
and  32  reject  purgatory,  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  confession 
or  absolution,  and  other  Bomish  practices.  Art  34,  of  the  power  of 
the  civil  authority,  is  the  same  as  Art.  37  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (retained  from  the  draft  of  1799),  except  that  the  words  *as 
well  clergy  as  laity '  are  exchanged  for  ^  as  well  ministers  as  people.* 
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VI.  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CONFESSIONS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

§  87.  Tab  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

Littrature, 

I.  COMriSSIOMB. 
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Pbtbb  Lobuibb,  D.D.  (ProC.  In  the  English  Presbyterian  College,  Loudon) :  Patrick  HamOtem  (Londoo, 
1867) ;  The  Seottiah  Reformation  (1860) ;  John  Knoa  and  the  Church  of  England  (London,  1878). 

Compare  also  the  general  and  secular  Histories  of  Scotland  by  Robbbtbom  (1769  and  often,  9  Tok.); 
PiNXKBTOM  (1814,  9  vols.) ;  P.  F.  Tttlxb  (1698-43,  9  vols.,  new  ed.  1866, 10  vols.) ;  Jobx  Hnx  Bitbtwi 
(from  Agricola*s  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  London,  1867-70, 7  vols.— From  1689  to  1748L  1810, 
9  vols.) ;  the  chapters  relating  to  Scotland  in  the  Histories  of  England  by  Hdmb,  Ldsqamj^  (Rom.  Cath.), 
Kmioht,  Rabxb,  Fboudb. 

The  Beformation  in  Scotland  was  far  more  consistent  and  radical 
than  in  England,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Calvinistic  Free- 
bjterianism  under  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  While  in  England 
politics  controlled  religion,  in  Scotland  religion  controlled  politics.  The 
leading  figure  was  a  plain  presbyter,  a  man  as  bold,  fearless,  and  un- 
compromising as  Cranmer  was  timid,  cautious,  and  conservative.  In 
England  the  crown  and  the  bishops  favored  the  Beformation,  in  Scot- 
land they  opposed  it;  but  Scotch  royalty  was  a  mere  shadow  com- 
pared with  the  English,  and  was,  during  that  crisis,  represented  by  a 
woman  as  blundering  and  unfortunate  as  Elizabeth  was  sagacious 
and  successful.  George  Buchanan,  the  Erasmus  of  Scotland,  the 
classical  tutor  of  Mary  and  her  son  James,  maintained,  as  the  Scotch 
doctrine,  that  governments  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  which 
in  England  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and 
rebellion.^  When  James  became  king  of  England,  he  blessed  God's 
gracious  goodness  for  bringing  him  4nto  the  promised  land,  where 
religion  is  purely  professed,  where  he  could  sit  amongst  grave,  learned^ 
and  reverend  men;  not  as  before,  elsewhere,  a  king  without  state, 
without  honor,  without  order,  where  beardless  boys  would  brave  hira 
to  the  face.' ' 


'  His  book,  De  Jure  regm  apud  Scotos  (1 569),  was  burned  at  Oxford  in  16S3,  together  with 
the  works  of  Milton. 

'  So  he  addressed  the  English  prelates  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  Fkiller,  CAurci 
Hiatory  of  Britain^  Vol.  V.  pp.  267  sq. 
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The  Scotch  Beformation  was  carried  on,  agreeably  to  the  character 
of  the  people  of  that  age  and  coantrj,  with  strong  passion  and  violence, 
and  in  close  connection  with  a  political  revolution;  but  it  elevated 
Scotland  at  last  to  a  very  high  degree  of  religious,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual eminence,  which  contrasts  most  favorably  with  its  own  me- 
diseval  condition,  as  well  as  with  the  present  aspect  of  Southern  Bo- 
man  Catholic  countries,  once  far  superior  to  it  in  point  of  civilization 
and  religion.^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Scotch  were  still  a  semi- 
barbarous  though  brave  and  energetic  race.  Their  character  and 
previous  history  are  as  wild  and  romantic  as  their  lochs,  mountains, 
and  rapids,  and  show  an  exuberance  of  animal  life,  full  of  blazing 
passious  and  violent  commotions,  but  without  ideas  and  progress.  The 
kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were  in  constant  conflict  with  a  restless 
and  rebellious  nobility  and  the  true  interests  of  the  common  people. 
The  history  of  that  ill-fated  dynasty,  from  its  fabulous  patriarch 
Banquo,  in  the  eleventh  c*entury,  down  to  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary 
(1587),  and  the  final  expulsion  of  her  descendants  from  England  (1688), 
is  a  series  of  tragedies  foreshadowed  in  Shakspere's  ^Macbeth,'  where 
crimes  and  retributions  come  whirling  along  like  the  rushing  of  a  furi- 
ous tempest.  The  powerful  and  fierce  nobility  were  given  to  the  chase 
and  the  practice  of  arms,  to  rapine  and  murder.  Their  dress  was  that 
of  the  camp  or  stable ;  they  lived  in  narrow  towers,  built  for  defense, 
without  regard  to  comfort  or  beauty.  They  regarded  each  other  as 
rivals,  the  king  as  but  the  highest  of  their  own  order,  and  the  people 
as  mere  serfs,  who  lived  scattered  under  the  shadow  of  castles  and  con- 
vents. The  patriarchal  or  clan  system  which  prevailed  in  the  High- 
lands, and  the  feudal  system  which  the  Norman  barons  superinduced 


'  Thomas  Carlyle  calls  the  Scotch  Reformation  '  a  resarrection  from  death  to  life.  It  was 
not  a  smooth  business ;  but  it  was  welcome  surely,  and  cheap  at  that  price ;  had  it  been  far 
rougher,  on  the  whole,  cheap  at  any  price,  as  life  is.  The  people  began  to  live ;  they  needed 
first  of  all  to  do  that,  at  what  cost  and  costs  soever.  Scotch  literature  and  thoaght,  Scotch 
industry ;  James  Watt,  David  Hume,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Bums :  I  find  Knox  and  the 
Reformation  acting  in  the  heart*s  core  of  every  one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena ;  I  find 
that  without  the  Reformation  they  would  not  have  been.  Or  what  of  Scotland  ?  The  Pur- 
itanism of  Scotland  became  that  of  England,  of  New  England.  A  tumult  in  the  High  Church 
of  Edinburgh  spread  into  a  universal  battle  and  struggle  over  all  these  realms ;  Uien  came 
out,  after  fifty  years*  struggling,  what  we  call  the  glorious  Revolution,  a  Habeaa-Corpus  Act, 
Free  Parliaments,  and  much  else  V — Heroes^  Lect.  IV. 
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in  the  Bouth,  kept  the  nation  divided  into  a  number  of  jealons  and 
conflicting  sections,  and  made  the  land  a  scene  of  chronic  strife  and 
anarchy. 

In  this  unsettled  state  of  society  morals  and  religion  could  not  flour- 
ish. The  Church  kept  alive  the  faith  in  the  verities  of  the  super- 
natural world,  restrained  passion  and  crime^  distributed  the  consolations 
of  religion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  built  such  monuments  as 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  and  the  Abbey  of  Melrose ;  but  it  left  the 
people  in  ignorance  and  supei'stition.  It  owned  the  full  half  of  all  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  from  times  when  land  was  poor  and  dieap,  and 
it  had  the  controlling  influence  in  the  privy  council,  the  parliament, 
and  over  the  people.  But  this  very  wealth  and  political  power  be- 
came a  source  of  corruption,  which  rose  to  a  fearful  height  before  the 
Beformation.  The  law  of  celibacy  was  practically  annulled,  and  the 
clergy  were  shamefully  dissolute  and  disgracefully  ignorant.  Some 
priests  are  said  to  have  regarded  Luther  as  the  antlior  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  bishops  and  abbots,  by  frequently  assisting  tlie  king 
against  the  nobles,  and  rivaling  with  them  in  secular  pomp  and  in- 
fluence, excited  their  envy  and  hatred,  which  hastened  their  rain. 

Owing  to  its  remoteness,  poverty,  and  inhospitable  climate,  Scotland 
was  more  free  than  England  from  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  his 
Italian  creatures.  But  this  independence  was  rather  a  disadvantage, 
for  without  preventing  the  progress  of  the  native  corruptions,  it  kept 
off  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  Continent,  and  removed  the  check 
upon  the  despotism  of  the  king.  James  III.  usurped  the  right  of  fill- 
ing the  episcopal  vacancies  without  the  previous  election  of  the  chap- 
ters and  the  papal  sanction,  and  consulted  his  temporal  interest  more 
than  that  of  religion.  Simony  of  the  most  shameful  kind  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  James  V.  (1528-42)  provided  for  his  illegitimate 
children  by  making  them  abbots  and  priors  of  Holyrood  House,  Kelso, 
Melrose,  Coldingham,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Most  of  the  higher  dignities 
of  the  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  favorites  and  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  who  were  sometimes  not  ordained,  nor  even  of  age, 
but  who  drew,  nevertheless,  the  income  of  the  cathedrals  and  abbers. 
and  disgraced  the  holy  oflSce.  ^By  this  fraudulent  and  sacrilegious 
dealing' — says  an  impartial  old  authority — ^tlie  rents  and  benefices  t»f 
the  Church  became  the  patrimony  of  private  families,  and  persons  in 
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no  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  even  boys  too,  were,  by  the  presentation  of 
our  kings  and  the  provision  of  the  popes,  set  over  the  episcopal  sees 
themselves.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  that  by  far  too  many  of 
these  prelates,  being  neither  bred  up  in  letters,  nor  having  in  them  any 
virtuous  dispositions,  did  not  only  live  irregularly  themselves,  but 
through  neglect  of  their  charge  did  likewise  introduce  by  degrees  such 
a  deluge  of  ignorance  and  vice  among  the  clergy  and  all  ranks  of  men 
that  the  state  of  the  Church  seemed  to  call  loudly  for  a  reformation 
of  both/ 

The  first  impulse  to  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  came  from  Lu- 
theran writings  and  from  copies  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament.  The  first 
preachers  and  martyrs  of  Protestantism  were  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
had  studied  in  Wittenberg  and  Marburg,  and  was  burned  (1528),  George 
Wishart,  who  shared  the  same  fate  (1546),  and  the  aged  Walter  Mill, 
who  predicted  from  the  flames  (Aug.  28, 1558),  ^  A  hundred  better  men 
Bhall  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  my  bones,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  suffer 
death  in  Scotland  for  this  cause.' 

In  the  mean  time  God  liad  prepared  the  right  man  for  this  crisis. 

§  88.  John  Knox. 

IMtratuTB. 

BaflldM  the  works  of  Kmox,  Uie  excellent  biography  of  M'Cbib,  and  Loaixn's  monograph  qnoted  In 
the  preceding  section,  oomp.  Fboudk*s  Leclnre  on  The  Injtuenee  qf  the  R^ormaKon  on  the  SeottUh  Char- 
aeter,  186B  (in  Short  Studiea  on  Cheat  SvJbjeeU^  Vol.  L  pp.  188  sqq.).  and  an  exceedingly  characteristic  es- 
say of  Thomas  Cabltm  on  the  Portraits  qf  John  JTtuKB,  which  first  appeared  in  Fraaer^e  Magazine  for 
April,  18TS,  and  then  as  an  appendix  to  his  Karly  Kings  of  Norway.  London,  1876  (pp.  209-807),  and 
New  York  (Harper's  ed.  pp.  178-8&7).  Bmndes  follows  M'Crie  very  closely.  Laing,  in  the  first  yo\,  of 
his  edition  of  Knox's  History  of  the  Bf/ormation  (pp.  xiiL-xliv.),  gives  a  convenient  chronological  sum- 
mary  of  the  chief  eventa  of  bis  life. 

John  Knox  (1505-1572),  the  Luther  of  Scotland,  was  educated  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  ordained  to  the  Eomish  priesthood 
(1530),  but  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  (1545,  the  year  of 
Wishart's  martyrdom  ^ )  through  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  went  at  once  to  the  extreme  of 
opposition,  as  is  often  the  case  with  strong  and  determined  characters 
of  the  Pauline  type.  He  abhorred  the  mass  as  an  *  abominable  idolatry 
and  pi-ofanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  and  popery  as  the  great  anti- 
Christian  apostasy  and  Babylonish  harlot  predicted  in  the  Bible.' 

'  This  U  the  date  given  by  Laing,  while  M*Crie  assigns  Kqox*8  conversion  to  the  year  1542. 
*  His  first  Protestant  sermon  in  the  parish  church  at  St.  Andrew's  was  on  Dan.  viL,  to 
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After  preaching  awhile  to  the  Protestant  soldiers  in  the  garrison  of 
St.  Andrew's,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  fleet  (1547),  and 
made  a  galley-slave  for  nineteen  months,  Agoing  in  irons,  miserably 
entreated  and  sore  troubled  by  corporal  infirmity.'  Beardless  of 
danger,  he  remained  true  to  his  faith.  When  called  upon  to  kiss  an 
image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  declared  that  it  was  '  no  mother  of  God, 
but  a  painted  piece  of  wood,  fit  for  swimming  rather  than  being  wor- 
shiped ;'  and  he  flung  the  picture  into  the  river  Loire. 

On  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  labored  flve  years  (1549-1554)  in  En- 
gland as  a  pioneer  of  English  Puritanism.  He  preached  in  Berwick, 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  in  Newcastle,  and  in  London.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  six  chaplains  of  Edward  YI.  (1551),  was  consulted 
about  the  Articles  of  Beligion  and  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Bochester,  which  he  declined  from  oppoeition 
to  the  large  extent  of  dioceses,  the  secular  business,  vestments,  and 
'  other  popish  fooleries  remaining.'  ^ 

After  the  accession  of  Bloody  Mary  he  fled  among  the  last,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  friends,  to  the  Continent,  and  spent  five  years  (from 
January,  1554,  to  January,  1559,  interrupted  by  a  journey  to  Scot- 
land, November,  1555,  to  July,  1556),  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
especially  at  Geneva.  Here  he  found  'the  most  perfect  school  of 
Christ  that  ever  was  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.'  Though  four 
years  older,  he  sat  an  admiring  pupil  at  the  feet  of  John  Calvin,  and 
became  more  Calvinistic  than  the  great  Beformer.  He  preached  to  a 
flock  of  English  exiles,  took  part  in  the  Geneva  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  aided  by  his  pen  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Tlie  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  opened  the  way  for  his  final  re- 
turn and  crowning  work,  although  she  refused  him  passage  through 
her  dominion,  and  never  forgave  him  his  ^blasV  at  the  dignity  and 
ruling  capacity  of  her  sex.' 


prove  that  the  pope  was  the  last  beast,  the  man  of  sin,  the  Antichrist.    Some  of  tbe 

said :  *  Others  hewed  at  the  branches  of  papistry,  but  he  struck  at  the  root  to  destroT  tiie 

whole.'    Calderwood,  Vol.  I.  p.  230 ;  Knox's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

*  His  labors  in  England,  and  the  reasons  for  his  nolo  episcopari,  are  fully  described  by  Dr. 
Lorimer,  in  part  from  unpublished  sources. 

'  Before  his  return,  while  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  still  bamiDg,  be  had  pnbliabei 
anonymously  his  '  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  MonstrouB  BegimeDt  (u  e.,  regimfli 
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The  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  fierce 
struggle  and  triumph  of  the  Beformation  in  his  native  land,  which  he 
has  himself  so  vividly,  truthfully,  and  unselfishly  described  in  his  His- 
tory.^   Shortly  before  his  death  he  heard  the  news  of  the  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  and  summoning 
up  the  remainder  of  his  broken  strength,  he  thundered  from  the  pul- 
pit in  Edinburgh  his  indignation  and  the  vengeance  of  God  against 
'  that  cruel  mui-derer  and  false  traitor,  the  King  of  France'  (Charles 
IX.).    His  last  sermons  were  on  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  a  theme  on 
which  he  wished  to  close  his  ministry.     He  presided  at  the  installation 
of  Lawson  as  his  colleague  and  successor,  and  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress and  prayer.    As  he  left  the  church  a  crowd  of  people  lined  the 
street  and  followed  him  to  his  house  to  take  farewell  of  their  pastor. 
lie   found  his  last  comfort  in  the  sacerdotal  prayer,  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  some  psalms, '  hearing'  what  was  read,  and  ^  under- 
standing far  better.'    He  died,  weary  of  life  and  longing  for  heaven,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  in  peace,  without  a  struggle,  lamented 
by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  (Nov.  24, 1572).    He  could 
conscientiously  say  on  his  death-bed,  before  God  and  his  holy  angels, 
that  he  never  made  merchandise  of  religion,  never  studied  to  please 

or  goTemment]  of  Women/  1558,  which  was  aimed  at  the  misgoyemment  of  Mary  Tudor 
and  Mary  of  Guise.  This  singular  and  characteristic  hut  unfortunate  book  begins  with  the 
sentence,  *  To  promote  a  woman  to  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion,  or  empire,  above  any 
realm,  nation,  or  city,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contumely  to  God,  a  thing  most  contrarious  to 
his  revealed  will  and  approved  ordinance,  and,  finaUy,  it  is  a  subversion  of  all  equity  and  jus- 
tice. *  He  appealed  to  the  creation,  to  the  Jews,  to  St.  Paul,  to  ancient  philosophers  and 
legislators,  to  the  fathers,  to  the  Salic  and  French  law.  His  error  was  that  fh)m  some 
bad  examples  he  drew  sweeping  conclusions,  which  were  soon  confinned  by  Mary  Stuart, 
bnt  disproved  by  Elizabeth  (as  they  are  in  our  day  by  the  reign  of  Victoria).  No  wonder 
that  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  incensed  at  what  they  regarded  a  personal  insult. 
Knox  himself  foresaw  the  bad  consequences,  and  expected  to  be  called  '  a  sower  of  sedition, 
and  one  day  perchance  to  be  attainted  for  treason,'  but  he  was  too  manly  to  retract,  and  re- 
tained his  opinion  to  the  last,  but,  not  wishing  to  obstruct  the  path  of  Elizabeth,  he  never 
published  the  intended  Second  and  Third  Blast,  See  M'Crie's  J.  Knox,  pp.  141-147  (Phila- 
delphia ed.),  and  Carlyle,  1.  c.  pp.  230  sqq. 

*  Knox  wrote  four  Books  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  down  to  1564,  at  the  request 
of  his  friends.  The  Fifth  Book  is  not  fonnd  in  any  MS.  copy,  and  was  first  published  by 
David  Buchanan  in  1 644 ;  it  relates  the  aflfairs  of  the  most  controverted  period  in  Scottish 
history,  from  Sept.,  1564,  to  Aug.,  1567,  when  Queen  Mary  abdicated.  Laing  thinks  that  it 
is  mostly  derived  from  Knox's  papers  by  some  unknown  hand  ( Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  46S}. 
Carlyle  regrets  that  this  '  hasty  and  strangely  interesting,  impressive,  and  peculiar  ffistorp 
has  not  been  rendered  far  more  extensively  legible  to  serious  mankind  at  large.*  Laing  has 
added  a  Tocabolary. 
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men,  never  indulged  his  private  paseionB,  but  faithfully  naed  his  talents 
for  the  edification  of  the  Church  over  which  he  was  called  to  watcL 
He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  St. Giles's;  no  monmuent  was 
erected ;  a  plain  stone  with  his  name  marks  the  spot. 

Knox  was  the  greatest  of  Scotchmen,  as  Luther  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
mans. He  was  the  incarnation  of  all  the  noble  and  rugged  eneigies 
of  his  nation  and  age,  and  devoted  them  to  the  single  aim  of  a  thorough 
reformation  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Word  of  God.^  In  genius,  learning,  wealth  of  ideas,  and  extent  of 
influence,  he  was  inferior  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  but  in  boldneee, 
strength,  and  purity  of  character^  fully  their  equal.'  He  was  the  most 
heroic  man  of  a  heroic  race.  His  fear  of  God  made  him  fearlees 
of  man.  Endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  original  intellect,  he  was 
eminently  a  man  of  action,  with  the  pulpit  for  his  throne  and  the 

'  Thomas  Carlyle,  himself  a  typical  Scotchman,  calls  Knox  *  the  moet  Scottish  of  Soots, 
and  to  this  day  typical  of  all  the  qualities  which  belong  nationally  to  the  Terr  choicest  Scots- 
men we  have  known,  or  had  clear  record  of:  utmost  sharpness  of  discernment  and  di8crimi> 
nation,  courage  enough,  and,  what  is  stiU  better,  no  particular  consciousness  of  courage,  bat 
a  readiness  in  all  simplicity  to  do  and  dare  whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  inward  Toice  of 
native  manhood:  on  the  whole,  a  beautiful  and  simple  but  complete  incompatibili^  with 
whatsoever  is  false  in  word  or  conduct ;  inexorable  contempt  and  detestation  of  what  in 
modem  speech  is  called  A«tii^,  ...  a  most  clear-cut,  hardy,  distinct,  and  effective  man ; 
fearing  God,  and  without  any  other  fear.'  lie  severely  characterizes  the  patriardial,  kmg- 
bearded,  but  stolid  picture  of  Knox  in  Beza's  Icones  (Geneva,  1580),  and  in  Laing's  editioD, 
and  represents  the  'Somerville  portrait,'  with  a  sharp,  stem  &ce,  high  forehead,  pointed 
beard,  and  large  white  collar,  as  the  only  probable  likeness  of  the  great  Reformer. 

'  M'Crie  (p.  355)  well  compares  him  with  the  three  leading  Reformers :  *  Knox  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Luther  in  personal  intrepidity  and  in  popular  eloquence.  He  ap- 
proached nearest  to  Calvin  in  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  in 
a  certain  impressive  air  of  melancholy  which  pervaded  his  character.  And  he  resembled 
Zwinglius  in  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  comUning  his  ex- 
ertions for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  with  uniform  endeavors  to  improve  the  pofiticil 
state  of  the  people.  Not  that  I  would  place  our  Reformer  on  a  level  with  this  iOiisttioiis  tri- 
umvirate. There  is  a  splendor  which  surrounds  the  great  German  Reformer,  partly  stfisug 
from  the  intrinsic  heroism  of  his  character,  and  partly  reflected  from  the  interesting  sitoatioo 
in  which  his  long  and  doubtful  straggle  with  the  Court  of  Rome  placed  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  which  removes  him  at  a  distance  from  all  who  started  in  the  same  glorious  career. 
The  Genevese  Reformer  surpassed  Knox  in  the  extent  of  his  theological  leamiog,  and  to 
the  unrivaled  solidity  and  clearness  of  his  judgment.  And  the  Reformer  of  Switxerlan^ 
though  inferior  to  him  in  masculine  elocution  and  in  daring  courage,  excelled  him  in  self- 
command,  in  pnidence,  and  in  that  species  of  eloquence  which  steals  into  the  heart,  oonviDces 
without  irritating,  and  governs  without  assuming  the  tone  of  authority.  But  althongh  ^'he 
attained  not  to  the  first  three,"  I  know  not,  among  all  the  eminent  men  who  appeared  at  tbst 
period,  any  name  which  is  so  well  entitled  to  be  placed  next  to  theirs  as  that  of  Knox,  whether 
we  consider  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  or  the  important  services  wludi  be  pe^ 
formed.' 
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word  for  his  sword.  A  Btatesman  as  well  as  a  theologian,  he  possessed 
rare  political  sagacity  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  men.  Next  to  Cal- 
vin, he  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  which  has 
proved  its  vitality  and  efiiciency  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Like 
St.  Paul  and  Calvin,  he  was  small  in  person  and  feeble  in  body,  but 
irresistible  in  moral  f orce.^  '  He  put  more  life  into  his  hearers  from 
the  pulpit  in  an  hour  than  six  hundred  trumpets.'^  When  old  and 
decrepit,  leaning  on  his  staff  and  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant,  he 
had  to  be  lifted  to  the  pulpit;  but  before  the  close  he  became  so 
animated  and  vigorous  that  he  seemed  Mikely  to  ding  the  pulpit  in 
blads  [to  beat  it  in  pieces]  and  flie  out  of  it.'^  Well  did  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  the  newly  elected  regent,  characterize  him  over  his  open  gi'ave 
in  that  sentence  which  has  since  been  accepted  as  the  best  motto  of  his 
life:  *Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man.'*  And  in  a 
different  spirit,  James  YI.  paid  the  same  tribute  to  his  fearless  char- 
acter, when  with  uplifted  hands  he  thanked  God  that  the  three  sur- 
viving bairns  of  Knox  wei*e  all  lasses ;  '  for  if  they  had  been  three  lads,' 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Welch, '  I  could  never  have  brniked  [enjoyed]  my  three 
kingdoms  in  peace.'  ^ 


^  *  Baud  ado  an  mi^imiiii  majua  ingemum  in  JragiK  et  imheciUo  corpuaado  collocarit,* 
Principal  Smeton,  as  quoted  by  M'Crie,  p.  855. 

*  So  the  English  embassador,  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  wrote  to  Cecil. 

'  Thus  his  eloquence  was  described,  in  1571,  by  James  Melville,  then  a  student  and  con- 
stant hearer  of  Knox.  A  lively  Frenchman,  in  the  Journal  des  DebaU,  gave  the  follow- 
ing arousing  version  of  this  account :  *  A  Presbyterian  fanatic  named  Knox,  .  .  .  old  and 
broken  down,  .  .  .  began  his  sermon  in  a  feeble  voice  and  slow  action ;  but  soon  heating 
himself  by  the  force  of  his  passion  and  hatred,  he  bestirred  himself  like  a  madman ;  A«  broka 
his  pulpit  J  and  jumped  into  the  midst  of  his  hearers  {sautoit  a»  milien  des  auditeurs).* 
M'Crie,  p.  325. 

*  Or,  in  the  less  graceful  but  more  expressive  original  phrase,  as  given  by  James  Melville 
(the  only  authority  for  it),  *  He  neither  feared  nor  flattered  any  fiesh.' 

*  Mrs.  Welch  was  a  daughter  of  Knox,  and  gained  admission  to  the  King,  in  London,  1622, 
to  ask  his  permission  for  the  return  of  her  sick  husband  (a  worthy  Presbyterian  minister,  who 
had  been  exiled  for  his  resistance  to  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy)  to  his  native  Scot- 
land. Jamed  at  last  yielded  on  condition  that  she  should  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the 
bishops ;  but  the  lady,  lifting  up  her  apron  and  holding  it  towards  the  King,  replied,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  her  father,  *  Please  your  Majesty,  Td  rather  kep  [receive]  his  head  there.' 
Mr.  Welch  died  in  London  soon  after  this  singular  convei^sation :  his  widow  returned  to  Ayr, 
and  survived  him  three  years,  *  a  spouse  and  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  husband  and  such  a 
father.'  M^Crie,  p.  362.  Knox  was  twice  married  and  had  two  sons  by  his  first  wife,  Mai^ 
jory  Bowes,  of  London,  and  three  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Stewai't,  of  a  high 
noble  fiunily  in  Scotland.  The  sons  were  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  died  young,  without 
issue. 
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Knox  had  the  stern  and  uncompromising  spirit  of  a  Hebrew  prophet 
He  confronted  Queen  Mary  as  Elijah  confronted  Jezebel,  unmoved  bv 
her  beauty,  her  smiles,  or  her  tears.  He  himself  relates  the  four  or 
five  interviews  he  had  with  that  graceful,  accomplished,  fascinating, 
but  ill-fated  lady,  whose  charms  and  misfortunes  still  excite  fresb 
feelings  of  sympathy  in  every  human  heart  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  striking  contrast :  Enox  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  Mary 
the  wrong  woman  in  the  wrong  place;  he  intensely  Scotch  in  character 
and  aim,  she  thoroughly  French  by  education  and  taste;  he  in  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  she  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty ;  he  terribly 
in  earnest,  she  gay  and  frivolous ;  he  a  believer  in  God's  sovereignty 
and  the  people's  right  and  duty  to  disobey  and  depose  treacherous 
princes,  she  a  believer  in  her  own  absolute  right  to  rule  and  the  sub- 
ject's duty  of  passive  obedience ;  he  abhorring  her  religion  as  idolatry 
and  Iier  policy  as  ruin  to  Scotland,  she  feaiing  him  as  a  rude  fanatic, 
an  impertinent  rebel  and  sorcerer  in  league  with  Beelzebub.'  We 
must  not  judge  from  his  conversations  with  the  Queen  that  he  was  a 
woman-hater :  he  respected  right  women  in  their  proper  sphere,  as  he 
was  respected  by  them,  and  his  correspondence  reveals  a  vain  of  ten- 
derness and  kindly  genial  humor  beneath  his  severity.'  But  in  this 
case  he  sacrificed  all  personal  considerations  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  paramount  duty  to  God  and  his  Church. 

^  Carljle  thus  speaks  of  this  remarkable  chapter  in  the  Scotch  Reformation :  '  The  inter- 
views of  Knox  with  the  Qaeen  are  what  one  would  most  like  to  produce  to  readers ;  bat  ma- 
fortunately  they  are  of  a  tone  which,  explain  as  we  might,  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  coaKl 
be  made  to  sympathize  with  or  do  justice  to  in  behalf  of  Knox.  The  treatment  whidi  that 
young,  beautiful,  and  high  chief  personage  in  Scotland  receives  from  the  rigorous  Knox, 
would  to  most  modem  men  seem  irreverent,  cruel,  almost  barbarous.  Here  more  than  eUe- 
where  Knox  proves  himself, — here  more  than  any  where  bound  to  do  it, — ^the  Hebrew  Prophet 
in  complete  perfection ;  refuses  to  soften  any  expression  or  to  call  any  thing  by  its  milder 
name,  or  in  short  for  one  moment  to  forget  that  the  Eternal  God  and  His  Word  are  great, 
and  that  all  else  is  little,  or  is  nothing ;  nay,  if  it  set  itself  against  the  Most  High  and  Hb 
Word,  is  the  one  frightful  thing  that  this  world  exhibits.  He  is  never  in  the  least  ill-tem- 
pered with  her  Majesty ;  but  she  can  not  move  him  from  that  fixed  centre  (f  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions :  Do  the  wiU  of  Grod,  and  tremble  at  nothing ;  do  against  the  will  of  God,  and 
know  that,  in  the  Immensity  and  the  Eternity  around  you,  there  is  nothing  bat  matter  of 
terror.  Nothing  can  move  Knox  here  or  elsewhere  from  that  standing-ground  ;  no  consider- 
ation of  Queen's  sceptres  and  armies  and  authorities  of  men  is  of  any  efficacy  or  dignitr 
whatever  in  comparison ;  and  becomes  not  beautiful,  but  horrible,  when  it  sets  itself  against 
the  Most  High.* 

*  See  his  letters  of  comfort  to  Mrs.  Bowes,  his  mother-in-law,  who  suffered  much  from  re- 
ligious melancholy,  in  Works  by  Laing,  Vol.  III.  pp.  837-343,  and  Vol.  VL  p.  513;  also  is 
Lorimer,  pp.  39  sqq. 
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The  pulpit  proved  mightier  than  the  throne.  The  suicidal  blundera 
of  the  Qneen,  who  had  more  trouble  from  her  three  hnsbands — two  of 
them  handsome  bnt  heartless  and  worthless  ruflSans  and  murderers — 
than  her  grand-uncle  Henry  VIII.  had  from  his  six  wives,  are  the  best 
vindication  of  the  national  policy,  if  not  the  personal  conduct,  of  the  Be- 
former.  Had  Mary's  popish  policy  triumphed,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  Protestantism  and  liberty  in  Scotland,  and  probably  in  En- 
gland too;. while  Knox, fighting  intolerance  with  intolerance, laid  the 
solid  foundation  for  future  liberty.  He  felt  at  that  turning-point  of 
history  that,  what  is  comparatively  harmless  now,  'one  mass  was  more 
dangerous  to  Scotland  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies.'^ 

If  Knox  lacked  the  sweet  and  lovely  traits  of  Christian  character,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  God  wisely  distributes  his  gifts.  Neither 
the  polished  culture  of  Erasmus,  nor  the  gentle  spirit  of  Melanchthon, 
nor  the  cautious  measures  of  Cranmer  could  have  accomplished  the 
mighty  change  in  Scotland.  Knox  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  providential 
man  for  his  country.  Scotland  alone  could  produce  a  Knox,  and  Knox 
alone  could  reform  Scotland.  If  any  man  ever  lived  to  some  purpose, 
and  left  the  indelible  impress  of  his  character  upon  posterity,  it  was 
John  Knox.  His  is  to  this  day  the  best  known  and  the  most  popular 
name  in  Scotland.  Such  fearless  and  faithful  heroes  are  among  the 
best  gifts  of  God  to  the  world. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Knox,  like  the  other  Beformers,  was  pur- 
sued by  malignant  calumny  during  his  life,  and  even  charged  with  un- 
natural crimes,  which  would  make  him  ridiculous  as  well  as  hideous. 
But  those  who  knew  him  best  esteemed  him  most  Bannatyne,  his 
faithful  clerk,  calls  him,  in  his  journal,  *  the  light  of  Scotland,  the  com- 
fort of  the  Church,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  the  pattern  of  all  true 
ministers  in  purity  of  life,  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  boldness  in  re- 
proving wickedness.'  James  Melville,  who  heard  his  last  sermons, 
speaks  of  him  as  '  that  most  notable  prophet  and  apostle'  of  Scotland.' 


'  Froade  says :  '  Toleration  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place ;  bat  yon  can  not  tolerate  what 
will  not  tolerate  yon,  and  is  trying  to  cat  yonr  throat.  .  .  .  The  Coyenanters  foaght  the  fight 
and  won  the  victory,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the  David  Hnmes  with  their  essays  on 
miracles,  and  the  Adam  Smiths  with  their  political  economies,  and  steam-engines,  and  rail- 
roads,  and  philosophical  institutions,  and  all  the  other  blessed  or  nnUessed  froite  of  Uberty ' 
(1.  c.  pp.  148,149). 

*  Beaa  also  calls  him  '  Sooiorum  apottolum,* 

Vol.  I.— X  X 
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Posterity  has  judged  differently,  according  to  the  religions  stand-point 
To  some  he  still  appears  as  a  semi-barbarons  fanatic,  a  dangeroi]* 
heretic,  or  at  best  as  a  '  holy  savage ; '  while  Froude  regards  him  as 
'  the  grandest  figure  in  the  entire  history  of  the  British  Beformation,' 
and  Carlyle  as  ^  more  than  a  man  of  genius — ^a  heaven-inspired  proph^ 
anrd  heroic  leader  of  men.' 

§  89.  The  Sootoh  Confession  of  Fatth.    A.D.  1560. 

lAUratun, 

'Hie  Scotch  Confenion  In  the  orlgliia]  Scotch  dialect,  together  with  the  aathoriied  Latin  Tonoa  of 
Patrick  Adameon  (1578),  ia  printed  In  Vol.  IH.  pp,  487-470,  from  Danlop*8  ColUetion,  Vol.  11.  ppw  IS  eqq.  Is 
appeared  at  Edinbargh,  1661  (Robert  Lekprevlk),  without  the  mai^nal  Scripture  referenoee*  la  tbe 
Minntee  of  Parliament,  In  Knox*8  HUtory  qf  the  B^fi/muUwn  (Vol.  II.  ppb  9S  aqq. ;  Laing's  ed.V,  in  Caj- 
derwood*8  BUtory  of  tht  Kirk  qf  Scotland  (Vol.  II.  pp.  16  aqq. ;  Thomaon'a  ed.  for  the  Wodrow  Soc).3 
Edward  Irving'B  reprint  of  the  Cont.  and  the  Book  of  Diacipline  (1831),  and  (abridged)  in  In  oca,  Lar  ^ 
Creeds  (pp.  39  aqq.).  In  the  Writinge  qf  John  Knox,  by  the  Preabyterian  Board  of  Pablicatian,  Ptaila, 
1842,  pp.  837  aqq.,  it  la  giren  in  modem  Bngliah. 

A  Latiu  veraion  Oeaa  correct  and  elegant  than  that  of  Adamaon)  appeared  in  the  Oorjms  et  Sfynta^ms 
Conf,,  1618  and  1664,  and  ia  reproduced  In  Niemeyer'a  Cit>tteeMo,  pp.  840  aqq.  Niemeyer^  critical  iKrttee  ia 
the  ProiBg.,  p.  li.,  ia  very  brief  and  meagre.    For  a  German  tranalation,  aee  Bockel,  pp.  649  aqq. 

The  anpplementary  Scotch  Confeaaion  of  1680  ia  printed  in  VoL  m.  pp.  470-47B. 

OBIOIN  OF  THB  SOOTOH  00NFE88I0N. 

^  The  Creed  of  Scotland  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  emeige  into 
history  so  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  it  is  difBcnlt  to  say  whidi 
has  the  precedence  even  in  order  of  time.  It  is  at  least  equally  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  first  in  respect  of  authority ;  and,  indeed,  the  ques- 
tion whether  tlie  Church  is  founded  upon  the  creed  or  the  creed  upon 
the  Church  appears  to  be  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  legal  difficulties 
that  lie  before  us.'  * 

The  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  not  legally  recognized  and 
established  by  Parliament  till  1567,  seven  years  after  the  Scotch  Con- 
fession was  adopted  and  the  first  General  Assembly  was  held;  bat 
it  existed  in  fact,  under  royal  protest,  as  a  voluntary  body  from  De- 
cember 3,  1557,  when  a  number  of  Protestant  nobles  and  gentlemen 
signed,  at  Edinburgh,  a  'Covenant'  to  maintain,  nourish,  and  defend 
to  the  death  *  the  whole  Congregation  qf  Christy  and  every  member 
thereof.'  This  was  one  of  those  religious  bonds  or  mutual  agree- 
ments by  which  the  confederation  of  Protestants  of  Scotland  was  so 
often  ratified  to  secure  common  privileges.  The  terra  Congregation 
{iKKXrimoy  ecclesia),  which  afterwards  was  exchanged  for  Kirk  (rv^a- 

'  Innes,  The  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  p.  4. 
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Kov),  then  signified  the  true  Charch  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  apos- 
tate Papal  Churchy  and  the  leaders  were  called  the  ^  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation.' For  a  few  years  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI.  and  the 
^  Order  of  Geneva'  seem  to  have  been  used,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
any  formal  approval  of  a  doctrinal  standard  before  1560.^ 

On  the  first  of  August,  1560,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen  Begent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  troops,  but  before  the 
arrival  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Scotch  Parliament  convened  at  Edinburgh 
to  settle  the  new  state  of  things  in  this  transition  period.     It  proved  to 
be  the  most  important  meeting  in  the  history  of  that  kingdom.    The 
Church  question  came  up  on  a  petition  to  abolish  popery,  to  restore  the 
purity  of  worship  and  discipline,  and  to  devote  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  a  pious  clergy^  the  promotion  of  learning,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor.     In  answer  to  the  first  request,  the  Parliament 
directed  the  Protestant  ministers  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith. 
This  was  done  hastily,  though  not  without  mature  preparation,  in  four 
days,  by  John  Knox  and  his  compeers.^    The  document  was  read  twice, 
article  by  article,  and  ratified  by  the  three  estates,  August  17, 1560, 
*  as  a  doctrine  grounded  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God.'    Every 
member  was  requested  to  vote.    The  papal  bishops  were  charged  to 
object  and  refute,  but  they  kept  silence.    The  temporal  lords  all  voted 
for  the  Confession  except  three,  the  Earl  of  Athole,  Lord  Somerville, 
and  Lord  Borthwick,  who  declared  as  their  only  reason  of  dissent, 'We 
will  beleve  as  our  fathers  belevet." 

Bandolph,  the  English  envoy,  wrote  to  Cecil  two  days  afterwards:  ^  I 

'  *•  The  (Confession  of  Faith  of  the  English  Congregation  at  Geneva,*  1558,  consists  only  of 
four  articles:  1,  of  God  the  Father;  2,  of  Jesus  Christ;  8,  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  4,  of  the 
Church  and  the  Communion  of  Saints.  It  was  probably  drawn  up  by  Knox.  Chaps.  1  and  4 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  articles  of  the  Scotch  Confession.  It  is  re- 
printed in  Dunlop*s  Collection,  Vol.  II.  pp.  8-12.  The  editor  says  that  it  was  '  reoeiyed  and 
approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation.' 

'  Knox  reports  (Vol.  II.  p.  128):  *  Commission  and  charge  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Win- 
ram,  sab-prior  of  St.  Andrew*s,  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode,  John  Hillock,  Mr.  John  Douglaa, 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Mr.  John  Rowe,  and  John  Knox,  to  draw  in  a  volume  the  policy  and 
discipline  of  the  Kirk,  eu  well  as  they  had  done  the  doctrine,*  Thus  six  Johns  composed  both 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Book  of  Discipline,  which  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
militant,  and  are  Pauline  rather  than  Johannean.  Knox  was  no  doubt  the  chief  author  of 
both.  He  had  experience  in  the  preparation  of  such  documents,  as  he  was  consulted  about 
the  Edwardine  Articles  of  Religion,  prepared  the  Confession  for  the  English  coDgregationa 
in  Geneva,  and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Swiss  Confessions. 

'  Knox,  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  121 ;  Calderwood,  Vol.  II.  p.  87. 
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never  heard  matters  of  bo  great  importance  neither  sooner  dispatched 
nor  with  better  will  agreed  unto.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the  Lords,  with  com- 
mon consent  and  as  glad  a  will  as  ever  I  heard  men  speak,  allowed  th€ 
same.  .  .  .  Many  offered  to  shed  their  blood  in  defense  of  the  sama 
The  old  Lord  Lindsay,  as  grave  and  godly  a  man  as  ever  I  saw,  saii 
^'  I  have  lived  many  years ;  I  am  the  oldest  in  this  company  of  my  sort; 
now  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  let  me  see  this  day,  where  so  maoj 
nobles  and  others  have  allowed  so  worthy  a  work,  I  will  say  with 
Simeon,  Nunc  dimittuP ' ' 

The  adoption  of  the  Confession  was  followed  (Aug.  24, 1560)  by 
acts  abolishing  the  mass,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  rescinding 
all  the  laws  formerly  made  in  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  against  the  Reformed  religion.  A  messenger  was  dispatched 
with  the  Confession  to  Queen  Mary,  in  Paris,  to  secure  her  ratifica- 
tion, but  was  not  graciously  received.  Her  heart's  design  was  to  re- 
store in  due  time  her  own  religion. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  first  General  Assembly  convened, 
and  approved  the  Book  of  Discipline,  prepared  by  the  same  anthers. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  state  authority,  but  this  refused  to  ratify  it' 

Seven  years  afterwards  (1567),  the  Parliament  formally  established 
the  Reformed  Church,  by  declaring  the  ministers  of  the  blessed  Evan- 
gel  and  the  people  of  the  realm  professing  Christ  according  to  thi 
Confession  of  Faith  *  to  be  the  only  true  and  holy  Kirk  of  Jesus 
Christ  within  this  realm.'  Subscription  was  required  from  all  minis- 
ters first  in  1572.^  From  that  time  till  the  Revolution  of  1688  this 
native  Confession  was  the  only  legally  recognized  doctrinal  standard 
of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  Churches  in  Scotland.  The 
Covenanters,  however,  during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  the  West- 
minster standards,  which  have  thrown  the  older  Confession  into  the 
shade.  Besides,  the  General  Assembly  approved  and  recommended 
also  the  Second  Helvetic  Confession,  which  Beza  transmitted  to 
Scotland  (1566),  Calvin's  Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
but  no  subscription  to  these  foreign  confessions  was  ever  exacted. 

>  Knox,  WwhA^  Vol.  VI.  pp.  1 16-1 1 8 ;  Innes,  p.  11 . 

*  See  *'  The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland,*  containing  the  earliest  records  d 
the  Minutes  of  the  Assemhly,  published  in  one  voluine,  1889;  Calderwood,  VoL  O.  pp.  ^^ 
sqq. ;  Innes,  pp.  21  sqq. 

'  Innes,  pp.  30  and  49. 
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00NTENT8. 

The  Scotch  ConfeBsion  conBists  of  twenty-five  Articles,  and  a  short 
Preface,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  true  confessors  ready  for  martyr- 
dom. It  begins :  '  Long  have  we  thirsted,  dear  brethren,  to  have  noti- 
fied anto  the  world  the  sum  of  that  doctrine  which  we  profess,  and  for 
the  which  we  have  sustained  infamy  and  danger;'  and  it  ends  with 
the  words :  ^  We  firmly  purpose  to  abide  to  the  end  in  the  confession  of 
this  our  faith.'  But  the  authors  are  far  from  claiming  infallibility  for 
their  own  statements  of  the  truth,  and  subject  them  to  improvement 
and  correction  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  In  harmony  with  this,  the 
20th  Article  denies  the  infallibility  of  general  councils,  *  some  of  which 
have  manifestly  erred,  and  that  in  matters  of  great  weight  and  im- 
portance.' 

The  Confession  covers  the  oecumenical  and  evangelical  doctrines,  be- 
ginning with  God  and  ending  with  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  and 
the  Civil  Magistrate.  It  exhibits  a  clear,  fresh,  and  forcible  summary  of 
the  orthodox  Reformed  faith,  as  then  held  in  common  by  the  Protest- 
ants of  England,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland.  Though  decidedly 
Calvinistic,  it  is  yet  free  from  the  scholastic  technicalities  and  angular 
statements  of  the  Calvinism  of  a  later  generation.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  is  similar  to  and  rather  stronger  than  that  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,*    The  Church  is  declared  to  be  uninterruptedly  one 

'  'We  protest  that  if  any  one  will  note  in  this  oar  Confession  any  article  or  sentence  le- 
pngnant  to  God*s  Holy  Word,  that  it  wonid  please  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for  Christian 
charity's  sake,  to  admonish  ns  of  the  same  in  writing ;  and  we,  npon  oar  honor  and  fidelity, 
by  God's  grace,  do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from  the  month  of  God  (that  is,  from  his 
Holy  Scriptaree),  or  ebe  reformation  of  that  which  he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss.  *  Dean  Stanley, 
in  quoting  this  passage  from  the  Preface  (Lectures,  etc  p.  113),  says  that  it  is  the  only 
Protestant  Confession  which,  far  in  advance  of  its  age,  acknowledges  its  own  fidUbility. 
But  the  First  Confession  of  Basle  (1584)  does  the  same  in  express  words  in  the  closing  arti- 
cle (see  Niemeyer,  Collect,  pp.  84  and  104);  and  the  changes  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(Art.  X.),  and  of  the  English  Articles,  imply  the  recognition  of  their  imperfection  on  the  part 
of  the  authors.  The  19th  Article,  in  declaring  that  all  Churches  have  erred  in  matters  of 
faith,  coold  certainly  not  intend  to  exempt  the  Church  of  England  and  her  formularies. 

■Tytler  (History  of  Scotland,\o\,  III.  p.  129,  ed.  of  1872)  observes:  *It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  these  holy  mysteries  of  our  faith  this  Confession,  drawn  up  by  the  primitive 
^tch  Reformers,  keeps  in  some  points  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  rationalizing  of  ultra- 
Protestantism  than  the  Articles  of  Edward/  On  Knox's  view  of  the  encharist,  see  Lorimer, 
1-  c.  pp.  129  and  131.  He  held  the  Calvinistic  view  before  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  while 
still  a  disciple  of  Wishart,  who  learned  it  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Swiss  Churches  in 
1540,  and  tnuulated  the  Furst  Helvetic  Confession  of  1536  into  English. 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ^  one  company  and  miilti 
tilde  of  men  chosen  of  God,  who  rightly  worship  and  embrace  Iiim  hj 
true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  only  Head  of  the  same  Cliurcb, 
whioh  also  is  the  body  and  spouse  of  Christ  Jesus ;  which  Church  b 
catholic,  that  is,  universal,  because  it  containeth  the  elect  of  all  ages^ 
all  realms,  nations,  and  tongues,  who  have  communion  with  God  the 
Father,  and  with  his  Son,  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Holy  Spirit' 
But  this  Church  is  put  in  strong  contrast  with  the  false  and  apostate 
Church  of  the  Papacy,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  three  marks— 
namely,  the  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  right  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  fii^ 
two  are  mentioned  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  English  Arti- 
cles ;  the  third  is  peculiarly  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian. 

But  no  particular  form  of  Church  government  or  worsliip  is  laid 
down  in  this  Confession  as  binding,  and  freedom  is  allowed  in  cere- 
monies.^ Knox  himself  prepared,  after  the  Geneva  model,  a  litui^gr, 
or  Book  of  Common  Order,  which  was  indorsed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly (Dec.  26, 1564),  and  used  in  Scotland  for  a  long  time.'  The  ex- 
clusive theory  of  a  jure  divino  Presbyterianism  dates  not  so  much 
from  Enox  as  from  Andrew  Melville,  and  the  aversion  to  fom^  of 
prayer  was  a  reaction  against  the  attempt  of  Laud  to  force  a  foreigu 
episcopacy  and  liturgy  upon  the  reluctant  Scotch. 

Edward  Irving,  himself  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  sons  of  Scot- 
land, who  for  several  years  thrilled  the  English  metropolis  with  hifi 
Pentecostal  gift  of  tongues,  and  to  whom  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  friend  of 
his  youth,  paid  such  a  touching  tribute,  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Scotch  Confession  twice  in  the  year  to  his  congregation,  and  bestowed 
this  encomium  upon  it : '  *  This  document  is  the  pillar  of  the  Refo^ 


>  Art  XX. :  *  In  the  Chnrch,  as  in  the  house  of  God,  it  becometh  aU  things  to  be  done 
decently  and  in  order :  not  that  we  think  that  one  policy,  and  one  order  of  ceremonies  can  be 
appointed  for  all  ages,  times,  and  places ;  for  as  ceremonies,  snch  as  men  have  devised,  are 
but  temporal,  so  may  and  ought  they  to  be  changed,  when  they  rather  foster  sopenticioB 
than  edify  the  Chorch  using  the  same.' 

*  It  has  been  republished  by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  London,  1840.  Camming  saji 
(p.  ▼.) :  '  The  Scotch  Church  never  objected  to  a  written  Utargy  in  her  public  wonhip,  pro- 
vided there  was  room  left  in  the  service  for  extemporaneous  service.'  John  Knox's  Utartj 
was  never  formally  abolished,  but,  like  the  Scotch  Confession,  it  was  silontly  soperwded  bv 
the  Westminster  standards. 
.  '  Collected  Writings  of  Edward  Irving^  London,  1864,  VoL  I.  p.  601,  qpioted  by  IniMa,  pu  5& 
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mation  Church  of  Scotland,  which  hath  derived  little  help  from  the 
AiVestminster  Confession  of  Faith :  whereas  these  twenty-five  articles, 
ratified  in  the  Parlianaent  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1560,  not  only  at 
that  time  united  the  states  of  the  kingdom  in  one  firm  band  against 
the  Papacy,  but  also  rallied  the  people  at  sundry  times  of  trouble 
and  distress  for  a  whole  century  thereafter,  and  it  may  be  said  even 
until  the  Kevolution,  when  the  Church  came  into  that  haven  of  rest 
^which  has  proved  far  more  pernicious  to  her  than  all  the  storms  she 
ever  passed  through;  for,  though  the  Westminster  Confession  was 
adopted  as  a  platform  of  communion  with  the  English  Presbyterians  in 
the  year  1647,  it  exerted  little  or  no  influence  upon  our  Church,  and  was 
hardly  felt  as  an  operative  principle  either  of  good  or  evil,  until  the 
Revolution  of  1688 ;  so  that  the  Scottish  Confession  was  the  banner 
of  the  Church  in  all  her  wrestlings  and  conflicts,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession but  as  the  camp  colors  which  she  hath  used  during  her  days  of 
peace — the  one  for  battle,  the  other  for  fair  appearance  and  good 
order.    This  document  consisteth  of  twenty-five  articles,  and  is  written 
in  a  most  honest,  straightforward,  manly  style,  without  compliment  or 
flattery,  without  affectation  of  logical  precision  and  learned  accuracy, 
as  if  it  came  fresh  from  the  heart  of  laborious  workmen,  all  the  day 
long  busy  with  the  preaching  of  the  truth,  and  sitting  down  at  night  to 
embody  the  heads  of  what  was  continnally  taught.     There  is  a  fresh- 
ness of  life  about  it  which  no  frequency  of  reading  wears  off.' 

§  90.  The  Scotch  Covenants  and  the  Scotch  Kibk. 

LUertUure, 

The  Covenants  are  added  to  some  Scotch  editions  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  The  Solemn 
LfCagne  and  Covenant  was  often  separately  printed. 

Jambs  Aikman:  An  Higtorteat  Account  qf  CowtumHng  in  SeofUmd,  from  the  Pint  Band  in  Meama, 
1568,  to  the  SKgnaittre  qf  the  Grand  Xationai  Covenant,  1688.    Edinburgh,  1848  (88  pp.). 

National  Covenants  or  politico-religious  agreements  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  defense  of  certain  principles  and  privileges  are  a  peculiar 
and  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  They 
were  copied  from  Jewish  precedents.^     They  originated  in  critical 


*  Jo8h.  xxiv.  25 :  'So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set  them  a 
statute  and  an  ordinance  at  Shechem;*  2  Kings  xi.  17:  'And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant 
between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the  people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  people  •/  also 
Isa.  xliv.  5. 
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periods,  when  the  sacred  rights  and  convictions  of  the  people  were  in 
imminent  danger,  and  when  the  religions  and  national  sentiments  were 
inseparably  blended.  They  are  not  properly  confessions  of  faith,  but 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  must  therefore  be  noticed  here. 
They  are  solemn  pledges  to  defend  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  against  all  hostile  attempts  from  within  or  from  without, 
and  to  die  rather  than  surrender.^ 

The  earlier  Covenants  were  safeguards  against  popery,  the  later 
against  episcopacy.  In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  since  the 
Beformation  we  may  distinguish  three  main  periods:  the  period  of 
anti-popery  (1560  to  1590),  the  period  of  anti-prelacy  (until  1690),  and 
the  period  of  anti-patronage  (until  1875). 

The  first  Covenants  were  made  for  mutual  protection  against  the 
Bomanists  by  a  number  of  Protestant  nobles  and  gentlemen,  at  Mearos, 
1556,  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  3, 1557,  at  Perth,  Dec.  31, 1559,  before  the 
Keformed  Kirk  was  properly  organized. 

THB  NATIONAL  COYENANT,  1581   AND   1638. 

Far  more  important  is  the  'National  Covenant,'  or  the  'Second 
Scotch  Confession,'  also  called  the  ^  Bang's  Confession,'  and  the  '  Nega- 
tive  Confession.'  It  was  drawn  up  in  English  and  Latin  by  the  Bev. 
John  Craig,  a  noble,  well-educated,  and  devoted  man,  a  colleague  of 


'  Dr.  M'Crie  says  of  the  Scotch  Covenantfl  (p.  120):  'Aitboagh  they  have 
demned  as  onwarranted  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  dangerous  in  a  political,  yet  are  tber 
completely  defensible  upon  the  principles  both  of  conscience  and  policy.  A  motoal  agree- 
ment, compact,  or  covenant,  is  virtually  implied  in  the  constitution  of  eveiy  sodetjy  civil  or 
religious ;  and  the  dictates  of  natural  law  conspire  with  the  dedarationa  of  revolatioii  in 
sanctioning  the  warrantableness  and  propriety  of  explicit  engagements,  aboat  any  lawful  asd 
important  matter,  and  of  ratifying  these,  if  circumstances  shall  require  it,  by  formal  subscrip- 
tion, and  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  By  strengthening  the  motives  to 
fidelity  and  constancy,  and  thus  producing  mutual  confidence  among  those  who  are  emfaazked 
in  the  same  cause,  they  have  proved  eminently  beneficial  in  the  reformation  of  charches  lad 
nations,  and  in  securing  the  religious  and  political  privileges  of  men.  The  misappUcatioQ  of 
them,  when  employed  in  a  bad  cause  and  for  mischievous  ends,  can  be  no  argoment  agaisic 
their  use  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  for  laudable  purposes.  And  the  reasoning  employed  to 
prove  that  such  covenants  should  not  be  entered  into  without  the  permission  of  mlers  wodd 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  subjects  ought  never  to  profess  a  religion  to  which  their  anperion 
are  hostile,  nor  make  any  attempts  to  obtain  the  reform  of  abuses,  or  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances, without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  those  who  are  interested  in  their  soppoct' 
From  Scotland  the  custom  of  covenanting  passed  to  the  Puritans  in  England  and  New  ^ 
gland,  and  remains  to-day  in  the  shape  of  solemn  engagements  assumed  by  individual  Chnf- 
tians  when  they  enter  into  full  communion  with  a  church.  Such  covenants  take  the  pisc« 
of  confirmation  vows  customary  in  the  Lutheran  and  Andean  Churches. 
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£nox  and  author  of  two  Catechisms,  who,  after  an  eventful  and  ro- 
mantic career,  died  in  1600,  in  the  eighty-eight  year  of  his  life.  It  is 
a  solemn  indorsement  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1560,  with  the 
strongest  possible  protest  against '  all  kind  of  papistry  in  general  and 
particular  heads,'  especially  against  the  'usurped  tyranny  of  the  So- 
man Antichrist  upon  the  Scriptures  of  Ood,  upon  the  Kirk,  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  consciences  of  men ;  all  his  tyrannous  laws  made  upon 
indiflPerent  things,  against  our  Christian  liberty ;  ...  his  five  bastard 
sacraments,  with  all  his  rites,  ceremonies,  and  false  doctrine  added  to 
the  ministration  of  the  true  sacraments  without  the  Word  of  God ;  his 
cruel  judgment  against  infants  departing  without  the  sacrament;^ 
his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism ;  his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transub- 
stautiation;  his  devilish  mass;  his  blasphemous  priesthood;  his  pro- 
fane sacrifice  for  sins  of  the  dead  and  the  quick;  ...  his  worldly 
monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy ;  his  three  solemn  vows ;  his  erroneous 
and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent,  with  all  the  subscribers  and  ap- 
provers of  that  cruel  and  bloody  band  conjured  against  the  Kirk  of 
God.'    No  other  Protestant  Confession  is  so  fiercely  anti-popish. 

This  Covenant  was  subscribed  by  King  James  YL,  his  household,  and 
a  number  of  nobles  and  ministers,  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  28, 1581  (or  1580, 
old  style') ;  then  by  the  Assembly  and  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  March, 
1581 ;  again  in  1590,  together  with  a '  General  Band  for  Maintenance  of 
the  True  Eeligion  and  the  King's  Person  or  Estate ;'  it  was  solemnly  re- 
newed, with  additions,  in  1638  and  1639;  ratified  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1640,  and  signed  by  King  Charles  II.,  in  exile,  at  Spey,  June  23, 
1650,  and  again  when  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  in  Scotland,  Jan.  1, 1651.^ 

The  renewal  of  the  Covenant  in  1638,  which  is  more  particularly 
called  the  National  Covenant,  marks  the  Second  Keforraation.  It  in- 
cludes the  old  Covenant  of  1581,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  condemning 
popery,  and  a  protest  against  the  government  of  the  Kirk  by  bishops, 
and  all  those  measures  of  King  Charles  I.  which  ^  do  sensibly  tend  to 

'  Thu  is  the  fint  cm^euvmal  declaration  against  the  damaation,  and,  by  implication^  in 
favor  of  the  salvation,  of  nnhaptized  infants ;  and  agrees  with  the  private  opinion  pteyioosly 
expressed  by  Zwingli  and  BuUinger. 

*  'They  did  not  begin  the  year  in  Scotland,  at  that  time,  till  the  25th  of  March.' — ^Dnn- 
lop's  CoUectioH^Yol  II.  p.  101. 

'  See  the  text  in  Vol.  III.  p.  480 ;  and  in  Calderwood,  Vol.  III.  p.  602.  Calderwood 
thinks  (p.  606)  that  this  confession,  nnder  the  name  of  'wicked  hierarchy,' condemns  Q»t«- 
copai  government ;  bat  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the  papal  hierarchy  is  meant. 
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the  re-establifihment  of  the  Popish  religion  and  tyranny,  and  to  the  sut> 
version  and  ruin  of  the  true  Eeformed  religion,  and  of  our  liberties, 
laws,  and  estates.'  The  additions  were  prepared  by  Alexander  Hen- 
derson and  Johnston  of  Warriston,  to  meet  a  great  crisis.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  semi-presbyterian  mongrel  episcopacy  of 
James  was  comparatively  harmless.     Bat  when  his  son  Charles  and  his 
spiritual  adviser,  Archbishop  Laud,  in  criminal  ignorance  or  contem^it 
of  public  feeling,  attempted  to  force  upon  the  Scots  the  royal  su- 
premacy, with  a  Bomanizing  hierarchy  and  liturgy,  it  produced  a  revo- 
lution and  civil  war  which  extended  to  England,  and  culminated  in  the 
temporary  triumph  of  Puritanism.    Macaulay  traces  the  freedom  of 
England  to  this  ^  act  of  insane  bigotry.'     In  1633  Laud  displayed  the 
most  elaborate  pomp  of  ceremonial  worship  in  Holyrood  Chapel  u> 
impress  the  descendants  of  John  Knox  1    His  new  service-book  differ- 
ed from  the  English  in  a  marked  tendency  to  popery.    When  it  was 
first  introduced,  July  23, 1637,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  in 
the  presence  of  the  privy  council,  the  two  archbishops  of  Scotland, 
several  bishops,  and  the  city  magistrates,  a  poor  old  woman,  named 
Jenny  Geddes,  confounding  '  colic'  and  ^  collect,'  indignantly  exclaimed, 
^Villain,  dost  thou  say  mass  at  my  lug,'  and  hurled  her  famous  stool  at 
the  head  of  the  unfortunate  dean,  who  read  ^the  black,  popish,  and 
superstitious  book.'    Listantly  all  was  uproar  and  confusion  all  over 
the  city.    The  people  shouted  through  the  streets,  ^  A  pope,  a  pope ! 
Antichrist  1    The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  Gideon  I '    The  unpremeditated 
riot  extended  into  a  popular  revolution.    The  result  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  artificial  scheme  which  bigotry  and  tyranny  had  concocted.' 

The  renewal  of  the  Covenant  took  place  in  Greyfriars'  Church,  in 
Edinburgh,  the  28th  of  February,  1638,  and  was  a  most  solemn  and  ex- 
traordinary scene.  No  less  than  sixty  thousand  people  flocked  to  tlie 
city  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  dense  crowd  which  filled  the 
church  and  adjoining  graveyard  listened  with  breathless  attention  to 


'  See  the  additions  in  DanIop*8  Collection,  Vol.  II.  pp.  125-187,  also  the  Acte  of  the 
blies  of  Glasgow,  1638,  and  Edinburgh,  1689,  pp.  114  sqq. 

*  '  Ne?er,'  says  Dean  Stanley  (p.  82),  <  except  in  the  days  of  the  French  Berolatioa,  did  a 
popular  tumult  lead  to  such  important  results.  The  stool  which  was  on  that  occasion  flsng 
at  the  head  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh  extinguished  the  English  Litui*gy  entirely  in  Scotknd 
for  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  great  extent  even  till  the  nineteenth,  and  gave  to  the  cirfl 
war  of  England  an  impulse  which  only  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  mooarelv.* 
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the  prayers,  the  addres&es,  and  the  reading  of  the  Covenant  The  aged 
Karl  of  Sutherland  first  signed  his  name  with  trembling  hand  upon 
tlie  parchment  roll.  Name  followed  name  in  swift  succession.  ^  Some 
ijv^ept  aloud ;  some  burst  into  a  shout  of  exultation ;  some,  after  their 
names,  added  the  words,  till  death/  and  some,  opening  a  vein,  sub- 
scribed with  their  own  warm  blood.  As  the  space  became  filled,  they 
wrote  their  names  in  a  contracted  form,  limiting  them  at  last  to  the 
initial  letters,  till  not  a  spot  remained  on  which  another  letter  could  be 
inscnbed.  .  .  .  Never,  except  among  Ood's  peculiar  people,  the  Jews, 
did  any  national  transaction  equal  in  moral  and  religious  sublimity 
that  which  was  displayed  by  Scotland  on  the  great  day  of  her  sacred 
National  Covenant.** 

Similar  scenes  were  repeated  throughout  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
Noblemen  and  gentlemen  carried  copies  of  the  Covenant  in  their 
pockets  and  portmanteaus,  soliciting  subscriptions.  Women  sat  in 
church  day  and  night,  from  Friday  till  Sunday,  to  receive  the  com- 
munion with  it.  To  refuse  signature  seemed  to  some  denial  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.' 

THE  SOLEBOr  LEAOUE  AND  COVENANT,  1648. 

^  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  Beformation  and  Defense 
of  Eeligion,  the  Honor  and  Happiness  of  the  King,  and  the  Peace  and 
Safety  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,'  is 
the  last  and  the  most  important  of  these  national  compacts  which  grew 
out  of  the  Eeformation.     It  has  neither  the  doctrinal  import  nor  the 
ring  and  fervor  of  the  National  Covenant  of  1580  and  1638,  but  it  had 
a  wider  scope  and  greater  effect     It  is  anti-episcopal  as  well  as  anti- 
papal.    It  is  the  connecting  link  between  Scotch  Presbyterianism  and 
English  Puritanism,  between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  between  the  Scotch  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment   It  aimed  to  secure  uniformity  of  religion  in  the  united  realms, 
while  the  National  Covenant,  like  the  Confession  of  1560,  was  purely 
Scotch,  and  never  exceeded  its  original  boundary.' 

*  Hetherington,  Eietory  of  the  Church  of  Scodandy  p.  91  (8d  ed.). 

*For  fuller  particulars,  see  Baillie's  X€//er<,Vol.  I.,  Botbes's  i2e/aa'oii,  Alton's  Ufa  of 
Henderson,  Burton  (Vol.  VI.  p.  442).  Accounts  from  the  episcopal  side,  in  Thomas  Ste- 
phen's History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  pp.  552  sqq. ;  Stanley,  L  c.  pp.  80  sqq. 

'  It  is  surprising  that  these  two  Covenants  should  be  confounded  by  sudi  a  scholar  aa 
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We  present  first  the  text  in  full : ' 

'  We  Noblemen,  Barons,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Citizens,  Bnrgesses,  BfinSstera  of  Uie  Goqid, 
and  Commons  of  all  sorts,  in  the  kingdoms  of  {Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  bj  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  living  under  one  King,  and  being  of  one  reformed  religion,  having  before  o« 
eyes  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  SaTionr  Jem 
Christ,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  King's  Majesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  tnie  paUk 
liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one*s  private  condition  is  incloded: 
And  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  conspiracies,  attempts,  mnd  pnccieei 
of  the  enemies  of  God,  against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all  places,  eqwcialh 
in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  refunnation  of  religion ;  and  how  mach  their  nge, 
power,  and  presumption  are  of  late  and  at  this  time  increased  and  exercised,  whereof  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estate  of  the  Cbnreh  asd 
kingdom  of  England,  ftnd  the  dangerous  estate  of  the  Church  and  kingdom  of  Scolfauid  are 
present  and  public  testimonies ;  we  have  now  at  last  (after  other  means  of  sopplicstioB,  n- 
monstrance,  protestation,  and  sufferings,  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  onr  religion 
from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of  these  kiDgdom 
in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations),  after  matore  deSbe»- 
tion,  resolved  and  determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  ^k)lemn  League  and  Coventat, 
wherein  we  all  subscribe,  and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most 
High  God,  do  swear, 

'  I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  endesifor,  is 
our  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  against  our  common  enemies ;  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Lreland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  Re- 
formed Churches ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoass 
to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  unifoimity  in  religion,  confession  of  fiuth,  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, directory  for  worship  and  catechising;  that  we,  and  onr  posterity  after  us,  may,  u 
brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 

*  II.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons,  endeavor  the  extirpation  of 
I'opery,  Prelacy  (that  is.  Church  government  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  their  Chanc^ors  and 
Commissaries,  Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical  Officers 
depending  on  that  hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoerer  shaD 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  atid  the  power  of  godliness ;  lest  we  partake  in 
other  men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues ;  and  that  the  Lord 
may  be  one,  and  bis  name  one,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

*III.  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity,  reality,  and  constancy,  in  our  sereral  vocations, 
endeavor,  with  our  estates  and  lives,  mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Tariiaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms ;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  King's  Maj- 
esty's person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  kingdoms;  that  the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and 
that  we  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  Majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

*  IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavor  the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been 
or  shall  be  incendiaries,  malignants,  or  eril  instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of  re- 
Dean  Stanley,  in  his  eloquent  description  of  it,  in  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scothnd,  pp. 
83-80  (Am.  ed.).     Dean  Hook  makes  the  same  mistake — Life  of  Laud,  p.  267« 

*  From  *  The  [Westminster]  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,  Covenants,  National,  and  Solemn  League,*  etc 
Edinburgh,  1788,  pp.  501  sqq.  Mnsson,  in  his  Life  of  Milton,  Vol.  IIL  p.  13,  gives  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Notional  Covenant.  Fuller  inserts  it  in  full,  VoL  VL  p.  25a,  and 
compares  it  (p.  2r»9)  to  '  the  superstitious  and  cruel  Six  Articles  enacted  by  King  Henry  VIII.' 
Comp.  Baillie's  Letter8,\o\.  II.  pp.  81-90;  the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  for  1643; 
Stoughton,  The  Church  of  the  Civil  Wars,  pp.  293  and  320 ;  Masson,  1.  c.Vol.  IIL  pp.  6-16; 
iletherin^on,  1.  c.  pp.  110  sqq. 
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ligion,  dividing  the  King  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another,  or  making 
any  fitction  or  parties  amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and  Covenant ;  that  they 
maj  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  of- 
fenses shall  require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or 
others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shall  judge  convenient. 

*  V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between  these  kingdoms,  denied  in 
former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  granted  unto  us,  and  hath 
been  lately  concluded  and  settled  by  both  Parliaments ;  we  shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to 
our  place  and  interest,  endeavor  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union 
to  aU  posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon  the  willful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner 
expressed  in  the  precedent  article. 

*  VI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League 
and  Covenant  in  tiie  maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and  shall  npt  suffer  ourselves,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn 
from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether  to  make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or 
to  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause  which  so  mnch  con- 
cemeth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  honor  of  the  king ;  but  shall,  all  the 
days  of  our  lives,  zealously  and  constantly  continue  therein  against  all  opposition,  and  pro- 
mote the  same  according  to  our  power  against  all  lets  and  impediments  whatsoever ;  and 
what  we  are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal  and  make  known, 
that  it  may  be  timely  prevented  or  removed :  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

'  And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits 
thereof,  we  profess  and  declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  hum- 
bled for  our  own  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially,  that  we  have  not  as  we 
ought  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the  gospel ;  that  we  have  not  labored  for  the  purity  and 
power  thereof;  and  that  we  have  not  endeavored  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk 
worthy  of  him  in  our  lives ;  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions  so  much 
abounding  amongst  us ;  and  onr  true  and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavor  for  our- 
selves, and  all  others  under  onr  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  in  all  duties 
we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  real  reformation ;  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away  his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation, 
and  establish  these  Churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace. 

*  And  this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher  of  all  hearts, 
with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  great  day  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclosed ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success  as 
may  be  deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people  and  encouragement  to  other  Christian  Churches, 
groaning  under,  or  in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-Christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or 
like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealths.* 

The  immediate  origin  of  this  international  politico-religious  Covenant 
was  the  combined  application  of  the  English  Parliament,  then  at  war 
with  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  then 
sitting  under  its  authority,  for  the  effectual  aid  of  the  Scots,  who  occn- 
pied  a  position  of  neutrality.  Six  commissioners — four  from  the  Par- 
liament (Sir  William  Armyn,  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
and  Mr.  Darley)  and  two  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  (Stephen 
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Marshall  and  Philip  Nye) — appeared  with  official  and  private  letteifi 
before  the  Scotch  Convention  of  Estates  and  the  Oeneral  Assemblj  at 
Edinburgh,  in  August,  1648.  The  English  desired  a  civil  league ;  die 
Scotch  were  for  a  religions  covenant,  and  made  the  latter  a  condition 
of  the  former.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  highly  esteemed  minister  at 
Edinburgh,  Hector  of  the  University  (since  1640),  and  then  for  the  third 
time  Moderator  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  was  intrusted  with  die 
preparation  of  the  document.  He  had  drawn  up  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  five  years  before.  The  English  suggested  some  modi- 
fications which  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  political  feature.  The 
draft  was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Greneral 
Assembly  and  the  Scottish  Convention,  Aug.  17, 1648.  The  people, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  Covenant  of  1638,  manifested  their  mo6t 
hearty  approval,  and  went  into  the  new  engagement  with  the  ^pei^ 
vidum  ingenium  Scotorum.' 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  became  a  signal  of  war  and  vic- 
tory in  the  history  of  Puritanism.  It  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Scotch  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Westminster  standards  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline.  It  was  debated  for  three  or  four  days 
in  that  Assembly,  and  approved,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  by  all 
the  members  except  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  2l8t  of  September 
Parliament  ordered  it  to  be  published  and  subscribed  throughout  En- 
gland. On  the  25th  of  September  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (two  hundred  and  twenty-eight)  and  the  divines  of  the  Assemblj 
set  the  example  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,'  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  solemn 
events  in  the  history  of  England.  It  reminds  one  of  the  formation  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  on  the  green  meadow  at  Griitli.  After  prayer 
and  addresses  by  White  of  Dorchester,  Philip  Nye,  and  Henderson,  the 
Covenant  was  read,  article  by  article,  from  the  pulpit,  and  every  mem- 
ber, standing  up  and  lifting  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  took  the  pledge, 
and  then  signed  his  name  on  the  rolls  of  parchment  The  House  of 
Lords  followed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  (Oct.  15).  The  same  solemn 
scene  was  re-enacted  in  almost  every  English  town  and  parish  where 
the  authority  of  Parliament  prevailed.     Cromwell  among  the  Com- 

'  It  is  still  used  as  a  place  of  worship  on  special  occasions  by  the  Hoases  of  PariiaineBL 
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nions,  and  probably,  also,  Milton  as  a  householder,  signed  the  document, 
though  Cromwell  afterwards  made  war  on  the  Scots,  and  Milton  came 
to  the  conclusion  that '  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.'  In 
vain  did  the  King,  from  his  head-quarters  in  Oxford,  forbid  the  League 
(Oct.  9),  as  ^a  traitorous  and  seditious  combination  against  himself 
and  the  established  religion  of  his  kingdom.'  It  became  the  shib- 
boleth of  Puritan  religion  and  patriotism.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions.  England,  after  all,  was  not  so  zealous  for  Presby- 
terianism  as  Scotland,  and  not  used  to  covenanting.  Bichard  Baxter 
raised  his  voice  against  the  indiscriminate  enforcement  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  prevented  its  being  taken  in  Kidderminster  and  the  neigh- 
borhood.* 

From  England  the  tide  flowed  back  to  Scotland,  and  Scotland, 
stimulated  by  the  example,  outran  the  neighboring  country  in  zeal  for 
the  League.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1643,  most  of  the  nobles,  in- 
cluding eighteen  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  solemnly  signed  it  in 
Edinburgh,  and  from  that  day  on  for  months  there  was  '  a  general 
swearing  to  the  Covenant'  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians in  England,  from  district  to  district,  from  city  to  city,  from 
village  to  village,  from  parish  to  parish.' 

'O'er  hill  and  dale  the  sammons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  panae  the  herald  knew. 
£^h  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 
Mustered  its  little  horde  of  men, 
That  met,  as  torrents  from  the  height, 
In  Highland  dales,  when  streams  unite. 
Still  gathering  as  they  pour  along, 
A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong.' 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1643,  the  two  countries  entered  into  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  Scots  promised  to  furnish  an  army  for  the  war, 
the  expenses  to  be  refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Scots 
felt  that  they  were  playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  towards 
the  neighbor  who  had  fallen  among  thieves.  *  Surely,'  says  Baillie, '  it 
was  a  great  Act  of  faith  in  God,  and  huge  courage  and  unheard-of  com- 
passion' on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  nation,  *  to  hazard  their  own  peace 

*  Marsden  {History  of  the  Later  Puritans,  p.  77) :  '  Such  is  the  weight  of  character :  one 
conntiy  clergyman  prevailed  against  the  rulers  of  two  kingdoms.' 

*  Stonghton,  Vol.  I.  p.  294 ;  Masson,  VoL  III.  pp.  12, 18. 
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and  venture  their  lives  and  all,  for  to  save  a  people  bo  irrecoverably 
rained,  both  in  their  own  and  in  all  the  world's  eyes.' 

The  united  army  fought  under  the  banner  of  the  Anglo-Scotch 
Covenant  against  royal  and  episcopal  tyranny,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  presbyterian  uniformity.  The  negative  end  was  gained,  the 
positive  failed.  ^  Trusting  in  God  and  keeping  their  powder  diy,'  the 
Puritans  overthrew  both  monarchy  and  prelacy,  but  only  to  be  over- 
thrown in  turn  by  the  Nemesis  of  history.  No  human  power  coald 
bring  the  two  kingdoms  under  one  creed  and  one  form  of  government 
and  worship.  Presbyterian  uniformity  in  England  was  as  preposteroas 
as  Episcopal  uniformity  in  Scotland. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  weakened  by  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and  was  virtually  broken 
with  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  execution  of  Charles  L 
(1648).'  The  English  army  put  down  tlie  Covenant  which  the  Scotch 
army  had  set  up.  After  the  Bestoration  it  became  an  object  of  in- 
tense hatred,  and  was  publicly  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  order  of  Parliament  (1661).  Charles  IL,  who 
had  twice  sworn  both  to  the  Solemn  League  and  to  the  National  Cove- 
nant as  a  part  of  his  coronation  oath  in  Scotland  (June  23, 1650,  and 
Jan.  1, 1651),  broke  his  oath  as  soon  as  he  ascended  the  English  throne, 
and  established  the  royal  Supremacy  and  Episcopacy  even  in  Presby- 
terian Scotland  (1662).  But  the  Covenanters  fought  for  the  institu- 
tions of  their  fathers  with  the  heroic  spirit  of  martyrdom  through  all 
those  troubled  times, 

'Whose  memoiy  rings  throagh  Scotland  to  this  boor.* 
THE   SOOTOH  KIBK. 

After  severe  struggles  Prelacy  was  again  overthrown  and  Pliesby- 
terianism  permanently  re-established  in  Scotland  by  Parliament  in 
1690,  though  with  a  degree  of  dependence  on  the  state  which  kept  up  a 
constant  irritation,  and  which  led  from  time  to  time  to  new  secessions. 

*  The  Westminster  Assembly,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  sympathised  with  Presbytcrun 
Scotland  in  loyalty  to  the  monarchy,  and  unanimously  signified  its  desire  for  the  Ki^*s  re- 
lease. Forty-seven  ministers,  meeting  at  Sion  College,  signed  a  document  addresaed  to 
Fairfax,  in  which  they  protested  most  earnestly  in  the  name  of  religion  and  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  against  the  military  usurpation  and  the  violence  intended  to  the  King^s  penoOi 
Masson,  Vol.  III.  p.  716 ;  Stoughton,  Vol.  L  p.  629. 
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These  secessious  from  the  Estahlkhed  Kirk,  down  to  the  great  exodoe 
of  the  Free  Chnrch  in  1843,  were  no  new  departures,  but,  like  the  sects 
in  liussia,  returns  to  the  old  landmarks.  The  system  of  Calvin istic 
Presbjterianism  which  the  great  Reformer  had  established  in  Geneva 
fonnd  in  Scotland  a  larger  and  more  congenial  field  of  action,  and 
became  there  more  free  and  independent  of  the  civil  power.  It 
was  wrought  into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  which  seems  to  be 
predestinated  for  such  a  manly,  sturdy.  God-fearing,  solid,  persevering 
type  of  Christianity.  Bomanism  in  the  Highlands  is  only  an  unsub- 
dued remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  lately  reinforced  by  Irish  emi- 
grants to  the  large  cities.  Episcopacy  Is  an  English  exotic  for  Scotch- 
men educated  in  England  and  associated  with  the  English  aristocracy. 
The  body  of  the  people  are  Presbyterian  to  the  back-bone.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  Established  Kirk,  the  United  Presbyterians,  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  smaller  secession  bodies  seem  insignificant  to  an 
outside  observer,  and  turn  on  questions  of  psalmody,  patronage,  and  re- 
lation to  the  civil  goverament.  The  vital  doctrines  and  principles  are 
held  in  common  by  all.  DifPerences  of  opinion,  which  in  other  coun- 
tries constitute  merely  theological  schools  or  parties  in  one  and  the 
same  denomination,  give  rise  in  Scotland  to  separate  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  The  scrupulous  conscientiousness  and  stubbornness 
which  clothe  minor  questions  with  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  funda- 
mental principles,  and  are  made  to  justify  separation  and  schism,  are  the 
shadow  of  a  virtue.  Scotland  is  an  unconquerable  fort  of  orthodox 
Protestantism.  In  no  other  country  and  Church  do  we  find  such  fidelity 
and  tenacity ;  such  unswerving  devotion^to  the  genius  of  the  Befonna- 
tion;  such  union  of  metaphysical  subtlety  with  religious  fervor  and 
impetuosity ;  such  general  interest  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and  enter- 
prizes  ;  such  jealousy  for  the  rights  and  self-government  of  the  Church ; 
such  loyalty  to  a  particular  denomination  combined  with  a  generous 
interest  in  Christ's  kingdom  at  large;  such  reverence  for  God's  holy 
Word  and  holy  day,  that  after  the  hard  and  honest  toil  of  the  week 
lights  up  the  poorest  man's  cottage  on  '  Saturday  night.' 

The  history  of  Christianity,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  furnishes 
no  brighter  chapter  of  heroic  and  successful  sacrifices  for  the  idea  of 
the  sole  headship  of  Christ,  and  the  honor  and  independence  of  his 
Church,  than  the  Free-Church  movement,  whose  leaders — Chalmers, 

Vol.  I.— Y  t 
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Welsh,  Candlish,  Cnniiingham,  Dnncan,  Fairbairn,  Gnthrie,  Buchanan, 
Arnot — have  now  one  by  one  taken  their  place  among  the  great  and 
good  men  of  the  past,  bat  will  continue  to  live  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  people.  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  himself  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Scotchmen,  who  was  a  member  of  the  disruption  Assembly  of  1843, 
and  found  it  harder  to  stay  in  the  Established  Church  as  ^  a  reatorer  of 
the  breach'  than  to  go  out  of  it  amid  the  huzzas  of  popular  enthusiasm, 
honored  himself  as  much  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  his  teacher,  when  he  spoke 
of  him  after  his  death  as  a  man  '  whose  noble  character,  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, and  patriotic  views  will  rear  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity like  Alpine  peaks,  long  after  the  nan*ow  valleys  which  have  for 
a  brief  period  divided  us  are  lost  in  the  far  distance  of  past  history.'* 
In  securing  liberty  for  itself,  the  Free  Church  conferred  a  blessing 
upon  the  mother  Church  by  rousing  it  to  greater  activity,  and  setting 
in  motion  an  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of  the  Law 
of  Patronage  by  Act  of  Parliament  (1875). 

§  91.  The  Sootoh  CATSomsMB. 

Catechetical  instruction  became  soon  after  the  Beformation,  and  re- 
mains to  this  day,  one  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  Presbyterisn 
Scotland,  and  accounts  largely  for  the  general  diffusion  of  religioos 
information  among  the  people. 

The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  adopted  in  1560,  prescribes  public 
catechising  of  the  children  before  the  people  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1570  ordered  ministers  and  elders  to  give  to 
all  the  children  within  their  parishes  three  courses  of  religions  instruc- 
tion— when  they  were  nine,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  of  aga  Later 
assemblies  enacted  similar  laws,  and  enjoined  it  also  upon  the  heads 
of  families  to  catechise  their  children  and  servants.  The  Assembly  of 
1649  renewed  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  1639  *for  a  day  of  weeklie 
catechising,  to  be  constantly  observed  in  every  kirk.'* 

The  older  Catechisms,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  contain  the  same 
system  of  doctrine  in  a  fresher  though  less  logical  form  than  the 
Westminster  standards,  by  which  they  were  superseded  after  the  middle 

*  Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod,  by  his  Brother^  1876,  VoL  I.  p.  263  (N.  Y.  ed.). 

*  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  xi.  sect.  3 ;  Builc  of  Universal  Kirk,  p.  121  (Peterkin*8  editsoaV* 
Horatius  Bonar,  Catechisms  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  (London,  1866),  Pre&ce,  p.  xxxm 
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of  tlie  seventeenth  century.  ^  Oar  Scottish  Catechisms,'  says  Dr.  Bonar, 
the  hy  mnist, '  though  gray  with  the  antiquity  of  three  centuries,  are  not 
jet  out  of  date.  They  still  read  well,  both  as  to  style  and  substance ; 
it  would  be  hard  to  amend  them,  or  to  substitute  something  better  in 
their  place.  Like  some  of  our  old  church-bells,  they  have  retained  for 
centuries  their  sweetness  and  amplitude  of  tone  unimpaired.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Church  has  gained  any  thing  by  the  exchange 
of  the  Eeformation  standards  for  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  .  .  . 
In  the  Beformation  we.  find  doctrine,  life,  action  nobly  blended.  Be- 
tween these  tliere  was  harmony,  not  antagonism ;  for  antagonism  in 
such  cases  can  only  arise  when  the  parts  are  disproportionately  min- 
gled. Subsequently  the  balance  was  not  preserved:  the  purely  dog- 
matical preponderated.  This  was  an  evil,  yet  an  evil  not  so  easily 
avoided  as  some  think ;  for,  as  the  amount  of  error  flung  upon  society 
increased, the  necessity  for  encountering  it  increased  also;  controversy 
spread,  dialectics  rose  into  repute,  and  the  dogmatical  threatened  to 
stifle  or  dispossess  the  vital.' > 

FOBEION  OATSOHISMS. 

The  Catechism  of  Calvin  and  the  Palatinate  or  Heidelberg  Cate^ 
chism  were  approved  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  much  used  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.' 

An  English  edition  of  the  former  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  appeared  first  at  Geneva,  1556,  for  the  use  of  the  congregation 
of  exiles,  of  which  Knox  was  pastor,  and  then  at  Edinbui^h,  1564. 
The  latter  was  printed  in  Edinburgh,  1591, 1615,  and  1621. 

KATTVE   OATEOHISMS. 

The  number  of  these  must  have  been  very  large.  King  James 
remarked  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  that  in  Scotland 
every  son  of  a  good  woman  thought  himself  competent  to  write 
a  Catechism.  We  mention  only  those  which  had  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion: 

1.  Two  Catechisms  of  John  Craig  (1512-1600),  an  eminent  minister 


*  L.  c.  p.  viii. 

*  See  both  in  Dan1op'9  and  Bonar'B  Coliectioni.    Comp.  above,  pp.  467  and  587  sq. 
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at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Edinbui^gh.^   He  was  the  author  of  the  Second 
Scotch  Confession.' 

The  Larger  Catechism  of  Craig  was  first  printed  in  Edinboigfa,  by 
Henrie  Charteris,  in  1581,  and  in  London,  1589.  The  General  Aasenh 
bly  of  1590  indorsed  it,  and  ordered  an  abridgment  by  the  author, 
which  was  approved  and  published  in  1591.  In  this  shorter  form  it 
was  generally  used  till  superseded  by  the  Westminster  Catechism.  The 
author  says  in  the  Preface  (dated  July  20, 1581) :  ^  First,  I  have  ab- 
stained from  all  curious  and  hard  questions ;  and,  next,  I  have  brought 
the  questions  and  the  answers  to  as  few  words  as  I  could,  and  that  for 
the  ease  of  children  and  common  people,  who  can  not  understand  nor 
gather  the  substance  of  a  long  question  or  a  long  answer  confirmed 
with  many  reasons.'  The  work  begins  with  some  historical  questions, 
and  then  explains  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  ends  with  the  means  of  grace  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  questions  and  answers  are  short,  and  of  almoet  equal 
length.  We  give  some  specimens  from  the  larger  work,  which  is  little 
known : 

JFtrst  Questions. 

Qties,  Who  made  man  and  woman  ? 

AnB.  The  eternal  God  of  his  goodneaa. 

Ques.  Whereof  made  he  them  ? 

An»,  Of  an  earthly  body  and  an  heavenly  spirit. 

Qvcf.  To  whose  image  made  he  them? 

Ana,   To  his  own  image. 

Ques,  What  is  the  image  of  God? 

AnB,   Perfect  uprightness  in  body  and  soaL 

Qu««.  To  what  end  were  they  made? 

Ans,  To  acknowledge  and  serve  their  Maker. 

Qftet,  How  should  they  have  served  him  ? 

Ana,   According  to  his  holy  wilL 

Q^e9,  How  did  they  know  his  wiU  ? 

Ana,  By  his  Works,  Word,  and  Sacraments. 

Quea,  What  liberty  had  they  to  obey  his  wiU  ? 

Ana,  They  had  free  wiU  to  obey  and  disobey. 

Of  the  Sacraments, 

Quea,  What  is  a  Sacrament? 

Ana,   A  sensible  sign  and  seal  of  God's  &vor  offered  and  given  to  ns. 

'  Both  in  Bonar,  pp.  187-285.    The  Shorter  Catechism  is  also  printed  in  Daalop'a  Catat- 
tion^Vol  II.  pp.  365-377. 
*  See  p.  686;  Calderwood,Vol.III.p.  854;  M'Crie,  J:  fnox ,  pp.  28^  aqq. 
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Ques,  To  what  end  are  the  Sacraments  given  ? 

Ans.   To  noarish  our  faith  in  the  promise  of  God. 

Q!ues,  How  can  senuible  signs  do  this  ? 

^ji«.   They  have  this  office  of  God,  not  of  themselves. 

Ques.  How  do  the  Sacraments  differ  from  the  Word  ? 

A  ns.   They  speak  to  the  eye,  and  the  Word  to  the  ear. 

Ques,  Speak  they  other  things  than  the  Word  ? 

Ans.    No,  but  the  same  diversely. 

Q^es,  Bat  the  word  doth  teach  as  safficiently  ? 

Ans.   Yet  the  Sacraments  with  the  Word  do  it  more  effectually. 

Ques.  What,  then,  are  the  Sacraments  to  the  Word  ? 

Ans.   They  are  sore  and  authentic  seals  given  by  God. 

Ques.  May  the  Sacraments  be  without  the  Word  ? 

Ans.  No,  for  the  Word  is  their  life. 

Ques.  May  the  Word  be  fruitful  without  the  Sacraments? 

Ans.   Yes,  no  doubt,  but  it  worketh  more  plenteously  with  them. 

Ques.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? 

Ans.  Because  more  senses  are  moved  to  the  comfort  of  our  faith. 

Baptism. 

Ques.  What  is  the  signification  of  baptism  ? 

Ans.   Remission  of  our  sins  and  regeneration. 

Ques.  What  similitude  hath  baptism  with  remission  of  sins  ? 

Ans.   As  washing  cleanseth  the  body,  so  Christ's  blood  our  sonki 

Ques,  Wherein  doth  this  cleansing  stand? 

Ans.    In  putting  away  of  sin,  and  imputation  of  justice. 

Ques.  Wherein  standeth  our  regeneration  ? 

Ans,  In  mortification  and  newness  of  life. 

Ques.  How  are  these  things  sealed  up  in  baptism  ? 

Ans,   By  laying  on  of  water. 

Ques,  What  doth  the  laying  on  of  the  water  signify  ? 

Ans,  Our  dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  righteousness. 

Ques,  Doth  the  external  washing  work  these  things  ? 

Ans,  No,  it  is  the  work  of  God*s  Holy  Spirit  only. 

Ques,  Then  the  sacrament  is  a  bare  figure  ? 

Ans,  No,  but  it  hath  the  verity  joined  with  it 

Ques.  Do  all  men  receive  these  graces  with  the  Sacraments? 

Ans.  No,  but  only  the  faithful. 

The  Zord^s  Supper. 

Ques.  What  signifieth  the  Lord's  Supper  to  us  ? 
Ans,  That  our  souls  are  fed  with  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Ques,  Why  is  this  represented  by  bread  and  wine  ? 

A  ns.  Because  what  the  one  doth  to  the  body,  the  same  doth  the  other  to  the  son!  spiritually. 
Ques,  But  our  bodies  are  joined  corporally  with  the  elements,  or  outward  signs  ? 
Ans.  Even  so  our  souls  be  joined  spiritually  with  Christ  his  body. 
Qties.  What  need  is  there  of  this  union  with  him  ? 
Ans.   Otherwise  we  can  not  enjoy  his  benefits. 
Ques.  Declare  that  in  the  Sacrament  ? 

Ans.  As  we  see  the  elements  given  to  feed  our  bodies,  even  so  we  see  by  fiiith  Christ  gave 
his  body  to  as  to  feed  our  souls. 
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Qites,  Did  he  not  give  it  upon  the  Cross  for  ns  ? 

Atu.  Yes,  and  here  he  giveth  the  same  body  to  be  oar  spiritual  food,  which  we  reodvp  aid 
feed  on  by  faith. 

Quea,  How  receive  we  his  body  and  blood  ? 

Atu.    By  oor  own  lively  faith  only. 

Qites,  What  foUoweth  apon  this  receiving  by  fiuth? 

Ana.  That  Christ  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

Ques.  Then  we  receive  only  the  tokens,  and  not  his  body  ? 

Atu.   We  receive  his  very  substantial  body  and  blood  by  faith. 

Ques.  How  can  that  be  proved  ? 

Atu.    By  the  truth  of  his  Word,  and  nature  of  a  Sacrament 

Ques.  But  his  natural  body  is  in  heaven  ? 

Atis.    I  no  doubt,  but  yet  we  receive  it  in  earth  by  faith. 

Quet.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Aiu.   By  the  wonderful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Cause  and  Progress  of  Salvation. 

QuBM.  Out  of  what  fountain  doth  this  our  stability  flow  ? 

Atu.  Out  of  God's  eternal  and  constant  [unchanging]  election  in  Christ. 

Ques.  By  what  way  cometh  this  election  to  us  ? 

Atu.   By  his  effectual  calling  in  due  time. 

Ques.  What  worketh  this  effectual  calling  in  us  ? 

Atu.  The  obedience  of  faith. 

Ques.  What  thing  doth  faith  work  ? 

Atu.  Our  perpetual  and  inseparable  union  with  Christ. 

Ques.  What  worketh  this  union  with  Christ  ? 

Atu.  A  mutual  communion  with  him  and  his  graces. 

Ques.  What  worketh  this  communion  ? 

Atu.   Remission  of  sins  and  imputation  of  justice. 

Ques.  What  worketh  remission  of  sins  and  imputation  of  justice  ? 

Atu,   Peace  of  conscience  and  continual  sanctification. 

Ques.  What  worketh  sanctification  ? 

Atts.  The  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  godliness. 

2.  A  Latin  Catechism,  entitled  Rudimenta  Pietatis  and  Summvia 
Catechismij  for  the  use  of  grammar  schools.^  It  is  ascribed  to  As- 
DBEW  Simpson,  who  was  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Perdi,  and 
the  first  Protestant  minister  at  Dunbar.  It  was  used  in  the  high- 
school  at  Edinburgh  down  to  1710. 

Besides  this,  the  Latin  editions  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and 
Calvin's  Catechism  (translated  by  Patrick  Adamson)  were  also  in  use. 

3.  The  Catechism  of  John  DAvmsoN,  minister  at  Salt-Preston,  ap- 
proved by  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lowthiane  and  Tweddale,  1599.' 

4.  A  metrical  Catechism  by  the  Weddekbuenb  in  the  time  of  Enox.^ 

*  In  Dunlop's  Collectitm,  Vol.  II.  pp.  378-3S2,  and  in  Bonar,  pp.  289-29S. 
■  Bonar,  p.  824. 
"  Bonar,  p.  301. 
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X'lie  sentiment  is  better  than  the  poetry.  The  Beformation  in  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Holland,  called  forth  metrical  vei'sions  of  the 
PsalmSy  while  in  Germany  it  produced  original  hymns.  The  gospel 
^^as  sang  as  well  as  preached  into  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
IBut  a  Catechism  is  for  instruction,  and  requires  plain,  clear,  precise 
statements  for  common  comprehension. 


VIL  THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDa 
§  92.  The  Puiutan  Confuot. 

LUeraiun. 

1.  Sources. 

1.  The  ParUamenUiy  Acts,  the  Mlnntes  and  Standards  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the  royal  Procla- 
MiatloDs,  Cromwell's  Letters,  Milton's  state  papers,  and  other  pnblle  docnments.  See  the  StaU  CdUn" 
^ars;  RusHwosm's  ColUeHon  (1816-1648) ;  Caii>wbu.'s  DoewmmUnry  AnnaU  <tf  the  Churek  qf  BngHtmd 
<1&46-1716) ;  Caiii)sn*s  Annalt  ^Jamea  /.  (with  the  king's  own  works) ;  Wm wood's ifemoHnte  qf  State; 
auid  the  literatnre  mentioned  in  ft  98  and  {  M. 

8.  The  private  writings  of  the  Bplsoopal  and  Puritan  divines  dnring  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  the 
Stnarta,  too  nnmerons  even  to  clsssiiy.  Mnch  material  for  history  may  be  drawn  from  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Laud  (b.  1578,  beheaded  1646),  especially  his  Diary  (in  the  first  vol.  of  his  JUmainet  pnbL  by 
H.  Wharton,  1806-1700,  in  8  vols,  fol.,  and  in  the  Anglo-GUhoUc  lAbrary^  Oxford,  1847-1860,  6  vols.),  and 
of  RioHASD  Baztsb  (1616-1691),  especially  in  the  NamUiifoe  qf  hie  Life  and  Tiimee  (pnbl.  by  Sylvester, 
looe,  under  the  title  RAiquim  Baximiance,  in  1  vol.  fol.,  and  by  Dr.  Calamy,  1718,  in  4  vols.,  and  in  ed. 
of  his  Praetieai  Worke,  Lond.  1880. 88  vols.  Baxter's  nnmerons  controversial  tracts  have  never  been  col- 
lected, and  have  gone,  with  his  medical  prescriptions,  to  'everlasting  rest,'  but  his  practical  works  will 
last).  Mrs.  Loot  HnroBiiisoM's  Memotre  q/  (her  husband)  Cbloncl  ITiiteAiiMon,  wUh  OHohnaX  Anecdoiee 
^f  nutr^  qf  hie  moet  Dietinguiehed  CorUemporariee,  and  a  Swmmary  Review  qf  P%Mie  A  f aire  (pnbl.  from 
MS.  7th  ed.  Lood.  1848),  present  an  admirable  picture  of  the  inner  and  private  life  of  the  Puritans. 

8.  Innumerable  controversial  pamphlets  and  tracts  for  the  thnes,  which  did  the  work  of  the  newspapers 
of  to-day.  From  1640  to  1660  no  less  than  80,000  pamphlets  on  Church  government  alone  are  said  to  have 
appeared.   Milton's  tracts  surpass  all  others  in  eloquence  and  force. 

8.  Historical. 

Thomas  Fullsb  a6Q8-1661,  Prebendary  of  Sarum) :  The  Chureh  Hietory  qf  BritaiH,  from  the  Birth  qf 
Chrlet  tenia  the  Year  1648.    Ed.  of  Brewer,  Oxford,  184«,in  6  vols.  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.). 

CuiSEMDOM  (1606-1674,  Royalist  and  Episcopalian) :  Hietory  qf  the  BebeUion,  Oxford  ed.  1689  and  1849, 
T  vols. 

Damiu.  N»al  (1678-1748,  Independent) :  Bietory  qf  the  Puritane,  or  Proteetant  NoneoisfMrmi$te,/tom  the 
R^kfrmation  in  1617  to  the  Bevolution  in  1688.  Lond.  1788;  Toulmin's  ed.  1798, 6  vols, ;  Choules's  ed. 
New  York  (Hsrpers),  1868,  In  8  vols. 

J.  B.  MAasDn  (Vicar  of  Great  Missenden) :  The  Hietory  qf  the  Early  Pwitane,  from  the  B^f&rmation  to 
the  Opening  qf  the  Civil  War  in  1648.  Lond.  1860, 8d  ed.  1868.  By  the  same :  The  Hietory  qf  the  Later 
§*ttHUKne,from  the  Opening  qf  the  CivU  War  in  1648  to  the  ^feetion  qf  the  NoneonMming  Clergy  in  1668. 
Lniid.  1688. 

Hallam  :  Otmetitutional  Hietory  qf  England,  6th  ed.  ch.  vii.-xi. 

Th.  Cablyls:  Life  and  Lettere  qf  Cromwell.  Lond.  and  New  York,  1846,  8  vols.  ( 'Edited  with  the 
aire  of  an  antiquarian  and  the  genius  of  a  poet.'— Green,  HieLqfthe  Englieh  People,  p.  68a) 

OuisOT's  French  worku  on  Charlee  l.  (1686-1649, 8  vols.).  Cromwea  0649-1668),  the  Be-eotaWehmtni  qf 
ths  StuarU  att8-1660, 8  vols.),  Monk  (1660,  transl.  by  Scoble,  1861),  the  Englieh  Bevoltttton  qf  1640  (transL 
by  Haslitt,  Lond.  1866). 

SAJfUKLHonmrs:  The  PwHtane  during  the  Bttgne  qf  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  EUgohetk.  Boston,  18Bfr.61, 
8to1si 

Principal  TVX.LOOB  (Scotch  Presbyt) :  Englieh  Puritaniem  and  ite  Leadere:  OromweO,  Milton^  Baactor, 
Bunyan,    Lond.  1861. 

Dr.  Jomi  Stououton  (Independent) :  Eedeeiaetieal  Hietory  of  England  (daring  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Rentorntlon).  Lond.  1867-1875,  5  voln.  By  the  same :  Church  and  State  Two 
Hundred  Yeare  ago,  A  Hietory  qfEeeteeiaetioal  A f aire  in  England  from  1660  to  1668.  Lond.  1868.    By  the 
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same :  Spiritual  Beroe$;  or^  SkeiehM  qf  the  Puritans  (Cb.  VT.,  The  Westmlurter  Assembly,  pp.  liO  pq^' 
Lond.  1800. 

Datid  MAiiaoN  (Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  EDgllsh  Lit.  Id  the  UdIt.  of  Bdinb.) :  The  I4fe  ttfJohM.  MS^  . 
Narratied  in  eannection  with  the  PoUtieal,  BodeeUutieai,  and  Literary  Biatory  qf  hie  2Vm«i.  Lood.  VSa 
80, 6  Tola.    See  Vol.  H  (1871),  Books  m.  and  IT. ,  and  VoL  lU  (1878),  Books  L,  n.,  and  m. 

On  the  early  history  of  New  England  Porltanlsm,  see  the  well-known  works  of  PAumr,  BAvoort 
Fblt  ;  and  Lw»abd  Baooh's  OeneeU  of  the  New  Bn^and  Churehee  (New  York,  1874) 

PBOTEBTAinTSM   Ain>  CIVIL  WAB8. 

The  Reformation  has  often  been  charged  by  Roman  Catholic  writers 
with  being  the  mother  of  the  bloody  civil  wars  which  grew  out  of  die 
close  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  which  devastated  Europe  for 
more  than  a  century.  But  the  fault  is  primarily  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
Exclusiveness  and  intolerance  are  fundamental  principles  of  her  creaL 
and  persecution  her  consistent  practice  wherever  she  has  the  power. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  Protestantism  was  strangled  in  its  cradle.  In 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  it  was  reduced  to  a  struggling  minority 
,  by  the  civil  sword  and  the  Jesuit  intrigues.  In  France  it  barely  es- 
caped annihilation  in  the  massacre  of  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  the  pope  hailed  with  a  Te  Deum ;  and  after  fighting  its  way 
to  the  throne,  and  acquiring  the  limited  toleration  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  again  persecuted  almost  to  extermination  by  the  most 
Catholic  King  Louis  XIV.  In  Switzerland  the  war  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Reformed  Cantons,  in  which  Zwingli  fell,  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  religions  on  a  basis  of  equality.  Germany  had  to  pass 
through  the  fearful  ordeal  of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  which  destroyed 
nearly  one  half  of  its  population,  but  ended,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  pope,  with  the  legal  recognition  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Confessions  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  United  Prov- 
inces of  Holland  came  out  victorious  from  the  long  and  bloody  struggle 
with  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Spain.  Scotland  fought  persisteutlv 
and  successfully  against  popery  and  prelacy.  England,  after  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  Reformation  under  Elizabeth,  was  shaken 
to  the  base  by  an  internal  conflict,  not  between  Protestants  and  foreign 
Romanists,  but  between  Protestants  and  native  Romanizers,  nltn- 
Protestant  Puritans  and  semi-Catholic  Churchmen. 

This  conflict  marks  the  most  important  period  in  the  Church  hist<xT 
of  that  island ;  it  called  forth  on  both  sides  its  deepest  moral  and  re^ 
ligious  forces ;  it  made  England  at  last  the  stronghold  of  constitntioDal 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  laid  the  foundations  for  a  Protestant  republic 
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in  America.  The  Puritans  were  the  pioneers  in  this  straggle  in  Old 
England,  and  the  fathers  of  New  England  beyond  the  sea.  As  tlie 
blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  so  freedom  is  the  sweet 
fruit  of  bitter  persecution. 

GHARAOTEB  OF  PUBirAinSM. 

Puritanism  —  an  honorable  name,  etymologically  and  historically, 
though  originally  given  in  reproach,'  like  Pietism  and  Methodism — 
aimed  at  a  radical  purification  and  reconstruction  of  Church  and  State 
on  the  sole  basis  of  the  Word  of  God,  without  regard  to  the  traditions 
of  men.  It  was  a  second  Beformation,  as  bold  and  earnest  as  the  first, 
but  less  profound  and  comprehensive,  and  more  radical  in  its  antag- 
onism to  the  raediseval  Church.  It  was  a  revolution,  and  ran  into  the 
excesses  of  a  revolution,  which  called  forth,  by  the  natural  law  of  reac- 
tion, the  opposite  excesses  of  a  reactionary  restoration ;  but  it  difPers 
from  more  recent  revolutions  by  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
motive  and  aim.  Tlie  English  Puritans,  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  and 
the  French  Huguenots  were  alike  spiritual  descendants  of  Calvin,  and 
represent,  with  different  national  characteristics,  the  same  heroic  faith 
and  severe  discipline.  They  were  alike  animated  by  the  fear  of  God, 
which  made  them  strong  and  free.  They  bowed  reverently  before  his 
holy  Word,  but  before  no  human  authority.  In  their  eyes  God  alone 
was  great 

The  Puritans  were  no  separate  organization  or  sect,  bnt  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  national  Church  of  England,  and  at  one  time  they  became 
the  national  Church  itself,  treating  their  opponents  as  Konconformists, 
as  tliey  had  been  treated  by  them  before,  and  as  they  were  treated  after- 
wards in  turn.  Conformity  and  Nonconformity  were  relative  terms, 
which  each  party  construed  in  its  own  way  and  for  its  own  advantage. 
The  Puritan  ministers  were  educated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 

'  The  name  Puritans  (from  pure^  as  Catharists  from  Jtodapdc),  or  PrecitianSf  occurs  first 
about  1564  or  1566,  and  was  employed  to  brand  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
priestly  Testments,  as  the  cap,  surplice,  and  the  tippet  (but  not  the  gown,  which  the  Puritans 
and  Presbyterians  retained,  as  well  as  the  Continental  Protestant  ministers).  Shakspere 
uses  the  term  half  a  dozen  times,  and  always  reproachfully  (see  Clarke's  Shaksp.  Concordance 
and  Schmidt's  Shahp:  Lexicony  s.  ▼.)•  In  the  good  sense,  it  denotes  those  who  went  back  to 
the  parity  and  simplicity  of  apostolic  Christianity  in  faith  and  morals.  Neal  defines  a  Puritan 
to  be  '  a  man  of  severe  morals,  a  Calrinist  in  doctrine,  and  a  Nonconformist  to  the  ceremo- 
nies and  discipline  of  the  Church,  though  not  totally  separated  from  it' 
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had  biBhope,  deans,  and  pi'ofessors  of  theology  among  their  leaders  ssd 
sympathizers.  Their  intention  was  not  to  secede,  bat  simply  to  refonn 
still  further  the  national  Church  in  the  interest  of  primitive  purity  sbc 
simplicity  by  legislative  and  executive  sovereignty.  The  tyranniG&l 
measures  of  the  ruling  party  drove  them  to  greater  opposition,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  into  complete  independency  and  the  advocacy 
of  toleration  and  freedom.  But  originally  they  were  as  intolerant  and 
exclusive  as  their  opponents.  The  common  error  of  both  was  that  they 
held  to  a  close  union  of  Church  and  State,  and  aimed  at  one  national 
Church,  to  which  all  citizens  must  conform. 

ORIGIN  Am)   PBOGBESS   OF  THB  OONTBOVERSY. 

'  Nonconformity,'  says  Thomas  Fuller  in  his  quaint  and  pithj  way. 
^  was  conceived  in  the  days  of  King  Edward,  bom  in  tlie  reign  of 
Qneen  Mai7  (but  beyond  the  sea,  at  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main),  Dureed 
and  weaned  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  grew  up  a  youtli  or  tall  stripling 
under  King  James,  and  shot  up  under  Charles  I.  to  the  full  strength 
and  stature  of  a  man  able  not  only  to  cope  with,  but  to  conquer  the 
hiei'archy,  its  adversary.' 

The  open  conflict  between  Puritanism  and  High-Churchism  dates 
from  the  closing  yeare  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  its  roots  may  be 
traced  to  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation,  which  embraced  two  dts- 
tinct  tendencies — one  semi-Catholic,  conservative  and  aristocratic ;  the 
other  anti-Catholic,  radical  and  democratic 

The  aristocratic  politico  -  ecclesiastical  movement,  headed  by  the 
monarch  and  the  bishops,  grew  out  of  the  mediseval  conflict  of  the 
English  crown  and  Parliament  with  the  foreign  papacy,  and  effected 
under  Henry  YIII.  the  national  independence  of  the  English  Church, 
and  under  Edward  YI.  a  positive  though  limited  reformation  in  doc- 
trine and  ritual. 

The  democratic  religious  movement,  which  sprang  from  the  desire 
of  the  people  after  salvation  and  unobstructed  communion  with  God 
and  the  Bible,  had  its  forerunners  in  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards,  and 
was  nurtured  by  Tyndale's  English  Testament,  the  writings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Eeformers,  and  the  personal  contact  of  the  Marian  exiles  with 
Bullinger  and  Calvin.  At  first  it  was  nearly  crushed  under  Hennr 
VIIl.,  who  would  not  even  tolerate  the  circulation  of  the  English 
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Bible  ;  but  it  gained  considerable  influence  under  Edward  YI.,  paeeed 
hrongh  a  baptism  of  blood  under  Mary,  and  became  a  strong  party 
iiider  Elizabeth.  It  included  a  number  of  bishops,  pervaded  the  uni- 
rersitieSy  and  was  backed  by  the  sympathies  of  the  common  people  as 
:hey  -were  gradually  weaned  from  the  traditions  of  popery. 

Under  Edward  VL  the  martyr-bishop  Hooper,  of  Gloucester,  a  friend 
:>f  SuUinger,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Puritanism,  opened  the  ritual- 
istic controversy  by  refusing  to  be  consecrated  in  the  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments, and  to  take  the  customary  episcopal  oath,  which  included  an 
appeal  to  the  saints.  He  was  quieted  by  the  representations  of  the 
yoiiDg  king,  of  Bucer,  and  Peter  Martyr,  who  regarded  those  externals 
as  things  indifferent ;  but  he  continued  to  strive  after  ^  an  entire  purifi- 
cation of  the  Church  from  the  very  foundation.' 

Under  Queen  Mary  the  conflict  continued  in  the  prisons  and  around 
the  fires  of  Sinithfield,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Continent  with  the 
English  exiles,  such  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Pilkington,  Parkhurst, 
Humphrey,  Samp6on,Whittingham,Coverdale,  Cox,Nowel,  Fox6,  Horn, 
and  Xnox.     It  produced  an  actual  split  in  the  congregation  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maiti.    There  it  turned  on  the  question  of  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Edward  VI.,  whether  it  should  be  adhered  to,  or  reformed  still  fur- 
ther after  the  model  of  the  simpler  worship  of  Zurich  and  Geneva.    The 
episcopal  and  liturgical  party  was  led  by  Dr.  Cox  (afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely),  and  formed  the  majority ;  the  Puritan  party  was  headed  by 
John  Knox,  who  was  required  to  leave,  and  organized  another  congre- 
gation of  exiles  at  Geneva. 

After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  both  parties  flocked  back  to  their 
native  land,  and  forgot  the  controversy  for  a  while  in  the  common 
zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism.  As  long  as  the  ruling 
powers  fitvored  the  Bef ormation  the  Puritans  were  satisfied,  and  heart- 
ily co-operated  in  every  step.  Though  badly  treated  by  tlie  proud 
queen,  they  were  to  the  last  among  her  most  loyal  subjects,  and  prayed 
even  in  their  dungeons  for  her  welfare.  They  overlooked  her  faults 
for  her  virtues.  They  were  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  government 
and  the  crown  against  popish  plots  and  foreign  aggression,  and  helped 
to  defeat  the  Spanish  Armada,  whose  'proud  shipwrecks'  were  scat- 
tered over  *  the  Northern  Ocean  even  to  the  frozen  Thule.'  But  when 
the  anti-Boroish  current  stopped,  and  the  Church  of  England  seemed 
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to  settle  down  in  a  system  of  compromise  between  Rome  and  Geneva, 
fortified  and  hedged  in  by  a  cruel  penal  code  against  every  dissent, 
the  radicals  assumed  an  antagonistic  attitude  of  nonconformity  agaiu&t 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  conformity,  and  stood  up  for  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  reform. 

The  controversy  was  renewed  in  different  ways,  between  Cartwrigiit 
and  Whitgift,  and  between  Travers  and  Hooker.  In  both  cases  tlie 
combatants  wei^e  unequally  matched :  Cartwright,  the  father  of  Preg- 
byterianism,  was  a  much  abler  man  than  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the 
father  of  High-Church  episcopacy ;  while  Hooker,  the  Master  of  the 
Temple,  far  excelled  Travers,  the  Lecturer  at  the  Temple,  iu  learning 
and  depth.  Here  tlie  question  was  chiefly  whether  the  Scriptures  as 
interpreted  by  private  judgment,  or  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the 
fathers  of  the  primitive  Church,  should  be  the  rule  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. With  this  was  connected  another  question — whether  the  Eo- 
man  Church  had  lost  the  character  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  was 
therefore  to  be  wholly  disowned,  or  whether  she  was  still  a  tme  though 
corrupt  Church,  with  valid  ordinances,  coming  down  tlirongh  an  un- 
broken historical  succession.  The  Puritans  advocated  Scripture  Chris- 
tianity versus  historical  Christianity,  Hooker  historical  Christianity  as 
consistent  with  Scripture  Christianity.  But  in  substance  of  doctrine 
both  parties  were  Augustinians  and  Calvinists,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  Puritans  were  high  Calvinists,  the  Churchmen  low  Calnnists. 
Whitgift  advocated  even  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  Hooker  adopted 
them  with  some  modifications.  Arminianism  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  England  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James. 

THE  HAMPTON   OOUBT  OONFEBENOB. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  (1603-1625)  marks  a  new  epoch.  He  was 
no  ordinary  man.  His  learning  ranged  from  the  mysteries  of  predes- 
tination to  witchcraft  and  tobacco;  he  had  considerable  shrewdness*, 
mother-wit,  ready  repartee,  and  uncommon  sense,  but  little  common- 
sense,  and  no  personal  dignity  nor  moral  courage;  he  was  given  to 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  dissimulation.  His  courtiers  and  bifiho].^ 
landed  him  as  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  but  Henry  IV.  of  France  cbar- 
aoterized  him  better  as  'the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom.'  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  subscribed  tbe 
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Scotcli  Confession,  and  once  said  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  that  ^  it  is  an 
ill-said  mass  in  English.'  But  the  Stuart  blood  was  in  him,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  England  he  felt  relieved  of  his  tormentors,  who  ^  pulled 
his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their  blunt  rebukes  to  him,'  and  was 
delighted  by  the  adulation  of  prelates  who  had  much  higher  notions 
of  royalty  than  Scotch  presbyters. 

He  lost  no  time  in  showing  his  true  character.  He  answered  the 
famous  Millenary  (or  Millemanus)  petition,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand 
Puritan  mhiisters,  and  asking  for  the  reform  of  certain  abuses  and 
offenses  in  worship  and  discipline,*  by  the  imprisonment  of  ten  peti- 
tioners on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended  to  sedition  and  treason, 
although  it  contained  no  demand  inconsistent  with  *the  established 
Church.  Thus  the  opportunity  for  effecting  a  compromise  was  lost. 
He  agreed,  however,  to  a  Conference,  which  suited  his  ambition  for  the 
display  of  his  learning  and  wit  in  debate. 

The  Conference  was  held  January  14, 16,  and  18, 1604  (old  style, 
1603),  at  Hampton  Court.  The  pereons  summoned  were  nine  bishops, 
headed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Bancroft 
of  London,  and  eight  deans,  on  the  part  of  the  Conformists,  and  four 
of  the  most  learned  and  moderate  Puritan  divines,  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  John  Reynolds,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.*  The 
King  himself  acted  both  as  moderator  and  judge,  and  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  discussion.     He  laid  down  his  famous  pet-principle  (which 

*  FnUer,  Vol.  V.  pp.  SC5-309.  The  petition  was  dated  January  14, 1608  (old  style)^  but 
was  presented  April  4.     The  real  namber  of  !»igners  was  only  825. 

'  Fuller  (Vol.  Y.  pp.  878,  379)  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  Reynolds,  who  was  so  uncere- 
moniously snubbed  by  Bishop  Bancroft.  Ue  praises  his  memory,  which  was  '  little  less  than 
marvelous/  and  'a  faithful  index,'  as  his  reason  was  *a  solid  judex  of  what  he  read,'  and  his 
humility,  which  *  set  a  lustre  on  all ;  communicative  of  what  he  knew  to  any  that  desired  in- 
formation herein,  like  a  tree  loaded  with  fruit,  bowing  down  its  branches  to  aU  that  desired 
to  ease  it  of  the  burden  thereof,  deseiTing  this  epitaph, 

*  Incertum  est  utrum  doctior  an  meUor,* 
He  associates  him  with  Bishop  Jewel  and  Richard  Hooker,  aU  bom  in  Devonshire,  and  edu- 
cated at  C Corpus  Christi  College,  and  says,  'No  one  county  in  England  have  three  such  men 
(contemporary  at  large),  in  what  college  soever  they  were  bred ;  no  college  in  England  bred 
such  three  men,  in  what  county  soever  they  were  born.'  John  Reynolds  was  at  first  a  zeal- 
ous papist  and  turned  an  eminent  protestant ;  while  his  hrother  William  was  as  earnest  a 
protestant,  and  became  by  their  mutual  disputation  an  inveterate  papist,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  distich : 

'  Quod  genua  hoc  pugna  est  t  ubi  victns  gaudei  uterqtiej 
Et  sifHid  aiteruter  se  super asse  dohtJ* 

*  What  war  is  this  ?  when  conquered  both  are  glad, 
And  either  to  have  conquer'd  other  sad. ' 
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he  called  his  ^  aphoriBtn'),  *  No  bishop,  no  king ;'  ^  and,  after  browbeating 
the  Puritans,  used  as  his  final  argument, '  I  will  make  them  confonu 
themselves,  or  else  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  do  woice.* 

Archbishop  Whitgift  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  Kingfs 
theological  wisdom  that  he  said,  'Undoubtedly  your  Majesty  speab 
by  the  special  assistance  of  God's  Spirit;'  and  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  Lon- 
don (who  first  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  jure  divino  episcopacj), 
thanked  Qod  on  his  knees  that  of  his  singular  mercy  he  had  giren  to 
them  '  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  the  like  hath  not  been.'  The 
same  haughty  prelate  rudely  interrupted  Dr.  Beynolds,  one  of  the  m<«t 
learned  men  in  England,  saying, '  May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  that  the 
ancient  canon  be  remembered — Schismatici  contra  episcopos  non  sunt 
audieiidi  ;  and  there  is  another  decree  of  a  very  ancient  council,  that 
no  man  should  be  admitted  to  speak  against  that  whereunto  he  hath 
formerly  subscribed.  And  as  for  you.  Doctor  Beynolds,  and  yonr  asso- 
ciates, how  much  are  ye  bound  to  his  Majesty's  clemency,  permitting 
you,  contrary  to  the  statute  jprifno  JSlizcAethcBy  so  freely  to  speak 
against  the  liturgy  or  discipline  established.' 

Fuller  remarks  ^  that  the  King  in  this  famous  Conference  went  be- 
yond himself,  that  the  Bishop  of  London  (when  not  in  a  passion)  ap- 
peared even  with  himself,  and  that  Dr.  Beynolds  fell  much  beneath 
himself.'  The  Nonconformists  justly  complained  that  the  King  in- 
vited their  divines,  not  to  have  their  scruples  satisfied,  but  his  pleasure 
propounded — not  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  but  to  inform  them 
what  he  would  do.  Hallam,  viewing  the  Conference  calmly  from  his 
stand-point  of  constitutional  history,  says :  '  In  the  accounts  that  we 
read  of  this  meeting  we  are  alternately  struck  with  wonder  at  the  in- 
decent and  partial  behavior  of  the  King  and  at  the  baseness  of  the 
bishops,  mixed,  according  to  the  custom  of  servile  natures,  with  inso- 
lence toward  their  opponents.  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch  and  eighte^ 
churchmen  to  claim  the  victory,  be  the  merits  of  their  dispute  what 
they  might,  over  four  abashed  and  intimidated  adversaries.'* 

*  He  also  said  to  Dr.  Reynolds :  '  If  you  aim  at  a  Scotch  presbytery,  it  agreeth  as  weB  widi 
monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack,  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick  shaU  meet  and 
censure  me  and  my  council.     Therefore  I  reiterate  my  former  speech,  Le  roy  t^artMereu* 

*  The  accounts  of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  are  mostly  derived  from  the  partial  re- 
port of  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  who  was  present.  It  appeared  in  IGOi,  and 
again  in  1638.  See  Fuller,  Vol  V.  pp.  266-808 ;  Cardwell,  Bisi.  of  OomferemtM,  p.  121; 
Procter,  Hiit,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  p.  88 ;  Bfanden,  Earljf  Pmiimu^  p.  256. 
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The  Conference,  however,  had  one  good  and  most  important  result — 
tlie  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  The  revision  was  suggested  and 
ux-ged  by  Dr.  Bejnolds,,who  was  subsequently  appointed  one  of  the 
revisers,^  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  King  James,  from 
^whom  it  has  its  name.' 

^ith  all  his  high  notions  about  royalty,  James  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  carry  them  into  full  practice,  and  with  all  his  high  notions 
about  episcopacy,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Arminianism,  but  actually 
countenanced  the  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Dort,  and  sent  five 
delegates  to  it,  among  them  a  bishop.  In  both  these  respects  Charles 
vrent  as  far  beyond  James  as  Laud  went  beyond  Whitgift  and  Ban- 
croft 

KING  OHABLBS  AND  ABOHBIBHOP  LAUD. 

The  antagonism  was  intensified  and  brought  to  a  bloody  issue  under 
Charles  I.  (1625-1649)  and  William  Laud.  They  belong  to  the  most 
landed  and  the  most  abused  persons  in  history,  and  have  been  set  down 
by  opposite  partisans  among  the  saints  and  among  the  monsters.  They 
^were  neither.  They  were  good  men  in  private  life,  but  bad  men  in 
public.  They  might  have  been  as  respected  and  useful  in  a  humble 
station,  or  in  another  age  or  country,  as  they  were  hateful  and  hurtful 

'  He  was  assigned  to  the  company  which  was  charged  with  the  translation  of  the  writings 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  Prophets.     Bat  he  died  in  1607,  before  the  completion  of  the  work. 

*  The  discussion  bearing  upon  this  subject  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the  King,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  Paritan,  and  may  be  added  here  (from  Fuller,  Vol.  V.  pp.  284,  285) :  • 

*  Dr,  lUynoIdt.  '*  May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  that  the  Bible  be  new  translated,  such  as 
are  extant  not  answering  the  original."    And  he  instanced  in  three  particulars : 

In  Am  Orifiiml.  til  IVMubUd, 

'  Oal.  It.  86w  o'ivtoi  x<t-  Borderetb. 

Psalm  CT.  88.  They  were  not  disobedient  lliey  were  not  obedient. 

Psalm  ctI.  80.  Pbinebas  executed  Judgment  Pblnehas  prayed. 

*  Bishop  of  London,  "  If  every  man's  humor  might  be  followed,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating. 

'  HU  Majettif.  *'  I  profess  I  could  never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated  in  English ;  but  I 
think  that  of  idl,  that  of  Geneva  is  the  worst.  I  wish  some  special  pains  were  taken  for  an 
uniform  translation ;  which  should  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both  universities,  then  re- 
viewed bv  the  bishops,  presented  to  the  privy  council,  lastly  ratified  by  royal  authority  to  be 
read  in  the  whole  Church,  and  no  other.*' 

*  Bishop  of  London.  *■'■  But  it  is  fit  that  no  marginal  notes  should  be  added  thereunto.'* 

*  His  Majesty.  **  That  caveat  is  well  put  in ;  for  in  the  Geneva  translation  some  notes  are 
partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savoring  of  traitorous  conceits:  as  when,  from  Exodus  i.  19, 
disobedience  to  kings  is  allowed  in  a  marginal  note;  and,  2  Chron.  xv.  16,  King  Asa  taxed 
in  the  note  for  only  deposing  his  mother  for  idolatry,  and  not  killing  her.  To  conclude  this 
point,  let  errors  in  matters  of  faith  be  amended,  and  indifferent  things  be  interpreted,  and  a 
gloss  added  unto  them ;  for,  as  Bartolus  de  Regno  saith, '  Better  a  king  with  some  weakness 
than  still  a  change ;'  so  rather  a  Chnrch  with  some  faults  than  an  innovation.  And  surely, 
if  these  were  the  greatest  matters  that  grieved  yon,  I  need  not  have  been  troubled  with  such 
importunate  complaints."' 
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at  the  helm  of  government  in  Protestant  England.  It  was  their  ink- 
fortune  rather  than  their  crime  that  they  were  utterly  at  war  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  their  age.  Both  were  learned,  cultured,  devoot 
gentlemen  and  churchmen,  but  narrow,  pedantic,  reactionary,  haogbtr 
aristocrats.  The  one  was  constitutionally  a  tyrant,  the  other  oonstitQ- 
tionally  a  pope  or  an  inquisitor-general.  They  fairly  represented  in 
congenial  alliance  the  principle  and  practice  of  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical absolutism,  and  the  sovereign  contempt  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  whose  sole  duty  in  their  opinion  was  passive  obedience.  King- 
craft and  priestcraft  based  upon  divine  right  was  their  common  shib- 
boleth. By  their  suicidal  follies  they  destroyed  the  very  system  which 
they  so  long  defended  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  thus  they  became  the 
benefactors  of  Protestantism,  which  they  labored  to  destroy.  Both 
died  as  martyrs  of  despotism,  and  their  last  days  were  their  best 
'  Nothing  in  life  became  them  as  the  leaving  it.' 

diaries  wanted  to  rule  without  a  Parliament ;  he  did  so,  in  fact,  far 
moi*e  than  eleven  years,  and  the  four  Parliaments  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  convoke  he  soon  arbitrarily  dissolved  (1625, 1626, 1629,  and 
1640).  He  preferred  ship-money  to  legal  taxation.  He  made  himself 
intolerable  by  his  duplicity  and  treachery.  'Faithlessness  was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  disaster,  and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He 
was  in  truth  impelled  by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked 
ways.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience,  which  on  occasions  of 
little  moment  was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have  reproached 
him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
perfidious,  not  only  from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also  on  prin- 
ciple. He  seems  to  have  learned  from  theologians  whom  he  most  es- 
teemed that  between  him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  mutual  contract;  and  that  he  could  not,  even  if  he  would, 
divest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority;  and  that  in  every  promise 
which  he  made. there  was  an  implied  reservation  that  such  promise 
might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity  he  was 
the  sole  judge.'* 

'  Macanlay,  chap.  i.  p.  65  (Boston  ed.}.  I  add  the  admirable  description  of  Charks  b? 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  in  the  Memoira  of  her  husband  (Bohn's  ed.  p.  84) :  '  King  Charki 
was  temperate,  chaste,  and  serious ;  so  that  the  fools  and  bawds,  mimics  and  catamites,  of  the 
former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  nobilitj  and  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abaodoa 
their  debaucheries,  yet  so  reverenced  the  king  as  to  retire  into  comorB  to  practice  then. 
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WDliam  Laud  *  rose,  like  Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  his  abilities  and  the 
royal  favor  from  humble  origin  to  the  highest  positions  in  Church  and 
State.  He  began  his  career  of  innovation  early  at  Oxford,  and  asserted 
in  hiB  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (1604)  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  baptism  for  salvation,  and  the  necessity  of  diocesan 
episcopacy,  not  only  for  the  well-being,  but  for  the  very  existence  of 
the  Church.  This  position  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
no  one  would  speak  to  him  in  the  street.  Under  James  he  was  kept 
back,'  but  under  Charles  he  rose  rapidly,  and  after  the  death  of  Abbot, 

Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  arts  were  in  esteem,  and  receired  enconragement  from  the 
king,  who  was  a  most  excellent  judge  and  a  great  lorer  of  paintings,  carvings,  gravings,  and 
many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  than  the  bawdry  and  profane  abusive  wit  which  was  the 
only  exercise  of  the  other  court.     But,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best 
emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church, 
so  this  king  was  a  worse  encroacher  upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  his  people  by  far 
than  his  father.     He  married  a  Papist,  a  French  lady,  of  a  haughty  spirit,  and  a  great  wit 
and  beauty,  to  whom  he  became  a  most  uxorious  husband.     By  this  means  the  court  was 
replenished  with  Papists,  and  many  who  hoped  to  advance  themselves  by  the  change  turned 
to  that  religion.     AU  the  Papists  in  the  kingdom  were  &vored,  and,  by  the  king's  example, 
matched  into  the  best  families ;  the  Puritans  were  more  than  ever  discountenanced  and  per- 
secuted, insomuch  that  many  of  them  chose  to  abandon  their  native  country,  and  leave  their' 
dearest  relations,  to  retire  into  any  foreign  soil  or  plantation  where  they  might,  amidst  all 
outward  inconveniences,  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  God*s  worship.     Such  as  could  not  iiee 
were  tormented  in  the  bishops*  courts,  fined,  whip[)ed,  pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to 
enjoy  no  rest,  so  that  death  was  better  than  life  to  them ;  and  notwithstanding  their  patient 
sufferance  of  all  these  things,  jret  was  not  the  king  satisfied  till  the  whole  land  was  reduced 
to  perfect  slavery.     The  example  of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and  he  thought 
himself  no  monarch  so  long  as  his  will  was  confined  to  the  bounds  of  any  law ;  but  knowing 
that  the  people  of  England  were  not  pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to 
his  yoke  by  a  foreign  force,  and  till  he  could  effect  it,  made  no  conscience  of  granting  any 
thing  to  the  people,  which  he  resolved  should  not  oblige  him  longer  than  it  served  his  turn ; 
for  he  was  a  prince  that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him.     He  was 
the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  was,  and  so  bent  upon  being  an  absolute, 
uncontrollable  sovereign  that  he  was  resolved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.     His  firm 
adherence  to  prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one  religion  more  than  another,  for  it  was  his 
principle  that  an  honest  man  might  be  saved  in  any  profession ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken  prin- 
ciple that  kingly  government  in  the  State  could  not  stand  without  episcopal  government  in 
the  Church ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  bishops  flattered  him  with  preaching  up  his  sovereign  pre- 
rogative, and  inveighing  against  the  Puritans  as  factious  and  disloyal,  so  he  protected  them  in 
their  pomp  and  pride,  and  insolent  practices  against  all  the  godly  and  sober  people  of  the  land.* 
*  Bom  at  Reading,  Oct.  7, 1573 ;  ordained  1601 ;  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  1621 ;  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  1626 ;  of  London,  1628 ;  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  1680 ;  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1633;  impeached  of  high-treason,  1641 ;  beheaded  Jan.  10, 1645. 

'  *  Because,*  as  King  James  said,  in  keen  discernment  of  his  character,  'he  hath  a  restless 
spirit,  and  can  not  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring 
things  to  a  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the  steadfast- 
ness of  that  which  is  in  a  good  pass.*  He  restrained  his  early  plans  *  to  make  that  stubborn 
[^otch]  Kirk  stoop  to  the  English  pattern,'  for  '  he  knows  not  the  stomach  of  thbt  people.* 

Vol.  I.— Z  z 
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who  was  a  Puritan,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  prima^^  of  the  English 
Church.  When  he  crossed  the  Thames  to  take  possession  of  Lambeth, 
he  qiet  with  an  ominous  accident,  which  he  relates  in  his  Diary  (Sep^ 
18, 1638).  The  overloaded  fei*ry-boat  upset,  and  his  coach  sank  to  tbe 
bottom  of  the  river,  but  he  was  saved  as  by  water,  and  '  lost  neither 
man  nor  horse.' 

Laud  was  of  small  stature '  and  narrow  mind,  but  strong  will  and 
working-power,  hot  and  irascible  in  temper,  ungracious  and  unpopular 
in  manner,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  a  zealous  ritualist,  a  pedantic 
disciplinarian,  and  an  overbearing  priest.  He  was  indefatigable  and 
punctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  innumerable  duties  as  archbishop 
and  prime  minister,  member  of  the  courts  of  Star-Chamber  and  High- 
Commission,  of  the  committee  of  trade,  the  foreign  committee,  and  as 
lord  of  the  treasury.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  almost  omnip- 
otent and  omnipresent  in  three  kingdoms,  looking  after  every  ap- 
pointment and  every  executive  detail  in  Church  and  State.' 

His  chief  zeal  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  absolute  outward 
uniformity  in  religion  as  he  understood  it,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  His  religion  consisted  of  High- 
Church  Episcopalianism  and  Arminianism  in  the  nearest  possible  ap- 
proach to  Rome,  which  he  admired  and  loved,  and  the  furthest  posBi- 
ble  distance  from  Oeneva,  which  he  hated  and  abhorred.'  But  while 
Arminianism  in  Holland  was  a  protestant  growth,  and  identified  with 
the  cause  of  liberal  progress,  Laud  made  it  subservient  to  his  in- 
tolerant High-Churchism,  and  liked  it  for  its  afiinity  with  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  the  Greek  fathers.  To  enforce  this  Semipelagian 
High-Churchism,  and  to  secure  absolute  uniformity  in  the  outward 
service  of  Ood  in  the  three  kingdoms,  was  the  highest  aim  of  his  ad- 
ministration, to  which  he  bent  every  energy.  He  could  not  conceive 
spiritual  unity  without  external  uniformity.  This  was  his  fundamental 
error.  In  a  characteristic  sermon  which  he  preached  at  Westminster 
before  Parliament,  March  17, 1628,  on  unity  in  Church  and  State  (Eph. 

'  He  was  called  '  the  little  Archbishop.* 

'  *  His  influence  extended  every  where,  over  every  body,  and  every  thing,  maU  as  veD  ai 
f^eat — like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  as  well  suited  to  pick  up  a  pin  as  to  tear  down  a  tree* 
— 8toughton,  Vol.  I.  p.  33. 

^  I  must  add,  however,  that  in  his  book  against  Fisher  the  Jesuit  there  are  a  fern  &vorab)e 
illusions  to  Calvin  as  a  theologian,  especially  to  bis  doctrine  of  the  spirittial  real 
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i  V.  3),  he  says :  ^  Unity  of  any  kind  will  do  much  good ;  but  the  beet 
is  safest,  and  that  is  unity  of  the  Spirit  .  .  .  The  way  to  keep  unity 
both  in  Church  and  State  is  for  the  governors  to  carry  a  watchful  eye 
over  all  such  as  are  discovered  or  feared  to  have  private  ends.  .  .  . 
Provide  for  the  keeping  of  unity,  and  .  .  .  God  will  bless  you  with 
the  success  of  this  day.  For  this  day,  the  seventeenth  of  March,  Ju- 
lius Csesar  overthrew  Sextus  Pompeiiis.  .  .  .  And  this  very  day,  too, 
Frederick  IL  entered  Jerusalem,  and  recovered  whatsoever  Saladin 
had  taken  from  the  Christians.  But  I  must  tell  you,  these  emperors 
and  their  forces  were  great  keepers  of  unity.'  ^ 

In  the  same  year  he  caused  the  Boyal  Declaration  to  be  added  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  to  check  their  Calvinistic  interpretation.' 
From  the  same  motive  he  displaced,  through  the  agency  of  Wentworth 
and  Bramhall,  the  Calvinistic  Irish  Articles,  and  neutralized  the  influ- 
ence of  Archbishop  ITssher  in  Ireland.  But  the  height  of  his  folly, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  fall,  was  the  enforcement  of  his  episcopal  and 
ritualistic  scheme  upon  Presbyterian  Scotland  in  criminal  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  people  and  the  law  of  the  land.  This  brought  on  the 
Scotch  Covenant  and  hastened  the  Civil  War. 

In  England  he  filled  all  vacancies  with  Churchmen  and  Arminians 
of  his  own  stamp.  He  kept  (as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  Diary)  a 
ledger  for  the  guidance  of  his  royal  master  in  the  distribution  of  pat- 
ronage :  those  marked  by  the  letter  O  (Orthodox)  were  recommended 
to  all  favors,  those  marked  P  (Puritans)  were  excluded  from  all  favors. 
Bishop  Merely,  on  being  asked  what  the  Arminians  held,  wittily  and 
truthfully  replied,  ^  The  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England.'  He 
expelled  or  silenced  the  Puritans,  and  shut  up  every  unauthorized 
meeting-house.  ^  Even  the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  his  spies.'  In  his  eyes  the  Puritans  were  but  a 
miserable  'fraction'  of  fanatics  and  rebels,  a  public  nuisance  which 
must  be  crushed  at  any  price.  He  made  the  congregations  of  French 
and  Dutch  refugees  conform  or  leave  the  land,  and  forbade  the  En- 
glish ambassador  in  Paris  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  restrained  the  press  and  the  importation  of  foreign  books,  especially 

•  W<frk$  (Oxf.  1847),  VoL  I.  pp.  161,  167, 180,  181. 

*  That  Laud  is  the  author  of  this  Declaration  was  charged  by  Prynne,  and  ia  proved  bj 
the  Oxford  editor  of  hia  Works,  VoL  I.  pp.  153  sq.     Comp.  above,  p.  617. 
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the  favorite  Geneva  translation  of  the  Bible  prepared  by  the  Mania 
exiles.  He  stopped  several  ships  in  the  Thames  which  were  to  cam 
persecuted  and  disheartened  Puritans  to  New  England,  and  thns  tried 
to  prevent  Providence  from  writing  the  American  chapter  in  history. 
In  this  way  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  been  kept  at  home,  that 
in  due  time  he  might  overthrow  the  monarchy. 

With  equal  rigor  Laud  enforced  his  ritualism,  which  was  to  him  not 
only  a  desirable  matter  of  taste  and  propriety,  but  also  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  reverence  and  piety.  He  took  special  care  and  showed  great 
liberality  for  the  restoration  of  cathedrals  and  the  full  cathedral  senice 
with  the  most  pompous  ceremonial ;  he  made  it  a  point  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  communion-tables  be  removed  from  the  centre  of  the 
church  to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  elevated  abov.e  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  placed  altar-ways,  railed  in,  and  approached  always  with  the 
prescribed  bows  and  genuflexions.^  He  called  the  altar  *  the  greatest 
place  of  God's  residence  on  earth,'  and  magnified  it  above  the  pulpit, 
because  on  the  altar  was  Christ's  body,  which  was  more  than  his  Word ; 
but  he  denied  the  charge  of  transubstantiation.  He  introduced  pict- 
ures, images,  crucifixes,  candles,  and  brought  out  every  worn-out  relic 
from  the  ecclesiastical  wardrobe  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Being  himself 
unmarried,  he  preferred  celibates  in  the  priesthood.  In  the  Univergity 
of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was  a  munificent  benefactor,  he  was  addressed 
as  His  Holiness,  and  Most  Holy  Father. 

Ko  wonder  that  he  was  charged  with  the  intention  to  reintroduce 
popery  into  England.  The  popular  mind,  especially  in  times  of  ex- 
citement, takes  no  notice  of  minor  shades  of  distinction,  and  knows  only 
friend  and  foe.  Laud,  no  doubt,  did  the  pope's  work  effectually,  but 
he  did  it  unintentionally.  He  loved  the  Soman  Church  much  better 
than  the  Protestant  sects,  but  he  loved  the  Anglican  Church  more. 
He  once  dreamed,  as  he  tells  us,  ^  that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church 

*  He  informed  the  king  of  *a  Terr  ill  accident  which  happened  at  Taplow,  by  reasoo  of  not 
having  the  communion-table  railed  in,  that  it  might  be  kept  from  profiinationB.  For  in  the 
sermon  time  a  dog  came  to  the  table  and  took  the  loaf  of  bread  prepared  for  the  H0I7  Sacn- 
ment  in  his  month,  and  ran  away  with  it.  Some  of  the  parishioners  took  the  same  frooi  the 
dog  and  set  it  again  on  the  table.  After  sermon  the  minister  conld  not  think  fit  to  ooose- 
crate  this  bread,  and  other  fit  for  the  Sacrament  was  not  to  be  had  in  that  town,  so  there  mi 
no  Communion.'— fKorit/j,  Vol.  V.  p.  367.  This  biings  to  mind  the  grave  and  curious  dis- 
putes of  the  mediieval  schoolmen  on  the  question  what  effect  the  consecrated  wafer  wocU 
have  upon  a  mouse  or  a  rat. 
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of  liome,'  but  was  much  troubled  by  iV  He  was  twice  offered,  by 
some  unnamed  agent,  a  cardinal's  bat,  but  promptly  declined  it^  He 
preferred  to  be  an  independent  pope  in  England,  and  aped  the  Boman 
original  as  well  as  he  could,  with  more  or  less  show  of  real  or  imaginary 
opposition  that  springs  from  rivalry  and  affinity.  Neal  says  that  he  was 
not '  an  absolute  papist,'  but  ^  ambitious  of  being  the  sovereign  patriarch 
of  three  kingdoms."  From  his  *  Conference'  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit, 
vrhich  is  by  far  his  ablest  and  most  learned  performance,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  he  differed  from  Rome  on  several  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice,  such  as  the  invocation  of  Mary  and  the  saints,  the  worship  of 
i  raages,  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  works  of  superero- 
gation, the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  and  the  infallibility  of  coun- 
cils ;  and  that  his  mind,  though  clear  and  acute,  was  not  sufficiently 
logical  to  admit  the  ultimate  conclusions  of  some  of  his  own  premises.^ 
He  regarded  the  Beformation  merely  as  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Church,  and  rejected  only  such  doctrines  of  Bomanism 
as  he  was  unable  to  find  in  the  Bible  and  the  early  fathers.  In 
his  long  and  manly  defense  before  the  House  of  Lords  he  claimed  to 

>  Diary,  March  8, 1626  (Works^Yol,  III.  p.  201). 

'  He  relates,  in  his  Diary,  Aug.  4, 1688  (on  the  day  of  Archbishop  Abbot's  death),  that 
'  there  came  one  to  me,  serionslj,  .  .  .  and  offered  me  to  be  a  Cardinal  I  went  presently 
to  the  King  and  acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing  and  the  person.'  On  the  17th  of  August, 
having  in  the  mean  time  (Aug.  6)  been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  had  a  second 
offer  of  a  red  hat,  and  again  answered  *  that  something  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
Dot  suffer  that  till  Rome  were  other  than  it  is'  (WorksjYoL  III.  p.  219).  In  his  Marginal 
Notes  on  Prynne's  Breviate  (p.  266),  he  adds  that  his  '  conscience'  also  went  against  this. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  or  even  probable  that  the  pope  himself  (as  Fuller  states  without 
proof)  authorized  such  an  offer.  It  may  have  been  a  trap  laid  for  Laud  on  the  eve  of  his 
elevation  to  the  primacy.  Lingard,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England,  says  that 
Laud  was  Mn  bad  repute  in  Rome'  (Vol.  X.  p.  139),  and  Dean  Hook,  his  Anglo-Catholic 
biographer,  asserts  that  be  was  '  dreaded  and  hated  at  Rome,'  and  that  his  death  was  greeted 
there  with  joy  {Life  of  L.  p.  233).  Lingard  adds,  however,  that '  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  the  block  before  his  eyes.  Laud  began  to  think  more  fiivorably  of  the 
Catholic  [Roman]  Church,'  and  he  shows  that  Rosetti  inquired  of  Cardinal  Barberini  whether, 
if  Laud  should  escape  from  the  Tower,  the  pope  would  afford  him  an  asylum  in  Rome  with  a 
pension  of  1000  crowns.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  Laud's  last  defense.  He  was  then 
over  seventy,  and  anxious  to  die. 

»  Hiit.  of  the  Puritans^YoX,  I.  p.  280. 

*  The  Conference  with  Fisher  (whose  real  name  was  Piersey  or  Percy)  took  place,  by  com- 
mand and  in  the  presence  of  King  James,  May  24, 1622,  and  was  edited,  with  final  corrections 
and  additions,  by  Laud  himself  in  1639.  It  was  republished  1673  and  1686,  and  by  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press  1839,  with  an  Introduction  by  Edward  Cardwell.  It  is  also  included 
in  Vol.  II.  of  the  Oxf.  ed.  of  his  Works,  Laud  thought  that  his  way  of  defense  was  the  only 
one  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could  justify  her  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  bequeathed  £100  for  a  Latin  translation  of  this  book. 
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have  converted  several  persons  (Chillingworth  among  them)  from 
poperjy  but  frankly  admitted  that  ^  the  Roman  Church  never  erred  in 
fundamentals,  for  fundamentals  are  in  the  Creed,  and  she  denies  it  not. 
Were  she  not  a  true  Church,  it  were  hard  with  the  Church  of  England, 
since  from  her  the  English  bishops  derive  their  apcetolic  successioD. 
She  is,  therefore,  a  true  but  not  an  orthodox  Church.  Salvation  may 
be  found  in  her  communion ;  and  her  religion  and  ours  are  one  in  the 
great  essentials.  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  each  detached  phrase  in 
the  Homilies,  and  I  do  not  think  they  assert  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist; 
yet  it  can  not  be  proved  that  I  ever  denied  him  to  be  so.  As  to  the 
charge  of  unchurching  foreign  Protestants,  I  certainly  said  generaUy, 
according  to  St.  Jerome,  ^'  No  bishop,  no  Church ;"  and  the  preface  of 
the  book  of  ordination  sets  forth  that  the  three  orders  came  from  the 
apostles.'  In  his  last  will  and  testament  he  says :  '  For  my  faith,  I  die 
as  I  have  lived,  in  the  true  orthodox  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  of 
Christ,  foreshadowed  by  the  prophets  and  preached  to  the  world  by 
Christ  himself,  his  blessed  apostles,  and  their  successors ;  and  a  true 
member  of  his  Catholic  Church  within  the  communion  of  a  living  part 
thereof,  the  present  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands  established  by  law.' 
In  one  word,  Laud  was  a  typical  Anglo-Catholic,  who  unchnrched 
all  non-episcopal  Churches,  and  regai*ded  the  Anglican  Church  as  an 
independent  sister  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  communions,  and  aa  the 
guardian  of  the  whole  truth  as  against  the  '  sects,'  and  of  nothing  but 
the  truth  as  against  Bome.  The  Anglo-Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  simply  a  revival  of  Laud's  system  divested  of  its  hateful 
tyranny  and  political  ambition  and  entanglements.  Dr.  Pusey,  the 
father  of  modern  Anglo-Catholicism,  is  superior  to  Archbishop  Laud 
in  learning,  spirituality  and  charity,  but  in  their  theology  and  logic 
there  is  no  difference. 

'  The  Workt  of  Land  embrace  five  rolumes  in  the  Oxford  'Library  of  An^o-OathbBc  The- 
ology.' His  seven  sermons  preached  on  great  state  occasions  abound  with  his  high  ndioiis 
of  royalty,  episcopacy,  and  nniformity,  but  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  His  Diary — the 
chief  source  of  his  autobiography — though  not  '  contemptible '  (as  Hallam  characterian  it), 
is  dry  and  pedantic,  and  notices  trifling  incidents  as  important  occurrences,  e.y.,  the  bad  siste 
of  the  weather,  his  numerous  drenms,  the  marriage  of  K.  C.  with  a  minister's  widow,  the  ptr- 
ticular  posture  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate  at  communion  'upon  a  stool  by  the  waU  bdbre 
the  traverse,  and  with  another  and  a  cushion  before  him  to  kneel  at*  (Dec.  2^,  1685X  and  his 
unfortunate  affairs  with  *  £.  B.'  (of  which  he  deeply  repented ;  see  his  Devot.  VoL  TTT.  p.  81 ). 
His  Dtvotiom  are  made  up  mostly  of  passages  of  the  Psalms  and  the  fathers,  and  reml  the 
best  side  of  his  private  character.     Uis  last  prayer,  as  he  kneeled  by  the  Uock  to  receiTe  the 
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THB  STAB-OHAMBEB  AND  THE  HIGH-OOHMI88ION  00T7BT. 

The  two  chief  instruments  of  this  royal  episcopal  tyranny  were  the 
Star-Chaiuber  and  the  High-Commission  Court — two  kinds  of  inquisi- 
tion— the  first  political,  the  second  ecclesiastical,  with  an  unlimited 
j  urisdiction  over  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors,  and  with  the  power  to  in- 
flict the  penalties  of  deprivation,  imprisonment,  fines,  whipping,  brand- 
ing, cutting  ears,  and  slitting  noses. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  which  is  now  among  the  funda- 
mental and  inalienable  rights  of  pvery  Anglo-Saxon  citizen,  was  pun- 
ished as  a  crime  against  society.  Prynne,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a 
learned  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who  published  an  unreadable  book 
( HiatriO'Maatix^  the  Playert?  Scourge^  or  Aciori  Tragedie^  divided 
into  Two  Pa^ta)  against  theatres,  masquerades,  dancing,  and  women 
actors,  with  reflections  upon  the  frivolities  of  the  queen,  was  condemned 
by  the  Star-Chamber  to  be  expelled  from  Oxford  and  Lincoln's  Inn, 
to  be  fined  £5000,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheap- 
aide,  to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  his  cheeks  and  forehead  branded  with 
hot  irons,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  His  huge  quarto  volume  of 
1006  pages,  with  quotations  from  as  many  authors,  was  bunied  under 
his  nose,  so  that  he  was  nearly  suffocated  with  the  smoke.  Leighton, 
a  Scotchman  (father  of  the  saintly  archbishop),  Bastwick,  a  learned 

fotal  stroke,  is  the  crown  of  his  prayers,  and  worth  quoting :  '  Lord,  I  am  coming  as  fiut  as  I 
can.  I  know  I  mast  pass  through  the  shadow  of  death  before  I  can  come  to  see  Thee.  But 
it  is  but  umbra  mortisj  a  mere  shadow  of  death,  a  little  darkness  upon  nature ;  but  Thou,  by 
Thy  merits  and  passion,  hast  broken  through  the  jaws  of  death.  So,  Lord,  receive  my  soul, 
and  have  mercy  upon  me ;  and  bless  this  kingdom  with  peace  and  plenty,  and  with  brotherly 
love  and  charity,  that  there  may  not  be  this  effusion  of  Christian  blood  amongst  them,  for 
Jesus  Christ  His  sake,  if  it  be  Thy  will.*  The  opinions  on  Laud  are  mostly  tinctured  by 
party  spirit.  His  friend  Clarendon  says,  '  His  learning,  piety,  afad  virtue  have  been  attained 
by  very  few,  and  the  greatest  of  his  infirmities  are  common  to  all,  even  the  best  of  men.' 
Frynne,  who  lost  his  two  ears  by  Laud's  influence,  calls  him  the  most  execrable  traitor  and 
apostate  that  the  English  soil  ever  bred  (^Canterbury's  Doome').  His  biographers,  Peter 
Heylln  {Cyprianus  AngUcanua,  Lond.  1671),  John  Parker  Lawson  (The  Life  and  Times  of 
William  Laud,  Lond.  1829,  2  vols.),  and  Dr.  Hook  (in  the  Lives  of  the  ArchhiahopB  ofCan- 
fer6«ry.  Vol.  XI.  Lond.  1875),  are  indicators  of  his  character  and  policy.  May,  Hallam, 
Macaulay,  Lingard,  Green,  H&usser,  and  Stoughton  (Vol.  I.  pp.  402  sq.)  condemn  his  public 
acts,  but  give  him  credit  for  his  private  virtues.  May  {History  of  Parliament,  approvingly 
quoted  by  Hallam,  chap.  viii.  Charles  I.)  says :  'Land  was  of  an  active,  or,  rather,  of  a  rest- 
less mind ;  more  ambitions  to  undertake  than  politic  to  carry  on ;  of  a  disposition  too  fierce 
and  cruel  for  his  coat.  He  had  few  vulgar  and  private  vices,  as  being  neither  taxed  of  cov- 
etouBoess,  intemperance,  nor  incontinence ;  and,  in  a  word,  a  man  not  altogether  so  bad  in  his 
personal  character  as  unfit  for  the. state  of  England.' 
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physician,  and  Henry  Burton,  a  B.D.  of  Oxford,  and  rector  of  a  choreb 
in  London,  were  treated  with  similar  cruelty  for  abusing  in  printed 
pamphlets  the  established  hierarchy.  No  doubt  their  langnage  was 
violent  and  coarse,^  but  torture  and  mutilation  are  barbarous  and  re- 
volting. And  yet  Laud  not  only  thanked  the  lords  of  the  Star-Cham- 
ber  for  their  'just  and  honorable  sentence  upon  these  men/  but  re* 
gretted,  in  a  letter  to  Strafford,  that  he  could  not  resort  to  more 
^thorough'  measures. 

THE  OIYIL  WAR  AND  THE  OOMMONWEALTH. 

The  excesses  of  despotism,  sacerdotalism,  ceremonialism,  intoleranoe, 
and  cruelty  exhausted  at  last  the  patience  of  a  noble,  freedom-IoTing 
people,  and  kindled  the  blazing  war-torch  which  burned  to  the  ground 
the  throne  and  the  temple.  The  indignant  nation  rose  in  its  majes^, 
and  asserted  its  inherent  and  constitutional  rights. 

The  storm  burst  forth  from  the  North.  The  Scots  compelled  the 
King  to  abandon  his  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  admit  that  prelacy 
was  contrary  to  Scripture.  In  England  the  memorable  Long  Parlia- 
ment organized  the  opposition,  and  assumed  the  defense  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  against  royal  absolutism.  It  met  Nov.  3, 1640,  and  con- 
tinued till  April  20, 1653,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  to  give 
way  to  military  despotism.  The  war  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  King  broke  out  in  August,  1642.  For  several  months  the  Cav- 
aliers fought  more  bravely  and  successfully  than  the  undisciplined 
forces  of  the  Boundheads;  but  the  fortunes  of  war  changed  when 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  country  gentleman,  bred  to  peaceful  pursuits,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides,  whom  he  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Puritans.  It  was  an  army  such  as  England  never  saw  before 
or  since — an  army  which  feared  God  and  hated  the  pope ;  which  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  decrees  and  practiced  perseverance  of  saints;  whidi 
fought  for  religion ;  which  allowed  no  oath,  no  drunkenness,  no  gain- 


'  Barton  called  the  bishops  step-fAihen,  ca/er-pillara,  limbs  of  the  beast,  blind  watchmeD, 
dumb  dogs,  new  Babel-builders,  antichristian  mushrumpe,  etc.  Prynne  called  them  *alk 
and  satin  divines/  and  said  that  '  Christ  himself  was  a  Puritan,  and  that,  therefore,  all  men 
should  become  Puritans/  But  their  opponents  could  be  equally  abusive.  Lord  CottiogtoB, 
one  of  Prynne's  judges,  said  that,  in  writing  the  Histrio-Mastix^  *  either  the  devil  had  m- 
sisted  Pi^nne  or  Prynne  the  devil.'  Another  judge,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  called  him  V 
malorum  nequusimum. 
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bling  in  the  camp;  which  sacredly  respected  private  property  and  the 
Iioiioi*  of  woman ;  which  went  praying  and  psalm-singing  into  the  field 
of  battle,  and  never  returned  from  it  without  the  laurels  of  victory, 
^ud  when  these  warrioi's  were  disbanded  at  the  Bestoration,  they  as- 
tonished the  royalists  by  quietly  taking  their  place  among  the  most 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  useful  citizens.^ 

During  the  reign  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  Star-Chamber  and 
the  High -Commission  Court  were  ignominiously  and  forever  swept 
out  of  existence  amid  the  execrations  of  the  people.  The  episcopal 
hierarchy  and  the  Liturgy  were  overthrown  (Sept.  10, 1642) ;  about 
t\«ro  thousand  royalist  ministers,  many  of  them  noted  for  incapacity, 
idleness,  and  immorality,  others  highly  distinguished  for  scholarship 
and  piety — as  Hammond,  Sanderson,  Pocock,  Byron  Walton,  Hall, 
Prideaux,  Pearson — were  ejected  as  royalists  from  their  benefices  and 
given  over  to  poverty  and  misery,  though  one  fifth  of  the  revenues 
of  the  sequestered  livings  was  reserved  for  the  sufferers.'  This  sum- 
mary and  cruel  act  provoked  retaliation,  which  in  due  time  came  with 
increased  severity.  The  leaders  of  despotism — the  Earl  of  Strafford 
(May  12, 1641),  Archbishop  Laud  (Jan.  10, 1645),  and  at  last  the  King 
himself  (Jan.  30, 1649) — were  condemned  to  death  on  the  block,  and 
thus  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  martyrdom.  Their  blood  was  the 
seed  of  the  Bestoration.  The  execution  of  Charles  especially  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  and  Scotch  people  a 
crime  and  a  blunder,  and  set  in  motion  the  reaction  in  favor  of  mon- 
archy and  episcopacy. 

At  first,  however,  Cromwell's  genius  and  resolution  crushed  every 
opposition  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  On  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  Parliament  itself  he  raised  a  military  government 
which  inspired  respect  and  fear  at  home  and  abroad,  and  raised  En- 
gland to  the  front  rank  of  Protestant  powers,  but  which  created  no 
affection  and  love  except  among  his  invincible  army.  The  man  of 
blood  and  iron,  the  ablest  ruler  that  England  ever  had,  died  at  the 


*  One  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  a  Puritan  officer  was  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  char- 
acter and  life  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  his  widow  (pp.  24  sqq.  Bobn's  ed.). 

■  Comp.  Marsden,  TVie  Later  Puritans^  pp.  40  sqq.  Baxter  himself  allows  that  *  some  able, 
godly  preachers  were  cast  out  for  the  war  alone.  *  Among  these  was  also  the  excellent  Thomas 
Fuller,  the  author  of  the  incomparable  books  on  Church  History  and  the  Worthies  of  En* 
gland,  although  in  the  days  of  Laud  he  bad  been  stigmatized  as  a  Puritan  in  doctrine. 
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height  of  his  power^  on  the  aniiix  ei^sary  of  his  victories  at  Dunbar  and 
Worcester  (Sept.  3),  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  among  the  le- 
gitimate kings  of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Nov.  23, 1658).' 

THB  BBSTOBATION. 

The  Faritan  CSommonwealth  was  but  a  brilliant  military  episode, 
and  died  with  its  founder.  His  son  Bichard,  amiable,  good-natured, 
weak  and  incompetent,  succeeded  him  without  opposition,  bat  resigned 
a  few  months  after  (April  22, 1659).  The  army,  which  under  its  great 
commander  had  ruled  the  divided  nation,  was  now  divided,  while  the 
national  sentiment  in  the  three  kingdoms  became  united,  and  demand- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  as  the  safest  way  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  military  despotism.  Puritanism  represented  only  a  minor- 
ity of  the  English  people,  and  the  majority  of  this  minority  were 
royalists.  The  Presbyterians,  who  were  in  the  saddle  during  the  in- 
terregnum, were  specially  active  for  the  unconditional  recall  of  the 
treacherous  Stuarts.     The  event  was  brought  about  by  the  cautious 


'  On  his  last  days  and  utterances,  see  the  MercuHus  Politieui  for  Sept.  2-9,  IC58,  i 
ton,  The  Church  of  the  Commonwealthj  p.  oil.    MncAulay  pnvs  the  following  tribute  to 
weU*s  foreign  policy: '  The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  extorted  the 
approbation  of  those  who  most  detested  him.     The  CaTsliers  could  scarcely  refrain  fran 
wishing  that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  nation  had  been  a  legitimate 
king ;  and  the  Republicans  were  forced  to  own  that  the  tyrant  suffered  none  bat  himaelf  to 
wrong  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had  at  least  given  her  glory 
in  exchange.    After  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight 
in  European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power 
in  the  world,  dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged  the  cooimon  iDJnries 
of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea,  aeiied 
one  of  the  finest  West  India  islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress  which  con- 
soled the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.    She  was  supreme  on  the  ocean.    She  was  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  interest.     AU  the  Reformed  Churches  scattered  over  Roman  Catholic 
kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian.    The  Huguenots  of  Langnedoc  the 
shepherds  who,  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism  older  than  that  of  Angs- 
burg,  were  secured  from  oppression  by  the  mere  terror  of  that  great  name.    The  pope  him- 
self was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  popish  princes.    For  a  voice  which 
seldom  threatened  in  vain  had  declared  that,  unless  favor  were  shown  to  the  people  of  God, 
the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo.    In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
which  Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  reason  to  desire  as  s 
general  religious  war  in  Europe.     In  such  a  war  he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  the  Prot- 
estant armies.    The  heart  of  England  would  have  been  with  him.     His  victories  woold  hare 
been  hailed  with  a  unanimous  enthusiasm  unknown  in  the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Ar- 
mada, and  would  have  efiaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned  by  the  general  voioe  of  the 
nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid  fame.    Unhappily  for  him,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dl«pl.\r- 
ing  his  admirable  military  talents  except  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Ides.' — Ht*- 
tory  of  England,  ch.  i.    Carlyle  says  that  Cromwell  was  the  best  thing  that  Eni^and  ever  did. 
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and  dexterous  management  of  General  Monk,  a  man  of  expediency, 
^who  had  Bucceesively  served  under  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  and  wor- 
shiped with  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents,  and  at  last 
returned  to  the  Episcopal  Church.    Charles  II.,  ^  who  never  said  a  fool- 
ish thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one,'  was  received  with  such  general  en- 
thusiasm on  his  triumphal  march  from  Dover  to  London  that  he  won- 
dered where  his  enemies  were,  or  whether  he  ever  had  any.    The  revo- 
lution of  national  sentiment  was  completa    The  people  seemed  as  happy 
as  a  set  of  unruly  children  released  from  the  discipline  of  the  school.^ 
The  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy  with  an  exclnsiveness  that  did  not  belong 
to  it  before.    The  Savoy  Conference  between  twenty-one  Episcopalians 
and  an  eqnal  number  of  Presbyterians  (April  15  till  July  25, 1661) 
utterly  failed,  and  left  both  parties  more  exasperated  and  irrecon- 
cilable than  before.    The  Churchmen,  once  more  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, refused  to  make  any  concessions  and  changes.'    Thus  another  op- 
portunity of  comprehension  was  lost    In  the  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
which  was  completed  by  Convocation  at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
(Dec.,  1661),  approved  by  the  King,  and  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament 
(April,  1662),  not  the  shghtest  regard  was  paid  to  Presbyterian  objec- 
tions, reasonable  or  unreasonable,  although  about  six  hundred  altera- 
tions were  made ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ritualistic  and  sacerdotal 
features  complained  of  were  retained  and  even  increased.^    The  Act 

I  '  Almost  all  the  gentry  of  all  parts  went — some  to  fetch  him  over,  some  to  meet  him  at 
the  sea-dde,  some  to  fetch  him  into  London,  into  which  he  entered  on  the  29th  day  of  May, 
with  a  uniTersal  joy  and  triumph,  even  to  his  own  amazement ;  who,  when  he  saw  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  flowing  in  to  him,  asked  where  were  his  enemies.  For  he  saw 
nothing  but  prostrates,  expressing  all  the  love  that  could  make  a  prince  happy.  Indeed,  it 
was  a  wonder  in  that  day  to  see  the  mutability  of  some,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  others,  and  the 
servile  flattery  of  all.  Monk,  like  his  better  genius,  conducted  him,  and  was  adored  like  one 
that  had  brought  all  the  glory  and  felicity  of  mankind  home  with  this  prince.* — Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  CoL  Hutchinson^  p.  402. 

*  The  fullest  account  of  the  conference  held  in  the  Savoy  Hospital,  London,  is  given  by 
Baxter,  who  was  a  member,  in  his  Autobiography.  Comp.  Neal,  Cardwell,  Stoughton 
{Rutor.  VoL  I.  p.  157),  HaUam  (Ch.  XI.  Charles  II.),  and  Procter  (History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ^  p.  113).  Hallam  casts  the  chief  blame  on  the  Churchmen,  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  heal  the  division  and  to  retain  or  to  expel  a  vast  number  of  worthy  clergy- 
men. But  both  parties  lacked  the  right  temper,  and  smarted  under  the  fresh  recollection  of 
past  grievances.  Baxter  embodied  the  changes  desired  by  the  Puritans  in  bis  Liturgy,  the 
hasty  work  of  a  fortnight,  which  was  never  used,  bat  republished  by  Prof.  SShields  of  Prince- 
ton, Philadelphia,  1867. 

'  Prpcter  (p.  141) :  *Some  changes  were  made,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  favoring 
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of  Uniformity,  which  received  the  royal  assent  May  19, 1662,  and  took 
effect  on  the  ominous  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Aug.  24, 1662  (inToln:;- 
tarily  calling  to  mind  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots),  required  nut 
only  from  ministers,  but  also  from  all  schoolmasters,  absolate  eou- 
formity  to  the  revised  Liturgy  and  episcopal  ordination,  or  leordim- 
tion.  By  this  cruel  act  more  than  two  thousand  Puritan  rectors  and 
vicars — that  is,  about  one  fifth  of  the  English  clergy,  including  snch  men 
as  Baxter,  Howe,  Poole,  Owen,  Goodwin,  Bates,  Manton,  Caiyl — were 
ejected  and  exposed  to  poverty,  public  insult,  fines,  and  imprifiomnect 
for  no  other  crime  than  obeying  God  rather  than  men.  A  proposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  allow  these  heroes  of  conscience  one  fifth 
of  their  income,  as  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  in  the  removal  of 
royalist  clergymen,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  ninety-four  to  eighty-seven.' 
Even  the  dead  were  not  spared  by  the  spirit  of  ^mean  revenge.' 
The  magnates  of  the  Commonwealth,  twenty-one  in  number  (includ- 
ing Dr.  Twisse,  the  Prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly),  who  had 
been  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  since  1641,  were  exhnmed  and 
reinterred  in  a  pit  (Sept  12, 1661).  Seven  only  were  exempt ;  among 
them  Archbishop  Ussher,  who  had  been  buried  there  at  Cromwell's 
express  desire,  and  at  a  cost  of  £200  paid  by  him.    Cromwell  him- 


the  Fresbjterian  form  of  Charch  goTernment ;  thus,  church,  or  people,  was  sabstitoted  for 
congregation,  and  ministen  in  for  of  the  congregation  ;  prieets  and  deacone  were  especiaJhr 
named  instead  of  pastori  and  ministers.*  The  Apocryphal  lessona  were  retained,  and  the 
legend  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (omitted  in  1604)  was  again  introduced  in  the  Calendar  of 
Daily  Lessons,  to  show  contempt  for  the  Puritan  scruples.  In  the  Litany  the  words  *  rebefl- 
ion'  and  *  schism'  were  added  to  the  petition  against  *  sedition.' 

*  Dr.  Stoughton,  a  well-informed  and  impartial  historian,  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  can- 
ful  inquiry  that  the  persecution  and  sufferings  of  the  Episcopalians  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Commonwealth  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  persecution  of  the  Noncon- 
formists under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  (Ch.  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  346).     Hallam  is  of 
the  same  opinion.     Richard  Baxter,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  gives  a  sad  account  of  their 
sufferings :  *  Many  hundreds  of  these,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  boose  irar 
bread.  .  .  .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  tbem 
out  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them  there.     Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  poesible,  th«T 
could  hardly  live ;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown  bread  and  water ;  many  had  bat 
eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one 
of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time ;  their  allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  bread  and  cheese. 
One  went  to  plow  six  days  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day.     Another  was  forced  to  cot 
tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  ministers,  being  afraid  to  lay  down  their  ministrr 
after  they  had  been  ordained  to  it,  preached  to  such  as  would  hear  them  in  fields  and  private 
houses,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  cast  into  gaols,  where  many  of  them  perished  *  (quoted 
by  Green,  p.  612).     Baxter  himself  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  although  he  was  a  loyalist 
and  openly  opposed  Cromwells  rule.    For  many  detaib  of  suffering,  see  Orme's  Life  ^ 
ter  (Lond.  1830),  pp.  229  sqq. 
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self,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  dug  up  Jan.  29,  1661,  next  day 
^li'^g^d  ^o  Tyburn,  hanged  (with  their  faces  turned  to  Whitehall), 
decapitated,  and  buried  under  the  gallows.  Cromwell's  head  was 
planted  on  the  top  of  Westminster  Hall.' 

The  Puritans  were  now  a  target  of  hatred  and  ridicule  as  well  as 
persecution.  They  were  assailed  from  the  pulpit,  the  stage,  and  the 
press  by  cavaliers,  prelatists,  and  libertines  as  a  set  of  hypocritical 
Pharisees  and  crazy  fanatics,  noted  for  their  love  of  Jewish  names,  their 
lank  hair,  their  sour  faces,  their  deep  groans,  their  long  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, their  bigotry  and  cant.'  And  yet  the  same  Puritanism,  blind,  de- 
spised, forsaken,  or  languishing  in  prison,  produced  some  of  the  noblest 
Avorks,  which  can  never  die.  It  was  not  dead — it  was  merely  musing  and 
dreaming,  and  waiting  for  a  resurrection  in  a  nobler  form.  Milton's 
'  Paradise  Lost'  (1667)  and  Bunyan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  (1678)  are  the 
shining  lights  which  illuminate  the  darkness  of  that  disgraceful  period.^ 

'  Stanley's  HiaL  MemoriaU  of  Westminster  Abbey,  pp.  1 91  sq. ,  247, 820  (8d  ed.  LoDd.  1 S69). 

'  Batler*8  Httdibras  fairly  reflects  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Restoration  period  about 

the  Puritans.    He  caricatures  them  in  his  mock-heroic  style  (Part  I.  Canto  I.  Ters.  192  sqq.)  as 

'  That  Btubbom  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  gnxtX 
To  be  the  true  Cbnrch  militant : 
Snch  as  do  bnlld  their  (kith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  oontroyeray  by 
Infallible  artillery ; 
And  proye  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks; 
Call  Are,  and  sword,  and  desolation 
A  godly  thorough  Reformation, 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  still  be  doing,  never  done, 
As  if  religion  were  Intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended.* 

'  *•  Puritanism,*  says  an  Oxford  historian,  'ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a 
kingdom  of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  work  of  building  up  a  king- 
dom of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.     It  was  from  the  moment  of  its 
seeming  fall  that  its  real  victory  began.     As  soon  as  the  wild  orgy  of  the  Restoration  was 
over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing  that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had 
been  undone.    The  revels  of  Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers,  the  cor- 
ruption of  statesmen,  left  the  mass  of  Flnglishmen  what  Puritanism  had  made  them — serious, 
earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct,  flim  in  their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.    In 
the  Revolution  of  1688  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty,  which  it  had  fiuled  to  do  in 
that  of  1642.    It  wrought  out  throngh  Wesley  and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
work  of  religious  reform  which  its  earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years. 
Slowly,  bnt  steadily,  it.  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  purity  into  English  society,  En- 
glish literature,  English  politics.    The  whole  history  of  English  progress,  since  the  Restora- 
tion, on  its  moral  and  spiritual  side;*,  has  been  the  historjr  of  Puritanism.' — J.  B.  Qreen's 
Short  History  nf  the  English  People,  p.  586 
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With  the  Eestoration  rushed  in  a  flood  of  frivolity  and  iramoralitj: 
the  King  himself  setting  the  example  by  his  shameless  adnlteries, 
which  he  blazoned  to  the  world  by  raising  his  numerous  mistresgei 
and  bastards  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  nobility  of  proud  oid 
England.  ^  The  violent  return  to  the  senses/  says  a  French  writer 
who  has  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Puritanism, '  drowned  moral- 
ity. Yirtne  had  the  semblance  of  Puritanism.  Duty  and  fanatici&m 
became  mingled  in  a  common  reproach.  In  this  great  reaction,  devo- 
tion and  honesty,  swept  away  together,  left  to  mankind  but  the  wreck 
and  the  mire.  The  more  excellent  parts  of  human  nature  disappeared; 
there  remained  but  the  animal,  without  bridle  or  guide,  urged  bj  his 
desires  beyond  justice  and  shame.' ' 

THE   REVOLUTION. 

Bad  as  was  Charles  II.  (1660-1685),  his  brother,  James  XL  (1685- 
1688),  was  worse.  He  seemed  to  combine  the  vices  of  the  Stuarts 
without  their  redeeming  traits.  Charles,  indifferent  to  religion  and 
defiant  to  virtue  during  his  life,  sent  on  his  death-bed  fftr  a  Bomish 
priest  to  give  him  absolution  for  his  debaucherie&  James  openly  pro- 
fessed his  conversion  to  Eomanism,  filled  in  defiance  of  law  the  highest 
posts  in  the  army  and  the  cabinet  with  Bomanists,  and  opened  nota- 
tions with  Pope  Innocent  XL  At  the  same  time  he  persecuted  with 
heartless  cruelty  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  outraged  justice  bj  a 
series  of  judicial  murders  which  have  made  the  name  of  Chief  Justice 
Jeffreys  as  infamous  as  Nero's. 

At  last  the  patience  of  the  English  people  was  again  exhausted,  the 
incurable  race  of  the  Stuarts,  unwilling  to  learn  and  to  forget  any 
thing,  was  forever  hurled  from  the  throne,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James,  was  invited  to 
rule  England  as  William  III. 

THE  BE8TTLT. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  was  a  political  triuinph  of  Puritanism, and 
Bccnred  to  the  nation  constitutional  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religi»»»i- 
The  Episcopal  Church  remained  the  established  national  Church,  hit 

*  Taine's  Hi$tory  of  English  Literature^  voL  L  p.  461  (Am.  ed.X 
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the  Act  of  Toleration  of  1689  guaranteed  liberty  and  legal  protec- 
tion to  such  KonconformistB  as  could  subscribe  thirtj-five  and  a  half 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Beligion,  omitting  those  to  which  the 
Faritans  had  conscientious  scruples.  Though  very  limited,  this  Act 
marked  a  great  progress.  It  broke  up  the  reign  of  intolerance,  and 
virtually  destroyed  the  principle  of  uniformity.  The  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity of  1662  was  intended  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  proceeded  on  the 
theory  of  an  ecclesiastical  incorporation  of  all  Englishmen ;  now  it  was 
confined  to  the  patronized  State  Church.  It  recognized  none  but  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship,  and  treated  non-Episcopalians  as  disloyal 
subjects,  as  culprits  and  felons ;  now  other  Protestant  Christians — 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  even  Quakers — were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  permitted  to  build  chapels  and  to 
maintain  pastors  at  their  own  expense.  The  fact  was  recognized  that 
a  man  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  a  Christian  without  conforming  to  the 
State  religion.  Uniformity  had  proved  an  intolerable  tyranny,  and  had 
failed.  Comprehension  of  different  denominations  under  one  national 
Church,  though  favored  by  William,  seemed  impracticable.  Limited 
toleration  opened  the  way  for  full  liberty  and  equality  of  Christian 
denominations  before  the  law ;  and  from  the  soil  of  liberty  there  will 
spring  up  a  truer  and  deeper  union  than  can  be  secured  by  any  com- 
pulsion in  the  domain  of  conscience,  which  belongs  to  Ood  alone. 

Puritanism  did  not  struggle  in  vain.  Though  it  failed  as  a  national 
movement,  owing  to  its  one-sidedness  and  want  of  catholicity,  it  ac- 
complished much.  It  produced  statesmen  like  Hampden,  soldiers  like 
Cromwell,  poets  like  Milton,  preachers  like  Howe,  theologians  like  Owen, 
dreamers  like  Bunyan,  hymnists  like  Watts,  commentators  like  Henry, 
and  saints  like  Baxter,  who  though  dead  yet  speak.  It  lives  on  as  a  pow- 
erful moral  element  in  the  English  nation,  in  the  English  Church,  in 
English  society,  in  English  literature.  It  has  won  the  esteem  of  the 
descendants  of  its  enemies.  In  our  day  the  Duke  of  Bedford  erected  a 
statue  to  Bunyan  (1874)  in  the  place  where  he  had  suffered  in  prison  for 
twelve  years;  and  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  united 
in  a  similar  tribute  of  justice  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Baxter  at 
Kidderminster  (18.75),  where  he  is  again  pointing  his  uplifted  arm  to  the 
caints'  everlasting  rest.  The  liberal-minded  and  large-hearted  dean  of 
Westminster  represented  the  nobler  part  of  the  English  people  when  he 
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canonized  those  great  and  good  men  in  his  memorial  disooorses  at  fbe 
unveiling  of  their  statues.  Puritanism  lives  moreover  m  New  England, 
which  was  born  of  the  persecutions  and  trials  of  its  fathers  and  founders 
in  old  England,  and  gave  birth  to  a  republic  truer,  mightier,  and  more 
enduring  than  the  ephemeral  military  commonwealth  of  CromweE  It 
will  continue  to  preserve  and  spread  all  over  the  Saxon  world  the  love 
of  purity,  simplicity,  spirituality,  practical  energy,  liberty,  and  progress 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  for  the  children  of  the  Puritans  to  honor  the 
shining  lights  of  the  Church  of  England  who  stood  by  her  in  the  davs 
of  her  trial  and  persecution.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied  indeed  who 
would  allow  the  theological  passions  of  an  intolerant  age  to  blind  his 
mind  to  the  learning,  the  genius,  and  the  piety  of  TJssher,  Andrewesi, 
Hall,  Pearson,  Prideaux,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  and  Leigliton,  whom 
God  has  enriched  with  his  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  all  denominatioD& 
It  is  good  for  the  Church  of  England — it  is  good  for  the  whole 
Christian  world — that  she  survived  the  fierce  conflict  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  indifferentism  of  the  eighteenth  to  take  c&re  of  vener- 
able cathedrals,  deaneries,  cloisters,  universities,  and  libraries,  to  culti- 
vate the  study  of  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  to  maintain  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  continuity  and  connection  with  Christian  antiquity, 
to  satisfy  the  taste  for  stability,  dignity,  and  propriety  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  aristocracy  and 
peasantry,  and  all  those  who  can  worship  God  most  acceptably  in  the 
solemn  prayers  of  her  liturgy,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  best  ever  used  in  divine  service. 

While  the  fierce  conflict  about  religion  was  raging,  there  were  pro- 
phetic men  of  moderation  and  comprehension  on  both  sidea — 

'  Whose  dying  pens  did  write  of  Christian  nnion, 
How  Church  with  Church  might  safely  keep  communion; 
Who  finding  discords  daily  to  increase, 
Because  they  could  not  live,  would  die,  in  peace.* 

In  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  arched  roof 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Richard  Baxter  uttered  this  sentence :  *  Men 
that  differ  about  bishops,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayer,  may  be  all 
true  Christians,  and  dear  to  one  another  and  to  Christ,  if  they  be  prac- 
tically agi^eed  in  the  life  of  godliness,  and  join  in  a  holy,  heavenly  con- 
versation.    But  if  you  agree  in  all  jour  opinions  and  formalities, and 
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yet  were  never  sanctified  by  the  truth,  you  do  but  agree  to  delude  your 
bouIb,  and  neither  of  you  will  be  saved  for  all  your  agreement.'  * 

This  is  a  noble  Christian  sentiment,  echoing  the  words  of  a  greater 
man  tlian  Baxter :  ^  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,' — we  may  add,  neither  surplice  nor  gown, 
neither  kneeling  nor  standing,  neither  episcopacy  nor  presbytery  nor 
independency — '  but  a  new  creature.'  * 

§  93.  The  Westminsteb  Asseublt. 

lAttratwrt, 

L  Obioxnal  Soubobs. 

Tbe  WnTuiNBTKB  8TAKT>ABn8— see  {  94. 

MiMDTKB  ov  THE  Sbsbions  OF  TUB  WraTMiMBTBB  Absbublt  OF  DiTiinEB  (from  NOT.  1644  to  March,  164B). 
F^vm.  TranaeripU  qf  the  Original  procured  by  a  Committee  of  the  Oenerai  Atternbty  of  tiU  Chwreh  qf 
Scotiand,  ed.bythe  Rev.  Ai.kx.  F.  Mitoubli^  D  D.,  arid  the  Rev.  John  Stbctiibbb,  LL.D.  Bdinb.  and  Lond. 
1B74.  (The  MS.  Minates  of  ihe  Westm.  Asaerably  from  1643  to  1652,  formerly  soppoeed  to  have  been  loet 
io  the  London  Are  of  1666,  were  recently  discovered  in  Dr.  WIlliamB*s  library,  Grafton  St.,  London,  and 
form  8  voIb.  of  foolscap  ful.  They  are  moBtly  in  the  handwriting  of  AnomBAM  Bttibld,  one  of  the 
Bcribes  of  the  Assembly.  A  complete  copy  was  made  for  the  General  Aaaembly  of  the  Chnrch  of  Soot- 
land,  and  Is  preserved  in  Edinbnrgh.  They  are,  npon  the  whole,  rather  meagre,  and  give  only  the 
saltB,  with  brief  extracts  trom  the  speeches,  without  the  arguments.) 

KoBBRT  Baillib  (Principal  of  the  University  of  Glnsgow,  and  one  of  the  Scotch  delegates  to  the 
sembly  of  Westminster,  b.  1609,  d.  1662} :  Letters  and  Joumale  ed,from  the  author*8  MS&  by  Datrtd  Laing^ 
Esq.  Bdinb.  1841^2, 8  vols.  (These  Letters  and  Journals  extend  fh)m  Jan.  1687  to  May,  1662,  and  ex- 
hibit in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner  *  tbe  stirring  scenes  of  a  great  national  drama,'  with  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  time.    Vol.  IL  and  part  of  Vol.  III.  bear  upon  the  Westm.  Assembly.) 

JoBM  LiouTFooT,  D.D.  (Master  of  Catharine  Hall  and  Vlce^hancellor  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Westm.  Assembly,  b.  1602,  d.  1675) :  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Auembly  qf  IHvinet 
from  Jan.  1, 1648  to  Dec  81, 1644.  In  Vol  XIII.  pp.  1-344  of  his  Whole  Worke^  ed.  by  John  Bogen  Pitman 
(Lend.  1826,  in  18  vols.). 

Gkobok  Gillbbpib  (the  youngest  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  to  the  Assembly,  d.  1648):  Noiee  qfDe^ 
hates  aiid  Proceedings  qf  the  Westminster  Assemblyt  ed.  firom  the  MSS.  by  David  Mbbx,  Bdinb.  1846. 
Comp.  also  Gillespie's  Aaron's  Rod  Blossoming  (a  very  able  defense  of  Presbyterianism  against  Inde- 
pendency and  Erastianism),  Lond.  1646,  republ.  with  his  other  works  and  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  Hbth- 
BniMOTOM,  Ediub.  1844-46,  2  vols. 

JOVBMALS  OF  TBB  HOUSR  OF  LoBPS  ABD  TUB  HoUSE  OF  COMMOHS  FBOM  1648  tO  1649. 

JouM  RuBuwoBTH  (assistaut  clerk  and  messenger  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  afterwards  a  member 
i>f  the  House  of  Commons,  d.  1680);  Hietorieai  CMUetUms  qf  remarkable  Proceedings  in  PutrliamenL 
Lond.  1721,  7  vols. 

(The  *  fourteen  or  fifteen  octavo  vols.*  of  daily  proceedings  which  Dr.  THOMAa  Goodwin,  the  eminent 
Independent  member  of  the  Assembly,  is  reported  by  his  son  to  have  written  'with  his  own  hand,* 
have  never  been  publinhed  or  identified.  They  must  not  be  oonfocmded  with  the  three  folio  yols.  of 
oflBcial  minutes  in  Dr.  Williams's  library.) 

HlSTORIOAI. 

The  respective  rpctlnns  in  Fri.f.BB  (Vol.  VT.  pp.  247  sqq.),  Nbal  (Part  IIL  chape.  2, 4, 6, 8, 10),  Stouob- 
TON  (Vol.  I.  pp.  271, 8:27, 448  sqq.),  Mabsom  {Life  of  MUton^  Vols.  IL  and  III.),  and  other  works  mentioned 
in  i  92. 

W.  M.  HBTBBBinaTON :  History  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  qf  JHfoines.    Bdinb.  1848 ;  New  York,  1844. 

James  Rrid  :  Memoirs  qf  the  Lives  and  Writings  qf  thoss  eminent  Divines  toho  convened  in  the  famous 
Asuemhly  at  Westminster.    Paisley,  1811  and  1816, 9  vols. 

Gen.  VON  RtTi>i.orF:  Die  WestTninster  Synods^  1643-1649.  In  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  f&r  die  histor.  Theo* 
Utgie  for  1860,  pp.  288-296.    (The  best  account  of  the  Assembly  in  the  German  language.) 


»  Vain  Reii</ion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite.  Baxter's  Works,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  80.  Quoted 
by  Stoughton,  p.  195.  The  sermon  was  preached  Apr.  30,  1660,  just  before  the  recall  of 
Charles  II.     See  Orme,  U/e  of  Baxter^  p.  160. 

*  Gal.  vi.  15. 

Vol.  I. — A  a  a 
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P.  Sobaff:  Art  Wulminttar  Synods^  etc.,  in  Henog's  Aml-JS'nq^.  Vol.  XVllL  pp.  OB  Bqq.,  ami  Ai. 

f )D  the  Mroe  snbject  in  his  Rdig.  Enoyel.  N.  T.  1884»  VoL  IIL  pp.  MM  eqq. 
Tno«.  M*Cbib  :  Annals  qf  Engliah  PntbytBry  from,  the  BarUut  to  the  PremU  TSm^,    Load.  I64SL 
J.  B.  BiTTiMOBB :  The  FormatUm  t/  our  StandardBt  in  the  'Pmbyterian  Quirterly  and  PrincctoB  & 

Tiew '  for  Jaly,  1874,  pp.  887  sqq. 
C.A.BBXCM6:  AiL  DoeunmUarifHitiorpqf  the  WothninalmrAmmMp, in Frm.Mi^ 
AuxAMiiBa  F.  MiTomLL,  D.D.  (Pro£  of  Ch.  Hist  at  St  Andrews,  and  ed.  of  the  Minnies  of  the 

hty) :  Tki  Wettminottr  AerniMv:  Ut  Hitiory  and  Standairde.    London,  t888.    (619  peiges-l 

DCFOBTAKOE  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

It  was  after  such  antecedents,  and  in  such  surroundings,  that  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  called  to  legislate  for  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  in  three  kingdoms.  It  forms  the  mo^ 
important  chapter  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  daring  the 
seventeenth  century.  Whether  we  look  at  the  extent  or  ability  of  its 
labors,  or  its  influence  upon  future  generations,  it  stands  first  among 
Protestant  Councils.  The  Synod  of  Dort  was  indeed  f  ullj  equal  to  it 
in  learning  and  moral  weight,  and  was  more  general  in  its  composi- 
tion, since  it  embraced  delegates  from  nearly  all  Beformed  Chnrches; 
while  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  purely  English  and  Scotch,  and  its 
standards  even  to-day  are  little  known  on  the  (Continent  of  Europe.^ 
But  the  doctrinal  legislation  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  confined  to  the 
five  points  at  issue  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism ;  the  Aasein- 
bly  of  Westminster  embraced  the  whole  field  of  theology,  from  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God  to  the  final  judgment.  The  Canons  of  Dort 
have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  mother  country;  the  Confession  and 
Shorter  Catechism  of  Westminster  are  as  much  used  now  in  Angfo- 
Presbyterian  Churches  as  ever,  and  have  more  vitality  and  inflaence 
than  any  other  Calvinistic  Confession. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  intense  partisan  like  Clarendon  should 
disparage  this  Assembly.'    Milton's  censure  is  neutralized  by  his  praise, 

*  It  is  characteristic  that  Dr.  Niemeyer  published  his  collection  of  Reformed  Ccnhmiiam, 
the  most  complete  we  have,  at  first  without  the  Westminster  Standards,  being  unable  10  ncd 
a  copy,  and  issued  them  afterwards  in  a  supplement.  Dr.  Winer  barely  mentioiis  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  his  Sjfmbolikj  and  never  quotes  from  it.  If  German  Charch  hif> 
torians  (inclnding  Gieseler)  were  to  be  judged  by  their  knowledge  of  English  and 
affairs,  they  would  lose  much  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  justly  held.  What  lies 
ward  is  a  terra  incognita  to  most  of  them.  They  are  much  more  at  home  in  the  by-wav^ 
of  the  remote  past  than  in  the  living  Church  of  the  present,  outside  of  Germany. 

'  Clarendon,  who  hated  Presbyterianism  as  a  plebeian  religion  unfit  for  a  gentknuui,  dis- 
poses of  the  Westminster  Assembly  in  a  fbw  summary  and  contemptuous  sentences:  *0f 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,'  he  says,  'of  which  the  Assembly  was  to  eonsi^ 
a  few  very  reverend  and  worthy  persons  were  inserted ;  yet  of  the  whole  number  there  wef? 
not  above  twenty  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  doctrine  or  diidpfiag 
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foi%  although  he  hated  presbytery  only  less  than  episcopacy,  he  called 
the  Assembly  a  ^  select  assembly,'  ^  a  learned  and  memorable  synod,'  in 
which  'piety,  learning,  and  prudence  were  housed.'  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Assembly  had  met,  when  its  character  was  fully  shown.  He 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  chiefly  for  a  personal  reason — in  con- 
sequence of  the  deservedly  bad  reception  of  his  unfortunate  book  on 
*  Divorce,'  which  he  had  dedicated  in  complimentary  tenns  to  this  very 
Assembly  and  to  the  Long  Parliament.^ 

Richard  Baxter,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  but  knew 
it  well,  and  was  a  better  judge  of  its  theological  and  religious  charac- 
ter than  either  Clarendon  or  Milton,  pays  it  this  just  tribute :  *  The 
divines  there  congregated  were  men  of  eminent  leaniing,  godliness, 
ministerial  abilities,  and  fidelity ;  and  being  not  woi*thy  to  be  one  of 
them  myself,  I  may  the  more  freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face 
of  malice  and  envy,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  infor- 
mation of  all  history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us, 
the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  synod 
of  more  excellent  divines  (taking  one  thing  with  another)  than  this 
and  the  Synod  of  Dort.'  He  adds,  however,  *  Yet,  highly  as  I  honor 
the  men,  I  am  not  of  their  mind  in  every  part  of  the  government  which 
tliey  have  set  up.  Some  words  in  their  Catechism  I  wish  had  been 
more  clear ;  and,  above  all,  I  wish  that  the  Parliament,  and  their  more 
skillful  hand,  had  done  more  than  was  done  to  heal  our  breaches,  and 
had  hit  upon  the  right  way,  either  to  unite  with  the  Episcopalians  and 
Independents,  or,  at  least,  had  pitched  on  the  terms  that  are  fit  for  uni- 
versal concord,  and  left  all  to  come  in  upon  those  terms  that  would.'  * 

of  the  Charch  of  England ;  some  were  infamous  in  their  lives  and  conversations,  and  most 
of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous  ignorance ;  and  of  no  other 
reputation  but  of  malice  to  the  Church  of  England.'  These  charges  are  utterly  without 
foundation,  and  belong  to  the  many  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  which  disfigure  his 
otherwise  classical  History  of  the  Rebellion.     The  number  of  members  was  151. 

1  In  his  Fragments  of  a  History  of  England  (1670),  Milton  speaks  both  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament and  the  Assembly  in  vindictive  scorn,  and  caUs  the  latter  'a  certain  number  of  divines 
neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge 
above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of  Parliament,  in  his  private  fancy,  thought  fit, 
fio  elected  one  by  one.  *  He  charges  them  with  inconsistency  in  becoming  pluralists  and  non- 
residents, and  with  intolerance,  as  if  *  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  were  less  available 
than  bodily  compulsion,*  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  '  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and 
bring  in  conscience  than  evangelical  persuasion.'  On  his  unhappy  marriage  and  his  tracts  on 
Divorce  growing  out  of  it,  see  Masson,  Vol.  III.  pp.  42  sqq. 

*  Li/e  and  Times,  Pt.  I.  p.  78.     Comp.  Orme*8  Life  of  Baxter,  p.  69. 
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Hallam  cenBures  the  Assembly  for  its  intolerant  principles,  bnt  &d 
mits  that  it  y^BS  ^perhaps  equal  in  learning,  good  sense,  and  otber 
merits  to  any  Lower  Honse  of  Convocation  that  ever  made  a  figure  11 
England.'  One  of  the  best-informed  German  historians  says  of  tbe 
Assembly :  ^  A  more  zealous,  intelligent,  and  learned  body  of  divines 
seldom  ever  met  in  Christendom.'  ^ 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Assembly  was  that  it  clang  to  the  idea  of  a 
national  State  Church,  with  a  uniform  system  of  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline,  to  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  three  kingdoms 
should  conform.  But  this  was  the  error  of  the  age ;  and  it  was  oclv 
after  a  series  of  failures  and  persecutions  that  the  idea  of  religiuu> 
freedom  took  root  in  English  soil. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament  the  convening  of  a  con- 
ference of  divines  for  the  settlement  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
part  of  the  great  conflict  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  leading  men. 
The  first  bill  of  Parliament  to  that  effect  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  but  rather  friendly  to  the  ancient  lituivv, 
and  was  passed  Oct.  15, 1642,  but  failed  for  the  want  of  royal  assent. 

As  the  king's  concurrence  became  hopeless.  Parliament  issued  on  its 
own  responsibility  an  ordinance,  June  12, 1643,  commanding  that  an 
assembly  of  divines  should  be  convened  at  Westminster,  in  London,  on 
the  first  day  of  July  following,  to  effect  a  more  perfect  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  its  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  to  bring  it  into  nearer  agreement 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Beformed  Churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Presbyterianism  was  not  mentioned,  but  pretty  plainly  pointed 
at.  The  Assembly  was  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  mem- 
bers in  all,  viz.,  thirty  lay  assessors  (ten  Lords  and  twenty  Commoners^, 
who  were  named  first,^  and  included  such  eminent  scholars,  lawyers, 
and  statesmen  as  John  Selden,  John  Pym,  Boulstrode  Whitelocke, 
Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  Benjamin  Kudyard,  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  of 

'  General  RudlofF,  in  his  article  above  quoted,  p.  263. 

*  *  There  mast  be  some  laymen  in  the  Synod  to  overlook  the  clergy,  lest  they  ^xhI  *i* 
civil  work ;  jast  as  when  the  good  woman  puts  a  cat  into  the  milk-house  to  kiU  a  mouse,  ^e 
sends  her  maid  to  look  after  the  cat,  lest  the  cat  eat  up  the  cream.* — Selden,  TM^-Tail, 
p.  169.     (Quoted  by  Stoughton  and  Stanley.) 
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one  hundred  and  twentj-one  divines,  who  were  selected  from  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  chiefly  from  among  the  Presbyterians,  with  a  few  of 
the  most  influential  Episcopalians  and  Independents.  Forty  members 
constituted  a  quorum. 

The  Assembly  was  thus  created  by  State  authority.  In  like  manner, 
the  ancient  cecumeuical  councils  were  called  by  emperors,  and  the 
Synod  of  Dort  by  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
English  Convocations  also  can  not  meet,  nor  make  canons,  nor  discuss 
topics  without  royal  license.  The  twenty-tirst  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  forbids  the  calling  of  General  Councils  except  *  by  the  com- 
mand and  will  of  princes.'  Parliament  now  exercised  the  privilege 
of  the  crown,  and  usurped  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  It  nominated 
all  the  membei's,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Scotch  commissioners,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  were  admitted  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  fixed  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  it  prescribed  the  work, 
and  it  paid  the  expenses  (allowing  to  each  member  four  shillings  a  day) ; 
it  even  chose  the  prolocutor  and  scribes,  filled  the  vacancies,  and  re- 
served to  its  own  authority  all  final  decision ;  reducing  thus  the  As- 
sembly to  an  advisory  council.  Hence  even  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  presented  to  Parliament  simply  as  a  ^humble  Advice.' 
But  with  all  its  horror  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  engendered  by  the 
misgovemment  of  Laud,  the  Long  Parliament  was  the  most  religious 
political  assembly  that  ever  met  in  or  out  of  England,  and  was  thor- 
oughly controlled  by  the  stern  spirit  of  Puritanism.  Once  constituted, 
the  Assembly  was  not  interfered  with,  and  enjoyed  the  fullest  freedom 
of  debate.  Its  standai*ds  were  wholly  the  work  of  competent  divines, 
and  received  the  full  and  independent  assent  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

The  king  by  proclamation  prohibited  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
and  threatened  those  who  disobeyed  his  order  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
ecclesiastical  livings  and  promotions.  This  unfortunately  prevented 
the  attendance  of  loyal  Episcopalians. 

COMPOSITION   AND  PABTIBS. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  to  comprehend  within  the  As- 
sembly representatives  of  all  the  leading  parties  of  the  English  Church 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Archbishop  Laud,  whose  exclusive  High- 
Chnrchism  and  despotism  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
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Church  and  State,  and  made  co-operation  impoeaible.'  The  aeiectioii 
was  upon  the  whole  judicious,  though  some  of  the  ablest  and  sounded 
Puritan  divines,  as  Eichard  Baxter  and  John  Owen,  were  omitted.  Scot- 
land came  in  afterwards,  but  in  time  to  be  of  essential  service  and  to 
give  the  Assembly  a  strong  Presbyterian  preponderance.  The  Colonial 
Churches  of  New  England  were  invited  by  a  letter  from  members  of 
Parliament  (Sept,  1642)  to  send  the  Bev.  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
and  John  Davenport  as  delegates ;  but  they  declined,  because  compli- 
ance would  subject  them  to  all  the  laws  that  might  be  made,  and  might 
prove  prejudicial  to  them.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  ^  liked  not  the  busi- 
ness,' and  deemed  it  his  duty  rather  to  stay  in  quiet  and  obscmity  with 
his  people  in  Connecticut  than  to  go  diree  thousand  miles  to  plead  for 
Independency  with  Presbyterians  in  England.  Davenport  cx>uld  not 
obtain  leave  from  his  congregation  at  New  Haven.  Cotton,  of  Bostoiu 
would  not  go  alone.' 

The  Assembly  itself,  by  direction  of  Parliament,  addressed  fraternal 
letters  to  the  Belgic,  French,  Helvetic,  and  other  Beformed  Chnrches 
(Nov.  30, 1643),  and  received  favorable  replies,  especially  from  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Huguenot  congregation  in  Paris.^  Hesse  GasBel 
advised  against  meddling  with  the  bishops.  The  king  issued  a  counter 
manifesto  from  Oxford,  May  14, 1644,  in  Latin  and  English,  to  all  for- 
eign Protestants,  and  denied  the  charge  of  designing  to  intiDduce 
popery.* 

As  to  doctrine,  there  was  no  serious  difference  among  the  members 
They  all  held  the  Calvinistic  system  with  more  or  less  rigor.  Thee 
were  no  Arminians,  Pelagians,  or  Antinomians  among  them. 

But  in  regard  to  Church  government  and  discipline  the  Assembly 
was  by  no  means  a  unit,  although  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  polity 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  became  for  a  brief  season,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  the  established  form  of  government  in  England.  The  roost 
frequent  and  earnest  debates  were  on  this  point  rather  than  on  doctrine 

*  Laud  Bays  of  the  Assembly  :  *  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  Brownists,  or  Indepeod- 
ents,  or  New  Eugland  ministers,  if  not  worse ;  or  at  best  enemies  to  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England/  The  facts  are,  that  the  Independents  were  a  iniaD  bi- 
nority,  and  that  New  England  was  not  represented  at  all. 

'  Maason,  Lift  o/MiltonjYo].  II.  p.  005 ;  Bancroft,  Hutory  of  the  United  States  of  At 
(Centennial  ed.  1876),  Vol.  I.  pp.  331,  332. 

'  See  the  correspondence  in  Neal,  Vol.  I.  pp.  470  sqq.  (Harper*8  ed.). 

•  Neal,  Vol.  L  p.  472. 
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and  worehip.    This  conflict  prevented  the  Assembly,  says  Neal  (an  In- 
dependent), from  ^  laying  the  top  stone  of  the  building,  so  that  it  fell  to 
pieces  before  it  was  perfected.'    Hereafter  the  common  name  of  Pur- 
itans gave  way  to  the  party  names  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
We  may  arrange  the  members  of  the  Assembly  under  four  sections  :* 
1.  The  Episoopauans.    Parliament  elected  four  prelates, viz.:  James 
TJbsheb  (Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Bishop  of  Carlisle),  Bbownbioo 
(Bishop  of  Exeter),  Westfield  (Bishop  of  Bristol),  Pbioeaux  (Bishop 
of  Worcester);'  and  five  doctors  of  divinity, viz.:  Drs.FEATLST  (Prov- 
ost of  Chelsea  College),  Hajocond  (Canon  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford), 
HojLDSwoBTH  (Mastcr  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge),  Sanderson 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln),  and  Morlet  (afteiwaids  Bishop  of 
Winchester).    An  excellent  selection.    But  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  never  attended,  and  could  not  do  so  without  disloyalty  and  disobe- 
dience to  the  king;  besides,  they  objected  to  the  company  with  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Puritans,  and  a  council  not  elected  by  the 
clergy  and  mixed  with  laymen.     Ussher  is  said  to  have  attended  once, 
but  on  no  good  authority;  he  was  present,  however,  in  spirit,  and 
great  respect  was  paid  to  his  theology  by  the  Assembly.^    Brownrigg 
sent  in  an  excnse  for  non-attendance.    Westfield  was  present,  at  least, 
at  the  first  meeting.  Dr.Featley,  a  learned  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  and 
a  violent  polemic  against  the   Baptists,  was  the  only  Episcopalian 
who  attended  regularly  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
until,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  Covenant,  he  was  expelled  by 
Parliament  for  revealing,  contrary  to  pledge,  the  secrets  of  the  Assem- 
bly in  a  letter  to  Ussher,  then  in  the  king's  headquarters  at  Oxford, 
and  was  committed  to  prison  (Sept.  30, 1643).    This  act  of  severity  is 
Btrongly  condemned  by  Baxter.    Here  ends  the  connection  of  Episco- 
pacy with  the  Assembly. 

Before  this  time  Parliament  had  been  seriously  agitated  by  the 
Episcopal  question.  As  early  as  Nov.  13, 1640,  the  *  Boot  and  Branch' 
party  sent  in  a  petition  signed  by  15,000  Londoners  for  the  total  over- 

'  Comp.  the  full  accounts  in  Neol,  Fart  IIL  ch.  iv,  (Vol.  I.  pp.  488  sqq.},  Hetherington, 
Stongfaton,  and  Masson. 

'  Prideaox's  name  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  final  ordinance  of  June,  1648. 

*  Ussher  was  a  second  time  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  member  of  the  Assem* 
bly  when  he  came  to  London  in  1647,  and  on  his  petition  received  permission  to  preach  in 
Lincoln's  Inn. — Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Vol.  V.  p.  423  (quoted  by  Dr.  Mitchell). 
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throw  of  the  Episcopal  hierarchy,  while  700  clerical  petitionerB  prajed 
merely  for  a  reduction  and  modification  of  the  same.  BadicaliBm  tn- 
nmphed  at  last  under  the  pressure  of  political  necessity  and  the  popular 
indignation  created  by  Laud's  heartless  tyranny.  First  the  bishops 
were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords  (Feb.  5, 1642),  with  the  re- 
luctant assent  of  tlie  king ;  and  then  the  hierarchy  itself  was  decreed 
out  of  existence  (Sept.  10, 1642),  the  bill  to  take  effect  Nov.  5, 1643,' 
but  the  ordinances  to  carry  this  measure  into  full  effect  were  not  paseed 
till  Oct.  9  and  Nov.  16, 1646.«  The  old  building  was  destroyed  before 
a  new  building  was  agreed  upon.  This  was  the  very  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  Assembly ;  hence  the  interval  between  the  law  and  its 
execution.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Episcopal  Church,  though  not 
legally  abolished,  from  want  of  royal  assent,  was  an  eodesia  jfressa  d 
iUicita  on  her  own  soil. 

Among  the  scores  or  hundreds  of  pamphlets  which  appeared  in  this 
war  upon  the  bishops,  the  five  anti-Episcopal  treatises  of  John  Milton 
were  the  most  violent  and  effective.  He  attacked  the  English  hierarchy, 
especially  as  it  had  developed  itself  under  the  Stuarts,  with  a  force  and 
majesty  of  prose  which  is  unsurpassed  even  by  his  poetry.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  call  Lucifer  '  the  first  prelate-angel,'  and  treats  Ussher  with 
lofty  contempt  as  a  mere  antiquarian  or  dryasdust  '  He  rolls,'  sajs 
his  biographer,  'and  thunders  charge  after  charge;  he  tasks  all  his 
genius  for  epithets  and  expressions  of  scorn ;  he  says  things  of  bishops, 
archbishops,  the  English  Liturgy,  and  some  of  the  dearest  forms  of  the 
English  Church,  the  like  of  which  could  hardly  be  uttered  now  in  aoy 
assembly  of  Englishmen  without  hissing  and  execration.'^ 

2.  The  Pbesbttebians  formed  the  great  majority  and  gained  streDgth 
as  the  Assembly  advanced.  Their  Church  polity  is  based  upon  the  two 
principles  of  ministerial  parity,  as  to  ordination  and  rank  (or  the  orig- 
inal identity  of  presbyters  and  bishops),  and  the  self-government  of  the 


>  *  An  act  for  the  ntter  abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  archbishope,  bishops,  their  duo- 
cellors  and  cominissaries/  etc.  Clarendon  says  that  marvelous  art  was  used,  and  dus  tk 
majority  of  the  Commons  were  really  against  the  bill ;  bat  the  writer  of  the  '  PariiaiBeirtu? 
Chronicle  *  says  that  it  passed  unanimously^  and  was  celebrated  by  bonfires  and  the  ringv? 
of  bells  all  over  London. — Neal,  Vol.  I.  p.  421.    Hallam  also  follows  the  latter  ftcooont 

*  Neal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  85  sq. 

'  Masson,  Vol.  II.  p.  245.  Comp.  pp.  366  sqq.,  and  the  jost  estimate  of  Stoofi^bton,  TV 
Ch,  of  the  Civil  Wotm,  p.  129. 
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Church  by  representative  judicatories  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
members.  It  was  esseutiallj  the  scheme  of  Calvin  as  it  prevailed 
in  the  Beformed  Churches  on  the  Continent,  and  was  established  in 
Scotland. 

The  Scots  seemed  to  be  predestinated  for  Calvinistic  Presbyterianisin 
by  an  effective  decree  of  Providence.  The  hostility  of  their  bishops 
to  the  Beformation,  and  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  Stuarts  to  force 
English  institutions  upon  them,  filled  the  nation  with  an  intense  aversion 
to  Episcopacy  and  liturgical  worship.  Bishop  Bancroft,  of  London,  the 
first  real  High-Church  Episcopalian,  called  English  Presbyterianism  an 
'  English  Scottizing  for  discipline.' 

In  England,  on  the  contrary.  Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-Book  were 
identified  with  the  Beformation  and  Protestant  martyrdom,  and  hence 
were  rooted  in  thcaffections  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  early  bishopb 
were  in  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  Swiss  Churches.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  Episcopacy  took  exclusive  ground 
and  rigorously  enforced  uniformity  against  all  dissent,  Presbyterian- 
ism began  to  raise  its  head  under  the  lead  of  two  eminent  Calvinists, 
Thomas  Cabtwbight  (1535-1 603), Professor  of  Theology  in  Cambridge, 
and  Walter  Tbaters  (d.  1624),  Preacher  in  the  Temple,  London,  after- 
wards Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  former  was  in  con- 
flict with  the  High-Churchism  of  Archbishop  Whitgif t ;  *  the  latter  with 
the  moderate  Churchism  of  Bichard  Hooker,  who  was  far  his  superior 
in  ability,  and  whom  he  himself  esteemed  as  ^  a  holy  man.'  The  first 
English  presbytery  within  the  prelatic  Church,  as  an  ecclesiola  in  ec- 
desiay  was  formed  at  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  in  1572,  and  Cartwright 
drew  up  for  it  a  *  Directory  of  Church-Government,'  or  *  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline,' in  1583,  which  is  said  to  have  been  subscribed  by  as  many  as 
five  hundred  clergymen,  and  which  was  printed  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1644.» 


'  Even  Whitgift,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  Jure  divino  Episcopacy,  but  admitted 
that  the  Scriptare  has  not  set  down  *  any  one  certain  form  of  Charch  government  to  be  per- 
petoai.*  Cartwright,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  able  and  earnest,  but  radical  Presbyterian, 
and  with  Calvin  and  Beza  advocated  the  death  penalty  for  heretics. 

*  A  fac-simile  of  this  Director jf  was  reproduced  in  London,  1872  (James  Nesbit  &  Co.),  for 
the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the  Presbytery  at  Wandsworth,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Lorimer.  On  Cartwright  and  the  Elizabethan  Presbyterianism,  comp.  Masson,  Life  of  Mil' 
ton,  Vol.  II.  pp.581  sqq.,  and  M^Crie,  Annals  of  English  Preebytery^  pp.  87-131. 
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This  anomalous  organization  was  stamped  out  by  anthoritj,  but  \k  | 
recollection  of  it  continued  through  the  reigns  of  James  and  Chark 
and  gathered  strength  with  the  rising  conflict 

The  Westminster  divines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scotch  Com 
missioners  and  two  French  Beformed  pastors  of  London,'  were  is 
Episcopal  orders,  and  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  aud  tliere- 
fore  as  a  body  not  opposed  to  Episcopacy  as  such.  A  goodly  number 
inclined  to  Ussher's  scheme  of  a  *  reduced '  or  limited  Episcopacj,  i .^ 
a  common  government  of  the  Church  by  presbyters  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishop  as  primus  inter  pares,^ 

Had  the  moderate  Episcopalians  attended,  the  result  would  probaLlj 
have  been  a  compromise  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery.  But 
the  logic  of  events  which  involved  Parliament  in  open  war  with  the 
stubborn  king,  and  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  the  aid  of  Presbjtemn 
Scotland,  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  subscription  of  the  'Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant '  (Sept.,  1643)  bound  both  the  FarUameDt 
and  the  Assembly  to  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  di^- 
cipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  extirpation  of  popery  aud 
prelacy  (i.«.,the  government  of  the  Church  by  archbishops  and  bishop&> 

There  were,  however,  two  classes  of  Presbyterians,  corresponding  to 
the  Low  and  High  Church  Episcopalians.  The  libeitil  party  maintained 
that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  was  based  on  human  right, 
and  '  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,'  but  subject  to  change 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  ChurcL  The  high  and  exclusive  Pres- 
byterians of  the  school  of  Andrew  Melville  maintained  that  it  was 
based  on  divine  right,  and  '  expressly  instituted  or  commanded'  in  the 
New  Testament  as  the  only  normal  and  unchangeable  form  of  Church 
polity.  TwissE,  Gatakeb,  Reynolds,  Palmer,  and  many  others  ad- 
vocated the  jus  humanum  of  Presbytery,  all  the  Scotch  Commission- 
era  and  the  five  '  Smectymnnans,'  ^  so  called  from  their  famous  tract 

1  Samuel  de  la  Place  and  Jean  de  la  March. 

■  The  Reduction  of  Episcopcicy  unto  the  Form  of  Synodical  Gcvemmemt  received  in  the  A*- 
dent  Church,  written  in  1641 ,  but  not  fully  published  till  1 658,  and  brought  forward  again  tfttf 
the  Restoration ;  in  Ussher's  Wovk-M  by  Elrington.  Vol.  XTI,    Comp.  Masson,yol.  II.  p-?*'' 

'  The  Smectymnunns  were  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thomas  Young  (tbe  chw 

author),  Matthew  Newcomen,  Hud  VViUinm  Spursrow.   The  oddity  and  ugliness  of  tbe  title,  ooo- 

josed  of  the  initials  of  each  author,  helped  the  circulation  and  provoked  witty  rhymeafSiiditi 

*Tbe  Snddncees  wonid  raise  the  question. 
Who  must  be  Sttiee  at  tbe  resnrrectlou.* 
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SirtectymnuuSy  in  reply  to  Bidiop  Hall's  defense  of  EpiBcopacy  (March, 
164:1),  advocated  \hejus  divinum.  The  latter  triumplied,  bnt  for  the 
sake  of  union  they  had  to  forego  some  details  of  their  theory.' 

The  sequel,  however,  proved  that  Presbyterianism,  so  congetn'al  to 
Scottish  soil,  was  an  artificial  plant  in  England.  Milton's  prophetic 
^'ords  were  fulfilled :  *  Woe  be  to  you,  Presbyterians  especially,  if  ever 
any  of  Charles's  race  recovei-s  the  English  sceptre !  Believe  me,  you 
Bhall  pay  all  the  reckoning.'  Independency  has  ultimately  far  out- 
grown Presbytery,  and  is  preferred  by  the  English  mind  because  it 
comes  neai-er  to  Episcopacy  in  making  each  pastor  a  bishop  in  his 
o^^n  congregation.  Baxter  says  that  Ussher  agreed  with  the  Inde- 
pendents in  this,  Uhat  every  bishop  was  independent,  and  that  synods 
and  councils  were  not  so  much  for  government  as  concord."  If 
Presbyterianism  has  i*ecently  taken  a  new  start  and  made  great  prog- 
resb  in  London  and  other  cities  of  England,  it  is  owing  mostly  to  the 
immigration  of  energetic  and  liberal  Scotchmen  and  the  high  character 
of  its  leading  ministers. 

3.  The  Independents,  called  *  the  five  dissenting  brethren '  by  the 
Presbyterians.  They  were  led  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Rev. 
Philip  Nye.^  Though  small  in  number  (twelve  at  the  most),  tliey  were 
strong  in  ability,  learning,  and  weight  of  character,  and  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  rising  Cromwell  and  the  army,  as  well  as  the  distant 
colonies  in  New  England.    Some  of  them  had  been  driven  to  Holland 

'  One  of  the  dividing  qaestionfl  was  that  of  ruling  elders.  *  Sundry  of  the  ablest/  says 
Baillie  (Vol  1 1,  pp.  1 10  sq.),  *  were  flat  against  the  institution  of  any  such  officer  by  divine  right, 
such  as  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Hall,  and  many 
more,  besides  the  Independents,  who  truly  spake  much  and  exceedingly  welL  The  most  of 
the  Synod  was  in  oar  opinion,  and  reasoned  bravely  for  it;  such  as  Mr.  Seaman,  Mr. Walker, 
Mr.  Blarshall,  Mr.  Newcomen,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Calamy.  Sundry  times  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Kutherford,  Mr.  Gillespie,  all  three  spoke  exceedingly  well.  When  all  were  tired,  it 
came  to  the  question.  There  was  no  doubt  bnt  we  would  have  carried  it  by  far  most  voices ; 
yet  because  the  opposites  were  men  very  considerable,  above  all  gracious  little  Palmer,  we 
agreed  upon  a  committee  to  satisfy,  if  it  were  pos^sible,  the  dissenters.'  He  afterwards  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  army  *will  much  assist  our  arguments.' 

» Quoted  by  Neal,  Vol.  I.  p.  498. 

'  The  others  were  Jeremiah  Buhbocohb,  William  Bbidob,  and  Stdrach  Simpson. 
These  five  were  the  signers  of  the  '  Apologetic  Narration.*  Afterwards  William  Carter,  Will- 
iam Greenhill,  John  Bond  (perhaps  also  Anthony  Burgess),  joined  them.  Baillie  (Vol.  II. 
p.  1 10)  counts  ten  or  eleven,  including  Carter,  Caryl,  Philips,  and  Sterry.  Among  its  lay- 
assessors  Lord  Viscount  Say  and  Seale  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  sympathised  with  the  Independ- 
ents. Neal  says :  *  Their  numbers  were  small  at  first,  though  they  increased  prodigioasly  and 
grew  to  a  considerable  figure  under  the  protectorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell.' 
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by  the  persecution  of  Laud  and  Wren,  and  had  administered  to  ood^ 
gregations  of  their  expatriated  countrymen,  which  occupied  a  middle 
ground  between  Brownism  and  Presbytery,  after  the  model  of  John 
Bobiuson's  pilgrims  in  Leyden.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  the 
Reformed  churches,  with  liberty  to  ring  the  bell  for  service.  After 
their  return  they  advocated  congregational  independency  and  tolera- 
tion, which  the  Presbyterians  abhorred.^  The  Independents  maintaiDed 
that  a  Christian  congregation  should  consist  of  converted  believers,  and 
govern  itself  according  to  Christ's  law,  without  being  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  and  that  such  a  congregatiuo 
had  even  a  right  to  ordain  its  own  minister.  They  fought  the  Presbj- 
terians  at  every  step  on  the  questions  of  ruling  elders,  ordination, 
jurisdiction  of  presbyteries  and  synods,  toleration,  and  threatened  at 
times  to  break  up  the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 

The  longest  debate,  called  ^  the  Grand  Debate,'  which  lasted  thirty 
days,  was  on  the  divine  right  of  presbytery.  And  yet  the  two  parties 
had  great  respect  for  each  other.  ^  I  vdsh,'  said  Gillespie,  in  the  b^t 
of  the  controversy, '  the  dissenting  brethren  prove  to  be  as  unwilling 
to  divide  from  us  as  we  have  been  unwilling  to  divide  from  them.  1 
wish  that,  instead  of  toleration,  there  may  be  a  mutual  endeavor  for  a 
happy  accommodation.'* 

The  Independents  appealed,  rather  inconsistently,  to  CsBsar,  and  ad- 
dressed *  An  Apologetic  Narration  to  Parliament '  (Dec.,  1643).  Under 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  they  became  the  ruling  party,  and  bad 
great  political  influence ;  but  after  the  Restoration  they  resolved  to 
seek  for  toleration  outside  of  the  National  Church  rather  than  for  com- 
prehension within  it.    New  England  was  their  Eldorado.' 

4.  The  Erastians^  maintained  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
civil  government  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  made  the  Cbnrch  a 
department  of  the  State.    They  held  that  clergymen  were  merely 

>  Baillie  declares  'liberty  of  conscience  and  toleration  of  all  or  any  reUgion'  (as  sdrocaied 
by  Roger  Williams  against  John  Cotton)  to  be  '  so  prodigious  an  impiety  that  this  r^ffoa 
Parliament  can  not  bat  abhor  the  very  naming  of  it.' — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Cba«io^ 
(pablished  by  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society),  p.  270,  note.  Bat  Baillie  was  opposed  to  ^ 
employment  of '  secular  violence '  in  dealing  with  heretics.    See  M^Crie,  p.  191. 

*  Minutes^  p.  28. 

'  On  the  Independent  controversy,  see  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Masson  (Vol.  in.  pp.  IB  »{<['}• 

*  So  called  from  the  Swiss  professor  and  physician,  Erastus,  properly  Lixblbb,  or  LibbU' 
who  wrote  against  BuUinger  and  Beza,  and  died  at  Basle,  1583. 
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:e&oliers^  not  rnlere,  and  that  the  power  of  the  kej8  belonged  to  the 
seoular  magistrate.  They  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  national  unity 
EtTid  to  prevent  an  imjperium  in  imperio  and  all  priestly  tyranny  over 
conscience ;  but  in  fact  they  simply  substituted  a  political  for  an  ec- 
clesiastical despotism,  a  csesaropapacy  for  a  hierarchical  papacy. 
Tliey  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  jure  humano  Presbyterianism,  but 
ttiey  denied  that  any  particular  form  of  Chm-ch  government  was  pre- 
scribed in  the  New  Testament,  and  claimed  for  the  State  the  right  to 
establish  such  a  form  as  might  be  most  expedient. 

The  advocates  of  Erastianism  in  the  Assembly  were  Selden,  Light- 
foot,  and  Coleman,  all  distinguished  for  Hebrew  learning,  which  they 
xLsed  to  good  advantage.  They  appealed  to  the  example  of  Mosea  and 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Synagogue.  They  were 
backed  by  the  lawyers  among  the  lay-assessors  and  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  most  of  whom  were  (according  to  Baillie)  ^  downright 
Srastians.'  The  Assembly  itself  owed  its  existence  to  an  act  of  Eras- 
tianism. 

In  strong  opposition  to  them  the  Presbyterians  maintained  that  the 
Liord  Jesus,  as  sole  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  a  spir- 
itual government  with  distinct  officers. 

The  controversy  was  ably  conducted  on  both  sides,  and,  we  may  say, 
exhausted.^ 

The  Independents  and  Erastians  withdrew  before  the  final  adoption 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  left  the  field  to  the  Presbyterians.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  polity  was  at  length  established  by  the  English 
Parliament,  which  ordained,  June  29, 1647,  that  ^all  parishes  within 
England  and  Wales  be  brought  under  the  government  of  congrega- 
tional, classical,  provincial,  and  national  churches,  according  to  the 
form  of  Presbyterial  government  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster.'  Provinces  were  to  take  the  place  of  dioceses, 
and  were  again  divided  into  classes  or  presbyteries,  and  these  were  to 

'  The  chief  books  on  the  Erastian  side  are  Selden's  De  Synedriis  and  Lightfoot*B  Journal; 
on  the  Presbyterian  side,  Gillespie's  Aaron^s  Rod  Biossoming,  or,  the  Divine  Ordinance  of 
Chttrck-Government  Vindicated  (dedicated  to  the  Westminster  Assembly;  a  very  learned 
book  of  590  pages),  and  Ratherford*s  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government  (both  published 
in  r^ndon,  1646).  The  Erastian  controversy  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Scotland,  and 
led  to  several  secessions.  Comp.  Principal  Cunningham's  Essay  on  the  Erastian  controversy 
in  bis  Historical  Theology,  Vol.  II.  pp.  557-588. 
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elect  representatives  to  a  national  assembly.  But  Parliament  retained 
an  Erastian  power  in  its  own  hand,  and  would  not  permit  even  exclo- 
sion  from  the  Lord's  table  without  allowing  to  the  offender  recourse  to 
the  civil  courts.  Presbyterianism  was  nominally  the  established  re- 
ligion, but  only  in  two  provinces,  London  and  Lancashire,  was  it  fairlj 
established,  until  its  overthrow  by  the  Bestoration.' 

THB  LEADING  MEMBEB8. 

Among  the  121  divines  of  the  Assembly  there  was  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  worthy  and  distinguished  men  who  had  suffered  privation  and 
exile  under  the  misgovemment  of  Laud,  who  jeopardized  their  livings 
by  accepting  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  king, 
and  who  had  the  courage,  after  the  Bestoration,  to  sacrifice  all  earthlj 
comforts  to  their  conscientious  convictions.  Not  a  few  of  them  com- 
bined rare  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety  in  beautiful  harmony.  '  The 
Westminster  divines,'  says  Dr.  Stoughton,  *  had  learning — Scriptural 
patristic,  scholastic,  and  modem — enough  and  to  spare :  all  solid,  sob- 
stantial,  and  ready  for  use.  Moreover,  in  the  perception  and  advocacy 
of  what  is  most  characteristic  and  fundamental  in  the  gospel  of  Jesns 
Christ  they  were  as  a  body  considerably  in  advance  of  some  who 
could  put  in  a  claim  to  equal  and  perhaps  higher  scholarship.'' 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  mention  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Westminster  divines.' 

William  Twisse,  D.D.  (Oxon.),  Eector  of  Newbury,  Prolocutor  or 
Moderator  by  appointment  of  Parliament  till  his  death  (July,  1646). 
He  was  of  German  descent,  about  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  noted  as  a 
high  Calvinist  of  the  supralapsarian  school,  full  of  learning  and  subtle 
speculative  genius,  but  ^merely  bookish,'  as  Baillie  says,  and  poorlv 

'  See  M*Crie,  pp.  189  sqq. 

■  C/uerch  of  the  Civil  Wan,  p.  468. 

'  For  a  fall  list  of  members,  with  biographical  notices,  the  reader  is  referred  to  D.  Manoi, 
Life  of  John  iftV/on,  Vol.  II.  pp.  516-524,  where  they  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
and  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  AfinuteSy  pp.  Ixxxi.^lxzxiv.,  where  tb^  are 
given  in  the  order  of  the  ordinance  of  Parliament  calling  the  Assembly  (dated  June  12, 16431, 
with  some  twenty  members  subsequently  added  to  fill  vacancies.  Meek  gives  Tarioos  to 
in  his  edition  of  Gillespie's  Notes,  Neal's  list  has  several  errors.  Much  informatioii  on  the 
leading  members  may  be  gathered  from  Baillie*s  Jowmah,  Fuller's  Chnreh  Hutory  asd 
Worthies  of  England,  Anthony  Wood's  Athenm  et  Fcuti  Oxonienses,  Neal*s  History  ^tkt 
Puritans,  Stoughton's  historical  works,  and  Masson's  Milton,  Beid  gives  bi 
of  the  Westminster  divines  in  alphabetical  order,  with  lists  of  their  worka. 
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fitted  to  guide  a  delicate  assembly,  ^ishop  Hall  calls  him  ^  a  man  so 
^miuent  in  school-divinity  that  the  Jesnits  shrunk  under  his  strength.' 
rE'homas  Fuller  says:'  ^His  plain  preaching  was  good,  solid  disputing 
better,  pious  living  best  of  all  good.' 

Chakles  Heble  (d.  1659),  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  Rector  of  Winwick 
in  Lancashire,  succeeded  Twisse  as  Prolocutor.  He  was  a  moderate 
Ir^resbyterian,  and,  in  the  language  of  Fuller,  *  so  much  Christian, 
seliolar,  and  gentleman  that  he  could  unite  in  affection  with  those  who 
xvere  disjoined  in  judgment  from  him.'  He  wrote  against  independ- 
oncy,  but  remarked  in  the  Preface :  *  The  difference  between  us  is  not 
so  great ;  at  most  it  does  but  ruffle  a  little  the  fringe,  not  any  way  rend 
the  garment  of  Christ.'' 

John  White  (Oxon.,  d.  1648)  and  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess  (Oxon.,  d. 
1665),  the  two  Assessors,  enjoyed  general  esteem.  White  was  sur- 
named  ^  the  patriarch  of  Dorchester,'  but  he  *  would  willingly  contribute 
his  shot  of  facetiousness  on  any  just  occasion'  (Fuller).  He  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  Wesleys  on  the  maternal  side.  Burgess  was 
'  very  active  and  sharp,'  bold  and  fearless,  an  eminent  debater  and 
valiant  defender  of  Presbyterianism  and  royalty. 

Dr.  ARRowsMrrn,  head  of  St.  John's  .  College,  Cambridge,  ^  a  man 
^with  a  glass  eye,'  having  lost  one  by  an  arrow-shot,  a  ^  learned  divine ' 
and  ^elegant  Latinist,'  and  long  remembered  in  Cambridge  for  his 
'sweet  and  admirable  temper,'  and  Dr. Tuokney  (d.  1670), Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University,  an  inspiring  teacher  and  bountiful  friend  of 
the  poor,  must  be  mentioned  together  as  the  chief  composers  of  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms.  They  were  both  friends  of  the  broad- 
minded  Whichcote,  who  calls  Arrowsmith  *  the  companion  of  his  special 
thought."  Dr.  Tuckney,  when  requested  by  some  members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  special  regard  to  piety  in  his  elections  in  Cambridge,  made 

*  Worthies  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  93.  Dr.  Owen,  though  he  wrote  against  him,  called  him 
'  the  veteran  leader,  so  well  trained  in  the  scholastic  field ;  this  great  man ;  the  very  learned 
and  illustrious  Twisse.*  M^Crie  describes  him  as  *a  venerable  man,  verging  on  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  a  long,  pale  countenance,  an  imposing  beard,  lofty  brow,  and  meditative 
eye;  the  whole  contour  indicating  a  life  spent  in  severe  and  painful  study*  (Annals  of  the 
English  Preahyten/,  p.  145).  The  last  words  of  Twisse  were,  *  Now  at  length  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  follow  my  studies  to  all  eternity.* 

'  *  The  presence  of  such  a  man  in  the  chair  is  sufficient  to  redeem  the  Assembly  from  the 
charge  of  illiberality  ot  vulgar  fanaticism.' — M^Crie,  p.  151. 

*  TuUoch,  Rat,  TheoC,  in  England,  Vol.  II.  (the  Cambridge  Platonists),  pp.  56  sq. 
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the  sensible  reply :  ^  No  man  has  a  greater  respect  than  I  have  for  tLe 
truly  godly ;  but  I  am  determined  to  choose  none  but  seholars.  TheT 
may  deceive  me  in  their  godliness — they  can  not  in  their  scholarship." 
He  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commaod* 
ments  in  the  Larger  Catechism. 

Edmund  Calamy,  B.D.  (Cantab.),  one  of  the  four  representatives  of 
the  London  clergy,  was  a  very  popular  preacher  and  a  leader  in  the 
Presbyterian  party.  *  He  was  the  first  openly  to  avow  and  defend  the 
Presbyterian  government  before  a  committee  of  Parliament;  and 
though  tempted  afterwards  with  a  bishopric,  he  continued  atanch  to  his 
principles  to  his  dying  day.'  ^  Ue  died  soon  after  the  great  fire  in  Lon- 
don (1666).    His  grandson,  of  the  same  name,  was  still  more  celebrated. 

JoskPH  Cabtl,  M. A.  (Oxon.,  1602-1673),  was  a  moderate  Independ- 
ent, a  distinguished  preacher,  and  '  a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and 
modesty '  (Neal).  He  became  afterwards  one  of  Cromwell's  Trieis, 
was  ejected  in  1662,  and  lived  privately,  preaching  to  his  congregation 
as  the  times  would  permit.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  indefatigable 
author  of  a  commentary  on  Job,  in  twelve  volumes,  4:to  (Lend.  1648- 
1666),  which  is  an  excellent  school  of  its  chief  topic,  the  virtue  of 
patience.' 

Thomas  Coleman  (Oxon.)  was  called  ^  Eabbi  Coleman '  for  his  pro- 
found Hebrew  learning.  Baillie  describes  him  as  half-scholar  and 
half-fool,  and  of  small  estimation.  He  died  during  the  heat  of  the 
Erastian  debate  (1647). 

Thomas  Gatakeb,  B.D.  (Cantab.,  d.  1654,  aet  eighty),  a  devom^r  of 
books,  and  equally  esteemed  for  learning,  piety,  and  sound  doctrine.  He 
refused  various  offei-s  of  preferment 

Thomas  Goodwin,  D.D.  (Cantab.,  d.  1680,  aet.  eighty),  one  of  the  two 
*  patriarchs  of  English  Independency,'  Philip  Nye  being  the  other. 
He  was  Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  relinquished  his  prefer- 
ments in  1634,  was  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  English  exiles  at  Am- 
heim,  Holland,  then  in  London,^  and  afterwards  President  of  Magdalen 

*  M'Crie,  p.  155. 

*  Another  edition  in  two  large  folio  vols,  was  published  in  1676  sq.  DarUng  calk  tliis  ex- 
position 'a  most  elaborate,  learned,  judicioas,  and  pious  work.* 

'  He  founded  a  Congregational  church  in  London  in  1640,  which  continues  to  this  dav, 
and  has  recently  (under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker)  erected  the  Git/  Temple,  witfa 
a  memorial  tablet  to  Goodwin  in  the  vestibule. 
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College,  in  Oxford,  till  the  Keetoration,  when  he  resigned.    He  was  the 
favorite  minister  of  Cromwell,  eloquent  in  the  pulpit,  orthodox  in  doc- 
trine, and  exemplary  in  life,  but  ^  tinctured  with  a  shade  of  gloom  and 
austerity '  (M'Crie).     *  Though  less  celebrated  than  Owen,  his  great  at- 
tainments in  scholarship  and  the  range  and  variety  of  his  thoughts  as- 
toniBh  us  when  we  read  his  writings,  showing  how  familiar  he  was  witli 
all  forms  of  theological  speculation,  ancient  and  modern '  (Stonghton).' 
Dr.  Joshua  Hoyle  (Oxon.,  d.  1654),  Divinity  Professor  in  Dublin, 
afterwards  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  was  the  only  Irish 
divine  of  the  Assembly,  ^a  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers/ 
who  *  reigned  both  in  the  chair  and  in  the  pulpit' 

John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  (Cantab.),  the  greatest  rabbinical  scholar  of 
his  age,  whose  HorcB  ITebraiccB  et  Tabniidicm  are  still  familiarly 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  New  Testament  His  Journal  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Assembly,  especially  for  ex- 
egetieal  and  antiquarian  aspects  of  the  Erastian  controversy.  In  1649 
he  became  Master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  retained  his  post 
till  he  died,  1675,  aged  seventy-three. 

Stephen  Marshall,  B.D.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  at  St  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, was  ^  the  best  preacher  in  England '  (Baillie),  a  fearless  leader 
in  the  political  strife,  a  great  favorite  in  the  Assembly,  ^  their  trumpet, 
by  whom  they  sounded  their  solemn  fasts '  (Fuller).  One  of  his  roy- 
alist enemies  called  him  ^  the  Geneva  bull,  a  factions  and  rebellions 
divine.'  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1655,  but  disinterred 
with  the  other  Puritans  after  the  Eestoration. 

Pnn.ip  Nye  (Oxon.,  d.  1672),  minister  of  Kimbolton,  who  had  been 
in  exile  with  his  friend  Goodwin,  took  a  leading  part,  as  a  Commissioner 
of  Parliament,  in  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  and  securing 
subscription  to  the  Covenant;  but  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  their 
Church  polity  and  gave  them  a  world  of  trouble.  He  kept  them  for 
three  weeks  debating  on  the  superior  propriety,  as  he  contended,  of 
having  the  elements  handed  to  the  communicants  in  their  own  seats 
instead  of  calling  them  out  to  the  table.    He  was  a  stanch  Independ- 

*  His  austerity  gave  rise  to  the  stoiy  related  by  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  that  Dr. 
Goodwin,  *  with  half-a-dozen  night-caps  on  his  head  and  religions  horror  in  his  countenance,' 
overawed  and  terrified  an  applicant  for  examination  in  Oxford  by  asking  him  in  a  sepulchral 
Toice,  'Are  you  prepared  for  death?'  His  works  were  published  in  London,  1681-1704,  in 
5  Tols. 

Vol.  I.— B  b  b 
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ent,  a  keen  debater,  and  a  '  great  politician,  of  uncommoD  depth,  asfd 
seldom  if  ever  outreached'  (Neal).  He  was  one  of  the  Triers  undtr 
Cromwell,  and  the  leader  of  the  Congregational  Savoy  Conference. 
After  tlie  Kestoratiun  he  declined  tempting  ofiEers,  and  preached  pri- 
vately to  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  till  he  died,  seventy-six  yeais  of 
age. 

Herbert  Palmeb,  B.D.  (Cantab.),  Vicar  of  Ashwell,  afterwards  Mas- 
ter of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  little  man  with  a  childlike 
look,  but  very  graceful  and  accomplished,  a  fluent  orator  in  French  as 
well  as  English,  and  a  model  pastor.  He  spent  his  fortune  in  works  of 
charity,  and  his  delicate  frame  in  the  cure  of  souls.  He  had  scruples 
about  the  divine  right  of  ruling  elders,  but  became  a  convert  to  Pres- 
by terianism.  He  is  tlie  real  author  of  the  '  Christian  Paradoxes,'  which 
have  so  long  been  attributed  to  Loi*d  Bacon.^ 

Dr.  Edward  Reynolds  (Oxon.,  d.  1676), '  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Presbyterian  party '  (Wood),  was  veiy  learned,  eloquent,  cautious,  but 
lacking  backbone.  He  accepted  from  Charles  11.  the  bishopric  of 
Norwich  (Jan.,  1660),  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  influence  of  'a  covet- 
ous and  politic  consort '  (Wood) ;  but  ^  he  carried  the  wounds  of  the 
Church  in  his  heart  and  in  his  bowels  to  the  grave  with  him.' 

Sir  Francis  Sous  (or  Bowse,  b.  1579,  d.  1659),  ^  an  old,  most  honest' 
member  of  Parliament,  afterwards  a  member  of  Cromwell's  Privy 
Council,  was  one  of  the  twenty  Commoners  who  were  deputed  to  the 
Assembly.  He  innocently  acquired  an  immortal  fame  by  his  litenl 
versification  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  first  printed  in  1643,  then  re- 
vised, and  is  used  to  this  day  in  Scotland  and  in  many  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  America  in  preference  to  all  other  versions  and  hymns.' 

Lazarus  Seaman,  B.D.  (Cantab.,  1667),  one  of  the  four  representa- 
tives of  the  London  clergy,  a  very  active  member  and  reputed  as  aa 
Orientalist,  who  always  carried  with  him  a  small  Hebrew  Bible  ¥rithoat 
points.  He  is  described  as  ^  an  invincible  disputant'  and  ^  a  person  of 
most  deep,  piercing,  and  eagle-eyed  judgment  in  all  points  of  contro- 
versial divinity,  in  which  he  had  few  equals,  if  any  superiors.'    He 

*  This  fact  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  (1864).  See  Ma«oB< 
Vol.  II.  p.  .'i20. 

'  See  Baillic,  Vol.  II.  p.  120 ;  Vol.  III.  pp.  582  sqq. ;  and  the  Minutea  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  np.  1  a  I,  163,418. 
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>ecatne  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  but  was  ejected  after  the 
[Restoration. 

John  Selden  (1584-1654),  one  of  the  lay  assessors,  and  a  scholar  and 
^it  of  European  reputation.*  His  scholarship  was  almost  universal, 
3ut  laj  chiefly  in  languages,  law,  and  antiquities  (hence  ^  antiguariorum 
lorypAoeus^).  For  a  long  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates, 
ind  often  perplexed  the  divines  by  raising  scruples.  He  h'ked  to  cor- 
rect their  *  little  English  pocket  Bibles '  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
Xot  especially  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  Scriptures,  he  cast  the  ^  bones ' 
at  them  '  to  break  their  teeth  therewith '  (Fuller).  He  was  an  Erastian 
and  a  clergy-hater,  but  on  his  death-bed  he  declared  that  'out  of  the 
numberless  volumes  he  had  read,  nothing  stuck  so  close  to  his  heart, or 
gave  him  such  solid  satisfaction,  as  the  single  passage  of  Paul,  'The 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men.' 

RicuABD  Vines,  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge  (d.  1656),  *  an 
excellent  preacher  and  very  powerful  in  debate,  and  much  respected 
on  all  accounts'  (Masson). 

Thomas  Young,  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  a  Scotchman 
by  birth,  Milton's  preceptor,  and  the  chief  of  the  five  '  Smectymnuans.' 

THE   SCOTCH   COMMISSIONERS. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  international  League  and  Covenant,  Scot- 
land sent  five  clerical  and  three  lay  commissioners  who  admirably 
represented  their  Church  and  country.  They  formed  a  group  by  them- 
selves at  the  right  hand  of  the  Prolocutor.  They  were  the  only  dele- 
gates who  were  elected  by  proper  ecclesiastical  authority,  viz.,  the 
General  Assembly  of  their  Church  (Aug.  19, 1643),  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  English  Parliament;  they  declined  being  considered 
niembers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  they  were  allowed  by  warrant  of 
Parliament  to  be  present  and  to  debate,  and  practically  they  exerted 
an  influence  disproportionate  to  their  number.  They  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  September,  fresh  from  the  battle  *  with  lordly  bishops,  popish 
ceremonies,  and  royal  mandates,'  and  full  of  the  ^ perfervidum  ingenir 
urn  Scotorum.^ 

Alezandeb  Henderson,  Bector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  since 


'  Opera  omniof  ed.  Dav.  Wilkins,  London,  1726,  3  vols,  in  folio. 
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1640,  sixty  years  of  age,  ranks  next  to  John  Knox  and  Andrew  MelvCk 
in  the  history  of  Scotch  Pi*esbyterianism,  and  was  the  antlior  of  tLt 
^  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  which  linked  the  Scottish  and  EngM 
nations  in  a  civil  and  religious  alliance  for  the  Beformed  religion  and 
civil  liberty.  Being  unmarried,  he  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  Assem- 
bly from  Aug.,  1643,  to  Aug.,  1646.  He  has  heretofore  been  too  mud 
ignored.  ^My  researches,'  says  Masson,*  ^have  more  and  more  con- 
vinced me  that  he  was,  all  in  all,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  his 
age  in  Britain,  and  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  most  liberal  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians.  They  all  had  to  consult  him ;  in  every  strait 
and  conflict  he  had  to  be  appealed  to,  and  came  in  at  the  last  as  the 
man  of  supereminent  composure,  comprehensiveness,  and  breadth  of 
brow.  Although  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  rule  was  that  no  chnrdi- 
man  should  have  authority  in  State  affairs,  it  had  to  be  practicaDj 
waived  in  his  case ;  he  was  a  cabinet  minister  without  oflSce.' 

BoBEBT  Baillib  (b.  1599,  d.  1662),  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  did  not  speak  much,  but  was  a 
legular  attendant  for  fully  three  years,  a  shrewd  observer,  and  has 
been  called  the  Boswell  of  the  Assembly  and  ^  the  pleasantest  of  letter 
gossips.'  His  ^  Letters  and  Journals'  (not  properly  edited  until  1842)  are 
^  among  the  most  graphic  books  of  contemporary  memoir  to  be  fonnd 
in  any  language.  His  faculty  of  narration  in  his  pithy  native  Seoteh 
is  nothing  short  of  genius.  Whenever  we  have  an  account  from  Baillie 
of  any  thing  he  saw  or  was  present  at,  it  is  worth  all  accounts  put  to- 
gether for  accuracy  and  vividness;  so  in  his  accounts  of  Strafford's 
trial,  and  so  in  his  account  of  his  first  impi*essions  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly '  (Masson). 

Georgb  Gillespie,  minister  of  Edinburgh  (d.  1648),  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  entered  the  Assembly,  the  youngest,  and  vet 
one  of  the  brightest  stars,  *  the  prince  of  disputants,  who  with  the  ^ 
of  youth  had  the  wisdom  of  age.'  He  first  attracted  public  attenticm 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year  by  '  A  Dispute  against  the  English-Popish 
Ceremonies  obtruded  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland'  (1637),  which 
helped  the  revolt  against  Land's  innovations.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly  against  Erastianism  and  IiidependencT. 

>  Vol.  in.  p.  16. 
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According  to  Scotch  tradition  he  once  made  even  Selden  reel  and  say, 
'  Tliat  young  man,  by  his  single  speech,  has  swept  away  the  labors  of 
ten  jeai's  of  my  life.'  This  is  probably  a  patriotic  exaggeration.  The 
excessive  ardor  and  activity  of  his  mind  wore  out  his  frame,  and  he  re- 
turned from  the  Assembly  to  die  in  his  native  land. 

Samuel  Rutherford  (1600-1661),  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Princi- 
pal of  St. Mary's  College  in  St.  Andrews,  was  one  of  the  most  fervid  and 
popular  preachei*s  in  Scotland,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
piety.  *The  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  clearness  of  intellect,  warmth 
and  earnestness  of  affection,  and  loftiness  and  spirituality  of  devotion- 
al feeling.'  His  book, '  Lex  Bex,'  is  considei*ed  one  of  the  best  exposi- 
tions of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religions  liberty ;  and  his  glowing 
letters  of  comfort  from  his  prison  in  Aberdeen  (which  he  called  *  Christ's 
Palace')  show  him  to  be  '  the  true  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Covenant' 

Rev.  Robeit  Douglas  never  sat.  Among  the  lay  commissioners,  John 
Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  distinguished  himself 
first  by  his  zeal  for  tlie  Scotch  Covenanters,  and  afterwards  by  his 
apostasy  and  cruelty  against  them.  Sir  Archibald  Johnstone,  of  War- 
ristone,was  from  1637  a  leader  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  a  great 
lawyer,  and  a  devout  Christian,  who,  as  Bishop  Burnet,  his  nephew,  nar- 
rates, often  prayed  in  his  family  two  houre  at  a  time  with  unexhausted 
copiousness.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  also,  who  afterwards  suffered 
death  for  his  loyalty  to  the  Scotch  Kirk,  sat  for  some  time  as  an  elder 
in  the  Assembly. 

OPBNmO   OF  THE   ASSEMBLY. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  on  Saturday,  July  1, 1643,  in  the  grand 
national  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  a  large  congregation,  by  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Twisse  on 
John  xiv.  18 :  *  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  unto 
you ' — a  text  which  was  deemed  '  pertinent  to  these  times  of  sorrow, 
anguish,  and  misery,  to  raise  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people  of 
God  who  lie  under  the  pressure  of  Popish  wars  and  combustions." 

After  service  the  members  of  the  Assembly, '  three  score  and  nine  '* 

» From  the  Parliamentarian  newspaper  No.  25,  for  July  3-10, 1643,  quoted  by  Mitchel, 
p.  xi.  Lightfoot  reports  in  his  Journal  (p.  3)  that  *  a  great  congregation '  was  present  be- 
sides the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Parliament. 

*  'Phis  is  about  the  avemge  attendance  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury.— Stanley,  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey ^  p.  607. 
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(twenty-nine  more  than  the  I'equired  quorum),  repaired  for  orgama 
tion  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  YII.,  that  ^  meet  goi^geoos  of  eepnlcbes,' 
where  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  used  to  meet.  The  medisvil 
architecture  formed  a  striking  contiuBt  to  the  Puritan  simplicity  of 
worship  and  dress.  The  divines  appeared  in  black  coats  or  doaks, 
skull-caps,  and  Geneva  bands  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  Protestants,' 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Royalists  and  Episcopalians,  who  in  their 
canonical  gowns  seemed  '  the  only  non-Conformists.' '  Add  to  this  ap- 
parel their  solemn  looks,  the  peaked  beards  and  mustaches,  and  the 
broad  double  ruff  around  the  neck,  and  we  have  a  spectacle  of  a  spud 
differing  as  much  from  a  modern  Presbyterian  Assembly  as  bom  an 
Episcopal  Convocation  or  a  Roman  Catholic  CounciL^ 

Every  member  had  to  take  the  following  vow  (which  was  read  io 
the  Assembly  every  Monday  morning) : 

^  I  do  seriously  promise  and  vow,  in  the  presence  of  almigbtj  God, 
that  in  this  Assembly,  whereof  I  am  a  member,  I  will  maintain  nothing 
in  point  of  doctrine  but  what  I  believe  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God ;  nor  in  point  of  discipline,  but  what  may  make  vooA 
for  God's  glory  and  the  peace  and  good  of  his  Churdu' 

THE   ASSEMBLY   IK   THE  JERUSALEM  CHAMBEB. 

For  several  weeks  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  Chapel  of  Hemr 
VII.  But  when  extreme  cold  weather  set  in  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Assembly  repaired  to  the  *  Jerusalem  Chamber/ in  the 
Deanery  of  Westminster.*  '  What  place  moi'e  proper  for  the  bnilding 
of  Sion,'  asks  Fuller,  ^  than  the  Chamber  of  Jerusalem,  the  fairest  of 
the  Dean's  lodgings,  where  King  Henry  IV,  died,  and  where  these 
divines  did  daily  meet  together}'^ 

This  large  and  venerable  hall,  furnished  with  a  long  table  m 
chairs,  and  ornamented  with  tapestry  (pictures  of  the  Circumcision,  the 

»  Neal  and  Stoughton.  "  I^- 

'  M*Crie  and  MitcheU  compare  it  to  a  synod  of  Huguenots  as  pictored  on  the  titlefiC^'' 
the  first  volame  of  Quick's  Synodicon,  But  there  the  Frenchmen  wear  broad-brimiM''  ^ 
^  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  derive  it  from  the  tapestries  or  pictoRi « 
Jerusalem  on  the  wall.  Dr.  Stoughton,  who  is  weU  informed  in  English  histoiy  and  srcb«ol<^' 
informs  me  (by  letter  of  May  4, 1876)  that  it  probably  arose  'from  the  fiusl  of  itt  ^f^ 
the  sanctuary,  the  place  of  peace ;'  and  he  quotes  a  passage  from  the  acooant  of  Kiog  J*^''* 
death :  ^Nec  providet  quod  est  Roma  ecclesia  Jenualem  dicta,  id  est,  visio  pads;  f^^f^ 
cunque  iliuc  confugerit,  ctnttscunque  criminis  obnoxius,  subsUKum  invenit*  (WiUisn  of  MiO*^ 
buiy,  De  gestis  Angl.  Lib.  U.  p.  67).  *  Chauxk  HUl  Vol  VL  ]v  ^ 
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Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Passage  through  the  Wilderness),  was 
originally  the  withdrawing-room  of  the  abbot,  and  has  become  famous 
ixx  romance  and  history  as  the  cradle  of  many  memorable  schemes  and 
events  from  the  Beformation  down  to  the  present  time. 

There,  before  the  fire  of  the  hearth — then  a  i-are  luxury  in  England 

King  Henry  IV.,  who  intended  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 

died  of  a  hideous  leprosy  (March  20, 1413).  When  informed  of  the 
name  of  the  chamber,  he  exclaimed, 

*Laad  be  to  God!  even  there  my  life  most  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  yean 
I  would  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  111  lie: 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.'' 

There  Sir  Thomas  More  was  confined  (1534),  and  urged  by  the 
abbot  to  acknowledge  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  and  there 
probably  he  wrote  his  appeal  to  a  general  council  which  never  met, 
but  may  yet  meet  at  some  future  day. 

There,  under  the  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  which  had  attracted  the 
dying  king,  the  grave  Puritan  Assembly  prepared  its  standards  of  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  to  be  disowned  by  England,  but  honored 
by  Scotland  and  America. 

There  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  fraternal  co-operation  with  scholars  of  Dissenting  denomina- 
tions, both  nobly  forgetting  old  feuds  and  jealousies,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  truly  catholic  and  peaceful  work  of  revising  the  common  version 
of  the  Bible  for  the  general  benefit  of  English-speaking  Christendom. 


2 


1  Sbakspere,  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,  act  iv.  so.  4. 

•  For  a  fuUer  description  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  see  Dean  SUnley's  Menwriah  of 
WettwdnMter  Abbey,  pp.  417  sqq.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  from  personal  experience  an 
interesting  recent  incident  in  the  history  of  that  chamber.  At  the  kind  invitation  of  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  delegates  to  the  International  Council  of  Presbyterian  Charches, 
then  meeting  in  London  for  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Alliance,  repaired  to  tlio 
Jerusalem  Chamber  on  Thursday  afternoon,  July  22, 1875,  and,  standing  around  the  long 
table,  were  instructed  and  entertained  by  the  Dean,  who,  modestly  taking  *  the  Moderator's 
chaiff'gave  them  a  graphic  historical  description  of  the  chamber,  interspersed  with  humor- 
ous remarks  and  extracts  from  Baillie.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
promising,  in  his  broad-Church  liberality,  at  some  future  time  to  honor  that  Assembly  by  a 
picture  on  the  northern  wall.  Dr.  McCosh,  as  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Council,  pro- 
posed  a  rote  of  thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  Dean,  which  was,  of  coarse,  unani- 
mously and  heartily  given.  The  writer  of  this  exprefised  the  hope  that  the  Jerusalem  CliRmber 
may  yet  serve  a  still  nobler  purpose  than  any  in  the  past,  namely,  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
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BAILLIb'b  DESCBIFTION  of  the  A88K1CBLT. 

The  Assembly  in  actual  session  in  this  famous  locality,  and  its  order 
of  business,  can  not  be  better  described  than  in  the  graphic  language 
of  one  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners : 

*The  like  of  that  Assembly,'  says  Professor  Baillie,'  *I  did  never  see,  and,  as  we  bar 
say,  the  like  was  never  in  England,  nor  any  where  is  shortly  like  to  be.  They  did  sit  ii 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  in  the  place  of  the  Convocation ;  but  since  the  weather  grev 
cold,  they  did  go  to  Jerusalem  Chamber,  a  fair  room  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  about  the 
boimds  of  the  College  forehall,  bat  wider.  At  the  one  end  nearest  the  door  and  on  both  sidei 
are  stages  of  seats  as  in  the  new  Assembly-House  at  Edinburgh,  bat  not  so  higfa*  for  then 
will  be  room  but  for  five  or  six  score.  At  the  upmost  end  there  is  one  chair  set  on  a  frame,  s 
foot  from  the  earth,  for  the  Mr.  Prolocutor  Dr.  Twisse.  Before  it,  on  the  gronnd,  stand  t«o 
chairs  for  the  two  Mr.  Assessors,  Dr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  White.  Before  these  two  chairs,  throogh 
the  length  of  the  room,  stands  a  table,  at  which  sit  the  two  scribes,  Mr.  Byfield  and  Dr. 
Koborongh.  The  house  is  all  well  hung  and  has  a  good  fire,  which  are  some  daintiei  at 
London.  Foranent  [in  front  of]  the  table,  upon  the  Prolocutor's  right  hand,  there  are  three 
or  four  ranks  of  forms.  On  the  lowest  we  five  do  sit.  Upon  the  other,  at  our  backs,  the 
members  of  Parliament  deputed  to  the  Assembly.  On  the  forms  foranent  oa,  on  the  Pro- 
locutor's left  hand,  going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  house  to  the  chimney,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house,  and  backside  of  the  table,  till  it  comes  about  to  oar  seats,  are  four  or  fife 
stages  of  furms,  whereupon  their  divines  sit  as  they  please,  albeit  commonly  ihej  keep 
the  same  place.  From  the  chimney  to  the  door  there  are  no  seats,  but  a  void  ibr  passage. 
The  Lords  of  Parliament  use  to  sit  on  chairs  in  that  void,  about  the  fire.  We  meet  vnrj 
day  of  the  week  but  Saturday.  We  sit  commonly  from  nine  to  one  or  two  [in  the]  after- 
noon. The  Prolocutor  at  the  beginning  and  end  has  a  short  prayer.  The  man,  as  the  world 
knows,  is  very  learned  in  the  questions  he  has  studied,  and  very  good,  beloved  by  all,  and 
highly  esteemed ;  but  merely  bookish,  and  not  much,  as  it  seems,  acquainted  with  conceived 
prayer,  [and]  among  the  unfittest  of  all  the  company  for  any  action ;  so  after  the  prayer 
he  sits  mute.  It  was  the  canny  convoyance  of  those  who  guide  most  matters  for  their  own 
interest  to  plant  such  a  man  of  purpose  in  the  chair.  One  of  the  Assessors,  our  good  friend 
Mr.  White,  has  keeped  in  of  the  gout  since  our  coming;  the  other,  Dr.  Burgess,  a  veiy  active 
and  shai-p  man,  supplies,  so  far  as  is  decent,  the  Prolocutor's  place. 

*  Ordinal  ily  there  will  be  pre.'-ent  above  threescore  of  their  divines.  These  are  divided 
into  three  committees,  in  one  whereof  every  man  is  a  member ;  no  man  is  excluded  who 
pleases  to  cume  to  any  of  the  three.  Every  committee,  as  the  Parliament  gives  order  in 
writing  to  take  any  purpose  into  consideration,  takes  a  portion,  and  in  their  afternoon  meet- 
ing prepares  mutters  for  the  Assembly,  sets  duwn  tlieir  mind  in  distinct  propositions,  [and] 
backs  their  propositions  with  texts  of  Scripture.  After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Byfield,  the  scribe, 
reads  the  proposition  and  Scriptures,  whereupon  tlie  Assembly  debates  in  a  most  grave  and 
orderly  way.  No  man  is  called  up  to  speak;  but  who  stands  up  of  his  own  accord,  he  speab 
so  long  as  he  will  without  interruption.     If  two  or  three  stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divines 

dom  on  the  basis  of  God's  revealed  truth  in  the  Bible ;  and  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dean  had  recently  (in  the  *  C'ontemporary  Review,'  and  in  an  addi*^ss  at  Saint  Andrews)  paid 
a  high  compliment  to  the  Westminster  Confession  by  declaring  its  first  chapter,  on  the  Ho!/ 
Scriptures,  to  be  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  symbolical  statement  ever  made. 

'  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  William  Spang,  dated  London,  Dec.  7,  1C48.  See  Letters  and 
Journals^  Vol.  II.  pp.  107-100.  I  have  retained  the  Scotch  words,  but  modernized  the  spelling, 
f^xtracts  from  this  letter  are  quoted  by  Ne^il,  Iletherington,  Stanley,  Stoughton,  BfitchelL 
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confasedlv  caU  on  his  name  whom  they  desire  to  hear  first:  on  whom  the  loadest  and  maniest 
fxnoBt]  voices  call,  he  speaks.    No  man  speaks  to  any  hut  to  the  Prolocutor.    They  harangue 
lon£^  and  very  leaniedly.    They  btudy  the  questions  well  beforehand,  and  prepare  their  speech- 
es ;  but  withal  the  men  are  exceeding  prompt  nnd  well-spoken.    I  do  marvel  at  the  very  accu- 
rate and  extemporal  replies  that  many  of  them  nsnally  do  make.     When,  upon  every  propo- 
sition by  itself,  and  on  every  text  of  Scripture  that  is  brought  to  confirm  it,  every  man  who 
will  bas  said  his  whole  mind,  and  the  replies,  and  duplies,  and  triplies  are  beard,  then  the 
most  part  calls  ''To  the  question."    By  field,  the  scribe,  rises  from  the  table  and  comes  to  the 
Prolocutor*s  chair,  who,  from  the  scribe's  book,  reads  the  proposition,  and  says,  *' As  many  as 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  is  well  stated  in  the  proposition,  let  them  say  I ;"  when  I 
is  heard,  he  sars, ''  As  many  as  think  otherwise,  say  No."    If  the  difference  of  I*s  and  No*s  be 
clear,  as  usually  it  is,  then  the  question  is  ordered  by  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate 
the  first  Scripture  alleged  for  pi-oof  of  the  proposition.     If  the  sound  of  I  and  No  be  near 
equal,  then  says  the  Prolocutor,  ''As  many  as  say  I,  stand  up ;"  while  they  stand,  the  scribe 
and  others  number  them  in  their  mind;  when  they  sit  down  the  No*8  are  bidden  to  stand,  and 
they  likewise  are  numbered.    This  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time,  which 
we  spend  in  reading  our  catalogue.     When  a  question  is  once  ordei*ed,  there  is  no  more 
debate  of  that  matter ;  but  if  a  man  will  vaige,  *  he  is  quickly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Assessor,  or 
many  others,  confusedly  crying,  "Speak  to  order,  to  order."    No  man  contradicts  another 
expressly  by  name,  but  most  discreetly  speaks  to  the  Prolocutor,  and  at  most  holds  on  tlie 
general — The  reverend  brother,  who  lately  or  last  spoke,  on  this  hand,  on  that  side,  above, 
or  below. 

'  I  thought  meet  once  for  all  to  give  you  a  taste  of  the  outward  fonn  of  their  Assembly. 
They  follow  the  way  of  their  Parliament.  Much  of  their  way  is  good,  and  worthy  of  our 
imitation :  only  their  longsomeness  is  woeful  at  this  time,  when  their  Church  and  Kingdom 
lies  under  a  most  lamentable  anarchy  and  confusion.  They  see  the  hurt  of  their  length,  but 
can  not  get  it  helped ;  for  being  to  establish  a  new  Platform  of  worship  and  discipline  to 
their  nation  for  all  time  to  come,  they  think  they  can  not  be  answerable  if  solidly  and  at 
leisure  they  do  not  examine  every  point  thereof.' 

DEVOTIONAL   EXERCISES. 

With  theological  discussion  the  Assembly  combined  devotional  ex- 
ercises, and  observed  with  Parliament  regular  and  occasional  fasts 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Puritan  piety  of  that  age.  At  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  in  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
for  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  (Monday,  Sept.  25, 1643),  Mr.  White 
'  prayed  near  upon  an  hour,'  Mr.  Nye  '  made  an  exhortation  of  another 
hour  long,'  Mr.  Heiidei-sou  '  did  the  like ;'  then  there  was  the  reading 
of  the  Covenant,  a  prayer  by  Dr.  Yonge, '  another  psalm  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son,' and  a  concluding  prayer,  wlien  they  'adjourned  till  Thursday 
morning,  because  of  the  fast.'^ 

Baillie  describes  tlie  fast  observed  May  17, 1644,  at  the  request  of 
General  Essex  before  his  maich  into  the  field,  as  '  the  sweetest  day'  he 
saw  in  England,  altliough  it  lasted  eight  hours,  from  nine  to  five, without 

'  Probably  '  wander'  (from  *  TagaeT-  '  Dghtfoot,  Journalt  p.  IS. 
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interruption.  '  After  Dr.  Twisse,'  he  writes,  *  had  begun  with  a  brief  | 
prayer,  Mr.  Marshall  prayed  large  two  hours,  most  divinely^  oonfeasmf 
the  sins  of  die  members  of  the  Assembly  in  a  wonderfully  pathetic  aod 
prudent  way.  After,  Mr.  Ai-rowsmith  preached  one  hour ;  then  a  pealm: 
thereafter,  Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer  preached 
one  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prayed  near  two  hoars ;  then  a  psalm.  After. 
Mr.  Henderson  brought  tliem  to  a  short,  sweet  conference  of  the  hesit 
confessed  in  the  Assembly,  and  other  seen  fanlts^  to  be  remedied,  aod 
the  convenience  to  preach  against  sects,  especially  Anabaptists  aod 
Antinomians.  Dr.  Twisse  closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  blessiog. 
God  was  so  evidently  in  all  this  exercise  that  we  expect  certainly  & 
blessing  both  in  our  matter  of  the  Assembly  and  whole  kingdom.'^ 

We  can  pot  read  such  accounts  without  amazement  at  the  devoti(Hial 
fervor  and  endurance  of  the  Puritan  divines.  And  yet,  if  we  considff 
the  length  of  their  prayers  and  sermons,  their  austerity  in  society,  di^ 
and  manner,  their  peculiar  phraseology  and  cant,  their  aversion  to  the 
fine  arts  and  public  amusements,  however  innocent,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  popular  rebound  to  the  opposite  extreme  under  die 
frivolous  and  licentious  Charles  II.  *  All  that  was  beautiful  in  Chnidi 
music,  architecture,  or  ornament,  and  in  personal  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, was  rigidly  proscribed.  Even  poetry  was  at  a  discount;  Miltoo 
himself, in  his  lifetime, in  more  senses  than  one, "sung  darkling;^  sod 
the  literary  style  of  the  day,  unlike  either  that  of  the  foregoing  or  the 
subsequent  age,  was  harsh,  stiff,  and  void  of  elegance.  Even  the  typog- 
raphy of  the  period  is  peculiarly  grim  and  unseemly.'* 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  times  wh«i 
sesthetics  must  give  way  to  more  important  matters,  and  that  radiai 
extremes  are  unavoidable  in  critical  periods.  The  Catholic  Church 
itself,  in  the  fii-st  three  centuries,  passed  tlirongh  the  gloom  of  the  cati- 
combs,  and,  in  its  ascetic  abhorrence  of  heathen  ailand  beauty,  strange- 
ly misconceived  even  our  blessed  Lord's  personal  appearance  as  homely 
and  repulsive  in  the  days  of  his  humiliation.  TertuUian,  in  hiB  ^Jt 
went  farther  than  the  Puritans. 


'  Probably  a  mispiint  for  ^  heart-confessed  and  other  seen  &ults  in  the  Assemblf.' 
•  Letters  and  Journals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  184  sq. 

'M*Crie,  Annals  of  English  Presb.  p.  178.     The  last  remark  applies  alio  to  A««"* 
editions  of  the  Westminster  standards  and  controversial  pamphlets.' 
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DURATION    AND   CLOSE. 

The  Assembly  occupied  aboat  five  yeare  and  six  months  for  the 
completion  of  its  proper  work — the  standards  of  doctrine,  woi-ship,  and 
discipline — and  held  no  less  than  1163  regular  sessions  from  July  1, 
1643,  till  February  22, 1649,  when  it  ought  to  have  adjourned  sine  die. 
It  met  every  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  nine  o'clock  till 
one  or  two — the  afternoons  being  left  to  committees.  After  Nov.  9, 
1 647,  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners.  But  the  As- 
sembly continued  to  drag  out  a  shadowy  existence,  with  scanty  and 
irregular  attendance,  as  a  standing  committee  for  the  examination  and 
ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  meeting  every  Thursday,'  till 
March  25, 1652,  when  it  informally  broke  up  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  *Rump'  Parliament  by  Oliver  Cromwell  (April  19,  1653).  *It 
dwindled  away  by  degrees,  though  never  legally  dissolved,'  says  Fuller. 
It  vanished  with  the  Long  Parliament  which  gave  it  birth. 

§  94.  Thb  Westminster  Confession. 

I.  8TAin>AUD  Editions. 
1.  BnglUh. 

The  editio  princeps,  wlthoat  Scripture  texts,  was  prioted,  bot  not  pabliBhed,  Dec.  T,  1646,  At  London, 
ander  the  title,  *The  Htnnble  \  Advice  \o/  the\  Assembly  \qf\  Divines,  \  Sow  by  authority  qf  ParliO' 
merU  \  fitting  at  Westmifuiter,  \  eoneeming  |  a  Confeetion  qf  Faith,  \  presented  by  them  lately  to  both  Houeet 
I  qf  Parliament,  |  .  . .  Loudon.    Printed  fur  the  Company  of  Statiuuers.*    1647. 

A  second  edition  (of  600  copiein)  was  printed  in  Loudon,  under  the  same  title,  *with  the  Qaotatioos 
and  Texts  of  Scriptnre  annexed,'  by  order  of  Parliament,  dated  April  29, 1647. 

The  flrst  Edinburgh  ed.  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  London  ed.  in  somewhat  different  type.  Only  800 
copies  were  printed,  Aug.  9, 1647,  for  the  nve  of  the  General  Assembly.    See  fac-slmile  in  Vol.  IIL  p.  soa 

The  typogmphy  and  paper  of  these  early  editions  are  very  poor.  After  the  adoption,  innumerable 
editions  appeared  under  the  proper  title,  *  Confession  of  Faith.*  The  earliest  email  ed.  of  Bdinb,  ap- 
peared 1660 ;  the  earliest  email  ed.  in  Loud.,  1648  or  1649.    See  Minutee,  p.  418,  note  4. 

The  edition  which  was  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament,  with  some  changes  (similar  to  those 
afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy  Declaration),  bears  a  different  title,  viz. :  Abtiolrs  |  qf  |  Chrietian  its- 
ligUm,  I  Approved  and  Paseed  by  both  Hotuee  |  qf  Parliamf.nt,  |  After  Advice  had  with  the  Aeeemhly  | 
qf  I  DiTiNSS  I  by  |  Authority  qf  Parliament  sitting  at  \  Westmineter.  |  London :  |  . . .  June  27, 164& 

Copies  of  the  earliest  and  other  rare  editions  I  fnnnd  nnd  compared  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Libraries  of  Edinburgh,  the  Free  Church  College  and  the  Advocates*  Libraries,  and  that  of  Union  Theol. 
Seminary  in  New  York.  The  texts  vary  but  slightly.  I  used  also  a  London  ed.  of  1668  (pp.  106),  which 
i^  a  little  superior  in  typography,  and  still  bears  the  title  HumhU  Adviee,  etc  It  has  the  Scripture 
proofs  printed  out  in  fhll. 

Prof.  Mitchell  proposes  to  publish,  with  other  documents,  'a  carefhl  collation  of  the  earlier  editions 
of  the  Confession  *  {Minutes,  p.  B46). 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  together  with  the  Cov- 
enants (National  and  Solemn  League),  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  General  Assembly  relative  to  and 
approving  of  the  same,  was  printed  by  authority  at  Edinburgh  (University  Press),  18B6  (pp.661). 

The  American  editions  differ  (h>m  the  English  and  Scotch  in  Chaps.  XXIII.  and  XXXI.,  and  in  the 
close  of  XX.    The  changes  are  given  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  600  sqq. 

'  The  sessions  held  after  Feb.  22, 1649  (1648),  are  not  numbered.    The  last  regular  meet- 
ings were  likewise  devoted  merely  to  executive  business.     See  Minutes,  p.  589. 
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2.  Latin, 
Co^featio  Fidgi  in  Conventu  theologorum.  atttharUaU  ParliamenH  AngUetmi  indUHo 
Parliamento  postmodum  exhibita ;  ifuin  et  ab  eodem^  deinqtu  ab  Bceluia  SeoHcama  eognUm  H 
una  cum  CaUehiamo  duplici,  majori^  niinorique;  e  Bermone  Anglieano  twnma  ewm^JUm  in 
CanUbrigisB,  1666  and  16S9,  email  8vo  (229  pp.).  Other  eda.,  Edinb.  lOTO,  ie»4, 1706, 1711;  Ola«ov,l«l: 
in  the  appendix  to  Nleroeyer'tt  ColUetio  Cottf.  1840.  See  Vol  III.  pp.  600  eqq.  The  tnuwlatloo  ia  foti, 
bnt  the  translator  is  not  named,  nor  conld  I  ascertain  bis  name  fh>m  the  librarians  In  Bdiiibwq^  mi 
London,  not  even  from  the  learned  Mr.  David  Laing  and  Dr.  Mitchell.  The  initials  below  the  praboi 
are  *0.  D.*  (perhaps  O.  Dillingham,  D.D.,  of  Bmanuel  College,  Cambridge ;  otbera  snmiised  Q.  Dspai^ 
of  Cambridge). 

8.  Ocmuin, 

A  German  translation  appeared  as  early  as  1648.  A  new  one  in  BooasL*a  Bdtonnfnfts  Sekr^tmitr 
evang.  r^crm.  Kirehe,  pp.  68S  sqq.  (under  the  title  Das  puritaniaehe  QkiMbnuibekttmimimf^  AmOHkt 
version  is  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  Philadelphia. 

HiSToaioAU 

See  Literature  on  Westminster  Assembly,  i  93. 

Dr.  Alkx.  F.  Mitoubi.l  (Prof,  of  Ch.  Hist,  in  St.  Andrews) :  The  Wutmtmtsr  Ooft^/^niom  qf  JWtl:  s 
ContribtUion  to  the  Study  qf  Ua  HiUorieal  Relatione  and  to  the  D^ence  qf  ite  Teaehinif.  Bdlnb.  id  ed.  UR 
Comp.  his  valuable  Introduction  to  the  Jfintites,  1874 

Alkx.  Taylob  Immu  :  The  Law  qf  Creeds  in  Scotland.    Bdiuburgb,  1867. 

BXPI.ANATORT  AMD  ApOLOOBTIO. 

TrtUh^s  Victory  over  Error;  or^  an  Abridgment  qf  the  chief  Controversies  in  lUUgiim^  etc.  t^  Davd 
DioKSoif.]    £<liub.  (1649),  1084 ;  Glasgow,  1725.    A  catechetical  expo^itiou  of  the  Westm.  Oonl 

A  Brief  Sum  of  Chri^ian  Doctrine  contained  in  Holy  Scripture^  and  holden  forth  in  the  Cee^emimti 
Faith  and  Catechisms  qfthe  Westminster  AMsenihly^  etc    [Drawn  up  by  David  Diokson.J    BdinbulWl 

Robert  Suaw  (Minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Whitburn):  An  exposition  qfthe  Cae^fsmskn  ^  FmA 
qfthe  Westminster  Assemblf/  qf  Divines,    With  an  Introduction  by  W.  M.  Hetheriogton.     Bdlubw  184k 

AaouiBAi.n  Alkxanukr  Hoiiok,  D.D.  (Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Allegheny  Seminary):  A  Oiwiwuiifti if  m  tk 
Cot^fession  qf  Faith,    Pbilad.  1869  (Presby t.  Board). 

ClITIOAL  AND  PoUOnOAL. 

W.  PAaxaa:  The  late  Assembly  qf  Divines'  Conf.  qf  Faith  Examined^  wherein  tsamig  ef  thetr  Eaemm 
and  DefecUy  qf  their  Confitsunu  and  Disordern,  of  their  Errors  and  Contradictions^  are  presented,   Lond.  1651. 

Jamks  Stark:  The  Westviinster  Confession  qf  Faith  critically  Compared  with  the  Holy  ScHpturt  sad 
fowid  teaming.    Lond.  ISfiS.    A  candid  bnt  captious  critique  of  all  the  chapters. 

JosRi'if  Tatior  Oooi.bir:  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  Examined  on  the  Basis  of  the  ether 
Protestant  Confession^.    Lond.  \m^.    Directed  chiefly  njiralnst  Ch.  XI.,  on  Justification  by  Faith. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn  :  The  WestminMtrr  Confession  of  Faith  and  Scotch  Thmloffy.  An  article  in  the  •Cmtera- 
porary  Review,'  answered  by  Pn»f.  Mitchell  In  the  Introduction  to  Minutes  qfthe  Weatmifister  AssemUf. 

WiLLXAii  Mabsuall  :  The  Principles  qf  the  Westminster  Standards  Persecuting,    Edinb.  1878. 

REVISION    OF   THE   ENGLISH    ARTICLES. 

The  Assembly  was  at  first  employed  for  ten  weeks  on  a  revision  of 
the  Thii-ty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  being  dii*ected  bj 
an  order  of  Parliament  (July  5, 1643) '  to  free  and  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  them  from  all  aspersions  and  false  interpretations.'  The  Pur- 
itans regarded  the  doctrinal  Articles  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  substance 
and  spirit,  but  capable  of  improvement  in  the  line  marked  out  by  the 
Lambeth  Articles  and  the  Irish  Articles;  in  other  words, they  desired 
to  make  them  more  exi)licitly  Calvinistic. 

Fifteen  of  these  Articles,  including  the  most  important  doctrines, 
were  tlnis  revised,  and  provided  with  Scripture  proofs.^     Very  few 

^  The  revised  Fifteen  Articles  have  been  reprinted  from  the  copy  as  approved  bj  ParliamflDt, 
in  UaXVs  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions;  in  Appendix  No.  VII.  to  NeaTs  HUtonf  of  tk 
Puritans ;  in  Stonghton,  Church  of  the  Commonwealth^  Append,  pp.  22S  sqq. 
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changes  were  made.     Art.  I.,  on  the  Trinity,  was  left  untouched.    In 
Art.  II.,  on  the  Son  of  God,  tlie  word  '  all '  before  *  actual  sins  of  men ' 
is  missing,  which,  if  not  an  oversight,  was  a  niisimprovement  in  the 
interest  of  Calvinistic  particularism.'     In  Art.  III.  the  unhistorical  in- 
terpretation of  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  which  makes  it  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  preceding  clause  in  the  Creed,  is  put  in.     In  Art.  VI. 
the  allusion  to  the  Apocrypha  is  omitted.    The  remaining  Articles  are 
retained  with  some  verbal  improvements,  except  Art.VIII.  of  the  three 
Creeds,  which  is  omitted  in  almost  all  the  printed  copies.    But  in  the 
original  copy  which  the  Assembly  sent  to  Parliament,  Art.  VIII.  was 
retained  with  a  slight  verbal  change,^  and  omitted  in  the  copy  which 
Parliament  sent  to  the  King  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.    The  Assembly  cer- 
tainly had  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  oecumenical  creeds,  and 
teaches  it  in  its  own  standards.    And  yet  the  omission  of  all  allusion 
to  them  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  so  far  characteristic  as  it  reveals 
a  difference  of  stand-point.     The  Puritan  Assembly  was  unwilling  to 
adopt  any  rule  of  faith  except  the  Scripture  explained  by  itself ;  while 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  reformed  on  the  basis  of  the  Scripture  as 
interpreted  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  at  all  events  with  respectful 
reference  to  primitive  creeds  and  canons. 

The  work  of  revision  was  suspended  by  an  order  of  Parliament,  Oct.* 
12, 1643,  requiring  the  Assembly  to  enter  npon  the  work  of  Church 
government, and  then  given  up  in  consequence  of  an  order  'to  frame 
a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.'  The  framing  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
is  therefore  due  to  Scotch  influence  and  the  adoption  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.^ 

>  The  *air  was  in  the  original  edition  of  1563  and  the  edition  of  1628,  bat  is  missing  in 
the  edition  of  1 630  and  other  English  editions,  and  also  in  the  American  Episcopal  revision ; 
see  Vol.  III.  p.  478. 

'  *'llie  three  creeds  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasias'  Creed/  etc., 
instead  of  'The  three  Creeds,  Nicene  Creed,  Athanasian  Creed,'  etc.  Ussher  and  Vossius 
had  proved  the  post-Athanasian  origin  of  the  creed  which  bears  his  name.  Lightfoot  (Joumai^ 
p.  10)  notices,  probably  from  an  earlier  stage  of  the  debate,  another  change,  viz. :  'for  that 
the  matter  of  them  [for  they]  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
He  adds  that  '  at  last  it  was  concluded  that  the  Creeds  should  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Thirty-nin3  Articles.'    Comp.  Mitchell,  in  Minutes^  p.  542. 

'  See  this  important  document  and  its  history  above,  pp.  689  sqq.  Marsden  says  (Later 
Puritans,  p.  90) :  '  The  taking  of  the  Covenant  in  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  most  solemn 
scene  in  the  history  of  nations.    The  forced  imposition  of  it  in  England  was  an  insult  and  a 
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This  was  a  wise  conclusion.  The  alteration  or  reconstruction  of  an 
established  creed  (except  in  minor  particulate)  is  in  itself  a  difficult 
and  ungrateful  task,  and  moi-e  apt  to  produce  confusion  than  harmony, 
as  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the  Augsbnrg 
Confession. 

PREPARATION   OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

The  first  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  matter  for  a  joint 
Confession  of  Faith  was  made  Aug.  20,  1644,  and  embraced,  besides 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  following  Englisli- 
men :  Dr.  Gouge,  Mr.  Gataker,  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  Dr.  Temple,  Mr.  Bar- 
roughs,  Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Vines,  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Dr.  Hojle.  The 
chairman.  Dr.  William  Gouge,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  was  Minister 
of  Blackfriars,  London  (from  1608),  and  stood  in  high  veneration  among 
the  Puritans,  there  being  '  scarce  a  lord  or  lady  or  citizen  of  quality 
in  or  about  the  city  that  were  piously  inclined  but  they  sought  his 
acquaintance.' '  He  died  Dec.  12,  1653,  seventy-nine  years  of  age. 
The  Connnittee  was  enlarged  Sept  4,  1644,  by  adding  Messrs.  Pal- 
mer, Newcomen,  Herle,  Reynolds,  Wilson,  Tuckney,  Smith,  Yonng, 
Ley,  and  Sedgwicke.' 

This  Committee,  it  seems,  prepared  the  material  and  reported  in  the 
434th  session,  May  12, 1645,  when  a  smaller  Committee  was  appointed 
to  digest  the  material  into  a  formal  draught.  The  members  were  taken 
from  the  old  Committee,  with  Dr.  Gouge  as  chairman.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners  were  to  be  again  consulted.'  On  July  7th,  1645,  Dr. 
Temple  made  a  report  of  a  part  of  the  Confession  touching  the  Holy 
Scripture,  which  was  read  and  debated.*  The  following  day,  Reynolds. 
Herle,  and  Newcomen,  to  whom  were  afterwards  added  Tuckney  and 
Whitaker,  were  appointed  a  Committee  *  to  take  care  of  the  wording 
of  the  Confession,  as  it  is  voted  in  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time,  and 


burlesque.'  Fuller  refutes  it  at  length  from  his  English  and  Episcopal  stand-point  (Cibwl 
Hist,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  259  sqq.)*  It  certainly  turned  out  to  be  a  blunder  in  England,  bat  it  v« 
a  sublime  blunder  for  a  noble  end,  and  not  without  important  results,  among  which  is  tbe 
one  mentioned  in  the  text. 

'  Masson,  Vol.  II.  p.  518.  Gouge's  Commentary  on  Hebrews  was  republished,  1866,11 
Edinburgh,  in  8  toIb.,  with  a  memoir,  in  which  he  is  called  '  the  fiither  of  the  London  aua- 
isters  and  the  oracle  of  his  time'  (p.  xii.). 

*  See  excerpts  from  Vol.  IL  of  the  MS.  Minutes,  in  Mitchell's  ed.  of  Mimdes  (whidi  b^ 
Not.  18, 1644),  p.  IxxzvL 

'  mnutes,  p.  91.  «  Md.  p.  Ua 
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report  to  the  Assembly  when  they  think  fit  thei*e  should  be  any  altera- 
tion in  the  words,'  after  first  consulting '  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
or  any  one  of  them.' '  In  the  470th  session,  July  16, 1645,  the  heads  of 
the  Confession  were  distributed  among  three  large  committees  to  be 
elaborated  and  prepared  for  more  formal  discussion.^  The  chapters 
were  reported,  read,  and  debated,  section  by  section,  and  sometimes 
word  by  word. 

The  sub-committees  sat  two  days  every  week,  and  reported  as  they 
progi-essed.  On  Sept.  25, 1646,  the  title  was  fixed  ('  The  Humble  Ad- 
vice,' etc.)  and  the  first  nineteen  chaptera  were  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Commons  at  their  request  A  few  days  afterwards  (Oct.  1)  a  duplicate 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords.^  The  House  of  Lords  passed  these 
chaptei's,  after  a  third  reading,  unanimously  (Nov.  6).  The  House  of 
Commons  delayed  definite  action  till  the  whole  was  presented.  In  the 
752d  Session,  Dec.  4, 1646,  the  Confession  was  completed  and  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  copy  transcribed  with  great  pains 
by  Dr.  Burgess,  for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  As- 
sembly.* 

The  Confession  was  thus  prepared  in  two  years  and  three  months, 
amid  many  interruptions  by  discussions  on  the  Catechism  and  on  dis- 
cipline. No  other  symbolical  book  cost  so  much  time  and  labor,  ex- 
cept the  Tridentine  and  Vatican  Decrees,  and  perhaps  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord.  Besides  the  chairman,  Drs.  Tuckney,  Arrow- 
smith,  Reynolds  (afterwards  bishop),  Temple,  Hoyle,  Palmer,  Herle, 
and  the  Scotch  divines  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  authors  of  the 
work. 

The  Confession  was  first  printed  Dec,  1646,  or  Jan.,  1647,  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Parliament  and  the  Assembly,  without  the  Scripture 
proofs.  The  House  of  Commons,  not  satisfied,  expressly  requested  the 
Assembly  to  send  them  the  Scripture  texts  (April  22, 1647),  which  was 
promptly  done  (April  29).*   Whereupon  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 


>  Minutes,  p.  1 10.  >  Ibid,  p.  1 14. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  290,  291  ;  Journals  of  the  H,  of  Commons^  Vol.  IV.  p.  677 ;  and  the  H.  o/ 
Lords,  Vol.  VIII.  pp.  506,  588. 

♦  Minutes,  p.  808 ;  Journals  of  the  H.  of  CommonSj  Vol.  IV.  p.  739 ;  of  the  Xoreb,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  597. 

*  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  V.  p.  151 ;  Minutes,  p.  852.     Bnillie  (in  a  letter 
to  Spang,  Jan.  2C,  1647,  Vol.  III.  p.  2)  ascribes  this  request  of  Parliament  to  the  'retarding 
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^  that  8ix  huudred  copies,  and  no  more,  of  the  Advice  of  the  Afeembly 
of  Divines  concerning  the  Confession  of  Faith,  with  the  quotations 
and  texts  of  Scripture  annexed,  pi*esented  to  this  House,  and  likewik 
six  Imndred  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aseembly  of  Dinnes 
upon  the  Nineand-thirty  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  forth- 
with printed  for  the  service  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines;  and  the  printer  is  enjoined  at  his  peril  not  to  print  more 
than  six  hundi*cd  copies  of  each,  or  to  divulge  or  publish  any  of  them.' 
At  the  same  time  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Assembly  was  passed  4or 
their  great  pains  in  these  services.'  This  second  edition  api^eareJ 
May,  1647,  and  contains  the  received  and  ecclesiastically  antliorizcJ 
text.     It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  revised  text  of  Parliament 

THE  ACTION  OF   PARLIAMENT. 

The  House  of  Commons  began,  May  19, 1647,  the  consideration  of 
the  'Humble  Advice,'  chapter  by  chapter,  resumed  it  in  October,  and 
completed  it  March  22, 1648.  It  made  some  alterations  in  the  govern- 
mental chapters,  and  gave  the  document  the  title,  *  Articles  of  Cbrisr 
tian  Religion  approved  and  passed  by  botli  Houses  of  Parliament, after 
Advice  had  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  by  authority  of  Parliaraent 
sitting  at  Westminster." 

The  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  all  the  alterations,  excepting  to  that  on 
marriage,  June  3,1648.  Whereupon  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  ordered  '  that  the  Articles  of  Christian  HeligioD  sent 
from  the  Lords  with  some  alterations,  the  which  were  this  day  read. 
and  upon  the  question  agreed  unto,  be  forthwith  printed  and  published' 
The  next  day  it  was  resolved  *  that  the  texts  of  Scripture  be  printed 
with  the  Articles  of  Faitli.' 

A  copy  of  the  authorized  edition  of  these  Articles  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  differs  fi-om  the  Assembly's  Confession  bv 
the  omission  of  the  entire  Ch.  XXX.  (on  Church  Censures)  and  Cb. 

party/ and  as  a  change  of  tacticH  of  the  opponents,  and  remarks  that  the  Assemblr  aaii0» 
the  Scripture  proofs  at  first  *  only  to  eschew  the  offense  of  the  House,  whose  pnctice  hitk«rt* 
has  been  to  enact  nothing  of  religion  on  divine  right  or  Scriptural  ground,  but  opoatbeirova 
nuthoriiy  nloiie.' 

*  JonrnaU^  Vol.  V.  p.  156,  and  Afinutes,  p.  354. 

'The  original  title,  'A  Confession  of  Faith,'  was  voted  down  bj  sixty-one  to  fortf-fli^ 
— MinuteSf  p.  415. 
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.  (on  Synods  and  Councils),  and  parts  of  Ch.  XX.  (§  4)  and  Ch. 
X:XIV.  (§§  5,  6,  and  part  of  4). 

When,  after  Cromwell's  death,  the  Long  Parliament  was  restored 
io  1659,  it  adopted  the  Confession  with  the  exception  of  Ch.  XXX. 
stnd  Ch.  XXXI.,  and  requested  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  Mr. 
JManton  to  superintend  the  publication  (March  5, 1660).* 

The  English  Parliament  thus  twice  indorsed  tlie  Westminster  Con- 
fession as  to  its  doctrinal  articles,  but  retained  an  Erastian  control 
over  matters  of  discipline.  With  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  the 
Oonfession  shared  the  fate  of  Presbyterianism  in  England. 

THE  AOnON  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   OF   SCOTLAND. 

The  Confession  was  at  once  brought  to  Scotland,  and  most  favorably 
received.*  The  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  Aug.  27, 1647,  after 
careful  examination,  adopted  it  in  full  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  declaring  it  ^  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  worship,  dis- 
cipline, and  government  of  this  Kirk,'  and  thankfully  acknowledging 
the  great  mercy  of  the  Lord,  *  in  that  so  excellent  a  Confession  of 
Faith  is  prepared,  and  thus  far  agreed  upon  in  both  kingdoms.'  The' 
Scotch  Parliament  indorsed  this  action,  Feb.  7, 1649. 

Thus  the  Confession,  as  well  as  the  two  Catechisms,  received  the  full 
sanction  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  Scotland. 
But  the  royal  sanction  was  not  obtained  till  1690,  under  William  and 
Mary.* 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  this  Confession  failed  in  its  native 
land,  and  succeeded  in  foreign  lands.  The  product  of  English  Pur- 
itans became  the  highest  standard  of  doctrine  for  Scotch  and  American 
Presbyterians,  and  supplanted  the  older  Confession  of  their  own  K©- 


>  Journals  of  the  Honte  of  Commons,  Vol.  VII.  p.  862 ;  Mitchell,  in  Minutes,  p.  417.  Mitch- 
ell gives  no  information  of  copies  of  this  edition. 

'  Baillie  brought  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  without  proofs,  in  Januaiy  (LetterSyVoi.  III. 
p.  2);  Gillespie  probably  a  copy  of  the  second  ed.,  with  proofe,  in  July,  when  he  returned. 
The  Assembly  ordered  an  edition  of  300  copies  to  be  printed  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  use  of 
the  memlHsrs. — Minutes,  p.  419. 

'  See  the  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Assembly  and  Parliament,  and  of  the  English  Parliament,  hi 
Minutes,  pp.  419  sqq. ;  in  the  Edinb.  ed.  of  the  Coot,  1855;  and  in  Innes,  The  Law  of 
Creeds,  pp.  95  sqq. 

Vol.  I. — C  o  o 
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formers.    The  Shorter  Catechism,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  ex 
tensively  used  in  England. 

Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  English  anthors,  with  their  sad 
experience  of  the  laws  of  nniforinity,  never  intended  to  make  their 
Confession  binding  upon  the  conscience  as  a  document  for  subscrip> 
tion,  while  the  Scots  adopted  it  at  once.*  Dr.  M'Crie  accounts  for  this 
difference  partly  *by  national  idiosyncrasies,  partly  by  the  extreme 
desire  of  the  Scots  to  obtain  that  "covenanted  uniformity"  for  which 
England  was  not  prepared,  but  which  Scotland,  with  a  Church  fnllj 
organized  and  a  Parliament  favorably  disposed,  r^arded  as  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  her  safety,  and  to  which  afterwards,  as  a  sacred  engageiDeoC, 
she  resolutely  clung,  in  hope  and  against  hope,  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storms.  In  England  Presbytery  had  yet  to  be  organized,  and  at  ereiy 
step  it  encountered  conflicting  and  neutralizing  influenoee.' 

§  95.  Analysis  of  the  Westioksteb  Confesstoh. 

SOURCES. 

The  Westminster  Confession  sets  forth  the  Calvinistic  system  in  its 
scholastic  maturity  after  it  had  passed  through  the  sharp  conflict  with 
Arminianism  in  Holland,  and  as  it  had  shaped  itself  in  the  minds  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians  and  English  Puritans  during  their  conflict  with 
High-Church  prelacy.  The  leading  ideas,  with  the  exception  of  Ae 
theory  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  were  of  Continental  growth,  but  the 
form  was  entirely  English. 

The  framei-s  of  the  Confession  were  no  doubt  quite  familiar  with 
Continental  theology;  Latin  was  then  still  the  theological  langua^: 
the  Arminian  controverey  had  excited  the  gi*eatest  attention  in  England, 
and  agitated  the  pulpit  and  the  pi*es8  for  years ;  the  English  Church 
was  well  represented  at  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  several  divines  of  the 

*  Dr.  Tncknej,  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms,  sajs:  *For  die 
matter  of  imposing  upon  I  am  not  guilty.  In  the  Assembly  I  gave  my  vote  with  others  thai 
the  Confession  of  Faith  put  out  by  authority  should  not  be  required  to  be  either  swoni  or 
subscribed  to — our  having  been  burnt  in  the  hand  in  that  kind  before ;  but  [only]  soastK* 
to  be  publicly  preached  or  written  against'  (quoted  by  M'Crie,  ^nna/fff  p.  221 ).  Baxter,  sbc 
while  highly  recommending  the  Westminster  Standards,  expressed  the  hope  that  *tbei^ 
serobly  intended  not  all  that  long  Confession  and  those  Catechisms  to  be  imposed  as  a  tetf 
of  Christian  communion,  nor  to  disown  all  that  scrupled  every  word  in  it  [them].  If  tk«t 
did,  I  could  not  have  commended  it  for  any  such  use,  though  it  be  useful  for  the  instractkio 
of  families'  (Sylvester's  Life  of  Baxter  jp.  122,  quoted  by  M*Crie  p.222). 
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Assembly  had  spent  some  time  in  Holland,  where  they  found  a  hos- 
pitable  refuge  from  persecution  under  Charles  L,  and  were  treated 
with  great  respect  by  the  Dutch  ministers  and  divines.^ 

Sut  while  the  Confession  had  the  beneUt  of  the  Continental  theol- 
ogy, and  embodied  the  results  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  it  was  not 
framed  on  the  model  of  any  Continental  Confession,  nor  of  the  earlier 
Scottish  Confessions,  notwithstanding  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  Commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.     On  the  contrary,  it 
kept  in  tlie  track  of  the  English  Articles  of  Eeligion,  which  the  Assem- 
bly was  at  first  dii*ected  to  revise,  and  with  which  it  was  essentially 
agreed.     It  wished  to  carry  on  that  line  of  development  which  was 
begun,  several  years  before  the  Arminian  controversy,  by  the  framers 
of  the  Lambeth  Articles  (1595),  and  which  was  continued  by  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  in  the  Irish  Articles  (1615).'    It  is  a  Calvinistic  comple- 
tion and  sharper  logical  statement  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Thirty- 
ninc  Articles,  which  stopped  with  the  less  definite  Angustinian  scheme, 
and  left  a  considerable  margin  for  different  interpretations     In  point 
of  theological  ability  and  fullness  it  is  far  superior  to  its  predecessors. 
The  Westminster  Confession  agrees  more  particularly  with  the  Arti- 
cles which  were  adopted  by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  but  after- 
wards set  aside  by  Archbishop  Laud  through  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
This  is  manifest  in  the  order  and  arrangement,  in  the  titles  of  chapters, 
in  phraseology,  and  especially  in  the  most  characteiistic  features  of 
Calvin's  theology — the  doctrine  of  Predestination  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments.    The  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  essential  agreement  of  the 
Assembly  with  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  English  and  Irish  Bef- 
ormation.     Ussher  himself  had  pursued  the  same  course  and  incor- 
porated in  his  work  the  substance  of  the  English  Articles  and  the 
full  text  of  the  Lambeth  Articles.    He  was  a  doctrinal  Puritan,  and 
although  he  declined  the  invitation  to  a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  members  for  his  learning,  orthodoxy,  and 

'  Dr.  M'Crie  (Annaia,  p.  177)  asserts  without  proof  that  the  '  Westm.  Conf.  bears  nnmis- 
takably  the  stamp  of  the  Dutch  theology  in  the  sharp  distinctions,  logical  forms,  and  judicial 
terms  into  which  the  reformed  doctrine  had  gradually  moulded  itself  under  the  red  heat  of 
the  Arminian  and  Socinian  controversies.*  This  is  an  error  if  we  look  to  the  direct  source. 
See  below. 

'  See  pp.  658  and  662. 
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piety.     His  friend,  Dr.  Hoyle,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Dublin,  be^ 
longed  to  the  committee  which  framed  the  Confession.' 

The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  Westminstef 
Confession  to  the  preceding  standards  of  the  English  and  Irish  ChorcL 


WESTMINSTER  CONFESSION.      1647. 
Chapter  I.— Op  Holy  Scriptcre. 

VII.  All  things  in  Scriptare  are  not  alike 
plain  in  themselves,  nor  alike  clear  nnto  all ; 
yet  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  be 
known,  believed,  and  observed  /or  salvation 
are  so  clearly  propounded  and  opened  in  some 
place  of  Scripture  or  other,  that  not  only  the 
iearrusd,  but  the  unlearned,  in  a  due  use  of  the 
ordinary  means,  may  attain  unto  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  them. 

Chapter  II.— Of  God  ahd  of  the  Holt 

Trinity. 

I.  There  is  but  one  only  living  and  true  God, 
who  is  infinite  in  being  and  perfection,  a  most 
pure  spirit,  invisible,  without  body,  parts,  or 
passions,  etc. 

III.  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  be 
three  persons,  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eter- 
nity— (rod  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  iioly  Ghost. 

Chapter  III. — Of  God*s  Eternal  Decree. 

I.  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most 
wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  freely 
and  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass  f  yet  so  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  au- 
thor of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will 
of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contin- 
gency of  second  causes  taken  away,  but  rather 
established, 

III.  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are 
predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  others 
foreordained  to  everlasting  death. 

IV.  These  angels  and  men,  thus  predesti- 
nated  and  foreordained,  are  particularly  and 
unchangeably  designed ;  and  their  number  is 
so  certain  and  definite  that  it  can  not  be  either 
increased  or  diminished. 

V.  Those  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated 
unto  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  was  laid,  according  to  his  eternal  and 
immutable  purpose,  and  the  secret  counsef'and 
good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  in  Christ 
unto  everlasting-  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free 
grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of  faith 
or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in  either  of 
them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 


misH  Asnci^Es.     leis. 

Of  Holt  Scriptube. 

5.  Although  there  be  some  hard  things  !i 
the  Scripture,  .  .  .  yet  all  tkimg^  neeesssry 
to  be  known  unto  everlasting  aaieeUitm  an 
clearly  delivered  therein ;  and  Dodiing  of  tbt 
kind  is  spoken  under  dark  mysteries  in  (^ 
place  which  is  not  in  other  places  spoiea 
more  familiarly  and  plainly,  to  the  ciJMatj 
both  of  learned  and  unlearned. 


Of  Faith  in  the  Holt  Trisxtt. 

8.  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Gvi, 
everlasting,  without  body,  partMj  or  poams, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  etc. 

And  in  unity  of  this  Godhead,  there  be  tknt 
persons  of  one  and  the  same  substance^  p»*^t 
and  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  tbe 
Holy  Ghost.     [English  Art.  I.] 

Of  God's  Eternal  Dbgrkb  axd  Pbkd»- 

tination. 

11.  (rod,  from  all  eternity,  did,  by  his  un- 
changeable counsel,  ordain  whatsoever  in.  time 
should  come  to  pass:  yet  so  as  ther^  ao  ri^ 
lence  is  offered  to  the  wills  of  tke  reammahk 
creatures,  and  neither  tke  lUterty  nor  the  cum- 
tingency  of  the  second  c€m3e»  is  toiea  any, 
but  established  rather. 

12.  By  the  same  eternal  coanad  God  ketk 
predestinated  sotne  unto  Ufe^  and  rqsrebated 
some  unto  death :  of  both  which  there  is  & 
certain  number  known  only  to  God,  whish  rsa 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  [See 
Lambeth  Art.  I.  and  III.] 


13.  Predestination  to  life  is  the  evertestiag 
purfwse  of  God,  whereby,  before  thefcmA- 
tions  of  the  world  were  laid,  he  hath  consoBl- 
\y  decreed  in  his  secret  counsel  to  deliver  fttm 
curse  and  damnation  those  whom  he  kotk 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  briig 
them  by  Christ  unto  everlasting  salvatioa,  ts 
vessels  made  to  honor. 

14.  The  cause  mtming  God  to  predetti^att 


>  This  agreement  was  first  brought  to  light  and  set  forth  in  detail  by  Pnyf.  Mitchell,  of  & 
Andrews,  in  the  pamphlet  above  quoted,  and  also  in  the  Introdacti<Hi  to  the  Jf nnrf«s^  ^  ^^ 
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oiiditions,  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto  ; 
.iiil  all  to  the  praise  of  bis  glorious  grace. 


VT.  As  God  hath  appointed  the  elect  unto 
;lorv,  so  ha  til  he,  bv  the  eternal  and  most 
Vee  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
Tieans  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are 
sleeted,  being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed 
by  Christ ;  are  effectually  called  to  faith  in 
C Christ  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season; 
are  jusiijied,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  kept  by 
his  {>o\ver  through  faith  unto  salvation.  Nei- 
ther are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effec- 
tually called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  but  the  elect  only. 

VII.  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was  pleased, 
according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his 
own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or  withhold- 
eth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his 
sovereign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  jmss  6y, 
and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath  for 
their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jfus/ice. 
[C^omp.  Irish  Art.  §  14:  ^leaviny  the  rest  to 
be  Hjiectacles  of  Ai>jtt«/iVe.*] 

VIII.  The  drwtrine  of  this  high  mystery  of 
predestination  is  to  be  handled  with  special 
prudence  and  care,  that  men  attending  to  the 
will  of  God  revealed  in  his  Word,  and  yielding 
obedience  theretmto,  may,  from  the  certainty 
of  their  effectual  vocation,  be  assured  of  their 
eternal  election. 

So  8hall  this  doctrine  afford  matter  of  praise, 
reverence,  and  admiration  of  God,  and  of  hu- 
mility, diligence,  apd  abundant  consolation,  to 
all  that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel. 

Chapter  V. — Of  Providence. 

IV.  [His  providence]  extendeth  itself  even 
to  the  first  fall,  and  all  other  sins  of  angels  and 
men,  and  that  not  by  a  bare  permission,  but 
such  an  has  joined  with  it  a  most  wise  and 
powerful  bounding,  and  other^vise  ordering 
andfjoveming  of  them  in  a  manifold  dispensa- 
tion to  hi.H  own  holy  ends :  yet  so  as  the  sin- 
fulness thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creat- 
ure and  not  from  God,  who,  being  most  holy 
and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author 
or  approver  of  sin. 

Chapter  VI. — Op  the  Fall  op  Man,  op 

Sin,  etc. 

V.    This  corruption  of  nature,  during  this 
life,  doth  remain  in  those  that  are  regenerated: 
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unto  life  is  not  the  foreseeing  of  faith,  or  per- 
severance, or  good  works,  or  of  any  thing  which 
is  in  the  person  predestinated,  but  only  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  himself.  For  all  things 
being  ordained  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
gloiy,  and  his  glory  being  to  appear  both  in 
the  works  of  his  mercy  and  of  his  justice,  it 
seemed  good  to  his  heavenly  wisdom  to  choose 
out  a  certain  number  towards  whom  he  would 
extend  his  undeserved  mercy,  leaving  the  rest 
to  be  spectacles  of  his  justice, 

15.  ^uch  as  are  predestinated  unto  life,  be 
called  according  unto  God*s  purpose  (his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season)  and  through  grace  they 
obey  the  calling,  they  h^  justified  freelv,  they 
be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption,  they  be 
made  like  the  image  of  his  only-begotten  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  they  walk  religiously  in  good 
works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity.  But  such  as  are 
not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall  finally  be 
condemned  for  their  sins.  [English  Art. 
XVII. ;  Lambeth  Art.  II.] 

32.  None  can  come  unto  Christ  unless  it  be 
given  unto  him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw 
him.  And  all  men  are  not  so  drawn  by  the 
Father  that  they  may  come  unto  the  Son. 
Neither  is  there  such  a  sufficient  measure  of 
grace  vouchsafed  unto  every  man  whereby  he 
is  enabled  to  come  unto  everlasting  life. 
[Lambeth  Art.  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.] 

1 7.  We  must  receive  God's  promises  in  such 
wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  unto  us  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  our  doings,  that  will 
of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have  ex- 
pressly declared  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 
[English  Art.  XVII.] 

16.  The  godlike  consideration  of  predestina- 
tion and  our  election  in  Christ  is  full  of  sweet, 
pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
persons,  etc.     [English  Art.  XVII.] 

Op  the  Fall  op  Man,  etc. 

28.  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin ;  howbeithe 
doth  not  only  permit,  but  also  by  his  providence 
govern  and  order  the  same,  guiding  it  in  such 
sort  by  his  infinite  wisdom  as  it  tumeth  to 
the  manifestation  of  his  own  gloiy,  and  to  the 
good  of  his  elect. 


Of  Original  Sin. 

24.  This  corrtqttion  of  nature  doth  remctin 
even  in  those  that  are  regenerated ;  .  .  .  And 
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and  although  it  be  through  Christ  parUuiied 
and  mortified,  yet  both  itself  and  all  the  mo- 
tions thereof  are  truly  and  properly  sin. 


Chapter  VIII. — Op  Christ  the  Mediator. 

IT.  The  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  in 
the  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God^  of 
one  substance  and  equal  with  the  Father,  did, 
when  the  fullness  of  time  was  cume,  take  upon 
him  mans  nature,  with  all  the  essential  prop- 
erties and  common   intirmities   theix'of.  vet 

• 

without  sin  :  being  conceived  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  womb  of  the  Vinjin 
Mary,  of  her  substance.  So  that  two  whoie^ 
perfect,  and  distinct  natures,  the  (iodhead  and 
the  manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  together 
in  one  person,  without  conversion,  composi- 
tion, or  confusion.  Which  person  b  very  God, 
and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ ;  the  only  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man. 

Chapter  XVI. — Of  Good  Works. 

I.  Good  works  are  onlv  such  as  God  hath 
commanded  in  his  holy  W^oi'd,  and  not  such 
as,  without  the  watTant  thereof,  are  devised  by 
men,  out  of  blind  zeal,  or  upon  any  pretense  of 
good  intention. 


Chapter  XVII. — Op  the  Perseverance 
OF  the  Saints. 

I.  They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  his  Be- 
loved, effectually  called,  and  sanctified  by  his 
Spirit,  can  neither  totally  nor  Jinallq  fall  away 
from  the  state  of  grace ;  but  shall  certainly 
persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally 
saved. 

Chapter  XXI. — Of  Religious  Worship 
AND  the  Sabbath  Day. 

II.  Religious  worship  is  to  be  given  to  God 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  him 
alone. 

VIII.  This  Sabbath  is  then  kept  holy  unto 
the  Lord,  whtMi  men  ...  do  not  onlv  ob- 
serve  an  holy  rest  all  the  day  from  their  own 
works,  words,  and  thoughts  about  their  world- 
ly employments  and  recreations,  hut  also  are 
taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate exercises  of  his  worship,  and  in  the  duties 
of  necessity  and  mercy. 

CiiAi'TEK   XXIII. — Of  the  Civil  Magis- 

T  it  ate. 

III.  The  Civil  Magistrate  may  not  assume 
to  himself /Ae  administration  of  the  Word  and 
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howsoever  for  Christ's  sake  there  be  no  cos- 
demnation  to  such  as  are  regeoerafe  and  do 
believe,  yet  doth  the  apostle  acknowledge  thii 
in  itself  this  concupiscence  hath  the  nature  of 
sin.     [English  Art.  IX.] 

Of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  tbb  Siooid 

covknakt. 

29.  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Fa- 
ther, begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Fathv, 
the  true  and  eternal  Godj  of  one  enkUamos  witk 
the  Father,  took  man*s  nature  in  the  womh  9f 
the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  tubeiance:  m  tksi 
two  whole  and  perfect  naturee^  that  is  to  tif, 
the  Godhead  and  manhood^  were  imsepanA^ 
joined  in  one  person,  making  one  Christ  terj 
God  and  very  Man,     [English  Art.  II.] 


Of  Sanctipication  and  Good  Works. 

43.  The  works  which  God  would  have  ha 
people  to  walk  in  are  such  as  he  hath  com- 
manded in  his  Holy  Scripture^  and  not  sodi 
works  as  men  have  devised  out  of  their  own 
brain,  of  a  blind  zeal  and  devotion,  without 
the  warrant  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Op  Justification  and  Faith. 

38.  A  true,  lively,  justifying  faith,  and  ths 
sanctifying  Spirit  of  God,  is  not  extinguished, 
nor  vanisheth  away,  in  the  regenerate,  either 
finally  or  totally,     [Lambeth  Art.  V.] 


Of  the  Service  of  God. 

54.  All  religious  worship  ought  to  be  gieen 
to  God  alone, 

.50.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the 
Lord's  day,  is  wholly  to  he  dedicated  onto  the 
service  of  God ;  and  therefore  we  are  boond 
therein  to  rest  from  our  common  and  dailj 
business,  and  to  l)estow  that  leisure  apon  bdj 
exercises,  both  public  and  private. 


Op  the  Civil  Magistrate. 

.58.  .  .  .  Neither  do  we  give  unto  him  berebv 
the  administration  of  the   Word  and  sacra- 
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^craments^  or  the  junoer  of  the  keys  of  the 
ingpdom  of  heaven. 

Chapteb  XXV. — Of  the  Chubch. 

I-  The  Catholic  or  Universal  Churchy  which 
3  invisible,  consists  of  the  whole  number  of 
he  elect  that  have  been,  are^  or  shall  be  gath- 
reti  into  one,  wnder  Christy  the  head  thereof; 
.nd  is  the  spouse,  the  body,  the  fullness  of 
lint  who  fiUeth  all  in  all. 

Chapter  XXVIII.— Of  Baptism. 

I.  Baptism  b  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Test- 
Lment,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for 
;he  solemn  admission  of  the  party  baptized 
nlo  the  visible  Church;  but  also  to  be  unto  him 
i  sipn  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  of  his 
ngrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  to  walk  in  newness  of 
life. 

Chapter  XXIX. — Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I.  The  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood 
.  .  .  for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the  sealing  all 
the  benefits  thereof  unto  true  believers,  their 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  him. 

VII.  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking 
of  the  visible  elements  in  this  sacrament,  do 
then  also  inwardly  hyfaithy  really  and  indeed, 
yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually, 
receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all 
belief! t<«  of  his  death  :  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  being  then  not  corporally  or  carnally 
in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine,  yet  as 
reaily,  but  spiritually,  present  to  the  faith  of 
believers  in  that  ordinance,  hs  the  elements 
themselves  are  to  the  outward  senses. 

VIII.  Although  ignorant  and  wicked  men 
receive  the  outward  elements  in  this  sacra- 
ment, yet  they  receive  not  the  thing  signified 
thereby ;  but  by  their  unworthy  coming  there- 
unto are  guilty  of  the  Body  and  blcM)d  of  the 
I^ord,  to  their  own  damnation.  Wherefore, 
all  ignorant  and  ungodly  (tendons,  as  they  are 
unfit  to  enjoy  communion  with  him,  so  are 
they  unworthy  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  can  not, 
without  great  sin  against  (-hrist.  while  they 
remain  such,  partake  of  these  holy  mysteries, 
or  be  admitted  thereto. 
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ments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys,  etc.     [See 
English  Art.  XXXVII.] 

Of  the  Church,  etc. 

68.  There  is  but  one  Catholic  Church,  out 
of  which  there  is  no  salvation  :  containing  the 
univei'sal  company  of  all  the  saints  that  ever 
were,  are,  or  shall  be  gathered  together  in  one 
body,  under  one  head,  Christ  Jesus. 


Of  Baptibm . 

89.  Baptism  is  not  only  an  outward  sign  of 
our  profession, .  .  .  but  much  more  a  sacra- 
ment of  our  admission  into  the  Church,  sealing 
unto  us  on/  new  birth  (and  consequently  our 
justification,  adoption,  and  sanctification)  bj 
the  communion  which  we  have  with  Jesus 
Christ.    [English  Art.  XXVII.] 


Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

92.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  not  only  a  sign, 
but  mnch  more  a  sacrament  of  our  preserva- 
tion in  the  Church,  sealing  unto  us  our  spiritual 
nourishment  and  continual  growth  in  Christ. 
[English  Art.  XXVIII.] 

94.  But  in  the  inward  and  spiritual  part 
tho  same  body  and  blood  is  really  and  sub- 
stantially presented  unto  all  those  who  have 
grace  to  receive  the  Son  of  God,  even  to  all 
those  that  believe  in  his  name.  And  unto  such 
as  in  this  manner  do  worthily  and  with  faith 
repair  unto  the  Lord's  table,  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  is  not  only  signified  and  offered,  but 
also  truly  exhibited  and  communicated. 


96.  The  wicked,  and  such  as  want  a  lively 
faith, although  they  do  carnally  and  visibly  (as 
St.  Augustine  speaketh)  press  with  their  teeth 
the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
yet  in  no  wise  are  they  made  partakers  of 
Christ ;  but  rather  to  their  condemnation  do 
eat  and  drink  the  sign  or  sacrament  of  so  great 
a  thing.     [English  Art.  XXIX.] 
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Neal  says:  'Though   all  the   divines  were  in   the  anti-Arminian 
scheme,  yet  some  had  a  greater  latitude  than  others.     I  find  in  mj 
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MS.  the  dissent  of  several  members  against  some  expressioDS  rdatiog 
to  reprobation,  to  the  imputation  of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  obe- 
dience of  Christ,  and  to  several  passages  in  the  chapter  on  liberty  of 
conscience  and  Church  discipline ;  but  tlie  Confession,  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  articles  of  faith,  passed  tlie  Assembly  and  Parliament  bj  i 
very  great  majority.'  *     Neal  does  not  specify  the  differences  to  which 
he  alhides.     Since  the  publication  of  the  Minutes  we  are  enabled  to 
ascertain  them,  at  least  to  some  extent,  from  the  meagre  and  broken 
reports  of  debates  on  election  and  reprobation,  on  tlie  fall  of  Adam, 
on  the  Covenants,  on  providence,  fi-ee-will,  creation,  justification,  saoo- 
tification,  the  sacraments,  and  other  topics.     In  most  cases  the  fact  is 
simply  mentioned  that  tliere  was  a  debate ;  in  others  brief  extracts  of 
speeches  are  given  which  reveal  minor  differences  of  views,  thongfa 
not  of  parties,  or  even  of  schools.     The  debates  on  Church  gOTemmeot 
were   much   more   serious  and  heated.     The  harmony  of  so  many 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  on  a  whole  scheme 
of  divinity,  is  truly  surprising,  and  accounts  for  their  sanguine  hopes 
of  securing  a  doctrinal  uniformity  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

The  Confession  consists  of  thirty-three  chapters,  which  cover,  in  nat- 
ural order,  all  the  leading  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  final  judgment.  It  exhil)its  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  Parliament  intrusted  to  the  Assembly. 

BIBLIOLOGY. 

Following  the  precedent  of  most  of  the  Continental  Beformed 
Confessions  and  the  Irish  Articles,  the  Westminster  formulary  prop- 
erly begins  with  the  Bible,  on  which  all  our  theology  must  be  based, 
and  sets  forth  its  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  suflSciency  as  an 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  in  opposition  both  to  Roraanisii), 
which  elevates  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  dignity  of  a  joint  rule  of 
faith,  and  to  Rationalism,  which  teaches  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
reason.  It  excludes  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  entirely  from  the  Canon, 
while  in  the  English  and  Irish  Articles  they  are  at  least  enumerated, 
though   distinguished   from   the   canonical  books.'      The   Confession 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  41. 

*  The  Luthernn  svrobols  make  no  such  distinction  and  give  no  list  of  the  canonical  boob. 
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gives  to  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  its  proper  place,  diciinguishes 
between  the  original  Scripture  and  the  translations,  maintains  the  true 
exegetical  principle  of  the  self-interpi'etation  of  Scripture  in  the  light 
of  the  Spirit  tliat  inspired  it,  and  carefully  avoids  committing  itself  to 
any  mechanical  or  magical  or  any  other  particular  theory  concerning 
the  mode  and  degrees  of  inspiration,  or  obstructing  the  investigation  of 
critical  questions  concerning  the  text  and  the  authorship  (as  distinct 
from  the  canonicity)  of  the  several  books.'  It  rests  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  on  its  own  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  internal  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  rather  than  the  external  testimony  of  the  Church,  how- 
ever valuable  this  is  as  a  continuous  witness.' 

No  other  Protestant  symbol  has  such  a  clear,  judicious,  concise,  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  this  fundamental  article  of  Protestantism. 
It  has  been  pronounced  equal  in  ability  to  the  Tridentine  decree 
on  justification.^  It  may  more  aptly  be  compared  to  the  Tri- 
dentine decree  on  Scripture  and  tradition  (Sess.  IV.)  and  the  re- 
cent Vatican  decree  on  the  dogmatic  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
faith  (Sess.  III.),  as  far  as  this  relates  to  reason  and  revelation,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  best  Protestant  counterpart  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Confession  plants  itself 
exclusively  on  the  Bible  platform,  without  in  the  least  depreciating 
the  invaluable  aid  of  human  learning  —  patristic,  scholastic,  and  mod- 


They  have  no  separate  article  on  the  Scriptures  at  all,  hejond  the  important  statement  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

'  Thus  we  find  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  named  separately,  and  not  included  in 
^fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,'  as  in  the  Belgic  Confession.  Canonicity  is  not  necessarily  de- 
pendent on  a  traditional  view  of  authorship  or  genuineness. 

'  Ch.  I.  6 :  *  We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  to  an  high 
and  i-everent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  henvenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  st^-le,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole 
(which  is  to  give  all  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the  only  way  of  man's  sal- 
vation,  the  many  other  incomparable  excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  ar- 
guments whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority  thereof 
is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  Word  in  our 
hearts.' 

'  While  arguing  against  creeds  nnd  councils,  Dean  Stanley  (in  the  Contemp,  Rev,  for  Aug. 
1S74,  p.  499)  writes :  *  Is  there  any  single  theological  question  which  any  council  or  synod  has 
argued  and  decided  with  an  ability  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  great  theologians,  lay  or  cler. 
icnl  ?  The  nearest  approaches  to  it  are  the  chaptera  on  Justification  in  the  Decrees  of  Trent, 
nnd  on  the  Bible  in  the  Westminster  Confession.*  Comp.  also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
Introd.  to  Minutes^  p.  xlix. 
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era — in  its  own  proper  place,  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  an  aid  ii 
ascertaining  the  true  sense  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wk 
through  his  own  inspii^ed  Word  must  alternately  decide  all  questiocs 
of  the  Cliristian  faith  and  duty.  It  is  clear  that  Protestantism  mo&i 
sink  or  swim  with  this  principla  Criticism,  philosophy,  and  science 
may  sweep  away  human  traditions,  confessions,  creeds,  and  other  oat- 
works,  but  they  can  never  destroy  the  foi-tress  of  God's  Word,  whidb 
liveth  and  abideth  forever. 

THBOLOGT  AND  CHBISTOLOOT. 

Ch.  IL, '  Of  the  Trinity,'  and  Ch.  XVIII.,  '  Of  Christ  tlie  Media- 
tor,'  contain  one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  Niceue  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Christology,  as  held  by  all  orthodui 
Churches.  On  these  articles  the  evangelical  Protestant  CSonfessiuD£ 
are  entii*ely  agi*eed. 

PREDESTINATION. 

Ch.  III., '  Of  God's  Eternal  Decree,' '  Ch.  V.,  '  Of  Providence,'  Ch. 
IX., '  Of  Free  Will,'  and  Ch.  XVIII.,  '  Of  the  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,'  are  closely  connected.  They  pi'esent  a  logical  chain  of  ideas 
which  make  up  what  is  technically  called  '  the  Calvinistic  system,'  as 
developed  first  by  Calvin  himself  against  Bomanism,  then  in  Holland 
and  England  against  Arminianism. 

Tliis  system  had  at  that  time  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  serious  re- 
ligious minds  in  England  and  Scotland,  including  many  leading  Epis- 
copal divines  (not  of  the  Laudian  type)  who  otherwise  had  no  sympa* 
thy  with  Puritanism,  and  ridiculed  it  with  bitter  sarcasm,  like  Dr. 
South.  Even  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  (1611)  has 
been  charged  by  Arminians  with  a  Calvinistic  bias,  while  Cal vinists  have 
never  complained  of  any  defect  in  this  respect*    The  only  question  in 

*  The  English  and  Scotch  editions  use  the  singular,  some  American  editions  the  plural  i*B 
in  the  Catechisms).     There  was  a  dispute  in  the  Assembly  about  decree  and  decrees.    Sev- 


eral members  were  opposed  to  dividing  the  one,  all-comprehending  decree  of  God. 
said  :  *  All  the  odious  doctrine  of  the  Arminians  is  from  their  distinguishing  of  the  decrees. 
but  our  divines  say  they  are  one  and  the  same  decree/  Reynolds  differed.  See  Mim^te*. 
p.  151.  But  both  Catechisms  in  all  editions  have  decrees  (comprehended  under  the  oat 
purpose  of  God ;  see  Shorter  Catechism,  Quest  7). 

'  The  charge  derives  some  plausibility  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  snpralapsarian  Ben,  br  hii 
Greek  Tastament  and  his  Latin  translation  and  notes,  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  the  tnns- 
lators.  It  is  supported  chiefly  by  three  passages.  In  Matt.  xx.  23,  the  words  *■  ii  skill  U 
given'  are  unnecessarily  inserted  (after  the  precedent  of  the  Geneva  version).     In  Acts  u. 
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tiie  Assembly  was  as  to  the  logical  extent  to  which  they  should  carry 
tJie  doctrine  of  predestination  in  a  confessional  statement  The  more 
oonsistent  and  rigorous  scheme  of  supralapsarianism  had  its  advocates 
in  Westminster  as  well  as  in  Dort,  and  was  favored  by  Dr.  Twisse,  the 
Prolocutor,  who  followed  Beza  and  Gomarus  to  the  giddy  abyss  of  in- 
oluding  the  fall  itself  in  the  absolute  eternal  decree  as  a  necessary 
roeans  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  justice ;  but  the  infralapsarian 
(or  sublapsarian)  scheme  of  Augustine  decidedly  triumphed.  Supralap- 
sarianism has  always  remained  only  a  private  speculation. 

The  Westminster  Confession  goes,  indeed,  beyond  the  two  Helvetic 
Oonfessions,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Scotch  Confession,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles ;  but  it  goes  not  a  whit  further  than  the  Canons  of 
Dort  (which  had  the  approval  of  the  delegates  of  King  James),  the  Lam- 
beth Articles,  and  the  Irish  Articles.*  It  teaches  really  no  more  on  pre- 
destination than  the  great  Catholic  Augustine  had  taught  in  the  fourth 
century,  as  well  as  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury — Anselm  in  the  elev- 
enth, and  Bradwardine  in  the  fourteenth  century.*  It  gives,  however,  a 
clearer  logical  shape  and  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  in  the  sys- 
tem by  placing  it  among  the  first  articles.  It  puts  the  fall  with  its  sinful 
consequcfnces  only  under  h  permissive  (as  distinct  from  a  causal  or  ef- 
fective) decree,  and  emphatically  exempts  God  from  all  authorship  of 
sin.'  It  does  not  teach  the  horrible  and  blasphemous  doctrine  (so  often 
unjustly  and  unscrupulously  charged  upon  Calvinism)  that  God  from 

47,  we  read,  *The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  anch  as  should  he  saved,*  instead  of  'such  as 
were  being  saved,  or  in  the  way  of  saWation  *  {to^q  autZoftivovQ,  not  rot^c  trut^fi^TOfiivov^). 
In  Heb.  x.  38 — *  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith ;  bnt  if  any  man  draw  back,  my  sool  shall 
have  no  pleasure  in  him* — any  man  is  inserted,  with  Beza  ('si  quis  se  subduxerit*),  to  dis- 
tinguish the  subject  of  vtroaniXtiTai  from  the  iiicaioi  of  the  first  clause,  and  to  evade  an 
argument  against  the  perseverance  of  saints.     But  the  case  here  is  doubtful. 

'  See  the  comparative  table,  pp.  762,  763.  Ussher  adhered  to  his  views  on  predestination, 
which  he  had  expressed  in  the  Irish  Articles.  In  his  '  Method  of  the  Christian  Religion,' 
written  in  his  youth,  but  revised  and  republished  shortly  before  his  death,  he  has  even  a 
stronger  passage  on  reprobation  than  the  Westminster  Confession,  viz.,  *  Did  God,  then,  before 
he  made  man,  determine  to  save  some  iind  reject  others  ?  A.  Yes,  surely ;  before  they  had 
done  either  good  or  evil,  God  in  his  eternal  conni^el  set  some  apart  upon  whom  he  would  in 
time  show  the  riches  of  his  mercy,  and  determined  to  withhold  the  same  from  others,  upon 
whom  he  would  show  the  severity  of  his  justice.*  See  Vol.  XI.  of  his  Works;  and  Mitchell, 
p.  lir.  note. 

'  Bradwardine's  treatise,  De  causa  Dei  adversus  Pelngium^  which  leads  even  to  supralap- 
sarianism,  was  republished  in  London  in  1618  by  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  Calvinistic  prede- 
cesser  of  the  anti  Calvinistic  Laud. 

*  Ch.  V.  4 :  *  God,  being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  author  or  ap« 
prover  of  sin.' 
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eternity  foreordained  men  for  sin  and  damnation ;  bnt  it  does  t^bc^ 
that  out  of  the  fallen  mass  of  corruption  God  elected  a  definite  num- 
ber of  men  to  salvation  and  ^  passed  by'  tlie  rest,  leaving  them  to  the 
jnst  punishment  of  their  sins. 

This  is  severe  and  harsh  enough,  but  very  different  from  a  decree  oi 
eternal  reprobation^  which  teim  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Confession. 
The  difference  is  made  more  clear  fi*om  the  debates  in  the  '  Minutes.* 
Several  prominent  members,  as  Calamy,  Arrowsmith,  Vines,  Seamau, 
who  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  doctrinal  standards,  sym- 
pathized with  the  hypothetical  univei^salism  of  the  Saamur  sdiool 
(Cameron  and  Amyrauld)  and  with  the  moderate  position  of  Daven- 
ant  and  the  English  delegates  to  the  Synod  of  Dort  Thej  expresBed 
this  sympathy  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  believed  in  a  special  ^ective  election  and  final  perse- 
verance of  the  elect  (as  a  necessary  means  to  a  certain  end),  bat  thej 
held  at  the  same  time  that  God  sincerely  intends  to  save  aU  men; 
that  Christ  intended  to  die,  and  actually  died,  for  all  men ;  and  that 
the  difference  is  not  in  the  intention  and  offer  on  the  part  of  God, 
but  in  the  acceptance  and  appropriation  on  the  part  of  men/ 

*■  Calamy  gaid,  in  a  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons :  *  It  is  most  certain  that  God  U 
not  the  cause  of  any  man's  damnation.     He  found  us  sinners  in  Adam,  bat  made  none  stc- 
ners.'    In  the  debate  on  redemption  in  the  Assembly,  he  stated:  'I  am  far  from  nniTei^l 
redemption  in  the  Arminian  sense,  but  I  hold  with  our  divines  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  thai 
Christ  did  pay  a  price  for  all,  [with]  absolute  intention  for  the  elect,  [with]  conditional  in- 
tention for  the  reprobate  in  case  they  do  belieye ;  that  all  men  should  be  Btdvohiies^  ao«  (^ 
stante  hpsu  Adami;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  only  die  sufficiently  for  all,  bat  God  did  imtehi, 
in  giving  of  Christ,  and  Christ  in  giving  himself  did  intend^  to  put  a// men  in  a  state  of  sahmtiofi 
in  case  they  do  obey.' ...  *  This  universality  of  redemption  does  neither  intrude  npon  eitber 
doctrine  of  special  election  or  special  grace '  {Minutes,  p.  152).     *The  difference  Is  not  in  the 
offer,  but  in  the  application.     For  the  word  world  [in  John  iii.  16]  signifies  the  wkoie  world ' 
(p.  156).     'It  can  not  be  meant  of  the  elect  because  of  that  whoaoeuer  btlievetk^  and  Kari 
xvi.,  ''Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  " '  (p.  154).      '  In  the  point  of  election  I  am  fir 
special  election,  and  for  reprobation  I  am  for  masta  corrupta ;  .  .  .  there  is  ea  admumstratio  ot 
grace  to  the  reprobate  that  they  do  wWftdhf  damn  themselves^  (p.  153).     Seaman  said:  'All 
in  the  first  Adam  were  made  liable  to  damnation,  so  all  are  liable  to  salvation  in  the  second 
Adnm.     Every  man  was  damnnhilis,  so  is  every  man  salvahilis*  (p.  154).     Dr.  Mitcbdl  ijH'- 
Ivi.  sqq.)  shows  that  Arrowsmith,  Gataker,  and  other  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  their  pn- 
vate  writings,  agreed  with  Calamy.    His  interpretation  of  Koefio^,  in  John  iii.  16,  is  indeed  ibe 
only  tenable  one,  and  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  exegetical  tact  of  Calvin  himself  (la  Ar.; 
for  Calvin  the  exegete  is  more  fair  and  free  than  Calvin  the  theologian.     Dr.  Arrowsmith. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  tlie  Confession  and  on  the  Catechisms,  io  his 
explanation  of  Rom.  ix.  22,  28,  justly  presses  the  important  difference  between  the  passive 
KartipTifffifva  and  the  active  Trporjroiftamv,     *I  desire,'  he  says,  'to  have  it  ponctoaDy  ob- 
served that  the  vessels  of  wrath  are  only  said  to  be  fitted  to  destruction,  without  naming  by 
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Another  important  and  modifying  feature  is  that  the  Confession,  far 
from  teaching  fatalism  or  necessitarianism,  expressly  recognizes  the 
freedom  of  will,  and  embraces  in  the  divine  decrees  *  the  liberty  or  con- 
tingency of  second  causes '  (Ch.  III.,  1).*    Herein  it  agrees  with  Ussher, 
Biillinger,  and  Calvin  himself,  and  favorably  differs  from  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord,  which  (following  the  strong  expressions  of  Luther 
a.nd  Flacins)  unphilosophically  represents  the  human  will  before  con- 
version to  be  as  passive  as  a  dead  log  or  stone.    The  Confession  makes 
no  attempt  to  solve  the  apparent  contradiction  between  divine  sover- 
eignty and  human  freedom,  but  it  at  least  recognizes  both  sides  of  the 
pi'oblem,  and  gives  a  basis  for  the  assertion  that  God's  absolute  decrees 
have  no  causal  effect  upon  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  for  which  they 
alone  are  responsible. 

With  the  Calvinistic  particularism  the  limitation  of  redemption'  is 
closely  connected.  The  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  logical  consistency. 
It  refers  to  the  eflSciency  of  redemption  or  its  actual  application.    All 

whom — God,  Satan,  or  themselves ;  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  God  himself  is  expressly  said 
to  have  prepared  his  chosen  vessels  of  mercy  unto  glory.    Which  was  purposely  done  (as  I 
humbly  conceive)  to  intimate  a  remarkable  difference  between  election  and  pretention,  in  that 
election  is  a  proper  cause  not  only  of  salvation  itself,  but  of  all  the  graces  which  have  any 
causal  tendency  thereunto,  and  therefore  God  is  said  to  prepare  his  elect  to  glory ;  whereas 
negative  reprobntion  is  no  proper  cause  either  of  damnation  itself  or  of  the  sin  that  bringeth 
it,  but  an  antecedent  only ;  wherefore  the  non-elect  are  indeed  said  to  be  fitted  to  that  de- 
etrucrion  which  their  sins  in  conclusion  bring  upon  them,  but  not  by  God.    I  call  it  a  remark- 
able difference,  because  where  it  is  once  rightly  apprehended  and  truly  believed,  it  suflSceth  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  greatest  calumnies  and  odiums  which  are  usually  cast  upon 
our  doctrine  of  pi-edestination,  viz.,  that  God  made  sundry  of  his  creatures  on  purpose  to 
damn  them — a  thing  which  the  rhetoric  of  our  adversaries  is  wont  to  blow  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  aggravation.     But  it  is  soon  blown  away  by  such  as  can  tell  them,  in  the  words  of 
the  excellent  Dr.  Davenant,  **  It  is  true  that  the  elect  are  severally  created  to  the  end  and 
intent  that  they  may  be  glorified  together  with  their  head,  Christ  Jesus ;  but  for  the  non- 
elect,  we  can  not  truly  say  that  they  are  created  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  tormented  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels.     No  man  is  created  by  God  with  a  nature  and  quality  fitting  him 
to  damnation.     Yea,  neither  in  the  state  of  his  innocency  nor  in  the  state  of  the  fall  and  his 
corruption  doth  he  receive  any  thing  from  God  which  is  a  proper  and  fit  means  of  bringing 
him  to  his  damnation."  ' — Chain  of  Principles,  pp.  335,  336,  etc.,  edition  1659  (quoted  by 
Mitchell,  p.  Ixi.). 

*  Comp.  Ch.  IX.  1 :  *  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  roan  with  that  natural  liberty  that  it 
is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessity  of  nature  determined,  to  good  or  evil  (Matt. 
xvii.  12;  Deut.  xxx.  19). 

*The  term  atonement  is  not  used  in  the  Confession.  The  English  Bible  exceptionally 
renders  Kom.  v.  II,  KaraWayfi  (reconciliation),  by  atonement,  which  in  its  old  sense  (  =at-one- 
ment)  means  reconciiiationj  but  is  now  equivalent  to  expiation,  satis/action  (iXaff/ioi*).  Re- 
demption  {dwoXvTpiaoiq)  is  a  wider  term.  This  distinction  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Confession^ 
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were  agreed  as  to  its  absolute  sufficiency  or  its  infinite  intrinsic  vali& 
All  could  subscribe  the  formula  that  Christ  died  sufftdenter  jpro  wa- 
nibuSy  efficaciter  pro  electis.  Dr.  Re3'nold8,  who  seems  to  have  de- 
fended the  more  rigorous  view,  said  in  the  debate :  ^  The  Synod  in- 
tended no  more  than  to  declare  the  sufficiency  of  the  death  of  Christ;  it 
i&  pretium  in  ae^  of  sufficient  value  to  all — na}',  ten  thonsand  worlds' ^ 
Nevertheless,  behind  the  logical  question  is  the  far  more  iroportuit 
theological  and  practical  question  concerning  the  extent  of  the  diriiie 
intention  or  purpose^  viz.,  whether  this  is  to  be  measured  by  God*s  lo^e 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  Christ^s  merits,  or  by  the  actual  resnlt  On 
this  question  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  divines,  as 
the  '  Minutes '  show,  and  this  difiPerence  seems  to  have  been  left  open  by 
the  framers  of  the  Confession.  On  the  one  hand,  the  closing  eentences 
of  Ch.  III.  6  (*  neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ,  effectnsDy 
called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and  saved,  but  the  elect  only'),  and 
Ch.  VIII.  8  (*  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  purchased  redemption^ 
he  doth  certainly  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate  the  same'), 
favor  a  limited  redemption,  unless  the  word  redeemed  be  understood  in 
a  narrower  sense,  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  savedy  and  to  imply  the  subject- 
ive application  or  actual  execution.'  On  the  other  hand,  Ch.  VIL  8 
teaches  that  under  the  covenant  of  grace  the  Lord  'freely  ofFereth 
unto  sinners  life  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  of  them 
faith  in  him,  that  they  may  be  saved ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  life  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  tliem  will- 
ing and  able  to  believe.'  This  looks  like  a  compromise  between  con- 
ditional universalism  taught  in  the  first  clause,  and  particular  election 

*  Minutes^  p.  153.  The  ablest  modem  defendants  of  a  limited  atonement,  Drs.  Canning 
ham  and  Hodge  (see  his  Theology,  Vol.  11.  pp.  r>i4  sqq.),  are  as  emphatic  on  the  abeolDte 
gujficiency  as  Reynolds.  Their  arguments  are  chiefly  logical ;  bat  logic  depends  on  the 
premises,  and  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  may  be  turned  against  them  as  well.  For  if  the 
atonement  be  limited  in  design,  it  must  be  limited  in  the  offer ;  or  if  unlimited  in  offer,  the 
offer  made  to  the  non-elect  must  be  insincere  and  hypocritical,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
truthfulness  and  goodness  of  God.  Every  Calvinist  preaches  on  the  assumption  that  the 
offer  of  salvation  is  truly  and  sincerely  extended  to  all  his  hearers,  and  that  it  is  their  ««> 
fault  if  they  are  not  saved. 

'  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  p.  Ivii. ,  who  considers  the  language  of  the  Confessioo 
in  Ch.  III.  compatible  with  the  liberal  view,  while  the  other  passage,  strictly  construed,  ex- 
cludes it  unless  '  redemption  *  be  there  taken  in  the  sense  of  Baxter,  as  meaning  *  that  special 
redemption  proper  to  the  elect  which  was  accompanied  with  an  intention  of  actual  apphcaooo 
of  the  saving  benefits  in  time.'  The  difference  of  views  came  up  again  in  the  debate  on  tfas 
68th  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism.     See  Minnies,  pp.  869,  392,  893. 
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t£Li3ght  in  the  second.  This  is  in  substance  the  theory  of  the  school  of 
Sanmur,  which  was  first  broached  by  a  Scotch  divine,  Cameron  (d.l625), 
and  more  fully  developed  by  his  pupil  Amyrault,  between  A.D.  1630 
and  1650,  and  which  was  afterwards  condemned  in  the  Helvetic  Con- 
sensus Formula  (1675).' 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Chapters  YI.  to  IX.  present  the  usual  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
Informed  (Augustinian)  anthropology,  witli  the  new  feature  of  the 
C7ovenant8,  The  doctrine  of  covenants  belongs  to  a  different  scheme 
of  theology  from  that  of  the  divine  decrees.  It  is  biblical  and  histori- 
eal  rather  than  scholastic  and  predestinarian.  It  views  man  from  the 
stall  as  a  free  responsible  agent,  not  as  a  machine  for  the  execution  of 
absolute  divine  decrees. 

Ch.  VII.  distinguishes  two  covenants  of  God  with  man,  the  cov- 
enant of  works  made  with  Adam  and  his  posterity  on  condition  of 
perfect  and  personal  obedience,  and  a  covenant  of  grace  made  in 
Christ  with  believers,  offering  free  salvation  on  condition  of  faith  in 
him.  The  covenant  of  grace  again  is  administered  under  two  dispensa- 
tions, the  law  and  the  gospel.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  promises,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  paschal  lamb,  and  other 
tyx)es  and  ordinances  which  forshadowed  the  future  Saviour.  Under 
the  New  Testament  the  covenant  of  grace  is  dispensed  through  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments. 
There  are  therefore  not  two  covenants  of  grace  differing  in  substance, 
but  one  and  the  same  under  various  dispensations. 

The  exegetical  arguments  for  the  covenant  of  works  are  derived 
chiefiy  from  Gal.  iii.  10, 12,  21 ;  Kom.  iii.  20 ;  x.  5 ;  but  these  passages 
refer  to  the  covenant  of  the  law  of  Moses,  not  to  a  covenant  in  the 
primitive  state,  and  lead  rather  to  a  distinction  between  the  covenant 
of  the  law  (which,  however,  was  also  a  covenant  of  promise)  and  the 
covenant  of  the  gospel  (the  fulfillment  of  the  law  and  promise).' 

The  doctrine  of  covenants  is  usually  traced  to  Dutch  origin ;  but  it 
was  inaugurated  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Caspar 
Olevianus  (d.  1587),  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
in  a  work  on  *  the  Nature  of  God's  Covenant  of  Mercy  with  the  Elect,' 

'  See  pp.  480  sqq. 

^  Later  federalists  based  the  primitive  covenant  of  works  on  lies.  vi.  7.     See  p.  484. 
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on  the  basis  of  Jer.  xxxviii.  31-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-12.'  Dr.  Mitchell  sap 
that  the  Confession  teaches  no  more  on  this  subject  than  had  been 
tanght  before  by  Bollock  in  Scotland  and  Cartwright  in  England.  It 
is  not  probable,  though  not  impossible,  that  the  more  fully  developed 
theory  of  the  covenants  by  John  Coccejus  was  already  known  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  when  the  Confession  was  framed.  Coccejns  likewise 
distinguishes  the  foedua  operum  or  naturcB  m  the  state  of  innocence, 
and  ^f(zdu%  gratice^  after  the  fall,  but  he  views  the  latter  under  three 
stages,  the  patriarchal  or  Abrahamic  {oeconomia  ante  legefn)^  the  Moeaie 
{(Bconomia  svh  lege), and  the  Christian  (pBOonomia post  legem)* 

SOTEBIOLOGY. 

Chapters  X.  to  XVIII.  contain  the  best  confessional  statement  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  justification,  adoption,  sanctification,  sav- 
ing faith,  good  works,  and  assurance  of  salvation.  The  statement  of 
justification  by  faith  is  as  guarded  and  discriminating  on  the  Protest- 
ant side  of  the  question  as  the  Tridentine  statement  of  justification  by 
faith  and  works  is  on  the  Koman  Catholic  side. 

ECOLESIOLOOY. 

Chapters  XXV.  and  XXVI.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  the 
Protestant  distinction  between  the  invisible  and  visible  Church  is  first 
clearly  formulated,  and  the  purest  Churches  under  heaven  are  admit- 
ted to  be  ^  subject  to  mixture  and  error.'  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the 
only  head  of  the  Church — a  most  important  principle,  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  has  contended  faithfully  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  power  through  yeare  of  trial  and  persecution.  On 
the  subject  of  the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  Church  in 
her  own  proper  sphere,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (as  also 
the  Dissenting  Churches  in  England,  and  all  American  Churches)  are 


*  De  substantia  ^faderis  gratuiti,  etc.     See  a  German  version  in  SudhoiTs  Olevietmmg 
Ursinus  (Elberfeld,  1867),  pp.  573  sqq. 

'  Coccejus,  or  Koch,  was  at  first  Professor  in  Bremen  (his  natire  place),  then  at  Fraaeker, 
1636,  and  last  at  Lejrden,  1649,  where  he  died,  1669.  His  chief  work,  Summa  doetrina  dt 
fctdert  et  testamento  Dei,  appeared  in  1 648  (a  year  after  the  Westminster  Conf.)  and  again 
in  1653.  It  was  the  first  attempt  of  a  biblical  and  exegetical  theology  in  distinction  from  the 
scholastic  orthodoxy  which  then  prevailed  in  Holland.  Coccejos  was  denounced  l)j  the 
orthodox  as  a  Judaizing  and  Pelagianizing  heretic.  Comp.  the  article  Coccejw  and  kii 
School,  by  Dr.  Ebrard,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encykl,  Vol.  II.  pp.  742  sqq. 
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immeasurably  in  advance  of  all  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  even  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  still  dependent  on 
the  crown  and  the  will  of  a  Parliament  composed  of  professors  of  all 
religions  and  no  religion. 

But  while  the  Confession  claims  full  freedom  for  the  Church  in 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  it  claims  no  authority  or  superior- 
ity over  the  State  like  the  hierarchical  principle.  It  declares  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  who  pretends  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  to  be  ^  that  Antichrist,  that  man  of  sin  and  son  of  perdition  that 
exalteth  himself  in  the  Church  against  Christ  and  all  that  is  called 
God '  (2  Thess.  ii.  3, 4, 8,  9y 

The  chapter  on  the  Communion  of  Saints  urges  the  duty  of  cherish- 
ing and  promoting  union  and  harmony  with  all  Christians  of  what- 
ever part  of  the  visible  Church.^ 

THB   8ACRAHENT8. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  Baptism,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  particular,  in  Chs.  XXVII.-XXIX.,  is  the  Calvin- 
istic  theory  which  we  have  already  discussed  elsewhere.^  It  is  the 
same  which  is  taught  in  all  the  Reformed-  Confessions — Continental, 
Anglican,  and  Scotch.  This  is  admitted  by  candid  scholars.  '  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,'  says  Marsden,  an  English  Episcopalian, 
'  we  do  not  perceive  a  shade  of  difference  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  *  And  Dr.  Mitchell,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  says : 
'  The  teaching  of  the  Confession  on  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  teaching 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Eidley,  of  Hooker,  Ussher,  and  many  others, 
...  as  well  as  of  Knox,  who  from  his  long  residence  in  England,  and 
with  English  exiles  on  the  Continent,  had  thoroughly  caught  up  their 

*  This  statement,  which  is  made  also  in  other  Protestant  Confessions  and  in  the  Irish 
Articles  (No.  80 ;  see  Vol.  III.  p.  540),  does  not  unchurch  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  declare 
her  ordinances  invalid ;  for  Antichrist  sits  in  the  temple  of  Grod,  and  there  is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  papacy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  there  is  between  the  Jewish 
hierarchy  and  the  people  of  Israel. 

'  Presbyterians  therefore  act  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  Confession  if  they  take  a 
leading  part  in  all  Bible  Societies,  Tract  Societies,  the  Eyangelical  Alliance,  and  other  cath- 
ofic  societies.  They  are  among  the  most  liberal  of  orthodox  denomioatioiis  in  the  rapport 
of  these  societies. 

>  See  pp.  281, 876, 455,  601,  639,  641,  645. 

*  Hittory  of  the  Later  Puritaiu^  p.  84.  He  then  qaotes  the  qaestions  of  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism on  the  Sacraments. 

Vol.  I. — D  d  d 
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warm  and  catholic  utterances.  This  teaching  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  bare  remembrance  theory  attributed  to  the  early  Swiss  Refonneis 
as  from  the  consubstantiation  of  Luther  and  the  local  or  snpra-loc^ 
presence  contended  for  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglo-Catholics.  It 
is  so  spiritual,  yet  so  really  satisfying,  that  even  some  High-Churchmen 
have  owned  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  find  a  better  directory  in  the 
study  of  questions  relating  to  this  sacranient  than  is  supplied  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith." 

THE  CHRISTIAN   SABBATH. 

Ch.  XXL, '  Of  Religious  Worship  and  the  Sabbath  Day,'  most  be 
mentioned  as  (next  to  the  Irish  Articles)  the  first  symbolical  indorse- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Christian  Sal»- 
bath  which  was  not  taught  by  the  Beformers  and  the  Continental  Con- 
fessions, but  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  become  the  basis  of  a  far  stricter  observance  of 
the  Lord's  day  than  exists  in  any  other  country.  This  observance  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  national  and  social  featui'es  of  Anglo-American 
Christianity,  and  at  once  strikes  the  attention  of  every  traveler.' 

The  way  was  gradually  prepared  for  it.  Calvin's  view  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  fourth  commandment  was  stricter  than  Luther's,  Knox's 
view  stricter  than  Calvin's,  and  the  Puritan  view  stricter  than  Knox's.^ 


'  Introduction  to  Minutes^  p.  Ixviii. 

*  The  most  recent  manifestation  of  the  national  American  sentiment  was  the  closing  of  tiie 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  (1876)  on  the  Lord's  day. 

'  There  is  a  tradition  that  Knox  once  called  on  Calvin  on  Sunday,  and  found  him  enjoTin^ 
the  recreation  of  bowling  on  a  gi'een.  Knox  himself  on  one  occasion  had  one  or  two  fncods 
taking  supper  with  him  on  Sunday  night,  and  no  doubt  considered  this  innocent  (nee  Ran- 
dolph's letter  to  Cecil,  Nov.  30,  1.562,  quoted  by  Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures  on  Stmday^  LoimL 
I860,  p.  270).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  designation  of  '  Sabbath'  for  Sonday, 
and  the  enumeration  of  *  the  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  *  among  the  grosser  sins,  originated 
with  Knox,  or  at  all  events  in  Scotland  at  his  time.  The  First  Book  of  DUcipUtttj  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Knox  and  five  other  ministers,  abolishes  Christmas,  Circumcision,  and  Epiph> 
any,  *  because  they  have  no  assurance  in  God*8  Word,'  but  enjoins  the  observance  of  Son- 
dny  in  these  words  :  *  The  Sabbath  must  be  kept  strictly  in  all  towns,  both  forenoon  and  sft- 
ernoon,  for  hearing  of  the  Word ;  at  afternoon  upon  the  Sabbath,  the  Catechism  shall  he 
taught,  the  children  examined,  and  the  baptism  ministered.  Public  prayers  shall  be  q»1 
upon  the  Sabbath,  as  well  afternoon  as  before,  when  seimnns  can  not  be  had.*  The  third 
(jieneral  Assembly  resolved,  July  4,  1i>62,  to  petition  the  queen  for  the  punishing  of  Sabfaath- 
breaking  and  all  the  vices  which  are  '  commanded  to  be  punished  by  the  law  of  God,  and  yet 
not  by  the  law  of  the  realm.'  Similar  acts  occur  in  the  Assemblies  of  1575, 1590,  and*lo^ 
See  (lilfillan's  work  on  the  Subbath,  and  Appendix  D  to  Mitchell's  tract  on  the  WeMtm*- 
ster  Confession,  pp.  53  sqq. 
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The  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  incorporating  the  rc- 
f^ponsive  reading  of  the  Decalogue  in  tlie  regular  service,  kept  alive  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  people  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, and  helped  to  create  a  public  sentiment  within  the  Church 
of  England  favorable  to  the  Puritan  theory,  although  practically  great 
desecration  prevailed  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  'judicious'  Hook- 
er, who  was  no  Puritan,  saj's :  *  We  are  bound  to  account  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  one  day  in  seven  a  duty  which  God's  immutable  law  doth 
GxsLct  Jhrever,^  * 

Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Sabbath  question  assumed 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  national  movement,  and  of  a  practical 
reformation  which  traveled  from  England  to  Scotland  and  from  both 
countries  to  North  America.    The  chief  impulse  to  this  movement  was 
given  in  1595  by  Dr.  Nicolas  Bownd  (or  Bound),'  a  learned  Puritan 
clergyman  of  Norton  in  SufiPolk.     He  is  not  the  originator,  but  the  sys- 
tematizer  or  first  clear  expounder  of  the  Puritan  theory  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  namely,  that  the  Sabbath  or  weekly  day  of  holy  rest  is  a 
primitive  institution  of  the  benevolent  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
and  that  the  fourth  commandment  as  to  its  substance  (that  is,  the  keep- 
ing holy  one  day  out  of  seven)  is  as  perpetual  in  design  and  as  binding 
upon  the  Christians  as  any  other  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  which 
Christ  said  that  not  ^  one  jot  or  one  tittle '  shall  pass  away  till  all  be 
fulfilled.^ 

*  Eodes.  Polity^  Bk.  V.  ch.  70,  sec.  9.  The  fifth  book  came  out  in  1597,  two  years  after 
Bownd's  book.  Ussher,  Leighton,  Pearson,  Beveridge,  Cecil,  and  other  leading  divines  of 
the  Charch  of  England  take  the  same  ground  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
and  so  far  agree  with  the  Puritan  theory.  But  the  Puritan  practice  in  Scotland  and  New 
England  often  runs  into  Jndaizing  excesses. 

'  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  was  suspended  with  others  in  1583  for  some  act  of 
non-conformity,  and  died  in  1607.  Isaac  Walton  states  (in  his  TJfe  of  Hooker)  that  he  was 
offered  by  Whitgift  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's  hostility  to  his  book.  Bownd  wrote  also  The  Holy  Exercise  of^Fastint;  (1G04);  A 
Storehouse  of  Comfort  for  the  A^fflicted  (1604);  and  a  sermon  on  the  Unbelief  of  Thtmuis,  for 
the  Comfort  of  all  who  desire  to  believe^  which  armeth  us  against  Despair  in  the  Hour  of  Death 
(1608).  There  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bownd  in  Brook's  Lives  of  the  Puritans^  Vol.  IL 
pp.  171-176. 

*  The  first  edition  of  Bownd's  book  appeared  in  1595,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  (see  the  title  in  Vol.  V.  p.  21 1  of  Fuller's  Church  History y  Brewer's  ed.).  The  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  1606  was  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
and  bears  the  following  characteristic  title  (which  somewhat  differs  from  the  title  of  the  first) : 
'  Sabbathum  Veteris  et  Nori  Testamenti :  or^  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath^  held  and 
practised  of  the  Church  of  Godf  both  before  and  under  the  Law,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Gos^ 
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The  work  in  which  this  theory  was  ably  and  earnestly  vindicated 
proved  to  be  a  tract  for  the  times.  Heylin,  a  High-Church  opponent 
says  '  that  in  a  very  little  time  it  grew  the  most  bewitching  error,  the 
most  popular  deceit  that  had  ever  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church  *i 
England.'  *  Fuller  dates  from  it  '  the  more  solemn  and  strict  obserr- 
ance  of  the  Lord's  day,'  and  gives  the  following  description  of  the  effect 
produced  by  it: 

'  It  is  almost  incredible  bow  taking  tbis  doctrine  was,  partly  because  of  its  own  pnritr.  asd 
partly  for  tbe  eminent  piety  of  such  persons  as  maintained  it,  so  tbat  the  Lord's  day,  espedaLV 
in  corporations,  began  to  be  precisely  kept,  people  becoming  a  law  to  themselrea,  forbearii^ 
such  sports  as  [were]  yet  by  statute  permitted ;  yea,  many  rejoicing  at  their  own  Festrais: 
therein.  On  this  day  the  stoutest  fencer  laid  down  the  buckler,  the  most  akilfol  archer  ibs- 
bent  his  bow,  counting  all  shooting  besides  the  mark  ;  May-games  and  Morris-daoces  grew 
out  of  request,  and  good  reason  that  bells  should  be  silenced  from  gingling  aboot  men's  leg& 
if  their  very  ringing  in  steeples  were  adjudged  unlawful;  some  of  them  were  ashamed  of  ther 
former  pleasures,  like  children  which,  grown  bigger,  blushing  themselves  oat  of  their  rattles 
and  whistles.  Others  forbore  them  for  fear  of  their  superiors,  and  many  left  them  off  out  cl 
a  politic  compliance,  lest  otherwise  they  should  be  accounted  licentious. 

*  Yet  learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments  about  these  Sabbatarian  doc- 
trines. Some  embraced  them  as  ancient  truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and 
neglected,  now  seasonably  revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  conceived  them  groood- 
ed  on  a  wrong  bottom,  but  because  they  tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  rdigion  it  vis 
pity  to  oppose  them,  seeing  none  have  just  reason  to  complain  being  deceived  into  their  ova 
good.    But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  out  with  these  positions,  as  galling  mea*s  necks  with  a  Jew- 

pel:  Plainly  laid  forth  and  soundly  proved  by  testimonies  both  of  Holy  ScripttKte  and  also  ^ 
old  and  new  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  Fathers  and  Councils,  and  Laws  of  all  sorlSj  bedk  dtH 
canon,  and  common.     Declaring  first  from  what  things  God  would  have  us  atraitiy  to  rat 
upon  the  LorcTs  day,  and  then  by  what  means  we  ought  publicly  and  privately  to  saaetifi 
the  same.      Together  with  the  sundry  A  buses  of  men  in  both  these  kinds,  and  how  tkty  em^ 
to  be  reformed.     Divided  into  two  Books  by  Nicolas  Bownd,  Doctor  of  DivinUy  ;  and  asv 
by  him  the  second  time  perused,  and  enlarged  with  an  Interpretation  of  sunthy  points  beloay- 
ing  to  the  Sabbath,  and  a  more  ample  proof  of  such  things  as  have  been  gainsaid  or  iioubttd 
of  by  some  divines  of  our  time,  and  a  more  full  Answer  unto  certain  objections  nuide  agaivt 
the  same:  with  some  other  things  not  impertinent  to  this  argument.^    London,  LG06, 4to,  pp. 
479.     Having  been  unable  to  obtain  this  rare  work,  I  copied  the  title  from  Robert  Cox,  Tkt 
Literature  of  the  Sabbath  Question  (in  2  vols.  Edinb.  1865),  Vol.  I.  p.  145.     There  is  a  oopv 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Edinboiigh.    Cos 
himself  is  opposed  lo  the  Puritan  theory,  and  holds  the  Church  of  England  responsible  for 
originating  it  by  requiring  the  fourth  commandment  to  be  read  and  responded  to  in  the  lit- 
urgy.    Of  Bownd's  book  he  says :  '  In  the  treatise  bearing  this  long  title  the  Sabbatariao 
opinions  of  the  Puritans,  which  afterwards  found  more  precise  expression  in  the  Weatminfia' 
Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  are  now  maintained  by  the  Evangelical  sects  in  this  coaotrr, 
were  for  the  first  time  broadly  and  prominently  asserted  in  Christendom.*    Fuller  giies  a  fvO 
account  of  the  contents.  Vol.  V.  pp.  21 1  sqq.    His  editor,  Brewer,  says  that  Bownd*6  book  *u 
written  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  froit  of  Pu- 
ritan principles.*    The  accounts  of  Collier  (Eccl.  Hist.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  182  sqq.X  Nesl  (Vol 
I.  pp.  208  sq.),  and  Hesse  (Sunday,  pp.  276  sqq.)  are  drawn  from  Fuller. 

*  Quoted  by  Hessey,  p.  281. 
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ish  yoke,  sgainst  the  liberty  of  Christians :  that  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  had  removed 
the  xi^or  thereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful  recreations ;  that  this  doctrine  pat  an  unequal 
lustre  on  the  Sunday,  on  set  puipose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ;  that  the  strict  observance  was  set  up  out  of  faction  to  be  a  charac- 
ter of  difference,  to  brand  all  for  libertines  who  did  not  entertain  it' ' 

The  Puritan  Sabbath  theory  was  denounced  and  assailed  by  the 

rising  school  of  High-Churchism  as  a  Sabbatarian  heresy  and  a  cnn- 

iiingly  concealed  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 

substituting  the  Jewish  Sabbath  for  the  Christian  Sunday  and  all  the 

Church  festivals.'    Attempts  were  made  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in 

1599,  and  by  Chief  Justice  Popham  in  1600,  to  suppress  Bownd's  book 

and  to  destroy  all  the  copies,  but  ^  the  more  it  was  called  in  the  more 

it  was  called  on ;'  its  price  was  doubled,  and  ^  though  the  book's  wings 

were  clipped  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend 

to  friend  in  transcribed  copies,  and  the  Lord's  da}^,  in  most  places,  was 

most  strictly  observed.    The  more  liberty  people  were  offered,  the  less 

they  used  it It  was  sport  for  them  to  refrain  from  sports Scarce 

any  comment,  catechism,  or  controversy  was  set  forth  by  the  stricter 
divines,  wherein  this  doctrine  (the  diamond  in  this  ring)  was  not  largely 
pressed  and  proved ;  so  that,  as  one  saith,  the  Sabbath  itself  had  no 
rest.'  3 

At  last  King  James  I.  brought  his  royal  authority  to  bear  against 
the  Puritan  Sabbatarianism  so  called,  and  issued  the  famous  ^  Book 
of  Sports,'  May  24, 1618,  which  was  afterwards  republished,  with  an 
additional  order,  by  his  son,  Charles  I.,  no  doubt  by  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  Oct.  18, 1633.*    This  curious  production  formally  author- 

»  Vol.V.  pp.  214  sqq. 

*  The  chief  writers  against  the  Paritan  theory  were  Thomas  Roorrb,  Bancroft's  chaplain 
(in  his  Pre/ace  to  the  Articles) ;  and  afterwards  Bishop  Whitb  of  Ely  (A  Dreatise  of  the 
Sabbath-Day  .  .  .  against  Sabbatarian  Novelty,  Lond.  1635);  Peter  Hetlin,  Land's  chap- 
lain {The  History  of  the  Sabbath,  Lond.  2d  ed.  1636);  and  Dr.  John  Pocklinoton  (5tiii- 
dny  no  Sabbath,  Lond.  1636).  See  extracts  from  their  works  by  Cox,  I.  c  Vol.  I.  pp.  166 
Kqq.  White  and  Heylin  wrote  at  the  reqaest  of  Laud.  Bishop  Prideanx  (1622),  Bishop 
Cosin  (1635),  and  Dr.  Yoang  (1639)  took  a  more  moderate  Tiew.  Richard  Baxter  (1671), 
though  strongly  leaning  to  the  Puritanic  side,  tried  to  mediate  between  the  strict  Sabbath 
theory  and  the  ecclesiastical  Sunday  theory,  and  maintained  the  joyons  rather  than  the  pen- 
itential character  of  the  Lord's  day.  See  Hessey,  pp.  288  sq. 
'  Fuller,  pp.  218,  219. 

*  Of  the  first  edition  no  copy  is  known  to  exist.  The  second  edition,  of  which  a  copy  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  bears  the  title :  '  The  Kings  |  Maiesties  \  Declaration  to  \ 
Hit  Subjects,  I  Concerning  |  lawfull  Sports  to  \  bee  vsed,  \  Imprinted  at  London  by  \  Rob- 
ert Barker,  Printer  to  the  Kings  \  most  Excellent  Maiestie:  And  by  |  the  Assignes  of  John 
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izes  and  commendB  the  deseci-atiou  of  the  evening  of  the  Lord^s  dij 
by  dancing,  leaping,  fencing,  and  other  '  lawful  recreations,'  on  cowt 
tion  of  observing  the  earlier  part  by  strict  outward  conformity  to  tk 
woi-ship  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The  professed  object  of  this  id 
dulgence  to  the  common  people  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
Papists  and  Puritans  (or  ^  Precisians '),  and  to  make  '  the  bodies  more 
able  for  war'  when  his  majesty  should  have  'occasion  to  use  them.' 
The  court  set  the  example  of  desecration  by  balls,  masquerades,  and 
plays  on  Sunday  evening;  and  the  rustics  repaired  from  the  house  of 
worship  to  the  ale-house  or  the  village  green  to  dance  around  the  May- 
pole and  to  shoot  at  butts.  To  complete  the  folly.  King  James  ordered 
tlie  book  to  be  read  in  every  parish  church,  and  tlireatened  cleigy- 
men  who  refused  to  <Jo  so  with  severe  punishment  Sing  Charles  re- 
j>eated  the  order.  But  in  both  cases  it  became  the  source  of  grest 
trouble  and  confusion.^  Several  bishops  disapproved  of  it  ArA 
bishop  Abbot  (the  Puritan  predecessor  of  Laud)  flatly  forbade  it  to  be 
read  at  Croydon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  commanded  the  king^ 
own  carriages  to  be  stopped  as  they  were  passing  through  the  city  od 

Bill,  I  M.DC.XXXIII.*  4to,  24  pp.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted  on  tinted  ptper,  ia 
exact  imitation  of  the  original,  at  London  (Bernard  Qaaritch),  15  Piccadilly,  i860.  Tbe 
Long  Parliament,  in  1643,  ordered  the  book  to  be  homed  by  the  common  hangmOt  i* 
Cheapside  and  other  places. 

*  *■  Our  expresse  pleasure  therefore  is,  that ...  no  lawfuU  Recreation  shall  bee  birred  to 
Oar  good  People,  which  shall  not  tend  to  the  breach  of  Our  aforesayd  Lawes,  sod  Cbmsi 
of  Our  Church :  which  to  expresse  more  particularly,  Our  pleasure  is,  That  the  Bbliop.  ibq 
all  other  inferiour  Churchmen,  and  Churchwardens,  shall  for  their  parts  bee  carefoD  tsA^ 
gent,  both  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  conuince  and  refoiine  them  that  are  mis-ied  in  ^ 
ligion,  presenting  them  that  will  not  conforme  themselues,  but  obstinately  stand  oat  to  Onf 
ludges  and  lustices :  Whom  We  likewise  command  to  put  the  Law  in  dae  execotioo  »p^ 
them. 

*  Our  pleasure  likewise  is.  That  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocesse  take  tbe  like  strsigbt  aider 
with  all  the  Puritanes  and  Precisians  within  the  same,  either  constraining  them  to  ooofonse 
themselues,  or  to  leaue  the  Country  according  to  the  Lawes  of  Oar  Kingdome,  ind  C>bobs 
of  Our  Church,  and  so  to  strike  equally  on  both  hands,  against  the  contemners  of  Onr  A"- 
thority,  and  aduersaries  of  Our  Church.  And  as  for  Our  good  peoples  lawful!  Becrtttt* 
Our  pleasure  likewise  is,  That  after  the  end  of  Diuine  Seruice,  Our  good  people  be  not  di*- 
turbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawfull  recreation.  Such  as  daundng,  either  smo  tf 
women,  Archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  other  such  harmelesse  Becrestioni  •* 
from  hauing  of  May-Games,  Whitson  Ales,  and  Morris-dances,  and  the  setting  vp  of^V 
poles  &  other  sports  therewith  vsed,  so  as  the  same  be  had  in  due  &  conoenient  tine,  vvt- 
out  impediment  or  neglect  of  Diuine  Seruice.' — Book  of  Sportg,  pp.  8  sqq. 

■  Fuller  says  (Vol.  V.  p.  4i>2) :  *  When  this  declaration  was  broaght  abroad,  it  U  no* » 
hard  to  believe  as  sad  to  recount  what  g^ef  and  distraction  thereby  was  oocasioDcdio  ^ 
honest  raen*8  hearts.' 
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Ek     Sunday.    James  raged  and  swore,  and  countermanded  the  prohibi- 
bi  on.    The  Lord  Mayor  yielded,  with  this  answer :  '  While  I  was  in 
xrxj  power  I  did  my  duty,  but  that  being  taken  away,  it  is  my  duty  to 
otoey.'    Some  clergymen,  after  reading  the  book  from  the  pulpit,  fol- 
lowed it  up  by  a  sermon  against  it,  or  by  reading  the  fourth  command- 
rr&ent — ^'Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy' — and  added, 
*  This  is  the  law  of  God,  the  other  the  injunction  of  man.'    Those  who 
x^efosed  to  read  the  royal  Book  of  Sports  were  suspended  from  office 
and  benefice,  or  even  excommunicated  by  Laud  and  his  sympathizing 
fellow-bishops.'    Many  left  England,  and  joined 

'The  pilgrim  bands,  who  crossed  the  sea  to  keep 
Their  Sabbaths  in  the  eye  of  God  alone, 
In  his  wide  temple  of  the  wilderness.' 

This  persecution  of  conscientious  ministers  for  obeying  Ood  rather 
tlian  men  gave  moral  strength  to  the  cause  of  Sabbath  observance, 
a.nd  rooted  it  deeper  in  the  afiFections  of  the  people.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  potent  causes  which  overwhelmed  Charles  and  Laud  in  common 
ruin.  The  sober  and  serious  part  of  the  nation  were  struck  with  a 
kind  of  horror  that  they  should  be  invited  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  Church  and  State  to  destroy  the  effect  of  public  worship  by  a  dese- 
cration of  a  portion  of  the  day  consecrated  to  religion. 

On  the  Sunday  question  Puritanism  achieved  at  last  a  permanent 
trinmph,  and  left  its  trace  upon  the  Church  of  England  and  Scotland, 
-which  reappeared  after  the  licentious  period  of  the  Eestoration.  For, 
although  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  body,  never  committed  itself  to 
the  Puritan  Sabbath  theory,  it  adopted  at  least  the  practice  of  a  much 
stricter  observance  than  had  previously  obtained  under  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  would  never  exchange  it  for  the  Continental  laxity, 
with  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  attendance  at  public  worship  and 
the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  without  entering  into  details  or  sanc- 
tioning the  incidental  excesses  of  the  Puritan  practice,  represents  the 
Christian  rest-day  under  its  threefold  aspect :  (1)  as  a  divine  law  of 


'  Frynne  sa^s :  *  How  many  hundred  godly  ministers  have  been  suspended  from  their  min- 
btry,  sequestered,  driven  from  their  livings,  excommunicated,  prosecuted  in  the  High  Com- 
mission, and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing  this  declaration,  is  experiment- 
ally known  to  all  men.'    For  particulare,  see  Neal,  Vol.  L  pp.  312  sqq. 
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nature  (Jris  divinum  naturale)j  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
hence  instituted  (together  with  marriage)  at  the  creation,  in  the  state 
of  innocence,  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  body  and  soul ;  (2)  as  a  ik>?- 
itive  moral  law  (Jus  divinum  po8itivum\  given  through  Moses,  with 
reference  to  the  primitive  institution  ('Eemember')  and  to  the  typical 
redemption  of  Israel  from  bondage;  (3)  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
new  creation  and  finished  redemption  by  the  resun-ection  of  Christ; 
hence  the  change  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  its 
designation  ^the  Lord's  day'  {dies  Dominica).  And  it  requires  the 
day  to  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  public  and  private  worship 
and  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

To  this  doctrine  and  practice  the  Presbyterian,  Congregational,  and 
other  Churches  in  Scotland,  England,  and  America  have  fttithfuDj 
adhered  to  this  day.  Yea,  twenty-seven  3'ear8  before  it  was  foroin- 
lated  by  the  learned  divines  of  Westminster,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of 
America  had  transplanted  both  theory  and  practice  first  to  Holland, 
and,  finding  them  unsafe  there,  to  the  wild  soil  of  New  England.  Two 
days  after  their  landing  from  the  Mayflower  (Dec.  22, 1620),  forgetting 
the  pressing  necessities  of  physical  food  and  shelter,  the  dreary  cold  of 
winter,  the  danger  threatening  from  wild  beasts  and  roaming  savages, 
they  celebrated  their  first  Sunday  in  America  on  a  barren  rock  and 
under  the  stormy  sky  of  heaven,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  the  general 
priesthood  of  believera,  they  offered  the  sacrifices  of  contrite  hearts  and 
the  praises  of  devout  lips  to  their  God  and  Saviour,  on  his  own  appoint- 
ed day  of  lioly  rest ;  not  dreaming  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  the 
hopes  and  destinies  of  a  mighty  future  and  the  founders  of  a  republic 
stretching  across  a  continent  and  embracing  millions  of  intelligent 
Christian  freemen.' 

The  political  articles  of  the  Confession  touching  the  power  of  the 
civil  magistrate  and  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  will  be  discussed 
hereafter  (§  97)  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  religious  toleration 
and  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  in  later  editions. 


*  Comp.  my  essay  on  the  Anglo-American  Sabbat h^  New  York,  1863. 
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§  96.  The  Webtminstbb  Oateohibms. 

EDxnoifs. 

T'he  Humble  |  Ax»tios  \qf  the\  AasKiiBLT  |  qf  |  Ditimu,  |  Now  by  Authority  of  PnrXiamealL  \  tUHng  at 
'WasTMiMBTKu ;  |  Concemiihg  \  A  Labokx  Catkobibm  :  |  Preotnled  by  them  laUiy  to  both  Houset  \  qf  Parliii^ 
vnent,  |  Printed  at  London  [Oct.  1647,  without  Scripture  proofs],  and  reprinted  at  Bdinborgh,  by  B^an 
Tyler,  Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majestie,  1647  CI>ec].  The  Edinborgh  reprint  has  flfty-aix 
pages,  and  no  Scriptore  proofs.  See  fac-simlle  in  Vol.  HI.  p.  674.  Of  the  London  oiitU>  prineept,  six 
tmodred  copies  were  printed,  bat  not  published,  by  order  of  Parliament,  for  its  own  nse.  Of  the  Edln- 
bnrgb  ediOo  prineepB,  eight  hundred  copies  were  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  Dec.  88, 1647.  The 
second  ed.,  which  appeared  in  London  [after  April  14, 1648],  contains  the  proofs  fh>m  Scriptnre. 

Tbe  Shorter  Catechism  appeared  under  the  same  title  (except  Shorter  for  Larger)  a  little  later  [after 
Nov.  26, 1647],  by  order  of  Parliament.  Mr.  John  Laing,  the  obliging  librarian  of  the  Free  Church  College 
in  Bdinbnrgh,  Infurms  me  that  both  Catechisms  appeared  in  one  vol.  of  seventy-nine  pages,  at  Bdin« 
borsb,  Dec.  88, 1647,  with  a  general  title  and  a  separate  title  for  each.  A  statement  to  the  same  effect  I 
see  in  the  Advertisement  to  Danlop*s  Collection  of  CoVMsioru,  Vol.  L  p.  clviiL,  with  the  additional  re- 
mark that  this  edition  was  sent  to  the  Presbyteries  for  examination. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  often  appeared  in  connection  with  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  exist  in  innumerable  English  and  American  editions,  especially  the  Shorter.  The  textual  varia- 
tione  are  insiguificaut,  except  that  the  American  (General  Assembly's)  editions  of  the  Larger  Catechism 
omit  the  words  '  tolerating  a  fnl«e  religion  *  in  the  answer  to  Question  100. 

I  have  made  nse  of  the  first  Edlnb.  ed.,  and  a  large  London  ed.  of  1668,  which  contidns  the  Conf. 
and  both  Catechisms  nnder  their  orlcinal  (three  separate)  titles  (The  Htnnble  Adviot^  etc.),  with  the 
Scripture  proofs  in  Aill.  Opposite  the  special  title  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  the  order  of  Parliament, 
dated  *Die  Lniise  16.  Septemb.,  1648,*  directing  that  the  Shorter  Catechism  'be  forthwith  printed  and 
published,  wherein  Mr.  Hkhbt  Rokobovoh  and  Mr.  Adomisam  Btfuud,  Scribes  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  are  requested  lo  nse  all  possible  care  and  diligence.* 

The  Catechisms  have  been  translated  into  many  langnagea,  especially  the  Shorter.  A  Latin  version 
appeared,  together  with  the  version  of  the  Confession,  in  Cambridge,  1666,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
p.  768.  The  Latin  text  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  676  sqq.  For  a  German 
Tersion  of  both,  see  Booxbl,  pp.  716  sqq.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  (with  the  Latin),  by 
John  HAaiiAa  (Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford),  was  pnblished  at  London,  1660;  a  new  one  by 
RoBxaT  Touifo  (n  narimnvu  9vrroMwr«pa),  Ediubnrgh,  1864.  A  Hebrew  version  by  G.  Siamah,  M.D. 
(London,  1689),  and  another  by  H.  S.  MoKxb  (Bdinb.  1804 ;  Dublin,  1864).  Also  Syriac,  Arabic,  modem 
Greek,  Portuguese,  Welsh,  and  other  versions. 

The  largest  number  of  editions  and  translations  are  to  be  found,  as  Car  as  I  know,  in  the  British 
Museum. 

BXPOBITIOKS. 

Thomas  Ltx  (Minister  in  London,  d.  1684) :  An  Explanation  of  the  Shorter  CeUechitm.    London,  1676. 

HuQH  BnofiNa  (d.  1668,  Profl  of  Moral  Philos.,  Glasgow) :  The  Common  Ptineiplee  qfthe  Christian  As- 
Hgion.  ,,,A  Praetieal  Cateehtem.    167L 

Thomas  Vrvckkt  (Minister  in  London,  d.  1671) :  An  Eaqiianation  of  the  Asaembly^e  Shorter  CateehUm, 
London,  1708 ;  Edinb.  1799 :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Watson  (Minister  in  London,  d.  1090) :  A  Body  of  Praetieal  Divinity^  eontieting  of  above  176 
Sermone  on  the  Shorter  CaUehiem,    6th  ed.  Glasgow,  1797 ;  Lond.  1807 ;  Glasgow,  1838 ;  N.  T.  1886^ 

Jc»HM  Flavkl  (b.  1627,  d.  1691) :  Bxpoeition  of  the  Cateehiem.  1692.  In  his  Whole  Worke,  9  vols.  foL 
1701, 7th  ed.  Edinb.  1762 ;  and  in  6  vols.  London,  1820. 

Thomas  Rid«i.xt  (b.  1667,  d.  1784) :  A  Body  of  JHvinity . . .  Being  the  Subetanee  cf  Leeturee  on  the  Aeeem- 
bly*e  Larger  Cateehiem,  London,  1781-^,  2  vols.  foL ;  an  ed.  in  4  vols.  8vii,  1814 ;  Edinb.  1840, 2  vols.  8vo; 
Mew  York,  1860. 

Samdki.  WiLLAsn  (I).  1640,  d.  1707):  A  Body  qf  Divinity  in  250  Leeturee  on  the  Aeeembiye  Cateehiem, 
1  vol.  fol.  Boston,  1726. 

Johm  Wxllisom  (Minister  of  Dundee  ttem  1T18  to  17B0)  t  An  EbBompZa  qf  Pktin  Oaieehiglng  i^xm  the 
Aeeembly'e  Shorter  Cateehiem.    Edinb.  1787 ;  2d  ed.  Glasgow,  1764. 

FisHxa^s  C  ATKOHisM  .*  The  Weetmineter  Aeaembly^e  Shorter  Cateehiem  Explained,  by  way  of  question  and 
answer.  By  some  Minietere  of  the  OoepeL  The  authors  are  RAi.i>n  EnaKiMS  (d.  1709),  Ebkmbxb  EasKwa 
(d.  1754),  and  Jambs  Fisbkb  (d.  Sept.  28, 1770,  Secession  Minister  at  Greyfriars,  Glasgow).  Fisher  prepared 
the  second  part  alone,  and  issued  the  third  ed.  Glasgow,  1768.  Hence  the  whole  work  is  called  by  his 
name.    14th  ed.  Edinb.  1800 ;  17th  ed.  Glasgow,  1813 ;  also  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 

JooN  Bbown  (Minister  at  Haddington  from  1761  to  1787) :  Eaey  ExpUeation  of  the  Aeeembli^e  Shorter 
Cateehiem,    8th  ed.  Edinb.  1812 ;  9th  ed.  Montrose,  1822. 

Hbmbt  Bklvkagb  (d.  1886) :  A  Praetieal  Expoeition  qf  the  Aeeembtj/'e  Shorter  OateeMem,  exhibiting  a  Sy^ 
tern  qf  Theology  in  a  Popular  Form,    Edinb.  2d  ed.  1834.    2  vols. 

Albx.  Maib  (d.l7ei):  A  Britf  ExpUeation  of  the  Aeeembly'e  Shorter  CaUehiem,  New  ed.  Montrose,  1887. 
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Alkx.  SiriTH  Patievson  :  A  Comdm  SytUm  qf  ThttjUagy:  being  the  Shorttr  QsUekfmn  AnatywrimiA 
plainML    Bdiub.  1841 ;  id  ed.  1844. 

AsuBKL  Qbkxn,  D.D.  (President  of  Priaceton  College  from  1818  to  188S;  d.  18i8):  L§etunt  m  tli    • 
Shorter  CateehUm.    Phila.  1841, 2  vols.,  Preebyt.  Board  of  Publ. 

JOKATH  AM  Cnoes :  Illuatratiom  qfthe  Shorter  CateehUm,  Proqf-texte,  BxpoeUkm,  and  AnecieieL  t  ivk 
ISino.    Preebyt.  Board  of  Publ. 

BuwiM  Hali.,  D.D. :  The  Shorter  Caieehimn  q/  the  Weet$tUntter  AeteniUy,  with  AnalyeiU  omT  Seriftm 
Prw^e,    Presbyt.  Board  of  Pnbl. 

Jambs  R.  Botd,  D.D.:  The  ITeseminster  Shorter  Cateehiem;  with  AnatyetM,  Proqfe^  JBrjIawfinet,  9d 
lUuetrative  Arieedotee,    ISmo.    Presbyt.  Board  of  Pnbl. 

The  BelUpmle  Setiee  q/Traete  on  the  Answers  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  written  by  nnnMnns  Fr«k^ 
^riau  ministers,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Wn.  T.  Wylu.    Bellefonte,  Pa.  187ft. 

PREPARATION   AND   ADOPTION. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Confession,  the  Assembly  prepared  fiist 
one,  and  afterwards  two  Catechisms :  a  larger  one  for  public  ei:po- 
sition  in  the  pulpit,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Beformed  Church- 
es on  the  Continent,  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  instruction  of  children, 
a  clear  and  condensed  summary  of  the  former.^  Both  are  amply  pro- 
vided with  Scripture  proofs.  The  questions  of  Church  polity  and 
discipline  are  properly  omitted. 

The  Catechisms  were  finished  and  presented  to  Parliament  for  ex- 
amination and  approval  in  the  autumn  of  1647.^  Parliament  ordered 
six  hundred  copies  to  be  printed,  and  then  examined  and  approved  the 
Catechisms,  with  some  slight  exceptions  (Sept.  15, 1648).  The  GtenenJ 
Assembly  at  Edinburgh  adopted  the  Larger  Catechism,  July  20, 164S, 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism,  July  28,  declaring  both  to  be  ^  agreeable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  in  nothing  contmry  to  the  received  doctrifie^ 
worehip,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Kirk.'  These  acts  were 
approved  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  Feb.  7, 1649,  but  repealed  under 
Charles  II.  in  1661.  When  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1690,  estab- 
lished Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland,  and  ratified  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith,  no  express  mention  was  made  of  tbe 
Catechisms,  but  both  continued  in  ecclesiastical  use,  and  the  Shorter 

'  The  first  Catechism  of  the  Assembly,  according  to  Baillie,  was  nearlj  agreed  oo  at  tlis 
end  of  1644,  bat  was  never  published.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same  which  is  partially  inserted  ii 
the  Minutes ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  MS.  Catechism  of  Sam.  Bntherford,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  University  libraiy  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  774th  session,  Jan.  14,  1647  (old  Rnrk, 
1646),  the  Assembly  ordered  *  that  the  Committee  for  the  Catechism  do  prepare  a  draughi  of 
two  Catechisms,  one  more  large  and  another  more  brief,  in  which  they  are  to  hare  antjtta 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  the  matter  of  the  Catechism  already  begun*  (Minuies^  p.  SSI). 

'  Both  Catechisms  were  first  presented  to  Parliament  witkoui  Scripture  proofs,  the  Larger 
before  Oct.  25,  1647,  the  Shorter  on  Nov.  25,  1647  {AfinuteSy  pp.  485,  4S6,  492),  and  w«R 
forthwith  printed  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  Catechisms  with  Scriptttrt  proofs  wen 
presented  to  Parliament  on  or  before  April  14, 1648  (Iftniifet,  p.  511). 
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Oatechism  was  often  earnestly  enjoined  upon  ministers,  teachers,  and 
parents  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly.' 

GENERAL   OHARAOTER 

The  two  Catechisms  are,  in  the  language  of  a  Scotch  divine, '  inim- 
it;able  as  theological  summaries ;  though,  when  it  is  considered  that 
tx>  comprehend  them  would  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
circle  of  dogmatic  and  controversial  divinity,  it  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er either  of  them  is  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  childhood.  . .  .  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  few  who  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  our 
Shorter  Catechism  have  failed  to  discover  the  advantage  of  becoming 
a<2quainted  in  early  life,  even  as  a  task,  with  that  admirable  '^form  of 
Bound  words." '  * 

Both  Catechisms  have  the  peculiarity  that  each  answer  embodies 
the  question,  and  thus  forms  a  complete  proposition  or  sentence  in 
itself. 

Both  depart  from  the  catechetical  tradition  by  omitting  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed,  which  in  other  orthodox  Catechisms  is  the  common  histor- 
ical basis  of  the  exposition  of  the  Articles  of  Faith.     It  is,  however, 
annexed  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  ^  not ^as  though  it  were  composed 
by  the  Apostles  or  ought  to  be  esteemed  canonical  Scripture,  as  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  because  it  is  a  brief 
sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  ancient- 
ly received  in  the  Churches  of  Christ.'     A  note  is  attached  to  the  arti- 
cle on  the  descent  into  Hell  (better,  ITades  or  Sheol),  to  the  effect  that 
it  simply  means  Christ  ^  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead  and  under 
the  power  of  death  until  the  third  day.'     This  explanation  (like  that 
of  Calvin  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism)  misses  the  true  sense  of 
the  descent,  and  ignores  its  peculiar  significance  in  the  work  of  re- 
demption for  the  world  of  the  departed  (corap.  Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  Acts 
ii.  81 ;  Eph.  iv.  8, 9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  66, 67 ;  1  Pet  iii.  18, 19 ;  iv.  6 ;  Rev.  i 


»  Mitchell,  Minutesy  p.  615,  note.  Innes  (Law  of  Creeds,  p.  195)  says:  'The  Shortar 
Catechism  has  been  for  many  generations  the  real  creed  of  Scotland,  so  far  as  the  mass  of 

the  people  is  concerned.* 

»  M*Crie,  AnnaU,  pp.  1 77  sq.  Neal  (Vol.  II.  p.  42)  judges  similarly.  'The  Larger  Cate- 
chism/ he  says, '  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  divinity,  and  the  smaller  a  very  accurate  sum- 
mary, though  it  has  by  some  been  thought  a  little  too  long,  and  in  some  particukrs  too  ab- 
struse for  the  capacities  of  chUdren.'    Baillie  was  of  the  same  opinion  (Letters,  III.  69). 
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18).  The  eschatology  of  the  Reformation  standards  is  silent  or  de 
fective  on  the  middle  state,  and  most  Protestant  versions  of  the  Bible 
confound  HeU  and  Hadea^  which  represent  separate  and  distinct  thongb 
cognate  ideas. 

THE  LABOER  0ATE0HI8M. 

The  Larger  Catechism  occupied,  as  the  Minutes  show,  a  good  deal 
of  the  Assembly's  attention  during  the  year  1647,  and  was  discoagd 
question  by  question.  It  was  prepared  before  the  Shorter.'  It  i? 
chiefly  the  work  of  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  Professor  of  Divinity  aod 
Yice-Chancellor  at  Cambridge.^  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  catechetical 
skill,  superior  to  any  similar  work,  and  exhibits  in  popular  form  i 
complete  system  of  divinity,  like  the  Roman  Catechism  and  the  Long* 
er  Russian  Catechism  of  Philaret.  It  also  serves  in  part  as  a  valaable 
commentary  or  supplement  to  the  Confession,  especially  on  the  ethical 
part  of  our  religion.  But  it  is  over-minute  in  the  specification  of  wiuu 
God  has  commanded  and  forbidden  in  the  Ten  ConunandmentB,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  wilderness  of  details.' 

THE  SHORTER  OATEOmSlL 

Dr.  Tuckney  was  also  the  convener  of  the  Committee  which  pre- 
pared the  Shorter  Catechism,  but  its  concise  and  severely  logical  an- 

'  This  appears  from  the  Minutes,  p.  410.  The  report  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  was  first 
called  for  in  the  896th  session,  Aug.  9,  1647.  Mr.  Palmer  reported,  and  Messn.  CaluoT 
and  Gower  were  added  to  the  Ck>mmittee.  The  opposite  view  is  clearly  wrong,  thoogfa  sdro- 
cated  by  Neal  (Vol.  II.  p.  42),  and  even  quite  recently  by  Dr.  M*Crie,  who  says  {Anunk  p. 
177):  *The  Larger  Catechisra  vnxa  not  pi-epared  till  some  time  q/ler  the  SAor^or,  of  whkfa  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  foi-m  an  amplification  and  exposition.' 

*  It  is  based  in  part  on  Ussher's  catechetical  Botfy  of  Divinity,  perhapa  abo  on  the  eon- 
cise  theological  compendium  of  John  Wolleb,  Antistes  at  Basle  (1626). 

'  Take  for  example  Question  113 : 

'  What  are  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  third  commandment  f 

'  The  sins  forbidden  in  the  third  commandment  are,  the  not  nsing  of  God's  name  as  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  abuse  of  it  in  an  ignorant,  vain,  irreverent,  profiine,  snperstitioos,  or  wicked 
mentioning,  or  otherwise  nsing  his  titles,  attributes,  ordinances,  or  works,  by  bUsphemT. 
peijury ;  all  sinful  cursings,  oaths,  vows,  and  lots;  violating  our  oaths  and  vows»if  Is^' 
and  fulfilling  them,  if  of  things  unlawful ;  murmuring  and  qnarreling  at,  carious  piying  iot^ 
and  misapplying  of  Crod's  decrees  and  providences;  misinterpreting,  misapplying,  oranjvaT 
perverting  the  Word,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  profiine  jests,  cnrions  or  unprofitable  qnestioi»,nii 
janglings,  or  the  maintaining  of  fiUse  doctrines ;  abasing  it,  the  creatures,  or  any  thing  «^ 
tained  under  the  name  of  Grod,  to  charms  or  sinful  lusts  and  practices ;  the  maligning,  s^of^ 
ing,  reviling,  or  any  wise  opposing  God's  truth,  grace,  and  ways;  making  professioDof^ 
ligion  in  hypocrisy  or  for  sinister  ends ;  being  ashamed  of  it,  or  a  shame  to  it,  by  aneomfof^ 
able,  unwise,  unfruitful,  and  offensive  walking  or  backsliding  from  it.' 
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wers  are  traced  to  the  Kev.  John  Wallis,  M.A.,  an  eminent  mathema- 
Ician,  who  as  a  young  man  fresh  from  Cambridge  was  appointed  an 
.maunensiB  of  the  Asseniblj.*  He  afterwards  became  Professor  of 
leometry  at  Oxford  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sojal  Society. 
3e  was  probably  the  last  survivor  of  the  Westminster  divines,  for  he 
lied  1703,  aet.  eighty-eight.*  Gillespie's  name  is  traditionally  con- 
lected  with  the  question  'What  is  6od?'  He  is  said  to  have  an- 
swei'ed  it  in  prayer,  apparently  without  meditation,  when  the  Aflsem- 
L>ly  were  in  suspense  for  words  to  define  the  Being  of  beings.  But 
the  Scotch  Commissioners  had  little  to  do  with  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
Eis  most  of  thetn  had  left  before  it  was  discussed  in  the  Assembly.' 

The  Shorter  Catechism  is  one  of  the  three  typical  Catechisms  of 
Pi'otestantism  which  are  likely  to  last  to  the  end  of  time.    It  is  fully 
equal  to  Luther's  and  to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  ability  and  influ- 
ence, it  far  surpasses  tliem  in  clearness  and  careful  wording,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  the  Scotch  and  Anglo-American  mind,  but  it  lacks 
their  genial  warmth,  freshness,  and  childlike  simplicity.^    It  substi- 
tutes a  logical  scheme  for  the  historical  order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
It  deals  in  dogmas  rather  than  facts.     It  addresses  the  disciple  as  an 
interested  outsider  rather  tlian  as  a  church-member  growing  up  in  the 
nurture  of  the  Lord.     Its  mathematical  precision  in  definitions,  some 
of  which  are  almost  perfect,*  though  above  the  capacity  of  the  child, 
is  a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  theology.    Its  use  among  three 
denominations  (Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and  Regular  Bap- 
tists) proves  its  solid  worth.     Baxter  called  it  ^  the  best  Catechism  he 
ever  saw,  a  most  excellent  sum  of  the  Christian  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
a  fit  test  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  teachers.'    Thomas  Carlyle,  in  speaking 
against  modern  materialism,  made  this  confession  (1876):  ^The  older 
I  grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity — the  more  comes 
back  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the  Catechism  which  I  learned  when 
a  child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning  becomes :  ^'  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man  ?    To  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him  forever."' 

^  In  the  Minutes,  p.  488,  Wallis  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
He  pnhlished  an  exposition  of  it.  '  Afasson's  J/i/ton,  Vol.  II.  p.  515. 

*  The  Scotch  Commissioners  took  leave  Dec.  25, 1646.  The  last  mention  of  them  is  Nov.  9, 
1B47,  when  Rutherford  took  his  leave. — Minutes,  pp.  471, 487.  Dr.  Mitchell  informs  me  that 
the  fourth  question  is  probably  derived  from  *  A  Compendious  Catechism*  (by  J.  F.),  printed 
nt  London  in  April,  l(i4r> :  *  God  is  a  Spirit,  One,  Almighty,  Eternal,  Infinite,  Unchangeable 
Being,  Absolutely  Holy,  Wise,  Just,  and  Good.* 

*  For  a  fuller  comparison,  see  pp.  543-545.  *  For  example,  Questions  4, 21, 92. 
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§  97.  Cbitioibh  of  thb  Wbbtbonbteb  System  of  Dochuhel 

The  Westminster  Confession,  together  with  the  Catechisms,  is  tk 
fullest  and  ripest  symbolical  statement  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of 
doctrine.  In  theological  ability  and  merit  it  is  equal  to  the  best  woHls 
of  the  kind,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Lutheran  Formula  of  Coo- 
cord  or  the  Koman  Decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican. 
Its  intrinsic  worth  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  supplanted 
the  older  Scottish  standards  of  John  Knox  and  Jolm  Craig  in  the  land 
of  their  birth,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  three  distinct  denominations: 
by  the  Presbyterians  in  full,  and  by  the  Congi-egationalists  and  the 
Begular  Baptists  with  some  slight  modifications.  Of  these  the  Coo- 
gregationalists  had  but  a  small  though  very  able  i^presentation  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  the  Baptists  none  at  all.  It  has  at  this  day  u 
much  vitality  as  any  of  the  Protestant  symbols  and  more  vitality  than 
most  of  them.  It  materially  aids  in  shaping  theological  thought  and 
religious  activity  as  far  as  the  English  tongue  prevails.  Altogether  it 
represents  the  most  vigorous  and  yet  moderate  form  of  Calvinism, 
which  has  found  (like  Christianity  itself)  a  more  congenial  and  per- 
manent home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Confession  are  stated  with  unusual  care,  log- 
ical precision,  clearness,  caution,  and  circumspection,  and  with  an  eye 
to  all  their  various  aspects  and  mutual  relations.  Where  they  seem  to 
conflict  or  can  not  be  haimonized  by  our  finite  intelligence — as  absolute 
sovereignty  and  free  agency,  the  fall  of  Adam  and  personal  guilt,  the 
infinite  divinity  and  the  finite  humanity  of  Christ — both  truths  are  set 
forth,  and  room  is  left  for  explanations  and  adjustments  by  scientific 
theology  within  the  general  limits  of  the  system.  The  important  dif- 
ference between  a  public  confession  of  faith  and  a  private  system  of 
theology  was  at  least  distinctly  recognized  in  principle,  although  (as  we 
shall  see  presently)  not  always  consistently  carried  ont.^ 

The  style  of  the  Confession  and  Catechisms  is  clear,  strong,  dignified* 
and  well  adapted  to  the  grave  subject.  The  selection  of  Scripture 
proofs  is  careful  and  judicious,  and  reveals  a  close  familiarity  with 
the  sacred  writings. 

'  In  the  debate  on  predestination  Dr.  Reynolds  wisely  said,  '  Let  us  not  pal  dispntas  and 
scholastic  things  into  a  confession  of  fiedth/ — MinMtes,  p.  151. 
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The  merits  of  the  Westminster  standards  have  been  admitted  not 
only  by  Pi'esbyterians/  but  also  by  liberal  Episcopalians,'  and  even  by 
Methodists,  who  entirely  dissent  from  its  theology.^ 

^  Principal  Baillie  wrote  (Jan.  26,  1647,  Letters,  Vol.  III.  p.  2) :  *  The  Confession  is  mach 
cried  lip  by  all,  even  many  of  our  greatest  opposites,  as  the  best  confession  yet  extant.*  The 
modenite  and  judicious  Richard  Baxter  esteemed  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Cate- 
chisms the  best  books  in  his  library  next  to  the  Bible,  and  says  (in  his  Con/esnon,  ch.  i.  §  5) : 

*  I  have  perused  oft  the  Confession  of  the  Assembly,  and  verily  judge  it  the  most  excel- 
lent, for  fullness  and  exactness,  that  I  have  ever  read  from  any  Church ;  and  though  the 
truths  therein,  being  of  several  degrees  of  evidence  and  necessity,  I  do  not  hold  them  with 
equal  clearness,  confidence,  or  certainty ;  and  though  some  few  points  in  it  are  beyond  my 
reach,  yet  I  have  observed  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  my  judgment,  if  I  may  be  allowed  those 
expositions  following.*  The  saintly  Archbishop  Leighton,  though  he  left  the  Church  for 
which  his  father  had  suffered  such  cruelties  from  Laud,  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

^  J.  B.  Maraden  (The  History  of  the  Later  Puritans,  1852,  pp.  80,  81),  while  judging  se- 
verely of  the  Assembly  on  account  of  its  treatment  of  Episcopacy,  thinks  the  Westminster 
Confession  inferior  to  none  of  the  Protestant  Confessions  except  in  originality,  and  adds : 

*  It  does  not,  however,  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  these  later  divines,  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  labors  of  the  Reformation ;  or  that  Bullinger  and  Calrin,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, should  have  left  them  little  to  accomplish,  except  in  the  way  of  arrangement  and  com- 
pression.    The  Westminster  Confession  should  be  read  by  those  who  can  not  encounter  the 
more  ponderous  volumes  of  the  great  masters  from  which  it  is  derived.     It  is  in  many  re- 
spects an  admirable  summary  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.     None  can  lay  it  down  with  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  Westminster  divines.     The  style  is  pure  and  good,  the  proofs  are  select- 
ed with  admirable  skill,  the  arguments  are  always  clear,  the  subjects  well  distributed,  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  form  at  least  the  outline  of  a  perfect  system  of  divinity.*    It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  Marsden  goes  on  to  censure  what  he  calls  its  *  rigid  ultra-Calvinism, 
which  has  always  repelled  the  great  majority  of  English  Christians.'    Dean  Stanley,  who  has 
no  theological  sympathy  with  the  Westminster  Confession,  says  that  of  all  Protestant  Con- 
fessions *  it  far  more  nearly  approaches  the  full  proportions  of  a  theological  treatise,  and  ex- 
hibits/ar  more  depth  of  theological  insight,  than  any  other,*     He  adds,  however,  that  4t  re- 
flects also  far  more  than  any  other  the  minute  hair-splitting  and  straw-dividing  distinctions 
which  had  reached  their  height  in  the  Puritanical  theology  of  that  age,  and  which  in  sermons 
ran  into  the  sixteen thly,  seven teenthly  sections  that  so  exercised  the  soul  of  Dugald  Dalgetty 
as  he  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  in  the  chapel  of  Inverary  Castle.     It  accord- 
ingly furnished  the  food  for  which  the  somewhat  hard  and  logical  intellect  of  Scotland  had  a 
special  appetite '  {Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  delivered  in  1872, 
Am.  ed.  p.  88).     In  another  place  Stanley  calls  the  Westminster  formulary  *that  famous 
Confession  of  Faith  which,  alone  within  these  islands,  was  imposed  by  law  on  the  whole 
kingdom ;  and  which,  alone  of  nil  Protestant  Confessions,  still,  in  spite  of  its  sternness  and 
narrowness,  retains  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  to  which  its  fervor  and  its  logical 
coherence  in  some  measure  entitle  it  *  (AfemoriaJs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  p.  513). 

^  Dr.  Currey,  for  many  years  editor  of  the  '  Methodist  Advocate,*  of  New  York,  in  an  ed- 
itorial on  Creeds  (Aug.  6, 1874),  calls  *  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  the  ablest,  clear' 
est,  and  most  comprehensive  system  of  Christian  doctrine  ever  framed.  That  venerable  in- 
strument purposely  embodies  in  its  unity  the  dogma  of  absolute  predestination,  which  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice,  so  giving  it  sha])e  and  character.  But,  despite 
that  capital  fault,  it  is  not  only  a  wonderful  monument  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  its 
fi-nmers,  but  a  comprehensive  embodiment  of  nearly  all  the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel. 
If  set  forth  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  the  edification  of  believers,  it  would,  despite 
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DEFB0T8. 

The  Westminster  standards,  like  all  human  prodnctionB,  include 
the  translations  of  the  Bible  itself,  have  imperfections. 

The  great  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  followed  in  the  Be- 
formed  and  Lutheran  Churches  by  a  dry  scholasticism  which  was  mm 
biblical  and  evangelical  than  the  mediseval  scholasticism,  but  shared 
with  it  the  defects  of  a  one-sided  intellectualism  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  mystic  and  emotional  types  of  Chiistianity.  Scholasticism  in  de 
technical  sense — whether  Koman  Catholic  or  Protestant — ^is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  devout  understanding  rather  than  the  glowing  heart,  and 
approaches  the  deepest  mysteries  of  faith,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  In- 
carnation, the  eternal  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation  of  men  acd 
angels,  with  profound  reverence  indeed,  yet  with  a  boldness  and  assur- 
ance as  if  they  were  mathematical  problems  or  subjects  of  anatomitid 
dissection.'  It  shows  usually  a  marvelous  dexterity  in  analysis,  divisiun. 
subdivision,  distinction,  and  definition,  but  it  lacks  the  intuition  into 
the  hidden  deptlis  and  transcending  heights  where  the  antagonisms  of 
partial  truths  meet  in  unity. 

The  Westminster  standards  do  not  go  so  far  in  this  direction  as  the 
Canons  of  Dort  or  the  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula,  but  certainly  fur- 
ther  than  the  Beformation  symbols,  which  are  less  logical  and  precifie, 
and  more  fresh  and  elastic.  They  reflect  the  hard  severity  of  Puritan- 
ism. They  embody  too  much  metaphysical  divinity,  and  overstep  the 
limits  which  divide  a  public  confession  of  faith  from  a  scientific  treatise 
of  theology.  It  would  be  impossible  nowadays  to  pass  such  an  elabo- 
rate system  through  any  Protestant  ecclesiastical  body  with  a  view  to 

its  faults,  be  a  work  of  inestimable  worth ;  but  enforced  by  sach  aathoritj,  and  impowi 
upon  men*8  consciences,  it  is  a  yoke  and  a  chain  and  a  cage  of  iron.  And  yet  this  is  the  •^ 
cepted  formula  of  faith  of  nearly  all  the  Calvinistic  Chorches  of  America.  Even  the  Cob- 
gregationaliKts  in  National  Council,  at  Plymouth  Bock,  only  a  few  years  ago,  reaffinsei 
their  acceptance  of  it.* 

*  Dr.  Wallis,  the  mathematician,  who  is  said  to  be  the  chief  author  of  the  aharp  defimnw 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism  (see  p.  786),  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  seTenteenUi  centoiti 
pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  rising  Unitarianism,  where  he  con- 
pares  the  Almighty  to  a  cvbe  with  its  length,  breadth,  and  height  infinitely  extended,  Umg^ 
latum,  jrrofundum,  which  are  the  equal  sides  of  one  substance,  and  fiiirly  resemble  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  He  finds  nothing  mysterious  in  this  doctrine.  'It  is,'  be  says,  'bit 
this,  that  there  be  three  aomewhaia,  which  aie  but  one  God,  and  these  aomtwhaU  are  calk^ 
Persons.*    Quoted  by  Stoughton,  Tha  Church  oftha  Revolution^  p.  218. 
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Tipose  it  upon  all  teachers  of  religion.  The  Confession,  however, 
5  already  mentioned,  was  not  intended  as  a  yoke  by  the  English 
ramers,  nor  has  subscription  ever  been  required  to  all  its  details,  but 
nly  to  the  general  scheme.  The  Bible  is  expressly  declared  by  Cal- 
iiiists  to  be  ^the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  pitictice,'  and  the 
Confession  is  adopted  ^  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in 
he  holy  Scriptures.'  * 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Calvinistic  scholasticism  as  it  prevailed 
n  the  seventeenth  century  are  that  it  starts  from  God's  sovereignty 
md  justice  rather  than  from  God's  love  and  mercy,  and  that  it  makes 
;he  predestinarian  scheme  to  control  the  historical  and  christological 
iclienie.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  assailable  point  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession  and  Larger  Catechism,  the  abstract  doctrine  of  eternal 
ieci-ees,  which  will  always  repel  a  large  portion  of  evangelical  Christen- 
dom. We  believe  that  the  divine-human  person  and  work  of  Christ 
furnish  the  true  key  to  the  full  undei-standing  of  the  plan  of  salvation 
and  the  solid  platform  for  the  ultimate  agreement  of  all  evangelical 
creeds. 

PSETEBITION  OF  THE  REST  OF  MANKIND. 

Absolute  predestinarianism  is  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Cal- 
viniBm.     The  positive  decree  of  eternal  election  is  its  impregnable 
fort,  the  negative  decree  of  eternal  reprobation  its  Achilles'  heel. 
Predestination  to  holiness  and  happiness,  being  a  gracious  purpose  of 
God's  love,  is  full  of  ^  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  god- 
ly persons,'^  and  affords  '  matter  of  praise,  reverence,  and  admiration 
of  God,  and  of  humility,  diligence,  and  abundant  consolation  to  all 
that  sincerely  obey  the  gospel.' '    Predestination  to  death  and  damna- 
tion, being  a  judicial  decree  of  God's  wrath  on  account  of  Adam's  fall, 
is — whether  true  or  false — a  ^decretum  horribile^  (as  Calvin  himself 
significantly  calls  it,  in  view  of  the  apparent  ruin  of  whole  nations 
with  their  offspring),  and  ought  never  to  be  put  into  a  creed  or  con- 
fession  of  the  Church,  but  should  be  left  to  the  tlieology  of  the  school. 
Ilence  it  is  wisely  omitted  by  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic 

*  This  is  the  American  formala  of  subscription  reqaired  fh>m  ministers.    On  the  Scottish 
subscription  formulas,  see  Innes,  pp.  66,  81,  84,  103,  458. 
'  Articles  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  Art.  XVII. 
'  Westm.  Conf.  Ch.  VIII.  §.  8.    This  last  section  is  the  best  in  the  whole  chapter. 

Vol.  I. — E  e  b 
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Confessions,  the  Thirt^'-nine  Articles,  and  other  Beformed  symbda. 
Even  the  old  Scotcli  Confession  of  John  Knox  does  not  mention  it,  and 
the  Second  Scotch  Confession  expressly  rejects,  as  an  antichristian  errar, 
the  horrible  popish  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  nnbaptized  infants. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  it  is  true,  carefully  avoids  the  tern 
reprobation,  and  substitutes  for  it  the  milder  idea  of  preterition.  It 
uses  the  \erh  predestinate  only  with  reference  to  eternal  life,  while  the 
lost  are  spoken  of  as  being  ordained  or  judicially  condemned  to  deatL 
Yet  it  makes  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  ^  God  was  pleased,  aooording 
to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  whereby  he  extendeth  or 
withholdeth  mercy  as  he  pleaseth,  for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power 
over  his  creatures,  to^a^^  hy  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  to  a7*dain  them 
to  dishonor  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  jus- 
tice.' *  Now  there  are  indeed  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
especially  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  which  seem 
to  bear  out  this  statement,^  but  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  biblical  idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  mercy,  and  in  con- 
nection with  other  passages  which  in  their  obvious  and  natural  sense 
declare  that  God  sincerely  desires  all  men  to  repent  and  be  saved,  that 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  he  is  the  propitiation  not  onlj 
for  our  sins,  '  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  and  that  he 
condemns  no  one  absolutely  and  finally  except  for  unbelief — that  is, 
for  the  willful  rejection  of  the  gospel  salvation.^  This  fundamental 
doctrine  of  God's  universal  love  and  abundant  provision  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  mankind  should  be  put  into  a  confession  of  faith  rather 

>  Ch.  III.  7.  This  seventh  section  is  the  one  dark  spot  in  the  Confession,  and  mare  its 
beauty  and  usefulness.  Comp.  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  13:  '  God  hath  passed  bj  and  fore- 
ordained the  rest  to  dishonor  and  wrath  to  be  for  their  own  sin  inflicted,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  his  justice.'  The  Shorter  Catechism  (Quest.  7)  wisely  omits  the  negative  part  of 
predestination. 

•  Matt.  xi.  25  (*  Thou  hast  hid  these  things/  etc.) ;  Rom.  ix.  17,  18,  21,  22 ;  2  Tim.  iL  20; 
Jude  4 ;  I  Pet.  ii.  8 — nil  quoted  in  the  Confession.  The  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  is  the 
exegetical  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation ;  but  it  must  be  explained  in  connection 
with  the  tenth  chapter,  whidi  brings  out  the  unbelief  of  the  creature  as  the  cause,  and  with 
the  eleventh  chapter,  which  ojjcns  the  })rospect  of  a  glorious  solution  of  the  problem  in  th« 
conversion  of  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  and  ends  with  the  grmnd 
declaration  that  *  God  hath  shut  up  all  unto  disobedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy  Mpon  aB.' 
We  have  no  more  right  to  limit  the  all  in  tlie  second  clause  than  in  the  first.  Comp.  tb« 
parallelism  in  Horn.  v.  12  sqq. 

'John  i.  21);  iii.  IG;  iv.  21  ;  1  John  ii.  2 ;  iii.  8,  16;  iv.  14;  1  Tim.ii.4;  Titus  iLll;  3 
Pet.  iii.  I) ;  Mark  .\vi.  IG, 
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than  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  or  pretention,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  objectionable  in  such  a  docoment  as  the  damning  clauses  in 
the  Athanasiau  Creed. 

The  exegetical  and  theological  adjustment  of  this  whole  subject  of 
pi'edestination,  and  of  the  unequal  distribution  and  partial  withholding 
of  the  favors  of  Providence  and  the  means  of  grace  in  this  world,  is 
involved  in  insurmountable  difficnlties,  and  the  contemplation  of  it 
should  make  us  cautious  and  charitable.  A  few  general  remarks  may 
tend  to  set  the  problem  in  its  true  light,  and  to  open  the  prospect  of 
at  least  a  partial  solution.^ 

It  must  in  fairness  be  admitted  that  the  Calvinistic  system  only 
traces  undeniable  facts  to  their  first  ante-mundane  cause  in  the  in- 
scrutable counsel  of  God.  It  draws  the  legitimate  logical  conclusions 
from  such  anthropological  and  eschatological  premises  as  aj*e  acknowl- 
edged by  all  other  orthodox  Churches,  Greek,  Koman,  Lutheiun,  and 
Reformed.  They  all  teach  the  condemnation  of  the  human  race  in  con- 
sequence of  Adam's  fall,  and  confine  the  opportunity  and  possibility 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  peidition  to  this  present  life.'  And  yet  every 
body  must  admit  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  no  worse  by  nature 
than  the  I'est,  and  without  personal  guilt,  arc  born  and  grow  up  in 
lieathen  darkness,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  are  thus, 
as  far  as  we  know,  actually  ^  passed  by '  in  this  world.  No  orthodox 
system  can  logically  reconcile  this  stubborn  and  awful  fact  with  the 
uiiivei'sal  love  and  impartial  justice  of  God. 

The  only  solution  seems  to  lie  either  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
universal  light — that  is,  an  uncovenanted  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men 
in  this  earthly  life — or  in  an  extension  of  the  period  of  saving  grace 
beyond  death  till  the  final  judgment  for  those  (and  for  those  only) 
who  never  had  an  opportunity  in  this  world  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
gospel  salvation.  But  the  fonner  view  implies  a  depreciation  of  the 
visible  Church,  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  the  sacraments;  the 
latter  would  require  a  liberal  reconstruction  of  the  traditional  doctrine 

*  Comp.  our  remarks,  pp.  451  sqq. 

'  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  no  exception,  for  this  is  confined  to 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  who  were  converted  in  thb  life  bat  need  further  pnrifi- 
cation  before  they  can  enter  heaven.  The  Roman  creed  is  more  pronounced  than  the 
(jreek  and  the  Protestant  on  the  impossibility  of  salvation  outside  of  the  visible  Cbnrch  on 
earth. 
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of  the  middle  state  such  as  no  orthodox  Church,  in  the  abeence  oi 
cleai*  Scripture  h'ght  on  this  mysteriouB  subject,  and  in  view  of  proba- 
ble abuse,  would  be  willing  to  admit  in  its  confessional  teaching,  eveo 
if  theological  exegesis  should  be  able  to  produce  a  better  agreement 
than  now  exists  on  certain  disputed  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  doctrine  of  Hades. 

So  far,  then,  the  only  difference  is  that,  while  the  other  orthodox 
Confessions  conceal  the  real  difficulty,  Calvinism  reveals  it,  and  thos 
brings  it  nearer  to  a  solution. 

Moreover,  the  Calvinistic  system,  by  detaching  election  from  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  water-baptism,  has  a  positive  advantage  over  tbe 
Angustinian  system,  and  is  really  more  libeml.  All  the  creeds  which 
teach  baptismal  regeneration  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  of  salva- 
tion virtually  exclude  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind — whole 
nations,  with  untold  millions  of  infants  dying  in  infancy — ^from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  whether  they  expressly  say  so  or  not  Tbe 
Christian  heart  of  the  great  African  father  shrunk  from  this  fearful 
but  inevitable  conclusion  of  his  logical  head,  and  tried  to  mitigate 
it  by  making  a  distinction  between  positive  damnation  or  actual  suf- 
fering, and  negative  damnation  or  absence  of  bliss,  and  by  subjecting 
unbaptized  infants  to  the  latter  only.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of 
Koman  Catholic  divines.  The  Calvinistic  theory  affords  a  more  sub- 
stantial relief,  and  allows,  after  the  precedent  of  Zwingli  and  Bullin- 
ger,  and  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  Melchisedek,  Job,  and 
other  exceptional  cases  of  true  piety  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
an  indefinite  extension  of  God's  saving  grace  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
visible  Church  and  the  ordinary  means  of  grace.  It  leaves  room  for  the 
charitable  hope  of  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and 
of  those  adults  who,  without  an  historical  knowledge  of  Christ,  live  up 
to  the  light  of  nature  and  Providence,  and  die  with  a  humble  and  pen- 
itent longing  after  salvation — that  is,  in  a  frame  of  mind  like  that  of 
Cornelius  when  lie  sent  for  St.  Peter.^  This  was,  indeed,  not  the  pro- 
fessed Calvinism  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  nor  of  the  divines  of  Dort  and 
Westminster,  nor  of  the  older  divines  of  New  England  ;*  but  it  is  con- 

*  See  above,  p.  878. 

*  The  Rev.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  a  gradaate  and  tutor  of  Himrd 
College  (d.  1705),  published  a  popular  poem,  The  Day  of  Doom  (1662;  6th  ed.  1715;  n- 
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sistent  with  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  which  never  presumed  to  fix  the 
limits  of  divine  election,  and  with  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  West- 
xtiinster  Confession,  which  expi*esslj  acknowledges  that  elect  infants 
and  elect  adnlts  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  CInist  without  being 
outwardly  called  by  the  gospel.* 

Modem  Calvinism,  at  least  in  America,  has  decidedly  taken  a  lib- 
eral view  of  this  subject,  and  freely  admits  at  least  the  probability  of 
the  universal  salvation  of  infants,  and  hence  the  salvation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race.  Christianity  can  not  be  a  failure  in  any  sense 
— it  must  be  a  triumphant  success,  which  is  guaranteed  from  eternity 
bj  the  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God.' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  solution  of  this  deep  and  dark 
mystery,  there  is  a  practical  platform  on  which  evangelical  Christians 
can  agree,  namely,  that  all  men  who  are  and  will  be  saved  are  saved 
by  the  f i-ee  grace  of  God,  without  any  merit  of  their  own  (faith  itself 
being  a  gift  of  grace) ;  while  all  who  are  lost  are  lost  by  their  own 
guilt.  It  has  often  been  said  that  pious  Calvinists  preach  like  Ar- 
minians,  and  pious  Arminians  pray  like  Calvinists.  In  this  both  may 
be  inconsistent,  but  it  is  a  happy  and  a  useful  inconsistency.    The 


printed  as  a  curiosity  by  the  Amer.  News  Company,  New  York,  1867),  in  which  God  reasons 
on  the  jadgment-day  with  reprobate  infants,  who  *  from  the  womb  onto  the  tomb  were 
straightway  carried,*  about  the  justice  of  their  eternal  damnation;  and  in  consideration  of 
their  lesser  guilt,  assigns  them  (like  St.  Augustine)  *  the  easiest  room  in  hell !' 

'  Ch.  X.  3 :  *  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through 
the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  how  he  pleaseth.  So  are  all  other  elect 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  being  outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  Word.*  The 
Confession  nowhere  speaks  of  reprobate  infants,  and  the  existence  of  such  is  not  necM- 
Morilif  implied  by  way  of  distinction,  although  it  probably  was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers 
as  their  private  opinion,  which  they  wisely  withheld  from  the  Confession.  I  think  the  in- 
terpretation of  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Allegheny,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  section  (p.  240), 
is  fairly  admissible:  *The  Confession  affirms  what  is  certainly  revealed,  and  leaves  that  which 
revelation  has  not  decided  to  remain  without  the  suggestion  of  a  positive  opinion  upon  one 
side  or  the  other.*  He  agrees,  as  to  the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy,  with  his 
father,  who  asserts  that  *  he  never  saw  a  Calvinistic  theologian  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
infant  damnation  in  any  sense*  (SyBtem,  7*Aeo/.,  Vol.  III.  p.  605). 

*  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton,  is  of  the  opinion,  which  would  be  preposterous  in  the  Angastin- 
ian  and  Roman  Catholic  system,  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  ultimately  lost  is  *  very 
inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  the  saved.*  This  is  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  System,  Theol.,  Yol,  III.  p.  879.  That  the  number  of  the  saved  wQl  far  exceed  the 
number  of  the  lost  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  iroXX^^  fiaWov  of  Paul  (Bom.  v.  15, 17); 
but  this  inference  can  not  well  be  harmonized  with  the  declaration  of  oar  Lord,  Matt  vii.  14, 
that  but  few  enter  the  strait  gate,  unless  we  assume  the  universal  salvation  of  infiuits,  and 
look  forward  to  great  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  future. 
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Calvinistic  Whitefield  was  as  zealons  and  successful  in  concerting 
souls  as  the  Arminiau  Wesley,  and  Wesley  was  as  fervent  and  pre- 
vailing in  prayer  as  Whitefield.  They  parted  in  this  world,  bat  thej 
have  long  since  been  reconciled  in  heaven,  where  they  see  the  whole 
truth  face  to  face.  '  We  must  work  as  if  all  depended  on  onreffoits, 
and  we  must  pray  as  if  all  depended  on  God.  This  is  the  holy  paradox 
of  St  Paul,  who  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  God  who 
worketh  effectively  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  work  of  his  own  good 
pleasure.  God's  work  in  us  and  for  us  is  the  basis  and  enoounge- 
ment  of  our  work  in  him  and  for  him. 

INTOLEBANOB.^ 

The  principle  of  intolerance  has  been  charged  upon  Chaps.  XXIlL 
(Of  the  Civil  Magistrate),  XXX.  (Of  Church  Censures),  XXXL  (Of 
Synods  and  Councils),  and  the  last  clause  of  Ch.  XX.  (Of  ChrisdAD 
Liberty,  viz.,  the  words  ^  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate'). 
The  same  charge  applies  to  a  few  words  in  the  109th  question  of  tlie 
Larger  Catechism,  where  ^tolerating  a  false  religion'  is  indnded 
among  the  sins  forbidden  in  the  Second  Commandment  with  refer- 
ence to  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (ii.  2, 16,  20 ;  xvii.  16, 17). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  passages  assume  a  professedly  Chris- 
tian government,  or  the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  it  had  come 
to  be  established  in  all  Christian  countries  since  the  days  of  Cod- 
stautine,  and  as  it  was  acknowledged  at  that  time  by  Protestants  ss 
well  as  Koman  Catholics.'  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Confes- 
sion claims  for  the  civil  magistrate  (of  whatever  form  of  govern- 
ment) the  right  and  duty  not  only  legally  to  protect,  but  also  to  snp- 

'  On  the  subject  of  Toleration  and  Persecution,  with  special  reference  to  Eagbnd,  tte 
reader  may  profitably  consult  a  series  of  TVaets  on  Liberty  of  Cotucienco  and  PtrmnAt, 
1614-1661,  edited  by  Edward  B.  Underbill  for  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society,  LoodoB,  184€: 
W.  K.  H.  Lecky,  Histort/  of  Rationalism  in  Europe  (4th  edition,  London,  1870;  NevToi 
edition,  1875,  in  2  rots.),  ch.  iv. ;  Masson,  Life  of  Milton^Yol,  III.  pp.  87  sqq.,  38S  f^-; 
Stoagbton,  The  Church  of  the  Revolution  (London,  1874),  ch.  iv.  pp.  114  sqq. ;  and  lIi^ 
sbnU's  book  quoted  on  p.  754. 

*  The  first  dissenting  voices  cnme  from  Anabaptists  and  Socinians,  and  from  CksteiQk 
who  bad  nothing  to  gain  and  every  thing  to  lose  from  the  exiitiDg  alliance  of  goreraacBt 
and  religion. 
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port  the  Christian  Chnrch,  and  to  prohibit  or  punish  heresy,  idola- 
try, aud  blasphemy. 

The  power  to  coerce  and  punish  implies  the  principle  of  intol- 
erance and  the  right  of  persecution  in  some  form  or  other,  though 
this  right  may  never  be  exercised.  For  just  as  far  as  a  civil  govern- 
ment is  identified  with  a  particular  Church,  an  ofiPense  against  that 
Gharch  becomes  an  offense  against  the  State,  and  subject  to  its  pe- 
nal code.  All  acts  of  uniformity  in  religion  are  necessarily  exclusive, 
aud  must  prohibit  the  public  manifestations  of  dissent,  whatever  may 
be  the  private  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  no  human  govenunent 
can  reach. 

It  is  a  fact,  moreover,  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating  for  the  faith,  government,  and  worship 
of  three  kingdoms,  and  that  by  adopting  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  it  was  pledged  for  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy 
and  all  heresy.^ 

The  few  Independents  demanded  a  limited  toleration,  and  were 
backed  by  Cromwell  and  his  army,  which  was  full  of  Independents, 
Baptists,  Antinomians,  Socinians,  New  Lights,  Familists,  Millenarians, 
and  other  ^  proud,  self -conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries'  (as  Baxter  calls 
them).  All  these  sectaries,  who  sprung  up  during  the  great  religious 
excitement  of  the  age,  but  mostly  subsided  soon  afterwards,  were  of 
course  tolerationists  in  their  own  interest  But  for  this  very  reason  the 
prevailing  sentiment  in  the  Assembly  was  stoutly  opposed  to  tolei*a- 
tion,  as  the  great  Diana  of  the  Independents  and  supposed  mother 
and  nurse  of  all  sorts  of  heresies  and  blasphemies  threatening  the 
overthrow  of  religion  and  society.'     The  Scottish  delegation  was  a 


*  And  yet,  in  the  fnce  of  this  fact  and  the  whole  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Dr.  Heth- 
erington  (in  his  Introduction  to  Shaw*s  Expotiiion  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  pp.  zxviii.) 
broadly  denies  any  taint  of  intolerance  in  the  Confession. 

*  Thomas  Edwards,  a  zealous  Presbyterian  minister  at  London,  published  in  1645  a  treatise 
of  60  pages,  dedicated  to  Parliament,  under  the  title,  Gangr€ena ;  or,  a  Catalogue  and  Dis- 
covery of  many  of  the  Errors,  Heresies,  Biasfthemies,  and  Pernicious  Practices  of  the  Sectaries 
of  this  Time,  in  which  he  collects  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miscellaneous 
*  errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies,'  and  enumerates  sixteen  heretical  sects — namely :  1,  Inde- 
pendents; 2,  Brownists;  8,  Millenaries;  4,  Antinomians;  <*>,  Anabaptists;  6,  Arminians;  7,  Lib- 
ertines; 8,  Familists;  9, Enthusiasts;  10, Seekere;  ll.Perfectists:  12, Socinians;  ld,Arians; 
14,  Antitrinitarians ;  1 5,  AntiscripturiHts ;  1 6,  Skeptics.  '  The  industrious  writer,'  says  Neal, 
'might  have  enlarged  his.catalogue  with  Papists,  Prdatists,  Deists,  Ranters,  Behemenista,  etc., 
etc.,  or,  if  he  had  pleased,  a  less  number  might  have  served  hia  torn,  for  very  few  of  these 
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unit  ou  the  subject,  and  Baillie  wrote  a  DUsuoHveJrofn  theJErram^ 
the  Time  (1645)  agaiust  toleration,  and  attacked  it  in  YnAlteUen}  Ib- 
namerable  pamphlets  were  published  on  both  sides.  The  advocateBot 
toleration  Were  defeated,  and  could  only  exact  from  the  Assemblj  tlie 
important  declaration  that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscieDce. 

And  jet,  if  we  judge  the  Westminster  standards  from  the  stani 
point  of  the  seventeenth  centary,  and  compare  them  with  ftimiUr  d(M* 
uments,  they  must  be  pronounced  moderate. 

1.  They  go  no  further  on  the  subject  of  intolerance  than  the  Bdgie 
Confession,'  the  Gallican  Confession,^  the  English  Articles^*  and  the 
Irish  Articles.^  They  teach  less  tlian  is  implied  in  the  Anglican  doe- 
trine  of  the  royal  supremacy,  which  puts  the  religion  of  a  whole  nt- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  sovereign,  and  which  was  employed 
for  the  severest  measures  against  all  dissenters,  Boman  Catholic  and 
Protestant. 

2.  The  Presbyterians,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  their  dominadoD,* 
used  their  power  very  moderately,  with  the  exception  of  a  wholesale 
ejectment  of  a  large  number  of  prelatists  from  office  (allowing  them, 
however,  one  fifth  of  their  income).  This  was  a  folly  and  a  crime 
(viewed  from  our  standpoint),  but  not  nearly  as  cruel  as  the  hanging 
and  burning,  the  imprisonment,  torture,  and  mutilation  so  freely  exer- 
cised against  themselves  and  other  non-conformists  before  1640  and 
after  1661.  During  the  disgraceful  period  of  the  Eestoration,  which 
they  unwisely  brought  about  without  exacting  any  pledges  from  the 
faithless  Stuart,  they  suffered  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Westminster 

sectaries  were  collected  into  societies ;  but  his  business  was  to  blacken  the  adTerMries  of 
Presbyterian  uniformity,  that  the  Parliament  might  crush  them  by  sanguinary  mechods.' 
^)ee  an  account  of  this  book  in  Neal,  Part  III.  ch.  vii.  (Vol.  II.  p.  37),  and  MasaonyVoL  III 
pp.  1 43  sqq. 

*  Inn&s  {Law  of  Creeds^  pp.  243  and  244)  says :  *  Toleration  was  long  unknown  in  die  law, 
as  in  the  history,  of  Scotland.  The  intense  sentiment  of  national  unity  was  strongly  against 
it.  The  nation  was  one,  and  the  Church  became  one.  The  Church  claimed  to  be  the  Choxtb 
of  Christ  in  the  realm,  exclusively  and  of  divine  right.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  commissioneri  weot 
to  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  work  out  the  **  covenanted  uniformity  in  religion, "and  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  '* toleration  of  sects*'  which  met  them  there  they  most  earnestly  resisted.' 

'  Art.  3G.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  432. 
'  Art.  39.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  372. 

*  Art.  37.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  612. 
»  No.  70.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  540. 

*  We  exempt  the  five  years  of  Cromwell's  Protectorate  (1653-1658),  daring  whidi  tbe 
Independents  were  in  the  ascendency. 
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^t&ndards  as  much  hardehip  and  displayed  as  mnch  heroism,  both  in 
EZxigland  and  Scotland,  as  any  Church  or  sect  in  Christendom  ever  did.' 

3.  The  Confession  expresses  for  the  first  tune  among  the  confessions 
>dF  faith,  whether  consistently  or  not,  the  true  principle  of  religions 
Lll>erty,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  the 
t:ioble  sentiment  of  Ch.  XX.  2 :  '  Ood  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience 
[^  James  iv.  12;  Bom.  xiv.  4),  and  haih  left  it  free  from,  the  doctrines 
rx^nd  commandments  of  men^  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
Word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship  (Acts  iv.  19 ;  v.  29 ; 
X  Cor.  vii.  23 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  8-10 ;  xxv.  9 ;  2  Cor.  1,  24).  So  that  to 
believe  such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such  commandments  out  of  con- 
science is  to  betray  true  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  requiring  of 
slu  implicit  faith,  and  an  absolute  and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  reason  also'  (Isa.  viii.  20;  Acts  xvii.  11). 

4.  The  objectionable  clauses  in  the  Confession  and  Larger  Cate- 
oliism  have  been  mildly  interpreted  and  so  modified  by  the  Pres- 
Ijyterian  Churches  in  Europe  as  to  disclaim  persecuting  sentiments.' 

'  A  recent  able  writer,  who  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  faith  of  Presbyterians, 
thus  describes  their  persecutions  under  the  Stuarts:  'In  Scotland,  during  almost  the  whole 
period  that  the  Stuarts  were  on  the  throne  of  England,  a  persecution  rivaling  in  atrocity  al- 
most any  on  record  was  directed  by  the  English  government,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Scotch 
bishops,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  English  Church,  against  all  who  repudiated  episco- 
pacy. If  a  conTenticle  was  held  in  a  house,  the  preacher  was  liable  to  be  put  to  death.  If  it 
waa  held  in  the  open  air,  both  minister  and  people  incurred  the  same  fate.  The  Presbyte- 
rians were  hunted  like  criminals  over  the  mountains ;  their  ears  were  torn  from  the  roots ; 
they  were  branded  with  hot  irons ;  their  fingers  were  wrenched  asunder  by  the  thumbkins ; 
the  bones  of  their  legs  were  shattered  in  the  boots ;  women  were  scourged  publicly  through 
the  streets ;  multitudes  were  transported  to  the  Barbadoes ;  an  infuriated  soldiery  was  let 
loose  upon  them,  and  encouraged  to  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  in  torturing  them.*  (Lecky, 
1.  c.  Vol.  II.  p.  48,  Amer.  ed.) 

*  The  Estoblished  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Original  Secession  Church,  the  English  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  adhere  to  the  *  whole  doctrine '  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  with  a  slight  qualification  of  Ch.  XXXI.  2.  The  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church  does  the  same,  but  declares  in  its  Testimony  that  it  is  *not  pledged  to  defend 
evei-y  sentiment  or  expression,'  and  asserts  that  'to  employ  civil  coercion  of  any  kind  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  men  to  renounce  an  erroneous  creed,  or  to  espouse  and  profess  a  sound 
Scriptural  one,  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  true  religion,  and  must  ever  prove  ineflTect- 
oal  in  practice.'  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  introduces  into  its  Formula  of  subscription 
this  clause :  *  It  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  any  thing  in  these 
documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intoler- 
ant principles  in  religion.'  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  meets  the  difficulty  by  a  question- 
able exegesis,  declaring  (in  an  *  Act  anent  Questions  and  Formula,  'June  1 , 1 846) :  *  The  GeneraV 
Assembly,  in  passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare  that,  while  the  Church  firmly  main- 
tains the  same  Scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers  in  reference 
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The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  United  States  have  taken  the  mm 
frank  and  effective  course  of  an  entire  reconstruction  of  those  ihf- 
ters,  so  as  to  make  them  expressly  teach  the  principle  of  religions  free- 
dom, and  claim  no  favor  from  the  civil  magistrate  but  that  protectioo 
which  it  owes  to  the  lives,  liberties,  and  constitutional  rights  of  all 
its  citizens.* 

OENEBAL  REM  ASKS  ON  THE  PROGRESS   OF  REUGIOUS   LIBEB1T. 

The  question  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  about 
toleration  and  persecution.  But  religions  freedom  requires  much  more, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  and  most  precioo? 
rights  of  men,  which  must  be  sacredly  protected  in  its  public  exer- 
cise by  the  civil  government,  within  the  limits  of  order,  pe8oe,ao<I 
public  morals.  This  lil>erty  is  the  final  result  and  gain  of  ages  of 
intolerance  and  pei*secution. 

The  history  of  religions  persecntion  is  the  darkest  chapter  in  Chnnji 
history — we  may  call  it  the  devil's  chapter — and  the  darkest  part  in 
it  is  the  pei'secution  of  Christians  by  Christians.  It  is,  however, 
relieved  by  the  connter-manifestation  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  Chris- 
tian martyrdom  and  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  liberty  tbroo^i 
streams  of  martyr  blood. 

All  Christian  Churches,  except  a  few  denominations  of  receut  date 
which  never  had  a  chance,  have  more  or  less  persecuted  when  ifl 
power,  and  must  plead  guilty.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  degree. 
Tlie  Episcopalians  w^re  less  intolerant  than  tlie  Boman  Catholics,  tie 
Presbyterians  less  intolerant  than  the  Episcopalians,  the  Independ- 
ents less  intolerant  (in  theory)  than  the  Presbyterians.  But  they 
were  all  intolerant.  Even  the  Independents  of  Old  England,  with 
the  great  Cromwell  and  the  great  Milton  as  their  leaders,  exclnded 
Romanists,  Prelatists  (i.  e.,  Episcopalians),  and  Unitarians  from  tbei' 
programme   of  toleration,^  and,  strange  to  say,  when  in  power  id 

to  true  religion  and  the  Chnrch  of  Christ,  for  which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  diftli'D' 
intolerant  or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her  Confession  of  Faith,  or  anj  P^ 
tion  thereof,  when  fairly  interpreted,  as  fHvoring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  consider  »•» 
her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing  it,  profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with  liberty  tf  <^ 
science  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.'  See  Innes,  The  Law  of  Creeds,  pp.  45S,  461.  ♦»" 
*  See  next  section. 
Milton,  the  independent  of  Independents  and  the  boldest  as  well  as  most  eloqaot  ^""'^     • 
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New  England,  they  expelled  Baptists  and  hanged  Quakere  on  the  vir- 
gin soil  of  Massachusetts  before  and  after  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly. On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  not  a  Christian  Church 
or  sect  that  has  not  complained  of  intolerance  and  injustice  under 
persecution,  and  that  has  not  furnished  some  bold  advocates  of  tol- 
eration and  freedom,  from  TertuUian  and  Lactantius  down  to  Eoger 
Williams  and  William  Penn.  This  is  the  redeeming  feature  in  this 
fearful  picture,  and  must  not  be  overlooked  in  making  up  a  just  esti- 
mate. 

It  is  therefore  the  greatest  possible  injustice  to  charge  the  perse- 
cutions to  Christianity,  which  breathes  the  very  opposite  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  love,  and  liberality ;  which  teaches  ns  to  suffer 
wrong  rather  than  to  inflict  wrong;  and  which,  by  restoring  the  di- 
vine image  in  man,  and  lifting  him  up  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  free- 
dom, is  really  the  pure  source  of  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  our 
modem  ideas  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  severity  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  which  assumes  the  union  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  strictly  prohibit  the  use  of  canial  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is  spiritual  in  its  origin, 
character,  and  aim.  The  reminiscence  of  this  spirit  lingered  in  the 
Church  through  the  darkest  ages  in  the  maxim  Ecchma  non  sitit 
sanguinem. 

It  is  also  wrong  to  derive  intolerance  from  the  strength  and  in- 
tensity of  religions  conviction — although  this  undoubtedly  may  come 
in  as  an  additional  stimulus — and  to  trace  toleration  to  skepticism  and 
unbelief.^  For  who  had  stronger  convictions  than  St.  Paul?  His 
Jewish  conviction  or  pharisaical  fanaticism  made  him  a  bitter  perse- 
cutor, but  his  Christian  conviction  inspired  his  seraphic  description 
of  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  and  strengthened  him  for  martyrdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Deist  philosopher,  Hobbes,  by  giving  the  civil  power 
an  absolute  right  to  determine  the  religion  of  a  nation,  taught  the 

pion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  seventeenth  centary,  was  unwilling  to  tolerate  Ro- 
manists,  because  he  regarded  them  as  idolaters  and  as  enemies  of  freedom.  See  hia  Areopa- 
gitica,  of  which  Lecky  (Vol.  II.  p.  80)  says  that  it  is  as  glorious  a  monument  of  the  genius 
of  Milton  as  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  it  '  probably  represents  the  very  highest  point  that 
English  eloquence  has  attained.' 
'  This  is  the  theory  of  Lecky. 
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extreme  doctrine  of  persecution ;  and  the  reign  of  terror  in  France    ' 
proves  that  infidelity  may  be  as  fanatical  and  intolerant  as  the  strong- 
est faith,  and  may  instigate  the  most  horrible  of  persecutions. 

Intolerance  is  rooted  in  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  human  nat- 
ure and  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  exclusiveness,  which  assumes  that 
we  and  the  sect  to  which  we  belong  have  the  monopoly  of  tnith  and 
orthodoxy,  and  that  all  who  dissent  from  us  must  be  in  error.  Perse- 
cution follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence  of  this  selfishness  and  big- 
otry wherever  the  intolerant  party  has  the  power  to  persecute 

The  Boman  Church,  wherever  she  controls  the  civil  government,  can 
not  consistently  tolerate,  much  less  legally  recognize,  any  form  of  wor- 
ship besides  her  own,  because  she  identifies  herself  with  the  infallible 
Church  of  Christ,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  and  regards  all 
who  dissent  from  her  as  damnable  schismatics  and  heretics.^     Prot- 
estants, who  began  with  the  assertion  of  private  judgment  against  the 
authority  of  Borne,  and  complained  bitterly  of  her  persecuting  spirit, 
are  inconsistent  and  more  inexcusable  if  they  refuse  the  same  right 
to  others  and  persecute  them  for  its  exercise.    For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, Protestantism  clung  to  the  traditional  idea  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion, and  this  was  the  source  of  imtold  suffering,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, until  it  became  manifest  beyond  a  doubt  that  doctrinal  and 
ceremonial  uniformity  was  an  impossibility  in  a  nation  of  intelligent 
freemen.    The  Toleration  Act  of  May  24, 1689,  for  the  relief  of  Dis- 
sentera,  marks  the  transition.     Since  that  time  religious  persecution 
by  the  civil  power  lias  ceased  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty  has  gradually  become  a  settled  convictiaa 
of  the  most  advanced  sections  of  the  Christian  world.  j 

For  this  change  of  public  sentiment  the  chief  merit  is  due  to  the 
English  Non-conformists,  who  in  the  school  of  persecution  became 
advocates  of  toleration,  especially  to  the  Baptists  and  Quakers,  who 
made  religious  liberty  (within  the  limits  of  the  golden  rule)  an  arti>     [ 
cle  of  their  creed,  so  that  they  could  not  consistently  persecute  even 


'  The  limited  toleration  in  some  Homan  Catholic  countries  exists  in  spite  of 
and  the  liberal  opinions  and  Christian  feelings  of  Individ aal  Catholics  have  no  inflneDce  oa 
the  system,  which  is  the  same  as  ever,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  papal  SyUabns  of  1864,  toA 
from  the  recent  papal  protest  against  even  the  minimum  of  religious  toleration  in  Spain  (I8T<? . 
In  Protestant  countries  the  Roman  Chnrch  claims  as  much  liberty  as  she  can  get,  and  advocafies 
toleration  in  her  own  interest,  but  would  deny  it  to  others  as  soon  as  she  attained  to  power. 
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if  they  eliould  ever  have  a  chance  to  do  so.^  It  was  next  promoted 
by  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  toleration  in  the  writings  of  Chilling- 
worth,*  Jeremy  Taylor,^  and  other  Anglican  divines  of  the  latitudiua- 
rian  school ;  further,  by  the  mingling  of  creeds  and  sects  in  the  same 
country  where  persecution  failed  of  its  aim ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  skepti- 
cal philosophy  and  the  religious  indiffei*entism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which,  however,  has  repeatedly  shown  itself  most  intolerant  of 
all  forms  of  positive  belief,  and  can  therefore  be  no  more  trusted  than 
the  bigotry  of  superstition.  Religious  freedom  is  best  guaranteed  by 
an  enlightened  Christian  civilization,  a  liberal  culture,  a  large-hearted 
Christian  charity,  a  comprehensive  view  of  truth,  a  free  social  inter- 
course of  various  denominations,  and  a  wise  separation  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  government. 

During  the  last  stages  of  the  age  of  persecution  Providence  began 
to  prepare  in  the  colonies  of  North  America  the  widest  field  and  the 
proper  social  basis  for  the  full  exercise  of  religious  liberty  and  equal- 
ity by  bringing  togetlier  under  one  government  the  persecuted  of  all 

>  See  the  '  Foarteenth  Proposition '  of  Barclay,  adopted  by  the  Qaakers :  '  Since  God  hath 
osnumed  to  himfself  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  conscience,  who  alone  can  rightly  instruct 
and  govern  it,  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  whatsoever,  by  virtue  of  any  authority  or 
principality  they  bear  in  the  government  of  this  world,  to  force  the  consciences  of  others ;  and 
therefore  all  kiliing,  banishing,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  other  snch  things,  which  men  are 
afflicted  with,  for  the  alone  exercise  of  their  conscience,  or  difference  in  worship  or  opinion, 
proceedeth  from  the  spirit  of  Cain,  the  murderer,  and  is  contrary  to  the  tnith ;  provided  al- 
ways that  no  man,  under  the  pretense  of  conscience,  prejudice  his  neighbor  in  his  life  or 
estate,  or  do  any  thing  destructive  to,  or  inconsintent  with,  human  society ;  in  which  case  the 
law  is  for  the  transgressor,  and  justice  to  be  administered  upon  all,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons.* This  was  published  in  1675.  Bossuet,  therefore,  was  imperfectly  informed  when  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (1688)  he  mentioned  the  Anabaptists  and  Soctnians 
as  the  only  Christians  who  did  not  admit  the  power  of  the  civil  sword  '  dans  la  matiiret  <U 
la  religion  et  de  la  conscience'  {Hist,  de$  Variations^  LIV.  z.  66). 

'  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  1687  (or  1638;  dedicated  in  a  most 
humble  preface  to  King  Charles  I. ;  8d  ed.  1664  ;  10th  ed.  1742;  reprinted  in  the  first  two 
vols,  of  the  Oxford  ed.  of  ChiIlingworth*s  Works,  1838,  in  3  vols.).  This  book  is  a  vindication 
of  Protestantism  and  of  the  author's  return  to  it,  and  proclaims  that  the  Bible,  the  whole 
Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  that  no  Church  of  one  de- 
nomination is  infallible.  At  Chillingworth's  burial,  in  Jan.,  1644,  Dr.  Cheynell,  who  had 
shown  him  great  kindness  during  his  sickness,  flung  this  book  into  the  grave,  with  the  words, 
*  Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed  book;  go  rot  with  thy  author.'  Chillingworth,  however,  had  no 
idea  of  civil  liberty,  and  wrote  as  an  extreme  royalist  on  the  UnlawfnlnesM  of  Resisting  f As 
Lawful  Prince,  although  most  Impious,  7\frannical,  and  Idolatrous. 

'  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  written  in  exile  (1647),  and  unfortunately  retracted  in  part  after 
the  Restoration  by  the  author  himself,  who  'declared  it  to  have  been  a  ruse  de  guerre*  Coleridge 
regsrds'  this  weakness  as  almost  the  only  stain  on  Taylor's  character. 
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nations  and  sects,  so  that  tlie  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  each  de- 
pends upon  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  all  the  rest. 

§  98.  Thb  Westbonsteb  Stakdabds  in  Axebioa. 

With  the  Pnritan  emigration  from  England  and  the  Presbyterian 
emigration  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  Westminster 
standards  were  planted  on  the  virgin  soil  of  America  long  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  most  popular  is  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  which  has  undergone  no  change  except  a  very  slight  one 
among  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.* 

THB  CONGREGATIONAL  CHUBCHBS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  was  first  adopted  *for  substance  of  doe- 
trine,'  but  without  the  principles  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  by  the 
Congregational  Synod  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts, 
A.D.  1648,  one  year  after  its  issue  in  England;  then,  in  the  Savoy 
recension,  by  the  Synod  of  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12, 1680 ;  and  again,  in 
the  same  foiTn,  by  the  Congregational  churches  of  Connecticut  at  a 
Synod  of  Saybrook,  Sept.  9, 1708. 

The  Smaller  Catechism  was  formerly  used  as  a  school-book  in  New 
England,  but  has  been  thrust  into  the  background  by  tlie  modem  prej- 
udice against  catechisms  and  by  a  flood  of  more  entertaining  but  less 
solid  Sunday-school  literature. 

THE   PRESBYl'ERIAN   CHURCHES. 

The  various  Presbyterian  bodies  of  English  and  Scotch  descent 
used  at  lii-st  all  the  Westminster  standards  without  alteration.  Tlie 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  in  America,  was  organized  in 
1706,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1717,  and  the  Synod  of  New  York 
in  1743.  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  Sept.  19,  1729,  adopted  the 
Confession  with  a  liberal  construction,  in  these  woixis: 

*  Although  the  Synod  do  not  chiim  or  pretend  to  any  authority  of  imposing  oar  fiuth  opoo 
other  men's  consciences,  but  do  profess  our  just  dissatisfaction  with  and  abhorrence  of  sach 
impositions,  and  do  utterly  disclaim  all  legislative  power  and  authority  in  the  Church,  being 
willing  to  receive  one  another  as  Christ  has  received  us  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  admit  to 


*  See  next  section. 
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fellowship  in  sacred  ordinances  all  such  as  we  have  grounds  to  believe  Christ  will  at  last 
admit  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  yet  .we  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  take  care  that  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints  be  kept  pure  and  uncorrupt  among  us,  and  so  handed  down  to 
our  posterity. 

'  And  [we J  do  there/ore  agree  that  all  the  ndnieters  of  this  Synod,  or  that  thall  hereafter 
be  admitted  to  this  Synod,  shall  declare  their  agreement  in  and  approbation  of  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westtninster, 
as  being,  in  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles,  good  forms  of  sound  words  and  systems  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  do  also  adopt  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  the  confession 
of  our  faith. 

*  And  we  do  also  agree  that  all  the  Presbyteries  within  our  bounds  shall  always  take  care 
not  to  admit  any  candidate  of  the  ministry  into  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  function  but  what 
declares  his  agreement  in  opinion  with  all  the  essential  and  necessary  articles  of  said  Con- 
fession, either  by  subscribing  the  said  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  or  by  a  verbal 
declaration  of  his  assent  thereto,  as  such  minister  or  candidate  shall  think  best.  And  in 
case  any  minister  of  this  Synod,  or  any  candidate  for  the  ministry,  shall  have  any  scruple 
with  respect  to  any  article  or  articles  of  said  Confession  or  Catechisms,  he  shall,  at  the  time 
of  his  making  said  declaration,  declare  his  sentiments  to  the  Presbytery  or  Synod,  who  shall, 
notwithstanding,  admit  him  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  within  our  bounds,  and  to  minis- 
terial communion,  if  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  his  scruple  or  mistake  to  be  only 
about  articles  not  essential  and  necessary  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  government.  But  if  the 
Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  judge  such  ministers  or  candidates  erroneous  in  essential  and  nec- 
essary articles  of  faith,  the  Synod  or  Presbytery  shall  declare  them  incapable  of  communion 
with  them.  And  the  Synod  do  solemnly  agree  thnt  none  of  us  will  traduce  or  use  any  op- 
probrious terms  of  those  that  differ  from  us  in  these  extra-essential  and  not-necessary  points 
of  doctrine,  but  treat  them  with  the  same  friendship,  kindness,  and  brotherly  love  as  if  they 
had  not  diffei^ed  from  us  in  such  sentiments.*' 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  scrnples  abont  adopting  these  standards 
were  solved,  and  the  Synod  unanimously  declared  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive 'some  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third  chapters  in  any 
such  sense  as  to  suppose  the  civil  magistrate  hath  a  controlling  power 
over  Synods  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  authority, 
or  power  to  persecute  any  for  their  religion j  or  in  any  sense  contrary 
to  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.' 

This  supplementary  action  foreshadows  the  changes  which  were 
afterwards  made. 

When  the  Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  united  in  one 
body  at  Philadelphia,  May  29, 1758,  they  adopted,  as  the  firat  article 
of  the  plan  of  union,  the  following : 

'  Both  Synods  having  always  approved  and  received  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 

'  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  as  published  in  the  Records  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  (embracing  the  Minutes  of  the  Pi-esbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  1706  to  1788).  Philad. 
Presbyt.  Board  of  Public.  1841,  p.  92.  See  also  W.  E.  Moore's  Presbyterian  Digest:  a 
Compend  of  the  Acts  and  Deliverances  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (Phihid.  Presbyt.  Board),  second  ed.  1878,  pp.45  sq. 
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and  Larger  and  Shorter  CatechismSf  as  an  orthodox  and  excellent  syBtem  of  Chrutua  do^ 
trine,  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  we  do  still  i*eceive  the  same  as  the  confisnloD  of  ov 
faith ;  and  also  adhere  to  the  plan  of  worship,  government,  and  discipline  oonteined  in  tiis 
Westminster  Directory,  strictly  enjoining  it  on  all  our  members  and  probatioDers  for  tbs 
ministry,  that  they  preach  and  teach  according  to  the  form  of  sound  words  in  said  Coofti- 
sion  and  Catechisms,  and  avoid  and  oppose  all  errors  contrary  thereto.'^ 

THE   AMERICAN   BEVI8I0N. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  united  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1787,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  alteration  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Cb. 
XX.  (closing  paragraph),  Ch.  XXIII.,  3,  and  Ch.  XXXI.,  1,  2,  in  cou- 
sequence  of  the  new  relation  of  Church  and  State.' 

The  changes  proposed  were  adopted  by  the  joint  Synod  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  in  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1788,  in  the  following  action: 

*The  Synod  having  fully  considered  the  draught  of  the  form  of  government  and  disdpUiM, 
did,  on  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  hereby  do  ratify  and  adopt  the  same,  as  now  altered  and 
amended,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  America,  and  order  the  aame  to 
be  considered  and  strictly  observed  as  the  rule  of  their  proceedings  by  all  the  inferior  jadica- 
tories  belonging  to  the  body.  And  they  order  that  a  correct  copy  be  printed,  and  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  altered,  be  printed  in  fuU  along  with  it,  as  makiog 
a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

*•  Resolved,  That  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  above  ratification  by  the  Synod  is, 
that  the  Form  of  Government  and  Discipline,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  now  ratified,  is 
to  continue  to  be  our  constitution  and  the  confession  of  our  faith  and  practice  unalterable, 
unless  two  thirds  of  the  Presbyteries  under  the  care  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  shaU  propose 
alterations  or  amendments,  and  such  alterations  or  amendments  shall  be  agreed  to  and 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. ' ' 

On  the  day  following  (May  29)  the  Synod  '  took  into  consideration 
the  Westminster  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  having  made  a 

^  See  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  1758  as  published  in  the  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
p.  286.  Also  Moore's  Digest,  p.  48 ;  and  Gillett,  Hist,  of  the  Preshyt.  Ch,  in  the  C/,  &  of 
America,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

*  See  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  539,  where  we  find  the  following  minate, 
dated  May  28,  1787:  *The  Synod  took  into  consideration  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twenti- 
eth chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  twenty-third 
chapter,  and  the  fii'st  paragraph  of  the  tliirty-first  chapter  ;  and  having  made  some  altera- 
tions, agreed  that  the  said  paragraphs,  as  now  altered,  be  printed  for  consideration,  together 
with  the  draught  of  a  plan  of  government  and  discipline.  The  Synod  also  appointed  the 
above-named  committee  to  revise  the  Westminster  Directory  for  public  worship,  and  to 
have  it,  when  thus  revised,  printed,  together  with  the  draught,  for  consideration.  And  the 
Synod  agreed  that  when  the  above  proposed  alterations  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  shall  have 
been  finally  determined  on  by  the  body,  and  the  Directory  shall  have  been  revised  as  above 
directed,  and  adopted  by  the  Synod,  the  said  Confession  thus  altered,  aftd  Directory  thos  re- 
vised and  adopted,  shall  be  styled,  '*The  (^onfession  of  Faith  and  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America."' 

*  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  646 ;  Moore's  Digest,  p.  51. 
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small  aniendment  of  tlie  Larger,  did  approve,  and  do  hereby  approve 
and  ratify  the  said  CatechiBms,  as  now  agreed  on,  as  the  Catechisms  of 
the  Pi-esbyterian  Church  in  the  said  United  States.'  At  the  same  time 
it  was  ordered  that  all  these  standards,  as  altered  and  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  American  churches,  be  printed  and  bound  up  in  one 
volume.* 

The  changes  consist  in  the  omission  of  those  sentences  which  imply 
the  union  of  Church  and  State,  or  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, making  it  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  not  only  to  pro- 
tect, but  also  to  support  religion,  and  giving  to  the  magistrate  power  to 
call  and  ratify  ecclesiastical  synods  and  councils,  and  to  punish  heretics. 
Instead  of  this,  the  American  revision  confines  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  the  legal  protection  of  religion  in  its  public  exercise, 
without  distinction  of  Christian  creeds  or  organizations.  It  thus  pro- 
fesses the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and  equality  of  all  denomina- 
tions before  the  law.  This  principle  has  been  faithfully  and  consist- 
ently adhered  to  by  the  large  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  has  become  the  common  law  of  the  land.  To  facilitate 
the  comparison  we  present  the  respective  sections  in  parallel  columns : 


Original  Text. 

Ch.  XXIII.  3.— Of  the  CivU  Magistrate. 

The  civil  magistrate  may  not  assnme  to 
himself  the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ; '  vet  he  hath  anthority, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the 
truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all 
blasphemies  and  heresies  be  suppressed,  all 
corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  dis- 
cipline prevented  or  reformed;  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered, 

'  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18;  Matt,  xviii.  17;  xvi. 
19;  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  29;  Eph.iv.  7, 12;  1  Cor. 
iv.  1, 2;  Bom.  X.  15;  Heb.  v.  4. 


Amsrican  Tbxt. 

Ch.  XXIII.  8.— Of  the  CivU  Magistrate. 

Civil  magistrates  may  not  assume  to  them- 
selves the  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments; '  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;*  or,  in  the  least,  interfere 
in  matters  of  faith.'  Yet,  as  nursing  fathers, 
it  is  the  duty  of  civU  magistrates  to  protect 
the  Church  of  our  common  Lord,  without 
giving  the  preference  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians  above  the  rest,  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever  shall 
enjoy  the  full,  free,  and  unquestioned  liberty 

>  2  Chron.  xxvi.  18. 

■  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  2. 

>  John  xviii.  36 ;  MaliL7;  Acto  ▼.  29. 


>  Reeordsy  p.  647 ;  Moore*s  DigtMty  p.  52.  The  first  edition  of  the  new  book  appeared 
rhilad.  1789,  under  the  title:  '  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  containing  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  Government  and 
Discipline,  and  the  Directory  of  the  Worship  of  God,  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  May  28, 1788.  The  Assembly  of  1792  ordered  a  new  edition 
with  the  Scripture  texts  annexed,  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose.  This  edition 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1794  (Moore's  Digest,  p.  52). 

Vol.  I. — F  p  p 
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and  observed. '  For  the  better  efTecting  where- 
of he  hath  power  to  cnll  synods,  to  be  present 
at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
traiiMflcted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind 
of  God.  > 


Ch.  XXXI. — Of  Synods  and  Councils. 

For  the  better  government  and  further  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  there  ought  to  be  such 
assemblies  as  are  commonly  called  synods  or 
councils.' 


II.  As  magistrates  may  lawfully  call  a  synod 
of  ministers  and  other  fit  personH  to  consult 
and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion  :* 
so,  if  magistrates  be  open  enemies  to  the 
Church,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  of  them- 
selves, by  virtue  of  their  office ;  or  they,  with 
other  fit  persons,  upon  delegation  from  their 
churches,  may  meet  together  in  such  assem- 
blies.* 

'  Isa.  xlix.  23;  Psa.  cxxii.  0;  Ezra  vii.  23- 
28;  Lev.  xxiv.  16;  Deut.  xiii.  />,  6,  12;  1 
Kings  xviii.  4;  1  Chron.  xiii.  1-0;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  1-2(1;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  33;  xv.  12,  13. 

*  2  Chron.  xv.  8-17;  xxix.  30 ;  Matt.  il.  4, 
6. 

'  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  6. 

Msa.  xlix.  23;  I  Tim.  ii.  1,  2;  2  Chron. 
xix.  8-12;  xxix.  and  xxx.  ;  Matt.  ii.  4,  5; 
Prov.  xi.  14. 

•Acts  XV.  2,  4,  22,  23,25. 


«>f  discharging  every  part  of  their  wmcnd  hat- 
tions  without  violence  or  danger. '  And  m 
Jesus  Christ  hath  appointed  a  regular  goi«ni. 
ment  and  discipline  in  his  Choreh,  no  law  of 
any  commonwealth  should  interfere  with,  hi, 
or  hinder  the  doe  exerciae  thereof  amoqg  tiis 
voluntary  members  of  any  denominarinn  «f 
Christians,  according  to  their  own 
and  belief.'  It  is  the  dntj  of  dril 
to  protect  the  person  and  good  name  of  al 
their  people,  in  such  an  effectnal  mannor  « 
that  no  person  be  suffered,  either  upon  pra- 
tense  of  religion  or  infidelity,  to  offer  any  ia- 
dignity,  violence,  abnae,  or  injary  to  any  other 
person  whataoever;  and  to  take  order  that  iB 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  assemblies  be  bdd 
without  molestation  or  disturbance.' 

Ch.  XXXI.— Of  Synods  and  Councils. 

For  the  better  government  and  further  edi- 
fication of  the  Church,  there  ought  to  be  sodi 
assemblies  as  are  commonly  called  synods  or 
councils.*  And  it  belongeth  to  the  overseen 
and  other  rulers  of  the  particular  churches,  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  the  power  which  Chriit 
hath  given  them  for  edification,  and  not  for 
destruction,  to  appoint  such  assemblies ;  and 
to  convene  together  in  them,  as  often  as  they 
shall  judge  it  expedient  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.' 


»  Isa.  xlix.  23. 

•  Vm.  cv.  15;  Acts  xviii.  14,  15, 16. 

'  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13:  I  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Bom.  xiii 


4. 


•  Acts  XV.  2,  4,  6. 
»  Acts  XV.  22,  23,  26. 


Ill  Ch.  XX.,  §  4,  tlie  last  sonteiKtc,  *and  by  the  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate/  was  omitted,  so  its  to  read, '  they  [the  oflfenders]  luay  law- 
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vkWy  be  called  to  acconnty  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censnres  of 
he  Church.' 

The  only  change  made  in  the  Larger  Catechism  was  the  striking  out 
>f  the  words  '  tolerating  a  false  religion,'  among  the  sins  forbidden  in 
;he  Second  Commandment  (Quest.  109). 

The  example  set  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
ivas  afterwards  (1801)  followed  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  revision  of  the  political  sections  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion. 

PBESBYTEBIAN    REUNION.^ 

The  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  Old  School  and  New 
School,  which  took  place  at  Philadelphia,  Jnne  8, 1837,  arose  chiefly 
from  contentions  in  conseqnence  of  the  Plan  of  Union  formed  in  1801 
between  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Congregational  Association  of 
Connecticnt,  and  involved  two  different  constructions  of  the  doctrinal 
standards — the  one  more  strict  and  conservative,  the  other  more  liberal 
and  progressive — but  did  not  affect  the  organic  law  of  the  Church.* 
The  Old  School,  it  is  true,  charged  the  New  School  with  sixteen  Pe- 
lagian and  Arminiau  errors,  which  had  their  origin  in  recent  develop- 
ments of  New  England  theology;  but  the  New  School  met  the  charge 
with  the  *  Auburn  Declaration '  (Aug.  1837),  which  denied  those  errors 
and  adopted  sixteen  ^true  doctrines'  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
Calvinistic  anthropology  and  soteriology.     This  Declaration  must  be 
regarded  as  expressing  the  belief  of  the  New-School  body  at  that 
time,  whatever  the  views  of  individual  members  may  have  been.^ 
In  the  preparatory  steps  towards  a  reunion  of  these  two  bodies 

*  For  the  docamentanr  history  of  this  remarkable  movement,  see  the  Minates  of  the  two 
General  Assemblies  for  1867-69,  and  of  the  reunited  Assembly  from  1870  to  1872 ;  also  the 
new  edition  of  Moore*8  Presbyterian  Diffett  (1873),  pp.  57-106;  and  the  Memorial  Volume 
on  Pretbifterian  Reunion,  New  York,  1870. 

*  For  Uie  documentary  history  of  the  separation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  '  Ex- 
scinding Acts'  of  the  Old-School  Assembly,  we  Baird*s  Cof lection  (O.  S.)>  pp.  710  sqq.,  and 
the  first  edition  of  Moore's  New  Digest  (N.  S.),  pp.  456  sqq.  In  the  new  edition  of  Moore's 
Digest  (1873),  the  chapter  on  the  division  is  omitted,  and  the  documents  on  the  reunion 
inserted  inst<»d. 

'  The  sixteen  errors  charged  are  found  in  Baird*s  Collection^  pp.  711  and  745  sqq.,  together 
with  the  reply  of  the  New  School,  which  was  afterwards,  in  Aug.  of  the  same  year,  adopted 
hj  a  convention  of  98  commissioned  ministers  and  r>8  laymen  (besides  24  corresponding  mem- 
bers) at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  hence  called  the  *  Anburn  Declaration.*  The  latter  is  also 
embodied  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  771.  On  its  history,  comp.  Dr.  Morris,  in  the 
^«cr.  Presbj/t,  Review^  for  January,  1876. 
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after  a  separation  of  thirty-two  years,  the  question  of  the  doctnDal 
basis  took  a  prominent  part.  It  was  proposed  that  *in  the  United 
Church  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shall  be  received  and 
adopted  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  excellent  temper  and  spirit  of 
concession  which  prevailed  on  both  sides,  that  at  the  *  Presbyterian 
National  Union  Convention,'  held  in  November,  1867,  at  Philadel- 
pliia.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  New  School,  proposed  a  defining 
clause,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Old  School  orthodoxy ; '  while  the 
Rev,  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  an  Old-School  church  in  Washington  City, 
proposed  an  additional  clause  to  guarantee  the  New  School  liberty  of 
interpretation.^  The  amendments  were  received  unanimously,  with 
great  joy  and  gratitude. 

But  after  further  consideration  it  was  found  best  to  drop  both  these 
amendments,  and  when  the  reunion  was  consummated  bj  the  two 
assemblies  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 1869,  the  following  article  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

*  The  reunion  shall  be  effected  on  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  basis  of  our  commoo 
Standards  ;  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  the 
inspired  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the  Confession  of 
Faith  shall  continue  to  be  sincerely  received  and  adopted,  as  containing  the  system  of  doc- 
trine taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  nnd  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  shall  be  approved  as  containing  the  principles  and  roles  of  our 
polity. ' 

Thus  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  had  been  unfortunately  separated  by  a  permissive  decree  of 
God,  was  happily  and,  we  trust,  forever  i-eunited  by  an  efficient  and 
gracious  decree  of  God.^ 

OTHER   PRESBYTERIAN   CnUROHES   IN   THE   UNTIED   STATES. 

In  addition  to   this  large  Presbyterian  Church,  there  are  in  the 

>  The  *  Smith  amendment '  was  in  these  words :  *  It  bein^i:  understood  that  this  Confnsion 
is  received  in  its  proper  historical,  that  is,  the  Calvinistic  or  KcfoiTned,  sense.'  This  would 
exclude,  of  course,  Antinomianism  and  Fatalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Arminianism  and 
Pelagianism  on  the  other. 

'  The  *  Gurley  amendment '  was  in  these  words :  *  It  is  also  understood  that  varions  meth- 
ods of  viewing,  stating,  explaining,  and  illustrating  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  which  do 
not  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Kefoimed  or  Calvinistic  system,  are  to  be  freely  allowed  in 
the  United  Church,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  in  the  separate  Churches.* 

'  See  the  address  of  Dr.  Musgrave  at  the  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Memorial  Vohtmtj  p.  888. 
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United  States  a  number  of  emaller  ones  having  distinctively  a  Scot- 
tish origin.  Of  these  and  of  their  relation  to  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards the  Rev.  G.  D.  Mathews,  of  New  York,  from  his  own  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Pi*esbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  kindly  furnishes  for  this  work  the  following  account : 

*  Among  the  emignints  into  this  country  in  the  last  centary  were  many  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Associate  Chnrch  of  Scotland.  The  fathers  of  that  Churchf  the  Er- 
skines,  objected  not  so  much  to  the  constitution  of  the  Established  Church  as  to  its  admin- 
istration, especially  in  reference  to  patronage  and  to  Church  discipline.  In  1 753  the  Amer 
ican  Associate  Church  was  organized  as  a  Presbytery  subordinate  to  the  Antiburgher  Synod 
of  Scotland,  equalling  if  not  surpassing  the  mother  Church  in  its  rigid  adherence  to  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Westminster  standards.  Its  zeal  for  these,  indeed,  served  to  deepen 
it.**  opposition  to  the  Scottish  Establishment  as  a  Church  that  had  become  unfaithful  to  its 
roligious  profession. 

*  III  1774  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  was  constituted  in  America  by  followers 
of  Cargill,  Cameron,  and  Renwick.  These  held  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  marred  its 
standing  as  a  true  Church  of  Christ  by  entering  into  union  with  an  immoral  government — 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  being  of  this  character  because  not  based  on  Scriptural 
princi|>les.  Of  tliis  latter  position  the  proof  was  alleged  to  lie  in  its  disregard,  as  shown  by 
the  national  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  at  the  Restoration  in  1 660,  and  again  at  the  Bevolation 
in  I6b8,  of  that  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  had  been  sworn  to  in  1643,  a  Covenant 
whose  engagements  were  affirmed  to  be  binding  on  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  antil  ful- 
filled. An  additional  proof  lay  in  the  absence  from  its  constitution  of  any  acknowledgment 
of  God  as  the  Author  of  its  existence  and  the  source  of  its  authority,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  its 
Holer,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  supreme  law  of  its  conduct. 

*"  Notwithstanding  some  actual  differences,  the  force  of  circumstances  brought  these  Churches 
together,  so  that  in  1782  they  became  united  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church — minorities  on  both  sides  refusing  to  enter  the  union,  and  thus  perpetuating  their 
respective  Churches.  In  1 799  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  issued  an  edition  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  containing  the  following  changes  from  the  original  documents : 

Chap.  XX.  4. —  ...  faith,  worship,  conversation,  (insert)  or  the  order  which  Christ  hath 
established  in  his  Churchy  they  .may  Ite  lawfully  called  to  accowit,  and  proceeded  against  by  the 
censures  of  the  Church ;  and  in  pro/tortion  as  their  erroneous  o/nnions  or  practices^  either  in 
their  own  nature  or  in  the  wanner  of  pultUshing  or  maintaining  them,  are  destructive  to  the  extern 
nal  jteace  of  the  Church  and  of  civil  society,  they  may  also  be  proceeded  against  by  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate. 

Chap.  XXII  T.  3. —  .  .  .  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  (Add)  Yet,  as  the  gospel 
revelation  lays  indispensa/tle  obligations  ujnm  all  classes  of  people  who  are  favored  with  it^ 
magistrates,  as  such^  are  bound  to  execute  their  resftective  ojffices  in  a  su/tserviency  thereto,  ad- 
ministering government  on  Christian  principles^  and  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  Word;  as  those  who  shall  give  an  account  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom  God  hath 
af /pointed  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

Hence  magistrates,  as  such,  in  a  Christian  country  are  Itound  to  promote  the  Christian  religion, 
as  the  most  vdluahle  interest  of  their  subjects,  by  all  such  means  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  civil 
rights,  and  do  not  imply  an  interference  with  the  policy  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  free  and  imk- 
pettdent  kingdom  of  the  Retleemer,  nor  an  assumption  of  dominion  over  conscience. 

Chap.  XXXI.  2. — (Substitute)  The  ministers  of  Christ  themselves,  and  by  virtue  of  their 
office;  or  they  with  other  Jit  jtersons.  upon  delegation  from  their  churches,  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  appoint,  adjourn,  or  dissolve  such  synods  or  councils ;  though  in  extraordinary  cases  it  may  be 
proper  for  magistrates  to  desire  the  calling  of  a  synod  of  ministers  and  other  Jit  persons,  to  con- 
sult and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  oj^  churches  to 
comply  with  their  desire. 

*  In  the  Larger  Catechism,  under  the  things  forbidden  by  the  Second  Commandment,  the 
word  authorizing  was  substituted  for  ^ tolerating  a  fabe  religion." 
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'In  1858  the  Associate  Church,  which  had  by  this  time  grown  considermblr,  joined 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  when  the  name  United  Presbyterian  CAmrck  was 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  again  altered.    The  edition  used  by  this  Church  diffisn  frn 
the  original  in  the  following  passages : 

Chap.  XX.  4. —  ...  hath  established  in  the  Church,  they  (add)  auffkt  to  ie  etJU  U 
account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the  Churchy  if  they  belong  to  her  commmsim, 
and  thus  be  amenable  to  her  oion  spiritual  authority.  And  as  the  dml  magistfxste  is  ike  muisUr 
of  God  for  good  to  the  virtuous  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  Itiin  thai  doeik  esrS,  ie  it 
therefore  bound  to  suppress  individuals  <md  cowlnnations,  whatever  may  be  their  atfomed  objects, 
whether  political  or  religious,  whose  principles  and  practices,  openly  propagated  and  wMiafwW, 
are  calculated  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  properly  constituted  society. 

Chap.  XX II I.  8. —  .  .  .  kingdom  of  heaven,  (add)  or  in  the  least  interfere  to  repuiate  wmttert 
of  faith  <md  worship.  As  nursing  fathers,  magistrates  are  bound  to  administer  their  gommmest 
according  to  the  revealed  principles  of  Chiistianity,  and  to  itnprove  the  opportftmiiee  whiek  tkm 
high  station  and  extensive  influence  afford  in  ptvtnoting  the  Christian  remyion  <u  tkeir  own  most 
V€Uuable  interest  and  the  good  of  t/te  people  demand,  by  all  such  means  as  do  not  isnpbf  an  i»- 
fringement  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  Churcli,  or  any  assumption  of  dominion  over  the  consamctM 
of  men.  They  ought  not  to  punish  any  as  heretics  or  schismatics.  No  authoritative  judamest  em- 
cerning  matters  of  religion  is  competent  to  thetn,  as  their  authority  extends  only  to  the  exterml 
works  or  practices  of  their  subjects  as  citizens,  and  not  as  Christians,  It  is  their  duty  to  protect 
the  ChurcJi  in  such  a  manner  that  all  eodesiastical  persons  shall  enjoy  the  free,  fuU,  and  tudiyi- 
tioned  liberty  of  discharging  every  part  of  their  scured  functions  withotU  violence  or  danger.  Thty 
should  enact  no  law  which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  hinder  the  due  exerdm  ofgoeenh 
ment  and  discipline  established  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  Church.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  protect  tk 
person,  good  name,  estate,  natural  and  civil  rights  of  all  their  subjects  m  such  a  waw  that  no  per-- 
son  be  suffered,  upon  any  pretenM,  to  violatk  them ;  and  to  take  order  that  all  relimous  and  ecek- 
siastical  assemblies  be  held  without  molestation  or  disturfnince.  God  alone  being  fjord  of  the  cm- 
sdenoe,  the  civU  magistrate  may  not  compel  any  under  his  dvil  authority  to  worship  God  eontrmy 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  yet  it  is  comftetent  in  him  to  restrain  such  opinions  and  to 
punish  such  practices  as  tend  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  civil  society  and  violate  the  eomnmn 
rights  of  men. 

Chap.  XXXI.  2.— (Substitute.)  We  declare  that  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  king- 
dom distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  state,  having  a  government,  laws,  office-bearers,  and  aB 
spuitual  power  pecu/iftr  to  her sf  If  for  her  own  ediflaition ;  so  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mimt- 
ters  of  Christ,  togei/ter  with  other  flt  persons,  Ufton  delegation  from  their  churches,  by  virtue  ff 
their  office  and  the  intrinitic  jtoivtr  committed  unto  them,  to  appoint  their  own  assemb&es,  and  to 
convene  together  in  them  as  often  as  they  should  judge  it  expedient  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 

*In  the  question  of  the  Larger  Cutechismf  changed  in  1790,  the  original  word  tolerating 
was  restored. 

*  At  no  period  has  the  Associate  Church,  which  still  exists,  altered  the  langnage  of  the 
Confession.     It  has  refrained  from  doing  this,  ** judging  it  to  be  improper  for  one  eccle- 
siastical body  to  alter  any  deed  of  another,  making  it  rather  express  their  own  riews  than 
those  of  the  body  by  whom  it  was  originally  framed,  fur  hereby  the  sentiments  of  one  bodr 
may  be  unfairly  palmed  upon  another."     Any  obscurity  or  eiTor  in  the  Confession  should  be 
remedied  by  the  emitting  of  a  Testimony,  in  which  there  could  be  given  a  full  and  accunue 
statement  of  the  particular  truth  in  question.    In  1784,  therefore,  the  Associate  Chnrch  issoed 
such  a  Testimony,  in  which  (Articles  lo-li)),  speaking  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  affirmed  that 
the  magistrate,  as  such,  is  no  ruler  in  the  Church ;  that  he  should  not  grant  any  privileges  to 
those  whom  he  judges  professors  of  the  true  religion  which  may  hurt  others  in  their  natortl 
rights ;  that  his  whole  duty,  ns  a  magistrate,  resf)ccts  men,  not  as  Christians,  but  as  memben 
uf  civil  society ;  that  any  de  ficto  government  governing  orderly  is  that  ordinance  of  God  which 
must  be  obeyed,  and  that  with  any  such  government  Christians  may  lawfully  co-operate. 

*  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  has  also  retained  the  Westminster  Confession  unal- 
tered. Adhering  to  its  teaching  on  the  Civil  Magistrate,  as  this  was  received  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  Adopting  Act  of  1G47,  it  issued  in  1806  a  Testimony,  in  which  it  decUreJ 
that  civil  government  is  a  natural  institution,  but  that  to  be  a  lawful  one,  so  that  a  Christian 
man  may  take  part  in  it,  God  must  bo  acknowledged  in  its  constitution  as  the  fountain  of  all 
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power  and  authority,  and  that  Christian  nilers,  appointed  to  office  according  to  a  righteous 
civil  constitution,  have  authority  from  God  to  rule,  in  subserviency  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
The  absence  from  the  American  national  constitution  of  any  such  acknowledgment  renders 
that  covenant  unscriptura!  and  immoral,  and  st)  precludes  Christian  men  from  becoming 
identified  with  its  administration.  Another  reason  for  this  political  dissent  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  binding  obligation  of  the  Scottish  Covenants. 

*  A  difference  of  opinion  that  had  gradually  risen  within  this  Church  as  to  the  extent  of 
this  precluding  led  to  the  formation,  in  1888,  of  the  Sjfnod  of  the  Re/onned  PrtAjfterian 
Church  holding  the  extremest  view  of  political  dissent,  and  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  same 
Church,  permitting  its  members  to  exercise  the  political  franchise. 

*  As  regards  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Confession,  all  these  Churches  are  QMno  Cat- 
viniores.* 

§  99.  The  Wsstbunbteb  Standards  in  the  Cumberland  Prebbt- 

TERiAN  Church. 

SouBon. 

I.  On  the  part  of  the  Camherland  Presbsrterlan  Cbarch: 

The  Oonfitkm  qf  t^ith  t^f  the  Cumberland  Freabyterian  Chureh  in  th§  United  Statee  9f  Amtftioa,  Re- 
vised and  adopted  by  the  General  Aeeembly^  at  Prineeton,  Ky.,  May,  18».  Nashville,  Tennessee  (Board 
of  Pabl.  of  the  C.  P.  Ch.),  1875  (pp.  S88).  The  same  book  contains  also  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the 
Form  of  (Soverameut  and  Discipline,  the  Directory  of  Worship,  and  Manual. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  schism  is  conulned  in  the  Circular  Letter  of  the  late  Cumberland 
Presbytery ;  the  Reply  to  a  Pastoral  Letter  of  West  Tennessee  Presbytery. 

n.  On  the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch : 

SAMcn.  Baxbd:  CoUeetUm  qf  the  Aete,  Deliveraneeef  and  TseHmtmiee  ef  the  iVssbyttriaii  CftureA. 
Philad.  (Presbyt  Board),  1^00 :  second  ed.  1860,  pp.  640  sqq.  Contains  the  official  acts  of  the  Oeneml 
Assembly  on  the  origin  and  disorders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbytery. 

Wm.  E.  Moots:  A  Sevo  Digeet  cf  the  Acts  and  Deiiveraneee  cf  the  General  AetenMy  qfthe  Preebyterian 
Chureh  in  the  UnUei  Statee  ^  Anteriea,  Philadelphia,  1861,  p.  96  (on  the  validity  of  the  Cnmberiand 
Presbyterian  ordluanoes),  and  p.  448  (on  terms  of  correspondence). 

RoBKBT  DAvroeon :  Hietory  qf  the  Preebyterian  Chnreh  in  the  State  qf  Eentueky,  New  York,  1847 
(cb.  iz.  pp.  8S8  sqq.,  *  The  Cnmberiand  Presbyterian  Schism  *). 

HiSTOBlOAL  AND  DOOTBUIAU 

Jaxm  Smith  :  Bietory  qf  the  Chrietian  Chureh,  includitig  a  Hietory  qf  Ifts  OwmberUmd  Preebyterian 
Chureh.    Nasbrille,  1886. 
B.  R  CmiSMAw :  OHgin  at\d  Doetrinee  qf  the  Cumberland  Preebyterian  Chureh.    1866,  new  ed.  Naslk 

Tllle,  Tenn.  1876. 

RiouAiiD  Bkaru  (D.D.  and  Prof,  of  SysL  Theol.  in  Cnmberiand  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee): 
Why  am  I  a  CwmberUmd  Preebyterian  f  Nashville,  Tenn.  1879.  By  the  same  •  LwHirM  on  flj^stMiMlis 
Thedm*  >  ▼o1*-  Nashville  (Board  of  Pabl.).  Comp.  his  Art.  in  Johnson's  UMsfrwl  Oydop,  1876,  ToL  L 

F.  R.  CossiTT :  Life  and  Ttmee  qf  Rev.  Finie  Bwing.    Lonlsvllle,  1888. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  op 
America,  so  called  from  its  birth-place,  the  *  Cumberland  Country '  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  took  its  rise  in  an  extensive  revival  of  re- 
ligion which  began  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Kentucky  in  1797,  and 
reached  its  height  in  1800  and  1801,  among  a  population  mostly  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent  Methodist  ministers  took  part  in  it  This  re- 
vival called  for  a  larger  number  of  ministerial  laborers  than  could 
be  supplied  in  the  regular  way  by  the  few  Presbyterian  institutions 
of  learning  then  existing.    Hence  the  Presbytery  of  Cumberland  (*  at 
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the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  the  oldest  Presbyterian  min- 
ister then  residing  in  Kentucky')  licensed  and  ordained  a  unmber  of 
pions  men  without  a  liberal  edacation,  and  allowed  them,  in  8al>- 
scribing  the  Westminster  Confession,  to  express  their  dissent  from 
what  they  called  the  doctrine  of  *  fatality,'  i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute decrees.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky  demanded  a  re-examination  of 
these  ministers  and  candidates;  this  being  refused,  it  dissolved  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery  in  1806.  The  General  Assembly  confirmed 
the  action,  but  ultimately  recognized  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
as  an  independent  organization,  and  entered  ipto  tcims  of  correspond- 
ence with  them  as  with  other  evangelical  denominations.^ 

The  dissenters  organized  an  independent  *  Cumberland  Presbytery,' 
February  4, 1810,  consisting  of  four  regularly  ordained  ministers,  six 
licentiates,  and  seven  candidates.  The  presbytery  grew  into  the  Cum- 
berland Synod  in  1813,  and  this  adopted  a  Confession,  Catechism,  and 
Fonn  of  Church  Government.  The  Confession  was  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  which  the  Rev.  Finis  Ewing  was  the  leading  spirit.  The 
Cumberland  Synod  was  divided  into  three  (1828),  and  a  General  As- 
sembly was  formed,  which  held  its  first  session  in  May,  1829.  This 
body  subjected  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  a  final  revision.  *  In  so 
doing,  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly  only  exercised  an  undeniable 
right,  allowed  by  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  secured  by  the  civil  consti- 
tution ;  and  discharged  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  duty  to  the  Church 
and  the  world.  .  .  .  Let  the  work  be  tried  neither  by  tradition  nor  the 
fathers,  but  by  the  holy  Scriptures.'  ^ 

*  In  1825  the  General  Assembly  declared  that  the  ministrations  of  the  Cnmberland  Pr»- 
byterians  *are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  with  those  of  other  denominations'  (Baird's 
Collection^  p.  64G).  In  1849  the  General  Assembly  of  the  New  School  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  them,  and  passed  this  resolution  :  ^The  General  Assembly  of  each  Church 
shall  appoint  and  receive  delegates  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  other  Church,  who 
shall  be  possessed  of  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other  members  of  snch  Assemblies,  except 
that  of  voting'  {Minutes^  p.  184 ;  Moore,  p.  448).  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Baird  appeared 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Cnmberland  Presbytenan  Church  before  the* United  General  Assembly  in 
Baltimore,  1873,  and  was  cordially  received  {Minutes  of  the  General  A$sewhly  of  the  Prtsbtft. 
Church  for  1873,  p.  48r>).  In  the  following  year  the  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis  seni» 
salutation  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Assembly  then  in  session  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
with  the  words :  *  Serving  the  same  Lord,  we  are  one  in  him.  May  he  dwell  in  us.'  To 
this  the  Cumberland  Assembly  responded  in  the  same  fraternal  spirit  {Minutes  for  1874,  pp. 
18  and  20).  A  committee  of  ronfercnce  on  union  was  also  appointed,  but  was  discharged 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  187"*  {Minutes^  p.  480). 

'  Preface  to  the  ( 'onfession. 
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The  Cnmberland  Church  has  since  spread  rapidly^  and  extends  now 
from  Western  Pennsylvania  to  Texas  and  Cah'fornia.  It  furnishes  the 
proof  that  people  may  be  good  Presbyterians  witliout  being  Calvinists. 

THE   CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CONFESSION. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  differ  from  the  regular  Presbyteri- 
ans in  two  points — the  education  for  the  ministry  and  the  doctrine 
of  predestination.    They  adopt  and  use  the  Westminster  Confession 
in  full,  with  the  American  amendments  in  Ch&  XXIII.  and  XXXL, 
and  slight  verbal  changes,  but  they  depart  from  it  in  rejecting  the  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation  as  taught  in  Ch.  IIIJ     They  re- 
tain, however,  substantially  Ch.  XVII.  on  perseverance,  although  per- 
severance presupposes  unconditional  election,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
conditional  election.     The  Cumberland  Confession  teaches  on  the  one 
hand  conditional  election  and  unlimited  atonement,  and  on  the  other 
the  final  pei'severance  of  the  saints.     It  is  an  eclectic  compromise 
between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism;  it  is  half  Calvinistic  and  half 
.  Arminian,  and  makes  no   attempt  to  harmonize  these  antagonistic 
elements.     'Cumberland  Presbyterians,'  says  one  of  their  writers,  'be- 
lieve as  firmly  as  Arminians  do  that  salvation,  in  all  cases,  is  con- 
ditional.    But  they  believe  that  every  genuine  saint  will  comply  with 
the  conditions;  and  thus  salvation  becomes  certain  to  saints.     It  is 
uncertain  to  sinners  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  comply 
with  the  conditions;  but  certain  to  saints  because  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  conditions — "  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and 
they  follow  me."'*    The  same  writer  answei'S  the  usual  objections  to 
the  doctrine  of  persevei*ance  (the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  angels,  of  Sol- 
omon and  Peter,  the  warnings  and  exhoiiations  of  Scripture,  the  al- 
leged inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  with  free  agency  and  the  duty  of 
watchfulness),  and  urges  nine  treasons  against  the  Arminian  view  of 
falling  from  grace.' 

Another  departure  connected  with  the  former  is  the  affirmation  of 

'  See  the  changes  in  Vol.  III.  p.  771. 

*  Crisman,  1.  c.  p.  158.  Comp.  art.  of  Prof.  R.  Beard,  1.  c. :  *  Its  theology  is  Calvinistic, 
with  the  exception  of  the  offensive  doctrine  of  predestination  so  expressed  as  to  seem  to  em- 
hody  the  old  pagan  dogma  of  nerutitjf  or  fatality,* 

'  The  difficulties  of  this  great  problem  of  predestination  have  been  discussed  more  fully  in 
{  97,  pp.  791  sqq. 
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the  salvation  of  all  infants  dying  in  infancy.  The  old  Confession  £ 
Gh.  X.  3 :  '  Elect  infants,  dying  in  in&ncy,  are  regenerated  and  ss 
by  Christ  through  tlie  Spirit,  who  worketh  when  and  where  and  1 
he  pleaseth.'  This  seems  naturally  (tliough  not  necessarily)  to  in 
the  existence  of  reprobate  infants  who  ai*e  not  saved.  To  avoid 
interpretation,  the  Cumberland  Confession  substitutes  cUl  for  electa  \ 
thus  positively  teaches  universal  infant  salvation.  In  tliis  point  it 
anticipated  what  seems  now  to  be  the  general  sentiment  among  Ami 
can  Pi-esbyterians,  who  harmonize  it  with  the  WesttniDster  Confesti 
either  by  interpreting  that  aU  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  ded, 
that  it  confines  itself  to  state  as  an  article  of  faith  what  is  cleai 
warranted  in  Scripture,  and  leaves  the  rest  to  private  opinion. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  has  been  changed  bj  tl 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  Question  7  as  follows : 

CUMBBBLAND   CaTBCHUIL 


WB8TMIN8TBB  CaTBCHISM. 

What  art  ike  decrees  of  Godf 

The  decrees  of  Grod  are  his  etermai  parpose 
according  to  the  coansel  of  his  will,  wherebj, 
for  his  own  glory,  he  hath  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  to  pass. 


What  are  the  decrees  ofGodt 
The  decrees  of  Grod  are  his  purpose  accent 
ing  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  wbere^r  A 
hath  foreordained  to  bring  to  pass  what  s^ 
be  for  his  own  glory :  sin  not  being  far  Gvd 
glory ^  therefore  he  hath  not  decreed  it 


In  Question  20  the  words  'Ood  did  provide  salvation  ^^  ailfiy^^ 
hind '  are  substituted  for '  God,  having  elected  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  the  phraseology  is  othei*wi8e  changed.  In  Question  31,  for  the 
phrase  ^  What  is  efiFectnal  calling  ?'  is  substituted  ^  What  is  the  irorl' 
of  the  Spirit  V 
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EIGHTH  CHAPTER 

MODERN  PROTESTANT  CREEDS. 

§  100.  General  Survey. 

With  tlie  Westminster  standards  the  creed-making  period  of  the 

Reformed  Churches  was  brought  to  a  close.    Calvinism  found  in  them 

its  clearest  and  fullest  exposition.    The  Helvetic  Consensus  Formula 

(1675)  was  onlj'  a  weak  symbolical  after-birth,  called  forth  by  the  Sau- 

mur  controversies  on  the  extent  of  divine  election  and  the  inspiration 

of  Hebrew  vowel-points.    The  creative  power  of  Lutheran  symbolism 

had  exhausted  itself  much  earlier  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577)^ 

and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  scholastic  analysis  and  demonstration 

of  the  Lutheran  system  as  embodied  in  its  authoritative  confessions. 

The  prevailing  tendency  in  these  Churches  is  to  greater  confessional 

freedom  and  catholic  expansion  rather  than  sectarian  contraction. 

While  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our  age  has  narrowed  its  creed 

by  adding  two  new  dogmas  of  wide  range  and  import,  and  has  doomed 

to  silence  every  dissent  from  the  infallible  decisions  of  the  Vatican, 

like  a  machine  that  is  worked  by  a  single  motive  force,  and  makes 

resistance  impossible,  the  Protestant  Churches   would  simplify  and 

liberalize  their  elaborate  standards  of  former  days  rather  than  increase 

their  bulk  and  tighten  their  authority.    The  spirit  of  the  age  refuses 

to  be  bound  by  rigorous  formulas,  and  demands  greater  latitude  for 

private  opinion  and  theological  science. 

We  might  therefore  close  our  history  of  creeds  at  this  point  But 
evangelical  Protestantism  extends  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Luther- 
anism  and  Calvinism. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose,  mainly  from 
the  fruitful  soil  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  England,  firat  amid  much 
persecution,  then  under  the  partial  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act  of 
1689,  a  number  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations,  which,  while 
holding  fast  to  the  articles  of  the  oecumenical  faith  of  orthodox  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  evangelical  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
differ  on  minor  points  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline.  They  have 
passed  through  the  bloody  baptism  of  persecution  as  much  as  the  old- 
er Chui*ches  of  the  Reformation,  and  by  their  fruits  they  have  fully 
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earned  a  title  to  an  honorable  standing  in  the  family  of  Chris 
Churches. 

The  most  important  among  these  modem  denominations  are 
Ck>NGBE6ATioNALiSTB)  Baptists,  and  QuAKEBS,  who  Fose  in  the  6e\ 
teenth  century,  and  the  Methodists  and  Moravians,  who  date  fi 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  originated  in  Eng-la 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mojavians  (who  are  of  Bohemian  and  G 
man  descent),  and  found  from  the  start  a  fruitful  and  congenial  § 
in  the  American  colonies,  which  offered  an  hospitable  asylum  to 
who  suffered  from  religious  persecution. .  The  Congregationalists  h 
established  flourishing  colonies  in  Massachusetts  and  Ck)nnecticat  I 
fore  they  were  even  tolerated  in  the  mother  country.  Koger  William 
the  patriarch  of  the  American  Baptists,  though  of  English  birth  ai 
training,  made  Bhode  Island  his  permanent  home.  The  fathers  an 
founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends — Fox  and  Penn ;  of  Methodism- 
Wesley  and  Whitefield ;  of  the  Moravian  Church — Zinzendorf,  Spar 
genberg,  Nitschmann  —  visited  America  repeatedly,  and  with  sucl 
success  that  they  gave  to  their  denominations  an  Anglo-Amencai 
stamp.  Two  of  these  denominations,  the  Methodists  and  Baptists 
have  in  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century  numeric 
ally  far  outgrown  the  older  Protestant  Churches,  and  are  full  ol 
aggressive  zeal  and  energy,  both  at  home  and  in  distant  missionarr 

fields.' 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  these  Anglo-American  denominations 

till  quite  recently  were  little  known,  and  were  even  persecuted  as  in- 
truders and  unchiirchly  sects.    National  State  Churches  will  allow  tlje 


>  The  following  comparative  table  of  ministera  and  churches  in  1776  and  1876  girei  atfetf 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  growth  of  churches  in  the  United  States  during  its  first  centenaitl : 


Statibtiob  of  1776  (cm  1730-90). 

STATiBnoB  or  lS76h 

Db!«omimatio!iii.                 |     MiniaUra.        CbarchM.                      DBiioMttiAiioi««. 

MiateM.       Ck»«t« 

RAIltifttN 

722 
576 
160 
(Nobifhop.) 
400 

26 

24 

12(?) 
177 

40 

12 

»6(T) 

872 
700 
800 

600 

60 

•  •  *  • 

8(?) 
419 
100 
60 

e2(?) 

1  Baptists 

a,sn 

s,n6 

(Clbiahopa) 
866 

%m 

90,4a 

n 

541 

644 

6,141 

Sl»4 

Conjcregationalisis 

1Cnliir<injiHiiiift. 

Coiigregaiioualists 

BpiacopalianB 

4.(M 
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widest  latitude  of  theological  speculatioi})  within  the  limits  of  outwai*d 
conforuiity  rather  than  grant  freedom  of  public  worship  to  dissenting 
orgauizationS)  however  oithodox.^ 

The  nineteenth  century  has  given  birth  in  England  to  the  Ibvino- 
iTRS  and  Dabbtitbs,  and  in  America  to  the  Cumberland  Presbttk- 
RLANS,  Keformisd  Efisoopalianb,  and  other  organizations,  which  more 
or  less  depart  from  the  older  Protestant  confessions,  but  adhere  to  the 
supernatural  revelation  in  the  Bible  and  the  fundamental  articles  of 
general  orthodoxy.* 

The  creeds  of  these  modern  Protestant  denominations  (if  we  except 
the  Savoy  Declaration  of  1658  and  the  Baptist  Confession  of  1688, 
which  contain  tlie  body  of  the  Westminster  Confession)  are  thin, 
nieagi*e,  and   indefinite    as    compared    with   the    older    confessions, 
which  grew  out  of  the  profound  theological  controversies  of  the  six- 
teenth century.     They  contain  much  less  theology ;  they  confine  them- 
selves to  a  popular  statement  of  the  chief  articles  of  faith  for  practical 
use,  and  leave  a  large  margin  for  the  exercise  of  private  judgment. 
In  this  respect  they  mark  a  return  to  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  baptismal  creeds  and  rules  of  faith.     The  authoi-ity  of  creeds, 
moreover,  is  lowered,  and  the  absolute  supremacy  and  suflSciency  of  the 
Scriptures  is  emphasized. 

In  the  present  age  there  is,  especially  in  America,  a  growing  tendency 
towards  a  liberal  recognition  and  a  closer  approach  of  the  various 
evangelical  denominations  in  the  form  of  a  free  union  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  common  work  of  the  Master,  without  interfering  with  the 
inner  organization  and  peculiar  mission  of  each.  This  union  tendency 
manifests  itself  from  different  starting-points  and  in  different  direc- 

*  Under  the  dispaniging  name  of  xects  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  other  denomina- 
tions figure  ttsaallj  in  German  works  on  Symbolics  that  recognize  only  three  pkurche*  or 
Confeasiofu — the  Catholic  (Greek  and  Roman),  tlie  Lutheran,  and  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic). 
The  late  Professor  Marheineke,  one  of  the  chief  writers  on  Symbolics,  after  explaining  to  his 
cntechamens  of  Trinity  Parish,  in  Berlin,  that  there  are  three  Churches  in  Christendom, 
asked  a  pupil,  'To  what  Church  do  yon  belong?'  and  received  the  answer,  'To  Trinity 
Chnrch. '  The  science  of  Symbolics,  or  Comparative  Theology,  has  thus  far  been  almost  ex- 
clusively cultivated  in  Germany,  but  should  be  reconstructed  on  a  much  more  liberal  scale  in 
England  and  America,  where  all  denominations  meet  in  daily  intercourse  and  on  terms  of 
equal  rights. 

'  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  connection 
with  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
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tious,  now  in  the  form  of  voluntary  associations  (such  as  Bible  a 
Tract  Societies^  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Associations,  the  Evangelic 
Alliance,  the  German  Church  Diet),  now  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastic 
confederations  (Pan- Anglican  Council,  Presbyterian  AUiauce,  Angl 
Greek  Committees,  the  Bonn  Conferences),  now  in  the  form  of  organ 
union  (the  evangelical  Union  of  Lutherans  and  Reformed  Chnrches  i 
Prussia  and  other  German  States,  Presbyterian  Reunion  of  Old  an 
New  School).  The  same  tendency  calls  forth  eflForts,  f€$eble  as  yet,  i 
formulate  the  essential  consensus  of  the  creeds  of  congenial  sections  <j 
Christendom.  The  old  motto,  in  necessariis  unitasy  in  dubiis  libert'P 
in  omnibus  caritas^  is  struggling  to  become  a  practical  reality ;  the  agi 
of  separation  and  division  is  passing  away,  and  the  age  of  the  reuniu: 
of  divided  Christendom  is  beginning  to  dawn,  and  to  gather  the  corj^ 
of  Christ's  army,  so  long  engaged  in  internal  war,  against  the  oommoij 
foe  Antichrist. 

§  101.  The  Conobboationalistb. 

LiTKBATimX. 
L  BnQLUH  COMOKBOATIOHAl.nil. 

See  tbe  eonrces  of  the  Westminster  Aesembly,  and  Uie  blBtorical  works  of  Neal,  Stongfatoo,  srd 
othern  mentioned  In  K  9i^  1^,  nnd  04. 

JoiiM  RoBiNBON  (Pastor  of  tlie  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  Lejden,  d.  18KQ :  ITdrfta,  wUh  MewMir  ^  Aberi 
Ashlon.    London,  1^1, 8  vols. 

The  Orand  Debate  eoneeming  PrenhyUry  and  Bpiaeopaey  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  (Load.  1<5f). 

Tbe  works  of  Drs.  Goopwin,  Owxn,  Hows,  and  other  patriarchs  of  Independency. 

BuiJAMiN  BnooK :  The  Uvea  qf  the  Pwitane/rfim  Qtism  Wixoibeth  to  1608.    London.  181S,  S  to)& 

Bbkjamik  HANiitmY:  Historical  MemorialH  relating  to  the  IndependenU  or  CangrogatwmUieiMy  fivm 
their  Rise  to  the  Rtntoratiun  <\f  the  Monarchy,  A,D.  IMO.  London  (Congr^.  Union  of  Eoglaiid  a£l 
Wales),  1630-1844,  8  vols. 

Joe.  Flktoh  ru  :  Hietorp  of  Independetwy  in  Bngland  irinee  the  B^ormation.   London,  1647-1849, 4  T<tA 

Grobok  Pvnoh abd  (of  Boston) :  BiUory  qf  CongregatkmaHeimftom  about  A.D.  S60  to  the  Proetnt  Timi, 
fid  ed.  rewritten  and  enlarged.  New  York  and  Boston  (Hard  St  Hoaghton),  1866-81, 6  vols,  fllw  int 
two  v<ds.  are  IrreleTant) 

JoHM  W  ADDiHOTOic :  CongrtgoHonol  Hietary,  190O-166T.  London,  186»->78, 4  Tols.  Seoond  toIiibs  ftvs 
1067  to  1700,  Lond.  1874  (See  a  searching  and  damaging  rerlew  of  this  work  1^  Dr.  I>BXtar  in  tke  **  Oon- 
greg.  quarterly  **  for  July,  1874,  Vol.  XVL  pp.  490  sqq.) 

HsBBSBY8.SKBATS:^£ristoryaf<A«'VefC9UifvJ^qf  A^IaiidAvMlMStolSBL    IdmdaD,1sa;U9L 


IL  Amkbioan  CoiroasaATiovALXSM. 

(1)  SoureetL 

The  works  of  Jobh  Roiiinson,  abo^e  quoted,  especially  his  Juati/Uation  qf  S^partMm  fnm  Oe 
Church  qf  England  (1610,  printed  In  1639). 

JouH  Cotton  (of  Boston,  Bngland,  an^d  then  of  Boston,  Mass.) :  The  Way  «^  the  CAtirdb*  qf  Clrwf  to 
New  Bngland.  Or  the  Way  of  Churches  Walking  in  Brotherly  SqwUitti  or  Co^ordinatvm,  vithoHt  Stiifirtkm 
of  one  Church  to  another.  Meamtred  by  the  Qolden  Reed  of  the  Sanctuary.  London,  1645.  By  the  nmt- 
The  Way  of  Congregational  Churehen  cleared  (nf^alnst  Balllle  nnd  Rntherford).    London,  16i^ 

Thomas  Hookkb  (of  Hartford,  Conn.) :  A  Survey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  1H»eijMne.    Lnndnn,  1^^ 

Robinson,  Cotton,  and  Hooker  are  the  connecting  links  between  Bngllsh  Independency  and  Ameri- 
can Congregationalism.  Their  rare  pamphlets  (wretchedly  printed,  like  most  works  dnriog  tbe  period 
of  the  civil  wars,  from  want  of  good  type  mid  paper)  are  mostly  found  in  the  Cougregatioual  libraiy  H 
Boston,  and  onght  to  be  repnblished  hi  collected  form. 
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AI.XXAHDXB  Youiio:  Chron1eU$  qf  th$  POgrim  Father*  cf  ths  Colony  of  Ptj/mouth,  from  1608  to  16S8. 
BoatoD,  1841. 

AuEXAMDKB  Yomo :  CAfORieies  qf  ths  First  Planters  cf  the  Colony  of  Maseachtmtte  Bay.  From  1688  to 
1686.     Boston,  1846. 

Qmowan  B.  Chxktbb:  The  Journal  cf  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth^  in  New  Engla/nd,  in  1680;  reprinted 
front  the  original  tolwme,  with  iUuetratione,    New  York,  1848. 

Nathamasl  Mortom  (Secretai7  to  the  Conrt  for  the  Jarisdictlon  of  New  Plymouth):  Sew  England's 
Menunrial.  BoetoD,  1866  (6th  ed.  Couj^reg.  Board  of  Pabllcation).  fieprints  of  Memorial  of  1660, 
Bradford*!  Hiatory  of  Plymouth  Colouy,  etc. 

(2)  HietorieB. 

Bbmjamim  Tkumbull,  D.D.  :  A  Complete  History  of  Co/nneetie^  Civil  and  Beelesiastiealtftom  the  Bmi- 
ffrtUwon  cf  its  First  Planters,  from  England,  in  ths  year  16S0,  to  the  year  1T64.    New  Haven,  1818, 8  Tola. 

L BOif  AKi>  Baook  :  Thirtem*  HistoriaU  Diseofirses,  on  the  Completion  of  Two  Hundred  Years  from  the 
Beginning  <tf  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven.    New  Haven,  18S9. 

JoeKPH  B.  Fklt  :  The  Ecclesiastical  History  cf  New  England;  comprising  not  only  Religkms,  but  also 
MorcU  and  other  RelatUy,  e.    Boston,  Maifs.  (Congregational  Library  Association),  1865-1868, 8  vols. 

JoBKPH  S.  Ci^KK :  A  Hietorieal  iSfcetcA  qf  ths  Congregational  Churches  in  Massachusetts  from  1680  to 
ISSa     Boston,  1868. 

Memorial  qf  the  8emi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  qf  the  Theologieal  Seminary  at  Andooer, 
AndoTer,  Mass.  1800. 

ContrihutUms  to  the  J  \eeleeiastieal  History  cf  Connecticut ;  prepared  under  the  Direetion  of  the  Oeneral 
Aeaoeiattoti  to  Commemorate  the  Completion  cf  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years  since  its  First  Annual 
Aeeembly.    New  Haven  (pnbl.  by  Wm.  L.  Kimqblbt),  1861. 

Damibl  Applxtom  Wuitb:  New  England  CongregoHonalism  in  its  Origin  and  Purity;  Illustrated  by 
the  Foundation  and  Early  Eeoords  cf  the  First  Church  in  Salem  [Mass.].  Salem,  1861.  Comp.  JUply  to 
the  above,  by  Josbpu  B.  Fklt.    Salem,  1861. 

The  first  vols,  of  O.  Banobovt's  History  cf  the  United  States  (begun  in  1884) ;  last  ed.  1876^  6  vols. 

JoBM  GoRBAM  Palpbxt  :  History  cf  New  England.    Boston,  1860-1874, 4  vols. 

Lbunabi)  Baoom  :  The  Genesis  cf  the  New  Etigland  Churches.    New  York,  1874. 

HxMBY  Mabtyh  Dbxtbb:  As  to  Roger  WiUiams  and  his  *  BanishmetU*  from  the  Massaehusstts  Planta- 
tion  ;  with  a  few  further  Words  coneeming  the  Bapti^  the  Quakers,  and  Religious  Liberty.  Boston,  1876 
(Congregational  Publishing  Society).  A  vindication  of  the  Massachnsetts  Colony  against  the  charge 
uf  intolerance. 

Numerous  essays  and  reviews  relating  to  the  Congregational  polity  and  doctrine  and  the  history  of 
Congregational  Churches  may  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  following  periodicals: 

Ameriean  Quarterly  Register.    Boston,  Maw.  1897-1848, 16  vole. 

The  Christian  Spectator,    let  eeriee  monthly :  2d  eeries  quarterly.    New  Haven,  1819-1888, 80  vols. 

The  NeW'Engkmder,  quarterly  (continued).    New  Hiiven,  1S48-1876, 84  vols. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly  (continued).  Boston,  Mass.  let  series,  1800-1866, 10  vols. ;  8d  series, 
1860  1876,  8  vols. 

The  Congregational  Year-Book.    New  York,  1864-1860, 6  vols. 

Other  light  is  thrown  on  the  Congregational  history  and  polity  by  ReeuUe  cf  CouneUe,  many  of  which, 
In  cases  of  peculiar  interest,  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

(8)  Congregational  Polity. 

OmgrsgaHonal  Order,  The  Aneient  Pla^forms  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England,  with  a 
Dtgeet  of  Rules  and  Usc^es  in  Conneetieut.  PubL  by  direction  cf  the  Getteral  Association  of  Conneetieut. 
Kiddletown,  Conn.  1848.    [Edited  by  Lbonabu  Baoom,  Datih  D.  Fikli>,  Timothy  P.  Gillbt.] 

TnoMAS  C.  Upham  :  Ratio  DisHplinee;  or.  The  Conetitution  cf  the  COngregatiotuU  Churehes,  Examined 
and  Deduced  from  Early  Congregational  Writers,  a»ui  other  Sedesiastieal  Authorities,  and  from  Usage. 
8d  edition.    Portland,  1844. 

pBBSTOir  Cummibos:  A  Dictionary  cf  Congregational  Usages  and  Principles  aeeording  to  Aneient  and 
Modem  Authors;  to  which  ore  added  brief  Notices  cf  some  of  the  Pritteipal  Writers,  Assemltlies,  and 
Treatiees  referred  to  in  the  Compilatinn.    Bneton,  1808. 

Okobob  Pumobabd:  A  View  of  Connretyationalimn,  its  Principles  and  Doctrines;  the  Testimony  of 
Eeeleeiaetieal  History  in  its  Favtr,  iOt  I*rartiee,  and  iU  Advantages.  [1st  edition,  1840.]  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Boston  (Congreg.  Board  of  Publication),  1866. 

Hbbbv  Mabttn  Dbxtxb:  Congregationalism:  What  it  is;  Whence  it  is;  How  it  Works;  Why  U  is 
Better  than  any  other  Form  cf  Church  iShvsmment    Bofton,  1860 ;  fttbed.  revlaed,  1879. 

Congregationalism  has  its  name  from  the  prominence  it  gives  to  the 
particular  congregation  as  distinct  from  the  general  Church/     It  aims 

'  This  term  is  preferable  to  Independency.    In  England  both  terms  are  used  sjrnonymocw' 
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to  establish  a  congregation  of  real  believers  or  converts,  and  it  declares 
such  a  congregation  to  be  independent  of  outward  jurisdiction,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  king  or  a  bishop  or  a  presbytery.  Under  the  firet 
aspect  it  has  several  precedents ;  under  the  latter  aspect  it  forms  a  Dew 
chapter  in  Church  history,  or  at  least  it  carries  the  pix>te6t  against  for- 
eign jurisdiction  a  great  deal  farther  than  the  Reformers,  who  protest- 
ed against  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  papacy,  but  recognized  some 
governmental  jurisdiction  over  local  congregations. 

CONGREGATIONS   IN   THE  APOSTOLIO  AQE. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  church  or  congregation^  denotes 
sometimes  the  Church  universal,  the  whole  body  of  Christian  believers 
spread  throughout  the  world  ;^  sometimes  a  particular  congregation  at 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  Rome,  or  any  otlier  place.*  The  congre- 
gations are  related  to  the  Church  as  members  to  the  body.  The  de- 
nominational and  sectarian  use  of  the  word  is  foreign  to  the  Scriptures, 
which  know  of  no  sect  but  the  sect  called  Christians.*  Denominations 
or  Confessions  are  the  growth  of  history  and  adaptations  of  Christian- 
ity to  the  differences  of  race,  nationality,  and  psychological  constitution; 
and  after  fnlfiUing  their  mission  they  will,  as  to  their  hninan  imper- 
fections and  antagonisms,  disappear  in  the  one  kingdom  of  Christ, 
which,  however,  in  the  beauty  of  its  living  unity  and  harmony,  will 
include  an  endless  variety. 

An  organized  local  congregation  in  the  apostolic  age  was  a  company 
of  saints,^  or  a  self-supporting  and  self-governing  society  of  Christian 
behevers,  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated  for  purposes  of 
worship,  growth  in  holiness,  and  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
The  Apostolic  churches  were  not  free  from  imperfection  and  cor- 

ly.  The  American  Congregationalists  rather  disclaim  the  designation  Independents,  except 
for  a  small  portion  of  their  ancestors,  namely,  the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers'  of  Plyroomh.     See  below. 

^  efc«cAi}(Tia,  from  eicicaXlui,  to  call  out,  means  (like  ^S^p)  any  public  assembly,  bat  especially 
a  religious  assembly. 

'  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  Acts  xx.  28 ;  Gal.  i.  13 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  etc. 

'  Matt,  xviii.  17;  Acts  v.  1 1 ;  viii.  3;  xv.  41  (in  the  plural,  at  iKkkrtaiai)\  Gal.  i.  22;  Rom. 
xvi.  4,  .5,  etc. 

*  Comp.  Acts  xi.  2G ;  xxn.  28;  1  Pet.  iv.  10.  There  were  parties  or  sects  among  th€ 
Christians  at  Corinth  which  assumed  apostolic  designations,  but  Paul  rebuked  them  (1  Cor. 
\.  10-13 ;  iii.  3,  4).  The  tril)cs  of  Israel  may  be  quoted  as  a  Jewish  precedent  of  tke  divisions 
in  Christendom,  but  they  formed  one  nation. 

•  iKKKfiaiai  rwv  dyttnv,  1  Cor.  xiv.  33. 
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mptioi),  but  they  were  separated  from  the  Burrounding  world  of  un- 
believers^ and  constantly  reminded  of  their  high  and  holy  calling. 

THE   AKTE-NIOENE   OHIXBCHES. 

In  the  ante-Nicene  age  a  distinction  was  made  between  the  church 
of  believers  or  communicant  members  and  tlie  church  of  catechumens 
or  hearers  who  were  in  course  of  preparation  for  membership,  but  not 
allo^red  to  partake  of  the  coramnnionJ  Public  worship  was  accord- 
ingly  divided  into  the  service  of  the  faithful  {miaaa  fideliunC)  and  the 
service  of  the  catechumens  {missa  catechumenorum), 

MIXTURE   OF  THE  CHURCH   WTTH   THE  WORLD.      . 

With  the  union  of  Church  and  State  since  Constantino  the  original  . 
idea  of  a  church  of  real  believers  was  gradually  lost,  and  became 
identical  with  a  parish  which  embraced  all  nominal  Christians  in  a 
particular  place  or  district.  Baptism,  confirmation,  and  attendance  at 
comniunion  were  made  obligatory  upon  all  residents,  whether  converted 
or  not,  and  every  citizen  was  supposed  to  be  a  Christian.'  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  Church  and  the  world  was  well-nigh  obliterated,  and 
the  Church  at  large  became  a  secular  empire  with  an  Italian  sovereign 
at  its  head.    Hence  the  complaint  of  Dante  (in  Milton's  rendering) : 

*  Ah !  Constantine,  of  how  much  iU  was  caase, 
Not  thj  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee  I' 

ATTEMPTS   TO   RESTORE    THE  TUSITr   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Monasticism  was  an  attempt  in  the  Catliolic  Church  itself  to  save 
the  purity  of  the  congregation  by  founding  convents  and  nunneries 
secluded  not  only  from  the  world,  but  also  from  all  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  life.  It  drained  the  Church  of  many  of  its  best  elements, 
and  left  the  mass  more  corrupt. 

The  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldenses  introduced  strict  con- 
gregational discipline  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  Church. 

The  Eeforraers  of  the  sixteenth  century  deplored  the  want  of  truly 

*  Comp.  the  modern  American  distinction  between  charch  proper  and  congregation. 

'The  Jews — like  the  *  untaxed  Indians*  in  the  United  States — were  excluded  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  as  unmercifully  persecuted  during  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Christians 
were  peraecated  by  the  Jews  in  the  apostolic  age. 

Vol.  1. — G  o  o 
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Cliristian  congregations  after  the  apostolic  model,  and  wished  to  rev 
them,  but  Luther  and  Zwingli  gave  it  up  in  despair  from  the  want 
material  for  congregational  self-government  (which  can  never  be  i 
veloped  without  an  opportunitj  and  actual  experiment). 

Calvin  was  more  in  earnest,  and  astonished  the  world  by  fonndii 
in  Geneva  a  flourishing  Christian  commonwealth  of  the  strictest  d 
cipline,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  B 
it  was  based  on  a  close  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powc 
which  destroyed  the  voluntary  feature,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  san 
confusion  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Tlie  Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  emphasized  the  voluntary  princ 
pie  and  the  necessity  of  discipline,  but  they  injured  their  cause  li 
fanatical  excesses. 

The  German  Pietists  of  the  school  of  Spener  and  Prancke  realize 
their  idea  of  eodesiolcB  in  eodesia^  or  select  congenial  circles  withii 
the  outward  organization  of  the  promiscuous  national  Church,  froti 
which  they  never  separated.  Wesley  did  originally  the  same  thing 
but  his  movement  resulted  in  a  new  denomination. 

The  Moravians  went  farther,  and  established  separate  Christian  col 
onies,  which  in  the  period  of  rationalism  and  infidelity  were  hki 
beacon-lights  in  the  surrounding  darkness. 

ENGLISH   AND  AMEBICAN  OONOBEGATIONAUSIC. 

English  and  American  Congregationalism,  or  Congregationalism  u 
a  distinct  denomination,  arose  among  the  Puritans  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  first  identified  witli 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Bobert  Browne,  and  called  Brownism ;  but,  be- 
ing an  unworthy  representative  and  an  apostate  from  his  principles, 
he  was  disowned.'  It  had  other  and  more  worthy*  pioneers,  such  as 
Barrowe,  Greenwood,  Johnson^  Ainsworth,  Penry,  and  especially  John 
Robinson.'    The  Independents  were,  like  every  new  sect,  persecuted 

'  Robert  Browne,  a  clerg}-inAn  of  the  Estublished  Church  and  a  restless  agitator,  arged  a 
reformation  '  without  tarrying  for  any/  a  complete  separation  from  the  national  Cbmth  t$ 
an  anti-Christian  institution,  and  the  formation  of  independent  Christian  societies.  After 
suffering  persecution  and  exile  (he  was  imprisoned  about  thirty  times),  he  retunied  to  tk 
ministry  of  the  national  Church,  where  he  led  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  till  his  death,  in  16$-, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

'  See  on  these  early  witnesses  and  martyrs  of  Independency,  Hanbnry  (VoL  I.  da|». 
iL-xxvi.),  Brook  (VoL  III.))  and  Punchard  (VoL  III.). 
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under  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
fii-st  in  Holland  and  then  in  the  wilderness  of  New  England. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament^  which  promised  to 
inaugurate  a  jubilee  to  all  tender  consciences,  they  began  to  breatlie 
freely,  and  hastened  to  return  from  exile ;  '  for,'  says  Fuller,  *  only 
England  is  England  indeed,  though  some  parts  of  Holland  may  be 
like  unto  it'^  They  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  labors  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  especially  through  Dr.  Goodwin 
and  Rev.  Philip  Nye,  who  are  styled  the  *  patriarchs'  of  orthodox 
Independency.  They  became  the  ruling  political  and  religious  power 
in  England  during  the  short  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  furnished 
the  majority  to  his  ecclesiastical  commission,  called  the  Triers.  After 
the  Bestoration  they  were  again  persecuted,  being  held  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  King  Charles  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  In  1689  they  acquired  toleration,  and  are  now  one 
of  the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  influential  among  the  Dissenting 
bodies  in  England. 

The  classical  soil  of  Congregationalism  is  New  England,  where  it 
established  ^  a  Church  without  a  bishop  and  a  State  without  a  king.' 
From  New  England  it  spread  into  the  far  West,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  other  Churches. 
Puritan  Congregationalism  is  the  father  of  New  England  and  one 
of  the  grandfathers  of  the  American  Eepublic,  and  it  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  its  children.'     It  lacks  a  proper  appreciation  of  histor- 

>  Vol.  VI.  p.  280. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  quote  from  an  essay  which  I  wrote  and  published  in  the  midst  of  our  dvil 
war  (1868),  when  New  England  was  most  anpopnlar,  the  following  tribute  to  its  influence 
upon  American  history :  '  It  seems  superfluous,  even  in  these  days  of  sectional  prejudice, 
party  animosity,  and  dander,  to  say  one  word  in  praise  of  New  England.  Facts  and  insti- 
tutions always  speak  best  for  themselves.  We  iiiight  say  with  Daniel  Webster,  giving  his 
famous  eulogy  on  Massachusetts  a  more  general  application  to  her  five  sister  States :  '*  There 
they  stand :  look  at  them,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  their  history — the  world  knows 
it  by  heart :  the  past  at  least  is  secure. "  The  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  that  rocky  and  bar- 
ren country  called  New  England  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  history.  In  the  short 
period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  it  has  attained  the  height  of  modem  civilization  which  it 
required  other  countries  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  reach.  Naturally  the  poorest  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  has  become  the  intellectual  garden,  the  busy  workshop,  and  the  think- 
ing brain  of  this  vast  republic.  In  general  wealth  and  prosperity,  in  energy  and  enterprise, 
in  love  of  freedom  and  respect  for  law,  in  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  education,  in  letters 
and  arts,  in  virtue  and  reli^on,  in  every  essential  feature  of  national  power  and  greatness,  the 
people  of  the  six  New  England  States,  and  more  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  need  not  fear 
a  comparison  with  the  most  favored  nation  on  the  globe.     But  the  power  and  influence  of 
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ical  Cliristiauity  and  its  claims  upon  our  regard  and  obedience; 
by  bringing  to  light  the  manhood  and  freedom  of  the  ChristiaD  { 
pie,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  individual  congregations,  it  ma 
a  real  progress  in  the  development  of  Protestantism,  and  has  leaver 
other  Protestant  denominations  in  America;  for  here  congr^tii 
justly  claim  and  exercise  a  ranch  larger  share,  and  have  conseqaeni 
a  much  deeper  interest  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  th; 
in  the  State  Churches  of  Europe.  The  Congregational  system  implit 
of  course,  the  power  of  self-government  and  a  living  faith  in  Chrii 
without  which  it  would  be  no  government  at  all.  It  moreover  requii^ 
the  cementing  power  of  fellowship. 

na>EPENDENCT   AND  FELLOWSHIP. 

Anglo-American  Congregationalism  has  two  tap  roots,  independenc 
and  fellowship,  on  the  basis  of  the  Puritan  or  Calvinistdc  faith.  It  sue 
ceeds  in  the  measure  of  its  ability  to  adjust  and  harmonize  them.  I 
is  a  compromise  between  pure  Independency  and  Presbyterianisin.  It 
must  die  without  fi*eedom,  and  it  can  not  live  without  authority,  h 
dependency  without  fellowship  is  ecclesiastical  atomism;  fellowship 
without  Independency  leads  to  Presbyterianism  or  Episcopacj.* 

It  starts  from  the  idea  of  an  apostolic  congregation  as  an  oigani^ 


New  England,  owing  to  the  enterprising  and  restless  character  of  its  popnl^^on,  extendi  hi 
beyond  its  own  limits,  and  is  almost  omnipresent  in  the  United  States.  The  twentr  tbousua 
Puritans  who  emigrated  from  England  within  the  course  of  twenty  years,  from  1620  to  1^'^ 
and  received  but  few  accessions  until  the  modem  flood  of  mixed  European  ima^gnuioo  xi 
in,  have  grown  into  a  race  of  several  millions,  diffused  themselves  more  or  less  into  e^ 
State  of  the  Union,  and  take  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  and  development  of  e*^ 
new  State  of  the  great  West  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Their  principles  hsre  tPt^ 
like  leaven  npon  American  society;  their  inflnence  reaches  into  all  the  ramifications <)f<^ 
commerce,  manufactures,  politics,  literature,  and  religion ;  there  is  hardly  a  TrotesWitCbBrf^ 
or  Sabbath-school  in  the  land,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  which  does  not  feel,  dirwd;  f 
indirectly,  positively  or  negatively,  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  that  ooostaotl^  co^ 
nates  from  the  classical  soil  of  Puritan  CThristianity.* 

>  Dr.  Emmons,  one  of  the  leaders  of  New  England  Congregationalism,  is  crodited  «ii^ 
this  memorable  dictum :  *■  Associationisro  leads  to  Consociationism ;  Consociaiioo'^  ^' 
to  Presbyterianism ;  Presbyterianism  leads  to  Episcopacy ;  Episcopacy  lesds  to  Bootf 
Catholicism;  and  Homan  Catholicism  is  an  ultimate  fact*  (Prof.  Park,  in  Memo^f^^ 
mofi«,  p.  163).  But  there  would  be  equal  force  in  the  opposite  reasoning  from  lodqiai^ 
to  anarchy,  and  from  anarchy  to  dissolution.  Independents  have  a  right  to  protect  t^ 
tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  bishops  or  presbyters  (* priests  writ  large*);  bat  thert*'*^ 
Brethrep  as  well  as  Lord  Bishops,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  congregation  over  a  minister,  or  «<* 
majority  over  a  minority,  is  as  bad  as  any  other  kind  of  tyranny. 
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and  industrious  communitj  in  Holland  and  on  the  borders  of  Germany 
(1536).    He  gave  them  a  strict  system  of  discipline,  and  endeavored 
to  revive  the  idea  of  a  pure  apostolic  congregation  consisting  of  true  be- 
lievers unmixed  with  the  world.    He  labored  in  constant  peril  of  life 
with  untiring  patience  till  his  death,  Jan.  13, 1 561.   *  For  eighteen  years,' 
lie  says, '  with  my  poor  feeble  wife  and  little  children,  has  it  behooved 
me  to  bear  great  and  various  anxieties,  sufferings,  griefs,  afflictions, 
miseries,  and  persecutions,  and  in  every  place  to  find  a  bare  existence, 
in  fear  and  danger  of  my  life.    While  some  preachers  are  reclining  on 
their  soft  beds  and  downy  pillows,  we  oft  are  hidden  in  the  caves  of 
the  earth ;  while  they  are  celebrating  the  nuptial  or  natal  days  of  their 
children  with  feasts  and  pipes,  and  rejoicing  with  the  timbrel  and  the 
harp,  we  are  looking  anxiously  about,  fearing  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
lest  persecutors  should  be  suddenly  at  the  door;  while  they  are  saluted 
by  all  around  as  doctors,  masters,  lords,  we  are  compelled  to  hear  our- 
Belves  called  Anabaptists,  ale-house  preachers,  seducers,  heretics,  and 
to  be  hailed  in  the  devil's  name.     In  a  word,  while  they  for  their  min- 
istry are  remunerated  with  annual  stipends  and  prosperous  days,  our 
wages  are  the  fire,  the  sword,  the  death.'  * 

His  followers  were  called  Mennonites  after  his  death.'  They  ac- 
quired at  last  toleration,  first  in  Holland  from  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  1572,  and  full  liberty  in  1626.  They  spread  to  the  Palati- 
nate, Switzerland,  Eastern  Prussia,  and  by  emigration  to  South  Bussia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  Quite  recently  sev- 
ei*al  hundred  families  left  their  Russian  settlements  for  America  be- 
cause the  privilege  of  exemption  from  military  service  was  withdrawn. 
They  are  a  small,  quiet,  peaceful,  industrious,  and  moral  community, 
like  the  Quakers.  Their  historian,  Schyn,  labors  to  show  that  they 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  fanatical  and  revolutionary 
Anabaptists  of  Miinster. 

The  Mennonites  were  divided  during  the  lifetime  of  Menno  into 
two  parties  on  questions  of  discipline :  1,  the  ^  coarse '  Mennonites  {die 
Groben\  or  Waterlanders,  who  were  more  numerous,  and  fiourished  in 

'  Schyn,  Plenior  Dedttct,  p.  133  (quoted  in  Introd.  to  Baptist  TracU  on  Liberty  of  Con- 
tcience^  p.  Ixxxii.). 

*  Or  Uoopsgezinden,  i.e.,  Dippers.  In  Menno's  writings  they  are  caUed  Gemeente  Gods^ 
eUendige,  weerhxe  Chritienen,  breeders,  etc.,  but  never  Mennomies.  See  Gieseler,  Vol.  III. 
Pt.  II.  p.  92. 
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the  Waterland  district  of  North  Holland;  2, the  'refined'  Mennonite^ 
{die  Feine7i)y  who  were  chiefly  Flemings,  Frieslanders,  and  Germanaw 
The  latter  adhered  to  the  strict  discipline  of  the  founder 

The  Menuonites  acknowledge  '  the  Confession  of  Waterland,'  whic^ 
was  drawn  up  by  two  of  their  pi'eachers,  John  Kis  (Hans  de  Rys)  and 
Lubbert  Gterardi  (Gerritsz),  in  the  Dutch  language.* 

It  consists  of  forty  Articles,  and  teaches,  besides  the  common  doc- 
trines of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  the  peculiar  views  of  this  oommanitj. 
It  rejects  oaths  (Ait.  XXXYIIL,  on  the  ground  of  Matt  v.  37  and 
James  v.  10),  war  (XYIII.),  and  secular  office-holding,  because  it  is  not 
commanded  by  Christ  and  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  character; 
but  it  enjoins  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate  as  a  divine  appointment 
wherever  it  does  not  contradict  the  Word  of  God  and  interfere  with 
u\e  dictates  of  conscience  (XXXVIL).     The  Church  consists  of  the 
faithful  and  regenerate  men  scattered  over  the  earth,  under  Christ  the 
Lord  and  King  (XXIY.).     Infant  baptism  is  rejected  as  unBcriptural 
(XXXI.);  but  the  Menuonites  differ  from  other  Baptists  by  sprink- 
ling.^   On  the  Lord's  Supper  they  agree  with  Zwingli.     They  admit 
hereditary  sin,  but  deny  its  guilt  (Art  IV.).     They  hold  to  condition- 
al election  and  universal  redemption.^    But  during  the  Arminian  con- 
troversy a  portion  sided  with  the  strict  Calvinists.     They  reject  also 
law-suits,  revenge,  every  kind  of  violence,  and  worldly  amusements. 
In  many  respects  they  are  the  forerunnei3  of  the  Quakers  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  English  and  American  Baptists. 

>  Schyn  give^  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  Hutoria  Menntmitarum^  pp.  172-220,  imder  the 
title,  PrcBcipuarum  Christiance  Jidei  Articuhrum  brevU  Confessio  adorncUa  a  Joasm€  Ru»  d 
Lubberto  Gerardi,  He  calls  it  also  Afennonitarum  Con/ettnoj  or  Formula  CotuemMug  inter  Waitr- 
lando$.  He  says  the  confessions  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Mennonites  agree  with  it  in  afl 
fundamental  articles.  Winer  (Compar.  DarsteUung^  etc.,  pp.  24,  25),  gives  a  list  of  MeonoB- 
ite  C/Onfessions  and  Catechisms. 

-  One  branch  of  them,  the  CoIIegiants  or  Rh3msburger8,  held,  howerer,  to  the  neoesoti'  of 
immersion.  They  have  but  recently  become  extinct,  having  had  among  them  some  men  of 
distinction. 

'  Art.  VII.  derives  sin  exclusively  from  the  will  of  man,  and  teaches  that  God  predestinstsd 
and  ci'etited  all  men  for  salvation  {omnes  decrevit  et  creavit  ad  saluiem\  that  he  provided  dtt 
remedy  fur  all,  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  saves  all  who  believe  and  perBCvere. 
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§  105.  Thb  Reoulab  OB  Calvinistio  Baftibtb. 

LUeniwte, 

Caft^t99Um»  t^FaUh  ani  other  PiMie  DoeumtnU  illuttrathe  €f  the  BUtory  €f  the  Baptiel  Chunhet  qf 
Br^gtand  in  the  SevetUeenth  Century,  Edited  /or  the  Haneerd  KnoilyH  Society  by  Bdwabd  Bsam  Umdkbhxll. 
Ix>ndoii  (Haddon  Brothers  A  Co.)*  18M.  Contains  reprints  of  seven  Bsptist  Confessions  ftrom  1611  to 
1688|  the  Baptist  Catechism  of  Collins,  and  several  letters  and  other  docnmeuts  from  the  early  hlstoiyof 
Baptists  In  Bogland. 

Thos.  Cbosbt  :  The  Hietery  <^ftheBngHeh  Bapt(ete,/rom  the  R^ormaHon  to  the  Beginning  qf  the  Beiffn 
Hf  King  Oeorge  I.    London/1T40.    4  vols.    Contains  Important  documents,  bat  also  many  inaccnracles. 

Josxra  iTimer:  Hittory  qf  the  BngUeh  BapHetet  including  an  Inveehgation  qf  the  Hietery  qf  BapHem  in 
SngUsnd,    London,  1811-98.    In  3  volv.  8vo. 

Isaac  Baokus  (d.  1806) :  Hietory  qf  New  Jfnpland,  with  eepeeial  Beftrtnee  to  the  BapHete.    In  8  vols.    A 

new  edition,  by  David  Weston,  was  published  by  the  Backus  Historical  Society,  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  1871. 

DATn>  Bkmsdiot  (Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Pawtncket,  R.  L) :  A  Oenerdl  Hietory  qf  the  Bapttet 

DenonUnaiicn  in  America  and  other  Parte  qf  the  World,   Boston,  1818,  in  S  vols. ;  new  edition.  New  York, 

1848,  in  1  Yol.  (970  pp.).    A  chaos  of  facts. 

FsAMOis  Watijuid  :  Not§e  on  the  Frineiplet  and  Praetkee  qf  the  Be^itiet  Churehee.  New  York  (Sheldon, 
Blakemsu,  A  Co.),  1867. 

Sbwaix  S.  Cumno :  Hietorieal  Vindieatione; . . .  with  Appendieee  containing Hietorieal  Notet  and  Gm- 
/eeeUme  qfFaUh,    Boston  (<3ould  A  Lincoln),  1800. 

J.  M.  Cbamp:  Bttptiet  Hietoryf/rom  the  Foundation  qf  the  Christian  Church  to  the  CUm  qf  the  Eighteenth 
Century.    Ptiiladelphia  (American  Baptist  Publication  Society),  1868.    For  popular  use. 

J.  Jaoxsom  Qoadby  :  Bye^Pathe  in  Baptiet  Hietory:  A  CoUeetion  qf  Intereeting,  Inetruetive, and  Ourioue 
If\formation,  not  geiteraUy  hwwn,  eonemkng  the  Baptiet  DenomiwUion,  London,  1874  (pp.  870).  Chap. 
VL  treats  of  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith. 

The  BaptieU  and  the  National  Centennial:  A  Record  qf  Chrieiion  Work,  1776-1876.    Edited  by  Lwiini. 
Moss,  D.D.   Philadelphia  (Baptist  Publication  Society),  1876    Contains  a  chapter  on  *  Doctrinal  Hlstofj 
and  Position,*  by  Dr.  Pepper,  pp.  01  sqq. 
WiiuAM  R.  Williams  i  Leeturee  on  Baptiet  Hietory,    Philadelphia,  1877. 

The  English  and  American  Baptists  have  inherited  some  of  the 
principles  without  the  eccentricities  and  excesses  of  the  Continental 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites.^  They  are  radical  bat  not  revolationary 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  as  sober,  orderly,  peaceful,  zealous,  and 
devoted  as  any  other  class  of  Christians.  They  rose  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America  during  the  Puritan  conflict,  and  have  become, 
next  to  the  Methodists,  the  strongest  denomination  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  body  of  Baptists  are  called  Reoulab  or  Pabtioular  or 
Calvinistio  Baptists,  in  distinction  from  the  smaller  body  of  Gen- 
eral or  Arminian  or  Free- Will  Baptists.  They  are  Calvinists  in  doc- 
trine and  Independents  in  Church  polity,  but  differ  frem  both  in  their 
views  on  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism.  They  teach  that  believers 
only  ought  to  be  baptized,  that  is,  dipped  or  immersed,  on  a  voluntary 
confession  of  their  faith.     They  reject  infant  baptism  as  an  unscript- 

'  Their  older  scholars  claim  an  origin  earlier  than  the  Continental  or  the  English  Ref- 
ormation, going  back  to  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  to  the  Lollard  movement  follow- 
ing, in  Britain,  the  labors  of  WycIifT.  The  tradition  of  the  Holland  Mennonites  gave  them 
a  Waldetuion  ancestry,  Ba(  these  points  are  disputed,  and  no  historical  connection  can  be 
traced. 
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uml  innovation  and  profanation  of  the  sacrament,  siuce  an  infant  cai 
not  hear  tlie  gospel,  nor  repent  and  make  a  profession  of  faith.     Tbej 
believe,  however,  in  the  salvation  of  all  children  dying  before  the  ag^ 
of  responsibility.    Baptism  in  their  system  has  no  regenerative  aiiJ 
saving  efficacy:  it  is  simply  an  outward  sign  of  grace  already  be- 
stowed,  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  to  the  worlds  and  an 
entrance  into  the  privileges  and  duties  of  church  membership.*     Thev 
also  opposed  from  the  start  national  church  establishments,  and  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  which  one  of  their  greatest  writers  (Kobert 
Ilall)  calls  ^little  more  than  a  compact  between  the  priest  and  the 
magistrate  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious.'    They  advocate  voluntaryism,  and  make  the  doctrine  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  as  an  inherent  and  universal  right  of  man,  a  part  of 
their  creed. 

THE  BAPTISTS  IS  ENGLAND. 

In  England  the  Baptists  wei*e  for  a  long  time  treated  with  extreme 
severity  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with  the  fanatic&I 
fraction  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Anabaptists.  A  number  of  them 
who  had  fled  from  Holland  were  condemned  to  death  or  exiled  (1535 
and  1539).  Latimer  speaks,  in  a  sermon  before  Edward  YI.,  of  Ana- 
baptists who  were  burned  to  death  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  diveis 
towns,  and  met  their  fate  '  cheerfully  and  without  any  fear.' 

Under  Edward  YI.  they  became  numerous  in  the  south  of  England, 
especially  in  Kent  and  Essex.    Two  were  burned — a  Dutchman,  named 
George  van  Pare,  and  an  English  woman,  Joan  Boncher,  usually  called 
Joan  of  Kent.     These  were  the  only  executions  for  heresy  during  his 
reign.    The  young  king  reluctantly  and  with  tears  yielded  to  Cranmer, 
who  urged  on  him  from  the  Mosaic  law  the  duty  of  punishing  bla^ 
phemy  and  fundamental  heresy.     Joan  of  Kent,  besides  rejecting  in- 
fant baptism,  was  charged  with  holding  the  doctrine  of  some  German 
and  Dutch  Anabaptists,  that  Christ's  sinless  humanity  was  not  taken 
*  from  the  substance  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  who  was  a  sinner,  but  was 
immediately  created  by  God.     She  resisted  every  effort  of  Cranmerto 
change  her  views,  and  preferred  martyrdom  (May  2, 1550).    Several  of 
the  Forty-two  Edwardine  Articles  were  directed  against  tlie  Anabaptists. 

*  The  Campbellites,  or  Disciples,  differ  from  the  other  Baptists  by  identifying  baptisoal 
immersion  with  regeneration,  or  teaching  a  concurrence  of  both  acts. 
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Under  Elizabeth  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Anabaptists  was  discov- 
ered  in  London;   twenty-seven  members  were  imprisoned,  some  re- 
canted, some  were  banished  from  the  kingdom.    The  two  most  ob- 
Btiiiate,  John  Wielmaker  and  Henry  Terwoort,  were  committed  to  the 
ilames  in  Smithfield,  July  22,  1575,  notwithstanding  the  petition  of 
John  Foxe,  the  martyrologist,  who  begged  the  queen  to  spare  them, 
not  indeed  from  prison  or  exile  (which  he  deemed  a  just  punishment 
for  heresy),  but  from  being  '  roasted  alive  in  fire  and  flame,'  which 
w^as  *  a  hard  thing,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  Romanists 
than  to  the  custom  of  Evangelicals.'  *     These  Dutch  Anabaptists  were 
charged  with  ^most  damnable  and  detestable  heresies,'  such  as  that 
Christ  took  not  flesh  from  the  substance  of  Mary ;  that  infants  oaght 
not  to  be  baptized ;  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  be  a 
magistrate  or  bear  the  sword  or  take  an  oath.    These  are  evidently 
doctrines  of  the  Mennonites,  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Quakers,  and 
now  generally  tolerated  without  any  injury  to  society. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  Baptists  made  common 
cause  with  the  Puritans,  especially  the  Independents,  against  the  pre^ 
latical  Church,  but  withdrew  more  completely  from  the  national  wor- 
ship, and  secretly  assembled  in  woods,  stables,  and  barns  for  religious 
worship.  They  began  to  organize  separate  congregations  (1633),  but 
were  punished  whenever  discovered.  Many  fled  to  Holland,  and  some 
to  America.  Their  earliest  publications  wei'e  pleas  for  liberty  of  con- 
science.' 

With  the  Long  Parliament  they  acquired  a  little  freedom,  though 
tlieir  views  were  opposed  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  as  well 
as  by  Episcopalians.  They  increased  rapidly  during  the  civil  wars. 
In  1644  they  numbered  seven  congregations  in  London,  and  forty- 
seven  in  the  country.  Cromwell  left  them  unmolested.  He  had 
many  of  them  in  his  army,  and  some  even  held  positions  in  his  ex- 
perimental Broad  Church.^   Milton  is  claimed  by  them,  on  the  ground 

*  Pee  Foxe*8  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  Latin,  in  Append.  Id.  to  Neal*8  HUtcry  (Vol  II. 
p.  439). 

'  See  the  Trnr.ta  on  Liberty  of  Conscience,  republished  for  the  Hanserd  Knollys  Society  by 
£.  B.  Underhill  (London,  1 846),  which  contains  seven  Baptist  works  on  this  subject  from 
1614  to  160  L    On  Roger  Williams,  see  below. 

'  Samuel  Richardson,  a  Baptist,  who  knew  him  personally,  speaks  very  highly  of  Cromwell, 
as  a  man  who  *  aimeth  at  the  general  good  of  the  nation  and  just  liberty  of  eveiy  man,  who  is 
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of  a  passage  unfavorable  to  infant  baptiBra,  but  with  no  more  josdoe 
than  Arians,  Unitarians,  and  Quakers  may  claun  him.* 

After  the  Bestoration  they  were  again  persecuted  bj  fines^  impris- 
onment, and  torture.  They  suffered  more  severely  than  any  other 
Non  -  conformists,  except  the  Quakers.  Among  their  meet  distin- 
guished confessors,  who  spent  much  time  in  prison,  were  Vavasor 
Powell  (d.  1670),  Hanserd  EuoUys  (d.  1690),^  Benjamin  Keadi,  and 
John  Bunyan  (d.  1688). 

The  Act  of  Toleration  (1689)  brought  relief  to  the  Baptists,  and 
enabled  them  to  build  chapels  and  spread  throughout  the  oountiy. 
Since  then  they  have  become  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  Dis- 

faithful  to  the  saints,  who  hath  owned  the  poor  despised  people  of  God,  and  mdmnoed  msor 
to  a  better  way  and  means  of  living.'    See  Drctcts  on  lAbtrty  of  Consaemeej  p.  240. 

*  Milton,  it  seems,  withdrew  at  last  from  all  Church  oiganixations,  regardiiig  them  woh 
equal  rettpect  and  indifference,  except  the  Romanists,  whom  he  excludes  from  tolerasioo  » 
idolaters  and  enemies  of  toleration.     With  his  illostrions  friend,  the  yoonger  Sir  Hght 
Vane,  whom,  as  understanding  the  true  relations  of  Church  and  State,  be  praises  in  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  sonnets,  he  joined  the  *  Seekers,'  a  body  looking  for  a  more  perlect  Chordb 
yet  to  come.    Roger  Williams,  the  friend  of  both  poet  and  statesman,  joined  them  in  hb  hot 
years  in  occupying  the  same  ground.    In  1678,  the  year  before  his  death,  MUton  pobfisfaed  a 
treatise  on  '  True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  Best  Means  against  the 
Growth  of  Popery,'  in  which  he  defines  heresy  to  be  'a  religion  taken  up  and  believed  from 
the  traditions  of  men  and  additions  to  the  Word  of  God.'   In  this  sense  Popery  is  the  ooly  or 
the  greatest  heresy ;  its  Tery  name,  Roman  Catholic,  a  contradiction ;  one  of  the  Pope's  bolb 
as  universal  particular,  or  catholic  schismatic;   while  Protestants  are  free  from  heasj, 
which  is  in  the  will  and  choice  professedly  against  the  Scriptures.    He  represents  four  dsases 
of  Protestants — Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  and  Socinians — as  agreed  in  the  artidei 
essential  to  salvation,  and  says :  '  The  Lutheran  holds  consubstantiation ;  an  error,  indeed, 
but  not  mortal.     The  Calvinist  is  taxed  with  predestination,  and  to  make  God  the  anthor  of 
sin,  not  with  any  dishonorable  thought  of  God,  but  it  may  be  oversealonsly  asserting  bis 
absolute  power,  not  without  plea  of  Scripture.    The  Anabaptist  is  accused  of  denying  in&ati 
their  right  to  baptism ;  again,  they  say  they  deny  nothing  but  what  Scripture  denies  tbeoL 
The  Arian  and  Socinian  are  charged  to  dispute  against  the  Trinity ;  they  affirm  to  beheie 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  according  to  Scripture  and  tiie  Apostdic  Creed.    As  for 
terms  of  trinity^  trim-unity^  co-essentiality^  tri-personaUty^  and  the  like,  they  reject  them  « 
scholastic  notions,  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  which,  by  a  general  Protestant  maxim,  ii 
plain  and  perspicuous  abundantly  to  explain  its  own  meaning  in  the  properest  words  bebng- 
ing  to  so  high  a  matter  and  so  necessary  to  be  known ;  a  mystery  indeed  in  their  sopht^ 
subtleties,  but  in  Scripture  a  plain  doctrine.    Their  other  opinions  are  of  less  moment   Tbey 
dispute  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  or  rather  the  word  satisfaction,  as  not  Scriptural,  hot  tber 
acknowledge  him  both  God  and  their  Saviour.   The  Arminian,  lastiy,  is  condemned  for  settios 
up  free-will  against  free-grace ;   but  that  imputation  he  disclaims  in  all  his  writings,  sad 
grounds  himself  largely  upon  Scripture  only.' 

*  Knollys  fled  to  Massachusetts  (1638),  and  preached  for  some  time  in  the  extreme  nortb- 
em  part  of  the  colony,  but,  being  exposed  to  danger  as  a  Baptist  and  Separatist^  he  retsned 
to  England  in  1641.  The  society  for  the  republication  of  scarce  old  Baptist  tncti  ii  cilU 
after  him. 
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6C liters  in  England.  They  have  produced  some  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  and  authors  in  the  English  language,  such  as  John  Bunjan, 
Andrew  Fuller,  Bobert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Joseph  Angus,  C.  H.  Spur- 


BOOEB  WILLIAMS. 

Ltteratttre, 

See  LiTes  of  Roger  Williams  by  Kmowlu  (1884),  Gammvll  (1846*  1846, 18M),  and  Elton  Ciest) ;  alBO 

Abxvoi.d*s  EttMtary  itf  Rhode  Iriand  (1880),  VoL  I. ;  Palfbkt's  Hiatory  qf  Sew  Kngland,  YoIb.  I.  and  IL ;  Ban- 

QBon's  Hiatory  <^tk»U,a,,  VoL  I. ;  Mabson,  tAfe  qfMiUon,Vol  U.  pp.  660  sqq.,  0T8  eq. ;  ALUiiOMa,  IHU,  of 

Brit,  and  Amat.  AuIUm%  Vol.  IIL  p.  tlAt :  Dbxtsk,  Aa  to  Rogwr  WUliama  and  hia  *  Bamtahmant^  fnm  tM 

MoMHOckuaatta  Pianiatian  (Boston,  1876) ;  J.  h,  Dimam,  Monument  toB.W,in  Providanca  (Providenoe,  1877). 

Tbe  works  of  WUllams  were  repnblished  by  Uie  Narragansett  Clab  (First  Series,  VoL  L,  Proyidenoe, 

1866),  and  by  Underhill  Car  the  Hansard  KnoUys  Society  (London,  1848)^ 

In  America  the  Baptists  trace  their  origin  chiefly  but  not  exclu- 
sively to  Eoger  Williams  (b.  probably  in  Wales,  1599,'  d.  in  Provi- 
dence, R  L,  1683),  the  founder  of  Bhode  Island.  Originally  a  cler- 
gyman in  the  Church  of  England,  he  became  a  rigid  separatist,  a 
radical  come-outer  of  all  Church  establishments,  an  ^  arch-individual- 
ist,' and  an  advocate  of  ^  soul-liberty '  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term.  He  was  a  pious,  zealous,  unselfish,  kind-hearted,  but  eccentric, 
^  conscientiously  contentious,'  and  impracticable  genius,  a  real  troubler 
in  Israel,  who  could  not  get  along  with  any  body  but  himself ;  and 
this  accounts  for  his  troubles,  which,  however,  were  overruled  for 
good.  Cotton  Mather  compared  him  to  a  windmill,  which,  by  its 
rapid  motion  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm,  became  so  intensely 
heated  that  it  took  fire  and  endangered  the  whole  town. 

Pursued  out  of  his  land  by  Bishop  Laud,  as  he  says,  he  emigrated 
with  a  heavy  heart,  in  company  with  his  wife  Mary,  to  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts,  and  arrived  after  a  tedious  and  tempestuous  voyage  in 
February,  1631. 

He  first  exercised  his  ministerial  gifts  as  an  assistant  to  the  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language. 
In  1633  he  removed  to  Salem  as  assistant  of  Mr.  Skelton,  and  in  1635 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Salem  Church.     But  he  was  even  then 

• 

1  The  acconnts  of  the  year  of  his  birth  rary  from  1598  to  1606.  He  was  a  prot^g^  of  the 
celebrated  judge,  Sir  Edward  Colce.  Historians  differ  as  to  whether  he  was  /todericna 
Williams,  from  Wales,  who  entered  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  1624,  or  Bogtrua  Williams, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  subscription-book  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1026. 
Elton  and  Masson  uke  the  former,  Arnold  and  Dexter  the  latter  view,  which  better  agrees 
with  his  Christian  name. 
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in  open  oppoeitiou  to  tho  prevailing  views  and  cnstoms  of  the  colom. 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.     Besides  this,  he  was  char]ged 
with  advocating  certain  opinions  snpposed  to  be  dangerous,  viz.,  tiiat 
the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  offenses  against  the  first  table: 
that  an  oath  ought  not  to  be  tendered  to  an  unregenerate  man ;  that  a 
regenerate  man  ought  not  to  pray  with  the  unregenerate,  though  it  be 
his  wife  or  child ;  that  a  man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after  the  sacra- 
ment nor  after  meat     He  was  unwilling  to  retract,  and  advised  Lis 
church  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  the  other  churches  of  the 
colony,  ^  as  full  of  anti-Christian  pollution.'     For  tliese  reasons  the 
court  banished  Williams  (Oct.,  1635).    The  question  of  toleration  was 
implied  in  the  first  charge;   he  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
magistrate  over  matters  of  conscience  and  religion,  and  defended 
this  principle  afterwards  in  a  book, '  The  Blondy  Teneut  of  Persecu- 
tion for  Cause  of  Conscience,'  against  John  Cotton  (1644).'    His  views 
on  baptism  were  developed  afterwards;  but  they  would  only  have 
aggravated  his  case,  and  in  fact  his  rebaptism  brought  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  from  the  church  of  Salem,  of  which  he 
was  still  nominally  a  member.' 


'  This  book  was  anonymously  pabliBhed  in  London,  when  WiUiBins  was  there  occo^tted  in 
obtaining  a  charter  for  Khode  Island,  and  is  exceedingly  rare,  only  six  copies  being  knovn 
to  exist ;  bat  it  has  been  reprinted  from  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Edward  B^n 
Underbill,  together  with  the  Answer  to  Cotton's  Letter  and  a  Memoir  of  Williams  (Loodoo, 
1848,  pp.  480  and  xxxvi.).     It  is  written  in  a  kindly  and  moderate  spirit,  free  from  the  co&- 
troversial  bitterness  of  the  age,  in  the  form  of  a  conference  between  Truth  and  Peace.    Will- 
iams  begins  with  this  sentence :  *  The  blood  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  seals  of  Frotea- 
ants  and  Papists,  spilt  in  the  wars  of  present  and  former  ages,  for  their  respective  consciences, 
is  not  required  nor  accepted  by  Jesas  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.'    He  maintains  that  ciiil 
government  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  spiritual  matters,  over  which  God  alone  nkss 
and  that  religious  liberty  should  be  extended  not  only  to  all  Christian  denominatkms  anJ 
8ects,  bnt  even  to  '  the  most  Paganish,  Jewish,  Turkish,  or  anti-Christian  consciences  and 
worships'  (p.  2).     John  Cotton,  his  chief  opponent,  wrote  in  reply  'The  Bloody  Teneot 
washed,  and  made  white  in  the  Bloud  of  the  I^mbe :  being  discussed  and  dischaiged  of 
blood -guiltiness  by  just  Defense'   (London,  1647).     Williams   defended  his  poeitioo  io 
*  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody  by  Mr.  Cotton's  endeavour  to  wash  it  white  in  tk 
Blood  of  the  Lambe '  (London,  1 652,  4to,  pp.  373).    John  Cotton  ( 1 585-1 652),  who  emigniel 
to  America  two  years  after  Williams  (1 633),  was  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  New  England,  and, 
together  with  Hooker  and  Stone,  constituted  the  *  glorions  triamvirate'  that  supplied  the  Pnii- 
tans  in  the  wilderness  with  their  three  gieat  necessities — *  Cotton  for  their  clothing.  Hooker 
for  their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building.' — Cotton  Mather's  Magnaiia^  Vol.  IIL  p.  Sa 

*  Dr.  Dexter's  monograph  is  a  learned  and  elaborate  partisan  defense  of  the  action  of  tk 
young  Colony,  which,  he  says,  *  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  choose  between  the  expolsioo  of 
Williams  and  the  immediate  risk  of  social,  civil,  and  religious  disorganiuUion '  (p^  88).    He 
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The  banishment  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  Will- 
iams :  it  led  to  the  development  of  his  heroic  qualities,  and  gave  him  a 
prominent  position  in  American  history.     He  left  Salem  with  a  few 
friends,  and  made  his  way  in  dreary  winter  through  '  a  howling  wilder- 
ness' to  the  wigwams  of  his  Indian  friends,  and  was  sorely  tossed  in  frost 
and  snow  among  barbarians  for  fourteen  weeks,  ^  not  knowing  what 
bread  or  bed  did  mean.'    In  June,  1636,  he  founded  with  five  families 
who  adhered  to  him  the  town  of  Providence.    He  scrupulously  bought 
the  land  from  the  Indians,  and  acted  as  pastor  of  this  democratic  set- 
tlement   In  1638  he  became  a  Baptist ;  he  was  immersed  by  Ezekiel 
Hollyman,  and  in  turn  immersed  HoUyman  and  ten  others.    This  was 
the  first  Baptist  church  on  the  American  Continent    But  a  few  months 
afterwards  he  renounced  his  rebaptism  on  the  ground  that  Hollyman 
was  unbaptized,  and  therefore  unauthorized  to  administer  the  rite  to 
him.     He  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  ^  Seeker,'  cut  loose  from 
all  existing  Church  organizations  and  usages,  longing  for  a  true  Church 
of  God,  but  unable  to  find  one  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.    He 
conceived  ^that  the  apostasy  of  Antichrist  hath  so  far  corrupted  all 
that  there  can  be  no  recovery  out  of  that  apostasy  till  Christ  send 
forth  new  apostles  to  plant  churches  anew.' 

In  1643  he  went  to  England,  and  obtained  through  the  Conmiissioners 
of  Plantation  a  charter  which  allowed  the  planters  to  rule  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  ^so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
would  admit'  In  1663  he  accepted  for  the  colony  another  and  more 
successful  charter,  a  patent  from  the  EngUsh  crown  similar  to  that 
of  Massachusetts,  to  which  he  had  formerly  objected.  He  kept  up 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  twice  saved  the  Massachusetts 
colony  from  danger,  thus  returning  good  for  evil.  His  fame  rests 
on  his  advocacy  of  the  sacredness  of  conscience.  Bancroft  goes  too 
far  when  in  his  eloquent  eulogy  he  calls  him  'the  first  person  in 
modem  Christendom  who  asserted  in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.'  The 
Anabaptists  and  Mennonites  had  done  the  same  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore. But  Williams  planted  the  first  civil  government  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  *  soul-liberty,'  and  was  followed  by  William  Penn 

takes  the  ground  that  Williams  was  banished,  not  on  religions,  but  on  political  grounds.    Bat 
religion  and  politics  were  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  New  England  theocra^. 
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in  his  Quaker  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  Roger  WilliamB  has  beci 
called  '  that  noble  confessor  of  religions  liberty,  that  extraordinar 
man  and  most  enlightened  legislator,  who,  after  suffering  persecutioi 
from  his  brethren,  persevered,  amidst  incredible  hardahipB  and  di£ 
cultiesi  in  seeking  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  sacred  ark  of  oonscience.^ ' 

In  the  other  colonies  the  Baptists  were  more  or  less  persecuted  till  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution,  but  after  that  they  spread  with  great  rapiditj. 

The  American  Baptists  differ  from  their  English  brethren  by  a  strict- 
er discipline  and  closer  communion  practice.  They  are  very  zealous 
in  missions,  education,  and  other  departments  of  Christian  aetivitT. 
In  theology  they  cultivate  especially  biblical  studies  with  great  aucoeafi. 

BAPTIST  CONFESSIONS. 

The  Baptists,  like  the  Congregationalists,  lower  the  authority  of  gen- 
eral creeds  to  mere  declarations  of  faitli  prevailing  at  the  time  in  the 
denomination,  to  which  no  one  is  bound  to  give  assent  beyond  the 
measure  of  his  conviction ;  and  they  multiply  the  number  and  elevate 
the  authority  of  local  or  congregational  creeds  and  covenants,  by  which 
the  members  of  particular  congregations  voluntarily  bind  themselves 
to  a  certain  scheme  of  doctrine  and  duty.    Notwithstanding  the  entire 
absence  of  centralization  in  their  government,  and  the  unrestraineil 
freedom  of  private  judgment,  the  Calvinistic  Baptists  have  maintained 
as  great  a  degree  of  essential  harmony  of  faith  as  they  themsebes 
deem  desirable. 

^  The  Baptist  creeds,'  says  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  in  behalf  of  Euglisji 
Baptists,'  ^  were  prepared  in  the  first  instance  for  apologetic  and  de- 
fensive purposes.  They  merely  describe  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
bodies  from  which  they  emanated.  They  were  never  imposed  on 
ministers  and  members  of  the  churches  of  either  section  of  the  Bap- 
tists. Even  when  adopted,  as  they  sometimes  were,  by  any  church,  as 
an  expression  of  its  sentiments,  all  sister  churches  were  left  free,  and 
in  the  particular  church  a  considerable  latitude  of  judgment  was  al- 
lowed in  interpreting  them.  They  have  never  been  accepted  as  tesus. 
and  merely  represent  in  a  general  way  the  sentiment  of  the  body.    In 

'  Mi's.  P.  S.  Elton,  in  The  Piedmontese  Envoy;  oTj  The  Men,  Manners^  emd  Reiigin  9/t*t 
Commonwealth:  A  Tale  (London,  1852),  puts  this  eulogy  into  the  mouth  of  JohnMiltrL 
hence  it  is  sometimes  falsely  quoted  as  Milton*s  (AUibone,  Vol  IIL  p.  2747}. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  author. 
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trust  deeds  or  in  the  rales  of  associations  they  never  appear.  Prop- 
eitj  in  trust  is  held  for  the  use  of  evangelical  Christians  maintaining 
the  doctrines  commonly  held  by  Particular  (or  General)  Baptists;  some- 
times these  doctrines  are  enumerated  in  the  briefest  possible  way — the 
trinity,  the  atonement,  etc. — and  sometimes  they  are  not  enumerated 
at  all.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  law,  the  creeds  and 
confessions  would  be  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  body.  Substantially 
the  two  sections  of  the  Baptist  body  believe  as  of  old.  But  their  con- 
fessions are  not  authoritative  except  as  evidence  and  in  matters  of 
property ;  while  in  the  interpretation  of  them  it  is  a  principle  to  allow 
as  much  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  a  substantial  agreement  in  the 
same  general  truth.' 

^  Confessions  of  faith,'  says  Dr.  Osgood,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Baptists  in  the  United  States,*  ^  have  never  been  held  as  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, as  of  any  authoritative  or  binding  force ;  they  merely  reflect  the 
existing  harmony  of  views  and  the  scriptural  interpretations  of  the 
churches  assenting  to  them.  "We  believe,"  says  Way  land,  "in  the  full- 
est sense,  in  the  independence  of  every  individual  church  of  Christ  We 
bold  that  each  several  church  is  a  Christian  society,  on  which  is  con- 
f eri'ed  by  Christ  the  entire  power  of  self-government.  No  church  has 
any  power  over  any  other  church.  No  minister  has  any  authority  in 
any  church  except  that  which  has  called  him  to  be  its  pastor.  Every 
church,  therefore,  when  it  expresses  its  own  belief,  expresses  the  belief 
of  no  other  than  its  own  members.  If  several  churches  understand  the 
Scriptures  in  the  same  way,  and  all  unite  in  the  same  confession,  then 
this  expresses  the  opinions  and  belief  of  those  who  profess  it  It,  how- 
ever, expresses  their  belief  because  all  of  them,  from  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  understand  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  not  because  any 
tribunal  has  imposed  such  interpretations  upon  .them.  We  can  not 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  such  tribunal.  We  have  no  right 
to  delegate  such  an  authority  to  any  man  or  to  any  body  of  men.  It 
is  our  essential  belief  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God, 
given  ...  to  every  individual  man.  They  were  given  to  every  individ- 
ual that  he  might  understand  them  for  himself,  and  the  word  that  is 
given  him  will  judge  him  at  the  great  day.    It  is  hence  evident  that 

*  Letter  to  the  author. 
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we  can  have  no  standards  which  claim  to  be  of  any  anthority  owe 

I.  The  Confession  of  the  Seven  Ghubches  in  London.  Dr.  I>anie 
Featley,  a  prominent  Episcopalian  of  the  Puritan  party  and  member  ol 
the  Westminster  Assembly  (from  which,  however,  he  was  expelled  foi 
informing  the  king  of  its  proceedings),  had  a  public  disputation  witL 
the  Baptists  in  1644,  and  published  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  title,  ^  The  Dippers  dipt;  or,  the  Anabaptists  Dack-'d 
and  Plung'd  over  Head  and  Ears  at  a  Disputation  in  South wark.'' 

This  gave  rise  to  a  Confession  of  Faith,  on  the  part  of  seven  Lon- 
don churches,  with  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  two  houses  of  Farlis- 
ment    It  appeared  in  1644  (three  years  before  the  Westminster  Cc^n- 
fession),  and  again  with  some  additions  and  changes  in  1646,  under 
the  title,  *  A  Confession  of  Faith  of  Seven  Congregations  or  Churches 
of  Christ  in  London,  which  are  commonly  (but  unjustly)  called  Ana- 
baptists.' '   This  document  consists  of  fifty-two  (51)  Articles,  and  shows 
that  in  all  important  doctrines  and  principles,  except  on  the  sacra- 
ments and  Church  goverament,  the  Baptists  agreed  with  the  orthodox 
Beformed  Churches.    The  concluding  paragraph  admits  the  fallibil- 
ity of  human  confessions,  and  the  readiness  of  Baptists  to  receive 
further  light,  but  also  their  determination  ^  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  do  any  thing  against  the  least  tittle  of  the  truth  of  God, 
or  against  the  light  of  our  own  consciences.' 

'  F.  Wayland,  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptist  Ckurches,  pp.  13,  14. 

*  London,  Sd  ed.  1645 ;  7th  ed.  1660.  The  spirit  of  thiB  hook  may  be  judged  fitm  the 
title  and  the  following  passage  of  the  Epistle  Dedicatory:  '  Of  all  heretics  and  scfaisBiaxks. 
the  Anabaptists  ought  to  be  most  carefoUy  looked  into,  and  seyerely  punished,  if  not  otterif 
exterminated  and  banished  oat  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom.  .  .  .  They  preach  and  print 
and  practice  their  heretical  impieties  openly ;  they  hold  their  conrenticles  weekly  in  oar 
chief  cities  and  suburbs  thereof,  and  there  prophesy  by  turns ; . . .  they  flock  in  great  mel- 
titudes  to  their  Jordans,  and  both  sexes  enter  into  the  river,  and  are  dipt  after  their  ntfi- 
ner  with  a  kind  of  spell,  containing  the  heads  of  their  erroneous  tenets.  .  .  .  And  is  ttej 
defile  our  rivers  «*ith  their  impure  washings,  and  our  pulpits  with  their  lalse  prophede» 
and  fiin&tical  enthusiasms,  so  the  presses  sweat  and  groan  under  the  load  of  their  bbqde 
mies.' 

'  Printed  in  Underbill's  Collection,  pp.  1 1-48.  The  title-pages,  which  are  all  giTcn  Vf 
Underbill,  slightly  differ  in  the  three  editions  of  1644,  '46,  and  *51.  I  have  befixe  me  * 
copy  of  the  fourth  ed.,  London,  1652,  which  has  been  for  more  than  two  hundred  yesn  ia 
the  family  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holme,  a  Baptbt  clergyman  of  New  York.  It  has  the  same  titfe 
as  the  third  ed.,  but  only  fifty-one  Articles ;  Art.  XXXYIII.,  on  the  support  of  tbe  mioistn 
by  the  congregation,  being  omitted. 
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II.  The  CoNiTESsiON  of  Somerset,  1656.  It  was  signed  by  the  dele- 
gates of  sixteen  churches  of  Somerset  and  the  adjoining  counties.  It 
consists  of  forty-six  Articles.^ 

III.  The  Confession  of  1688.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  authoritative.  It  has  superseded  the  two  earlier  confessions,  and 
is  to  this  day  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It  appeared  first  in  1677,  at 
Liondon,  under  the  title,  ^  A  Confession  of  Faith  put  forth  by  the  Elders 
and  Brethren  of  many  congregations  of  Christians  baptized  upon  pro- 
fession of  their  faith.'  It  was  reprinted  in  1688, 1689,  and  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  ministers  and  messengers  of  above  a  hun- 
dred congregations  met  in  London,  July  3-11,  1689.'  It  has  been 
often  reprinted.^  *  It  is  still  genemlly  received  by  all  those  congrega- 
tions that  hold  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  and  the  certainty  of 
the  saints'  final  perseverance.'^  In  America  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Baptist  Association  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  25,  1742^  and 
hence  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Phh^adelphia  Confession. 

This  Confession  consists  of  thirty-two  chapters,  beginning  with  the 
holy  Scriptures  and  ending  with  the  last  judgment.  It  is  simply 
the  Baptist  recension  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  as  the  Savoy 
Declaration  is  the  Congregational  recension  of  the  same  Westminster 
Confession.  It  follows  the  Westminster  Confession  in  sentiment  and 
language,  with  very  few  verbal  alterations,  except  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sacraments.  The  Preface  sets  forth  that  the 
Confession  of  Westminster  is  retained  in  substance  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  agreement  of  the  Baptists  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
Congregationalists  Mn  all  the  fundamental  Articles  of  the  Christian 
religion,'  and  also  to  convince  all  that  they  have  ^no  itch  to  clog 

>  Underhfll,  pp.  74-106. 

*  The  foOowing  certificate  was  prefixed :  '  We,  the  ministers  and  messengers  of,  and  con- 
cerned for,  upwards  of  one  hundred  congregations  in  England  and  Wales,  denying  Armiman' 
ism,  being  met  together  in  London,  from  the  third  day  of  the  seventh  month  to  the  eleventh 
of  the  same,  1689, . . .  have  thought  meet  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  other  Christians  that  differ 
from  us  in  the  point  of  baptism,  to  recommend  to  their  perusal  the  con/estion  ofowrfaith^ . .  . 
which  confession  we  own,  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  our  faith  and  practice;  and  do  desire 
that  the  members  of  our  churches  respectively  do  furnish  themselves  therewith.*  Signed  by 
thirty- seven  persons  in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly. 

'  Editions  of  1699, 1719,  1720,  etc.  An  American  ed.  was  issued  by  Benj.  Franklin,  and 
one  at  Pittsburgh  (S.  Williams),  1831.  It  is  also  reprinted  by  Crosby,  Vol  III.  Append.  IL 
pp.  56-111 ;  Underbill,  pp.  169-246. 

*  Dr.  Angus. 

Vol.  I. — 1 1 1 
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religion  with  new  words,  but  do  readily  acquiesce  in  that  fonn  of 
sound  words  which  has  been,  in  consent  with  the  holy  Scripturefi, 
used  by  othere  before  us ;  hereby  declaring  before  God^  angels,  and 
men  our  hearty  agreement  with  them  in  that  wholesome  Protestant 
doctrine  which  with  so  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  they  have  as- 
serted.' The  Appendix  is  a  defense  of  the  Baptist  theory  against 
Psedobaptists, 

The  Confession  diflFcrs  from  that  of  the  Westminster  in  the  chapters  on 
the  Church  and  on  the  sacraments.  It  omits  the  chapters  ^  Of  Cliurch 
Censuses '  (XXX.)  and  *  Of  Synods  and  Councils.'  The  chapter  *  Of  the 
Church'  (XXV.)  is  adapted  to  the  independent  polity ;  and  the  chapter 
'  Of  Baptism '  is  altered  to  suit  the  Baptist  tlieory,  limiting  the  right 
of  baptism  to  those  ^  who  do  actually  profess  repentance  towards  Grod, 
faith  in  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus,'  and  declaring  ^  immersion 
or  dipping  of  the  person  in  water'  to  be  ^  necessary  to  the  dae  admin- 
istration of  this  ordinance '  (XXIX.).  A  chapter,  *  Of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Extent  of  Grace  thereof,'  is  inserted  from  the  Savoy  Declaration  as 
Ch.  XX.  (which  causes  the  change  of  the  nmnbering  of  the  chapters 
which  follow).^ 

IV.  In  1693  a  Catechism  based  on  this  Confession  was  drawn  np 
by  William  Collins,  at  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met 
at  London  in  June  of  that  year.  It  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  West- 
minster Shorter  Catechism,  and  follows  closely  its  order  and  method. 
It  is  also  called  '  Keach's  Catechism.'  Benjamin  Eeach  was  with  Col- 
lins among  the  signere  of  the  Confession  of  1688,  and  seems  to  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  work.  It  is  the  only  Catechism  which  has 
found  general  acceptance  among  Baptists  in  England  and  America.* 

During  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  also  some  private  confes- 


»  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  738  sqq. 

*  Underbill  says,  p.  xv, :  *  It  is  the  only  Catechism  of  value  among  Baptists.'  He  gites  it 
from  the  IGth  Engl,  ed.,  pp.  247-270,  but  says  nothing  of  Keach^s  co-authorship,  andascribei 
to  him  another  Catechism  (*'rhe  Child's  Instructor:  a  New  and  Easy  Primer/ 24mo,  1664), 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  under  Charles  II.  The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
publishes  it  under  the  title,  *  The  Hnptist  Catechism  commonly  called  Reach *s  Catechism ; 
or,  A  Brief  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  ag^rceablj  to  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  put  fortli  hy  upwards  of  ii  hundred  congregations  in  Great  Britain,  July  3, 
1080,  and  adopted  In-  the  Phihidelphia  Baptist  Association,  Sept,  22,  1742/  Here  the  name 
of  Collins  is  omitted.  But  the  Catechism  is  literally  the  same  as  the  one  in  Underbill's 
Collection, 
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dons  written  by  John  Bunyan,  Vavasor  Powell,  Benjamin  Keach,  and 
£lia8  Keach. 

V.  The  New  Hampshire  Confession  was  prepared  about  1833  or 
L834,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire  (d.  1868),  the 
editor  of  a  'Universal  Cyclopaedia  of  Religions  Knowledge.'  It  is 
shorter  and  simplei:  than  the  Confession  of  1688,  and  presents  the 
ISalvinistic  system  in  a  milder  form.  It  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Baptists  of  New  Hampshire  and  other  Northern  and  Western  States^ 
ind  is  now  the  most  popular  creed  among  American  Baptists.^ 

§  106.  Arminian  or  Free-will  Baptists. 

in  ENGLAND. 
[See  Litentare  on  pw  846.] 

The  General  or  Arminian  Baptists  differ  from  the  Particnlar  or 
Z^alvinistic  Baptists  in  rejecting  unconditional  election  and  the  per- 
severance of  saints,  and  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of  will  and  the 
x>88ibility  of  falling  from  graca  So  far  they  followed  the  Men- 
lonites.  They  assign  greater  power  to  a  general  assembly  of  asso- 
ciated churches,  and  hold  three  orders — bishops  or  messengers,  pas- 
:ora  or  elders,  and  deacons;  while  the  Particular  Baptists,  like  the 
[Dongregationalists,  recognize  only  two — bishops  or  pastors  and  dea- 
x>iis  (elders  being  a  title  applicable  to  the  first  or  to  both). 

I.  The  first  Confession  of  Arminian  Baptists  was  published  by  Eng- 
[ish  refugees  in  Holland,  under  the  title,  ^  A  Declaration  of  Faith  of 
English  People  remaining  at  Amsterdam  in  Holland,'  Amsterdam, 
L611.'  It  was  drawn  up  by  Smyth  and  Helwisse.  It  consists  of 
twenty-seven  (26)  Articles.  The  first  Article  confesses  the  doctrine 
^f  the  Trinity  in  the  spurious  words  of  1  John  v.  7.  Election  is 
conditioned  by  foreknown  faith,  reprobation  by  foreknown  unbelief, 
and  the  perseverance  of  saints  is  denied.'    The  Church  of  Christ  is 

>  It  u  printed  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  742  sqq. 

"  It  i«  reprinted  in  Crosby's  History^  VoL  II.  Appendix  I.  pp.  1-9,  and  in  Underbill's  Col- 
lection, pp.  1-10.  A  manuscript  copy  exists  in  tbe  arcbives  of  the  Mennonite  cbnrch  at 
Amsterdam,  to  wbicb  the  original  subscriptions  of  forty-two  names  are  appended,  preceded  by 
the  modest  remark,  *'  We  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  these  Articles,  desiring  further  instruction.' 

>  Art.  V. :  *  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  hath  predestinated  that  all  that  beliere 
tn  him  shall  be  saved,  and  aU  that  believe  not  shaU  be  damned ;  all  which  he  knew  before. 
And  this  is  the  election  and  reprobation  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures, .  •  •  and  not  that  God 
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defined  (Art.  X.)  to  be  *  a  company  of  faithful  people  separated  from 
the  world  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  being  knit  unto  the  Lord, 
and  one  unto  anotlier,  by  baptism,  upon  their  own  confession  of  the 
faith.'  Baptism  is  confined  to  adults,  but  nothing  is  said  of  immersioiL 
The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate  is  very  earnestly  enjoined 
(Art.  XXIV.). 

II.  The  *  London  Confession '  was  approved  by  more  than  twen^ 
thousand  Baptists,  and  was  presented  to  Charles  II.,  July  26, 1660. 
It  contains  twenty-five  Articles.' 

III.  The  'Orthodox  Creed'  was  published  m  1678,  by  the  General 
Baptists  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  parts  adjacent.  It  makes  a  near  ap- 
proach to  Calvinism,  with  a  view  to  unite  the  Protestants  in  the  funda- 
mental articles  against  the  errors  of  Home.' 

IN    AMEBIOA. 

Literature, 

L  D.  Stvwart  :  7%«  History  cf  the  Free-wiU  Baptista  /or  Hal/  a  CerUwry.  Dover,  1909  sqq.  (Vol  L  tnm 
1780  to  1880).  Comp.  also  the  Lives  of  Randall,  Stiiichfleld,  Colby,  Thonitoo,  Marks,  Bowtea,  PhinBey, 
nud  Ellas  Smith ;  the  Reeorda  of  Yearly  Meetings  and  Quarterly  Meeting9t  and  sandry  articlec  intbe  n* 
ligioaa  periodicals  and  other  publications  of  the  Free-will  Baptists  issiied  from  their  Printing  BiUbllrih 
nient  at  Dover,  New  Hanipt<hire. 

The  American  General  Baptists  are  called  Feee-will  Baptists  or 
Free  Baptists.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Benjamin  Bandall  (1749- 
1808),  who  was  converted  by  one  of  the  last  sermons  of  Whitefield  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Sept.  28,  1770.  He  was  at  first  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  but  in  1776  he  united  himself  with  a  regular  Baptist 
church  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  and  entered  the  ministry.  In  1780 
he  organized,  in  New  Durham,  New  Hampshire,  a  Baptist  church, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  denomination,  holding  the  doc- 
trines of  conditional  election,  free  will,  and  open  communion.  In 
government  it  is  congregational. 

In  1827  the  Free-will  Baptists  organized  a  General  Conference  in 
New  England,  and  opened  correspondence  with  the  Arminian  Bap- 
tists in  England  and  North  Carolina. 

hath  predestinated  men  to  be  wicked,  and  so  be  damned,  but  that  men  being  wicked  shall  be 
damned.'  Art.  VII. :  ^  Men  may  fall  away  from  the  grace  of  (rod,  and  from  the  tmths  which 
they  have  received  and  acknowledged.' 

»  Underbill,  pp.  107-120. 

*Ibid.  pp.  121-168. 
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Their  Confession  of  Faith,  together  with  a  directory  of  discipline, 
^va&  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Conference  of  1832,  approved 
1834,  revised  by  a  committee  in  1848, 1865,  and  1868.  It  is  the  clear- 
est and  ablest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Free-will  Baptists.' 

§  107.  The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers. 

I.  SOUBOtt. 

Gbo.  Fox  (fonnder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  d.  1090) :  WwrkM  (contaioing  \Aa  Jonrnal,  Letters,  and 
ExhortatioDB),  London,  lCM-1706,  lu  S  vole.  fol. ;  also  Philadelphia,  in  8  vole.  8yo. 

RoBKBT  Bakolat  (the  standard  divine  of  the  Qnaken,  d.  1090) :  ITotAm,  edited  by  William  Penn,  Lon- 
don, 16ev,  ander  the  title,  ^Trvih  Triumphmil  through  the  Spiritual  War/are^  ChritUan  Labort  and 
Writing*  qf  that  AbU  and  Faithful  Servant  qf  JeeuB  Chriut,  Robert  Barclay,'  etc  The  principal  of  these 
'works  are :  Apologia  TheologiiB  vere  Chrietianee,  first  in  Latin,  Amst  1675;  then  in  English,  by  the  author 
himself;  also  in  Qerman,  Patch,  French,  and  Spanish.  The  fhll  title  of  the  English  edition  is,  *An 
Apology  for  the  True  Chrietian  Divinity,  being  an  Explanation  and  Vindieation  qf  the  PrineipUe  and  Doc- 
trines qf  the  People  ealUd  Quakere.^  (I  have  a  very  elegant  copy  of  the  eighth  edition,  Birmingham,  170&) 
A  Catoehiam  and  Confeasion  of  Faith,  approved  qf  and  agreed  unto  by  the  General  Aeeembly  qf  the  Patri' 
arehe^  Prophets,  and  Apoetlee,  Christ  himself  Chitf  Speaker  in  and  among  them,  (The  answers  wholly 
biblical.)  1678.  The  same,  lu  Latin  (Oateehesie  et  Fidei  Omfeselo,  etc).  Rotterdam,  1670.  Treatise  an 
Christian  Discipline,  etc 

WII.LIA1I  Pbmm  (d.  1718) :  A  Summary  qf  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  DieeipUne  qf  Friends  (London,  1891) ; 
Brify  Aeeount  qf  the  Rise  and  Progresa  qf  the  People  called  Friends  (London,  1604) ;  *  Quoiwism  a  New 
Sicknamefor  Old  Christianity;'  'The  Great  Caee  qf  Liberty  qf  Conscience  Debated  and  Decoded,*  etc 
Sume  of  Penn's  tracts  were  truislated  into  German  by  Seebohm  (I*yrmont,  1798  and  1798). 

II.  HlSTOaiOAL. 

Okbabd  Caoni :  History  qf  the  Quakera,  containing  the  Lives,  Tenets,  Suferings,  Trials,  Speeches,  and 
Lettera  qf  all  the  moat  Eminent  Quakera  from  the  Firat  Rue  qf  the  Sect.    London,  1696, 8vo. 

WiLUAii  Skwbi.  (d.l72S):  Hietory  qf  the  Rise,  Inereaae,  and  Progress  qf  the  Christian  People  eollsd 
Quakers,  London,  1780,  fol. :  6th  edition,  1884,  in  8  vols. :  also  in  Dutch  and  German.  (Charles  Lamb 
prouoanced  this  book  '  far  more  edifying  and  affecting  than  any  thing  of  Wesley  nnd  his  colleagnes.*) 

JoeKPH  Bassa:  Collection  qf  the  Sufferingaqf  the  PeoplUeaUediiuakera,  for  the  Testtmeeiyqf  a  Good  Cc^ 
science.    London,  17S8, 2  vols.  fi>l. 

JoHsf  QouGU :  The  History  qf  the  Quakera.    Dnblin,  1789, 4  vols.  8vo. 

Sam.  M.  Jamubt  :  Hiatory  qf  the  Frienda.    Philadelphia,  1880-1867, 4  vola. 

Biographies  of  O.  Fox,  by  Jon  ah  Mavsii  (1848),  S.  M.  Janhxy  (1868),  W.  Tat.laok  (1868). 

Biographies  of  W.  Penn,  by  Mabbiuao  (1791),  Claexsoxi  (1818),  Bllis  (18B8),  Jammbt  (1808),  HarwoBm 
Dixon  (1866). 

IIL  ExPLAHATOHT   AMD  APOLOOITia. 

Thos.  CuiVUOK  (d.  1846) :  A  Portraiture  qf  (Quakerism,    London,  1806 ;  8d  ed.  1807, 8  vols. 

Joexpo  J«Hw  GuaNXT  (d.  1847) :  Obaervationa  on  the  Diatinguiahing  Vietoa  and  Practices  qf  the  Society  qf 
Fnenda.    7th  edition,  London,  1884 :  2d  American  from  the  7th  London  edition.  New  York,  1880. 

Thos.  Bvahs:  An  Exposition  qf  the  Faith  qf  the  Religioue  Society  qf  Frienda.  Philadelphia,  188& 
Appmved  by  the  Qoakera  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  Oct  19, 1887,  and  often  printed.  (Man- 
chester edition,  1867.) 

The  Ancient  Testimony  of  the  Religious  Society  qf  Friend*, . . .  revived  and  given  forth  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Fourth  Month,  1848.  Philadelphia,  at  Friends*  book-store.  A  summary 
of  orthodox  Quakerism,  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Barclay.    . 

W.  L  Aixinsom:  Art.  Friends,  In  M*Clintock  and  Strong's  Cydop.,  Vol.  HI.  pp.  667  sqq.  (New  York, 
1870). 

Friended  Review,  a  Rdigious,  Literary,  and  Miscellaneous  JoumaL  Philadelphia,  bo  Ikr  twenty-nine 
vols,  till  1876  (edited  by  Henry  Hartahorne). 

IV.  POLKMIOAL  AMD  CXXTIOAI. 

For  a  fhll  account  of  the  literature  against  the  Quakers,  see  Joa.  8iittb*b  BttMotheca  anti^Quaksriana; 
or,  A  Catalogue  qf  Books  adverse  to  the  Society  qf  Friende.    AfphabetieaUy  arranged.    WUk  Btograpkleal 


•  It  is  published  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  under  the  title.  Treatise  an  the  Faith  and  Practice  of 
the  Free-will  Baptists,  and  fonxui  a  little  book  of  fifty  pages.  The  doctrinal  part  ia  printed 
in  Vol  IIL  pp.  749  sqq. 
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Notice*  pf  the  Authortf  together  teith  the  Anawen  whkh  tow  hem  gtpon  to  aome  ef  €ktm  hff  V%  liwii  Md 
othen,    London,  8to,  pp.  474 

MoHUCB  (R.  C.) :  SynUbfAXk^  pp.  48&-{&S ;  Run.  HorMAini :  S^tettt,  pp.  614-00;  HfWWWMMoaiiM, 
Lehrbegrife  der  kUineren  protesL  KvrchenpairteUn^  pp.  69-101. 

HI6TORIGAL   6KET0H. 

Thb  Beligious  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  call  themselveB — or 
Quakers,  as  they  are  usually  called  * — originated  in  the  Puritan  com- 
motion which  roused  all  the  religious  energies  of  England. 

It  was  founded  by  George  Fox  (1624-1690),  one  of  the  oddest 
saints  in  Christendom,  a  self-taught  and  half-inspired  man  of  geniuS) 
who  was  called  by  a  higher  power  from  the  shepherd's  staff  to  the 
evangeh'sm  of  the  baptism  by  fire  and  by  the  Spirit  In  early  youth 
he  felt  inclined  to  ascetic  retirement,  like  the  hermits  of  old.  He 
was  a  thorough  mystic,  and  desired  to  get  at  the  naked  troth  with- 
out the  obstruction  of  church,  sacrament,  ceremonies,  theology,  aod 
ordinary  study,  except  the  Scriptures  spiritually  understood.  He  loved 
to  commune  with  nature  and  nature's  God,  to  walk  in  the  inward 
light,  to  enjoy  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  to  receive  inspirations  from 
heaven.  He  spent  much  time  in  fasting  and  prayer,  he  wrestled 
with  the  devil,  and  passed  through  deep  mental  distress,  doubt,  and 
despondency.  His  moral  character  was  beyond  reproach — pure,  truth- 
ful, unworldly,  just,  temperate,  meek,  and  gentle,  yet  bold  and  utterly 
regardless  of  conventional  usage  and  propriety.  He  began  his  public 
testimony  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  traveled  through  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  American  colonies,  preaching  and  praying  with  pente- 
costal  fervor  and  power,  revealing  hidden  truths,  boldly  attacking  pride, 
formality,  and  worldliness,  and  exhorting  to  repentance,  humility,  and 
mercy.     He  sometimes  interrupted  the  clergymen  at  public  service, 

'  The  name  *  Friends '  designates  a  democratic  brotherhood  in  Christ.  The  name  *  Qnak- 
era'  is  sometimes  wrongly  derived  from  the  warning  of  Fox  to  the  magistrates  '  to  quake  for 
fear '  and  *  to  tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord '  (Isa.  Ixvi.  2).  It  comes  rather  from  their 
own  tremuloas  utterance  of  emotion  in  prayer  and  exhortation.  Barclay  {Apolo^,  p.  810, 
on  Prop.  XI.)  speaks  of  the  trembling  motion  of  the  body  under  the  power  of  the  truth,  by 
which  Quakers  are  exercised  as  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  says :  *■  From  this  the  name  of 
Quakers,  i.  e.,  Tremblers^  was  first  reproachfully  cast  upon  us ;  which,  though  it  be  none  of  our 
choosing,  yet  in  this  respect  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  but  have  rather  reason  to  rejmce 
therefore,  even  that  we  are  sensible  of  this  power  that  hath  oftentimes  laid  hold  of  our  ad- 
versaries and  made  them  yield  unto  iis.'  Allinson  says  (1.  c.  p.  668):  'The  epithet  Quakers 
was  given  in  derision,  bccnuse  they  often  trembled  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  infinite 
purity  and  majesty  of  God,  and  this  name,  rather  submitted  to  than  accepted  by  them,  has 
become  general  as  a  designation. ' 
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and  the  lawyers  in  conrt,  and  warned  them  against  the  wrath  to  come. 
lie  was  a  stem  ascetic,  clad  in  leather,  and  wearing  long  hair.  He 
addressed  every  body  *thoti'  or  ^  thee,'  and  sublimely  ignored  all  world- 
ly honors  and  dignities.'  He  was  nine  times  thrown  into  prison  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  blasphemy,  and  suffered  much  hardship 
and  indignity  with  imperturbable  temper;  but  towards  the  close  of 
biB  meteoric  career  he  enjoyed  comparative  rest.  His  ^Journal'  gives 
an  account  of  his  labors,  and  is,  in  the  language  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, '  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  instructive  narratives  in  the 
world.'  Fox  was  providentially  provided  with  the  best  aid  in  found- 
ing bis  society. 

KoBEBT  Babolay  (1648-1690)  was  the  apologist  and  theologian  of 
the  Quakers,  the  only  one  known  to  fame.  Descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  Paris,  he  became  a  convert  first 
to  Romanism,  then  to  Quakerism  (1667).  He  had  therefore  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  experimental  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
Scotch  Calvinistic  and  the  Boman  Catholic  creeds.  He  made  vari- 
ous missionary  journeys  in  company  with  William  Penn ;  he  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  was  sev- 
eral times  imprisoned,  but  spent  his  last  years  in  peace  on  his  estate 
of  Ury. 

William  Penn  (16M-1718),  the  statesman  and  politician  of  the 
Quakers,  and  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  son  of  an  ad- 
miral, and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  James  II.  (his  father's  friend),  which 
he  used  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy.'  He  himself  was  ex- 
pelled for  his  religion  from  the  University  of  Oxford  and  his  father's 
house,  and  was  twice  imprisoned,  but  ably  defended  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  was  acquitted.  By  his  influence  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred Quakers  were  set  at  liberty.  In  1680  he  obtained  from  the 
king,  in  payment  of  a  claim  of  £16,000,  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
west  of  the  Delaware  Biver,  and  organized  a  colony  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  freedom  of  religion   (1682).     The  city  of  Philadelphia,  or 

'  *The  Lord  forbade  him,'  says  Sewel,  *to  pat  off  his  hat  to  any  man,  high  or  low;  he 
was  required  to  Thou  and  Thee  every  man  and  woman  without  distinction,  and  not  to  bid 
people  Good'tnorrow  or  Good-evening  g  neither  might  he  bow  or  scrape  his  leg  to  any  one.' 

*  The  charges  of  Lord  Macaulay  against  Penn's  integrity  have  been  repelled  by  W.  E.  Fors- 
ter  (  William  Penn  and  Thomas  Babingtoa  Macaula^^  1860)  and  J.  Paget  (Edinburgh,  1858). 
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brotherly  love,  became  the  chief  asylum  of  persecuted  Qnakers,  i 
century  afterwards  the  cradle  of  American  independence,  and  in 
1876  the  theatre  of  the  most  remarkable  centennial  ever  celebrated 
by  any  nation.  Penn  was  twice  in  America,  but  died  in  England 
He  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  of  which  Yoltaire  said  that  it 
was  the  only  treaty  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken.  The  United 
States  government  would  have  fared  better  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  if  it  had  followed  the  humane  example  of  Roger  Williams 
and  William  Penn. 

The  Quakers,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  their  history,  were  more 
severely  persecuted  than  any  sect  of  Christians  had  ever  been,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  and  bore  it  with  unflinching  heroism. 
Their  eccentricities  and  fanatical  excesses,  their  utter  disregard  for  the 
courtesies  and  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  their  fierce  abuse  of 
the  national  churches  (or  'steeple-houses')  and  clergymen,  their  opposi- 
tion to  tithes,  salary,  the  oath,  and  military  service,  provoked  the  com- 
bined hostility  of  magistrates,  ministers,  and  people.  Their  plaoes  of 
worship  were  invaded  by  the  populace  armed  with  staves,  cudgels,  aod 
pitchforks ;  the  windows  broken  by  stones  and  bullets ;  their  rdigioos 
services  rudely  interrupted  by  hallooing  and  railing;  their  property 
destroyed  or  sold;  their  persons  ridiculed, buffeted, assailed  with  stones 
and  filth,  dragged  by  the  hair  through  the  streets,  or  thrown  into  loath- 
some prisons  and  punished  as  heretics  and  blasphemers. 

Cromwell,  who  had  a  tender  feeling  for  all  'godly'  radicals  and 
enthusiasts,  was  rather  pleased  with  George  Fox,  with  whom  he  hsd 
an  interview  (1654) ;  he  allowed  him  to  keep  on  his  hat,  and  to  speak 
about  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  experience ;  and,  althongh  he  disap 
proved  his  disorderly  conduct,  he  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  '  Come 
again  to  my  house ;  if  thou  and  I  were  together  but  an  hour  in  every 
day,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.'  But  Cromwell  could  not 
control  the  local  magistrates  and  the  rabble. 

Under  Charles  II.  the  Quakers  fared  much  worse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  Penn  upon  James  11.,  who  favored  them  for 
political  reasons  in  the  interest  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  they  condn- 
ued  to  suffer  until  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  1689,  or  rather  until 
1696,  when  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  their  solenm  afllrmatioa 
was  recognized  as  equivalent  to  an  oath. 
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During  the  period  from  1650  to  1689,  according  to  the  patient  re- 
searches of  their  historian,  Joseph  Besse,  no  less  than  13,258  Quakers 
sufiPered  fine,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  mutilation  in  England,  Scot- 
laud,  and  Ireland,  219  were  banished,  and  360  perished  in  prisons, 
some  almost  literally  rotting  in  pestilential  cells. 

In  New  England  they  were  not  treated  any  better :  170  instances  of 
hard  usage  are  enumerated,  47  were  banished,  and  4  hanged  (three 
men  and  one  woman,  Mary  Dyer).  In  explanation,  though  not  in 
justification,  of  this  severity  of  the  Puritan  colony. towards  them,  we 
should  remember  those  offenses  against  public  decency  which  led 
some  Quaker  men  and  women  to  invade  churches  during  divine  serv- 
ice, and  to  promenade  the  streets  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  and  Salem 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  even  in  purU  naturalibi^,  for  ^  a  sign  and 
wonder'  (in  imitatiou  of  Isa.  xx.  2, 3),  to  symbolize  the  'naked  truth,' 
and  to  utter  a  prophetic  ^  testimony '  against  the  ^  hireling  priests,'  the 
tyranuical  magistrates,  and  the  wicked  and  perverse  generation,  warn- 
ing them  of  the  impending  judgments  of  the  Lord,  who  would  come 
with  fire  and  sword.^  Even  Boger  Williams,  in  his  debate  with  the 
Quakers  at  Newport  (1672),  with  all  his  liberality,  condemned  such 
conduct.' 

Notwithstanding  these  persecutions,  the  Society  of  Friends  spread 
rapidly,  and  numbered  about  70,000  members  towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  afterwards  diminished  in  England, 
but  increased  in  America,  though  not  as  much  as  other  denomina- 
tions. On  the  Continent  they  had  only  a  few  adherents  in  Holland 
and  Germany. 

The  fanatical  heat  of  the  martyr  period  of  the  Quakers  cooled  down 
with  the  cessation  of  persecution.  They  became  a  sober,  quiet,  orderly, 
and  peaceful  community.  The  oddities  which  they  still  retain  are 
perfectly  harmless,  and  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 

'  Palfrey,  Hiitanf  of  New  England,  Vol.  II.  pp.  461-485;  Dexter,  As  to  Roger  Will- 
iams,*  etc.,  pp.  124  sqq.  One  such  case  of  Oriental  teaching  by  signs  occurred  also  in 
Kngland,  and  is  mentioned  by  Fox  himself  in  his  Journal:  *  The  Lord  made  one  to  go  naked 
amongst  yon,  a  figure  of  thy  nakedness,  and  as  a  sign,  before  your  destruction  cometh,  that 
yoa  might  see  that  yon  were  naked  and  not  covered  with  the  truth.'  See  Stoughton,  The 
Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  360. 

'  He  wrote  a  curious  book,  George  Fox  digged  out  ofhU  Burrowei,  etc.,  which  was  repub* 
lished  by  the  Narragansett  Clab,  1872,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Diman.  Comp.  Dex^ 
tef|l.c.p.l38. 
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morals.  Quakerism  is  not  so  mach  a  new  theology  as  a  new  mode  of 
Christian  life,  representing  the  utmost  simplicity  in  opposition  to  shoT-. 
ornament,  and  amusement 

QUAKER  CONFESSIONS. 

The  Quakers  are  more  radical  than  the  Independents  and  the  Bap- 
tists. They  utterly  broke  with  historical  Christianity,  and  reject  its 
visible  ordinances,  which  the  Independents  and  the  Baptists  retained. 
They  kept  aloof  from  the  Puritans,  and  would  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  national  English  or  any  other  Church  or  sect  in  Christen- 
dom. They  oppose  all  outward  authority  in  religion,  though  it  be  tlie 
letter  of  the  Bible  itself. 

With  such  views  they  can  not  consistently  recognize  any  binding 
standards  of  doctrine  which  might  obstruct  the  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  Word  under  the  direct  illumination  of  the  Spirit 

Nevertheless,  with  all  their  radicalism,  the  Quakers  retained  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith,  and,  following  the  example  of  the  earlv 
Christians,  they  set  forth  their  tenets  in  a  number  of  apologies  against 
the  misrepresentations  of  their  enemies.  The  first  'Confession  and 
Profession  of  Faith  in  God'  was  published  by  Kichaixl  Famsworth 
in  1658.  Similar  apologetic  documents  followed  in  1659  and  1661 
by  George  Fox  the  Younger,  in  1662  by  John  Crook,  in  1664  by  Will- 
iam Smith,  in  1668  by  William  Penn,  in  1671  by  Whitehead  and 
Penn,  in  1698  by  Penn  and  others,  in  1671, 1676,  and  1682  by  George 
Fox.' 

The  ablest  and  most  authoritative  exposition  of  the  belief  of  the 
Quakers  is  the  '  Apology '  of  Robert  Barclay,  written  in  his  quiet  re- 
treat in  Ury,  Scotland,  1675,  and  addressed  to  Charles  II.  It  is  his 
most  elaborate  work,  and  is  still  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the 
orthodox  Friends.  He  pays  the  school-divinity  the  compliment  that, 
although  it  takes  up  almost  a  man's  whole  life-time  to  learn, it  'brings 
not  a  whit  nearer  to  God,  neither  makes  any  man  less  wicked  or  more 
righteous.'  *  Therefore,'  he  continues,  *hath  God  laid  aside  the  wise 
and  the  learned  and  the  dispnters  of  this  world,  and  hath  choeen  a  few 
despicable  and  unlearned  instruments  as  he  did  fishermen  of  old,  to 


'  On  these  earlier  confessions,  see  Evans,  pp.  zii.  sqq. 
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publish  his  pnre  and  naked  truth,  and  to  free  it  of  thoee  mists  and 
:ogB  wherewith  the  clergy  hath  clouded  it.'  Nevertheless,  Barclay 
nakee  use  of  a  considerable  amount  of  learning — classical,  patristic, 
ind  modern— for  the  defense  of  his  views. 

The  *  Catechism'  of  Barclay  (written  in  1673)  treats  m  fourteen  chap- 
ters of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  answers  the  questions 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  without  addition  or  comment,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  entire  harmony  of  the  Quakers  with  the 
written  Word  of  God.  Their  distinctive  peculiarities  are  skillfully  put 
into  the  question,  and  the  Scripture  passages  are  so  selected  as  to  con- 
firm them.'  To  the  Catechism  is  added  a  brief  '  Confession  of  Faith,' 
in  twenty-three  Articles,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Scripture 
passages. 

^  Comp.  Ch.  XL,  conoerning  Baptism,  and  Bread  and  Wine.  I  will  select,  as  a  specimen, 
the  qneetions  on  the  Lord's  Sapper : 

*  Ques.  I  perceive  there  was  a  baptism  of  water,  which  was  John's  baptism,  and  is  there- 
fore by  John  himself  contradistinguished  from  Christ's :  was  there  not  likewise  something 
of  the  like  natnre  appointed  by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  of  eating  bread,  and  drinking  wine, 
in  remembrance  of  him  ? 

^  Ans.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I  delivered  nnto  yon.  That  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread ;  and  when  he  had  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  yon;  this  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner  also  he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  sapped, 
saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood ;  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  re- 
membrance of  me.     1  Cor,  xi.  28-25. 

*  Ones.  How  long  was  this  to  continue? 

*Ans.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come.     1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

*  Quel.  Did  Christ  promise  to  come  again  to  his  disciples  ? 

*Ani.  And  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  will  come  to  you.  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.     John  xiv.  18,  23. 

*  Quea,  Was  this  an  inward  coming  ? 

*Ani.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
John  xiv.  20. 

*■  Quel.  But  it  would  seem  this  was  even  practiced  by  the  church  of  Corinth,  after  Christ 
was  come  inwardly :  was  it  so,  that  there  were  certain  appointments  positively  commanded, 
yea,  and  lealonsly  and  conscientiously  practiced  by  the  saints  of  old,  which  were  not  of  per- 
petual  continuanoe,  nor  yet  now  needful  to  be  practiced  in  the  Church  ? 

*^Ant.  If  I  then  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one 
another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  yon  an  example,  that  yon  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  yon. 
John  xiii.  14,  15. 

*  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  yon  no  greater  burthen 
than  these  necessary  things :  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  ft^m  blood, 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornication ;  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall 
do  well :  Fare  ye  well.    Acta  xv.  28,  29. 

*  Is  any  man  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray 
over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.     Jnmea  v.  14. 

*  Qfiu,  These  commands  are  no  less  positive  than  the  other ;  yea,  some  of  them  are 
asserted  as  the  very  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  no  less  necessary  than  abstaining  fn>m 
fornication,  and  yet  the  generality  of  Protestants  have  laid  them  aside,  as  not  of  perpetual 
continosoce :  but  what  other  Scriptures  are  there,  to  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  that 
of  bread  and  wine  to  continue  ? 
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THE  DISTTNCrnYE  PRINCIFLB8   OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

The  Friends  are  few  in  number,  but  honorably  distingaished  for 
their  philantliropy,  their  consistent  advocacy  of  religious  freedom  and 
the  universal  rights  of  men,  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  prison  reform,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  war.  In  private  and  social  life  they  excel  in 
simplicity,  honesty,  neatness,  temperance,  self-control,  iudnstry,  and 
thrift    Their  oddities  in  dress  and  habits  are  the  shadows  of  virtue 

In  theology  and  i*eligion  they  are  on  the  extreme  border  of  Protest- 
ant orthodoxy,  and  reject  even  a  regular  ministry  and  the  visible  sacra- 
ments ;  yet  they  strongly  believe  in  the  supernatural  and  the  constant 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit    They  hold  the  essentials  of 
the  evangelical  faith,  the  divine  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  tie 
Scriptures  (though  they  disparage  the  letter  and  the  human  means  of 
interpretation),  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (in  substance,  though  not  in 
name),*  the  incarnation,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  by  h& 
blood,  the  i-egeneration  and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  everlasting  life 
and  everlasting  punishment     And  while  they  deny  the  necessity  of 
water  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  participation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  and  regard  such  rites  as  a  relapse  into  the 
religion  of  forms  and  shadows,  they  believe  in  the  inward  substsDce 
or  invisible  grace  of  the  sacraments,  viz.,  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and 
fire,  and  the  vital  communion  with  Christ  by  faith.    They  belong  to 
the  supernaturalistic  line  of  Protestant  dissenters,  while  the  Sociniacs 
and  Unitarians  tend  in  the  opposite  rationalistic  direction. 

Several  of  the  peculiar  views  and  practices  of  the  Quakeis  were 

*An9.  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  bat  righteonsnees  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.     Rom.  xiv.  17. 

*  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  daj,  or  of  tke 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbnth  days.  Wherefore  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  th«  mdimeats 
of  the  world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  (touch  aot, 
taste  not,  handle  not :  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using),  after  the  CGmmandinents  aad 
doctrines  of  men  ?    Col.  ii.  1 6,  20-22. 

*■  Ques,  These  Scriptures  are  very  plain,  and  say  as  much  for  the  abolishing  of  this,  ai  to 
any  necessity,  as  aught  that  can  be  alleged  for  the  former :  but  what  is  the  bread  then,  where- 
with the  saints  nre  to  be  nourished  ? 

'Ans.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  Moses  gave  yoo  not  thtt 
bread  from  heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven,'  etc. 

Then  follows  the  whole  section,  John  vi.  82-35,  48-58. 

'  I  can  not  find  the  term  Trinity  in  Fox*8  Journal  nor  in  Barclay's  Apoloyg^  bat  \fA 
teach  very  clearly  that  ChriKt  is  God,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  tha,t  all  knowledge  of 
the  Father  comes  through  the  Son,  and  all  knowledge  of  the  Son  through  the  Holy  Spim. 
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anticipated  by  Carlstadt,  the  Zwickau  Prophets,  the  Mennonites, and  es- 
pecially by  Caspar  von  Sell wenkf eld,  a  pious  and  retiring  nobleman  of 
Silesia  (born  1490,  banished  1548,  d.l561  at  Ulni).    Schwenkfeld  em- 
braced and  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  with 
zeal  till  1524,  when  he  adopted,  as  by  a  higher  revelation,  a  peculiar 
view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  explaining  the  words  of  institution  to  mean, 
My  body  is  this  bread,  i.  e.y  spiritual  nourishment  for  the  soul.*    He 
also  taught  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh,  and  opposed  bibliolatry 
and   all  outward  ecclesiasticism.     A  small  remnant  of  his  sect  that 
was  banished  from  Germany  still  survives  in  the  eastern  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.*    There  is,  however,  no  historical  connection  between 
George  Fox  and  these  predecessors.    His  views  were  entirely  his  own. 
The  history  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  furnishes  a  parallel  in  the 
quietism  of  Miguel  de  Molinos  (1627-1698),  who  taught  that  Christian 
perfection  consists  in  the  sweet  repose  of  all  the  mental  faculties  in 
God,  and  in  indifiFerence  to  all  the  actions  of  the  body.    He  was  con- 
demned as  a  heretic  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  (1687),  and  shut  up  for 
life  in  a  monastic  prison. 

Quakerism  is  a  system  of  mystic  spiritualism.  It  is  the  only  organ- 
ized sect  of  mystics  in  England  and  America.  The  strong  practical 
common-sense  of  the  English  race  is  constitutionally  averse  to  mystic 
tendencies.  Quakerism  is  an  extreme  reaction  against  ecclesiasticism, 
sacerdotalism,  and  sacramentalism.  It  demonstrates  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the  letter;  the 
superiority  and  independence  of  the  inward  and  invisible  in  opposition 
to  the  overestimate  of  the  external  and  visible;  and  the  power  of 
silence  against  the  excess  of  speech. 

Christianity  undoubtedly  is  spirit  and  life,  and  may  exist  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  or  if  necessary  without  form,  like  the  spirit  in  the  disem- 
bodied state.  But  the  normal  condition  is  a  sound  spirit  in  a  sound 
body,  and  while  God  is  independent  of  his  own  ordinances,  we  are 
bound  to  them.    The  Quakers  make  the  exception  the  rule,  but  by  the 

*  He  understood  vufia  and  alfia  to  be  the  sabject,  and  tovto  the  predicate. 

'  See  Erbkam,  Geschichte  der  protest,  Sekten  im  ZeitaUer  der  BrfcrmatUm^  pp.  357  iqq.y 
md  Kadelbach,  Geschichte  K,  v.  Schwenk/eld'a,  etc.  (Laaban,  1861).  The  German  Catechism 
of  the  Schwenkfeldians  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Christopher  Schultz,  Senior  (translated  by  Daniel 
Hupp,  SkippackYille,  Pa.  1863),  teaches  Schwenkfeld*s  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Sapper, 
but  not  the  deification  of  Christ*s  flesh. 
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law  of  reaction  fonnaliBin  takes  revenge.  Their  antiformalism  beocHoei 
itself  a  stereotyped  form,  and  their  peculiar  hats  and  ooatB  are  as  distina- 
ive  as  the  clerical  surplice  and  gown.  When  they  leave  their  Sodetj 
they  usually  join  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  most  formal  among  the  Frol- 
estant  denominations. 

THE  INNER  UOHT. 

The  ruling  principle  of  Quakerism  is  the  universal  inner  lig^ht.*    It 
is  also  called  the  seed,  the  Word  of  Ood,  the  gift  of  God,  the  indwell- 
ing Christ    This  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  reason  or  conscience, 
or  any  natural  faculty  of  man.'    It  is  supernatural  and  divine  in 
its  origin;  it  is  a  direct  illumination  of  the  mind  and  heart  by  die 
Spirit  of  Ood  for  the  purpose  of  salvation.     It  is  the  light  of  tiie 
Logos,  which  shines  ^in  darkness'  and  'lighteth  every  man  that  oometh 
into  the  world.' ^    It  is  Christ  himself  dwelling  in  man  as  the  foontain 
of  life,  light,  and  salvation.     It  is  the  primary  source  of  all  religions 
truth  and  knowledge.    It  opens  the  sense  of  spiritual  mysteries;  it 
convinces  and  conveils ;  it  gives  victory  over  sin,  and  brings  joy  and 
peace.     It  is  communicated  to  men  without  distinction  of  race  or  re- 
ligion or  education,  not  indeed  in  die  same  measure,  but  in  a  degree 
sufficient  to  save  them  if  they  obey  it,  and  to  condemn  tliem  if  thev 
reject  it.    ^  The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men.'^    A  day  of  merciful  visitation  comes  to  every  human  be- 


'  Fenn  (in  the  Preface  to  Fox*8  Joumalf  p.  xiv.)  calls  it  *  the  fundamental  principle  wlncb 
is  as  the  corner-8tone  of  their  fabric,  and,  to  speak  eminently  and  properly,  their  chazacter- 
istic  or  main  distinguishing  point  or  principle,  viz.,  the  light  of  Christ  within,  aa  God's  gift 
for  man's  salvation.  This  is  as  the  root  of  the  goodly  tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  bimocbed 
ont  from  it.  *  Fox's  Journal  is  full  of  it ;  see  the  list  of  passages  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  551  sq.  of  the 
6th  ed.  (Leeds,  1836). 

'  Barclay  (Apoi.  p.  74)  rejects  the  errors  of  Pehigians  and  Socinians,  and  teaches  tiie  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  but  maintains,  in  oppodtioo  to  Angus- 
tine,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  that  God  does  not  impute  sin  to  infants  until  they  commit  metaal 
*  transgression.  Gumey  says  0-  c.  p.  6) :  *  Never  did  they  [the  Quakers]  dare  to  conaider  tfab 
light  as  a  part  of  fallen  man's  corrupt  nature;  never  did  they  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  fires 
and  universal  grace  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 

'  John  i.  9.  The  difference  in  the  construction  of  ipx^fuvov  ttQ  rdv  idefto^  does  not  aSetL 
the  universality,  which  is  sufficiently  sustained  by  wavra  dy^punrov;  bat  the  qeestioB  is 
whether  John  means  the  light  of  reason  or  the  light  of  grace,  and  in  the  latter  caae  whether 
it  is  sufficient  for  salvation  or  merely  preparatory  to  it.  When  Fox,  on  his  second  visit  so 
Cromwell  (in  1656),  quoted  this  passage,  he  was  met  with  the  objection  that  John  messt 
'the  natural  light ;'  but  he  'showed  him  the  contrary — that  it  was  divine  and  spiritual, pro> 
ceeding  from  Christ,  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  roan '  {Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  383). 

^  Titus  ii  1 1.    Other  passages  quoted  by  Quakers  for  their  fiivorite  doctrine  are.  Gen.  tl 
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Ing  at  least  once  in  his  life,  and  marks  a  critical  turning-point  which 
determines  his  character  in  this  world  and  his  eternal  fate  in  the 
^world  to  come.    To  many  the  voice  from  heaven  speaks  often. 

Cornelius  was  under  the  divine  influence  of  that  light  before  the 
arrival  of  Peter  and  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Socrates  traced  his 
better  impulses  to  the  divine  monitor  in  his  breast,  who  from  child- 
hood checked  his  evil  passions  without  coercion.*  The  savage  Indians 
of  North  America  followed  the  light  when,  after  having  been  long  en- 
gaged in  war,  they  sacrificed  a  spotless  white  dog  to  the  Great  Spirit 
and  threw  their  tomahawks  into  the  lake.' 

If  Christ  died  for  all  men,  his  benefits  must  in  some  way  be  ofiFered 
to  all.  He  is  the  personal  Light  of  the  whole  world,  which  shines  into 
all  parts  of  the  human  family  backward  to  Adam  and  forward  to 
the  end  of  time.  As  many  are  sinners  without  ever  having  heard  of 
Adam  and  the  fall,  so  many  are  partakers  of  Christ  without  any  ex- 
ternal knowledge  of  him  or  the  Scriptures.  Else  idiots,  infants,  and 
the  saints  who  died  before  Christ's  advent  could  not  be  saved.  His- 
torical knowledge  can  not  save  without  experimental  knowledge,  but 
experimental  knowledge  may  save  without  historical  knowledge. 

The  inner  light  agrees  with  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  though  not 
confined  to  its  letter.  It  is  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  which 
without  it  remains  a  sealed  book.  It  holds  in  this  respect  the  same 
position  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assigns  to  unwritten  tradi- 
tion, with  this  important  difiFerence,  that  tradition  is  an  outward,  ob- 
jective authority,  and  confined  to  the  visible  Church,  while  the  inner 
light  is  subjective,  and  shines  upon  all  men. 

Quakerism  thus  boldly  breaks  through  the  confines  of  historical 

8 ;  Deot  xxz.  14 ;  Rom.  x.  8 ;  Luke  ii.  10 ;  Rom.  ii.  14,  16 ;  CoL  i.  2S ;  Eph.  t.  18 ;  Acts 
z.  35. 

*  ApoL  Soc,  He  calls  his  iaifioviov  (in  Jowett*8  translation)  *  a  voice  which  comes  to  me 
and  always  forbids  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  going  to  do,  bat  never  commands  me  to 
do  any  thing,  and  which  stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  politician.'  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
in  politics  he  would  have  perished  long  ago  without  doing  any  good  either  to  the  people  or 
to  himself.  The  case  of  Socrates  is  not  mentioned  by  Barclay,  bnt  by  Gnmey,  p.  42:  '  When 
Socrates,  as  compared  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  attained  to  an  eminent  degree  of  disin- 
terestedness, integrity,  justice,  and  charity ;  when  he  obeyed  the  counsels  of  that  unknown 
monitor  who  so  frequently  checked  him  in  the  hour  of  temptation ;  when  he  bore  so  clear  a 
testimony  to  virtue  as  to  be  persecuted  to  death  for  virtue's  sake— on  what  scriptural  grounds 
can  any  man  deny  that  he  was  made  a  partaker,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  a  divine  influence  V 

'  Gamey,  p.  42. 
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Christianity  and  the  means  of  grace,  indefinitely  expands  the  sphere  a 
revelation,  and  carries  the  saving  power  of  Christ,  even  in  this  presen: 
life,  into  the  regions  of  heathen  darkness.    It  must  consistently  r^^: 
all  virtuous  and  pious  heathen  as  unconscious  Christians,  who,  like  tk 
Athenians  of  old,  *  unknowingly '  worship  an  *  unknow^n  God.'    Jnstii 
Martyr,  the  first  Christian  philosopher,  advanced  the  idea  that  tk 
*  Logos  spermaticos,'  i,e,y  the  Eternal  Word  of  God,  before  his  incam- 
tion,  scattered  the  divine  seed  of  truth  and  righteonfiness  among  tk 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Jews.    Zwingli  taught  the  salvation  of  nmj 
heathen  and  of  all  childi*en  dying  in  infancy.    But  these  were  isoktal 
private  opinions ;  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  orthodox  ChQit^es- 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant — know  of  no  Christ  and  no  salvation  oot- 
side  of  Christendom  and  without  the  written  or  preached  gospel  Tbe 
Quakers  teach  the  absolute  universality,  not  indeed  of  salvation,  bat  of 
the  offer  and  the  opportunity  of  salvation. 

This  doctrine  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  system.1     It  is  the  sourve 
of  their  democracy,  their  philanthi-opy,  their  concern  for  the  lowest  and 
most  neglected  classes  of  society,  their  opposition  to  slavery,  war,  &nd 
violence,  their  meekness  under  suffering,  their  calmness  and  seremtj 
of  temper.    But  the  same  doctrine  explains  also  their  comparative 
disregard  of  the  written  Scriptures,  the  visible  Church,  the  mlDistrr, 
the  means  of  grace,  the  forms  of  worship,  and  their  indifference  to 
heathen  missions.     There  is,  however,  more   recently  among  ortho- 
dox Friends  a  growing  disposition  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible,  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  to  associate  with  evangel- 
ical Christians  of  other  Churches. 

babclat's  theses. 

Barclay  reduces  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Friends  to  fifteen  prop- 
ositions or  theological  theses,  which  are  briefly  as  follows:' 

1.  The  Foundation  of  Knowledge. — ^The  height  of  happiness  is  m 
the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xvii.  3). 

2.  Immediate  Revelation, — This  comes  from  the  Son  of  God  (Matt 
xi.  27)  through  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit. 

This  is  the  inner  light  which  has  already  been  snflSciently  explained. 

>  Hence  their  name,  '  Professors  of  the  Light/  *•  Friends  of  Light,'  '  Chikirea  dW^' 
■  See  them  in  fuU,  Vol.  III.  p.  749. 
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3.  Tlie  Holy  Scriptures, — They  contain  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit 
>f  God  to  the  saints.  They  are  a  declaration  of  the  fountain,  but  not 
the  fountain  itself;  they  are  the  secondary  rule  of  faith  and  morals, 
subordinate  to  the  Spirit  from  which  they  derive  all  their  excellency 
and  certainty  (John  xvi.  18). 

4.  The  Condition  of  Man  after  the  FaU. — All  men  are  by  nature 
fallen,  degenerated,  and  spiritually  dead,  but  hereditary  sin  is  not  im- 
j>uted  to  infants  until  they  make  it  their  own  by  actual  transgression. 
Socinianism  and  Pelagianism  are  rejected,  but  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Papists  and  most  Protestants,'  that  a  man  without  the  grace  of  God 
may  be  a  true  minister  of  the  gospel. 

5.  Universal  Redemption  by  Christ — God  wills  all  men  to  be  saved; 
Christ  died  for  all  men;  the  light  is  sent  to  every  man  for  salvation, if 
not  resisted. 

On  this  point  the  Quakei's  side  with  Lutherans  and  Arminians 
against  Calvinists,  but  go  far  beyond  them. 

6.  Objections  to  the  universality  of  redemption  refuted. 

7.  Justification. — Man  is  regenerated  and  justified  when  he  receives 
the  inner  light.  It  is  not  by  our  works  that  we  are  justified,  but  by 
Christ  who  is  both  the  gift  and  the  giver,  and  the  cause  producing  the 
effects  in  us. 

The  Quakers  closely  connect  justification  with  sanctification,  and 
approach  the  Soman  view,  with  this  difference,  that  they  teach  justifi- 
cation in  our  works,  not  on  account  of  our  works.  Penn  distinguishes 
between  legal  justification,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  past  sins  through 
Christ,  the  alone  propitiation,  and  moral  justification  or  sanctification, 
whereby  man  is  made  inwardly  just  through  the  cleansing  and  sancti- 
fying power  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

8.  Perfection. — Man  may  become  free  from  actual  sinning,  and  so 
far  perfect ;  yet  perfection  admits  of  growth,  and  there  remains  a  pos- 
sibility of  sinning.' 

The  Methodists  have  substantially  adopted  this  view,  and  call  it 
entire  consecration  or  perfect  love. 

9.  Perseverance. — Those  who  resist  the  light,  or  disobey  it  after  re- 

*  Penn  (Prefiure  to  Fox's  Journal,  p.  xiv.)  says  that  the  Friends  *  nerer  held  a  perfection 
in  wisdom  and  glory  in  this  life,  or  from  infirmities  or  death,  as  some  have  with  a  weak  or 
ill  mind  imagined  and  insinoated  against  them.' 

Vol.  I.— K  k  k 
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ceiving  it,  fall  away  (Heb.  vi.  4-6 ;  Tim.  i.  6) ;  but  it  is  poesible  in  this 
life  to  attain  such  a  stability  iu  the  truth  from  which  there  cau  be  no 
total  apostasy. 
This  is  a  compromise  between  Calvinism  and  Arminianism. 

10.  The  Ministry. — Those  and  only  those  are  qualified  miuisten  of 
the  gospel  who  are  illuminated  and  called  by  tlie  Spirit,  whether  male 
or  female,  whether  learned  or  unleaiiied.  These  ought  to  preach  vritb- 
out  hire  or  bargaining  (Matt.  x.  8),  although  they  may  receive  a  vol- 
untary temporal  support  from  the  people  to  whom  thej  admiuister 
in  spiritual  things. 

11.  Worship. — It  consists  '  in  the  inward  and  immediate  moving  and 
drawing  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  neither  limited  to  places  or  times  or 
persons.'  .  All  other  worship  which  man  appoints  and  can  begin  and 
end  at  his  pleasure  is  superstition,  will-worship,  and  idolatry. 

All  forms  and  even  sacred  music  are  excluded  from  the  naked  spir- 
itualism of  Quaker  worship.  It  is  simply  reverent  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God,  uttered  or  silent.  I  once  attended  a  Quaker  meeting 
in  London  whose  solemn  silence  was  more  impressive  than  many  a 
sermon.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  word, '  There  was  silence  in  heaven 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.'  At  another  meeting  I  heard  one  man 
and  several  women  oxliort  and  pray  in  a  tremulous  voice  and  with 
reverential  awe,  as  if  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah.    All  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

12.  Baptism. — It  is  'a  pure  and  spiritual  thing,  a  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  fire,'  by  which  we  are  purged  from  sin  (1  Petiii.  21; 
Kom.  vi.  4 ;  Col.  ii.  12 ;  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  John  iii.  30).  Of  this  the  water- 
baptism  of  John  was  a  figure  commanded  for  a  time.  The  baptism  of 
infants  is  a  human  tradition,  without  Scripture  precept  or  practice. 

13.  The  Communion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  is  likewise 
inward  and  spiritual,  of  which  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  last  Supper 
was  a  figure.  It  was  used  for  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  even 
by  tliose  who  had  received  the  substance,  as  the  washing  of  feet  and 
the  anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil  was  practiced ;  all  which  are  only 
the  shadows  of  better  things.     (John  vi.  32-35  ;  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17.) 

This  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  is  a  serious  departure  from  the 
univereal  consensus  of  Cln-istendom  and  the  obvious  intention  of  our 
Saviour.     It  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  protest  against  the  op- 
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K)6ite  extreme,  which  substitutes  the  visible  sign  for  the  invisible 


14.  The  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. — It  does  not  extend  over 
lie  conscience,  which  God  alone  can  instruct  and  govern,  provided 
tl\^ay8  that  no  man  under  pi*eten8e  of  conscience  do  any  thing  de- 
structive to  the  rights  of  others  and  the  peace  of  society.  All  civil 
punishments  for  matters  of  conscience  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  Cain 
the  murderer. 

Sere  the  Quakers,  like  the  Baptists,  commit  themselves  most  un- 
equivocally to  the  doctrine  of  univereal  religious  liberty  as  a  part  of 
their  creed. 

15.  Salutations  and  Recreations. — Under  this  head  ai*e  forbidden 
the  taking  off  the  hat  to  a  man,  the  bowings  and  cringings  of  the  body, 
and  '  all  the  foolish  or  superstitious  formalities'  which  feed  pride  and 
vanity  and  belong  to  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world ;  also  all 
unprofitable  and  frivolous  plays  and  recreations  which  divert  the  mind 
from  the  fear  of  God,  from  sobriety  and  gravity.  Penn  said  of  Fox 
that  lie  was  'civil  beyond  all  forms  of  breeding.' 

The  Apology  of  Barclay  is  a  commentary  on  these  propositions. 

NoTB. — The  Hicksitks. — In  the  year  1827  a  schism  took  place  among  the  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  and  extended  to  most  of  the  yearly  meetings  in  America,  but  had  no  influence 
in  England.  Since  then  the  Quakers  are  divided  into  'orthodox '  Quakers  and  'Hicksites,' 
althoagh  the  latter  refuse  to  be  called  by  any  other  name  but  that  of  *  Friends  *  or  *  Quakers.* 
The  foander  of  this  rupture  was  Eli  as  Hicks,  bom  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  March  19, 
1768  ;  died  in  Jericho,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1830. 

He  took  strong  ground  against  slavery,  and  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
slave  labor.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an  acceptable  preacher,  but  early  in  the  present  century 
he  advocated  radical  Unitarian  and  other  heterodox  doctrines,  which  shocked  the  migority 
of  the  Quakers  and  led  to  commotion,  censure,  and  schism.  The  first  separation  took  place 
in  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  and  then  a  similar  one  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana.  Many  espoused  the  cause  of  Hicks,  in  the  interest  of  religious  liberty  and 
progress,  without  indorsing  his  heretical  opinions  on  the  articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  dirinity, 
and  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

The  extreme  left  of  the  Hicksites  broke  off  in  1858  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  organized 
a  separate  party  under  the  name  of  Progremve  Friends,  They  opened  the  door  to  aU  who 
recognize  the  equal  brotherhood  of  the  human  ilEimily,  without  regard  to  sex,  color,  or  condi- 
tion, and  engage  in  works  of  beneficence  and  charity.  They  disclaim  all  creeds  and  dis- 
ciplinary authority,  and  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  ecclesiasticism. 

The  Hicksite  movement  drove  the  orthodox  Quakers  more  closely  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
called  forth  several  official  counter-demonstrations. 

On  the  'Hicksite'  Quakers,  see  Ki.ias  Hicks,  Journal  of  his  IJ/e  and  Labors,  and  his 
Senmmij  Fhila.  1828;  and  Jannby  (a  Hicksite),  History  of  the  Socinty  of  Friends,  VoL  IV. 
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§  108.  The  Mobavians. 

See  the  Literature  on  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  (  75,  p.  (MK,  and  the  Waldenaee,  p.  i 

DoonUMAL  AKD  COMnSAIOMAL. 

L  ZmzKHDOBF:  Bin  und  zwamig  Discourse  aher  die  Augaburgiaehe  Cor\ft»9iont  1T4T-1T48  (never  jKh- 
lished  through  the  trade,  and  therefore  rare).  Also  the  other  writings  of  Zinxendorl^  and  eapedaQj 
hia  hymns  and  spiritnal  poems,  collected  and  pablished  by  Albbkt  Kmapp,  with  a  spirited  ekctdi  of 
hla  life  and  character  (Stnttg.  1845). 

Auo.  GoTTLiKB  Spamoknbkko  :  Idea  Pidei  Fratrvm  oder  Kurxer  Begrijfder  ehrlatliehen  Ltkniadm 
eoang.  BrOdergemeinen.  Barby,  1T78, 1789 ;  Gnadaa,  1883 ;  Bnglish  ed.  Lond.  1784.  Accepted  ae  va&at' 
ity.    By  the  same :  Declaration  aber  die  zeither  gegen  una  aiuagegangenen  BeaehtUdigunffen,    Beriin,  ITU 

HsaMANir  Pmtt  (Pres.  of  the  Morav.  Theol.  Seminary  in  Gnadenfeld) :  BvangeUnehe 
naeh  Sehrift  und  Er/ahrung,    Qotha,  1864,  8  vols.    Not  authoritative.    By  the  aame: 
Theologie.    Gotha,  1869-1874, 8  vols. 

The  hymns  and  liturgies  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Bom.  ds  Soiiwkimitz  (Morav.  Bishop) :  The  Moravian  Manual.  Publ.  by  authority  of  the  Synod.  M 
enlarged  ed.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  1869. 

II.  Among  the  early  opponents  of  the  Moravians  we  mention  Fkksxmius,  Fabxioiitb,  GaoBain,  »aA 
the  celebrated  commentator,  J.  A  Bkmokl  {Ahrist  der  eogen.  Br&dergemeinde,  in  issIoAmm  die  Ltkn  vei 
die  game  Saehe  geprUft,  doe  Oute  und  Base  ddbei  unterechiedent  etc    Stuttg.  1761 ;  repobL  Berlin,  IWJl 

III.  Modem  representations  by  divines  not  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

MQhlxb:  Syn^fotikt  pp.  683  sqq. ;  Sounbokkmbubqbb:  Vorleeungen  liber  die  lUeineren  pntmL  Kirekm 
parteien^  pp.  152-171 ;  R.  Hopmamm  :  Symboliky  pp.  588  sqq. 

HiSTOBIOAL. 

L  Biographies  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 

Spamgbnbbbo:  Leben  dee  Ora/en  Zintendorf.  Barby,  1772-1776,  8  vols.  Thorough,  reliable^  nd 
prolix. 

J.  G.  MiJLLBx  (brother  of  the  Swiss  historian,  John  von  M.) :  Bekenntniam  merkwltrdiger  Mdeuier  mb 
tteheelbet,    8  vols.  177& 

L.  C.  voir  SoHBAUTKirBAOH :  Der  Qraf  v.  Zinz^  und  die  BrUdergemeinde  seiner  Zeit,  keratugeg.  9,  F.  W. 
Kolbing,  Gnadau,  1861.  Written  in  1782,  but  not  for  publication,  and  kept  aa  Ma  In  the  Archives  of 
the  Moravian  Church  till  1851.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  Zinzendorf,  setting  forth  the 
philosophy  of  his  religion. 

VABMBAQBir  VON  Ensk  .*  Lsbcn  Zimendor/%  Berlin,  1830 ;  2d  ed.  1846.  The  view  of  an  outsider,  rim* 
liar  to  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

J.  W.Vbbbeok:  Gr.  Zinzendorf^ s  Leben  und  Charakter.    Gnadau,  1845.    An  extract  from  Spangenbeig. 

F.  Bovbt:  Le  Comte  de  Zinzendorf,    Paris,  1860. 

G.  BuBKHABDT :  ZinzcndoTf  und  die  BrUdergemeinde^  in  Herzog's  Beal-EncyH.  Vol.  XVIIL  ppw  006-8R 
(Gotha,  1864),  and  published  as  a  separate  volume. 

IL  Histories  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Many  MS.  sources  io  the  Archives  of  Hermbnt,  Saxony,  especially  the  'Lisas  Folios,'  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Church :  the  *  Diarium  der  Gemeinde  zn  Hermbnt' 
down  to  1736 ;  the  journals  and  letters  of  Zinzendorf;  and  the  history  both  of  the  Andeot  and  Be- 
newed  Church,  by  John  Plltt,  IVom  1722  to  1836,  in  9  vols. 

The  B&ding*sehe  Sammlung.    Budingen  and  Leipzig,  1742-1744, 3  vols.    A  collection  of  docnmenta. 

The  Barby*sche  Sammlung,    Barby,  1760,  2  vols.    A  continnation  of  the  former. 

David  Cbamz:  Alte  und  neve  Brdderhistorie  (down  to  1769).  Barby,  1772;  continued  by  Hjbohxb,  in 
8  parts,  1791-1816.    Engl,  transl.  by  La  Trobe,  London,  17S0. 

Die  Oedenktagt  der  emeuerten  BrOderkirche  {Memorial  Days  qf  the  Renewed  Brethren*^  CSkmtk), 
Gnadau,  1820. 

Bp.  H01.MKS :  History  of  the  United  Brethren.    Loud.  1826,  2  vols. 

A.  B08T :  Histoire  de  VEglise  des  Frires  de  Bohhne  et  Moravie.  Paris,  1844, 2  vola.  Abridged  Bnglish 
transl.  publ.  by  the  Relig.  Tract  Soc.  of  London,  1848. 

Bp.  E.  W.  Cbookb  :  Geschiehte  der  emeuerten  BrOderkirche  (down  to  1822).  Gnadau,  1862-1804^  S  vola 
(The  same  wrote  also  a  Oeschichte  der  alien  Bruderkirehe.    Gnadau,  1S65  and  1866,  S  vols.) 

Vbbokbk  :  Oeschichte  der  alten  und  neuen  Bruder-Unitdt.    Gnadau,  1867. 

H.  Plitt  :  Die  Oemeine  Oottes  in  ihrem  Cfeiste  und  ihren  Formen  mit  Beziehung  attfdie 
Gotha,  1859. 

Dr.  NiTzson:  Kirchengeschiehtliche  Bedeutung  der  Brudergemeinde.    Berlin,  1668. 

Missionary. 
The  missionary  literature  of  the  Moravians  is  very  large  and  important,  and  embracee  the 
of  Cbanz  on  Greenland  (1767) ;  OLDiutDOBr  (1777)  ou  Danish  Missions ;  HxoKxwsLnn  (1817)  on  Indian 
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Itissions ;  h.  KSlbiko,  Vebersleht  der  Miafion»geaehiehU  der  ewmg.  Briiderkiirehe  (188t  and  1688) ;  Bp.  tok 
^omvrmmn,  Life  <^f  David  ZetBhergerCPmtu  1670X  Comp.ttkeMiMUmary  Manual  wnlJHrecUfryqfthtUnUat 
VraMrum^  Bethlehem,  Pa.  ISTOw 

mSTOBIOAL   8EBTCH. 

^Ve  mast  distinguish  between  the  old  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Breth- 
ren who  belonged  to  the  Slavonic  race,  and  the  new  Moravians  who  are 
chiefly  German  or  of  Gei'man  descent.  The  connecting  link  between 
the  two  was  the  celebrated  educator,  John  Amos  Cohenius  (1592-1671), 
the  Jeremiah  of  the  former,  and  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  latter, 
who,  hoping  against  hope  for  the  resuri'ection  of  the  Bohemian  Unitas 
Fratrum,  nearly  crushed  to  death  by  persecution,  left  behind  him  their 
order  of  discipline,  and  made  provision  for  the  ordination  of  two 
bishops,  that  through  them  the  succession  might  be  preserved  in  a  qui- 
escent state,  until,  in  1735,  it  was  transferred  to  the  renewed  Church. 

The  new  Moravian  Church'  took  its  origin  from  the  remnant  (the 
'Ilidden  Seed')  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  to  whom 
Count  ZiNZBNDORF  (1700-1760),  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  provi- 
dence, gave  an  hospitable  refuge  on  his  estates  at  Berthel8dorf,in  Upper 
Lusatia,  Saxony.  The  asylum  was  called  Herrixhut  (the  Lord's  Pro- 
tection), and  became  the  mother  church  and  the  centre  of  the  denomi- 
nation. 

The  little  colony  of  immigrants  from  Moravia  soon  increased,  by  the 
accession  of  German  families  of  the  pietistic  school  of  Spener,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  souls<  It  was  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ratio  Discipline  of  Comenius.  David  Nitschmann  was  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  by  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  (court  chaplain  in  Berlin) 
and  Christian  Sitkov,  the  surviving  bishops  of  the  old  succession  (March 
13,  1735).  This  consecration  was  performed  secretly  in  the  presence 
of  only  two  members  of  the  Bohemian  congregation  in  Berlin,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  sending  ordained  ministers  to  the  distant  missions  and 
colonies.  It  was  not  intended  to  establish  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
ment, separate  and  distinct  from  the  national  Lutheran  Church,  but 
this  separation  was  the  natural  consequence.  The  second  bishop  was 
Count  Zinzendorf  himself,  who  gave  up  his  office  at  the  Saxon  court 

'  Also  called  the  Ukitas  Fratbum,  the  Unxtbd  Brbthrbn,  the  Moravian  Brbtrren; 
In  German,  Brudebobmbihb,  or  Hbrrnhittbr.  They  mast  not  be  confoanded  with  the 
Methodist  *  United  Brethren  in  the  United  States/ founded  by  Rev.  William  Otterbein  in 
1800. 
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and  his  worldly  prospects  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  Chnreii 
of  his  own  planting.*  With  all  his  eccentricities,  he  was  one  of  tk 
purest  and  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  ChriBtianitj,  a  relig- 
ious and  poetic  genius,  and  a  true  nobleman  bj  nature  and  divine  grace 
•js  well  as  by  rank.  He  had  but  one  all-absorbing  passion — Christ  and 
him  crucified.*  Fi-om  his  childhood,  when  he  used  to  write  letters  to 
his  beloved  Saviour,  this  sacred  fire  burned  in  him,  and  continued  to 
bum  till  he  was  called  to  see  him  face  to  face.  He  early  conceived 
the  idea,  by  planting  in  the  spirit  of  Spener  a  true  Church  in  the  nom- 
inal Church,  to  reform  the  Church  at  home,  and  to  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen.  We  may  call  him  the  German  Wesley ;  he  was  an  or- 
ganizer like  John  Wesley,  and  a  true  hymnist  like  his  brotlier  Charlffi. 
The  Oxford  Metliodists  started  with  a  legalistic  type  of  piety,  but  they 
received  a  new  inspiration  from  the  childlike,  cheerful,  serene,  and 
sublime  trust  in  God  which  characterized  the  Moravians  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact. 

The  patriarchs  of  Moravianism — Zinzendorf,  Nitschmann,  and  Span- 
genberg — like  the  patriarchs  of  Methodism,  labored  in  both  hemispheres 
at  a  time  when  the  stagnant  State  Churches  of  Germany  and  England 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  their  children  in  America.  They  founded 
Bethlehem  (1741)  and  Nazareth  in  Pennsylvania,  and  other  colonic 
which  remain  to  this  day.  Zinzendorf  endeavored  to  unite  the  other 
German  denominations  and  sects  in  Pennsylvania  into  one  Church, 
but  in  vain.' 

The  Moravian  brotherhood  is  jpar  excellence  a  missionary  society  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  has  but  few  regularly  organized  congr^tioos 
scattered  in  Christian  lands,  but  in  an  age  of  iudifferentism  and  ration- 
alism they  were  like  cities  of  refuge  and  oases  in  the  wilderness,  with 
fresh  fountains  and  green  pastures  for  multitudes  who  flocked  to  them 
for  refreshment*    They  are  still  holding  up  the  model  of  linng  oon- 


'It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Frederic  WiHiam  I.,  king  of  Pnusia,  advised  SnieDdorf  to 
get  the  old  Moravian  Episcopal  ordination,  and  that  Zinzendorf  conferred  on  the  subject  «i(k 
Bishop  Jablonsky,  and  with  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy  (John  Potter). 

*  '  Ich  habe  war  eine  Persian,  und  die  isi  £r,  nvr  Er,* 

'  On  the  nnionistic  labors  of  Coant  Zinzendorf  in  Pennsylvania  from  1742  tt>  174S,  see  ib 
interesting  article  of  the  Rev.  L.  F.  Reicbel  (mostly  from  unpublished  MSS.)  in  Sduf^ 
Uevtscher  Kirchenfrtund  for  18(9,  pp.  93-107. 

«  Base  iKirchengeschichte,  p.  636.  9th  ed.):  *  Die  Frdmmiffkeit  isi  in  Hermimi  dt  if«- 
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gations  of  real  Christians.    Besides,  thej  have  mission  stations,  call- 
ed Diaspora  (1  Pet.  1. 1),  for  those  who  wish  to  derive  spiritual  benefit 
From    them  without  Severing  their  connection  with  the  established 
Churches.    These  half -members  may  be  compared  to  the  Jewish  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  as  distinguished  from  the  proselytes  of  righteousness. 
Tlie    ^Moravians,  however,  are  free  from  the  spirit  of  proselytisra, 
and   endeavor  to  promote  peace  and  union  among  the  Christians  at 
home.     But  they  are  aggressive  abroad,  and  concentrate  their  energies 
on  foreign  missions.     Their  chief  glory  lies  in  the  extraordinary  zeal 
and  self-denial  with  which,  since  1732,  they  have  labored  for  the  con- 
version of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  heathen  in  Greenland,  Lab- 
rador, among  the  American  Indians,  and  the  African  negroes  and  Es- 
quimaux, at  a  time  when  orthodox  Protestant  Christendom  had  not  yet 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  long-neglected  duty.    To  the  small  band  of 
Moravians  belongs  the  first  place  of  honor  in  the  work  of  foreign 
missions. 

DISCIPLINE  AND   WOBSHIP. 

The  Moravian  congregations  in  Germany  are  select  communities  of 
converted  ChnstiBXiSy  ecclesim  in  eodesiaySephrtLte  and  distinct  from  the 
national  Churches  and  the  vanities  of  the  surrounding  world.*  They 
have  a  strict  discipline,  but  they  are  free  from  gloomy  asceticism,  and 
cherish  a  cheerful  and  trustful  piety  with  love  for  music  and  social  re- 
iinement  Their  educational  institutions  attract  pupils  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  form  of  government  is  a  kind  of  Episcopal  Presbyterianism, 
under  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  synods,  and  an  executive  ad- 
ministration of  an  elective  board  of  bishops  and  elders,  called  the '  Uni- 
ty's Elders'  Conference.'  The  bishops  ordain  deacons  and  presbytere : 
they  represent  the  whole  Unitaa  Fratrumy  are  ofiScial  members  of  the 
synods,  and  have  usually  a  seat  in  the  governing  boards.  They  claim 
an  unbroken  succession,  but  lay  no  stress  on  it,  and  fully  recognize 
Uie  validity  of  Presbyterian  orders. 

The  home  churches  are  divided  into  three  provinces,  Continental, 

nter  gewordtn,  aber  viele  giiUe  oder  pebrochene  Herzen  hatten  kier  tine  Beimaikj  w%d  der  ak% 
Christvi  in  den  Zeiten  des  Unglavbens  ein  HeiUgthum.* 

*  The  Moravian  settlements  in  the  United  States  were  organized  on  the  same  exclusive 
principle,  but  have  recently  been  thrown  o|jen  to  other  people. 
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British,  and  American.  In  1857  these  were  declared  independent  in 
local  and  provincial  affaii-s,  but  they  continue  to  be  anited  in  doctrine 
and  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

In  worship,  the  Moravians  combine  litargical  and  extemporaneous 
pi*ayer.  At  all  the  liturgical  services  music  forms  a  prominent  feature. 
Their  liturgy  and  hymn-book  ai-e  of  a  superior  order.  They  have  great- 
ly enriched  the  treasures  of  German  hymnology,  and  produced  also  one 
of  the  best  English  hymnists  in  James  Montgomery  (1771-1854),  *  the 
Cowper  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Love-feasts  are  held  preparatoiy 
to  the  communion,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Agapae.  Foot-washing 
was  formerly  practiced,  but  has  been  discontinued  since  the  b^inuing 
of  the  present  century.  The  former  use  of  the  lot  in  connection  with 
marriage  has  been  practically  abandoned ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
appointment  of  ministers  it  has  been  restricted  or  is  left  discretional. 

DOCJTRINES. 

The  Moravians  acknowledge  no  exclusive  and  compolaory  symbols. 
They  are  essentially  unionistic,  and  seek  union  in  harmony  of  spurit, 
life,  and  worship,  rather  than  in  a  logical  statement  of  doctrine.'  Their 
most  authoritative  creed  is  the  Easter  Litany,  which  dates  from  1749, 
and  is  still  used  annually  in  all  Moravian  churches,  but  as  an  act  of 
worship,  not  as  a  formula  for  subscription.^  They  have  always  laid 
the  chief  stress  on  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  and  the  personal  union 
of  the  soul  with  him,  but  more  in  a  devotional  and  practical  than  doc- 
trinal way.  Christ  crucified  and  living  in  them  is  the  all  in  all  of 
their  religion,  their  only  comfort  in  life  and  death ;  but  they  have  not 
fornnilated  any  particular  theory  of  tlie  atonement  or  of  the  unio  myt- 
tfca.  They  prefer  the  chiaroscuro  of  mystery  and  the  personal  attach- 
ment to  Christ  to  all  scientific  theology. 

Historically  and  nationally,  they  are  more   nearly  related  to  the 


»  Burkhardt  (in  ITerzog,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  r>89)  says :  *  Die  Brudergemeinde  ttelli  me  ein  ( 
lich  finvmlirtes  Dekentitniss  nach  aussen  hin  auf^  das  sie  von  anderen  evange/Uchen  Giamben^- 
genossen  trennen  kiinnte.  Sie  wird  es  und  kann  es  nie  thun,  denn  nir.ht  AbsrJifus*  tmd  SrAo- 
dung,  sondern  Union  ist  ihr  Prinrip.  A  her  nur  jene  wahre  und  positive  Union  auf  Grund 
der  heiiigen  Srhrift  und  der  hbendigen  Herze.ns-Erfahrung^  die  alUin  die  Herzen  vertinigt! 
Bishop  Schwcinitz  says  (Mainml.  p.  ;)r») :  '  The  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  no  Con- 
fession of  Faith  as  >iuc*h,  that  is,  no  document  bearing  this  name.' 

*  {See  the  Moravian  Litany  in  Vol.  III.  p.  793. 
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Lutheran  denomination  than  to  any  other.  They  sustain  to  it  a  re- 
lation similar  to  that  which  the  Weslejans  snatain  to  the  Church  of 
!Kiigland.  They  professed  from  the  start  their  agreement  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  Spangenberg,  the  exponent  of  their  doctrinal 
system,  begins  the  preface  to  his  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  with  the  dec- 
laration that  his  book  is  no  new  confession,  but  that  the  Confessio 
Angnstana  of  1530  is  and  shall  remain  their  confession. 

But  we  should  remember  that  this  indorsement  of  the  doctrinal  ar- 
ticles of  the  Augsbnrg  Confession,  though  no  doubt  sincere,  was  partly 
a  matter  of  policy  and  necessity  to  secure  toleration  in  Lutheran  coun- 
tries.'    It  had  no  force  outside  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  even 
there  no  subscription  to  this  document  was  ever  required.*    The  Mo- 
ravians never  adopted  the  other  Lutheran  symbols,  least  of  all  the  For- 
mnla  of  Concoi*d,  which  strict  Lutherans  regard  as  a  legitimate  devel- 
opment of  the  Augustana.     They  never  wished  to  be  considei*ed,  nor 
were  they  recognized  as  Lutherans,  but  were  violently  assailed  by  them 
for  their  alleged  doctrinal  latitudinarianism  and  various  excesses  dur- 
ing their  early  history.     Even  the  Pietists  for  a  period  made  common 
cause  with  their  orthodox  enemies  against  the  new  sect,  though  less  on 
doctrinal  grounds.    The  Moravians  claim  to  be  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants and  heii-s  of  the  Bohemian  Bi*ethren,  who  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Waldenses,  and  had  their  own  Confessions  and  Catechisms  be- 
fore and  after  the  Reformation.     They  admitted  to  their  communion 
Lutherans,  Pietists,  Calvinists,  Anglicans,  without  inquiring  into  their 
creed,  if  only  they  were  devout  Christians.     In  England  they  were 
recognized  by  Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bench  of  bish- 
ops, as  ^an  ancient  Episcopal  Church'  (1749),  and  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  American  colonies.    They  also  freely  associated  with  Wesleyans. 
They  were  the  advocates  of  a  conservative  evangelical  union  of  three 
chief  types  of  doctrine^ — the  old  Moravian  or  Bohemian,  the  Lutheran, 

*  After  ten  jears*  banishment  from  Saxony,  Zinzendorf  secared  in  1748  recognition  of  his 
congregation  as  Augsburgiache  Be/igionsuerwandte  {Addicti  Avpuatana  Conf.)—B,  title  under 
which  the  Keformed,  or  Calvinists,  were  incladed  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

*Manmi^  p.  95 :  'This  acknowledgment,  according  to  \he  declaration  of  the  General  Syn- 
od, does  not  bind  the  conscience  of  nny  member,  much  less  is  it  of  any  weight  in  those  prov- 
inces of  the  Unity  where  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  no  other  value  than  as  being  the  creed 
of  one  (the  Latheran)  among  many  Churches  enjoying  equal  rights*  {Synod,  RetdU  of 
1867,  p.  96). 

'  Lehrtropen  (rpotrot  irai^ciac),  as  Zinzendorf  called  them.     He  meant  different  edacational 
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and  the  Reformed — living  in  brotherly  harmony  as  a  true  unitasfn 
trumy  and  having  their  common  centre  in  Christ  They  rise  above  the 
boundaries  of  nationality  and  sect,  and  represent  a  real  catholicity  or 
nniversalism  of  creed  with  Christ  as  the  only  fundamental  article.  '  I 
know  of  no  other  foundation,'  says  Zinzeudorf ,  *  but  Christ,  and  I  can 
associate  with  all  who  build  on  this  foundation/  He  was  at  one  tin^ 
even  open  to  a  project  of  union  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
and  all  sorts  of  Christian  sects,  but  he  learned  that  the  union  here  be- 
low must  be  spiritual  and  inward. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  German  theologian,  Schleier- 
macher,  was  cradled  in  the  Moravian  community,  and  conceived  there 
liis  love  for  Christian  union  and  personal  devotion  to  Christ,  which 
guided  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  speculation  and  skepticism,  and 
triumphed  on  his  death-bed.  He  shook  almost  every  dogma  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  all,  if  he  could  odIj 
retain  a  perfect  and  sinless  Saviour. 

Zinzendorf  s  theology  and  piety  passed  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment— first  a  sound  evangelical  stage  (1723-1742),  then  a  period  of 
sickly  sentimentalism  (1743-1750),  and,  last,  a  period  of  purification 
and  reconstruction  (1750-1760).'  These  phases  are  reflected  in  the 
history  of  his  followers.  Encouraged  by  his  own  unguarded  language, 
in  poetry  and  prose,  about  the  luxurious  reveling  in  the  wounds  of  the 
Lamb,^  and  the  personal  intimacy  with  the  Saviour,  they  ran  into  wild 
and  dangerous  excesses  of  an  overheated  imagination.  As  is  often 
the  case  in  the  history  of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  was  abont 
to  end  in  the  flesh.'    But  Zinzendorf  himself,  honestly  confessing  his 

wajs  of  God  adapted  to  the  varieties  of  national  and  individnal  character.  The  Latheno 
type  prevailed  among  the  Moravians  in  Saxony,  the  Reformed  in  Holland  and  Engbuid 
The  Moravian  type  famished  the  historical  base  and  a  peculiar  element  in  disdpline  ruber 
than  doctrine. 

'  See  especially  Plitt  and  Barkhardt 

*  Or  'Lambkin,*  LSmmlein,  as  the  favorite  phrase  was.  The  side-wound  was  made  es- 
pecially prominent. 

'  Bishop  Schweinitz  thus  describes  this  period  (Moravian  Manualj  pp.  35  sq.) :  'The  rela- 
tion between  Christ  and  his  Church  was  described  in  language  more  highly  figurative,  sad 
under  images  more  sensuous,  than  any  thing  found  even  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  A  mank 
spread  to  spiritualize,  especially  the  marriage  relation,  and  to  express  holy  feelings  in  ezBav- 
agant  terms.  Hymns  abounded,  treating  of  the  passion  of  Jesus,  apostrophizing  the  wocmd 
in  his  side,  degrading  sacred  things  to  a  level  with  the  worst  puerilities,  and  pooriug  fortk 
sentimental  nonsense  like  a  flood ;  while  services,  in  themselves  devotional  and 
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are  of  responsibility,  recalled  his  followers  from  the  abyss  to  the 
l>\irity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

The  purified  and  matured  system  of  the  Moravians  is  best  exhibited 
in  S^SLUgenherg^s  Idea  Fideij  which  occupies  a  similar  position  among 
tliem  as  Melanchthon's  Zoci  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  also  set 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  Synodical  ReauUa.  The  Synod  of  1869 
issued  the  following  summary  of  such  doctrines  as  are  deemed  most 
essential  to  salvation : 

*  1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravitjr  of  human  nature :  that  there  is  no  health  in  man 
and  that  the  &11  absolutely  deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

*2.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has  "chosen  ns  in  Christ  before  the 
foandation  of  the  world,"  and  '*80  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
'wbosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

*"  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ :  that  God,  the 
Oreator  of  aU  things,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself; 
and  that  *'he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  aU  things  consist." 

*4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  for  us:  that  he  "was 
delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;"  and  that  in  his  merits 
alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace  with  God. 

^  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  operations  of  his  grace :  that  it  is  he  who 
^v^orks  in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  fiuth  in  Jesus,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  children  of  God. 

^  6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  foith :  that  fiuth  must  manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  ao- 
tive  principle,  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  prompted  by  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  us. 

*  In  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard  it  as  the  main  calling  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him,  '*as  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.** '^ 

were  changed  into  occasions  for  performances  more  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  a  common 
theatre  than  with  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God.  In  short,  fanaticism  rioted  among  min- 
isters and  people,  and  spread  from  Hermhaag  and  Marienbom  to  other  churches  both  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  Those  in  America  escaped,  or  were  but  slighdy  af- 
fected. This  continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  climax  in  1749.  It  is  possible  that 
immoralities  of  life  may  have  occurred  in  single  instances,  although  there  are  no  positive 
proofs  of  this ;  the  great  majority  of  the  Brethren,  however,  were  presen'ed  from  such  ex- 
tremes.' Similar  antinomian  excesses  occurred  in  the  Moravian  congregations  in  England 
(1751),  and  turned  Wesley  and  Whitefield  against  their  old  friends,  whom  they  charged  with 
neglecting  to  preach  the  law  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  rule  of  life,  with  irreverent  senti- 
mentalism  and  superstitious  fopperies.  See  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wesley,  VoL  IL  pp.  96 
sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

'  Bishop  Schweinitz,  in  AfClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop,  Vol.  VI.  p.  5S7.  Comp.  his  Com- 
pend  of  Doctrine  in  XVII.  Articles,  compiled  from  the  authorized  publication  in  the  Mora- 
vian  Manual^  pp.  95-100.  A  popular  statement  is  contained  in  the  Catechitm  of  ChrUiian 
Docttwtfor  the  Instrvciion  of  Youth  in  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren^  and  the  fyit- 
ome  of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  Instruction  of  Candidates  for  Cot\firmatUm  (various 
editions  in  German  and  English). 
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GHABACrrBB  OF  METHODISM. 

Methodism  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  younger  offshoots  of  the 
HeformatioD.  In  one  short  century  it  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
denominations  in  England,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  with 
missioDary  stations  encircling  the  globe. 

The  founders  were  admirably  qualified  for  their  work,  and  as  well 
fitted  together  as  the  Beformers.    John  Wesley  was  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  and  organizers,  and  in  the  abundance  of  his  labors  perhaps 
the  most  apostolic  man  that  England  ever  produced.     As  a  revivalist 
of  practical  religion  he  may  be  called  the  English  Spener,  as  an  or- 
ganizer the  Protestant  Ignatius  Loyola.     His  brother  Charles  occu- 
pies, next  to  Watts,  the  first  place  in  English  hymnology,  and  sang 
Methodism  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.     Wbitefield,  the  orator  and 
evangelist,  kindled  a  sacred  fire  in  two  hemispheres  which  bums  to 
this  day.    Their  common,  single,  and  sole  purpose  was  to  convert  sin- 
ners from  the  service  of  Satan  to  the  service  of  God,  by  means  of 
incessant  preaching,  praying,  and  working.    For  this  end  they  were 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  be  ridiculed,  reviled,  pelted  and  hoot- 
ed by  mobs,  maltreated  by  superiors,  and  driven  from  the  church  into 
the  street;  for  this  they  would  in  another  age  have  suffered  tort- 
ure, mutilation,  and  death  itself  as  cheerfully  as  the  Puritans  did 
before  them.    The  practical  activity  of  these  great  and  good  men  was 
equaled  only  by  that  of  the  Reformers  in  the  theoretic  sphere.     Dur- 
ing the  fifty  years  of  his  itinerant  ministry,  John  Wesley  traveled 
'  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles,  and  preached  more  than  forty  tliou- 
eand  sermons.' '    Charles  Wesley  composed  over  six  thousand  religious 
poems,'  in  the  study,  in  the  pulpit,  on  horseback,  in  bed,  and  in  his  dy- 


>  T^erman,  John  Wesley,  Vol.  III.  p.  658  (Harper's  ed.).  Dr.  Rigg  (T^e  Living  Wesley ^ 
Horn's  ed.  p.  208)  remarks  that  Weslej  rode  ordinarily  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  not  seldom 
eighty  and  ninety  miles,  besides  preaching  twice  or  thrice. 

=■  Osbom's  edition  contains  7600  poems  of  Wesley,  including  those  of  John,  who  cow 
posed  all  the  translations  from  the  German. 
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ing  honrJ    Whitefield,  besides  traveling  throngh  England,  Ireland,  a&: 
Scotland,  made  seven  evangelistic  voyages  to  America,  taming  tk 
ship  into  a  chnrch,  and  'preached  in  foar- and -thirty  years  upwards 
of  eighteen  thousand  sermons,  many  of  them  to  enormous  crowds, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  bratal  persecntion.''    A  day  before  his  deatii  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  of  nearly  two  hours'  length  iu  the  ojieL 
air, '  weary  in  the  work,  but  not  of  the  work'  of  his  Lord.     Fletcher 
labored  in  a  more  restricted  sphere,  as  Vicar  of  Madelj,  bnt  jost  ae 
faithfully  and  devotedly,  visiting  his  people  and  the  poor  ignoraot 
colliers  early  and  late,  in  rain  and  snow,  studying  intensely,  lixin^ 
all  the  while  on  bread  and  cheese  or  fruit,  and  exhibiting  an  aih 
gelic  type  of  character,  so  that  Wesley,  from  a  personal  acqnaint- 
ance  of  more  than  thirty  years,  gave  him  the  testimony  that  ^he 
never  heard  him  speak  an  improper  word  or  saw  him  do  an  improper 
action,'  and  that  he  never  knew  a  man  'so  inwardly  and  outward- 
ly devoted  to  Ood,  so  unblamable  in  every  respect"    The  pioneen 
of  American  Methodism  were  animated  by  the  same  zeal.     Bishop 
Asbury,  ^  in  the  forty-five  years  of  his  American  ministry,  preached 
about  16,500  sermons,  or  at  least  one  a  day,  and  ti-aveled  aboot 
270,000  miles,  or  6000  a  year,  and  presided  in  no  less  than  224  an- 
nual conferences,  and  ordained  more  than  4000  preachers.'^     He  was 
ordained  bishop  (1784)  when  the  number  of  American  Methodists  fell 
below  15,000,  and  he  died  (1816)  when  it  exceeded  211,000,  with 
more  than  700  itinerant  preachers. 

Methodism  owes  its  success  to  this  untiring  zeal  in  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  new  birth  and  a  '  full  and  free  salvation '  to  the  common 
people,  in  churches,  chapels,  and  the  open  air,  and  to  its  pecnliar  meth- 
ods and  institutions — itinerancy,  m{6sionai7  bishops,  presiding  elders, 

'  When  hardlj  able  to  articulate  any  more,  he  dictated  to  his  wife  these  linei : 

*In  age  And  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  worm  redeem? 
Jesus,  my  only  hope  thon  art. 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart; 
Oh  coald  I  catch  a  smile  (tarn  thee. 
And  drop  into  eternity  1* 

•  l^ennan,  Vol.  III.  p.  78. 

'  See  Wesley's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  W.  Fletcher,  who  was  a  Fknek 
Swiss  by  birth  (de  la  Fl^hi^re),  bom  at  Nyon.  Canton  de  Vaod,  1729,  edacated  at  Geoevt. 
died  at  Madeley,  1785.     His  chief  works  is  Checks  to  AntimomiiimMm^  against 

*  Stevens,  Centenary  of  American  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1865),  |>.  94. 
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I  aj  helpers,  class-meetings,  camp-meetings,  conferences,  and  systematic 
(collections.    Methodism,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  characterized  it,  is '  Christian- 
ity  in  earnest'     It  works  powerfully  upon  the  feelings;  it  inspires 
preachers  and  members  with  enthusiasm;  it  gives  every  man  and  wom- 
£in  too  a  distinct  vocation  and  responsibility ;  it '  keeps  all  at  work  and 
always  at  it,'  according  to  Wesley's  motto;  it  knows  nothing  of  churches 
Avithout  ministers,  or  ministers  without  charges,  as  long  as  there  are 
sinners  to  be  converted  in  any  corner  of  the  globe.    Methodism  is  bet- 
ter organized  than  any  other  Protestant  denomination,  and  resembles 
in  this  respect  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  great  monastic  orders.    It 
is  a  powerful  rival  of  that  Church.    It  has  an  efficient  machinery  with 
an  abundance  of  steam,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  pioneer  work  in 
a  new  country  like  America.    It  is  a  well-disciplined  ai'my  of  conquest, 
though  not  so  good  an  army  of  occupation,  since  it  allows  so  many  ^  to 
fall  away  from  grace,'  not  only  temporarily,  but  even  ^  totally  and  final- 
ly.'    Till  1872  the  laity  was  excluded  from  participation  in  Church 
government  (and  is  so  still  in  England),  but  was  compensated  by  a 
large  liberty  in  the  sphere  of  worship,  in  class-meetings,  band-meetings, 
love-feasts,  which  tend  to  develop  the  social  and  emotional  element  in 
religion. 

METHODISM  AND  PUBITANISM. 

Methodism  forms  the  third  great  wave  of  the  Evangelical  Protest- 
ant movement  in  England,  and  represents  the  idea  of  revival.  The 
Kefonnation  destroyed  the  power  of  the  papacy.  Puritanism  aimed 
at  a  more  thorough  Beformation  in  Church  and  State,  and  controlled 
for  a  time  the  civil  and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  Methodism  kept 
aloof  from  politics,  and  confined  itself  to  the  sphere  of  practical  re- 
ligion. Puritanism  was  animated  by  the  genius  of  Calvinism ;  Meth- 
odism, in  its  main  current,  by  the  genius  of  Arminianism.  Both  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  national  Church  from  which 
they  proceeded,  and  moulded  the  character  of  American  Christianity. 
The  Methodist  revival  checked  the  progress  of  skepticism  and  infidelity 
which  had  begun  to  set  in  with  deism.  It  brought  the  life  and  light 
of  the  gospel  to  the  most  neglected  classes  of  society. 

If  evangelical  Christianity  to-day  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  in  both  hemispheres  than  on  any  other  nation,  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism. 
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RELATION   TO   THE  CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND. 

Methodism  is  a  daughter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  nar^ 
in  the  same  University  of  Oxford  which,  a  century  later,  gave  rise  '• 
the  Tractarian  school  in  the  opposite  direction  towards  Boine.     11 
^Holy  Club'  of  the  fourteen  Oxford  students  associated  for  prsr^ 
holy  living,  and  working,  began,  like  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  witii 
revival  of  earnest,  ascetic,  and  ritualistic  High-Churchism,  and  recei 
the  name  ^Methodists'  for  its  punctual  and  methodical  habits  of 
votion.     Wesley  was  at  first  so  exclusive  an  Episcopalian  that  i 
shrank  from  street-preaching  and  lay-preaching,  and,  at  least  on  oLi 
occasion,  even  I'ebaptized  Dissenters.     But  his  contact  with  the  sim- 
ple-hearted, trustful,  and  happy  German  Moravians  (Peter  Bcilife. 
Nitschmann,  and  Spangeuberg)  whom  he  met  on  his  voyage  acroee 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  and  after  his  return,  led  to  hb 
second  *  conversion,' which  took  place  May  24, 1738,  and  imparted  t«' 
his  piety  a  cheerfully  evangelical  and,  we  may  say,  a  liberal  Broad- 
Church  character.* 

He  now  entered  upon  his  independent  evangelistic  career,  yet  with 
no  idea  of  forming  a  separate  denomination.  His  object  was  simpij 
to  revive  experimental  piety  within  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
as  Spener  and  Francke  had  done  before  within  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sion in  Germany.  Although  badly  treated  by  bishops  and  other  clergr, 
he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  authorities  in  Church  or  State,  but  onlr 
with  sin  and  Satan.  His  aim  was  to  build  the  city  of  God  and  to  save 
souls  within  the  establishment,  if  possible ;  without  it,  if  necessary.  He 

'  *At  the  first,'  says  Dr.  Rigg  (* Contemporary  Review*  for  1876,  pp.  656  sq.X  '^^^ 
Wesley  &ith  had  meant  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  the  creeds,  together  with  the  sahmii- 
sion  of  the  will  to  the  laws  and  services  of  the  Church. .  . .  Until  he  met  with  Bohler,  He  had 
not  embraced,  scarcely,  it  would  seem,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  faith  as  being,  in  its  miin 
element,  personal  trust  and  self- surrender,  as  having  for  its  central  object  the  atoneneiit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  inspired  and  sustained  by  the  supernatural  aid  and  concnnenn  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit. . . .  Wesley  confessed  that  Bohler's  teaching  was  true  gospel  teaching. . . .  Ha« 
ended  his  High-Church  stage  of  life.     Here  began  his  work  as  an  evangelist  and  Cfaorcli'^ 
vivalist.     All  dates  from  his  final  acceptance  of  Bohler's  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  hi^ 
Dr.  Stevens  says  {Centenary,  p.  31 ) :  *  Methodism  is  indebted  to  Moravianism  for  not  oolj$"oe 
of  the  most  im))ortant  features  of  its  moral  discipline,  but  for  the  persopal  conversioo  of  l^ 
the  Wesleys.'    But  Wesley  was  converted  before  as  much  so  as  Luther  was  when  heentereti 
the  convent  of  Eifurt  several  years  before  he  experienced  his  second  or  evangelical  coo^er- 
sion  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the(>^<''^ 
IVactarians  were  converted  over  again,  or  backward,  when  they  joined  the  Church  of  Boid^ 
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formed  indeed  some  ancanonical  acts  which  led  ultimately  to  seces- 

,  but  lie  did  it  from  necessity,  not  from  choice.     He  never  made 

^on  canse  with  Dissenters.    He  lived  and  died  in  the  Church  of 

fathers.     His  brother  Charles  was  even  more  conservative,  and 

k  great  offense  at  his  violation  of  the  canons. 

Sad  the  Church  of  England  been  as  wise  and  politic  as  the  Church 

Kome,  she  would  have  encouraged  and  utilized  the  great  revival 

the  eighteenth  century  for  the  spread  of  vital  Christianity  at  home 

d  abroad,  and  might  have  made  the  Wesleyan  society  an  advocate 

her  own  interests  as  powerful  as  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  of  the 

ipacy.     Now,  after  a  century  of  marvelous  success,  the  founder  of 

ethodism  is  better  appreciated,  and  has  been  assigned  (1876)  a  place 

:  honor  among  England^s  mighty  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  English  Wesleyans  continue  to  hold  a  middle  position  between 

le  Established  Church  and  the  Disseutera  proper,  but  tend  latterly 

lore  to  Free-Churchism. 

AMERICAN   METHODISM. 

In  the  United  States  the  Methodists  were  made  an  independent 
)rganization  with  an  episcopal  form  of  government  by  Wesley's  own 
kct.  As  a  Tory  and  a  believer  in  political  non-resistance,  he  at  first 
(^rote  against  the  American  ^  rebellion,'  but  accepted  the  providential 
result;  and,  considering  himself  as  a  'Scriptural  Episcopos,'  he  or- 
iained,  on  the  second  day  of  September,  1784,  two  presbyters  (Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey)  and  one  superintendent  or  bishop,  viz., 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.  (a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England), 
for  his  American  mission,  which  then  embraced  83  traveling  preachers 
aiid  14,988  members.'  This  was  a  bold  and  an  irregular  act,  but  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  justified  by  necessity  and  abundant  success.^ 


*  The  first  Methodist  society  in  America  was  fonned  in  1766,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
unong  a  few  Irish  emigrants,  by  Philip  Embury,  a  local  preacher,  and  by  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bax^ 
t)am  Heck,  a  true  *  mother  in  Israel.'  Hence  Methodism  celebrated  its  centenary  in  1866  with 
great  festivities. 

'  He  also  ordained  a  few  presbyters  for  Scotland  and  England  to  assist  him  in  administer- 
ing the  sacraments,  on  the  plea  that  the  regular  clergy  often  refused  to  admit  his  people  to 
the  Lord's  table.  At  the  Conference  of  1 788  he  consecrated  (according  to  Samuel  Bradbum's 
statement)  one  of  his  preachers  as  a  superintendent  or  bishop.  He  had  long  before  been 
convinced  by  Stillingfleet's  '  Irenicon*  and  Lord  King's  *  Primitive  Church'  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  originally  one  order,  and  that  diocesan  episcopacy  was  not  founded  on  divine 

Vol.  I. — L  l  l 
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Bishop  Coke,  assisted  by  the  Bev.  P.  W.  Otterbein,  of  the  Gerr:. 
Reformed  Church,  ordained,  according  to  Wesley's  direction,  Frar  . 
Asbnry  to  the  office  of  joint  snperintendent,  and  twelve  others  to  i: 
office  of  presbyters,  at  the  first  General  Conference  held  in  Baltim'^ 
(Dec.  27, 1784).  These  were  the  first  Protestant  bishops  in  Ameriii 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Samnel  Seabury,  who  was  consecrated  a  fe~ 
weeks  before  (Nov.  14, 1784),  at  Aberdeen,  as  bishop  of  the  Protest&i- 
Episcopal  diocese  in  Connecticut^  In  a  short  time  the  society,  itzi 
fnlly  oi^nized,  overtook  older  denominations,  and  kept  pace  with  tir 
rapid  progress  of  the  yoong  repablia 

The  separation  from  the  mother  Chnrch  of  England  was  complete, 
bnt  her  blood  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  Methodism  and  shows  itseii 
in  a  half-way  assent  to  her  doctrinal  standards  (as  far  as  they  admi: 
of  an  Arminian  interpretation),  to  her  litnrgy  (as  far  as  it  does  co: 
enconrage  sacerdotalism  and  ritualism  or  interfere  with  the  fireedon: 
of  worship),  and  to  her  episcopacy  (as  based  upon  expediency,  aod 
not  on  the  divine  right  of  succession). 

BRANCHES  OF  METHODISIL 

The  Methodist  Christians  in  England  and  America  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  distinct  ecclesiastical  oiganizations — the  'WesleTans/ 
the  'Methodist  Episcopal  Clmrch,'  the  'Primitive  Methodists,'  die 
'  Primitive  Wesleyaus  of  Ireland,'  the   '  Bandroom  Methodists,^  the 
'  Methodist  Protestant  Church,'  the '  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,'  the 
'  Free  Methodist  Church,'  the  '  African  (Bethel  and  Zion)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,'  etc.    To  the  Methodist  family  belong  also  the 
'  Evangelical  Association '  (or  '  Albright's  Brethren,'  so  called  from 
Jacob  Albright,  a  Pennsylvania  German,  who  founded  this  society  in 
ISOO),  and  the '  United  Brethren  in  Christ'  (founded  by  Philip  TTiliiam 
Otterbein,  a  Gennan  Reformed  minister,  d.  in  Baltimore,  1813). 

The  great  parent  body,  however,  are  the  Wesletans  in  Englsod 


right.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Charles  (1 7S5)  he  eaUs  the  nniiitermpted  t**"^' 
sion  *  a  fiible  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can  prore.* — Risg«  L  c  p.  S69.  For  a  fiiD  diacnsaca 
of  Wesley's  ordination  acts,  see  Stevens,  History  of  Metkodumty  Vol.  IL  pp.  209  aqq.,  oi 
Tvennan,  John  Wes/ey.  Vol.  III.  pp.  426  sqq. 

*  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsjlvania,  was  not  conaecrated  bj  the  Arehbiaiiop  of  Omoter 
until  Feb.  4, 1787,  the  consecration  being  delajed  and  nearij'  frvstnted  bj  oertaia  iapedh 
menta. 
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Bi^nd  the  Methodist  Efisoopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  They 
f*»r  outnumber  all  the  other  branches  put  together.  The  Methodist 
E^piscopal  Church  was  divided  in  1844  on  the  question  of  slavery  into 
^  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church '  (North),  and  ^  the  Methodist  Epis- 
csopal  Church,  South/  but  measures  have  been  inaugurated  (1876) 
for  reuniting  them.  Similar  schisms  for  the  same  cause  rent  other 
Ghorches  before  the  civil  war,  but  have  been  healed  or  will  be  healed, 
since  the  war  has  removed  the  difficulty.  The  Roman  Catholic,  and 
next  to  it  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  owing  to  their  conserva- 
t^ism,  were  least  affected  by  the  disturbing  question  of  slavery,  and 
remained  intact 

The  differences  between  the  various  branches  of  Methodism  refer 
to  the  episcopate,  tlie  relative  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  general 
oonference,  lay  representation,  and  pther  matters  of  government  and 
discipline  which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  doc- 
trinal creed  is  the  same  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Whitefieldian 
Methodists,  who  are  Calvinists,  while  all  the  rest  are  Arminians. 


NoTK.~The  CjfcloptBdia  of  M^Clintock  and  Strong,  Vol  VI.  p.  159,  gives  the  following 
list  of  Methodist  denominations,  with  the  date  of  their  organization  and  estimate  of  their 
ministers  and  chuxh  members  in  1 872 : 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRBLANB. 


DnoiiiliMtfcM* 


We^leyan  Methodiets 

Welsh  Calyinistlc  Methodists 

New  Connection  Methodists 

Primitiye  Method1«t« 

Piimitive  (Ireland)  Methodists..., 

Bible  Christians 

United  Methodist  Free  Charches. 
W^eslejan  Reform  Union 

Totals 


Date  of 
OiiaiilMtkni. 


1789 
aT45) 
1797 
1610 
1816 
1816 
1828^19 
1849 


Nambcr  of 
MJabtM*. 


8,167 
90T 
S60 
948 

86 
tt4 
819 

90 


6^888 


AMERICA. 


Kwalwr  of 
Chaich 


667,996 
68,6n 
86,706 

161,889 

14,947 

96,841 

68,068 

9,898 


981,400 


Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  (in  1678) , 

Methodist  Cnarch  (Non-Episcopal) 

United  Brethren 

Erangelical  Association  (Albrights) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) , 

Canada  WeslsTans 

Bastem  Britlsa  American  Wesleyan  Methodists.. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  of  Canada 

Methodist  Protestants,  Soath 

American  Wesleyans  (Connection) , 

Methodic  Episcopal  Charch, Soath  (in  1871)*.... 

FVee  Methodists. 

Primitive  Methodlsto 

Totals 


Iktoof 


1784 

1866 

1800 

1800 

1816 

1819 

1898 

1864? 

1898 

1880 

1848 

1844 

1860 


NttBibir  of 


10,749 


600 


14T 


abootieo 

8,866 

abootOO 

about  90 


17,806 


Kninbor  of 
Cbttreh 


1,466,441 
76,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

78,716 
90,000 

164,000 
60,697 
16,116 
91,108 
60,000 
90,000 

000,900 
6,000 
8,000 


8,691,876 


*  TUi  Sow  aot  laclodo  Iho  eolond  aioinbowhip  now  Mporstoljr  orRaalMd  m  tho  Ctknd  MitUdkt 
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§  110.  Methodbt  Creeds. 

The  American  Methodists  have  three  classes  of  doctrinal  standards. 

1.  The  Twenty-five  Articles  of  Religion.'     They  were  prepared  bj 

• 

John  Wesley,  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
(together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prajer),  fof 
the  American  Methodists,  and  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  in  Bal- 
timore, 1784,  with  the  exception  of  Article  XXUL,  which  recognizei 
the  United  States  as  '  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation,'  and  wliict 
was  adopted  in  1804.  These  articles  are  now  unalterably  fixed,  and 
can  neither  be  revoked  nor  changed.' 

2.  John  Wesley's  Sermons  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  Thej 
are  legally  binding  only  on  the  British  Wesleyans,  but  they  are  in  fact 
as  highly  esteemed  and  as  much  used  by  American  Methodists,  acd 
constitute  the  life  of  the  denomination.  When  eighty-one  years  of  age 
(Feb.  28, 1784),  Wesley,  in  his  famous  Deed  of  Declaration,  which  is 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  Methodism,  bequeathed  the  property  and 
goveriftnent  of  all  his  chapels  in  the  United  Kingdom  (then  359  in 
number)  to  the  '  Legal  Hundred,'  i.  e.y  a  conference  of  one  hundred 
of  his  traveling  preachers  and  their  successors,  on  condition  that  they 
should  accept  as  their  basis  of  doctrine  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  four  volumes  of  Sermons  which  had  been  published  bj 
him  or  in  his  name  in  or  before  1771.'  These  sermons  are  fifty-eight 
in  number,  and  cover  the  common  faith  and  duties  of  Christians,*  bot 
contain  at  the  same  time  the  doctrines  which  constitute  the  distinctive 
creed  of  Methodism.*  The  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  are  for  the 
most  part  a  popular  version  of  Bengel's  Gnomon. 


*  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  766  sqq.  Ck)inp.  also  Emory,  History  of  the  Discipline,  ch.  L  §  S; 
Comfort,  Exposition  of  the  Articles  (New  York,  1847) ;  Jimeson,  Notes  tm  the  TWoily-j^R 
Articles  (Cincinnati,  1853). 

*  '  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke,  alter,  or  change  oar  Articles  of  Reiigioo,  nor 
establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  oar  present  existing  and  estab- 
lished standards  of  doctrine.'  This  article  can  not  be  amended  (^DiscipHne^  p.  51).  Tbe 
General  Conference  is  the  highest  of  the  five  judicatories,  and  the  only  legislative  body  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

'  I'yerman,  Vol.  III.  pp.  417  sqq. 

*  Thirteen  discourses  are  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Meant,  chiefly  ethical ;  two  are  (nnenl 
discourses  (on  the  death  of  Whitefield  and  Fletcher);  one  on  the  caose  and  core  of  cuilh 
quakes ;  one  on  the  use  of  money. 

*  On  Salvation  by  Faith;  Scriptaral  Christianity;  Original  Sin;  Justification  byf^; 
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3.  The  Book  of  Discipline  and  several  Catechisms,  one  published  in 
1852,  anotlier  in  1868  (by  Dr.  Nast),  are  at  least  secondary  standards 
for  the  American  Methodists. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist  creed  are  not  logically  for- 
nmlated,  like  those  of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed  Churches.  It  allows 
a  liberal  margin  for  further  theological  development.  John  Wesley, 
though  himself  an  able  logician  and  dialectician,  sought  Christianity 
more  in  practical  principles  and  sanctified  affections  than  in  orthodox 
formulas,  and  laid  greater  stress  on  the  oecumenical  consensus  which 
unites  than  on  the  sectarian  dissensus  which  divides  the  Christians. 
The  General  Rules,  or  recognized  terms  of  membership,  for  the  original 
Methodist  'societies'  (not  churches),  are  ethical  and  practical,  and  con- 
tain not  a  single  article  of  doctrine.  They  require  *a  desire  to  flee 
the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin,'  and  to  avoid  certain  spe- 
cific vices. 

Nevertheless  Methodists  claim  to  have  more  doctrinal  harmony 
than  many  denominations  which  impose  a  minute  creed.  There  is  a 
Methodist  system  of  doctrine  and  a  Methodist  theology,  however  elas- 
tic they  may  be.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  their 
standard  writers  as  to  the  degree  of  originality  and  completeness 
of  this  system  and  its  relation  to  other  confessions.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish an  American  and  an  English  view  on  the  subject. 

An  ingenious  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  raise  the  Methodist 
creed  to  the  impoi*tance  and  dignity  of  a  fourth  confession  or  symbolical 
system  alongside  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  far  above  them.  According  to  Dr.  Warren,  Catholicism 
makes  salvation  dependent  upon  a  meritorious  co-operation  of  man 
with  God,  and  is  essentially  pagan  ;  Calvinism  makes  salvation  depend 
exclusively  on  the  eternal  decree  and  free  grace  of  Qod,  and  views 
Christianity  from  the  stand-point  of  tlie  Old  Testament ;  Luthemnism 
derives  salvation  from  the  personal  relation  of  man  to  the  means  of 
grace  (the  Word  and  Sacraments),  and  views  Christianity  from  the 
stand-point  of  justification  by  faith  alone ;  Methodism  makes  salvation 
exclusively  dependent  upon  man's  own  free  relation  to  the  illuminating, 
renewing,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  represents 

Free  Grace ;  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit  (three  sermons) ;  on  Christian  Perfectioii.    It  is  singn- 
lar  there  is  not  one  sermon  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL 
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the  Btand-poiDt  of  Christian  perfection.  Oalvin  retains  the  Christians 
nnder  the  dispensation  of  the  Father,  Luther  under  the  dispensation 
of  tlie  Son,  Wesley  leads  them  into  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  The 
first  confines  salvation  to  the  favorite  number  of  the  elect ;  the  second 
binds  it  to  the  baptismal  font,  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit ;  the  third  offers 
it  freely  to  all.  Calvin's  ideal  Christian  is  a  servant  of  God,  Luther's 
a  child  of  Ood,  Wesley's  a  perfect  man  in  the  full  stature  of  Christ' 

English  Methodists  claim  for  their  system  a  humbler  position,  and 
represent  it,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  founders,  as  a  lib- 
eral evangelical  modification  of  the  Anglican  creed,  with  some  orig- 
inal doctrines  to  which  they  attach  great  importance.' 

'  Syst.  TheoL  Vol.  I.  pp.  90,  99,  119, 140,  149, 166.  Dr.  Warren  (who  is  now  President 
of  the  Methodist  University  in  Boston)  wrote  this  able  book  (which  is  as  yet,  1876,  unfinished) 
while  in  Germany,  and  under  the  stimnlns  of  the  generalizing  theories  of  some  German 
divines.  Zinzendorf  had  made  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  between  the  Liatlieran,  Re- 
formed, and  Moravian  types  of  doctrine  {Lehrtropen),  but  comprehended  them  all  in  his 
brotherhood.  James  Martinean,  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view,  represents  Lother,  Calvin, 
and  Wesley  as  the  representatives  of  the  orthodox  gospel  in  three  dialects  (Siudiet  of  Ckru- 
tianityy  London,  1878,  pp.  399  sq.). 

*  Professor  William  B.  Pope,  of  Didsbnry  College,  Manchester,  one  of  the  leading  Wei 
leyan  divines,  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  creed  of  the  English  Metho^ 
dists  (in  the  Introdaction  to  his  translation  of  Winer's  Comparative  View  of  the  Doctrines 
and  Confessions  of  the  various  Communities  of  Christendom,  Edinb.  1873,  pp.  IxxvL-lxxviii.): 
*It  may  be  said  that  English  Methodism  has  no  distinct  articles  of  faith.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  community  in  Christendom  is  more  effectually  hedged  aboat 
by  confessional  obligations  and  restraints.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  distinction  of 
creeds,  confessions,  and  standards.  Methodism  combines  the  three  in  its  doctrinal  consti- 
tution after  a  manner  on  the  whole  peculiar  to  itself.  Materially  if  not  formally,  virtuallj 
if  not  actually,  implicitly  if  not  avowedly,  its  theology  is  bound  by  the  ancient  oecumenical 
Creeds,  by  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  and  by  comprehensive  standards  of  its  own, 
the  peculiarity  of  its  maintenance  of  these  respectively  having  been  determined  by  the  specific 
circumstances  of  its  origin  and  consolidation^ircumstances  with  which  it  is  not  our  bosioess 
here  to  enter.  In  common  with  most  Christian  Churches  it  holds  fast  the  Catholic  Symbols ;  the 
Apostolical  and  Nicene  are  extensively  used  in  the  Liturgy,  and  the  Athanasian,  not  so  used, 
is  accepted  so  far  as  concerns  its  doctrinal  type.  The  doctrine  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  the  doctrine  of  Methodism.  This  assertion  must,  of  course,  be  taken  broadlr, 
as  subject  to  many  qualifications.  For  instance,  the  Connection  has  never  avowed  the  Arti- 
cles as  its  Confession  of  Faith  ;  some  of  those  Articles  have  no  meaning  for  it  in  its  present 
constitution ;  others  of  them  are  tolerated  in  their  vague  and  doubtful  bearing,  rather  than 
accepted  as  definitions ;  and,  finally,  many  Methodists  would  prefer  to  disown  any  relation  to 
them  of  any  kind.  Still  the  verdict  of  the  historical  theologian,  who  takes  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  estate  of  Christendom,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  development  of  Christian  troth, 
would  locate  the  Methodist  community  under  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  would  draw  his 
inference  from  the  posture  towards  them  uf  the  early  founders  of  the  system ;  and  he  woaM 
not  fail  to  mnrk  that  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  which  has  spread  simultaneooslj 
with  its  European  branch,  has  retained  the  Articles  of  the  English  Church,  with  some  neces- 
sary modifications,  as  the  basis  of  its  Confession  of  Faith.     Setting  aside  the  Articles  that  hare 
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§  111.  Analysis  of  Abminian  Methodism. 

the  semi-anglican  d00tbinb8. 

The  Twenty-five  Articles  represent  the  doctrines  which  Methodism 
holds  in  common  witli  other  evangelical  Churches,  especially  with  the 
Church  of  England.    They  are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles of  Beligion,  with  a  view  to  simplify  and  to  liberalize  them. 
Wesley  omitted  the  political  articles,  which  apply  only  to  England, 
and  those  articles  which  are  strongly  Augustinian,  especially  Article 
17,  of  Predestination  (which  teaches  unconditional  election  to  salvation 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  elect),  Art.  13,  of  Works  before  Justifica- 
tion (which  are  said  to  have  the  nature  of  sin),  and  Art  8  (which 
indorses  the  three  Creeds).    On  the  other  hand.  Art.  10,  of  Free  Will, 


to  do  with  discipline  rather  than  doctrine,  the  Methodists  nniyersally  hold  the  remainder  ai 
tenaciously  as  any  of  those  who  sign  them,  and  with  as  much  consistency  as  the  great  mass 
of  £ngtish  divines  who  have  given  them  an  Arminian  interpretation.  Tliat  is  to  say,  where 
they  diverge  in  doctrine  from  the  Westminster  Confession,  Methodism  holds  to  them ;  while 
this  Confession  rather  expresses  their  views  on  Presbyterian  Church  government.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  generally  on  this  subject,  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  volume  [of  Winer], 
eveiy  quotation  from  the  English  Articles  may  stand,  if  justly  interpreted,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Methodist  Confession. 

*'  Finally,  we  have  the  Methodist  Standards,  belonging  to  it  as  a  society  within  a  Church, 
which  entirely  regulate  the  faith  of  the  community,  but  are  binding  only  upon  its  ministers. 
Those  Standards  are  to  be  found  in  certain  rather  extensive  theological  writings  which  have 
none  of  the  features  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  are  never  subscribed  or  accepted  as  such. 
More  particuUrly,  they  are  some  Sermons  and  Expository  Notes  of  John  Wesley ;  more  gen- 
erally, these  and  other  writings,  catechisms,  and  early  precedents  of  doctrinal  definition;  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  indicate  a  standard  of  experimental  and  practical  theology  to  which  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  its  ministers  are  universally  conformed.    What  that  standard' 
prescribes  in  detail  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  here.  .  .  .  Suffice  that  the  Methodist 
doctrine  is  what  is  generally  termed  Arminian,  as  it  regards  the  relation  of  the  human  race 
to  redemption ;  that  it  lays  great  stress  upon  the  personal  assurance  which  seals  the  personal 
religion  of  the  believer;  and  that  it  includes  a  strong  testimony  to  the  office  of 'he  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  entire  renewal  of  the  soul  in  holiness,  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  upon  earth.     It  may  be  added,  though  only  as  an  historical  fact,  that  a  rigorous 
maintenance  of  this  common  standard  of  evangelical  doctrine  hha  been  attended  by  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  remarkable  unity  of  doctrine  throughout  this  large  communion.* 

Dr.  Whedon,  the  editor  of  the  *  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'  in  a  notice  of  Pope*s  Winer 
(October  No.,  1878,  pp.  680  sqq.),  enters  'his  firm,  fraternal  protest  against  being  recorded 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  training  under  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,' and  says,  *The  entire  body  of  Methodists  of  the  United  Statea  no  more  hold  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  doctrinally,  than  they  do  the  Westminster  Confession.  They  reject  a 
large  share  of  both  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  that  they  are,  in  their  proper  interpretation, 
Calvinistie.  Nor  does  this  Confession  express  their  views  on  Presbyteriaii  Church  govern- 
ment; for  the  Confession  affirms  the  divine  obligation  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the  large 
body  of  American  Methodists  believe  in  the  right  of  a  Toluntary  episcopacy.' 
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which  teaches  (with  AagoBtine,  Luther,  and  Calvin)  the  natural  inabil- 
ity  of  man  to  do  good  works  without  the  grace  of  Qod,  is  litenillj  re- 
tained (Meth.  Art.  8). 

Minor  doctrinal  changes  were  made  in  Art  2  (Art  2),  where  the 
clauses  ^  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father/  and  '  of  her  [the 
Virgin's]  substance,'  are  omitted  (either  as  doubtful  or  Ijing  outside 
of  a  creed) ;  ^  in  Art.  9  (7),  where  the  last  clauses,  which  affirm  the  cod- 
tinuance  of  original  sin  in  the  regenerate,  are  left  out  (as  inconsistent 
with  Wesley's  view  of  perfection) ;  in  Art.  16  (12),  where  *  sin  after 
justification'  is  substituted  for  'sin  after  baptism'  (to  avoid  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration) ;  in  Art  25  (16),  of  the  Sacraments, 
where  the  words  '  sure  witnesses  and  effectual,'  before  '  signs  of  grace,' 
are  stricken  out  (which  betrays  a  lowering  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ments) ;  in  Art  34  (22),  where  '  traditions  of  the  Church'  are  changed 
into  '  Bites  and  Ceremonies.' 

These  omissions  and  changes  are  significant,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  Methodism,  but  they  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  Wesley 
eliminated  the  latent  Calvinism  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  did 
not  put  in  his  Arminianism,  nor  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  Perfection,  leaving  them  to  be  derived 
from  other  documents  of  his  own  composition. 

THE   ARMINIAN   DOCTRINES. 

The  five  points  in  wliich  Arminins  differed  from  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem are  clearly  and  prominently  brought  out  in  Wesley's  writings, 
though  mostly  in  the  form  of  popular  and  practical  exposition  and  ex- 
hortation.  lie  put  the  name  of  Arminius  on  his  periodical  organ,  and 
struck  the  keynote  to  the  Anninian  tone  of  Methodist  preaching.  The 
Arminian  features  of  Methodism  are,  freedom  of  the  will  (taken  in  tlie 
sense  of  lilerum  arbitrium^  or  power  of  contrary  choice)  as  necessarr 
to  responsibility ;  self-limitation  of  divine  sovereignty  in  its  exercise 


*  Emory,  in  his  History  of  the  Discipline,  inserts  the  clause,  *  begotten  of  everlasting  froo 
the  Father/  as  adopted  in  1784,  but  omitted  in  1786  and  in  later  editions,  periiaps  bj  rrpo- 
graphicnl  ei  rur.  A  Methodist  correspondent  (Rer.  D.  A.  Whedon)  suggests  to  ne  thss 
Wesley  may  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  eternal  Sonsh'p  and  the  eternal  Generatis% 
and  may  have  maintained  the  former,  but  qaestioned  the  latter  as  referring  to  the  misner 
rather  than  the  fact.  Trof.  Pope,  the  latest  Methodist  writer  on  Dogmatics,  avoMk  lUi  f 
question  as  belonging  to  the  transcendental  mysteries  {Christ,  TkeoL  p.  272).  h 
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and  dealings  with  free  agents ;  foreknowledge  as  preceding  and  con- 
ditioning foreordination ;  universality  of  redemption ;  resistibility  of 
divine  grace ;  possibility  of  total  and  final  apostasy  from  the  state  of 
regeneration  and  sanctification. 

Calvinism  and  Methodism  agree  in  teaching  man's  salvation  by  God's 
free  grace,  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  and  Semipelagianism.  But 
Calvinism  traces  salvation  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  Ood,  and  confines 
it  to  the  elect ;  Methodism  makes  it  dependent  on  man's  free  accept- 
ance of  that  grace  which  is  ofiFered  alike  to  all  and  on  tlie  same  terms. 
Calvinism  emphasizes  the  divine  side,  Methodism  the  human.*  Herein 
Methodism  entirely  agrees  with  Arminianism,  and  is  even  more  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  limited 
atonement,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints  than  Arminius  was,  who  left 
the  last  point  undecided. 

Wesley  began  the  thunder  against  the  imaginary  horrors  and  blasphe- 
mies of  Calvinism  which  has  since  resounded  from  innumerable  Meth- 
odist pulpits.  He  defines  predestination  to  be  ^  an  eternal,  unchange- 
able, irresistible  decree  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  one  part  of  man- 
kind are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly  damned;  it  being 
iuipossible  that  any  of  the  former  should  be  damned,  or  that  any  of 
the  latter  should  be  saved;'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  this  doc- 
trine makes  all  preaching  useless;  that  it  makes  void  the  ordinance 
of  God ;  that  it  tends  directly  to  destroy  holiness,  meekness,  and  love, 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  religion,  zeal  for  good  works,  and  the 
whole  Christian  revelation ;  that  it  turns  God  into  a  hypocrite  and  de- 
ceiver; that  it  overturns  his  justice,  mercy,  and  trutli,  and  represents 
him  ^ae  worse  than  the  devil,  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust' 
*  Thig,'  he  says,  *  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  de- 

*  l)r.  Warren,  1.  c.  p.  140,  states  the  difference  in  an  extreme  form,  which  would  8ttl>- 
ject  Methodism  to  the  charge  of  downright  Pelagianism  :  ^Nach  der  Methodistitchen  Auf- 
fsstung  dti  ffeiUperhSitnisses  Gottes  und  den  Memtchen  hSngt  das  Heil  oder  NichuHtil  eines 
/efien  Menachen  kdiylich  von  seinem  eigenen  freien  Verhalten  gegenuher  den  erleuchtenden^ 
emeuemden  und  heiligenden  Einwirkungen  des  heiligen  (Heistes  ab.  Verha/t  man  aich  gegen- 
iiher  dieaen  Einwirkungen  empfSnglichy  so  wird  man  hier^  und  einst  dart,  selig  werden ;  r«r- 
arhlicMst  man  sein  Herz  gegen  dieselben^  so  wird  man  hier,  und  auf  ewig  im  Tode  verbleiben, 
Mit  dieser  Grundanschnuung  h&ngen  alle  sonstigen  Eigentfmmlichkeiten  des  Methodismus^  wie 
2,  B.  seine  eigenthUmliche  Freiheitslehre^  seine  Betonung  der  Wirksamkeit  des  heiligen  Geistes, 
seine  Lehre  von  der  rhrist/irhen  Vollkommenheit^  und  dergleichen,  eng  zusammen,  Seinem  in- 
Iter  si  en  Geist  und  Wesen  nach  ist  er  eine  Auffassung  des  Claistenthums  vom  Standpunkte  dtr 
christlichen  VoUkommenheit  oder  der  vdiligen  Liebe.* 
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which  teaches  (with  AagoBtine,  Luther,  and  Calvin)  the  natural  inal»l- 
ity  of  man  to  do  good  works  without  the  grace  of  God,  is  litenillj  re- 
tained (Meth.  Art  8). 

Minor  doctrinal  changes  were  made  in  Art  2  (Art  2),  where  the 
clauses  ^  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father/  and  '  of  her  [the 
Virgin^s]  substance,'  are  omitted  (either  as  doubtful  or  lying  outside 
of  a  creed) ;  ^  in  Art.  9  (7),  where  the  last  clauses,  which  affirm  the  coo* 
tinuance  of  original  sin  in  the  regenerate,  are  left  out  (as  inconsistent 
with  Wesley's  view  of  perfection) ;  in  Art.  16  (12),  where  *  sin  after 
justification'  is  substituted  for  ^sin  after  baptism'  (to  avoid  the  doc- 
trine of  baptismal  regeneration) ;  in  Art.  25  (16),  of  the  Sacraments, 
where  the  words  '  sure  witnesses  and  effectual,'  before  ^  signs  of  grace,' 
are  stricken  out  (which  betrays  a  lowering  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sa<^- 
ments) ;  in  Art.  34  (22),  where  '  traditions  of  the  Church'  are  changed 
into  '  Bites  and  Ceremonies.' 

These  omissions  and  changes  are  significant,  and  entirely  consistent 
with  Methodism,  but  they  are  negative  rather  than  positive.  Wesley 
eliminated  the  latent  Calvinism  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  but  did 
not  put  in  his  Arminianism,  nor  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  Perfection,  leaving  them  to  be  derived 
from  other  documents  of  his  own  composition. 

THE   ARMINIAN   DOOTSIKES. 

The  five  points  in  which  Arminius  differed  from  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem are  clearly  and  prominently  brought  out  in  Wesley's  writings, 
though  mostly  in  the  form  of  popular  and  practical  exposition  and  ei- 
hortation,  lie  put  the  name  of  Arminius  on  his  periodical  oi^gan,  and 
struck  the  keynote  to  the  Arminian  tone  of  Methodist  preaching.  The 
Arminian  features  of  Methodism  are,  freedom  of  the  will  (taken  in  tlie 
sense  of  liherura  arbitriuTriy  or  power  of  contrary  choice)  as  necessair 
to  responsibility ;  self-limitation  of  divine  sovereignty  in  its  exercise 


*  Emory,  in  his  History  of  the  Diacipline^  inserts  the  clanse,  'begotten  of  everiasting  turn 
the  Father/  as  adopted  in  1784,  but  omitted  in  1786  and  in  later  editions^  perhaps  by  trpo- 
graphical  erior.  A  Methodist  correspondent  (Rer.  D.  A.  Whedon)  suggests  to  ine  that 
Wesley  may  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  eternal  Son$hip  and  the  eternal 
and  may  have  maintained  the  former,  but  questioned  the  latter  as  referring  to  the 
rather  than  the  fact.  Prof.  Pope,  the  latest  Methodist  writer  on  Dogmatics,  avoi^  this 
^on  as  belonging  to  the  transcendental  mysteries  (Christ,  Tkeol.  p.  272). 
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and  dealings  with  free  agents ;  foreknowledge  as  preceding  and  con- 
ditioning foreordination ;  universality  of  redemption ;  resistibility  of 
d.ivine  grace ;  possibility  of  total  and  final  apostasy  from  the  state  of 
regeneration  and  sanctification. 

Calvinism  and  Metliodism  agree  in  teaching  man's  salvation  by  God's 
free  grace,  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism  and  Semipelagianism.  But 
Calvinism  traces  salvation  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  and  confines 
it  to  the  elect ;  Methodism  makes  it  dependent  on  man's  free  accept- 
ance of  that  grace  which  is  offered  alike  to  all  and  on  tlie  same  terms. 
Calvinism  emphasizes  the  divine  side,  Methodism  the  human.*  Herein 
Methodism  entirely  agrees  with  Arminianism,  and  is  even  more  em- 
phatically opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  absolute  predestination,  limited 
atonement,  and  the  perseverance  of  saints  than  Arminius  was,  who  left 
the  lost  point  undecided. 

Wesley  began  the  thunder  against  the  imaginary  horrors  and  blasphe- 
mies of  Calvinism  which  has  since  resounded  from  innumerable  Meth- 
odist pulpits.  He  defines  predestination  to  be  ^  an  eternal,  unchange- 
able, irresistible  decree  of  God,  by  virtue  of  which  one  part  of  man- 
kind are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly  damned;  it  being 
impossible  that  any  of  the  former  should  be  damned,  or  that  any  of 
the  latter  should  be  saved ;'  and  then  he  goes  on  to  show  that  this  doc- 
trine makes  all  preaching  useless;  that  it  makes  void  the  ordinance 
of  God ;  that  it  tends  directly  to  destroy  holiness,  meekness,  and  love, 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  religion,  zeal  for  good  works,  and  the 
whole  Christian  revelation ;  that  it  turns  God  into  a  hypocrite  and  de- 
ceiver; that  it  overturns  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  and  represents 
him  ^as  worse  than  the  devil,  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust' 
^  This,'  he  says,  ^  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  de- 

*  Dr.  Warren,  1.  c.  p.  140,  states  the  difference  in  an  extreme  form,  which  would  8ul>- 
ject  Methodism  to  the  charge  of  downright  Pelagianism  :  "Nach  der  Melhodistiachen  Auf- 
faitung  ties  ffeilsverhaltnitses  Gottea  und  den  Mewtchen  hSngt  das  Heil  oder  NichuHeil  eines 
jeden  Menschen  lediylich  von  teinnn  eigenen  freien  Verhalten  gegenuber  den  erleuchtemUn^ 
ernewrnden  und  heiligenden  Einwirktingen  des  heiiigen  Gei»tes  ab.  Verhalt  man  sick  gegen- 
Qher  dieten  Einwirkungen  empfSnglichj  so  wird  man  Ai'er,  und  einst  dort,  selig  werden ;  ver^ 
srhtieMst  man  sein  Herz  gegen  dteaelben^  so  wird  man  hier^  und  auf  twig  im  Tode  verbleiben. 
Mit  diestr  Grundanschauung  hdngen  alle  sonstigen  JEigenthUmiichkeiten  dfs  MethodismuSy  ufi€ 
z.  li.  Mtine  eigenthumliche  Freiheit^ehre,  seine  Betonung  der  Wirksamkeit  des  heiiigen  Geistes, 
seinf  Lehre  von  der  ehristlichen  VoJJkommenheit^  und  dergieichen^  eng  xusamwen,  Seinem  iw- 
nfi'stffi  Geist  und  Wesen  nach  ist  er  eine  Auffassung  des  Christenthums  vom  Stanc^nkte  dtr 
ehrisUichen  VoUkommenheit  oder  der  vdliigen  Ldebe.* 
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cree  of  predestination,  and  for  this  I  abhor  it  (however  I  love  the  per- 
sons who  assert  it).'  To  this  decree  he  sets  over  the  other  decree, '  I 
will  set  before  the  sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursiDg; 
and  the  soal  that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  sonl  that  choosetii 
death  shall  die.'  The  elect  are  all  those  who  ^suffer  Christ  to  make 
them  alive.'' 

The  vehemence  of  this  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  predestinatioc 
mnst  be  explained  in  part  from  the  subjective  and  emotional  nature 
of  Methodist  piety,  which  exposes  it  much  more  to  an  autinomian 
abuse  of  this  doctrine  than  is  the  case  with  the  calm  intellecto&I 
tendency  of  Calvinism. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  'evangelical'  Arminianism  of  Wes- 
ley, as  it  is  called,  differs  from  the  Dutch  Arminianism,  as  develoj-ied 
by  Episcopins  and  Limborch,  and  inclines  as  much  towards  Angnstin- 
ianisin  as  Arminianism  inclines  towards  Pelagianism.  In  this  respect 
it  resembles  somewhat  the  Lutheran  anthropology  of  the  Formula  of 
Concoi*d,  though  it  differs  altogether  from  its  christology  and  sacn- 
mentalism. 


'  Sennon  liv.,  on  Free  Gnu!e  (Rom.  viii.  32),  preached  at  BriBtol.  \  It  follows  innsedUtdj 
after  the  eulogistic  funeral  discourse  on  the  CaMnistic  Whitefield.  ^  His  bixither  Charles 
wrote  a  polemical  poem  on  *The  Horrible  Decree,'  in  which  his  poedc  genius  left  bun,  ai 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  specimens :  \ 

*0  Horrible  Decree, 

Worthy  of  whence  ft  came  I 
Forgiye  their  hellish  blasphemy, 
Who  charge  It  on  the  Lambi' 

*To  limit  Thee  they  dare, 

Blaspheme  Thee  to  Thy  Cue, 
Deny  their  fellow-worms  a  share 

In  Thy  redeeming  grace.' 

In  another  poem,  on  '  Predestination,'  he  prays :  ^ 

'Increase  (if  that  can  be) 

The  perfect  hate  I  feel 
To  SataD*s  HoBsiBLa  Diomn, 

That  genuine  child  of  hell; 
Which  feigns  thee  to  pata  by 

The  most  of  Adam*s  race, 
And  leave  them  In  their  blood  to  die. 

Shut  oat  from  saying  grace.' 

How  infinitely  superior  to  these  polemical  effusions  is  his  genaine  hymn : 

'Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,* 

which  a  Calvinist  may  sing  as  heartily  as  a  pious  Methodist  will  join  in  his  antagonist*s  (Tbp- 
]ady*s) : 

*  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.* 
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share  of  responsibility,  recalled  his  followers  from  the  abyss  to  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

The  purified  and  matured  system  of  the  Moravians  is  best  exhibited 
in  Spangenberg's  Idea  Fideiy  which  occupies  a  similar  position  among 
them  as  Melanchthon's  Loci  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  also  set 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  SynodicaZ  Results.  The  Synod  of  1869 
issued  the  following  summary  of  such  doctrines  as  are  deemed  most 
essential  to  salvation : 

*  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature :  that  there  is  no  health  in  man, 
and  that  the  fall  absolately  deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

*•  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has  "chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the 
foandation  of  the  world,"  and  '*  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  beUeveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

*  8.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  manhood  of  Jesns  Christ :  that  God,  the 
Creator  of  aU  things,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world  onto  himself; 
and  that  **  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist." 

*4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  Jesns  Christ  for  us:  that  he  "was 
delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;"  and  that  in  his  merits 
alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace  with  Grod. 

'  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  operations  of  his  grace :  that  it  is  he  who 
works  in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  fiuth  in  Jesns,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  children  of  God. 

^  6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  fiuth :  that  fiiith  must  manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle,  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  prompted  by  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  us. 

'  In  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard  it  as  the  main  calling  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him,  '*as  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption." " 

were  changed  into  occasions  for  performances  more  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  a  common 
theatre  than  with  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God.  In  short,  fanaticism  rioted  among  min- 
isters and  people,  and  spread  from  Hermhaag  and  Marienbom  to  other  churches  both  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  Those  in  America  escaped,  or  were  but  slightly  af- 
fected. This  continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  climax  in  1749.  It  is  possible  that 
immoralities  of  life  may  have  occurred  in  single  instances,  although  there  are  no  positive 
proofii  of  this ;  the  great  majority  of  the  Brethren,  however,  were  preser\*ed  from  such  ex- 
tremes.' Similar  antinomian  excesses  occurred  in  the  Moravian  congregations  in  England 
(1751),  and  turned  Wesley  and  Whitefield  against  their  old  friends,  whom  they  charged  with 
neglecting  to  preach  the  law  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  rule  of  life,  with  irreverent  senti- 
mentalism  and  superstitions  fopperies.  See  Tyerman,  Life  of  John  Wedejfy  VoL  IL  pp.  95 
sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

'  Bishop  Schweinits,  in  M*Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.  Vol.  VI.  p.  587.  Comp.  his  Com- 
pend  of  Doctrine  in  XVII.  Articles,  compiled  from  the  authorized  publication  in  the  Mora- 
vian Manual^  pp.  95-100.  A  popular  statement  is  contained  in  the  CateMtm  of  Christian 
Doctrine  for  the  Inttrtiction  of  Youth  in  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  the  Epit- 
ome  of  Chrietian  Doctrine  for  the  Inetmction  of  Candidates  for  Coi\firmation  (various 
editions  in  German  and  En^ish). 
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Fur  bj  virtue  of  the  universal  atonement,  man,  ♦''=•  *aMnlie( 

held  guiltless  until  he  arrives  at  the  point  of  pe»^   —  Kif^bit 

While  Romanism  and  Lutheranism  save  those  •  --»  fs  dbdi 

into  contact  with  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  « 

who  are  elect  from  eternity,  Methodism  brings  ti-s-w 
vation  to  all  men  in  this  present  life,  though  in  a  _ 
grees,  so  that  they  are  actually  saved  if  they  do  *       _  i| 

rejecting  salvation  by  unbelief.    Hence  all  childrc  -^^ 

before  they  commit  actual  sin.     Though  bom  in         ^  :ji 

guilty  before  the  age  of  responsible  agency.     1 
same  power  of  the  univei*sal  atonement  which 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  regener; 
death.*     On  the  same  ground  all  heathen  may 
neglect  their  opportimities.     Ability  and  opport 

adult  person.    Bat  it  is  equally  true  that  by  the  righteoasnefli  of 
all  men  (all  bom  into  the  world — infants  and  adults)  unto  ji. 
{Bihlioth.  Sacra^  I8G2,  p.  258):   *  Under  the  redemptive  lyitei 
world,  from  Adam,  a  depraved  being.     It  is  as  a  depraved  bei' 
But  instantly  after,  in  the  order  of  nature,  he  is  met  by  the  provi 
human  being/  says  Warren,  *  has  a  measure  of  grace  (anleai  hi 
who  faithfully  use  this  intrusted  gift  will  he  accepted  of  God  in  ' 
Jew  or  Greek,  Christinii  or  heathen.     In  virtue  of  Christ's  mei 
fallen  race,  all  men  since  the  first  promise,  Gen  iii.  15,  are  ani 
the  only  difference  between  them  as  subjects  of  the  moral  gov^ 
all  have  grace  and  light  enough  to  attain  salvation,  some,  over  a 
others  less '  (Vol.  I.  pp.  1 4()  »i\. ).     Poi)e  (pp.  23y-248)  distint 
Augustinian,  Pelagian,  Semi  pel tigian,  Tridentine,  Lutheran,  C 
says  that  there  is  no  doctrine  which  ^  so  irresistibly  and  aniver^ 
tion  to  the  common  conscience  and  judgment  of  mankind.* 

»  Dr.  D.  I).  Whedon  {liildioth.  Sm-m,  18G2,  p.  2r)8)  remarks  r 
infant  is  saved,  and  saved  by  the  atonement,  we  all  agree. 
affected  by  the  atonement,  while  a  living  infant,  seems  to  be  a 
Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  • 
witiiout  much  discussion,  that  the  living  infant  was  both  nnju^ 
yet  upon  his  death  he  obtained  l)oth  blessings.    This  making  d^ 
tion  and  regeneration  appears  to  many  hardly  logical,  and  not  \. 
earlier  expressions  of  o])inion  indicated  a  holding  of  the  chan 
generation  in  infancy.     His  later  indications  of  opinion  indicati 
nicnii)ers  of  the  kingdom  of  neaven ;  and  he  also  held  that  i 
membership  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  does  not  expi 
all  infants  are  regenerate.     Fletcher  maintained  the  doctrine  i 
regeneration.     Dr.  Fisk  held  to  infant  justification.     Our  bapi 
its  SSciipture  lesson  of  infants,  that  **  of  such  is  the  kingdom  ut 
none  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  (it)d  unless  he  be  rcgeneri 
inference  expressly  drawn.     The  subject  is  a  matter  of  caln 
number  of  those  holding  the  doctrine  of  infant  regeneration  ha 
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share  of  responBibility,  recalled  his  followers  from  the  abyss  to  the 
pnrity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

Tlie  purified  and  matured  system  of  the  Moravians  is  best  exhibited 
in  Spangenberg's  Idea  Fidei^  which  occupies  a  similar  position  among 
them  as  Melanchthon's  Loci  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is  also  set 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  Synodical  Results,  The  Synod  of  1869 
issued  the  following  summary  of  sncb  doctrines  as  are  deemed  most 
essential  to  salvation : 

*  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  haman  natare :  that  there  is  no  health  in  man, 
and  that  the  fall  absolotely  deprived  him  of  the  divine  image. 

*2.  The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has  ''chosen  ns  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  **  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

'  8.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ :  that  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself; 
and  that  ''he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist." 

'4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ  for  us:  that  he  "was 
delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;"  and  that  in  his  merits 
alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peace  with  Grod. 

'  5.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  operations  of  his  grace :  that  it  is  he  who 
works  in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  fiuth  in  Jesus,  and  the  witness  that  we  are  children  of  God. 

'6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fruits  of  iaith :  that  fiiith  must  manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle,  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  cominandments  of  God,  prompted  by  love  and 
gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  us. 

'  In  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard  it  as  the  main  calling  of  the  Brethren's  Church  to 
proclaim  the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him,  "as  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  *' 

were  changed  into  occasions  for  performances  more  in  keeping  with  the  stage  of  a  common 
theatre  than  with  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God.  In  short,  fi&naticism  rioted  among  min- 
isters and  people,  and  spread  from  Hermhaag  and  Marienbom  to  other  churches  both  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  in  England.  Those  in  America  escaped,  or  were  but  slightly  af- 
fected. This  continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  climax  in  1749.  It  is  possible  that 
immoralities  of  life  may  have  occurred  in  single  instances,  although  there  are  no  positive 
proo6i  of  this ;  the  great  majority  of  the  Brethren,  however,  were  preser^-ed  from  such  ex- 
tremes.' Similar  antinomian  excesses  occurred  in  the  Moravian  congregations  in  England 
(1751),  and  turned  Wesley  and  Whitefield  against  their  old  friends,  whom  they  charged  with 
neglecting  to  preach  the  law  either  as  a  schoolmaster  or  as  a  rule  of  life,  with  irreverent  senti- 
mentalism  and  superstitious  fopperies.  See  Tjrerman,  Life  of  John  Wesley ,  VoL  II.  pp.  95 
sqq.  (Harper's  ed.). 

'  Bishop  Schweinitz,  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop,  Vol.  VI.  p.  587.  Comp.  his  Com- 
pend  of  Doctrine  in  XVII.  Articles,  compiled  from  the  authorized  publication  in  the  Mora- 
vian Mantiaij  pp.  95-100.  A  popular  statement  is  contained  in  the  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth  in  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren^  and  the  Epit- 
ome of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  Instruction  of  Candidates  for  Cof\firmation  (various 
editionB  in  German  and  English). 
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Herein  the  Methodist  doctrine  differs  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  assurance  which  is  based,  not  on  subjective  feeling,  bat  on  the 
divine  promises  and  the  unchangeable  decree  of  God's  election,  and 
which  covers  not  only  the  present  state,  but  the  whole  process  to  itB 
final  completion,  conditioned  by  the  perseverance  of  saints  as  the 
final  test  of  genuine  conversion.' 

3.  The  last  and  crowning  doctrine  of  Methodism,  in  which  the 
Quakers  likewise  preceded  it,  is  Perfectionism.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  mighty  stimulus  to  progressive  holiness,  and  forms  the  counterpart 
of  the  doctrine  of  apostasy,  which  acts  as  a  warning  against  backslid- 
ing. It  is  derived  from  such  passages  as  Matt.  v.  48 ;  Phil.  iii.  15 ; 
Heb.  vi.  1 ;  x.  14 ;  1  John  iii.  6 ;  v.  18.  Methodist  perfection  is  not  a 
sinless  perfection  or  faultlessness,  which  Wesley  denied,*  but  a  sort  of 
imperfect  perfection,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  fall  again  tempo- 
rarily or  forever.'  It  is  entire  sanctification  or  perfect  love  (1  John  iL 
5 ;  iv.  12),  which  every  Christian  may  and  ought  to  attain  in  this  present 
life.  From  this  state  all  voluntary  transgressions  or  sinful  volitions 
are  excluded,  though  involuntary  infirmities  may  and  do  remain ;  in 
this  state  all  the  normal  qualities  are  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  their 
fullness.  As  to  the  attainment  of  perfection,  it  comes  according  to  the 
prevailing  view  from  gradual  growth  in  grace,  according  to  others  by 
a  special  act  of  faith.* 

considered  confirmatory  of  the  first  testimony.'  Pope  (p.  465):  *  Assurance  is  the  fruit,  not 
the  essence  of  faith.  .  .  .  Perfect  faith  must  be  assured  of  its  object.  .  .  .  The  internal  assur- 
ance of  faith  is  a  privilege  that  all  may  claim  and  expect;  seasons  of  darkness  and  depression 
and  uncertainty  arc  only  the  trial  of  that  faith  of  assurance. ' 

'  The  Westminster  Confession,  Ch.  XVIII.,  says  that  true  believers  *may  in  this  life 
be  certainly  assured  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  may  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God,  which  hope  shall  never  mnke  them  ashamed.'  This  assurance  is  *  founded 
upon  the  divine  truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  witnessing  with 
our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.'  It  is  not  of  *ihe  essence  of  faith,'  and  may  be 
'  shaken,  diminished,  and  intermitted,'  yet  revived  again  in  due  time  and  keep  us  from  utter 
despair. 

'  In  his  sermons  on  Temptation,  Vol.  II.  p.  215,  and  on  Perfection,  VoL  I.  p.  356;  Vol.  II. 
p.  168 :  ^The  highest  perfection,'  he  says,  ^  which  man  can  attain  while  the  soul  dwells  in  the 
body,  does  not  exclude  ignorance  and  error  and  a  thousand  infirmities.' 

'  Meth.  Catech.  No.  3,  p.  37  :  *  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  believer  to  be  wholly  sanctified, 
and  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart  in  the  present  life ;  but  at  every  stage  of  Christian  ezjte- 
rience  there  is  danger  of  falling  from  grace,  which  danger  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  watch- 
fulness, prayer,  and  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.' 

♦  Wesley  has  two  sermons  on  Christian  Perfection,  one  on  Phil.  iii.  12  (Vol.  I.  p.  855),  and 
one  on  Ueb.  vi.  1  (Vol.  II.  p.  167).    He  distinguishes,  (1)  angelic,  (2)  Adamic,  (3)  absolute 
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whitefield. 

George  Whitefield  labored  with  Wesley  until  1741,  when  they  parted 
on  the  question  of  predestination  and  free  will ;  the  former  taking  the 
Calvinistic,  the  latter,  with  his  brother  and  the  majority  of  Methodists, 
the  Arminian  side,  and  henceforth  they  pursued  different  paths,  like  Paul 
and  Barnabas.     Personally  they  became  cordial  friends  again,  and  their 
friendship  continued  until  death.    This  should  not  be  forgotten  when 
we  read  the  bitter  predestinarian  controversy  which  their  friends  and 
followers  carried  on  and  renewed  from  time  to  time.    When  Whitefield 
heard  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Wesley,  who  had  ali*eady  written  his 
own  epitaph,  he  sent  him  an  affectionate  letter  (Dec.  3, 1753),  saying,  'I 
pity  myself  and  the  Church,  but  not  you.    A  radiant  throne  awaits  you, 
and  ere  long  you  will  enter  into  your  Master's  joy.'*    When  Whitefield 
died  in  Newburypoit  (Sept.  30, 1770),  Wesley  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon (Nov.  18)  at  Whitefield's  Chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Bead  and  at 
the  Tabernacle,  near  Moorfields,  on  the  text  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  ^  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I'    Without 
alluding  to  their  temporary  separation,  he  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms  as  an  eminent  instrument  of  God,  who  in  the  business  of  salvation 
put  Christ  as  high  as  possible,  and  man  as  low  as  possible,  and  who 
brought  a  larger  number  of  sinners  from  darkness  to  the  light  than  any 
other  man.    He  praises  his  '  unparalleled  zeal,  his  indefatigable  activity, 
his  tendeiiiess  of  heart  towards  the  afflicted,  and  charitableness  to  the 


perfection — aU  of  which  he  denies  to  man  in  his  present  state — ^and  (4)  the  relative  perfec- 
tion, which  he  claims  for  him  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  namely,  perfect  love  to  God. 
From  1  John  iii.  6  and  ▼.  1 8,  he  reasons,  *  A  Christian  is  so  far  perfect  as  not  to  commit 
sin '  (Vol.  I.  p.  865).  He  affirms  that  sereral  persons  have  enjoyed  this  blessing  of  freedom 
from  sin  without  interruption  for  many  years,  and  not  a  few  unto  their  death,  as  they  have 
declared  with  their  last  breath  (Vol.  II.' p.  174).  Pope  says  (p.  527):  *The  Spirit  is  im. 
parted  in  this  fullness  for  the  perfect  consecration  of  the  soul  to  the  Triune  God :  this  is 
called  the  love  of  God  peifected  in  us.  The  commandment  requires  from  us  in  return  the 
perfect  love  of  the  soul  to  God  and  man ;  and  this  perfection,  promised  to  faith  working  by 
love,  is  abundantly  attested  as  the  possible  and  attained  experience  of  Christians.*  Pope 
distingoiiihes  the  Methodist  theory  of  perfection  from  the  ascetic,  the  fiinatical,  the  Pelagian, 
the  mystical,  the  Romanist,  the  imputationist  (modem  Calvinistic),  and  the  Arminian  (p.  585); 
and  he  mentions  five  characteristic  marks  of  the  Methodist  doctrine,  the  chief  of  which  is 
entire  consecration  to  God  in  perfect  love  (p.  .540). 
'  See  the  whole  letter  in  Tyerman,  J.  WesUi/y  Vol.  II.  p.  1 75. 
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poor,  his  deep  gratitude,  hie  most  generous  aud  tender  friendship^ 
modesty,  frankness,  patience,  courage,  and  steadfastness  to  the  end. 

Whitefield  was  free  from  sectarian  spirit  and  cared  little  for  organi- 
zation. His  sole  purpose  was  to  convert  sinners  to  Christ,  and  to  re- 
vive Churches  to  new  zeal  and  energy.*  His  labors  were  crowned  with 
signal  success.  The  day  of  judgment  alone  will  reveal  the  number  of 
his  converts,  and  the  amount  of  good  which  he  kindled  by  his  flaming 
sermons  among  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  and 
other  denominations,  as  well  as  among  the  crowds  of  ungodly  people 
who  were  attracted  by  his  eloquence.' 

But  although  most  of  his  converts  fell  in  with  existing  denomina- 
tions, a  considerable  number  of  them  formed  three  separate  organiza- 
tions. One  of  them,  called  ^tlie  Whitefield  Methodists,'  were  lost 
among  the  Independents.    The  other  two  still  remain. 

THB  OOUNTESS   OF  HUNTINGDON'S  OONNBCTION. 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  (1707-1791),  a  lady  of  true  nobility 
of  heart  and  intellect  as  well  as  rank,  devoted,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  four  children,  her  time  and  fortune  to  the  spread  of  vital 
religion  among  the  nobility  and  the  court  as  well  as  the  common  peo- 
ple. She  purchased  halls  and  theatres  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Dabhn, 
built  over  sixty  chapels,  supported  ministers,  founded  a  college  at 
Trevecca,  in  Wales,  and  stirred  up  others  to  similar  liberality.  She 
dispensed  with  her  luxurious  equipage  and  sold  even  her  jewels  for 
the  benefit  of  this  work.  She  took  Whitefield,  with  whose  Calvin- 
ism she  sympathized,  under  her  special  patronage,  and  made  him  her 
chaplain,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  leadership  over  his  congregations. 

•  Sermon  LIU,  Vol.  I.  pp.  470  sqq. 

'  In  this  nnselfish  zeal  he  has  a  worthy  successor  in  oar  daj  in  Mr.  Moodj. 

'  '  Whitefield's  preaching  was  sach  as  England  never  heard  befora — theatrical,  extrsra- 
gant,  often  commonplace,  but  hushing  all  criticism  by  its  intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of 
belieff  its  deep,  tremulous  sympathy  with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  It  was  no  coauDoa 
enthusiast  who  could  wring  gold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin  and  admiration  fiom  the 
fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could  look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kios^ 
wood  on  twenty  thousand  colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  be  pmcbed 
the  tears  ''making  white  channels  down  their  blackened  cheeks."' — Green,  Butwyo/the 
English  People,  p.  718  (Engl.  ed.).  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  an  Arminian  Methodist,  calls  White- 
field  '  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  flaming  preacher  that  the  Christian  Church  has  knowfl 
since  its  apostolic  age,  whose  eloquence  sanctified,  wakened  the  whole  British  empire'  {Cat- 
tenary  of  Amer,  Methodism^  p.  24). 
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Hence  they  became  known  as  the  ^Counteas  of  (or  Lady)  Hunting- 
don's Connection. 

Whitelield  bequeathed  to  the  Countess  his  benevolent  institutions 
and  lands  in  Georgia,  and  this  resulted  in  a  mission  to  America. 

The  ministers  of  this  connection  are  almost  identical  in  doctrine  and 
Church  polity  with  the  Independents,  but  in  public  worship  they  use  to 
some  extent  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  Their  principal  institution  is  Ches- 
unt  College,  in  Herts. 


THE   WELSH  OALVIKISTTO  METHODISTS. 


Literature, 


ThB  Hiatory,  OmaHhMon,  Ridu  cf  DiaefpUne,  and  Confewion  qf  Faith  of  the  CcUviniatic  MethodiaU  in 
Wales.    Drawn  up  hy  their  own  AeaoeiatedMiniatert,    Third  ed.  Mold,  1840. 
JoBH  Hd«iu8  :  HiUory  ^  TTcWi  JfelAodicm  (in  Welsh).    Liveri)ool,  1866, 8  Toliw 
WiiJUAM  WiuiAMS:  WMh  CalxiniMA  HUhodiem.    An  Historical  Sketch  (Id  BDgliah).    London,  187S. 

Whitefield's  preaching  through  Wales,  and  the  kindred  labors  of 
Howell  Harris,  of  Trevecca,  Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands,  Howell 
Da  vies,  and  William  Williams— ^most  of  them  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  joined  the  Methodists — produced  a  powerful  and 
extensive  revival,  and  resulted  in  a  new  connection  in  1743,  and  more 
fully  in  1785,  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  useful  pi*eachers  of  his  day,  joined  it.^ 

For  many  years  the  Welsh  Methodists  existed  without  a  settled 
form  of  government  or  doctrinal  confession. 

In  1823  it  was  unanimously  agreed  at  the  Associations  of  Aberyst- 
with  and  Bala  to  issue  in  the  Welsh  language  such  a  document,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion.   An  English  edition  was  published  in  1827. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  consists  of  forty-four  chapters,  and  accords 
substantially  in  spirit  and  arrangement  with  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, though  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  in  ability  and  accuracy. 

The  articles  in  which  it  differe  from  the  Wesleyan  scheme  are  Arts. 
v.,  XII.,  and  XXXIV.,  which  are  as  follows : 

^  Charles  gradnated  at  Oxford  as  A.B.  in  1778,  labored  seven  years  as  a  clei^gyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  united  himself  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  1785,  and  drew  up  in 
1790  a  series  of  Bules  for  conducting  Associations  or  Quarterly  Meetings.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Vou  I. — M  M  M 
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V.—Of  tke  Decree  of  God, 

God,  from  eternity,  aoeording  to  the  coanael  of  his  own  will,  and  for  the  numifestatne 
and  exaltation  of  his  g^orioas  attribntes.  decreed  all  things  which  he  should  perfom  in  tune 
and  to  eternity,  in  the  creation  and  goYeming  of  his  creatures,  and  in  the  aalTatkm  of  ansan 
of  the  human  race;  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  he  is  neither  the  Author  of  ain,  nor  does  be 
force  the  will  of  his  creatures  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  decree;  and  this  decree  of  God  is  doc 
depended  on  auT  thing  in  a  creature,  nor  yet  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  bat  rather  G^xl 
knows  that  such  and  such  circumstances  will  take  place,  because  he  has  ordained  that  it 
should  be  so.  God's  decree  is  infinitely  wise,  perfectly  righteous,  and  existing  from  etenthr ; 
it  is  a  free,  an  ample,  a  secret,  gradons,  holy,  good,  an  unchangeable  and  effectoal  decree. 

XIL— Q^Ms  Election  of  Grace. 

God  from  etemitr  elected  and  ordained  Christ  to  be  a  Covenant  Head,  a  Mediator,  and  a 
Surety  to  his  Church ;  to  redeem  and  to  save  it.  God  also  elected  in  Christ  a  countless  moi- 
titude  out  of  erery  tribe,  tongue,  people,  and  nation,  to  holiness  and  everlasting  life ;  and 
every  means  were  employed  to  effect  this  purpose  most  securely.  This  electioo  is  ^enuL 
righteous,  sovereign,  unconditional,  peculiar  or  personal,  and  unchangeable.  It  wrocigs 
none,  though  God  has  justly  left  some  without  being  elected,  yet  he  has  not  wTx>nged  them : 
they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  there  had  been  no  election;  and  had  there  been  no  eiee- 
tloD,  no  flesh  had  been  saved. 

XXXiy. — 0/ Pereeveranee  in  Grace, 

Those  whom  God  has  made  acceptable  in  the  Beloved,  whom  he  has  effbctnally  caDed,  sad 
whom  the  Spirit  sanctifies,  can  not  completely  and  forever  fiiU  from  a  state  of  grace,  bst 
they  shall  assuredly  be  supported  unto  the  end,  and  they  shall  be  saved.  Their  perseveraace 
depends  not  on  their  own  will,  hat  on  the  uncbangeableness  of  the  purpose  of  God,  the  dee- 
tioii  of  grace,  the  power  of  the  Father's  love,  the  sufficiency  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  the 
success  of  his  intercession,  union  with  htm,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  within  them,  the  seed 
of  God  implanted  in  their  souls,  the  natnre  and  strengtii  of  the  covenant,  and  the  promiie 
and  oath  of  God.  Founded  on  these  things,  perseverance  is  certain  and  nnfiuling.  Though 
they  may,  through  the  temptations  of  Satan  and  the  world,  the  great  power  of  thdr  indweU> 
ing^  corruption,  and  the  neglect  of  using  the  means  for  their  support,  fiiU  into  sins,  and  re- 
main in  them  for  some  time,  and  thus  displease  God,  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  injure  their 
grace,  lose  their  comfort,  harden  their  hearts,  sting  their  consciences,  dmw  a  temporal  jodg- 
ment  upon  themselves,  harm  others,  and  disgrace  the  cause  of  God,  yet  they  shall  be  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  to  salvation,  though  their  falls  will  be  felt  moet  bittieriy  bj 
them. 

Those  who  continue  to  live  quietly  in  sin,  and  comfort  themselves  that  they  are  in  a  gradons 
state,  show  evident  signs  that  they  are  self-deceivers.  For  by  perseverance  in  grace  is  not 
moAiit  the  continuing  to  enjoy  and  to  inherit  external  Gospel  privileges  merely ;  bat  a  cod- 
tiuuance  in  holiness,  diligence,  watchfulness,  a  holy  temper  and  walk,  and  a  scmpalons  ob- 
servance of  every  duty.  There  is  nothing  more  opposed  to  sin  than  a  perseverance  in  grace; 
and  whosoever  shall  thus  continue  in  grace  to  the  end  shall  be  saved. 
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§  113.  The  Cathouo  Afostolio  Chijboh  (galled  iByxNGixEs). 

LiCfrofiirf. 

L  SOUBOB. 

Bi>wABi>  iBviMo:  WorkM,  collected  and  edited  by  hia  nephew,  the  Rev.  G.  Carlyle.    London,  1864416^ 
5  v(»1(i. 

MioHAKL  Hohl;  BruehttOeke  auM  d§m  Leben  und  den  Schriften  B.lrvin^9.    St.  Gallen,  1889;  Sd  ed. 
1800. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Olifhamt:  THb  JAft  i^  Edward  Irving^  MinUUr  qf  the  NoHonal  Seoteh  Chvreh,  London, 
iUustrcUed  ty  hie  Joumala  and  Correepmidenee,    London  and  New  York  (Harpers),  1802. 

A  Testimony  to  the  King  of  England^  and  another  to  the  Biehope  t^  England,    London,  1686.    (Anony- 
muas.    Prepared  by  the  Apoatlee.) 

A  Teathnony  addree&td  to  aU  Patriarche,  Arehhishope^  and  Biehope,  and  thoBeigning  Sooeretgne  ^Chrio- 
i^tdom,    1887.    (Anonymooa.) 

lAturgy  and  other  Dieine  OJfUsee  </  the  Chwreh.  London,  1848.  Drawn  np  by  the  *Apoatlea,*  and 
enlarged  from  time  to  time. 

C.M.CABafe:  The  FUret  and  Laet  Daye  cf  the  Chwreh  qf  Chriet,    London,  1801. 
Readfnge  upon  the  Liturgy,    (By  one  of  the  Apoatlea.)    London,  1888. 
The  Caieehiem,    (The  Bngliah  EpidCupal  Catechiam  enlarged.) 

TflOMAa  Cabltls  (one  of  the  Apoatlea) :  The  Door  of  Hope  for  Britain,  and  The  Door  ^f  Hope  for  Chri^ 
tetuUnn.    London,  1858.    By  the  same :  Apoetlee  Cfioen,  Loot,  Beetored :  Pieadinge  with  my  Mother, 

Rev.  WiLU4M  Dow  (one  of  the  Apostle?,  originally  a  Scotch  Presbyt) :  Firet  Prineiplee  of  tke  Doc- 
trine ef  ChrieL  Sdinb.  1868.  By  the  same:  A  Seriee  ^Dieeowreee  on  Praetteal  and  Doctrinal  Butiecte, 
Bdlub.  1808 ;  8d  series,  £dinb.  1860. 

ReT.  J.  S.  DATBifPoaT:  Edward  Irving  and  the  CathoUc  Apoetolie  ChureK  New  York,  1868.  By  the 
flame:  Chrietian  Unity  and  ite  Beeovery,  New  York,  1866.  By  the  aame:  Letter  to  Biehop  WMUhonee: 
The  Church  and  the  Kpieeopate,    Montreal,  18T8. 

W.  W.  Anbbkws  :  The  True  ConetUution  of  the  Church  and  ite  Beeloration,  New  York,  186i.  By  the 
Mme :  Beeiew  of  Mre.  (Hiphante  Life  of  E.  Irving,  In  the  *New-Bnglander*  for  July  and  Oct.  1868.  By 
the  same:  The  CaXhMc  Apoetolie  Chureh,  ite  Bietory,  Organigation,  Doctrine,  and  Woreh^,  in  the  *Bib- 
I  iotheca  Sacra '  for  Jan.  and  April,  1866.  Andover,  Mass.  By  the  aame :  The  True  Marke  qf  the  ChurcK 
Hartford,  1867. 

Rev.  Nicholas  AufsraoKO  (one  of  the  Apostles) :  Sermone  on  Varioue  Suif^eete,    9d  ed.  London,  1870. 
By  the  rame :  HomUiee  on  the  Epietlee  and  QoepeU.    London,  1870. 
Rev.  T.  Gaosaa:  Sermone,  1st  and  8d  series.    London,  1871  and  1874. 
Apotllee*  Doctrine  and  FtlUnoehip,    Anonymons.    London,  1871. 

The  Furpoee  of  Ood  in  Creation  and  Redemption,    Anonymous.    4th  ed.  Edinburgh,  1874. 
Beadinge  for  the  Sundaye  and  Bolydaye  of  the  Chureh*e  Year,    Anonymons.    London,  187& 
The  Diepeneation  qf  the  Paroueia,    Hartford,  1876. 

Various  writings  of  HawaT  DauMMOMD  (one  of  the  Apostles),  Cras.  Bfimi,  C.  Rotbs,  A  K5pfbii, 
Bbnst  Gaab,  Rosstausoukb  (author  of  an  essay  *0n  the  Gift  of  Tongues,'  and  a  history  of  the  move- 
ment under  the  title  Der  Af^fbau  der  Kirehe  Chrieti  atnf  den  urepr&ngUehen  (Srundlagen),  and  especially 
H.  W.  J.  TmKssoB  (the  Tertnlllan  of  this  modem  Montanlsm,  and  its  most  learned  minister  In  Germany, 
who  wrote  Leeturee  on  OathoUeiem  cmd  Proteetantiem,  1848,  on  the  Canon  qf  the  N,  T,  1840^  on  the  Church 
in  the  ApoetoUe  Age,  1868,  and  other  excellent  works). 

n.  CaiTIOISMB. 

Da  QuiMOST,  in  Literary  Beminieeeneee,  Vol.  IL 

Thomas  Cabltlb,  in  'Fraser's  Magasine*  for  Jan.  1886. 

Articles  on  Irving  in  'Edinburgh  Review'  for  Oct  1868:  *  North  British  Review'  for  Aug.  1868; 
'Blackwood's  Magaxine'  for  Nov.  18S8,  and  June,  1868;  'London  Quarterly  Review*  for  Oct  1868; 
*  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'  Jan.  1349, 1868. 

Philip  Soravf:  Der  Irvingiemue  und  die  Kirchotsfrage,  in  his  'Dentecher  Eirchenfinennd,*  Jahrg.  m. 
ISfiO,  pp.  49  sqq.  81  sqq.  161  sqq.  888  sqq.    Mercersburg,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Lbumahh  :  Ueher  die  Itvingianer.    Hamburg,  1868. 

Comp.  J.  L.  Jaoobi  :  Die  Lehre  der  IrvingUcn  odor  der  eogenannten  apoeicHeehen  Qemoinde  vergliehen 
wUderheaigenSehrifL    Berlin,  1868. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 

Edward  Irving,  the  herald  and  pioneer  of  the  ^  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,'  was  born  at  Annan,  in  Scotland,  1792,  and  died  in  the  vigor 
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of  manhood  at  Glasgow,  Dec.  8, 1834,  where  he  lies  buried  in  tbe 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  He  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  for  several  years  (1819-1822)  labored  in  Glasgow  as  the  assist- 
ant of  the  grfeat  and  good  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  Hatton  Gar- 
den, London,  and  at  once  became  the  most  powerful  and  popular 
preacher  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  at  that  time  overflowing  with 
bodily  and  spiritual  life  and  energy.  He  excelled  in  the  noblest 
gifts  of  eloquence,  cultivated  on  the  models  of  Hooker  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  Lofty  thoughts  clothed  in  gorgeous,  semi-poetic  language, 
devotional  fervor,  a  solemn  manner,  a  sonorous  voice,  a  quaint  an- 
tique style,  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  an  imposing  figure,  bushy  hair 
flowing  down  in  ringlets,  a  beaming  face  (which  reminded  Sir  Walter 
Scott  of  that  of  the  Saviour  on  Italian  pictures),  all  combined  to  at- 
tract large  and  intelligent  audiences,  and  to  secure  their  closest  atten- 
tion, as  if  they  listened  to  a  messenger  from  the  presence  of  the  great 
Jehovah.  De  Quincey  judged  him  to  be,  more  than  any  man  he  ever 
saw, 'a  son  of  thunder, and  unquestionably  by  many  degrees  the  great- 
est orator  of  our  times.'  He  attracted  people  from  all  classes — noble- 
men, statesmen,  and  authors.  When  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  he  roused  the  population  at  sunrise  from  their  beds  to  hear 
his  discourses.     He  shook  the  kingdom  with  his  eloquence. 

While  he  ruled  like  a  monarch  from  his  pulpit,  he  was  a  docile  pupil 
of  Coleridge,  and  received  from  the  suggestive  conversations  of  the 
old  sage  seeds  of  truth  which  seriously  modified  his  Scotch  Calvinistic 
creed.  He  now  made  more  account  of  the  incarnation  and  the  true 
humanity  of  Christ,  maintaining  that  he  assumed  our  fciUen^  Le., 
temptable,  mortal,  corruptible  nature,  yet  without  sin  itself,  into  com- 
plete fellowship  with  his  divine  person.  This  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  denying  the  sinlessness  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  far  from 
his  thoughts.  He  also  gave  a  large  place  to  the  hope  of  the  glorious 
return  of  Christ,  and  the  revival  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  Church. 

In  these  views  he  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  sudden  reap- 
pearance of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  supernatural  gifts  of  tongues, 
j)rophesying,  and  healing.  These  manifestations  first  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1830  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde, 
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aiuong  some  pious  Presbyterian  men  and  women,  who  believed  that 
their  organs  of  speech  were  made  use  of  by  the  Spirit  of  God  for  the 
utterance  of  his  thonghts  and  intentions.  Several  persons  from  Lon- 
don, on  hearing  of  these  things,  visited  Scotland,  and,  on  their  return, 
held  prayer- meetings  in  private  houses,  attended  by  devout  members 
of  difiPerent  denominations.  They  united  in  supplications  for  the 
restoration  of  spiritual  gifts.  In  April,  1831,  the  same  manifesta- 
tions took  place  among  membera  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
friends  of  Irving  in  London.  The  '  prophesyings '  wei*e  addressed  to 
the  audience  in  intelligible  English,  and  resembled  the  solemn  exhoi*ta- 
tions  of  Quakers  moved  by  the  Spirit.  The  speaking  in  tongues  con- 
sisted of  soliloquies  of  the  speaker,  or  dialogues  between  him  and  God 
which  no  one  could  understand.  The  burden  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances was  the  judgments  impending  on  the  apostate  Church,  the  speedy 
coining  of  Christ,  and  the  duty  of  preparing  his  way.* 

Similar  manifestations  of  ecstatic  utterances  in  seasons  of  powerful 
i-eligious  excitement  appeared  among  the  Montanists  in  the  second 
century,  the  persecuted  Protestants  in  France,  called  the  *  Prophets  of 
Cevennes,'  and  among  the  early  Quakers. 

These  extraordinary  proceedings  naturally  led  to  a  rupture  between 
Irving  and  the  Presbytery  of  London  (1832).  He  was  turned  out  of 
the  church  built  for  him  in  Eegent  Square,  and  ultimately  deposed 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  (1833),  from  which  he  had  received  his  first  license  to  preach. 

On  being  driven  from  Eegent  Square,  he  was  followed  by  the  larger 
part  of  his  congregation  to  Newman  Street ;  and  the  following  year, 
when  his  Presbyterian  orders  had  been  taken  from  him,  he  humbly 
submitted  to  reordination  by  one  whom  he  received  as  an  apostle. 
He  never  rose  beyond  the  position  of  an  '  angel,'  or  pastor,  in  the  new 
Cliurch,  and,  after  less  than  two  years  of  great  labors  and  sufferings, 
passed  from  this  world  of  trial  into  the  regions  of  light. 

'  See  A  Brief  Account  of  a  Visit  to  some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  West  of  Scotland^  London, 
1831  (J.  Niflbet);  Robert  Baxter  (first  a  believer  in  the  divine  origin  and  then  in  the  Sa- 
tanic origin  of  these  gifts) :  Narrative  of  Facta  characteristic  of  the  Supernatural  Manifesta- 
tions in  Members  of  Mr,  Irving* s  Congregation  and  other  Individuals^  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  formerly  in  the  Writer  himself  Lond.  (Nisbit),  1833 ;  Hohl,  1.  c.  (quoted  in  my  Hist,  of 
the  Aftost,  Ch,  §  55,  p.  198).  Comp.  also  Sunley,  Comment,  on  the  Ejtp.  to  the  Corinthians, 
4th  ed.  London,  1876,  pp.  250  sqq. 
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He  is  little  mentioocd  in  the  writings  of  h 
garded  by  them  merely  as  a  forerunner  or  Ji 
tlie  founder  of  their  cominunit)'.  HiB  brillian 
character,  and  Bad  end  created  profound  iutere 
Chaltnerfi,  on  liearing  of  hia  death,  said  that '  hi 
graces  of  the  humble  Christian  were  joined  it 
liuman.'  Thomas  Carljle,  his  countryman  and 
actevizes  Irving:  'He  was  appointed  a  Christiai 
the  whole  force  that  was  in  him  to  be  it  I  ca 
the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enongh, : 
now  hope  to  tind." 


THE  CATHOUO   APO6TOU0   OHU 

This  remarkable  man,  whose  purity  and  pietj 
ed  as  his  genius  and  eloquence,  whatever  mayh 
iiess  and  judginent,  gave  the  strongest  if  not  t 
religions  movement  whioli,  since  its  oi^aniza 
after  his  name,  but  which  calls  itself  '  Thi 
Chukch.'^  It  took  full  shape  and  form  after 
under  sui)eriiatura1  direction.  It  is  one  of  tin 
Church  history :  it  combines  a  high  order  of  pi 
dividual  members  with  astounding  assumption! 
cd,  would  require  tlie  submission  of  all  ChristE 
of  its  inspii-ed  apostles. 

'  When  he  adds,  '  Uh  foulest  Circean  draught,  thou  poison 
is  in  ihee,  and  death;  ilij  end  is  Bedlam  and  the  grave,'  he 
Irving's  character  which  is  noi  jngiified  by  facts;  for  Mrs.  Olip 
willing);  sacrificed  popularity  to  hin  convictions. 

'  '  They  do  not  lay  clnim  to  the  name  Catholic  Apostolic  as  i 
use  it  as  a  proper  designmion  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  of  wl 
and  (hey  refuse  lo  be  called  by  any  other.  They  do  this  on 
affix  to  the  Church  the  name  of  an  eminent  leader,  like  I.iii 
one  founded  upon  some  reatnre  of  Church  polity,  such  as  Ep 
gregntiona) ;  or  one  derived  from  some  peculiar  doctrine  or 
llaptist;  or  one  expressing  geogmphical  limirations,  such  as 
Moravian.  The  esseulini  chavncleristic  of  a  thing  should  be  t 
Church  hsa  for  its  three  chief  features,  Uaiig,  as  the  only  orgB 
Cniholiriiy,  as  having  a  universal  mission;  and  Apottoiicity,  as 
even  as  he  wn.s  sent  by  the  Father.  It  is  a  significant  fact  t 
N'icene  Creed,  has  practically  every  whore  been  chnnged,  as 
lirrek  Orthodox,  ihe  Protftianl  Episcopal,  or  something  slill 
~-\V.  W.  Andrews,  in  Biblioth.  Sacra,  I.  c. 
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The  modern  ^Apostolic'  Church  believes  and  teaches  that  the  Lord, 
who  will  soon  appear  in  glory,  has  graciously  restored,  or  at  least 
begun  to  restore  his  one  true  Church,  by  reviving  the  primitive  super- 
natural oflSces  and  gifts,  which  formed  the  bridal  outfit  of  the  apostolic 
age,  but  were  soon  afterwards  lost  or  marred  by  the  ingratitude  and 
unbelief  of  Christendom.  It  claims  to  have  apostles,  prophets,  and 
evangelists  for  the  general  care  of  the  Church,  and  angels  (or  bish- 
ops), presbyters  (or  priests),  and  deacons  for  the  care  of  particular  con- 
gregations. All  officers  are  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
voice  of  the  prophets,  except  the  deacons,  who  are  chosen  by  the  con- 
gregation as  its  representatives.  They  form  a  more  complete  hierarchy 
than  that  of  the  Episcopal  or  even  the  Greek  and  Boman  Churches, 
whose  bishops  never  claimed  to  be  inspired  apostles,  but  only  succes- 
sors of  the  apostles. 

If  the  twelve  modem  apostles  were  truly  called  by  Christ  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  that  unique  office,  men 
will  naturally  look  for  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact.  But  nine  of 
these  apostles  died  before  1876,  and  their  vacancies  have  not  been 
filled,  nor  are  they  expected  to  be  filled.  The  Church,  then,  is  re- 
lapsing into  the  same  destitute  condition  which,  according  to  their  own 
theory,  preceded  this  movement.*  Their  only  hope  is  in  the  speedy 
return  of  our  Lord. 

To  tliis  apostolic  hierarchy  corresponds  a  highly  ritualistic  worship, 
with  a  solemn  liturgy,  based  upon  the  Anglican  and  ancient  Greek 
liturgies,  and  with  an  elaborate  symbolism,  derived  from  a  fanciful  in- 
terpretation of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  as  a  type  of  the  worship  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  wilderness. 

In  this  hierarchical  constitution  and  ritualistic  worship  consists  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  this  community.  Its  ministers  and  members 
have  accordingly  a  very  high  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. They  are  strict  believers  in  baptismal  regeneration  and  the 
real  presence,  though  neither  in  the  Roman  nor  the  Lutlieran  sense. 

^  From  a  conversation  with  a  learned  minister  of  that  Chnrch,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this 
difficulty,  I  infer  that  he  at  least — I  do  not  know  how  many  more — regards  its  testimony  as 
a  partial  failure,  or  merely  as  a  temporary  provision,  to  be  superseded  by  a  better  one.  An- 
other writes  to  me  in  answer  to  the  same  question :  '  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  fiiilure, 
great  failure,  so  (at  as  to  the  present  effects  of  the  movement  upon  Christendom.  But  tii- 
trimically^  and  in  relation  to  God's  pUns,  we  do  not  think  it  a  failure.' 
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They  reject  transabfitautiation  aud  consnbstantiation  as  well  as  the 
merely  symbolical  presence,  and  hold  to  the  spiritual  real  presence  of 
Calvin,  bat  combine  with  it  the  view  of  Irensens  and  other  early  fa- 
thers, that  the  elements,  after  being  consecrated  by  the  invocation  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  have  a  heavenly  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  a  material 
character,  and  are  antitypes  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Tbev 
regard  the  eucharist  as  the  centre  of  Christian  worship,  and  not  onlr 
as  a  sacrament,  but  also  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  patristic  sense  of  a  thank- 
offering,  and  they  connect  with  it  a  commemoration  of  the  departed. 
They  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  highest  of  High-Churchmen.  They  are 
in  this  respect  the  very  antipodes  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  low- 
est of  Low-Churchmen  and  the  most  independent  of  Independents, 
although  both  agree  in  their  antagonism  to  the  historical  Churches 
and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lringites  are  unquestionably  Protestant, 
and  accept  the  positive  results  of  the  Reformation.  They  reject  the 
Pope,  not  indeed  as  the  Antichrist  or  ^  the  man  of  sin,'  who  will  be  re- 
vealed in  the  last  times  as  the  outgrowth  of  unbelief  and  lawlessness, 
but  as  an  antichristian  usurper  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Church. 
In  their  general  belief  they  are  as  orthodox  as  any  other  denomination. 
They  receive  the  whole  Scriptures  with  devout  reverence  as  their  su- 
preme guide.  They  lay  stress  on  the  oecumenical  creeds,  and  embody 
them  in  their  liturgical  services.  In  catechetical  instruction  they  use  the 
Anglican  Catechism,  with  an  additional  pait  inculcating  tlieir  peculiar 
views  about  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  They 
manifest  a  catholic  spirit,  and  sustain,  as  individuals,  fraternal  relations 
with  members  of  other  denominations.  Upon  the  whole,  they  have 
most  sympathy  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  which  they  received 
the  majority  of  their  original  members.  Of  their  apostles,  eight  were 
Anglicans  (including  two  clergymen  and  two  members  of  Parliament), 
three  Presbyterians,  and  one  Independent.  Their  main  strength  is 
in  London,  where  they  have  seven  churches,  after  the  model  of  the 
seven  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  They  have  also  congregations  in  many 
of  the  principal  cities  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  especially  North  Germany ;  while  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  and  in  America  they  have  made  little  or  no  prepress. 

The  Irvingite  movement  has  directed  the  attention  of  many  aeiioQS 
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minds  to  a  deeper  study  of  the  supernatural  order  and  outfit  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  the  divisions  and  reunion  of  Christendom,  and  the 
eschatological  questions  connected  with  the  second  advent 

STATEMENT   OF   THE   BEV.  W.  W.  ANDREWS. 

With  these  remarks  we  introduce  a  fuller  inside  account  of  die 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  which  was  kindly  prepared  for  this  work 
by  the  Eev.  W.  W.  Andeews,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  has  been 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  movement  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
scholar :  * 

'  Tbe  body  of  Christians  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  CathoLic  Apostolic 
Church,  not  as  exclusively  their  own,  but  because  it  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  Christian  communions  by  the  claim  to  the 
possession  of  gifts  and  ministries  which,  after  having  been  long  lost  or  suspended  in  their 
exercise,  they  believe  to  be  now  again  restored  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  and  king- 
dom of  the  Lord. 

History, 

'  The  history  of  this  religions  movement  can  be  given  in  few  words.  Aboat  the  beginning 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century,  there  was  much  prayer  in  many  countries,  but 
especially  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  eairly  in  the  yeiir 
1 8;}0  supernatural  manifestations  occuiTed  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  in  devout  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  form  of  tongues,  prophesyings,  and  healings.  The  fol- 
lowing year  similar  manifestations  took  place  in  London,  first  in  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  afterwards  among  other  religions  bodies. 

*  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1832,  by  which  time  the  snpei-natnral  character  and  divine 
origin  of  these  spiritual  phenomena  had  been  abundantly  attested,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  had  become  believers,  another  and  most  important  step  was  taken  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  apostolic  office.  The  will  of  God  that  certain  men  should  serve  him  as  apostles 
was  made  known  through  supernatural  utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  prophets,  as  when, 
at  Antioch,  he  said,  **  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  wherennto  I  have  called 
them."  The  apostolate  to  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  calling  of  Paul,  but  then  left  unfinished, 
the  Lord  now,  at  the  end  of  the  dispensation,  set  his  hand  to  restore ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  1835  the  full  number  was  completed,  and  they  entered  as  a  twelvefold  Apostolic 
College  on  the  work  of  caring  for  the  whole  Christian  Church.  As  Great  Britain  had  been 
chosen  of  God  to  be  the  centre  of  this  catholic  movement,  one  of  the  first  duties  laid  upon 
the  restored  apostles  was  the  preparing  of  a  Testimony  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  of  another  to  the  King's  Privy  Council,  in  which  they  pointed  out  the 
sins  and  perils  of  those  lands,  and  testified  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  as  the  only  hope  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  necessary  means  of  preparation. 

*  A  year  or  two  later,  they  addressed  a  more  full  and  complete  testimony,  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character,  to  all  the  Knlers  in  Church  and  State  throughout  Christendom.  They  did 
this,  because  it  was  their  duty,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the 
whole  flock  of  God.  Apostles  alone  have  universal  jurisdiction,  as  they  alone  receive  their 
commission  directly  from  the  Lord;  and  it  belonged  to  them,  when  restored  towards  the  close 
of  the  long  history  of  the  Church,  to  t«<ke  up  those  questions  in  respect  to  doctrine,  organiza- 
tion, and  worship  which  had  broken  the  unity  of  Christendom ;  and  having  examined  the 
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ci'eeHs  and  rites  and  usages  of  every  part,  to  separate  the  evil  from  the  good,  and  to  stamp 
with  their  apostolic  authority  every  fragment  of  divine  truth  and  order  which  had  heen  pie- 
served.  This  they  have  been  doing  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  results  to  which  ibej 
huve  arrived  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

Doctrines, 

*  'i'hey  hold  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (the  Old  Testament  as  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews,  without  the  Apoci7plia)  to  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  divine 
revelutions,  and  therefore  to  be  the  supreme  and  infallible  standard  of  doctrine. 

*  But  they  also  believe  that  Christ's  promise  to  be  with  his  Church  to  the  end  of  the  worid 
has  not  been  made  void,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  borne  a  living  witness  to  the  one  fiuth 
in  all  generations ;  and  they  have  adopted  tlie  three  great  creeds-  commonly  called  the  Apoe- 
tle8\  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian,  as  expressing  more  clearly  than  any  others  the  bdief 
of  the  Universal  Church.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  holy  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  the  atooiiif 
death  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  his  ascension  and  high  priestly  work  in  heaven,  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  draw  men  to  Christ,  and  to  regenerate  sanctifj,  and  endow  with 
heavenly  gifts  them  that  believe,  together  with  the  second  personal  coming  of  the  Lord  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  administer  eternal  retributions,  they  hold  in  their  plain 
and  obvious  import,  in  harmony  with  the  whole  Orthodox  Church,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Prot- 
estant. 

*  These  creeds  they  have  appointed  to  be  used  in  divine  worship :  the  Apostles*,  at  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  services ;  the  Nicene,  in  the  ordinary  celebrations  of  the  eucharist  oo  the 
Lord  8  Day ;  and  the  Athanasian,  four  times  in  the  year,  at  the  great  festivals  of  Christmas, 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  All-Saints.  They  use  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  form  in  which  the 
Western  Church  receives  it,  retaining  the  Filioque,  but  not  condemning  the  Eastern  Church 
for  using  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople. 

*  In  respect  to  the  great  central  truth  of  the  incarnation,  the  key  to  all  the  purposes  and 
works  of  God,  they  teach  that  the  second  Person  in  the  adorable  Godhead,  the  only  and 
eternally  begotten  Son,  became  man  by  assuming  our  entire  humanity — body,  soul,  and  spirit 
— under  the  conditions  of  the  fall,  but  without  sin,  through  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  They  reject,  therefore,  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  OS  against  the  truth  of  holy  Scripture,  which  declares  the  whole  human  race  to  have 
been  involved  in  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam.  They  teach  that  by  being  bom  of  a  mother  of  the 
fallen  race,  he  took  the  common  nature  of  man,  with  all  its  infirmities,  burdens,  and  liabih- 
ties,  so  that  he  could  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  be  dealt  with  in  all  things 
by  the  Father  as  the  representative  of  mankind.  But  they  also  make  prominent  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  effecting  the  incarnation,  holding  that  it  was  through  his  presence  and 
power  that  the  Son  of  God  was  conceived  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  afterwards  anointed  for 
his  public  ministry ;  so  that  while  it  was  a  divine  person  who  became  incarnate,  he  had  no 
advantage  of  his  Godhead  in  his  earthly  life,  but  did  every  thing  as  man  upheld,  guided,  and 
energized  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  They  hold,  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  that 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  "  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  "  (and  not  merely  for  those  of  the  elect) ;  and  cm 
this  ground  they  stand  aloof  both  from  the  rationalism  which  denies  its  vicarious  and  expiatory 
nature,  and  from  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  mass,  which  teaches  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  eucharist,  in  which  the  Lamb  of  God 
is  continually  immolated  afresh. 

*  But  they  go  beyond  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  in  respect  to  the  Church,  which  they 
look  upon  as  the  fruit  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  followed  his  ascension ;  and  as  differing,  therefore,  fundamentally  in  its  spirit- 
ual essence  and  prerogatives  from  all  the  companies  of  the  faithful  in  the  preceding  dispensa- 
tions. They  believe  that  in  rising  from  the  dead  he  became  the  fountain  of  a  new  life,  the 
head  of  a  redeemed  humanity,  of  which  those  who  believe  in  him  are  made  partakers  by  the 
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operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  in  and  throngh  the  ordinances  of  his  Church.  The 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper  are  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  conyeying 
and  nourishing  this  new  life  of  his  resurrection,  by  the  implanting  and  energising  of  which 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  faithful  are  made  to  be  the  One  Body  of  Christ. 

*  As  to  the  structure  and  endowments  of  the  Church,  they  hold  that  its  original  constitu* 
tion  contains  the  abiding  law  for  all  generations.  The  fourfold  ministry  of  apostles,  proph- 
ets, evangelists,  and  pastors,  first  fulfilled  by  the  Lord  himself  when  upon  earth,  was  con- 
tinued in  his  Church  after  he  had  gone  into  heaven,  because  it  was  the  necessary  instrumen- 
tality of  conveying  his  manifold  grace  and  blessing,  and  of  bringing  his  Body  to  the  stature 
of  his  fullness  (£ph.  iv.  11-16).  The  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  be  the  permanent  possession 
of  his  people ;  and  the  apostles  reject  the  common  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary gifts  as  wholly  unscriptural,  and  as  restraining  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  They 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  connection  of  the  descent  of  the  Comforter  with  the  glorifying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  (John  vii.  89),  and  teach  that  the  object  of  bis  mission  was  to  reveal  the  glory  and 
manifest  the  energies  of  the  Man  whom  God  had  exalted  from  the  weakness  and  dishonor  of 
the  grave  to  his  own  right  hand.  Supernatural  gifts  and  miraculous  workings  are  therefore 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  dispensation,  which  began  with  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  and  is  to  end  with  the  resurrection  of  his  saints. 

Worship, 

*  Its  chief  features  are  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  every  Lord's  day;  services  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  evening  of  every  day  in  the  year,  requiring  for  their  complete 
fulfillment  the  three  ministries  of  angel,  priests,  and  deacons ;  the  observance  of  the  great 
feasts  of  the  Church,  excluding  those  in  honor  of  particular  saints;  and  a  monthly  service  by 
the  seven  churches  in  London  gathered  into  one  as  a  symbol  of  the  Universal  Church,  which 
is  also  observed  in  all  the  congregations  throughout  the  world. 

'  The  holy  Eucharist  is  made  to  be  the  centre  of  worship,  of  which  Christ,  the  great  High- 
Priest  in  the  heavens,  is  the  leader,  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  the  shadow  and  type.  The  show- 
ing to  the  Father  of  that  one  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  intercession,  is 
effected  by  the  Lord  himself,  by  his  own  bodily  presence  in  heaven ;  and  the  Church  is  enabled 
to  do  the  same  upon  the  earth  by  means  of  that  sacrament  in  which  he  places  in  her  hands 
the  symbols  and  spiritual  reality  of  his  body  and  blood.  The  eucharist  is  regarded  as  the 
antitype  of  the  priestly  act  of  Melchizedek  in  bringing  forth  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  from  whom  be  received  the  tenth  of  all ;  and  in  the  offertory,  both  the 
tithes  and  the  offerings  of  the  people  are  brought  up  and  presented  to  God  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship. 

'As  the  death  of  the  cross  was  itself  the  fulfillment  of  all  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  Law, 
the  commemoration  of  it  in  the  holy  Supper  becomes  the  distinguishing  Christian  rite,  from 
which  all  other  acts  of  worship,  especially  the  daily  morning  and  evening  services — the  anti- 
type of  the  daily  services  of  the  Tabernacle—deriTe  their  life  and  power.  All  the  purest  and 
most  catholic  parts  of  all  the  rituals  of  Christendom  have  been  gathered  up  and  woven  to- 
gether, to  form,  with  such  additions  as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church  demand,  a  com- 
prehensive and  organic  system  of  worship,  at  once  purely  Scriptural,  and  embodying  the  rich- 
est liturgical  treasures  of  the  past.  Among  the  errors  and  superstitions  w'hich  have  been 
weeded  out  are  transubstantiation,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  of  saints  and  angels, 
the  use  of  images  and  pictures,  and  prayers  for  deliverance  from  purgatorial  fires.  But  in  re- 
jecting the  corruption  of  the  truth,  the  truth  itself  has  not  been  cast  away ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  (as  a  spiritual  mystery  involving  no  physical  change  of  the  elements),  the 
thankful  and  reverential  mention  of  the  Mother  of  the  Loid  (*'  And  with  the  holy  angels,  and 
with  thy  Church  in  all  generations,  we  call  her  blessed**),  and  continual  supplications  and  in- 
tercessions in  behalf  of  the  feithful  departed,  that  they  **may  rest  in  the  peace  of  (xod,  and 
awake  to  a  joyful  resurrection,"  all  have  place  in  the  servioei  appointed  by  the  aposties. 
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Organization  and  Unity  of  the  Church. 

'  The  unity  of  the  Chnrch  is  held  as  a  fundamental  fact,  resulting  from  the  acts  and  open- 
Jons  of  God,  and  not  from  the  agreements  and  confederacies  of  men.  There  is  one  Bodj 
of  Christ,  embracing  all  who  have  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (though,  like  the  unfruitful  branches  of  the  Tine,  many  may  at  kit 
be  cut  out  and  cast  away) ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Head,  the  harmonious  incercommookm 
of  the  members  is  secured  by  the  inworking  of  the  One  Spirit,  and  by  a  ministry  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  Head,  and  having  jurisdiction  over  all  the  parts.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  Church  Universal  and  the  local  or  particular  churches  which  compose  it,  is  shaiply 
drawn  in  the  organization  which  has  been  developed  under  the  rule  of  the  apostles.  Tlie 
apostles  themselves  are  the  great  Catholic  ministry,  through  which  guidance  and  blessing  are 
conveyed  to  the  whole  body,  and  they  are  assisted  in  their  work  by  prophets,  eyangelists,  and 
pastors. 

*  But  each  particular  church,  when  fully  organized,  is  under  the  rule  of  an  angel,  or  diief 
pastor  or  bishop,  with  presbyters  and  deacons  helping  him  in  their  subordinate  places.  It  is 
his  office  to  stand  continually  at  his  own  altar  at  the  head  of  hb  flock,  carrying  on  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  cherishing  and  directing  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  exercising  the  pastoral 
charge  over  all  the  souls  committed  to  his  care.  The  threefold  ministry  of  Episcopacy  (and, 
in  a  lower  form.  Of  Presbyterianism)  is  here  united  with  the  central  authority  which  Rome 
has  wrongfully  sought  to  attain  by  exalting  her  bishop  to  the  place  of  universal  headship. 

The  Second  Coming, 

*  In  respect  to  eschatology,  they  hold,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries,  that  the 
second  coming  of  the  Lord  precedes  and  introduces  the  millennium ;  at  the  beginning  of 
which  the  first  resurrection  takes  place,  and  at  the  close  the  general  resurrection,  with  the 
final  judgment  and  its  eternal  retributions  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  This  period  of 
a  thousand  years  will  be  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  his  risen  and  translated 
saints  upon  or  in  near  proximity  to  the  earth,  then  freed,  at  least  partially,  from  the  curse ;  by 
the  re-establishment  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  own  land,  in  fulfillment  of  the  promises  to 
their  fathers,  with  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  to  be  the  metropolitan  centre  of  blessing  to  all  na- 
tions ;  and  by  the  bringing  of  all  the  families  of  mankind  into  the  obedience  and  order  and 
blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

*  The  restoration  of  the  primitive  gifts  and  ministries,  like  the  ministries  of  Noah  and  of  John 
the  Baptist  at  the  close  of  the  antediluvian  and  Jewish  dispensations,  is  to  prepare  for  the  usher- 
ing in  of  this  next  stage  of  God's  actings.  The  order  of  events  is  to  be  as  follows :  The  im- 
mediate and  special  work  of  the  apostles  is  to  gather  and  make  ready  a  company  of  first-fruits, 
described  (Rev.  vii.  1-8)  as  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God — the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
bestowed  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  (Kph.  i.  13 ;  Acts  xix.  1-5) — and  as  organized  after  a 
twelvefold  law,  of  which  the  type  was  given  in  the  structure  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  are  sealed  while  the  angels  are  holding  back  the  winds  of  judgment,  before  the  great 
tribulation  (Rev.  vii.  14)  is  let  loose  upon  the  earth,  that  in  them  the  Lord's  words  may  be  ful- 
filled, and  they  be  counted  worthy  to  escape  all  the  things  that  are  coming  to  pass,  and  to 
stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  (Luke  xxi.  36). 

*But  the  taking  away  of  the  first-fruits  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mighty  work  to  be  done 
in  the  bringing  of  this  dispensation  to  a  close.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  infidel  Antichrist,  who  will  be  successfully  resisted  for  a  time  by  the  two 
witnesses  (Rev.  xi.  3-12),  but  will  at  length  prevail  over  them,  and  for  a  short  time  rule  the 
nations  with  the  tyrannizing  power  and  lurid  splendors  of  the  pit.  In  the  midst  of  the  terrors 
of  that  great  tribulation  the  han'est  will  he  rea])ed,  and  all  the  faithful  gathered  into  the  gamer 
of  the  great  Husbandman ;  ond  thereupon  will  be  tiie  vintage  of  wrath  (Rev.  xiv.  15-20),  and 
the  Lord  will  come  forth  to  tread  the  wine-press  uf  his  Father's  indignation,  and  to  cast  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
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ProBpectB. 

*•  They  regard  the  failare  of  their  labors  to  gather  the  Churches  of  Christendom  into  their 
commnnion  as  being  after  the  analogy  of  the  failures  at  the  close  of  all  preceding  dispensa- 
tions, and  as  furnishing  no  argument  against  the  reality  of  their  divine  mission. 

^  The  apostles  do  not,  therefore,  expect  to  have  a  large  following  at  this  stage  of  6od*8  work. 
As  a  sheaf  of  first-fruits  to  the  harvest,  such  will  be  the  relation  of  the  few  who  receive  their 
testimony  to  the  great  multitude  who  will  be  saved  out  of  the  fiery  trial  of  the  time  of  the 
Antichrist.  Nor  does  their  fiiith  fail  because  many  of  their  brethren  have  been  taken  away 
by  death,  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  leave  their  places  unfilled ;  for  they  look  upon  this  as  an 
indication  that  their  present  work  is  nearly  finished,  and  that  the  Lord  will  soon  take  those 
who  shall  be  found  ready,  to  stand  with  him  upon  Mount  Zion,  safe  in  his  hiding-place, 
while  he  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  earth.  It  would  seem  that  the  two  apos- 
tolates  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  dispensation  form  the  company  of  the  fonr-and- 
twenty  elders  who  sit  on  thrones  around  the  throne  of  the  great  King  (Rev.  iv.  4),  partakers 
of  his  dominion,  and  associated  with  him  in  his  work  of  judgment  and  mle. 

Relation  to  other  Churches, 

'  This  brief  statement  of  the  position  and  doctrines  of  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  " 
shows  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  to  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  belongs  to  the  whole 
community  of  the  baptized.  They  are  a  part  of  the  one  Church,  differing  from  their  brethren 
in  being  gathered  under  the  proper  ministries  of  the  Church  universal,  and  in  being  organized 
according  to  the  original  law  of  the  Church  as  defined  by  St.  Paul  when  speaking  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.).  They  hold  the  one  faith,  the  one  hope,  and  the  one  baptism ;  and, 
without  departing  from  the  exact  and  literal  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  they  have  added 
to  these  the  larger  statements  of  truth  which  have  been  the  fruits  of  God's  presence  with  his 
Church  through  all  her  generations. 

*  Having  its  origin  among  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  retaining  all  the  great  truths  pertain- 
ing to  the  cross  of  Christ,  for  which  the  Reformation  was  a  noble  and  successful  struggle,  this 
Catholic  work  has  laid  under  contribution  the  rich  stores  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  commun- 
ions, and  is  leading  the  Church  on  into  still  deeper  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  God  con- 
tained in  holy  Scripture,  by  means  of  the  living  ministers  of  Christ  and  the  revelations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  end  of  preparing  her  as  a  bride  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb.' 

§  114.  The  Articles  of  the  Evanoeuoal  Aluanoe. 

LUtratuire. 

Btport  qf  th£  Proetedingt  cf  the  Conference,  held  at  Freemaiontf  ffoH,  Jkmtfon,  fnm  August  IMA  to 
Sepitmber  id  indusive,  1846.  FubUshed  by  Order  tif  the  Oomferenee,  London  (Partridge  A  Oakey,  Pater- 
oo«t«r  Row),  1847. 

Comp  also  the  Froeeedinge  qfthe  Seven  Oeneral  Oti^srenees  qf  the  AUianee,  held  at  fjondon,  1861,  Ani4 
1886,  Sfrttn,  1867,  GentffO,  1861,  Amsterdam,  1867,  Kno  York,  1878,  and  Basle,  1679,  all  pobUihed  in  Kng^ 
lisb,  some  also  in  the  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  languagea. 

The  General  Conference  of  New  York,  the  first  held  on  American  soil,  was  the  most  Important, 
and  its  proceedings  (pablisbed  by  Harper  A  Brothers,  N.T.  1874}  form  au  interesting  panoramic  view 
of  the  Intellectoal  and  spiritnal  state  of  the  Christian  world  at  that  time. 

ohabacter  and  aim  of  thb  alliance. 

The  ^  Evangelical  Alliance '  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
has,  therefore,  no  aathority  to  issue  and  enforce  an  ecclesiastical  creed 
or  confession  of  faith.  It  is  a  voluntary  society  for  the  manifestation 
and  promotion  of  Christian  union,  and  for  the  protection  of  religions 
liberty.    Its  object  is  not  to  bring  about  an  organic  union  of  Churches, 
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» 

nor  a  confederation  of  independent  Churches,  bat  to  exhibit  and  i: 
strengthen  union  and  co-operation  among  individual  membenB  of  differ- 
ent Protestant  denominations  without  interfering  with  their  respective 
creeds  and  internal  affairs.  It  aims  to  realize  the  idea  of  such  a  Chris- 
tian union  as  is  consistent  with  denominational  distinctions  and  varietia 
in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  It  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  doeer 
approximation  of  the  Churches  themselves,  but  it  may  and  does  exist 
without  ecclesiastical  union ;  and  ecclesiastical  union  would  be  worthies 
without  Ohristian  union.  It  is  remaitable  that  our  Lord,  in  his  saoer 
dotal  prayer,  which  is  the  magna  cliarta  of  Christian  union,  makes  oo 
reference  to  the  Church  or  to  any  outward  oi^nization.  The  cc»n- 
munion  of  saints  has  its  source  and  centre  in  their  union  with  Cbii^ 
and  this  reflects  his  union  with  the  Father. 

The  Alliance  extends  to  all  nationalities  and  languages,  but  is  con- 
fined, so  far,  to  Christians  who  hold  what  is  understood  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tural or  evangelical  system  of  faith  as  professed  by  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation  and  their  legitimate  descendants.  It  thus  embraces  Epis^ 
copalians,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Moravians,  and  other  orthodox  Protestants,  but  it  excludes  Bo- 
man  and  Greek  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  antitrinitarian 
Protestants  on  the  other.  The  Quakers,  though  unwisely  excluded 
by  Art  IX.,  are  in  full  sympathy  with  one  of  the  two  chief  objects  of 
the  Alliance — the  advocacy  of  religious  liberty. 

THE  CONFEBENOE  OF   1846. 

The  call  to  the  London  Conference  of  1846  for  the  formation  of  an 
Evangelical  Alliance  against  infidelity  was  sufficiently  liberal  to  encour- 
age all  orthodox  Protestants  to  attend  without  doing  any  vidence  to 
their  confessional  conscience.     But  the  High-Church  elemena  from 
aversion  to  miscellaneous  ecclesiastical  company,  kept  aloof,  anoleft 
the  enterprise  in  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  Low-Church  and  Bred- 
Church  ranks  of  Protestantism.     The  meeting  was  overwhelming 
English,  and  controlled  by  Episcopalians,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  aui 
English  Dissenters.    Next  to  them,  America  was  best  represented,  and 
exerted  the  most  influence.     The  delegation  from  the  Continent  was 
numerically  small,  but  highly  respectable.     The  whole  number  of  at- 
tendants was  over  eight  hundred  ministers  and  laymen,  from  about 
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fifty  distinct  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
among  them  many  scholars  and  ministers  of  the  highest  Christian  stand- 
ing in  their  respective  Churches  and  countries.  Those  who  took  the 
most  active  part  in  the  proceedings  were  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith 
(President),  E.  Bickersteth,  B.  W.  Noel,  W.  M.  Bunting,  J.  Angell  James, 
Dr.  Steane,  Wm.  Arthur,  T.  Binney,  O.  Winslow,  Andrew  Heed,  of  Eng- 
land ;  Norman  Mucleod,  W.  Cunningham,  W.  Arnot,  B.  Buchanan, 
James  Begg,  Jahies  Henderson,  Balph  Wardlaw,  of  Scotland ;  Drs. 
Samuel  H.  Cox,  Lyman  Beecher,  W.  Fatten,  Bobert  Baird,  Thomas 
Skinner,  E.  W.  Kirk,  S.  8.  Schmucker,  of  the  United  States;  Drs.  Tho- 
liick,  W.  Hoffmann,  E.  Kuntze,  of  Germany;  Adolphe  Monod,  Oeorges 
Fisch,  La  Harpe,  of  France  and  Switzerland.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  unusual  enthusiasm  and  interest  One  of  its  most  eloquent  speak- 
ers. Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  of  New  York,  characterized  it  as  an  assembly 

*  Snch  as  earth  saw  never, 
Snch  as  Heayen  stoops  down  to  see.' 

The  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  wrote  during  the  meeting,  in  a  private 
letter  recently  brought  to  light:'  ^I  have  just  time  to  say  that  our 
Alliance  goes  on  nobly.  There  are  one  thousand  members  met  from 
all  the  world,  and  the  prayers  and  praises  would  melt  your  heart 
Wardlaw,  Bickersteth,  and  Tholuck  say  that  in  their  whole  experience 
they  never  beheld  any  thing  like  it.  ...  It  is  much  more  like  heaven 
than  any  thing  I  ever  experienced  on  earth.' 

THE  DOCTRINAL  BASIS. 

The  part  of  the  proceedings  with  which  we  are  concerned  here  is 
the  attempt  made  to  set  forth  the  doctrinal  consensus  of  evangelical 
Christendom  as  a  basis  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  union  and  I'elig- 
ious  liberty. 

The  Bev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Walton,  Herts,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, moved  the  adoption  of  the  doctrinal  basis,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox,  a 
Pi-esbyterian  of  New  York,  supported  it  in  a  stirring  speech,  on  the 
third  day  (Aug.  21).  After  considerable  discussion  and  some  unes- 
sential modifications,  the  basis  was  adopted  on  the  fifth  day  (Aug.  24), 

>  Memoir,  hy  kit  Brother,  1876,  Vol.  I.  p.  260  (N.  Y.  ed.).  The  letter  to  his  sister  dated 
Aug.  4,  1 846,  should  be  dated  Aug.  24. 
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nemine  contradtoente ;  the  vast  majority  raising  their  hands  in  ap* 
proval,  the  rest  abstaining  from  voting.  The  chairman  then  gave  oat 
the  hymn, 

'All  hail  the  great  Immanael's  name, 
Let  aogeU  prostrate  falL' 

It  ^  was  sung  by  the  Conference  with  a  depth  of  devotional  feeling 
which,  even  during  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  had  never  been 
sorpassed.'^ 

The  doctrinal  basis  is  expressly  declared  ^  not  to  be  a  creed  or  con- 
fession in  any  formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  simply  an  indication 
of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  embrace  within  the  Al- 
liance.' It  consists  of  nine  articles :  (1)  the  divine  inspiration  and  sn- 
preme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  (2)  the  right  and  duty  of  private 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  (3)  the  nnity 
and  trinity  of  the  Godhead ;  (4)  the  total  depravity  of  man  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall ;  (5)  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  atone- 
ment, and  his  mediatorial  intercession  and  reign ;  (6)  justification  by 
faith  alone ;  (7)  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  and  sancti- 
fication ;  (8)  the  immortality  of  the  soiil,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  judgment  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  biased- 
ness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked; 
(9)  the  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  basis  is  merely  a  skeleton :  it  affirms '  what  are  usually  under- 
stood to  be  evangelical  views '  on  the  nine  articles  enumerated.  To 
give  an  explicit  statement  of  these  views  would  require  a  high  order 
of  theological  wisdom  and  circumspection.  For  the  practical  purpose 
of  the  Alliance,  the  doctrinal  basis  has  upon  the  whole  proved  suffi- 
cient, though  some  would  have  it  more  strict,  others  more  liberal,  since 
it  excludes  the  orthodox  Quakers.  It  has  been  variously  modified 
and  liberalized  by  branch  Alliances  in  calling  General  Conferenoe& 
The  American  branch,  at  its  organization  in  T^ew  York,  Jan.,  1867, 
adopted  it  with  a  qualifying  preamble,  subordinating  it  to  the  more 
general  consensus  of  Christendom,  and  allowing  considerable  latitude 
in  its  construction.' 

•  Proceedings,  p.  198.  •  See  VoL  IIL  p.  821. 
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§  115.  The  Oonsensus  and  Dibsenbits  ov  Obbsds. 

FBn.ii^80HArir:  The  AntagonUnu  qf  Oretda,  In  the  **Confcemponuf7  Betlew,"  London,  Oct  18T0  (9bL 
21.  pp.  886-600).  The  Oomentua  nf  the  BtftfrmaA  0anf€9sUm»^  in  the  **  Proceodings  of  the  Flnt  a«& 
Pres.  Coandl,"  Bdinborgb,  18T7 ;  sepanlely  teaned.  New  York,  1877. 

The  Creeds  of  orthodox  CShristendom  have  passed  before  ns.  A 
concluding  summary  of  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  will 
aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  on  the  possibility, 
nature,  and  extent  of  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  the  doctrinal  antago- 
nisms which  are  embodied  and  perpetuated  in  the  symbols  of  the  his- 
toric Churches.  The  argumentation  from  Scripture,  tradition,  and  rea- 
son belongs  to  the  science  of  Symbolics. 

A.  The  Catholio  Consensus  of  Obeee,  Latin,  and  Eyangelioal 

Chbistendom. 

The  Consensus  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  oecumen- 
ical Creeds  which  all  orthodox  Churches  adopt  It  may  be  more  fully 
and  clearly  specified  as  follows : 

I. — BULB   OF  FAITH    AND   PRACTICE. 

The  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.    (Against  Bationalism.) 

II. — THBOLOGT. 

1 .  The  Unity  of  the  Divine  essence.    (Against  Atheism,  Dualism, 

Polytheism.) 

2.  The  Trinity  of  the  Divine  Persons. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Maker,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 
(Against  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Unitarianism.) 

3.  The  Divine  perfections. 

Omnipotence,  omnipresence,  omniscience,  wisdom,  holiness,  justice, 
love,  and  mercy. 

4.  Creation  of  the  world  by  the  will  of  God  out  of  nothing  for  his 

glory  and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.    (Against  Material- 
ism, Pantheism,  Atheism.) 

5.  Government  of  the  world  by  Divine  Providence. 
Vol.  I. — N  n  n. 
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in. — ^ANTHBOFOLOOT. 


1.  Original  innocence. 

Man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  with  reason  and  freedom,  pur 
and  holy ;  yet  needing  probation,  and  liable  to  fall. 

2.  Fall :  sin  and  death. 

Natnral  depravity  and  gnilt ;  necessity  and  possibility  of  salva- 
tion.   (Against  Pelagianisin  and  ManichsBism.) 
8.  Bedemption  by  Christ 

IV.— OHEISTOLOGT. 

1.  The  Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  or  second  Person  in  the 

Holy  Trinity. 

2.  The  Divine-hutnan  constitntion  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
8.  The  life  of  Christ 

His  superhuman  conception  ;  his  sinless  perfection ;  his  crucifix 
ion,  death,  and  burial ;  resurrection  and  ascension ;  sitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God ;  return  to  judgment 

4.  Christ  our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  forever. 

5.  The  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  or  the  atonement 

^  He  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification.! 

V. — PNEUMATOLOGT. 

1.  The  Divine  Personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

2.  His  eternal  Procession  {tKnopivaiQ,  proceasio)  from  the  Father, 

and  his  historic  Mission  (tI/ui/^ic^  misaio)  by  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

3.  His  Divine  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification. 

VI. — SOTBBIOLOGY. 

1.  Eternal  predestination  or  election  of  believers  to  salvation. 

2.  Call  by  the  gospel. 

3.  Regeneration  and  conversion. 
Necessity  of  repentance  and  faith. 

4.  Justification  and  sanctification. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  and  necessity  of  a  holy  lite. 

6.  Glorification  of  believere. 
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VIL — B00LK8I0L0GY   AND  8AOHAMENTOLOOY. 

1.  Divine  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 

2.  The  essential  attributes  of  the  Church  universal. 

Unity,  catholicity,  holiness,  and  indestructibility  of  the  ChurcL 
Church  militant  and  Church  triumphant. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

4.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

5.  Sacraments :  visible  signs,  seals,  and  means  of  grace. 

6.  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

7.  The  Lord's  Supper  for  the  commemoration  of  the  atoning  death 

of  Christ. 

VIII. — ESCHATOLOQY. 

1.  Death  in  consequence  of  sin. 

2.  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

3.  The  final  coming  of  Christ. 

4.  General  resurrection. 

5.  Judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Heaven  and  Hell. 

The  eternal  blessedness  of  saints,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  * 

7.  God  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  xv.  28). 

B.  Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  Chubohes. 

(a)   CONSENSUS. 

I.  The  articles  of  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  excepting  the  FUioque 
of  the  Latin  recension  of  the  Nioene  Creed  and  the  et  Jilio  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

II.  Most  of  the  post-oecumenical  doctrines,  which  are  not  contained 
in  the  oecumenical  Creeds,  and  from  which  Protestants  dissent,  viz. : 

1.  The  authority  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  as  a  joint  rule  of  faith 

with  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  worship  (ri/if|riie^  7r/oo(Ticvvf|cric)  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saints, 

their  pictures  (not  statues),  and  relics.  • 

3.  The  infallibility  of  the  Church — that  is,  the  teaching  hierarchy 

{ecclesia  docena). 
The  Roman  Church  lodges  infallibility  in  the  papal  monarchy. 
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the  Oreek  Chnrch  in  the  (seven)  (Bcumenical  Councils,  and  the 

patriarchal  oligarchy  as  a  wholeJ 
4.  Justification  bj  faith  and  works,  as  joint  conditions. 
6.  The  Seven  Sacraments  or  Mysteries,  with  minor  differences  as  to 

confirmation  and  unction. 

6.  Baptismal  regeneration  (in  an  unqualified  sense),  and  the  necessity 

of  water-baptism  for  salvation. 

7.  Priestly  absolution  by  divine  authority. 

8.  Transubstantiation  (/ucrouafoKnc))  aiid  the  adoration  of  the  conse- 

crated elements. 

9.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

This  forms  the  centre  of  worship.    Preaching  is  subordinate 
10.  Prayers  for  the  departed. 
.   On  the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
transubstantiation,  Purgatory,  and  a  few  other  }K>ints,  the  Greek 
doctrine  is  not  so  clearly  developed  and  formulated ;  but,  upon 
the  wliole,  much  nearer  the  Koman  view  than  the  Protestant 

As  to  the  popular  use  of  the  Bible,  there  is  this  important  differ- 
ence, that  the  Greek  Church  has  never  prohibited  it,  like  the  Ko- 
man, and  that  the  Enssian  Church  has  recently  favored  it,  and 
thus  opened  the  way  for  a  whoTesome  progress  and  possible  ref- 
ormation. 

(b)    DISSENSUS. 

I.  The  eternal  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  {FUioque): 
denied  by  the  Oreek,  taught  by  the  Latin  Church. 

II.  The  papal '  supremacy  and  infallibility :  rejected  by  the  Greek 
Chnrch  as  an  antichristian  usurpation,  asserted  by  the  Latin  Church 
as  its  comer-stone. 

III.  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  proclaimed  as 
a  dogma  by  the  Pope,  1854.' 


'  We  say  as  a  whole;  for  the  Greek  Charch  does  not  claim  infallibility  for  any  indiTiduI 
patriarch,  and  has  herself  condemned,  in  oecumenical  Sjmods,  as  heretics  not  only  Pope  Hono- 
rins,  of  Rome,  but  also  several  of  her  own  patriarchs,  e.  g.,  Nestorius,  of  Constantinople;  Diotf- 
curus,  of  Alexandria ;  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch ;  SaUustios,  of  Jerusalem ;  Cyril  Locar, 
of  Constantinople. 

*  The  Greek  Archbishop  Lyknrgos,  of  Syra  and  Tenos  (d.  1876),  declared,  while  in 
England,  in  a  conference  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Feb.  4,  1870:  *The  Orthodox  Choirh 
considers  the  immaculate  conception  to  be  bUspbemoos.     It  destroys  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
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rV.  The  marriage  of  the  lower  clergy :  allowed  by  the  Greek,  for- 
bidden by  the  Latin  Church. 

y.  Withdrawal  of  the  encharistic  cup  from  the  laity. 

VL  A  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Greek  rites :  threefold  baptismal  immersion,  instead  of  poaring 
or  sprinkling ;  use  of  leavened,  instead  of  unleavened,  bread 
in  the  eucharist;  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
benediction  of  the  sacred  elements ;  infant  communion ; 
anointing  baptized  infants;  the  repetition  of  holy  unction 
(ro  cvx^Xaioy)  in  sickness. 

O.  Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  the  Gbeek  Chuboh  and  the 

EVANGELIOAL   ChUBOHES. 
(a)  CONSENSUS. 

I.  They  believe  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  oecumenical 

Creeds.    (See  A.) 

II.  They  reject : 

1.  The  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

2.  The  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 

4.  The  enforced  celibacy  of  priests  and  deacons. 

(The  Greek  Church,  however,  prohibits  the  second  marriage  of  the 
lower  clergy,  and  requires  the  celibacy  of  the  bishops.) 

{b)  DISSENSUS. 

L  The  double  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

II.  In  the  post-cecumenical  doctrines  mentioned  sub  B.  (a),  11.,  the 
Greek  Church  sides  with  Rome  against  Protestantism. 


iDcarnation.*    But  in  practice  the  wonhip  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  carried  as  fiu*  in  the 
Greek  Church  as  in  the  Latin. 

'  In  this  doctrine  the  Protestant  Confessions  side  with  the  Latin  Church,  or  at  least  thej 
do  not  oppose  it.  The  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  was  no  topic  of  controyersy  in  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  and  maj  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  subject  to  further  ex- 
egetical  and  theological  investigation.  A  number  of  Episcopalians  in  England  and  America 
would  be  willing  to  expunge  the  Filioque  from  the  Nicene  Creed,  or  to  compromise  with 
the  Orientals  on  the  single  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  through  the  Son.  See 
the  Theses  of  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1875,  at  the  close  of  VoL  IL 
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D.  Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  the  Boman  Cahboljo  ahd  thb 

Eyanoelical  Pbotestant  Chubcheb. 

(a)  CONSENSUS.  (See  sub  A.) 

(b)  DISSENSUS. 

I.  Scripture  and  Tradition,  as  a  rule  of  faith. 
Eoman  Catholic  doctrine : 

The  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  (culminating  in  the  infal- 
lible decisions  of  the  papal  see),  as  a  joint  rule  of  faith  and  as 
the  sole  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Protestant  doctrine : 
The  absolute  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  ss  a 
guide  to  salvation. 

II.  Other  differences  concerning  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Extent  of  the  Canon : 

The  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  ai'e  included  in  the  Boman, 
excluded  from  the  Protestant  Canon. 

2.  Authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate : 

Put  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  by  Borne; 
while  Protestantism  claims  divine  authority  only  for  the  origi- 
nal Scriptures  of  the  inspired  authors. 

3.  Popular  use  and  circulation  of  the  Bible : 

Discouraged  (and  relatively  forbidden)  by  Bome ;  encouraged  by 
Protestantism,  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  must  stand  or  fall  with  it. 

III.  Objects  of  Worship. 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine : 

1.  God  (Jatria) ; 

2.  The  Virgin  Mary  {hyperdulia) ; 

3.  Angels  and  Saints  (dulia) ; 

4.  Images  and  Belies  of  Saints. 
Protestant  doctrine : 

God  alone.    All  other  worchip  is  gross  or  refined  idolatry. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Christian  approaches  Christ  through  human 
mediators,  and  virtually  substitntes  the  worship  of  Mary  for  the 
worship  of  Christ;  the  Protestant  approaches  Christ  directlj, 
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and  prajB  to  him  as  his  only  and  all-suflScient  High-Priest  and 
Intercessor  with  the  Father. 

IV.  Primitive  State. 

Difference  (asserted  by  Eoman  Catholics,  denied  by  Protestants)  be- 
tween the  image  of  God  (imagoy  hku>Vj  Q^^),  {.  e.,  the  natural  per- 
fection of  the  first  man  as  a  rational  and  free  being,  and  simili- 
tude of  God  {aimilitvdOj  ofioiwaiQj  >^^^7),  t.  e,j  the  supernatural  en- 
dowment of  man  with  righteousness  and  holiness  together  with 
the  immortality  of  the  body. 

V.  Original  Sin. 

Eoman  Catholic  doctrine : 

Original  sin  is  a  negative  defect  {carentia  justitioe  originali8\  or 
the  loss  of  the  similitude — not  of  the  image — of  God,  and  is 
entirely  removed  by  baptism. 
Protestant  doctrine : 

Original  sin  is  a  positive  corruption  and  total  depravity,  involving 
the  loss  of  (spiritual)  freedom,  and  retains  the  character  of  sin 
after  baptism. 

VI.  Justification  by  faith  and  good  works  (Roman  Catholic) ;— or  by 

faith  alone  (Protestant). 

1.  Different  conceptions  of  justification  (Suca/ojcric^  juatificatio) :  a 
gradual  process  of  making  the  sinner  righteous  (identical  with 
sanctification) ;  —  or  a  judicial  and  declaratory  act  of  God  (ac- 
quittal of  the  penitent  sinner  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  mer- 
its and  on  condition  of  faith  in  Christ),  followed  by  sanctifica- 
tion. 

2.  Different  conceptions  of  faith :  intellectual  assent  and  submission 
to  divine  authority ; — or  personal  trust  in  Christ  and  living  union 
with  him. 

3.  Different  position  assigned  to  works :  cdlidition  of  justification ; 
— or  evidence  of  justification. 

4.  Assurance  of  justification  and  salvation:  denied  (except  on  the 
ground  of  a  special  revelation)  by  Roman  Catholics;  asserted 
by  Protestants  (though  in  different  degrees). 

Paul  and  James.    Basis  of  reconciliation :  faith  operative  in  love.' 

'  Gal.  r.  6,  ttiorti  di  dyamnQ  Ivtpyovfttvfij  is  to  be  explained  as  the  dynamic  middle,  not 
as  the  passiye,  'completed  in  love*  (thejides/ormata  of  Roman  Catholic  commentators). 
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VII.  Good  works  of  believers. 

The  meritoriousness  of  good  works  {merttum  ex  catiffruo  and  mm- 
tum  ex  condifffio):  Works  of  sapererogation,  not  commaDded, 
but  recommended  {eonsilia  evangdicd),  with  corresponding  extra 
merits,  which  constitute  a  treasury  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope 
for  the  dispensation  of  indulgences. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  system  {vota  moncutica : 
voluntary  obedience,  poverty,  and  celibacy),  and  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  Boman  Catholic  and  Evangelical  ethics. 

VIII.  The  Church. 

1.  Identification  of  the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  Chnrch  of  Borne 
— the  fundamental  error  (the  npwTov  ^|/tv^)  of  the  papacy. 

2.  Distinction  of  the  invisible  Church  (one  and  universal  ander  the 
sole  headship  of  Christ),  and  the  visible  Clmrch  (existing  in  many 
organizations  or  denominations) :  asserted  by  Protestants ;  denied 
by  Roman  Catholics. 

3.  Different  conception  and  application  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Church ;  unity,  hoh'ness,  catholicity,  apostolicity,  indefectibility, 
infallibility,  and  exclusiveness,  especially  the  last  {extra  eodetiam 
nulla  solus,  which  is  made  to  mean  extra  ecdesiam  JSomanam). 

IX.  The  Pope. 

The  infallible  head  of  the  Universal  Cliurch,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  the  successor  of  Peter. 

Tliis  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Bomanism,  but  rejected  by  Greeks 
and  Protestants  as  an  antichristian  usurpation  of  the  prerogative 
of  Christ. 

X.  Sacraments  in  general. 

1.  Definition :  visible  signs  of  invisible  grace  instituted  by  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  (Protestant);— 
or  simply  by  the  alithority  of  the  Church  (Boman  Catliolic). 

2.  Number :  seven  (Boman  Catholic) ; — or  two  (Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper). 

3.  Effect :  ex  qpere  operate  (t.^.,  by  virtue  of  the  objective  act); — or 
through  faith  (as  the  subjective  condition). 

XL  Baptism. 

Its  effect  on  original  sin ;  its  relation  to  regeneration ;  its  necessity 
for  salvation ;  and  several  ritual  diffei*ences. 
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XII.  The  EnchariBt. 

Homanism  holds,  Protestantism  denies : 

1.  Transubstantiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  elements. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 

3.  The  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice,  i,  e.,  an  actual  though  unbloody  rep- 
etition of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  cross  by  the  priest  for  the  sins 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  (the  souls  in  purgatory). 

The  celebration  of  the  Mass  is  the  centime  of  Boman  Catholic  worship. 

XIII.  The  other  five  Sacraments :  Confirmation,  Penance,  Matrimony, 
Ordination,  Extreme  Unction. 

Maintained  by  Home  as  sacraments  proper;  rejected  by  Protestants, 
or  admitted  only  as  semi-  or  quasi-sacramental  acts. 

1.  Confirmation. 

Betained  by  the  Lutheran,  Anglican,  and  the  German  Reformed 
Churches  (as  supplementary  to  infant  baptism  after  a  course 
of  catechetical  instruction).  Rejected  by  other  Protestant 
Churches,  in  which  a  voluntary  union  with  the  Church  by  a 
public  profession  of  faith  takes  the  place  of  confirmation. 

2.  Penance  {sacramentum  jwnitentice). 

Auricular  confession  and  priestly  absolution;  satisfaction  for 
venial  sins ;  indulgences.  The  Lutheran  (and  Anglican)  stand- 
ards approve  private  confession  to  the  minister;  other  Churches 
leave  it  entirely  optional ;  all  Protestants  deny  the  efiicacy  of 
priestly  absolution  except  as  an  ofiicial  declaration  of  God's 
forgiving  mercy  to  the  penitent 

3.  Ordination. 

A  separate  priesthood  and  clerical  celibacy  (Romfin  Catholic); 
the  general  priesthood  of  the  laity  and  the  right  of  the  laity 
to  participate  in  Church  government  (Protestant). 

4.  Matrimony. 

Differences  in  matrimonial  legislation,  mixed  marriages,  and  di- 
vorce. 

5.  Extreme  unction. 

Rejected  by  Protestants,  who  in  James  v.  14  emphasize  the  pray- 
ing rather  than  ^  the  anointing  with  oil '  (a  physical  remedy). 
XrV.  Purgatory. 

A  temporary  middle  place  and  state  (until  the  final  judgment)  be- 
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tween  heaven  and  hell  for  the  purification  of  imperfect  ChrifitiaDS, 
which  may  be  advanced  by  prayers  and  masses  in  their  behalf. 

Protestantism  holds  that  there  are  only  two  conditions  in  the  other 
world,  but  with  various  degrees  of  bliss  or  misery. 

The  indulgences  closely  connected  with  purgatory  were  the  first  oc- 
casion, though  not  the  cause,  of  the  Reformation. 

E.  Doctrinal  Diffebenobs  among  Evangblioal  Fbotestantbl 

I. — LUTHEBANISM  A1U>  OALVINISBL 

1.  Baptismal  Begeneration. 

Baptism  a  means  of  regeneration  (as  concurrent  with  tlie  sai-ra- 
mental  act),  and  hence  necessary  for  salvation ; — or  only  a  sign 
and  seal  of  regeneration  (whether  concurrent  or  preceding  or 
succeeding,  according  to  God's  free  pleasure). 

2.  The  Eucharistic  presence. 

Corporeal  real  pi*e8ence  (in,  with,  and  under  the  elements)  for  all 
communicants; — or  spiritual  real  (dynamic  and  efFective) pree- 
enc«  for  believers  only. 
8.  Christological. 

The  extent  of  the  communicatio  idwnuUum}  The  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body :  asserted  by  the  Lutheran  Church  (as  a  dogmatic 
support  to  its  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  multipresence);  denied 
by  the  Reformed  (as  inconsistent  with  the  limitations  of  human- 
ity and  the  fact  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven). 
4.  Predestination  and  the  perseverance  of  saints. 

No  difference  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  who  were  both  Augns- 
tinians,  but  between  their  followers.  (Synergism  of  Melanch- 
thon  in  his  later  period.  Semi-Augustinianism  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.     Extreme  Calvinism  of  the  Synod  of  Dort) 

II. — CALVINISM   AND   ABMINIANISM. 

1.  Election  :  unconditional; — or  conditional. 

2.  Extent  of  redemption :  limited  to  the  elect;— or  unlimited  to  all 

men. 

'  That  is,  whether  it  inclades  also  the  genua  mnjestaticum^  or  the  commanication  of  the 
attrihutes  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ — affirmed  by  the  Lotfaena 
symbols,  denied  by  the  Heformed.    .See  pp.  319  sqq 
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3  and  4.  Nature  of  faith  and  grace:  irresistible; — or  resistible. 
5.  Perseverance  of  saints; — or  the  possibility  of  total  and  final  apos- 
tasy. 

III. — OONOBEGATIONALISM. 

1.  Conception  of  a  Christian  congregation  or  local  church :  a  self- 

governing  body  of  converted  believei-s  voluntarily  associated  for 
spiritual  end& 

2.  Independence  of  such  a  church  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

3.  Duty  of  voluntary  fellowship  with  other  churches. 

rV. — BAPTIST  DOCTRINBS. 

1.  Congregationalism  as  sub  III. 

2.  Baptism. 

(a)  Its  subjects:  only  responsible  converts  on  the  ground  of  a 

voluntary  profession  of  their  faith. 

(b)  Its  mode :  total  immersion  of  the  body. 

8.  Universal  liberty  of  conscience  as  a  sphere  over  which  civil  gov- 
ernment has  no  control.     (* Soul-liberty.')' 

v.— QUAKBE  DOCTRINES. 

1.  Universal  diffusion  of  the  inner  liglit  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

2.  Immediate  revelation  superior  to,  though  concordant  with,  the  out- 

ward testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  depending  on  inspiration,  and  not  con- 

fined to  a  class  or  sex. 

4.  The  sacraments  are  spiritual  acts,  not  visible  rites  and  ceremonies, 

as  under  the  old  dispensation. 

5.  Worship  is  purely  inward,  and  depends  upon  the  immediate  mov- 

ing of  the  Holy  Spirit 

6.  Universal  religious  liberty. 


'  President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University  (article  Baptists  in  Johnson's  CSfclopadia^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  8S8),  enumerates  four  distinctive  doctrinal  principles  of  the  Baptists:  (1)  immersion ; 
(2)  belieyers  only  to  constitute  a  visible  church ;  (3)  responsible  converts  only  entitled  to  bap- 
tism ;  (4)  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  independence  of  each  individual  church  p^  a 
body  of  baptized  believers  of  any  other  body,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political.  But  ^e 
second  article  is  held  also  by  the  Congregationalists,  and  the  fourth  can  not  be  called  «n 
article  of  faith. 
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VT. — METHODIST  DOOTEINBS. 

1.  Univereal  oflFer  of  salvation  in  different  dispensations. 

2.  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  oiMssurance  of  present  acceptance  with  God. 

3.  Christian  perfection,  or  perfect  sanctification. 

F.  Orthodox  Protestantism  and  ELeterodox  Protestantism. 

I.  SociNiANisM  (Unitarianism).    Donics  the  following  OBcamenical  doc- 

trines : 

1.  The  Trinity. 

2.  The  Incarnation  and  eternal  Divinity  of  Christ 

3.  Original  sin  and  guilt 

4.  The  vicarious  atonement 

II.  Uniyersalism  departs  from  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the — 

1.  Nature  and  extent  of  sin  and  its  consequences. 

2.  Endless  punishment  (Difference  between  Restorationism  and 
Universalism  proper). 

III.  Swedenborgianism  asserts : 

1.  A  new  revelation  and  a  new  Church  (the  New  Jerusalem). 

2.  Intercourse  with  the  spirit  world. 

3.  It  limits  the  number  of  the  canonical  Scriptures. 

4.  It  claims  to  unlock  the  deeper  inner  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

5.  It  dissents  from  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  tripersonalitj  of 
the  Godhead,  the  incarnation,  tlie  atonement,  justification,  the 
Church,  the  sacittments,  and  the  resurrection. 
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A. 

Adiaphoristic  ControTersy,  298. 
Adrian  VL,  92. 
.^pinus,  296. 
Agricola,  278. 
A  Lasco,  565,  588. 
Alen9on,  Synod  of,  488. 
Alexander  VI.,  166. 
Alexander  YIL,  104,  125. 
Alliance,  Evangelical,  666, 915. 
Alva,  503. 

Ambroee,  114. 

American  Catholic  Bishops  against  Papal  In- 
fallibility, 152. 

American  Congregational  Creeds,  885. 

Amsdorf,  267,  276. 

Amyrant  (Amyraldns),  477,  480,  488. 

Anabaptists,  841 . 

Andrese  (Jacob),  50,  289,  308,  311,  339. 

Andree  (Valentine),  460. 

Andrews  (W.  W.),  on  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church,  911. 

Anglican  Articles  of  Religion,  592. 

Anglican  Catechism,  654. 

Anglican  Charch,  212,  218,  592,  598. 

Anglican  Liturgy,  595,  601 . 

Anglo-Catholic  Correspondence  with  the  East- 
ern Church,  74. 

Anglo-Catholicism  of  Land,  716. 

Angus  (Joseph),  852. 

Anselm,  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  122. 

Antinomian  Controversy,  277. 

Anypostasiaof  the  Human  Nature  ofChrist,  82. 

Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  243. 

Apostles'  Creed,  14  and  pamm. 

Armada,  705. 

Armenians,  81. 

Arminianism  in  Holland,  508 ;  in  England, 
713;  of  Methodism,  894. 

Arminius  and  Arminians,  510. 

Arrowsmith,  741,770. 

Articles  of  Religion :  of  the  Chqrcb  of  Eng- 
land, 611,  613,  615,  620;  revised  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  752 ;  of  the  Prot- 


estant Episcopal  Chnrch  in  America,  650, 
653;  of  Lambeth,  658;  Irish,  662;  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Chnrch,  665,  667 ;  of 
the  Methodists,  889;  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  917. 

Articles  of  Smalcald,  253. 

Asbury  (Bishop),  884,  888. 

Assembly  of  Westminster,  727.  See  WeU- 
minster  Assembly, 

Associate  Chnrch,  812. 

Associate  Reformed  Church,  811. 

Athanasian  Creed,  34. 

Atonement,  universal  or  limited,  481,  512, 
771,  895. 

Auburn  DecUration,  809. 

Augsburg  Confession,  225  and  pasnm ;  used 
in  the  Anglican  Articles,  628. 

Augsburg  Diet,  226. 

Augsburg  Interim,  299. 

Augusta,  579. 

Augustine,  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  15, 17, 18; 
on  the  Sinlessness  of  Mary,  119;  against 
Papal  Infidlibilily,  175;  influence  on  Prot- 
estant Creeds,  210;  on  Infant  Salvation, 
379;  on  Predestination,  452 ;  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration  and  Perseverance,  640. 

Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  282,  308,  311, 
557. 

B. 

Bacon  (Leonard),  821,  827,  838. 

Baillie  (Robert),  690,  693,  727,  737,  746 1 
his  description  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, 750 ;  of  a  day  of  prayer  and  fiuting, 
752 ;  on  the  Westminster  Confession,  789. 

Bains,  124. 

Bancroft  (Bishop),  607,  708. 

Baptism,  Lutheran  doctrine  of,  846,  849; 
Zwinglian,  373 ;  Calvinistic,  414, 641 ;  An- 
glican, 639 ;  necessity  of,  642 ;  Baptist  doc- 
trine, 845 ;  Quaker  doctrine,  866. 

Baptists  advocating  Religious  Liberty,  803; 
history  of,  844. 

Baptists  (Arminian),  857. 

Baptists  (CUvinistic),  845. 
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Barclay  (Robert),  859,  861,  861. 

Barlow  (William},  708. 

Bameveldt,  oil. 

Baro,  659. 

Barrett,  659. 

Basle,  First  Confession  of,  885, 38^  Second 
Confession  of,  888. 

Bathori,  585. 

Baur  vertuM  Mohler,  89 ;  on  Calvin,  449. 

Baxter  (Richard),  725,  726;  on  the  West- 
minster  Assembly,  729 ;  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Standards,  760. 

Beoon  (Thomas),  on  Baptism,  643. 

Belgic  Confession,  504. 

Bellarmin,  Standard  Champion  of  Romanism, 
85,  102 ;  on  InfaUibiUty,  182 ;  on  Ubiquity, 
884. 

Benedict  XIIL,  107. 

Benedict  XIV.,  107. 

Bergen  Formula,  81 1 .  See  Formula  of  Con- 
cord, 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  against  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  121. 

Berne,  Conference  and  Ten  Theses  of,  864. 

Bersier,  498. 

Bertram,  648. 

Bessarion  (Cardinal),  46. 

Beza,  893,  429,  434,  436,  438,  441,  468,  603. 

Bible.     See  Scriptures. 

Bibliander,  477. 

Birgitte,  124. 

Bismarck,  133,  150. 

Blaarer,  397. 

BUckmore,  68,  71,  73. 

Blondel,  482. 

Bockel,  355  and  paanm. 

Bohler  (Peter),  886. 

Bockelsohn  (John),  842. 

Bogermiin,  513. 

Bohemian  Brethren,  in  Bohemia,  566 ;  in  Po- 
land, 582. 

Bohemian  Confessions,  576. 

Bolsec,42l,474. 

Bonar  (Horatius),  on  Catechisms,  544, 697. 

Boniface  VIII.,  165,  176. 

Book  of  Concord,  220. 

Borromeo,  100. 

Bossuet,  86,  102,  183. 

Boston  Declaration  of  Faith,  837. 

Boucher  (Joan),  846. 

Bownd  (Nicolas),  on  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
777. 

Bradwardine,  769. 

Brarohall  (Bishop),  664. 

Brandenburg  Confessions,  554. 


Breitinger,  513. 

Bremen  ConfessioUy  564. 

Brentius.    See  Bremtz. 

Brents,  his  Christology  and  Ubiqiiity  doctrines 
290;  his  Wurtemberig  Confe88k]ii,344,627. 

Br^  (Guido  de),  504. 

Breviai7,  Roman,  190. 

Browne  (Bishop),  on  the  Apostles' Creed,  16; 
on  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  601,  638, 648. 

Browne  (Robert)  and  Brownists^  824. 

Brownson  (Orestes),  90. 

Briick,  233,  243. 

Bucer,  304,  388,  471,  525. 

Buchanan  (CSeorge),  670. 

Bullinger,  his  life  and  labors,  390;  his  Coe- 
iession  of  Faith,  396 ;  on  the  Lotd*s  Sop- 
per,  471  ;  on  Predestination,  475;  oo  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  551 ;  infineDoe  is 
England,  602, 630,  637. 

Bnngener,  on  Calvin,  441. 

Bunyan  (John),  723,  725,  84a. 

Burnet  (Bishop),  637. 

Buxtorf,  479. 

C. 

Calamy  (Edmnnd),  742,  770. 

Calixtines,  566. 

Calixtus,  350,  380,  557,  561. 

Callistus,  177. 

CaloTius,  850,  380,  561. 

Calvin,  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  15,  20;  oo 
the  Nicene  Oeed,  27;  relation  to  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  214,  215,  217,  218; 
signs  the  Augsburg  Confession,  235;  oa 
the  Adiaphoristic  Controversy,  301 ;  fife 
and  character,  421  ;  his  thecdogj,  446 : 
his  Institutes,  447 ;  on  Predestinatioa,  451, 
474;  on  the  Lord*s  Supper,  455  (2^1, 
376) ;  his  Exegesis,  457 ;  on  Chnrch  Pohiv 
and  Discipline,  460 ;  on  Religions  Persecu- 
tion and  Liberty,  463,  466 ;  his  Catechisim 
467 ;  Consensus  Tigurinns,  471 ;  Coii«n- 
sus  Genevensis,  474 ;  on  Episcopacy  in  Po- 
land, 582;  influence  in  England,  602, 630. 
658;  on  Baptism  and  Election,  641. 

Calvinism,  446.     See  Calvin^  Don,  Lambetk 
Articles^  and  Westminster  Comfe 

Calvinistic  Baptists.     See  Baptisi»^ 

Calvinistic  Methodism,  901. 

Cambridge  Platform,  886. 

Cameron,  480. 

Campbellites,  840,  845. 

Capito,  385,  388. 

Cappel  (Louis),  479. 

Cardoni,  163. 
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Carlyle  (Thomas),  on  the  Scotch  Keformation, 
671- ;  on  John  Knox,  676 ;  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  787;  on  Edward  Ir\'ing^908. 
Cartwright,  706,  785. 
Caryl  (Joseph),  742. 

Castellio,  476. 

Catechism,  Anglican,  654 ;  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren,  574 ;  of  Calvin,  467 ;  of  Craig, 
697 ;  of  Emden,  565 ;  Heidelberg  (Palap 
tinate),  529 ;  of  Lather,  245,  548 ;  of  Mo- 
gilas  (Rosso-Greek),  58;  of  Platon,  71 ;  of 
Philaret,  71  ;  Scotch,  696 ;  Tridentine 
(Roman),  100;  Waldensian,  572;  West- 
minster, 548,  783 ;  of  the  Quakers,  864 ; 
of  the  Methodists,  882,  891. 

Catharine  of  Siena,  1 24. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  905. 

Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  207. 

Catholicism  and  Romanism,  88,  205. 

Chaloedon,  Creed  of,  29. 

Chalmers  (Thomas),  696,  885,  906,  908. 

Chandieu,  493. 

Charenton,  Synod  of,  483. 

Charles  (Thomas),  903. 

Charles  I.,  617,  664,  688,  691,  693,  694 ;  his 
character  and  reign,  709. 

Charles  II.,  619,  694,  721,  724. 

Charles  V.,  92,  226,  227,  503. 

Chemnits,  against  the  Council  of  Trent,  96 ; 
on  the  Communicatio  IdiomatwH  and  the 
Ubiquity  of  Christ's  Body,  292. 

Chillingworth,  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  40 ; 
on  Religious  Toleration,  803. 

Christological  Controversy,  285. 

Christology*  Chalcedonian,  30 ;  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  317,  326,  347,  348. 

Church,  meaning  of,  822. 

Church  Diet  of  Berlin  adopts  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  236. 

Civiltlt  Cattolica,  139,  158. 

Clarendon,  728. 

Clement  of  Rome,  174. 

Clement  VIII.,  189. 

Clement  XI.,  105,  107. 

Coccejus  (John),  774. 

CochlAus,  227. 

Coke  (Thomas),  887. 

Coleman  (Thomas),  742. 

CollyridiansB,  119. 

Comenius  (Amos),  567,  876. 

Communicatio  Idiomatum,  Lutheran  doctrine 
of,  318, 324. 

Concord,  Book  of,  220 ;  Formula  of,  258. 
Confession  and  Absolution  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  248. 


Confession  of  Faith.     See  Creeds, 

Confession  of  Anhalt,  563;  of  Augsburg, 
225;  Baptist,  851;  of  Basle,  L,  385;  of 
Basle,  II.,  388;  of  Belgium,  502;  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren,  576 ;  of  Brandenburg, 
554 ;  lof  Bremen,  564  ;  Congregational, 
828;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  815;  of 
Cyril  Lucar,  54;  of  Dositheus  (Synod  of 
Jerusalem),  61 ;  French  Reformed  (Galil- 
ean), 490,  500 ;  of  Friends,  864,  870 ;  of 
Gennadius.  46;  Helvetic,  I.,  388;  Helvetic, 
II.,  390;  of  Hessia,  664 ;  Hungarian,  591 ; 
Methodist,  890;  of  Metrophanes  Critopu- 
lus,  52;  of  Mogila,  68;  Moravian,  878; 
of  Nassau,  564;  Reformed  (in  general), 
354;  Savoy,  829;  Scotch,  L,  680;  Scotch, 
II.,  686;  of  Sigismund,  565 ;  Tetrapolitan, 
526;  of  Thorn,  562;  Welsh  Calvinistic, 
903;  of  Westminster,  753. 

Confutatio  Papistica,  227,  243. 

Congregationai  Declarations.    See  Confemon. 

Congregationalism  and  Congregationalists, 
820. 

Consensus  and  Dissensus  of  Creeds,  919. 

Consensus  of  Geneva,  474;  Helveticns,  477, 
485;  ofSendomir,  586;  of  Zurich,  471. 

Consubstantiation,  282,  316,  325,  327. 

Cop,  427. 

Copts,  80. 

Conrinus,  302. 

Cotton  (John),  820,  a50. 

Council,  of  Nicsea,  first,  25,  44,  173 ;  second, 
44 ;  of  Chalcedon,  29,  173;  of  ConstantU 
nople,  first,  25,  28,  44 ;  second,  44 ;  third, 
44;  fourth,  178;  of  Ephesus,  44;  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence,  46,  97,  181 ;  of  Jerusa- 
lem (1672),  61 ;  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle, 
182;  of  Trent,  91,  124;  of  the  Vatican, 
134, 168. 

Covenanters,  694. 

Covenants,  Scotch,  685 ;  doctrine  of,  773. 

Craig  (John),  686,  698. 

Cranmer,  696,  601,  605,  611,  614,  630,  642; 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  647 ;  Catechism  of, 
655. 

Creeds:  name  and  definition,  3;  authority, 
7;  use,  8;  classification,  9.  See  Con- 
femon, 

Crell,  283,  346. 

Cromwell,  693,  714,  720,  723;  his  Policy, 
830 ;  towards  Baptists,  847 ;  towards  Quak- 
ers, 862,  868. 

Crosby  (Thomas),  845. 

Crusius  (Martin),  60. 

Crypto-Calvinistic  Controversy,  279. 
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Crypto-Calvinists,  267,  281,  846. 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Charch,  813  ^  Con- 

fet^ion  of,  815. 
Cummins  (Bishop),  665. 
Cunningham.  635,  637. 
Currey,  on  the  Westminster  Confession,  789. 
Cyprian,  against  Papal  Infallibility,  174. 
Cyril  Lucar,  54. 
Czenger,  Confession  of,  5U1. 

D. 

DallM,  482. 

Damasus,  Creed  of,  395. 

J)arboy  (Archbishop),  against  Papal  Infiilli- 
bility,  156 ;  submits  with  a  mental  reserva- 
tion, and  dies  a  martyr,  161. 

Dathenus,  537. 

De  Maistre,  on  Infallibility,  166. 

Decrees.     See  Predestination. 

Decretals,  pseudo-Isidorian,  180. 

D^vay,  589. 

Dexter  (Henry  Martyn),  821,  849,  863. 

])iscipline,  461. 

DolUnger,  88,  146,  153,  164;  his  wriUngs, 
193;  his  protest  against  the  Vatican  De- 
crees, and  his  excommunication,  195. 

Dominicans,  124. 

Domer,  on  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  265 ;  on 
Luther  and  Reformed  Christology,  264, 
290,  334 ;  on  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
322 ;  on  Zwingli,  383 ;  on  Calvin,  442. 

Dort,  Synod  of,  478,  512. 

]3ositheus  (Patriarch  of  Jerusalem),  61. 

Douglas  (Robert),  747. 

Du  Moulin,  482. 

Duns  Scotus,  for  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
123. 

Dupanloup  (Bishop),  against  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity, 156;  submits,  162. 

E. 

Eastern  Church  Association,  75. 

Ebrard,  456,  471,  564,  and  passim, 

Eck,  226,  241. 

Edward  VL,  596,  613. 

Edwardine  Articles,  614, 

Edwards  (Thomas),  797. 

Election.     See  Predestination. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  596,  601,  074,  705. 

Elizabethan  Articles,  615. 

Elrington,  662. 

Emmons  (Dr.),  on  Congregationalism,  826. 

England,  Church  of,  593,  598.    See  Anglican 

Churchy  etc. 
Episcopacy  (English),  604,  667;  in  the  West- 


minster Assembly,  732 ;  abolished  by  tk 

Long  Parliament,  719,  784 ;  T8itoi«d,72l; 

reduced,  736. 
Episcopios,  511,  528,  897. 
Erasmus,  385. 
Erastians,  738. 
Erbkam,  840,  867. 
Encharistic   Controrernes,   279,  886b    See 

Lords  Svpper. 
Eusebios,  Creed  of,  24. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  915. 

F. 

Faber,  227. 

Farel,  429,  488. 

Featley,  738,  852. 

FUioqne,  26. 

Fisher  (George  P.),  448, 594,  608,  G07, 83& 

Fisher  (the  Jesuit),  715^ 

Fiske  (J.  O.),  888. 

Fiugerald  (Bishop),  votes  against  Papal  la- 
&llibility,  158. 

Flacian  Controversy,  268.      « 

Flacins,  269,  276,  800. 

Fletcher  (John  W.),  884, 899. 

Forbes  (Bishop),  599. 

Formula  Consensus  Helvetica,  478. 

Formula  of  ConcorB,  258,  81 1. 

Fox  (George),  860,  868. 

Foxe  (John),  846. 

France,  Reformation  in,  491. 

Francis  L,  368,  427,  450,  491. 

Franciscans,  124. 

Frederick  III.,  392,  532 ;  his  Confession,  563. 

Free  Will,  denied  by  Luther  and  the  Formnla 
of  Concord  II.,  106,  313;  Arminian  doc- 
trine of,  508;  Westminster  doctrine  o( 
771  ;  Methodist  doctrine  of,  897. 

Free-will  Baptists,  857. 

Fried  berg,  135. 

Friedrich,  135,  145,  194,  196. 

Friends,  society  of,  859. 

Frommann,  97,  135. 

Fuller  (Thomas),  658,  707,  708,  709,  741, 
753,  and  passim. 

Funck,  273. 

G. 

Galilean  Confession,  490. 
Gallicanism  and  Ultramontanbm,  167. 
Gardiner,  611,  613. 
Gattaker  (Thomas),  742. 
Geddes  (Jenny),  688. 

General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  adopting  the 
Westminster  Standards,  759. 
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Geneva,  422,  429;  Church  of,  460;  Consen- 
sus of^  474. 
Gennadias,  46. 

German  Empire,  fonnded  after  the  Infallihil- 
ity  Decree,  160. 

Gernler,  478. 

Giessen  Divines  on  Christology  and  Ubiquity, 
294. 

Gillespie  (Geox^),  727,  746. 

Gilman    (Edward   W.),  on   Congregational 
Creeds,  839. 

Gindely,  565  and  paasim. 

Gomarus,  511. 

Good  Works,  necessity  of,  274. 

Goodwin  (Thomas),  787,  742. 

Gouge  (William),  756. 

Gratry,  1 53 ;  submits  to  the  Vatican  Council 
on  his  death-bed,  161 ;  on  Honorins,  164. 

Greelc  Church,  48. 

Green  (J.  R.),  on  Puritanism,  723 ;  on  Crom- 
well, 831 ;  on  Whilefield,  902. 

Gregory  I.  against  Papal  Infallibility,  175. 

Gregoi7XV.,125. 

Grindal,  605. 

Grotius,  511. 

Grynceus,  388. 

Guibert' (Archbishop),  pubhshes  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  161. 

Guido  de  Br^,  504. 

Guizot,  on  Calvin,  423, 428, 440, 442, 449, 468. 

GuilcyfDr.),  810. 

Gumey  (Joseph  John),  859,  868,  869. 

H. 

Hades,  Controversy  on,  296. 

Hagenbach,  388,  395,  and  passim. 

Hall  (Bishop),  726,  737. 

Hallam,  on  English  Articles,  636  ;  on  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,  708 ;  on  Laud,  717. 

Haller,  365. 

Hamilton  (Patrick),  678, 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  661,  706. 

Hardwick,  592  and  passim. 

llase  (Carl),  89 ;  on  Infallibility,  172. 

Heathen,  Salvation  of,  382. 

Hefele  (Bishop),  against  Papal  Infallibility, 
156 ;  submits,  161 ;  on  the  case  of  Hono- 
rius,  178. 

Heidegger  (J.  H.),  478,  486. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  529,  585. 

Helvetic  Confession,  the  First,  388 ;  the  Sec- 
ond, 396. 

Helvetic  Consensus  Formula,  477. 

Henderson  (Alexander),  692,  745. 

Henry  IV.,  491. 

Vol.  I. — O  o  o 


Henry  VIII.,  595,  600,  606,  611,  618. 

Heppe,  on  Formula  of  Concord,  83^ ;  on  the 
Saxon  and  Wiirtemberg  Confesuons,  341 ; 
German  Reformed  ConfeBsions,  563  and 
pcusim. 

Heretical  Popes,  176,  178. 

Herminjard,  421,  425. 

Herzog,  on  the  Waldenses,  568 ;  '  Real-En- 
cykl.,' passim  in  Literature. 

Heshusius,  266,  270,  282. 

Hessian  Confession,  564. 

Hetherington,  689. 

Heurtley,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  19. 

Heykamp,  197. 

Heylin,  717,  778. 

Hicks  (Ellas),  and  the  Hicksite  Quakers,  878. 

High-Commission,  717. 

Hodge  (A.  A.),  on  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, 754,  795. 

Hodge  (Charles),  on  In&llibility,  170 ;  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  376;  on  Infiuit  Salvation, 
381 ;  on  the  Helvetic  Confession,  896;  on 
Predestination,  455 ;  on  the  Number  of  the 
Lost  and  Saved,  795. 

Holland,  Reformation  in,  502. 

Hommius,  507,  518. 

Honorius  (Pope),  condemned  as  a  heretic,  178. 

Hook  (Dean),  717. 

Hooker  (Richard),  607;  on  Calvin,  6Q8;  on 
Baptism,  643 ;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  649 ; 
on  the  Lambeth  Articles,  662 ;  on  Tnivert, 
706 ;  on  the  Lord's  Day,  777. 

Hooker  (Thomas),  820. 

Hooper,  on  Ubiquity,  835 ;  corresponds  with 
Bullinger,  391,  602,  630;  refuses  to  con- 
form,  705, 

Hosius,  585. 

Hottinger  (John  Jacob),  477. 

Hoyle  (Joshua),  748. 

Huber,  194. 

Hubmaier,  842. 

Hiilsemann,  557. 

Hungarian  Confession,  591. 

Hungary,  Reformation  in,  589. 

Hunnius,  345. 

Huntingdon  (Lady),  902. 

Hus,  565. 

Hussites,  566. 

Hutchinson  (Mrs.  Lucy),  Memoirs,  701 ;  de- 
scription of  Charles  I.,  710. 

Hyacinthe  (P^re),  194. 

L 

Idellette  de  Buren,  430. 
Ignatius,  174. 
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Im maculate  Conception,  definition  of,  108. 

Imputation,  484« 

Independency  and  Fellowship,  826. 

Independents,  787,  824.     See  Congregation- 
alists. 

Infallibilists,  163,  184. 

Infallibility  of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  168;  of 
the  Pope,  150,  164. 

Infant  Salvation,  878,  881,  794,  898. 
.  Innes,  669,  798,  800. 

Innocent  III.,  176. 

Innocent  IV.,  176. 

Innocent  X.,  108. 

Innocent  XIII.,  107. 

Inopportunists,  153. 

Institutes,  Calvin's,  447. 

Intolerance,  796,  800,  802. 

IrensBus,  1?4. 

Irish  Articles  of  Religion,  662,  761 ;  com- 
pared with  Westminster  Confession,  762. 

Irving  (Edward),  on  the  Scotch  Confession, 
684 ;  his  life  and  labors,  905. 

Irvingites.     See  Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 

J. 

Jacobites,  80. 

James  I.,  604,  606,  617,  697;  his  character, 

706 ;  at  Hampton  Court  Conference,  708 ; 

on  Bible  Revision,  709;  on  Laud,  711. 
James  II.,  724. 
Jansen,  103. 
Jansenists,  Papal  Bulls  against  the,  102;  in 

Holland,  107. 
Janus,  134,  164,  195. 
Jeremiah   II.  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople), 

50. 
Jerome,  1 1 9. 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  748. 
Jesuits,  103,  124,  138,  182. 
Jewell  (Bishop),  603,  605,  633,  643. 
Joan  of  Kent,  846. 
John  XXII.,  177. 

John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  227  and  passim, 
Jonas  (Justus),  239  ;  his  Catechism,  655. 
Judex,  266. 
Justification  by  Faith,  206, 21 1 ,  21 6, 231 ,  255, 

271,  275,  406. 

K. 

Eahnis,  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  327 ;  on  the 
Two  States  of  Christ,  328;  on  the  Reformed 
opposition  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  334 ; 
on  Calvin,  442. 

Kampschulte,  on  Calvin,  421,  425,  433,  446, 
449,  463. 


Keble,60. 

Keenan,  Catechism  against  Infallibility,  183 

Kenosis,  294, 828. 

Kenrick  (Archbishop  of  Baltimore),  90. 

Kenrick  (of  St.  LooisX  I^i  158,  156, 16S, 
172,  187. 

Ketteler  (BishopX  prostrate  before  the  Pope, 
156,  168,  172,  187. 

Killen  (W.  D.),  662,  664. 

KnoUys  (Hanserd),  844,  848. 

Knox,  on  the  Church  of  Geneva,  460 ;  Isbon 
in  EngUnd,  602;  his  life  and  character, 
678 ;  his  Confession,  681  ;  his  litaigv, 
684 ;  views  on  Sunday  obeervanoe,  776. 

KoUner,  on  the  Formula  of  Concord,  836. 

Koolhaas,  510. 

Koomhart,  510. 

Krauth  (Charles  P.),  on  the  Augsboig  Con- 
fession, 285 ;  on  Luther's  Catechism,  251 ; 
on  the  Formola  of  Conoordy  818,  8S7. 
840. 


La  Place,  479,  484. 

Lainez,  182, 194. 

Lambeth  Articles,  658. 

Langen,  164. 

Lasco.     See  Laski, 

Laski  (k  Lasco),  565,  588. 

Latimer,  649. 

Laud  (Archbishop),  607,  617,  664,  688;  kb 
character  and  administration,  709,  711 ;  on 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  732. 

Launoy,  108,  123. 

Laurence  (Bishop),  on  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  EngUnd,  634,  687. 

Lawrence  (Edward  A.),  835,  838. 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.),  796,  799,  801. 

Lef^\Te,  492. 

Leigh  ton,  717. 

Leipzig  Interim,  299. ;  Colloquy,  558. 

Leo  Judae,  388. 

Leo  X.,  1.60. 

Liberius,  177. 

Liberty,  Religious,  465,  800,  848,  849. 

Light,  the  inner,  868. 

Lightfoot  (John),  727,  789,  743,  756. 

Lipomani,  585. 

Liturgical  Standards  of  Rome,  189. 

Lohe,  on  Luther's  Catechism,  251. 

Lord's  Day,  doctrine  of  the,  776. 

Lord's  Supper,  Luther's  doctrine,  232,  260, 
316,  325,  347,  645 ;  Melanchthon's,  232, 
241,2(>3;  ZwingU's,  374 ;  BuUinger's,  415; 
Bucer's,    528;    Calvin's,    281,   876,  455; 
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Cranmery  601,  647;  words  of  institution 
expliiined,  327,  874 :  Consensus  of  Zurich, 
471;  Tetrapolitan  Confession,  528;  Hei- 
delberg Catechism,  535,  543;  Consensus 
of  Sendomir,  587;  Hungarian  Confession, 
591;  Anglican  Articles,  601,  645;  Irish 
Articles  and  Westminster  Confession,  765 ; 
Westminster  doctrine  of,  775. 

Ix>rimer,  129,  181,  683. 

lA>adun,  Synod  of,  488,  498. 

ljOui%  XIV.,  104, 105,  491,  498. 

Ix>yola,  491. 

liOjson,  194. 

liucas  of  Prague,  568. 

leather,  his  character  and  influence,  214 ;  re- 
lation to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  228; 
his  Catechisms,  245;  on  Confession  and 
Absolution,  248;  Articles  of  ^malcald, 
253;  on  Justification  by  Faith,  255;  on 
Popery,  the  Ma^s,  Purgatory,  255 ;  on  the 
Lord's  Supper,  256;  relation  to  Melunch- 
thon,  214,  259,  265;  relation  to  Zwingli, 
212,  260 ;  against  Antinomianism,  278 ;  on 
the  Ubiquity  of  Chiist's  Body,  287 ;  on  the 
Descent  into  Hades,  297;  on  Free-will  and 
Predestination,  215,  303;  on  Damnation 
of  the  Heathen,  382 ;  Conduct  towards  the 
Swiss,  389;  Judgment  on  Calvin,  430; 
compared  with  Calvin,  438;  influence  on 
the  English  Reformation,  600. 

Lutheran  Creeds,  220. 

Lutheranism  and  Reform,  218. 

M. 

Macaulay,  on  English  Reformation,  604, 605 ; 

on  Charles  I.,  710;  on  Cromwell,  720. 
Macleod  (Norman),  on  Chalmers,  696. 
M*Crie  (Jr.),  on  the  Westminster  Assembly, 

752;  on  the  Westminster  Standards,  76 1,785. 
M'Crie  (Thomas),  669,  673,  675,  676,  686. 
Major,  275. 

Majoristic  Controversy,  274. 
Manning  (Cardinal),  90,  185,  148,  152,  158; 

defines  Infallibility,  167;  on  History,  171 ; 

on  Honorius,  186. 
Manuel,  865. 
Manutius,  91. 
Marbach,  805. 

Marburg,  Conference  of,  212, 228. 
Maret  (Bishop),  against  Infallibility,  156, 163; 

retracts,  161. 
Margaret  (Queen  of  NavarreX  491. 
Maronites,  80. 
Marot,  492. 
Marsden  (J.  B.),  on  Westminster  Conf.,  789. 


Marshall  (Stephen),  748. 

Maiy,  Immaculate  Conception  of,  108. 

Mary  Stuart,  671,  678. 

Mary  Tudor,  596. 

Masson,  690,  698,  784,  740,  and  pcurinu 

Mather  (CottonX  849. 

Matthews  (6.  D.),  811. 

Maulbronn,  Colloquy  of,  288 ;  Formula  of, 
810. 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saxony,  299. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  514. 

Maximilian  II.,  576,  579,  590. 

Megander,  889. 

Melanchthon,  50;  his  character,  214,  261; 
Augsburg  Confession,  225 ;  Apology  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  248 ;  on  Episcopacy 
and  Popery',  254 ;  relation  to  Luther,  214, 
259;  changes  his  doctrine  of  Free-will, 
262;  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  263;  on  the 
Necessity  of  Good  Works,  276;  against 
Ubiquity,  288 ;  on  the  Descent  into  Hadea, 
297 ;  on  the  Adiaphora,  800 ;  silenced  but 
not  destroyed,  339 ;  his  Confessio  Sltxoni- 
ca,  841 ;  friendship  with  Calvin,  481 ;  re- 
lation to  the  Reformed  Church,  525;  in- 
fluence in  England,  600. 

MelvUle  (Andrew),  684. 

Melville  (James),  677,  679. 

Menno  Simons,  842. 

Mennonites,  842. 

Methodism  and  Methodists,  882. 

Methodist  Creeds,  890. 

Metrophanes  Critopulus,  53. 

Michaud,  161. 

Michelet,  on  Calvin,  441. 

Michelis,  194,  196. 

Mill  (Walter),  678. 

Millenary  Petition,  707. 

Milner,  90. 

Milton,  oil  the  Waldenses,  571 ;  on  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant,  693;  on  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  729 ;  against  Epis- 
copacy, 784;  against  Presbytery,  787;  on 
Religious  Toleration,  848 ;  on  Roger  Will- 
iams, 852. 

Missal,  Roman,  189. 

Mitchell  (Alex.  F.),  727,  754,  770,  775. 

Mogilas,  58. 

Mohler,  88,  188,  and  passim. 

Mohnike,  97. 

MolincBUS,  482. 

Monophysites,  80. 

Montalembert,  opposes  the  erection  of  an  idol 
on  the  Vatican,  153 ;  dies  during  the  Vati- 
can Council,  161. 
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Montimban,  485. 
Moravians,  567,  874. 
More  (Sir  Thomas),  749. 
Morlin,  272. 

Momay  (Da  Plessis),  479. 
Mouravieff,  51,  58,  59,  69,  75. 
Mozley,  638,  640. 
Miihlhaosen,  Confession  of,  887. 
Mtinzer  (Thomas),  842. 
Myconius  (Friedrich),  387. 
Myconios  (Oswald),  387. 

N. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  498. 

Napoleon  I.,  499. 

Napoleon  III.,  139,  160. 

Nassau,  Confession  of,  564. 

Nast  (WUIiam),  882,  891. 

National  Covenant,  686. 

Neal  (Daniel),  701,  797,  and  passim, 

Nestorians,  79. 

Nevin,  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  1 6,  23 ;  on  the 
Kefprmed  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
456 ;  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  541. 

New  England,  825. 

Newman  (J.  H.),  on  Papal  Infisdlibility,  154; 
Tract  No.  90,  599. 

Nicsea,  Council  of,  25. 

Nicene  Creed,  24. 

Niemeyer,  355  and  passim, 

Nitchmann,  875,  886. 

Nitzsch,  89. 

Noailles,  105,  107. 

Non-Jurors,  74. 

NowelKs  Catechism,  667. 

Nye  (Philip),  737,  743. 

O. 

Oberlin  Declaration,  839. 

(Ecolampadius,  374,  386. 

CEcumenical  Councils  against  Papal  Infallibil- 
ity, 173,  179;  Creeds,  12,  210. 

Old  Catholics  in  Holland,  107;  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  191,  198. 

Olevianus,  534. 

Olivetan,  492. 

Original  Sin,  Controversy  on,  268 ;  Zwingli's 
view,  377 ;  Methodist  view,  897. 

Orthodox  Confession  of  Mogilas,  59. 

Osgood  (Howard),  853. 

Osiander,  272. 

Osiandric  Controversy,  271. 

Otterbein,  887. 

Overberg,  against  Infallibility,  183. 

Owen  (John),  830. 


P. 

Palacky,  565  and  passim. 

Palatinate  Catechiamy  529. 

Pallavicini,  91,  96. 

Palmer  (Herbert),  744. 

Palmer  (Kay),  83a 

Pare  (George  Van),  846. 

Parker  (ArchbishopX  616. 

Parkhurst,  605. 

Parliament,  actioii  on  the  Weilmiiister  Con- 
fession, 758. 

Parthenios,  59. 

PaasagUa,  108. 

Paul  lU.,  93. 

Paul  IV.,  685. 

Paul  v.,  126. 

Pax  Dissidentium,  585. 

Pelagins,  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Mbij,  120; 
on  Infant  Salvation,  379. 

Pelargos,  556. 

Penn  (William),  861,  868. 

Perfectionism,  900. 

Perkins  (William),  659. 

Perrone,  89, 108,  123,  126, 127, 17a 

Perry,  650. 

Pestalozzi,  888,  896. 

Peter,  bis  Primacy,  185. 

Peter  Martyr,  477. 

Peucer,  282,  283. 

Pfeffinger,  270. 

Philaret,  Catechism  of,  71. 

Philip  II.,  603. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  226,  234,  and  passiaL 

Philippists,  267. 

Pighius,  474. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  782,  827. 

Pinkerton,  on  Russia,  70. 

Pius  IV.,  91,96,  100. 

Pius  v.,  101,124,  189. 

Pius  IX.  defines  the  dogma  of  the  Inmiaco- 
late  Conception  of  Mary,  108;  issues  the 
Papal  Syllabus,  1 28 ;  convenes  the  Vatican 
Council,  136;  controls  its  proceedings,  142; 
proclaims  the  dogma  on  the  Catholic  Faith, 
150;  believes  in  his  Personal  Infallibility, 
and  exerts  his  influence  in  favor  of  this 
dogma,  152;  receives  the  deputation  of 
anti-Infallibilists  and  declines  their  request, 
157;  proclaims  the  dogma  of  Papal  Al>- 
solutism  and  Infallibility,  1 58 ;  excomma- 
nicates  the  Old  Catholics,  200. 

Placeus,  479,  485,  488. 

Planck,  on  Andrae,  308 ;  on  the  Fonniibi  of 
Concord,  336. 
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Platon  (Metropolitan  of  Moscow),  71. 

Pletho,  46. 

Plitt  (Hermann),  872. 

FljmoQth  Brethren,  910. 

Poland,  Reformation  in,  581. 

Ponet,  606. 

Pope  CW.  B.),  892,  898,  900,  901. 

Popeiy,  158.    S^  Pius  IX.,  S^Uabui,  In/al- 

iibility^  Vatican  Decnu, 
Port  Royal,  108. 

Predestination,  controversy  on,  805;  Lather^ 
an  doctrine,  329, 347;  Zwingli's,  870;  Cal- 
vin's, 451,  474 ;  Amyrant's,  480;  Anglican 
doctrine,  638 ;  Irish  Articles  and  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  762,768,791;  opposed  by 
Wesley  and  the  Arminian  Methodists,  895 ; 
adopted  by  Whitefield,  901 ;  and  the  Welsli 
Methodists,  903. 
Presbyterian  PoUty,  462,  737,  739. 
Presbyterian  Reonion,  809. 
Presb3rterianism  in  England,  734,  736. 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  685 ;  persecuted, 

798 ;  in  America,  804. 
Preterition,  791. 

Profession  of  the  TridentSne  Faith,  96. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the  United 

States,  650. 
Protestantism,  203;  principles  of,  206 ;  com- 
pared with  Romanism,  207. 
Piynne,  717. 
Psendo-Isidor,  180. 
Psychopannychia,  428. 
Puritans  and  Puritanism,  701,  723. 
Pusey  (Dr.),  108,  716. 

Q. 

Qaakers,  859. 

Quesnel,  105. 

Quick,  490,  493. 

Quint  (Alonzo  H.),  829,  835,  888. 

Qnirinus,  Letters  of,  135, 146,  157,  159. 

.     R. 

Radxiwill,  582. 

Randall  (Benjamin),  858. 

Ranks,  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  234 ;  on 
Luther's  Catechism,  251. 

RaoBcher  votes  against  Papal  Infallibility, 
166;  submits,  160,  196. 

Bedford  (Dr.),  834. 

Beformation,  204 ;  in  Oeneva,  444 ;  in  France, 
491 ;  in  Holland,  502 ;  in  Bohemia,  565 ; 
in  Poland,  581 ;  in  Hungary,  589 ;  in  Eng- 
land, 593. 

Reformed,  211,  256,  356,  358. 


Reformed  Churches  compared  with  the  Lu- 
theran, 212. 

Reformed  Confessions,  354. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  665. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  812. 

Regular  Baptists.     See  Baptists. 

Reinkens,  164,  191,  194;  elected  Bishop  of 
the  Old  Catholics,  197 ;  pleads  for  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  of  Con- 
stance, 199 ;  extends  greetings  to  the  Gen- 
era!  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
200 ;  answers  the  Papal  Excommunication, 
201. 

R<$nan,  on  Calrin,  442. 

Ren^e,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  428. 

Repetitio  Anhaltina,  563. 

Reprobation,  770,  792.     See  Prsdestination. 

Restoration  (of  the  Stuarts  and  Episcopacy), 
7?0. 

Reunion  of  Old  and  New  School  Presbyteri- 
an Churches,  809. 

Reusch,  194. 

Revision  of  the  Bible,  749. 

Revision  of  the  English  Bible  (by  King 
James),  709. 

Revolution  of  1688,  724. 

Reynolds  (Dr.  Edward),  744,  756,  772. 

Reynolds  (Dr.  John),  707. 

Riccio  (Bishop),  votes  against  Papal  Infalli- 
biUty,  158. 

Richelieu,  481. 

Ridley  (Bishop),  601,  630,  649. 

Rigg  (James  H.),  882,  886,  888. 

Ripley  (George),  reports  the  thunder-storm 
in  St.  Peter*8  at  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Papal  Infallibility  Decree,  159. 

Ritualism  of  Laud,  714. 

Rivet,  482,  485. 

Robinson  (John),  820,  827. 

Rogers  (Thomas),  on  English  Articles,  639. 

Roman  (Catechism,  100. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  persecution,  802. 

Romanism  and  Catholicism,  83. 

Romanism  and  Protestantism,  207. 

Rothe,  Christology,  33. 

Rous  (Francis),  744. 

Rudolph  n.,  580,  590. 

Ruflnus,  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  22. 

Russian  Chnrch,  68,  75,  77. 

Russian  Schismatics,  52. 

Rutherford  (Samuel),  747. 

S. 

Sabbath.     See  Lords  Day. 

Sacrament,    See  Baptism  and  Lords  Supper. 
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Sftded,  854,  493. 

Saliger  (John),  285. 

Sarpi,  91,  98,  96. 

SaiUDar,  479. 

SaToj  Conference,  721. 

Saroy  Declaration,  829. 

Saxon  Articles  of  Visitation,  845. 

Saxon  Confession,  846. 

Sajbrook  Platform,  887. 

Schleiermacher,  451,  880. 

Schneckenbnrger,  888. 

Schnlte,  194. 

Schwabach  Articles,  228. 

Schwarzenberg  votes  against  Papal  InfiJlibil- 
ity,  158;  sabmits,  160, 196. 

Schweinitz  (Bishop  Edmand  de),  824. 

Schwdser  (Alexander),  451,  477, 488. 

Schwenkfeld  (Caspar  von),  867. 

Schyn  (Hermann),  841,  848,  844. 

Scotch  Confession  of  Faith,  680. 

Scotch  Presbyterian  Chorch,  694. 

Scotists,  124. 

Scotland,  Reformation  of,  669. 

Scriptures  and  Tradition,  206,  211,  216. 

Seaman  (Lazarus),  744,  770. 

Seekers,  848,  851. 

Selden  (John),  730,  745. 

Semisch,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  15. 

Sendomir,  Consensus  of,  586. 

Seneca,  on  Mercy,  edited  by  Calvin,  424. 

Servetus,  428,  464. 

Sewel  (William),  859. 

Shakespere,  749  and  pamnu. 

Shedd  (W.  G.  T.),  835. 

Sigismund  Augustus  II.,  582. 

Sigismnnd  Confession,  555. 

Sigmund  III.,  585. 

Sixtus  v.,  182. 

Smalcald,  Articles  of,  258. 

Smectymnuans,  736. 

Smith  (Henry  B.),  108,  810. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  690. 

Spangenberg  (Bishop),  874, 876, 879,  881, 886. 

Spanheim,  482. 

Speil,89,  113. 

Stahelin,  on  Calvin,  421,  425,  448,  602. 

Stahl,  on  Ubiquity,  324. 

Stancams  (Francesco),  278. 

Stanley  (Dean),  688,  723,  749,  767;  on  the 
Westminster  Standards,  789. 

Star-Chamber,  717. 

States  of  Humiliation  and  Exaltation,  Luther- 
an and  Reformed  views  of,  323, 328;  Form- 
ula of  Concord,  306. 

Stevens  (Abel),  882, 884^  902. 


Stooghton  (John),  690,  693,  720,  722,  7^ 

748 ;  on  Creeds,  838. 
Strafford  (Earl  of),  664. 
Strasbnrg,  Reformation  of^  304;  Conloaoe 

of,  526. 
Strossmayer  (Bishop),  in  the  Vaticao  Cosa- 

cil,  145,  149. 
Stnart,  Dynasty  of,  671. 
Sunday  in  England,  777. 
Swabian  and  Saxon  Formola,  310. 
Sylbuig,  537. 
Syllabus,  the  Papal,  128. 
Symbols.     See  Creeds, 
Syncretism  and  Syncretistic  C>ontroverBy,34S. 
Synergism,  262,  ^4. 
Synergistic  Ck>ntroversy,  270. 

T. 

Tangermann,  196. 

Taylor  (Jeremy),  on  the  Athanaaian  Oeed, 
40;  on  Toleration,  808. 

Tetrapolitan  Ck>nfes8ion,  526. 

Thiers,  499. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  615. 

Thomasius,  on  the  Formula  of  Coneord,  S39. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  against  the  ImmscBliie 
Conception,  122;  in  fitvor  of  Papil  ln&ffi- 
biUty,  181. 

Thomists,  124. 

Thompson  (Joseph  P.),  838. 

Thorn,  Colloquy  of;  560 ;  Declaration  U,  561 

Thuanus  (De  Thou),  490. 

Timann,  266. 

Toleration  and  Intoleranoe,  468,  46(s  7(H, 
725,  848,  849. 

Torgau  Articles,  229. 

Torgau  Book,  310. 

Torquemada,  108. 

Traheron,  680 ;  on  the  Lord's  Soj^Mr,  647. 

Travers  (Walter),  736. 

Trent,  Canons  and  Decrees  of,  91. 

Tridentine  Faith,  96. 

Triers,  830. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  37. 

Tubingen  Divines,  on  C^ristology  and  Ubiq- 
uity, 294. 

Tuckney  (Dr.),  741,  760,  786. 

Turretin  (Francis),  478,  486. 

Twisse  (Willinm),  740,  752. 

Tyerman,  882  and  passim. 

T^ndale,  613,  673,  704. 

U. 

Ubiquitarian  Controversy,  285. 

Ubiquity  of  Christ's  Body,  286, 322, 325,348. 
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UUmann,  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  651. 

Ultramontanism  and  Gallicanism,  167. 

UnderhiU  (likiward  Bean),  844,  858. 

Unifonnitj,  Act  of,  607. 

Union,  EvangeUcal,  222,  287,  555,  586. 

Unitas  Fratram.     See  Mcraviana. 

United  Presbyterian  Chorch,  812. 

Universalism  of  Amyrant,  480. 

Urban  VUI.,  189,  190. 

Urainas,  on  the  Formula  of  Concord,  888; 

anthor  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  588. 
Ussher  (Axchbishop),  605, 668, 726, 788, 786, 

761. 
Utraqoists,  566. 

V. 

Vatican  Council,  184, 168. 
Vatican  Decrees,  147. 
Vergerios,  258, 584. 
Vigilius,  177. 
Vines  (Bichard),  745. 

W. 

Waldenses,  568. 

Waldensian  Catechism,  574. 

WaUis  (John),  787,  790. 

Wandsworth  Presbytery,  786. 

Warren  (W.  F.),  882,  891,  895. 

Washbnm  (E.  A.),  on  the  Anglican  Church, 
609. 

Waterland,  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,  34, 86, 
87 ;  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  616. 

Waterlanders,  848. 

Watson  (Richard),  882. 

Wayland  (Francis),  845. 

Wekh  Calrinistic  Methodists,  908. 

Wesley  (Charles),  888,  887,  895,  896. 

Wesley  (John),  796, 888,  890 ;  on  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  898 ;  on  Arminianism,  894 ; 
on  Predestination,  895 ;  on  the  Witness  of 
the  Spirit,  899 ;  on  Perfectionism,  900 ;  re- 
lation to  Whitefield,  901. 

Wesleyans.    See  Methadista. 

Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  727. 

Westminster  Catechisms,  788. 

Westminster  Confession,  on  Infant  Salvation, 
880,  795;  on  Baptism  and  Election,  641 ; 
Origin  and  History  of,  758;  Analysis  of, 
760 ;  doctrine  of  Predestination,  768,  791 ; 
doctrine  of  the  Lord*s  Day,  776 ;  Criticism 
of,  788 ;  Intolerance  of,  796  ;  American 
Berision  of,  806. 


Westphal,  280,  478. 

Westphalian  Treaty,  242. 

Whedon  (D.  D.),  882, 898 ;  on  In&nt  Salvik 

tion,  898. 
Whitaker  (WiUiam),  659. 
White  (Bishop),  42, 651,  658, 666. 
White  (John),  741. 
Whitefield  (George),  796,  888,  901. 
Whitgift  (Archbishop),  605,  618,  669,  706, 

708,  786. 
Wigand,  266,  270. 
Wigglesworth  (Blichael),  on  Infiuit  Damna* 

don,  794. 
William  III.,  724. 
WiUiams  (Roger),  849. 
Wimpina,227. 
Wisenum,  90. 
Wishart  (George),  678. 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  Methodist  doctrine  of, 

899. 
WladisUus  IV.,  660. 
Wolmar,  492. 

Works.     See  Good  Worht. 
Wfirtemberg  Confbision,  844, 627. 
WycUffe,  568, 704. 
Wyttenbacb,  885. 

T. 

Toung  (Thomas),  745. 

Z. 

Zanchi,805.  * 

Zeller,  871. 

Zephyrinus,  177. 

Zinaendorf,  874,  876. 

Ziska,566. 

Zockler,  on  the  Apostles*  Creed,  20;  on  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  287,  241. 

Zosimus,  177. 

Zurich  Consensus,  471. 

Zurich  Letters,  391,  604,  680,  682. 

Zwingli,  at  Marburg,  212;  his  character  and 
importance,  860;  judgment  on  Luther, 
862;  his  Articles  or  Conclusions,  868; 
Theses  of  Berne,  865 ;  Confession  of  Faith 
to  Charles  V.,  866;  to  Frauds  I.,  868; 
doctrine  of  Providence  and  Predestination, 
870 ;  of  the  Sacraments,  872 ;  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  874  ;  of  Original  Sin,  877 ;  Salva- 
tion of  Infants,  878 ;  Salvation  of  the  Hea- 
then, 882. 

Zwinglian  Confossions,  361. 
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